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A  RHINOCEROS  ATTACKED  BY 

i  .1.1. n 

The  Rhinoceros*  is  the  least  intelligent  of  the  1 
quadrupeds.      FVrce   ami    intractable,   it   is   at  all 
very   formidable,  as  well   to  animals   as  to 
man.    Being  protected  by  Baton  with  ■  --kin  like  a 

•  >f  armour,  it  commits  the  greatest  tltv  astatiotis 
with  im|)unity.  It  i-  a  native  liotli  of  Asia  ami  of 
Africa,  though  the  and  in  the  two  countries 

y  differ;  the  Rhinoceros  of  Africa  having  two 
on  the  snout,  while  that  of  A-ia  has  only  one. 
•  former,  Mr.  Bruce  says,  «  When  pursued,  anil 
...  i  n>s  possesses  an  astonishing  degree 
of  swifllliai.  considering  his  size,  the  apparent  un- 
wieldincss  of  his  body,  his  gnat  weight  before,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  legs.  He  is  long,  and  has  a 
kind  of  trot,  which,  after  a  few  minute-,  ii. 
a  great  proportion,  and  takes  in  a  great  distance, 
not  true  that  on  a  plain  he  beats  the  horse  in 
swiftness.  I  have  passed  him  with  case,  and  seen 
many  more  mounted  do  the  same ;  and  though  it  is 
certainly  true  that  a  horse  can  very  seldom  come  up 
with  him,  this  is  owing  to  his  cunning,  not  to  his 
swiftness.  He  passes  constantly  from  wood  to  wood, 
and  forces  himself  into  the  thickest  parts  of  them. 
The  dry  trees  are  broken  down  as  with  a  cannon-shot, 
and  fall  ■boot  him  in  all  directions.  Others  that  are 
more  pliahle,  greener, and  fuller  of  sap,  are  bent  back 
by  his  weight  and  the  velocity  of  his  motion;  and, 
after  he  has  passed,  restoring  themselves  like  a  green 
branch  to  their  natural  position,  they  sweep  the  in- 
cautious pursuer  and  his  horse  from  the  ground,  and 
dash  them  in  |  in.-t  the  surrounding  to 

Of  the  two  species  of  this  animal,  one  i-  called  the 
liirornis,  or  two-homed,  and  the  other  the  unicornis, 
or  one-horned:  the  latter  ha-  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Unicom  of  Scripture.  The  former  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
rica:  it  is  never  known  in  India,  where  the  one- 
horned  Rhinoceros  alone  is  found.  Its  size  il  <»ily 
inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant,  although  it  is  con- 
siderably smaller.  Its  bulk,  however,  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  its  height;  and,  from  its  superior 
courage  and  activity,  it  is  a  much  more  formidable 
creature.  Its  head  resembles  that  of  a  pig  ;  and  it 
has  two  small,  dull  eyes,  which  give  it  an  appearance 
at  once  stupid  and  intractable.  Its  length,  not  in- 
cluding the  tail,  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  icet,  and  the 
circumference  of  its  body  about  the  same;  though  it 
is  said  sometimes  to  exceed  this  standard.  It 
sionally,  though  rarely,  attains  to  the  height  of  seven 
and  is  amazingly  strong;  while  its  skin  is  so 
hanl  and  thick,  as  to  be  generally  impervious  to  a 
mu-kct-lmll.  The  hide  is  curiously  divided  into  sec- 
.  and  the  different  divisions  are  adapted  with 
such  i.  as  to  have  the  appearance,  at 

a  short   distance,  of  a  beautiful  coat  of  mail.     It  is 
•  \tr.  nicly  rough,  and  offers  so  compli  -tance 

to  the   touch,  as  not  to   yield   in  the  slight 
to  tb  -t  pressure.    The  only  vulnerable  parts 

arc  the  belly,  the  eyes,  and  near  the  cars. 

This  animal  is  of  very  sequestered  habits:  it  tra- 
verses the  roost  Impenetral  and  is 
the  terror  of  every  creature  'with  which  it  con 

•  ict,  although  it  said  mi  attacks  unless  provoked 
by  aggression.      'I  as  horn  upon  its  nose,   which  is 
thick  and  pointed,  curves   upwards  towards  the  fore- 
head, forming   an   acute   angle  with  the  hone   of  the 
,t,  and   pi  from   it   about   thirty   Inches. 

It  is  a  m  so  much  .  •  n  the 

i  olo--.il   .  :  i  hunt  has   I  i'litlylaid  prostrate 

by  a  well  ni  the  armed  bead  of  this 

The  horn  docs  not  adhere  to  the 
*  Set  idiuriliy  Magiaitu,  Vol.  I.,  p.  221. 


bone,  but  wlen  the  Rhinoceros  is  in  its  ordinary 
state,  stand-  loose  between  the  lm-tril-;  the  moment, 
however,  the  animal  is  excited  to  resistance  by  the 
approach  or  attack  of  a  foe,  the  muscular  tension  is 
so  great  that  the  horn  instantly  becomes  immoveably 
fixed,  and  he  is  able  to  dart  it  into  the  trunk  of  I 
tree  to  the  depth  of  several  tni 

The  upper  lip  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  of  great  length, 
and  remarkably  pliant,  acting  like  a  sort  of  probe- 
by  which  he  grasps  the  roots  of  tin-,  and  Other 
c-i  ul.  nt  substances,  and  it  is  capable  of  contraction 
or  expansion,  as  circumstances  may  require.  "  With 
this    lip,"    -ays    Hrucc,    "  and    the   assistance    of    his 

tongue,  he  pulls  down  the  upper  branches  which  have 
leaves,  and  these  he  devours  first.  Having 
stripped  the  tree  of  its  branches,  he  docs  not  directly 
abandon  it;  but,  placing  his  snout  as  low  in  the 
trunk  as  he  finds  his  horn  will  enter,  he  rips  up  the 
body  of  the  tree,  and  reduces  it  to  thin  pieces,  like  so 
many  laths;  and  when  he  has  thus  prepared  it.  he 
embraces  as  much  as  he  can  of  it  in  his  monstrous 
and  twists  it  round  with  as  much  ease  as  an  o\ 
would  do  a  root  of  celery." 

The  female  generally  produces  only  a  single  young 
one  at  a  birth,  which  attains  to  a  full  state  of  inatu- 
rity  in  about  fifteen  years.  The  Rhinoceros  i-  so 
stupid,  and  of  so  savage  a  disposition,  that  it  seems 
-t  merely  to  gratify  a  voracious  appetite.  It  i- 
the  terror  of  its  native  woods,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
gregarious  animal,  would  have  been  a  terrible  scot 
to  the  countries  In  which  it  is  found.  When  excited, 
it  displays  paroxysms  of  fury  which  render  it  highly 
dangerous  for  any  one  to  approach.  As  it  is  of  B 
temper  much  less  mild  than  the  elephant,  it  is  t';ir 
more    formidable    when   exasperated,   on   account   of 

renter  activity  and  more  desperate  ferocity. 

'I  he    voraciousness   of   this   creature    is  extraordi- 
nary; it  will  consume  as  much  as  an  elephant,  and 

is  always  very  fierce  if  intruded  upon  whilst  feeding. 
A  young  Rhinoceros,    only  two   years  old,  sent  from 

.1  in  1739,  cost  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  for 

mi  lmling  the  expenses  of  it-  pa-sage. 
When  the  Rhinoceros  and  Elephant  meet,  which 
is  uot  very  often  the  case,  the  conflict  i-  |.  rrific. 
The  former  will  stand  his  ground,  ,'v''"  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  herd  of  elephants,  by  which  indeed  be 
is  generally  destroyed,  though  not  without  making  a 
desperate  resistance.  He  will  frequently  inflict  a 
mortal  wound  Upon  one  or  two  before  he  is  subdued. 
The  Elephant,  therefore,   always  approaches  him  with 

me  reluctance:    if  the  Rhinoceros  succeeds  in 

making  good  his  stroke  at  his  huge  adversary,  it 
generally  proves  fatal;   his  horn,  ploughing  through 
the  side,  exposes  the  intestines,  and  the  gigantic  crea- 
ture falls  dead.    If,  however,  the  Elephant  i-  successful 
in  preventing  the  rush  of  hi-  enemy,  he  receives  him 
Upon   bis  tasks,  which  inflict  too  severe  a  wound  to 
enable  the  Rhinoceros  to  renew  the  encounter.      The 
timidity  of  the  Elephant  generally  causes  it  to  have  the 
worst   in   Conflicts  with  this   mailed   foe,   -o  that   the 
latter  is  seldom  molested,  and  consequently  ro:m 
large   as   the  monarch  of  the  jim 
and  the  lion  -bun  him,  as   an  enemy  not   to  he   pro- 
voked without  peril. 
The   following  account  of  the  Rhinoceros  is   ex- 

i  ly  curious,  being  by  the  celebrated  Baher, 
pcror  of  the  Moguls,  and  i-  to  be   found  in  hi-  auto- 

aphy,  translated  by  Dr.  I.eydcn  and  Mr.  I'.i-Kine. 

I  iie    Rhinoceros,"  Writes    this    remarkable    man, 
"  is  a  huge  animal  ;    its  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  three 
buffaloes.      The   opinion    prevalent   in  our   count 
that  a  Rhinoceros  can  lift  an  Elephant  on  il 
probably  a  mistake.     It  has  a   single  horn   o\c  l 
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nose,  upwards  of  a  span  in    length,   tint    I  Mm  saw 

one  of  two  spans.    Out  of  one  of  the  I 

horns  I  had  a  drinking- vessel*  made,  and  a  dice-box, 

anil  ah. int.  three    01    I'onr    Bngen'  bulk  of   if  might  be 

left,     it-  bide  h  very  thick  -  If  it  be  iho(  at  with  ■ 

powerful    bow,   drawn   up  to   tin-  arm  pit  with   much 

force,  and  if  the  arrow  piercea  at  all.  It  enters  only 
three  or  lour  Bngen'  breadth.    They  «ay,  boa 
thai  there  are  parti  of  his  skin  th;it  may  be  pi 
and   the  arrows  enter  deep.     <>n   ti,  of  its 

two  ihonlder-bladea  and  of  its  two  thighs,  arc  folds 

which  ham:  looae,  and  appear  at  a  distance  like  cloth 
bousing*  dangling  over  it.  It  hears  more  resemblance 
to  the  Done  than  to  any  other  animal  |\    As  tli<-  horse 

i  large  si ieh,  so  hai  tins ;   -as  the  pastern  of 

the  h  imposed  of  a  single  hone,  so  also 

of  the  Rhinoceros j — as  tin-re  is  a  gutnekj  In  the 

hone's  fore  ley;,  so  is  there  in  that  of  the  Rhino 
It  is  more  ferocious  than  the  el.  pliant,  and  cannot  be 
rendered  so  tame  or  obedient.     There  are  nnmben  Of 
them  in  the  jungles  of  Pcrshawer  and  Haahnaghar, 

as  well  as  between  the  river-  Sinil  and  Mchreh,  in  the 
jungles.  In  lliudostan  too  they  abound,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sirwu§,  In  the  course  of  my 
expedition  into  Hindustan,  in  the  jungles  of  I'er- 
r  and  Haahnaghar  ||,  I  frequently  killed  the 
Rhinoceros.  It  strikes  powerfully  with  its  horn,  with 
which,  in  the  course  of  these  hunts,  many  men  and 
horses  were  gored.  J.  II.  C. 

•    Tin   Rhinoceros'  horn  was  supposed  to  sweat  on  the  approach 
quality  which  fitted  it,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  for  being 
in. uli'  into  ii  diiuking-cup  fur  an  eastern  king, 
t  It  lin*  more  die  appearance  (it  a  liu£u  over-grown  Iior. 

\  mai  mil  note  on  tin'  Turki  copy,  translates  gumek,  marrow. 

.,   1  he  lUiinoceros  is  now  almost  entirely  expelled  from  the  coun- 
tiics  almut  the  Indus. 


PAPYRUS  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

A  PORTION  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  written  on  papy- 
rus, probably  the  earliest  fragment  of  Sacred  Writ 
known  to  exist,  has  recently  been  brought  into  this 
country,  from  Egypt,  by  Dr.  Hogg,  who  gives  the 
following  account  of  it. 

"  Among  the  various  objects  of  antiquity  which 
were  purchased  from  the  Arabs,  at  Thebes,  were  two 

papyri,- the  one  In  Coptic,  the  other  in  Greek  j  both 

in  the  form  of  books.  The  subject  of  the  Coptic 
papyrus,  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Cell, 
at   Naples,  has    not    yet  been    ascertained;    but  since 

my  return  to  England,  the  Oreek  papyrus  has  been 

discovered  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  Psalms.  The 
leaves,  of  about  ten  inches  in  length,  by  seven  in 
width,  are  arranged,  and  have  been  sown  together 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  book.  They  are  formed  of 
strips  of  the  papyrus  plant,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  writing,  continued  on  both  sides, 
is  perfectly  legible,  the  Utters  partaking  both  of  the 
uncial  and  cursive  forms,  sometimes  Standing  quite 
apart,  unconnected  by  cursive  strokes,  with  aci 
occasionally,  but  not  regularly,  inserted. 

"The  beginning  of  the  manuscript  is  imperfect, 
and  it  concludes  with  the  second  verse  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  Psalm.     The  text,  as  far  as   it    has   been  col- 
l,  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  one,  and  to  pC 
interesting  variations  not  found  in  other  ancient 
ons.     These  papyri  were  both  discovered  among 
the   rubbish   of  an   ancient   convent  at  Thebes,   re- 
markable  as   still   presenting  some  fragments  of  an 
inscription,  purporting  to  be  a   pastoral  letter  from 
L&asius,   Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who   died  A.D. 
which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  age  of  the 
manuscript." 

f  l'u.  lloco's  I'isiJ  to  Alexandria,  Uanaicut,  and  JtrusaUm.] 


NATUIli:.   '  UFACTI  RE  OP 

(  HARCOAL.     I. 

Tin:    various    processes   by  means    of  >„ra| 

productions  become  available  to  the  nrt 
deserve  Inquiry  on  the  part  of  all  person*  who  i| 

an  insight    int..   the   gein-cul  adaptation   of  mat' 
man.      The    changes    undergone    by    ulmoat   ull    • 
stances,   as  they  pass  through   the  hands  of  bid 
to  their  destined  OSes,  as,  for  Instance,  the  progres- 
sive transition  of   the   ore  of   lead,    from    the   dark 
recesses  of  the  mine,  throOgh  the  fire  of  the  furnace, 
to  the  brilliant  ready  to  the  painters  brush} 

such  changes,  so  variously  and  craftily  wrought,  arc 
found  to  be  not  unworthy  of  Dl  ' 

one  of  sin  h  familiar  anil  univer-al  occurrence  as 
white  puiut.  Trusting,  then-fore,  to  that  Interest  whit  h 
usually  attends  the  detail  of  operations  carried  on 
remotely  from  the  sphere  in  which  we  daily  move,  it 
is  our  intention  to  collect  a  few  particulars  r> 
the  manufacture,  of  a  more  equable  substance  than 
the  above,  namely,  that  which  is  at  the  head  of  our 

present  article. 

But  our  readers  will  not  perhaps  object  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  rural  scene,  with  which  we, would  asso- 
ciate our  recollections  of  the  Charcoal-burner  nud  his 
fiery  craft.  Indeed,  if  it  be  possible  for  language  to 
describe  faithfully  such  a  spot  as  that  to  which  «c 
allude,  the  charm  imparted  to  our  detail  by  the  i 
temptation  of  its  beauties,  will  not  fail  to  draw  on 
the  attention  of  any  reader  whose  mind  is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  graces  of  a  woodland  scene. 

NewthgtOU  Moor  opened  unexpectedly  upon  our 
view,  during  a  ramble  over  the  picturesque  country 
about  the  coast  of  South  Kent.  We  had  already 
explored  more  than  one  of  those  valleys,  or  perhaps 
salt-water  inlets,  which  agreeably  diversify  the  walks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hythe  and  Saltwood ;  but 
we  had  met  with  nothing  which  could  compare  with 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  moor.  Leaving  the  road 
from  Newington  to  Beachborough  village,  by  a  nar- 
row footway,  which  presents  itself  opposite  the  sandy 
banks  to  the  left,  we  were  at  once  struck  with  the 
lively  characters  of  a  marshy  tract,  overshadowed  by 
alders  and  lofty  ashes,  which  appeared  to  extend  far 
into  the  bosom  of  some  low  hills,  partly  occupied  by 
hop-gardens,  and  partly  by  variably  productive  crops 
of  mangel-wurzel,  lucerne,  and  wheat.  Immediately 
before  us  was  a  Hour-mill,  turned  by  the  water  of  a 
stream  which  takes  its  rise  a  mile  to  the  north,  at  the 
base  of  the  chalk-downs,  and  enters  the  moor  beneath 
a  brick  arch,  broadly  stretched  above  where  the  road 
inters  use.     At  this  moment,  the  scene,  cir- 

cumscribed by  a  few  yards,  was  our  principal  induce- 
ment to  deviate  from  the  road ;  the  stroke  of  a 
water-mill,  indeed,  seldom  fails  to  arrest  one's  step 
for  a  moment  :  the  simple  ingenuity  of  the  machine, 
the  lively  sound,  nnd  agreeable  sense  of  falling 
water-,  especially  in  summer-time,  conspiring 
recommend  it  to  the  respect  of  a  moment's  regard. 
I  pon  advancing  farther  into  the  valley,  a  rude  plank- 
bridge  offered  us  safe  conduct  towards  the  mill  and 
the  rustic  cottage  at  its  side  ;  but  we  preferred  en- 
tering the  \alc,  for  its  wildncss  had  already  at- 
tracted our  attention  through  the  tree*  which  over- 
shadowed the  path.  The  vegetation  of  this  moor 
(which,  by  means  of  obstruction  offered  to  the 
streamlet  in  its  bosom,  has  become,  in  the  greater 
part,  a  poachy  morass,)  is  unusually  luxuriant.  The 
glndwyn  (Iris  psmdacorusj  bar-reed,  (Xparganium  rat-  • 
fasumj  the  rush  and  sedge-tribes,  ri-e  around  in  ^iant 
proportions  j  but  there  was  one  species  of  sedge  (Care* 
pamrulata,)  which  we  had  not  observed  elsewhere,  but 
which  on  this  spot  presented  a  novel  and  very  interest- 
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trance.    It*  roota,  continually  decaying  from 
Mow,  mill  ad*  :n  above,  farm,  in  I 

ra,  solid  conca  of  vegetable  earth,  from  the  Mm- 

mil  of  which  spring  forth  pienteooi  <  rowna  of  atender 

-  and  Bowers  j   the  wbok  group  of  •  single 

plant,  or  rather  family  of  plants,   frequently  mea- 


cahex  pamcvlata  (Great  Panuleil  Snlge) 

suring  eight  feet  from  the  base  of  the  cone  to  the 
summit  of  the  foliage.  These  cones,  accumulating 
fast  and  contiguously  upon  the  impracticable  face  of 
a  barren  morass,  and  gradually  approximating  through 
the  farther  access  of  vegetable  matter  upon  their 
sides,  as  well  as  upon  their  heads,  eventually  prove, 
in  many  eases,  the  means  of  converting  the  most 
unproductive  tracts  into  land  capable  of  tillage,  and 
oliilng  singular  advantage  to  the  judicious  hand  of 
the  agriculturist. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  the  stream  by  the  most 

practicable   path   which   \vc   could   find,  and   having 

crossed  it  at  length  by  a  plank  lying  upon  the  oozing 

■oor-aoQ,  beneath  ■  groop  of  young  alders,  we  at 

last    reached  the  spot  with   which   we   associate   our 

•is    of    the    Charcoal-burner.       Upon    first 

•1'      r\  tag  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  cloud  of  dinky 

smoke,    which    arose    from    the    burning   heap    and 

obscured  the  hill  side,  beneath   the  shelter  of  which 

tin-  manufacture  was  carried  on,  our  contemplations 

immediately  exchanged  for  all  the  variety  of 

us  of  handicraft  and  household  economy, 

revived  in  us  by  the  very  thought  of  charcoal. 

On  approaching  the  heap,   which,  Indeed,  except 

by  that  dense,  gray  column  of  smoke,  did  not  at  once 

•  on,  being  three  parts   surrounded   by 

a  rude   hurdle-fence,  and  open   only   in   that   dircc- 

Umajekj  which  the  current  of  the  valley  seldom 

bore   the  wind,  we  w<  ie  struck  w.th  the   substantial 


quarters  in  which  the  burner  and  his  family  wr.r 
lodged.  A  spai  inns  carav  an  occupied  the  ground  iu 
front  of  the  burning;  a  little  to  the  left  was  a  green 
cone  of  turf,  about  light  feet  in  height,  which,  upon 
our  walking  round  it,  proved  to  be  a  chamber  K  I  "ii 
structed  for  temporary  use.  These  dwellings,  with 
the  familiar  appendages  of  a  line  of  diving  doth 
water-tub,  a  rough-haired  and  much-hcMiolcd  dog, 
tied  up  to  a  beech,  groups  of  black  bags  of  the  coal, 
and  various  "  lots"  of  cleft  billets,  together  with  the 

t  pi  t   of   the   matron   and   newly-ma 

wife  of  the  burner  and  his  son,  constituted  a  picture 
Which  would  have  tempted  the  pencil  of  a  far  more 
able  draughtsman  than  cither  of  the  observers,  whote 
rude  sketches,  however,  may  convey  some  notion  of 
the  scene.  The  hut,  indeed,  took  our  attention  very 
much,  being  such  a  bride-chamber  as  could  ha\e 
gratified  the  ambition  of  the  most  romantic  lovers.  Its 
turfy  sides  were  verdantly  clad  with  grass  ;  a  rough 
piece  of  canvas,  suspended  over  the  entrance,  sufficed 
as  a  door,  at  the  same  time  that  it  admitted  air  and 
light  ad  libitum,  performing,  in  fact,  the  threefold  duty 
or  ventilator,  window,  and  door.  Averse  as  my  lady  of 
the  hut  might  have  been  to  such  a  comparison,  her 
simple  chamber  at  once  recalled  to  our  memories  the 
almost  as  simple  huts  of  the  natives  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  most  readily  avail- 
able materials  being  employed  upon  the  construction 
of  each  of  the  three  dwellings.  The  hut  of  the  New 
Caledonian  is  finished  upon  a  frame-work  of  strong 
reeds,  the  interlacing  of  which  within  the  conical 
roof,  would  seem  likely  at  once  to  suggest  a  style  ot 
art  ha\  ing  much  resemblance  to  our  gothic  archi- 
tecture :  the  exterior  is  thatched  with  the  folia: 
grasses,  &c,  and  attention  is  carefully  directed  to  the 


preservation,    and   probably  the    defensihility.  of  the 
structure,    by  means  of  a  strong  feme   also  of  P 
which,   encircling   the  hut,    is   open    only  when   a 
narrow    passage    is   found   opposite   to  the   (loot -way. 
Sec  Cut  in 

The  hut  of  the  Esquimaux',  the  offspring  of  the 
icebound  storms  of  heaven,  the  faithful  witness  of 
the  unfailing  resources  of  reason  guided  by  Pi 
deuce,  is  constructed  of  squared  masses  of  snow, 
rudely  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dome;  the  interior 
being  ventilated  by  means  of  an  aperture  from  above  j 
and  being  approached  from  below  by  a  long  and 
narrow  passage  composed  of  the  self-same  material. 

(|,  -    must    be    familiar    to    most    of   our 

.,f  various  and  very  Important  01  ■  n 
the    arts    and    manufactures,   as  well    as    in   don 
economy.     Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  advantages, 

•  tla<j  Mnga'ine,  Vol.  III.,  p.  209. 
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however,  derived  from  th  ■  on  of  charcoal,  arc  '"  ''"' 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  iod  la  the  chemical  em- 
ployment of  it  for  tie-  purpo-e  "I  discharging  from 
|>ri']>,ii';it n in -,  (heir   oiloiir,    colours,    or   flavour.      Tin- 

kwi  i.Miit  is  obtained  either  by  simpls  admrrtws,  <t 

by  boding,    macerating,    subliming,   or    filtering  tub- 

si, mrr-,  in  cutit ;n  t  wiib  eharooal  powder. 

lu  tin-  iiiuiiiifai  tun-  of  gunpowder,  <  ban oul  of  the 
lightest,  iiici-t  compact,  end  eqoable  substance  bus  the 
preference.  The  vrood  of  tin-  elder,  willow 
or  bucktborii,  ii  principally  employed.  A  considerable 
improvement  m  the  preparation  of  charcoal  for  tbis 
pnrpoee  ha*  been  elected  "t  bit)  by  means  of  charring 
wood  eneloeed  in  iron  cylinders.  Bach  is  the  increase 
of  strength  in  gaapowdsi  manufactured  of  charcoal 
obtainril  by  this  method,  that  tin'  charge  of  ship-guns 
supplied  with  the  powder  has  admitted  of  ■  reduction 
of  one-third  ill    ipiantity,   as  compared  with   the    pre- 

\  ions  charge  of  powder  made  from  ordinary  charcoal. 

\\  ■•  may  as  well  mention  that  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
beet  gnnpowder  ere  U  follows t — Nitre,  75  j  Charcoal, 

l.i  .  Sulphur,  10.  In  the  assay  of  metals  and  alloys, 
the  charcoal  of  the  oak  or  beech  is  preferred.  I'or 
the  ose  of  draughtsmen,  the  small  branches  of  the 
Miie  or  willow,  when  charred,  are  found  to  be  best 
adapted. 

The  more  ordinary  uses  of  charcoal  consist  in  its 
being  employed  as  fuel  whenever  a  Strong  and  uni- 
form heat  is  required  without  smoke.  Such  fuel, 
however,  when  resorted  to  for  domestic  purposes,  in 
close  rooms,  is  attended  by  the  inconvenience,  and 
occasionally  by  the  danger,  of  rendering  the  air  unfit 
for  the  support  of  animal  life.  Carbonic  acid,  the 
product  of  charcoal  burnt  in  atmospheric  air,  is  known 
too  well  amongst  miners  and  well-diggers  by  the 
name  of  choke-damp;  and  the  destruction  of  human 
life  occasioned  by  this  invisible  enemy,  is  too  familiar 
in  the  experience  of  most  men  engaged  in  subter- 
ranean labours.  Being  heavier  than  common  air, 
carbonic  acid  occupies  the  lower  parts  of  pits  and 
rooms;  and  by  gradually  filling  up  the  apartments, 
in  which  persons  have  slept  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
a  charcoal  fire,  has,  Insensibly  to  their  torpidized 
bodies,  deprived  them  of  life,  and  rendered  the  slum- 
ber of  the  night  to  them  the  sleep  of  death. 

This    substance    is    also    largely  employed  in   the 


iiianiifueture  of  iiteel ,   steel,  and  pencil  le»d,  and  the 
,    black  1'   i  I   of  the   shop*,    being   coinbnml 
rbon  and   iron   in  various  proportion*.      It  also 
■  into  the  Composition  of  aoaOS    black   paint*,  of 
Indian  and  printers  ink:  and  it  naturally  com  til 
in  admixture  with  font  and  <  lay,  the  substance  known 
by  the  name  of  black  chalk.      In  a  more   pore 
it  is  found  stratified  with  various  kinds  of  pit  coal: 
but  its  most  interesting  mineral  form  bj  the  diamond. 
Of  which  it  appears,   by  modern  experiment,  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part. 

Charred  turf  is  to  tbis  day  largely  employed  m 
-mi  h  parti  of  Barons  as  are  sparingly  supplied  with 
other  fuel,  especially  in  operations  connected  with 

■melting  metallic  ores.     The  process  of  charring  turf 

is  conducted  in  kilns;  and  it  appears  to  have  Ix-cn  an 
improvement,  certainly  a  most  important  one,  eli 
about  the  year  1669,  upon  the  previous  employment 
of  raw  turf  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  iol 
particulars  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Bo  k man's 
History  of  Inventions,  under  the  head  or  '  Charred 
Turf 

The  imperishable  nature  of  charcoal  has  long  nince 
suggested  the  employment  of  externally  charred  . 
wood,  wherever  great  danger  of  rot  exists  through 
the  exposure  of  timber  to  alternations  of  damp  and 
dryness.  The  wheat  and  pulse,  together  with  fruits, 
he,  which  had  been  provided  for  their  sustenance  by 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ilerculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  are  discovered  at  this  day  entire  in  form, 
and  not  seldom  accompanied  by  vessels  of  wood  and 
various  instruments  of  the  same  material.  This 
substance  has  been  adopted  as  an  enduring  landmark, 
although  a  truly  inconspicuous  one,  the  custom  b 
to  bury  it  beneath  the  soil  on  the  boundary. 
the  incorruptibility  and  the  permanency  of  carbon 
vegetable  matter,  afford  a  far  more  widely  spread  and 
momentous  evidence  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
realms  of  primaeval  nature.  The  discovery  of  an  in- 
finite scries  of  palms,  ferns,  and  grasses,  imbedded 
within  the  sands  and  slates  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
other  carboniferous  deposits,  attests  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction the  fact  of  a  tropical  climate  extending  east 
and  west  over  the  now  temperate  regions  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World,  and  from  the  frozen  shores  of 
the  North  Polar  islands  to  the  more  genial  recesses 
of  the  distant  south. 


HUT    AND   CARAVAN    or    THE   CHARCOAL    Bl'RXEBS. 
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AUSTRALIAN  (iKAMMAK. 

I. 

Wl    have  met  with  a  very  curious  volume,  printed 
..lmy,   in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  recently 
transmitted  to  Loodon,  which  sets  forth  "the  prin- 
rjplm    ami    rubs    of    the    language    spoken    by    the 
Aborigines  in   the  vicinity   of  Hunters    River,  Lake 
N    W  South  Wales."     Tilts  QtUDIDU 
of  the  aboriginal  10000  of  Australia,  has  been  com- 
piled  by  Mr.  L  K.  Threlkeld,  during  a  residence   of 
many  years  among  the  natives,  and  affords  a  second 
proof  of  his  Industry  and  ingenuity  in  their  behalf. 
He  had   previously  furnished  an  Australian   transla- 
tion of  St.  Luke's  Gospel;   a  work  which   many  of 
these,  perhaps  the  most  abject  of  human   (natures, 
oed  to  with   pleasure  and  interest  when  read   to 
It  appears,   however,  that  none  of  them  were 
in  a   Millii  icnt  state  of  preparation  and    intelligence 
to  read  it,  if  put  into  their  hands.     Accordingly,  a 
grammar  has  been  executed,  the  expense  of  carrying 
which  through  the  press  has  been  assisted  by  a  small 
part  of  a  fund  placed,   by  the  SocVety  for  Promo- 
ting Christian  Knowledge,  in  the  hands  of  the 
\V.  G.  Broughton,  Archdeacon  of  New  South 
Wales,  towards  advancing   the   Society's   designs  in 
that  colony.     This  is  pne  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  venerable  Society  steps  forward  in  its  Missionary 
character  to  afford   aid:   for  although  it   has  not  now 
any  missionaries  employed,  (that  branch  having  been 
transferred  to  the  Soi  n  iv    roi  tiik  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,)   it  still  shows   its  concern  for  the 
spiritual  Welfare  of  thousands  born   in   heathenism  ; 
<  mtributcs   largely  to  the  erection  of  churches,  cha- 
pels,  and  school-houses  in  distant   spots,    some   of 
which   had  seldom,  if  ever  before,   been  visited  by  a 
Minister  of  Christ;  and  diffuses  the  Word  of  Life  and 
the  practical  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  by  gratuitous 
supplies  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and  Tracts*. 

The  work  before  us,  may,  in  this  view,  be  deemed 
interesting  and  important;  indeed,  the  Archdeacon 
ders  it  as  likely  to  forward  any  attempt  that 
may  be  made  to  extend  anions;  the  savage  tribes 
the  blessings  of  Religion  and  civilization;  indepen- 
dently of  which,  it  may  afford  means  of  tracing  a 
nblance  between  the  language  of  New  South 
Wales  and  some  other  of  the  known  dialects  of  the 
world,  and  may  thus  lend  some  aid  to  the  eolation 
of  that  hitherto  bathing  problem,  of  what  has  been 
the  origin  of  this  very  peculiar  race  of  people. 

The  author  begins  by  noticing  the  .similarity  of 
the  several  languages  used  in  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Seas,  which,  he  says,  are  but  different  dialect-,  whilst 
the  natives  themselves  could  not,  at  a  first  interview, 
understand  the  people  of  neighbouring  Islands,  who 
spoke  essentially  the  same  tongue  !  The  names  of  the 
Islands  correspond  with  the  difference  of  dialect ;  a-  for 
instance,  Tahiti  (Otsheite),  the  name  of  the  island,  in 
whose  language  the  aspirate  h  abounds.  At  Ru-ru-tu, 
about  four  hundred  miles  distant,  where  the  aspirate 
h  is  not  used,  the  Datives  speak  more  in  the  throat, 
inconsequence  of  the  omission.    At  A  i-tu-tak-i,  the 

•  Tin:  SoosTT,  on  the  Archdeacon'*  M 
of  the  col..  I  «r»nt«  of  Ihc   huropt.i 

)  last,  I  iim 


instances  »rc  shortly  these  :- 
iIm  there  ire  only  ■ 

same  Hi 
it  are  stationed ;  and  ' 
km  Of  a  large  i 


n  tlic  whole  colony 


a  the  town  •  '  .main  ai  they  were  left  at  Ins 

ouf,h  the  nu-nhcr  of  inhabitants  in  tint   place  hat  La- 
os' whom  more  than  17,000  are  l'rotestatil*. 
I  the  Australian  colonic*,  about  40,000  an  I. 
of  the  Crown,  who  bare  been  convicted  and  transported 


■litge  has  the  addition  of  the  k;  and  at  Ro-ro- 
tong-a,  it  adopts  the  nasal  ng  \  whilst  at  Siw  'At aland, 
the  nasal  ng  and  *  also  abound.  The  Sandwich 
Islands  drop  many  letters,  and  insert.  Instead,  the  k 
and  /. — Bounds  unknown  to  the  Tahitians.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  which  is  the  parent  tongue. 

By   a    comparative   Table    of   Alphal  d    in 

Polynesia,  it  appears  that  the  Sandwich  Islands  have 
only  IS  letters  j  Tahiti  Society  Isles,  16;  Australia,  1  (j ; 
Friendly  Islands,  Fiji,  20;  New  Zealand}  17,  these  oral 
languages,  when  reduced  to  writing,  being  expressed 
Qglish    letters.       In    the    Tahitian   and  Sandwich 

/afaasf  tongues,  Ac,  this  can  be  easily  done,  the  rowels 

always  retaining  their  simple  sound  ;  because,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  specimen  below,  a  consonant  new  r 
ends  a  syllable  or  word  !  But  in  the  Australian 
language,  a  consonant  often  ends  a  syllable  or  word  ; 
and  whilst  in  some  of  these  Instances  the  simple 
sound  of  the  vowel  is  retained,  in  others  the  sound 
is  shortened.  A  set  of  characters,  cssl  expressly  for 
the  various  sounds  of  the  vowels,  might  have  been 
desirable  towards  forming  SO  Strange  a  speech  into  | 
written  language:  but  Mr.  Threlkeld  meets  the  tlilli- 
culty,  in  some  degree,  by  placing  an  accent  over  the 
vowel  when  the  simple  sound  is  retained:  as — 

ftuii,  to  sound  as  the  English  word,  Dun,  a  cake. 
liitn,  to  sound  as  the  English  word,  Hoon,  a  gift, 
7'i.i ,  to  sound  as  the  English  word,  Tin,  a  I 
7i.i,  to  sound  at  the  English  word,  I 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  sent  by  Ka-rai- 

mo-ku,  from  the  Sandwich    Islands,    to  the    Rev.  \V. 

Ettas,   will   show  the   allinity  between   the    Sandwich 

Island    tongue  and   the  language  of   the   Tahiti 

here  it  will  be  observed  that  each  word  ends  with  a 

vowel. 

Santluich  hlaml,  Eia  kau  warii  orero  ia  oe,  ahea  oe  e 

Taliiiian,  :  taau  parau  ia  oe,  ahea  oe  e 

English,  This  is  my  communication  to  you,  When  will  you 

Snuluich  Island,  Hoi  mai  ia  nei  a  miho  mai  ai  io  matou  nei  1 
Tahiliam,  Hoi  mai  io  nei  e  noho  mai  ai  io  matou  nei  ? 

Return  hither  and  dwell  with  us  ? 
Sniulu-ich  Island,  Ke  ao  nei  no  makou  i  ka  orero  a  ki  Akua  ; 
Tttutian,  tapii  mi  matou  i  te  parau  a  ti  Atua; 

English,  Learniug  are  we  the  word  of  Oiod: 

Sandwich  Island,  Ke  malania  nei  no  makou  i  ka  olelo  ake  Akua. 
Tahitian,  Te  li.iapii  nei  matou  i  te  parau  a  te  Atua. 

English,  Regarding  are  we  the  word  ol 

Owing  to  a  peculiar  custom  at  Tahiti,  that  when  any 
word  had  a  sound  similar  to  that  which  was  contained  in 
the  King's  name,  such  word  was  changed,  many  Words 
now  obselete  are  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  •  for 
instance,  Orero,  is  the  word  in  Tahiti  for  spi 
and  was  used  formerly  as  such:  but  now,  by  custom, 
I'aran  is  used  for  speech,  and  Orero  is  in  this  - 
obsolete!  There  is  a  much  nearer  allinity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  can 
kcribed  within  our  limits,  so  many  referent 

ii  being    D.  tO  explain    the    subject  fully. 

We  propose,  however,  to  return  to  it  at  a  future 
opportunity. 

a  description  of  Polynesia,  in  three  papers,  sec  Satuidau 
hi,  Vol.  111.,  pp.  105,  146,  I 


What  though  the.  polite  man  count  thy  fashion  n  little  odd, 
and  too  precise:  it  is  because  be  knows  nothing  above  that 
in  del  of  goodness  which  lie  hath  set  him-clt',  end  tie 
approves  of  nothing  beyond  it;   be  I  .  and 

therefore  doth  nol  discern  and  esteem  «  h.it  is  most  1 1 k •  -  him. 

When  eon.  down  into  the  country,  the  common 

home-bred  if  habit  strange;  bat 

they  eere  not  for  that — it  is  tbx  ,i.     What 

then,  that  Christians  should  be  so  ten 
•put  out  of  comitcna  upon 

li  iliness  as  a  singularity.      It   is   the  only  flubion   in   the 
!,  yes,  of  the  King  oi  kin  .. — Colk- 

UIDOE. 


Is.t'i.] 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

1 1    it  were  possible,  with  the  bodily,  u*  with  the 

mental  eye,  to  behold  (1  tution  of  the  At. mm 

re  which  surrounds  our  earth,  wi  ihoald  ri 

compound  probably  the it  complex  in  Baton 

Into  this  dreanuunbient  ocean  of  air  are  carried  op 
whatever  exhalation!  ariee,  not  only  Iron  the  earth 
ii-.rH',   imt   from   every  organised   form  of   m 

whether  living  or  in  a  state  of  deeompoaitl tlmt  is 

(bond  upon  the  earth'i  lurfiu  c  •,  the  deu  -  of  morning, 
the  balms  "i  evening]  the  fragrance  of  every  plant 
and  Bowerg  the  breath  and  ehaj  odour  of 

every  animal]  the  vapour  invisibly  arising  from  the 
surface  of  the  whole  ocean  and  its  tributary  streams] 
and,  lastly,  those  circumscribed  and  baneful  effluvia, 
however  generated,  which,  when  confined  t<>  definite 
portions  <d'  the  atmosphere,  produce  those  vurious 
forma  of  fever  which  infest  particular  districts)  or 
those  more  awful  mid  mysterious  miasmata,  which, 
arising  in  some  distant  region,  and  advancing  by  a 

slow  Imt    certain    inarch,   carry  dismay  and   death   to 

the  inhabitants  of  another  hemisphere. 

Such    is  the  Complex  character  of  the  atmo-pi, 
and,   indeed,   from   this   assemblage   of  vapours  con- 
tained in  it,  it   lias  received  its  peculiar  appellation, 
being  the  receptacle,  or  magazine,  as  it  were,  of  ter- 
restrial exhalations. 

All  these  various  exhalations,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  air, 
being  neither  constantly  nor  necessarily  present  any- 
where |  all,  with  the  exception  of  that  aqueous  vapour 
which  is  continually  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  and  every  lake  and 
river.  But,  in  addition  to  this  aqueous  vapour,  the 
air  is  also  charged,  to  a  variable  extent,  with  light  and 
heat,  and  electricity;  of  which  the  two  first  are  so 
obviously  adapted  to  the  wants  of  man,  as  to  demand 
immediate  attention.  Electricity  is,  probably,  of 
equal  importance,  in  it-  relation  to  man  ;  but  the 
true  character  of  that  relation  has  not  yet  been  suf- 
ficiently developed  to  call  for  a  distinct  consideration 
on  the  present  occasion. 

f  Kiuu'j  Bridgewater  Treatise."} 


THE  SEVEN-EARED  WHEAT. 
Wheat  is  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  but 

the    Species    represented    in    the    engraving    docs    not 

thrive  in  cold  climates,    u  is  the  kind  formerly  raised 

in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
under  the  name  of  corn, 
which  meant  then  any  sort 
in  of  which  bread  was 
What  the  Americana 
call  corn,  that  is,  Indian 
corn,  was  not  known  ex- 
cept to  American  Indians, 
till  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Pharaoh  dreamed 
about  the  seven-eared  corn, 
and  we  do  not  know  that  the  one-eared  corn  was 
raised  in  Egypt.    The  wisdom  of  God  is  strikingly 

shown    in    the    stalk   of    Egyptian    wheat:     it'    it    was 
hollow  and  weak   like   Common   corn,  it  would   break 

with  the  weight]  but  it  is  solidly  jillnl  with  a  sort  of 
pith,  and  thus  rendered  sufficiently  (irm. 


Tuk  fruits  of  the  earth  do  not  more  obviously  require  labour 
ami  cultivation  to  prepare  them  lor  oar  use  and  subsistcm  e. 
than  our  faculties  demand  instruction  and  regulation,  in 
eider  to  qualify  us  to  heoome  upright  and  valuable  member* 
of  society,  useful  to  others,  or  happy  in  onrselvi 
W.  Bahkuw. 


lajrt  »uv. 

'In  fi.rAUKT  to  lbs  inoi, I,  lb.-  thought 
.1, 
now  the  hosty-fi 
On  vault  tliti  m 

Ili»  nmr.fr.m  cocmu  ''jr  day 

ick  ul-mt  tho  heaven',  high 

Will  form  a  (rider,  In/Her  i 

Ami  earlier,  to  attend  his  in 


I  away 

■>y, 

-I    -|M'.' 

geful  I 


Call  forth  the  ~1 

80  soon  to  rest  the  »h*d< 

N0l    lll.lt    'IIS    ».    II    |o    W 

A  month,  or  week,  or  pi 

<  >r  Beating  boar,  or  ■sal 
Maria  i  "a  the  dial's  cha 

.1  what  HM  I 
Honth,  week,  or  day,  or  fleeting  hour, 
Or  nmiiieiit  I  by  the  dial  laid, 

ir  endless  Ising  Imhl, 
What  each  cpiick  waning  (mint  mav  breed, 
And  what  may  next  i  i 
I  .11  lore,   to  ihvoi.-. 

As  down  the  stream  of  life  the} 
Or  long  or  short  the  pawing  d.o 
To  works  of  love,  our  Mah 
Thankful  for  cadi,  that  Mill  am. .11 
The  living  greet*  tin,  short  or  long. 
I'm  an  by  His  supremo  decree 
Who  tost  coiiimullileil  time  lo  Im', 

WhateVr  we  wish,  it  still  will  run 
Its  progress,  and  to-morrow's  sun 
Still  press  OB  that  which  thines  to-day, 
And  days  successive  pass  away. 
weet,  and  innocent  withal, 
To  note  o'er  this  our  earthly  ball 
Tho  growing  arch  ;  each  morn  and  night 

Enjoy  the  still  progressive  light, 
Ami  hail  in  his  expanded  wing 
Faint  symptoms  of  returning  Spring. 

Is  there  a  heart  that  I.,  .its  alul  . 
To  which  no  joy  the  Spring-time  gives  ? 
Alas!  in  that  unfeeling  1 
Nor  love  nor  kindliness  has  part ; 
Or  chilling  want,  or  pining 
:  brood,  or  comf. 

Meet,  who  without  profane  all 
Con  revel  in  that  blame]  asjoy  ! 

More  blest,  in  every  welcome  hour, 
If  Spring-time  smile,  or  Winter  lower, 
Who  round  him  scattcr'd  hours  or 
What  still  the  excursive  tease  may  pi 
Who  round  him  finds,  perchance  unsought, 

Fresh  matter  for  Improving  thought ; 
And  more,  the  nmie  he  loon  abroad, 
Marks,  owns,  and  loi  God  I 

[BsatOf  Mini's  British  Months.] 

To  exchange  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  gay  amuse- 
ments of  society,  for  holds  and  woods,  silence  and  solitude, 
is  so  far  from  being  alone  sufficient  to  ensure  a  hfo  of  true 
contentment,  that,  to  most  men,  after  the  novelty  was 
it  would  produce  such  a  sense  of  want  and  deprivation,  as 
if  their  former  existence  had  suffered  u  diminution  ;  or  as 
if,  from  a  region  of  light  and  plenitude,  they  had  fallen  into 
a  dreary  state  of  darkness  end  vacuity.  This  should  be  a 
.  to  all  who  meditate  a  retreat  from  the  world,  and 
induce  them  to  cultivate  before-hand  those  qualities  and 
habits  which  may  add  life  and  interest  to  the  calm  prospects 
ami  silent  exhibitions  of  rural  nature.  And  if  then 
any  who  have  sequestered  themselves  without  this  duo  pre- 
paration, they  ought  to  suffer  patiently  ths  their 
rashness.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  110  reason  v.  in 
should  sit  down  in  despondence,  since  by  a  proper  attc. 

to  themselves,  and  a  stead)  and  gentle  pei 
more  delicate  powers  of  perception  which  are  adapted  to 
still  life,  and  which,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  world,  ba\o 
lain  neglected  and  depressed,  may  yet   gradually  be  re- 
covered, and  called  forth  into  happy  activity. 

Still  we  must  remember,  that  as  age  advances,  and  tho 
I  and  imagination  grow  languid,  the  most  beautiful 
I  of  nature  will  lose  their  natural  attractions;  and 
that  it  is  only  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their 
Almighty  Creator,  end  his  glory  thence  reflected,  that  can 
render  tlieni  la- ting  objects  of  our  delightful  contemplation. 
Dates. 


8 

Till.  YOUNG  CHEMIST.    I. 

It  is  a  stormy  day,  and  I  come  in  with  bandi  aad 

red  whh  snow,  and  go   to  the  fire.     In  a 

minute  the  now  disappears,  and  my  clothes  arc  wet. 

What  has  .1  me  this  -—the  snow  is   melted]   but   how 

„u.l,,  the  same  lieat  which  warms  my  bands 

to   ill.-    snow  ami  change   it    to  water'-      Let   01 

i  experiment:  pal  a  tea-cop  full  of  enow  before 
the  Brej  II  -  melted]  the  heat  that  comes  from  the 
fire  gore   into  the  snow  and  Bwitl  it.     The   Chemist 

would  say  dissolved ;  he  would  call  the  process  disso- 
lution of  snow  Ay  heat. 

I  melt  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  in  the  candle,  and 
drop  it  on  my  paper.  I  melt,  also,  a  small  piece  of 
sheet-lead,  and  put  it  in  the  crucible  on  the  coals,  and 
utly  it  flows,  so  that  I  pet  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
DOtrer  of  heat  to  change  bodies,  and  of  the  nature 
of  those  changes.  Lot  us  try  another  experiment: 
1  will  take  a  halt"  pint  tumbler  of  water,  and  put  into 
it  a  piece  of  sugar  as  large  us  a  robin's  egg.  What 
has  become  of  the  sugar?  It  is  gone;  it  is  dissolved, 
vou  w  ill  sav,  and  so  it  is.  Hut  did  heat  dissolve  it  ? 
the  water  warmer  than  the  sugar?  If  not,  could 
the  water  impart  heat  to  the  sugar  ?  If  heat  did  not 
make  the  sugar  dissolve,  what  did?  Water  will 
dissolve  a?  well  as  heat.  Pot  salt  and  alum,  and 
peariasfa  and  gum-arabic,  into  tumblers  of  water,  ud 
in  time  thev  will  dissolve. 

When  snow,  or  sealing-wax,  or  lead,  have  been 
melted,  and  arc  again  exposed  to  cold,  they  become 
as  hard  as  before,  though  not  quite  of  the  same  shape. 
Bat  if  you  put  a  lump  of  sugar  and  salt  into  water, 
U  there  any  way  of  getting  the  salt  and  sugar  into 
hard  lumps  again?  Let  it  stand  for  ten  minutes, 
shall  we  see  either  the  salt  or  the  sugar  ?  No.  There 
is  a  chemical  way  of  getting  the  salt  and  sugar  again. 
The  heat  of  no  common  fire  would  melt  cither  sugar 
or  salt :  on  the  other  hand,  no  water,  however  hot  or 
cold,  would  dissolve  lead  or  sealing-* 

In  DM  ease  the  substance  is  changed  from  a  harder 
state  to  a  softer,  without  being  separated  or  mixed 
with  anything  else.  In  the  other  case,  the  sugar  and 
salt  arc  'mixed  with  the  water,  and  go  through  every 
pari  of  it,  so  that  if  you  taste  any  part  of  the  water 
in  which  thev  arc  dissolved,  you  taste  the  salt  or  the 
This  mixing  of  one  thing  with  another  is 
something  more  than  melting,  and  the  chemists  call 
it  solution.  We  melt  a  thing  without  adding  any- 
thing but  heat;  but  solution  is  the  dissolving  of  one 
thing  in  another.  The  tumbler  of  water  with  the 
lump  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  is  a  solution  of  salt  and 
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water,  and  the  water  which  solves  or  dissolves  the  salt 
or  (Ogar  is  called  its  solvent. 

vr.  we  have  seen,  dissolves  many  things ;  but 
there  are  some  things  water  will  not  dissolve,  whether 
eold  or  heated.  Chalk  is  one  of  these]  clay,  sand,  saw- 
dosl ,  pebbles,  &c,  are  others.  Put  a  piece  of  chalk  into 
a  tumbler  of  water,  the  chalk  remains  ai  it  was.  taste 
the  water,  it  has  no  chalky  taste.  If  you  pohrerke 
the  chalk  and  shake  the  water,  it  looks  whitish  or 
turbid,  while  the  water  that,  has  the  sugar  in  it  is 
clear.  The  sugar  melts  at  once  before  it  has  time  to 
become  thick;  and  when  you  let  it  stand,  the  chalk 
soon  settles  to  the  bottom  in  a  fine  white  powder. 
Sugar  is  a  solution,  and  chalk  a  mixture.  Besides 
water,  oil,  alcohol,  and  acids  will  dissolve.  Water 
will  not  hold  salt,  sugar,  &C,  as  long  as  we  choose  to 
keep  putting  them  into  it;  but  alter  it  has  dissolved 
as  much  as  it  will  hold,  the  rest  remains  as  we  pul  it 
in,  whether  it  is  powdered  or  in  a  lump;  and  when 
water,  or  any  other  liquid,  will  hold  no. more  of  a 
thing,  we  say  it  is  saturated;  that  is,  it  is  full.  A 
the  Salt  and  sugar  which  we  dissolve  does  not  (ill  up 
the  tumbler  at  all]  but  the  ehalk  and  sand,  cVc,  that 
will  not  dissolve,  do.  This  leads  the  chemist  to  think 
there  are  little  spaces  and  interstices  between  the 
particles,  like  those  between  apples  in  a  measure, 
only  a  thousand  times  smaller.  Vou  might  put  a 
great  deal  of  sand,  or  even  of  shot,  into  a  bushel  of 
apples,  without  filling  up  the  measure.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  thought  that  the  sugar  in  the  solution 
in  between  the  particles  of  water.  If  it  were  not  so, 
why  should  not  sugar,  as  well  as  chalk,  make  the 
tumbler  more  full  than  it  was  before? 


THE    SOLAR    SYSTEM. 

Poised  in  the  centre  hangs  the  glorious  S»y, 
ltuuii.l  which  the  rapid  Maactrav  doth  run  ; 
Next,  in  due  order,  Vaxus  wheels  her  flight, 
And  then  the  Easth,  and  Moos,  her  Satellite! 

Next  fiery  Ma  lis  pursues  his  red  career; 

Beyond  live  circling  AsTxnotM  appaari 

The  belted  Jopit«b  remoter  Bl 

With  his  I'cuir  Moons  attendant  through  the  skies. 

The  bright-ringed  Satus*  roams  mere  distant  still, 

With  Seven  swtfl  Moons  his  ofareuii  to  rnrMI ; 

While,  with  Six  Satellites  that  round  him  loll, 
I  'ham  I  slowly  eireiinivolves  the  who!.'; 

Dot  far  beyond,  onaeanned  by  mortal  eye, 

In  widening  spheres,  bright  Buni  and  Systems  lie, 

Circling  in  measureless  infinity  I 

Pause  o'er  the  mighty  scheme,  ()  man!  and 

Sour  feeble  votes  to  the  CaotAToa'i  p 


-TJ« - 


nuts  or  Tns  xiw  CAi.r.noyi.ofs.    See  p.  *. 
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THE  SKATING-SOLDIERS  OF  NORWAY. 


Nouww,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  is 
COV«red  with  snow;  ;uid  her  winters,  -which  in  other 
countries  are  of  short  duration,  extend  to  five  or  six 
months,  and  in  the  most  northern  parts  to  a  much 
longer  period.  During  this  time  it  is  impossible  to 
kkTe  the  beaten  roads,  for  the  purpose  at  least  of 
travelling;  and  when  fresh  snow  happens  to  fall,  even 
the  communication  by  means  of  them  is  stopped,  till 
the  sledging  is  able  to  be  continued  by  means  of  a 
machine,  which,  being  dragged  by  horses  along  the 
road,  restores  the  former  track,  by  clearing:  away  the 
snow  in  part,  and  flattening  and  levelling  the  re- 
mainder. The  thinness,  however,  of  the  population, 
widely  scattered  over  such  an  immense  extent  of 
Country,  renders  it  in  many  places  impossible  to  keep 
the  roads  open  by  these  means.  It  was  natural, 
then,  that  the  Norwegian  should  devise  some  mode 
by  which  to  leave  his  hut,  generally  far  removed  | 
from  roads,  and  traverse  the  forests  in  various  • 
directions,  with  sullieient  celerity  to  follow  the  chase,. 
his  favourite  occupation.  For  this  purpose  he  devised 
the  tkies,  or  snow-skates,  which  consist  of  two  thin 
narrow  pieces  of  fir,  of  unequal  lengths,  the  foremost 
part  being  pointed  and  turned  upwards.  The  longest, 
which  measures  about  seven  feet,  is  used  on  the  left 
foot ;  and  the  other,  which  is  about  two  feet  shorter, 
on  the  right.  The  latter  is  called  aandcr,  from  the 
right  foot  being  used  more  than  the  left,  particularly 
in  turning.  Both  skates  are  about  three  inches  in 
width,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  the  centre,  where 
the  foot  is  placed;  which  is  firmly  bouud  to  the  skie 
Vol.  Vlll. 


by  loops  at  the  side,  made  of  willow,  or  fibres  of  fir- 
roots,  to  which  are  fastened  leathern  thongs.  The 
skies  arc  smeared  with  tar  and  pitch, 'and  the  under- 
side is  hollowed  in  the  centre  into  a  groove,  to  pre- 
vent their  slipping  laterally,  and  to  enable  the  skie- 
llibcr,  or  skater,  to  keep  a  straight  course. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  nature  of 
the  country,  particularly  during  Winter;  would  seem 
to  throw  in  the  way  of  an  invading  enemy,  Norway 
has  often  been  attacked  during  this  season;  and  as 
the  use  of  the  skie  has  been  known  to  the  native 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  was  natural  to  think  of 
forming  a  military  corps  of  skaters,  and  furnishing 
riflemen  with  the  skie,  in  the  use  of  which  the 
mountaineers  display  such  astonishing  ease  and 
celerity.  During  the  former  wars  with  Sweden,  all 
the  Norwegian  light  troops  have  occasionally  made 
UM  of  skies;  a  certain  portion,  however,  of  them 
have  been  more  particularly  trained  to  the  use  of 
these  'kind  of  skates,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
shicl'ibcrc,  signifying  literally  skate  runners.  Previous 
to  the  union  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  there 
existed  in  Norway  two  regiments  of  skaters, — one 
in  the  district  of  Drontheim,  and  the  other  in  that  of 
Aggerhuus.  The  above  event,  however,  having  caused 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  Norwegian  army,  the 
number  of  the  Skating-Soldiers  has  also  been  reduced. 

The  uniform  of  the  regiiuemV-is  green,  like  that  of 
the  other  rifle  corps  :   thi".  upon  ordinary 

occasions,  also  wear  an  undn  >rsct 

kind  of  cloth,  the  colour  of  which  and  they 
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are  likewise  provided  with  a  poculiar  kind  of  p 

in  order  to  protect    th  be   more   cffectuully 

Imm  the  snow. 

The  arms  of  the  tkielbbtr  are  a   rirt  h    hj 

attached  a  broad  leathern  strap,  passing  over  the 
Ider,  and  a  short  sword.  He  carries  with  him, 
besides,  a  staff  (tkictloken) ,  sew  u  feel  in  length,  ami 
rather  more  than  an  in<  h  in  diameter.  This  which 
Id  in  the  rigid  haml,  is  armed  at  one  end  with 
an  iron  spike,  and  above  it  is  placed  u  circular  piece 
of  wood.  The  use  of  the  former  is  to  penetrate  the 
frozen  snow,  and  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  staff 
sinking  in,  giving  thus  a  firm  support  to  the  b 
The  tkiettok,  or  skiestav,  as  it  is  called,  is  likewise,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  of  considerable  BM  to  the 
skirllibcr,  in  enabling  him  to  moderate  his  speed, 
make  sudden  wheels,  and  preserve  the  necessary 
balance  during  the  descent  of  strep  declivil 

Tin  ig  represents  a  company  of  the  Skating 

Soldnr-,  formed  in  three  ranks,  which,  in  the  act  of 
.;.  are  commanded  to  charge.  The  first  rank- 
is  running  forward  in  the  :'it  of  tiring,  followed  by 
the  others,  which  arc  in  like  manner  afterwards 
advanced.  When  the  skieliibcr  is  about  to  fire,  ;i- 
the  left  foot  is  put  down,  the  staff  is  stuck  Into  the 
►now  on  the  right  hand,  which  affords  him  a  rest  at 
the  same  time  for  his  rifle. 

This  corps  to  the  skate-exercise  unites  that  of  the 
ordinary  chasseurs,  or  light  troops,  of  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  part,  as  it  performs  all 
their  duties,  diffeiing  from  them  only  by  marching 
•  hi  .-kates,  which  gives  it  a  very  great  superiority. 
Hie  skielobcre  move  with  singular  agility,  and,  from 
the  depth  of  snow,  are  safe  from  every  pursuit  of 
cavalry  or  infantry.  On  the  other  hand  they  can 
attack  the  enemy's  columns  on  march,  and  harass 
them  incessantly  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  without 
incurring  any  danger  to  themselves.  Cannon-shot 
would  produce  little  effect  directed  against  them, 
dispersed  as  they  arc  at  the  distance  of  200  or  800 
paces ;  and  their  movements  arc  so  rapid,  that,  at 
the  very  instant  you  would  expect  to  sec  them  a 
second  time,  they  have  already  disappeared,  to  ap- 
pear again  in  a  quarter  where  you  are  not  the  least 
aware  of  them. 

The  real  superiority  of  the  Skating- Soldiers,  how- 
is  chiefly  shown  when  the  enemy  halt  after  a 
long  march.  Whatever  precautions  may  then  be 
taken,  they  are  in  constant  danger  from  troops, 
which  have  no  occasion  for  path  or  road,  and  traverse 
with  indifference  marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. Even  in  those  parts  where  the  ice  is  too  foebll 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  the  nkirlaber  glides 
safely  over  by  the  mere  rapidity  of  his  motion.  No 
corps,  therefore,  can  be  so  proper  to  reconnoitre  in 
"Winter,  to  give  information  of  the  movements  of  an 
enemy,  and  to  perform,  in  fact,  the  functions  of  a 
courier. 

Ilmr  provisions  and  baggage  arc  transported  on 
light  wooden  sledges  (tk\e  kjelkcj,  which  one  man 
alone  draws  with  ease,  by  the  help  of  a  leathern  strap 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder.  These  arc  also 
extremely  serviceable  in  conveying  such  as  may  have 
been  severely  wounded. 

The  Norwegian  tkielObere  have,  on  many  occasions, 

extremely  serviceable  in  preserving  the  commu- 

on  between  distant  corps,  in  surprising  small 

liments  of  the  enemy,  and  harassing  their  march, 

whether  when  advancing  or  retreating. 

M.my  instances  arc  related  of  the  astonishing  >-peed 
with  which  the  tkieUibrre  have  forwarded  intelligence 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  One  in 
particular  has  been  recorded.     When    the  Swedish 


monarch,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  shot  during  the 

of  l'rederikshald.   in  Norway,   and    messet 

were  to  he  wnl  with  the  intelligence  to  different  | 

of  the  kingdom,  some  lltfniiimi.  which  were  with 
the  army,  volunteered  to  run  on  sides  to  Dronthiem, 
a  distance  of  more  than  400  English  miles,  mid  they 
reached  that  place  twelve  hours  before  a  messenger, 
despatched  at  the  same  time,  and  who  had  used  the 
greatest  possible  expedition  *. 

S e    idea    may  thus    be    formed  of  the  difficulty, 

nay,    even     impossibility,    of    making    any    effectual 
impression    by    arms    np*n    a   Country   like    Norway, 
uring  a  force  of  this  description,  when  her  im- 
passable mountains  are  considered,  and  the  unshaken 

spirit,  which  has  always  animated  every  class  of  her 
inhabitants,  when  called  upon  to  support  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

|  Abridged  from  Sir  Aimica  de  Capki.t.  Bbooki's 
Iff  is  /.cijifiiiiijuiifi  Sntdcn.\ 


EAHLY    ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  is  said,  that  nt  that  period  of  his  Ufa  when  the  ron- 
■aqnenaas  of  his  infatuated  oondoet  bad  fully  developed 
themselves  in  nnlaeseen  reverses,  Napoleon,  driven  to  the 

ncccssil)    of  defending   himself  within   liis  own    kingdom, 

with  the  shuttered  remnant  of  his  army,  had  taken  up  ■ 
position  at  Brienne,  the  very  spot  where  be  hud  received 

the  rudiments  of  his  early  education,  when,  unexpectedly, 
andwhib  1  msiy  employed  in  a  practical  applica- 

tion of  those  military  principles  which  iir>t  exercised  the 
energi  \  iung  mind  in  thi  of  Brienne,  Ins 

attention  was  arrested   by  the  sound  of  the  church-clock. 
The  |K>mp  of  his  imperial  court,  and  eren  the  glorii 
Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz   fade  1  lor  s  m  :u  his 

regard,  and  almost  from  his  recollection.  Fixed  for  awhile 
to  the  spot  on  whioh  he  stood,  in  motionless  attention  to 
the  well-known  sound,  heat  length  gave  utterance  to  his 
feelings,  and  condemned  the  tenour  of  all  his  subsequent 
life,  by  confessing  that  the  hours  then  brought  hack  to  Ins 
rccollection*wcrc  happier  than  any  he  had  experienced 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  tempestuous  o 

KlDD. 


HUMILITY. 


Tur.  bird  tliat  soars  on  highest  wing, 

lluilils  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest  ; 
And  she  that  duth  most  sweetly  swing 
Sing!  in  the  shade,  whin  all  thi 
\n  lark  nnd  nightingale  wo  see 
What  honour  hath  humility. 

When  Mary  chose  "  tho  better  p 

She  meekly  BSl  at  .lesus'  feet ; 
And  l.ydia's  gently  opened  heart 
Was  mode  for  Clod's  own  tempi.'  I 

Fairest  and 

Whose  clothing  is  humility. 

The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown 

In  deepest  adoration  bends; 

The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down 

I  ben  most  when  most  his  soul  ascends. — 
irest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
foot-stool  of  humility. 

Jamu   MoNTOOMUtr. 


*  Drnntheim  iu  at  this  time  invested  by  a  corps  of  t 
nounting,  ili«*aid,to7U00;  and  which,  upon  tin:  i 
being  n  of  the  king,  broki  ui 

and  cm  <  at.     1  In-  mater  season  had  i 

i  ilns  ill-fated  corn*  had  ti  way 

.i<  re  -  '•'  ■*  i       ii.nn-fhain,  ■  \| !  feo  the  reverity  M  ■  sortbera 

•  .and  destitute  of  shelter.      Thev  Here  closalr  followed    by 

'  nt  only  upon  harassing  .  and 

liinking,  piobabl>.  istrophe  which   was  ahnul  to 

mors  than  usually 
tlie  following  morning,  on  the  tkit  ing   up  with 

ilicir  usti.il  :  :y  and 

•pcctacle  presented  itself  of  an  am. 
.ind  i  \riy  morsel  nt  wood,  even  the  very  stock 
having  been  burnt  to  warm  themselves.     A  battalion  of  I  mi 

it  u  said,  escaped,  from  thsil   having   endured  the  seven!)  id 
I  better  than  the  Sw< 
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WAMP  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STA'll.*- 
PP  AMKKICA. 

Tin:  low  swamps,  to  which  I  have  d  ewhen  alluded, 
i  baton  of  the  Southern  States,  and  at  that 
time  were  extended   on  Ide  by  the  iwollen 

state  of  tin-  gnat  riven  which  descend  from  the 
Alleghany   lo  the   eaatward,   an\3  worm   their  way 

through    tht    lOW  alluvial    regions  of  tin-  pari    of  the 

continent.  They  had  also  their  own  peculiar  scenery: 
ami  those  in  tin'  vicinity  of  the  redee  and  Santee 
have  also  their  historical  interest,  a-  bein  ;  the  scenes 
of  the  guerilla  warfare,  >  arried  on  in  the  n  volutJonary 

war  by  Tarltnu  and  Murion,— -both  excelli 
and  brave  nun. 

The  gnat  extant  of  land  fevered  by  the  last- 

RWntioned   rivers   and    tln-ir   adjoining  swamps,    and 

the  gnat  floods  to  which  they  an  liable,  interpose 

constant  cheeks  to  the  regular  and  easy  progress  of 
travellers  ;  and  we  found  that  the  passage  of  both 
WM  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  detention  and 
difficulty.  In  both  cases  the  carriage  had  to  he  Kit 
behind  :  and,  in  the  first,  onr  persons,  and  the  mail- 
ttagl  and  baggage,  were  transferred  to  a  canoe,  on  the 

edge  of  what  seemed  a  bound!  I   situated  in  an 

over  flooded  swamp.  As  We  paddled  -ilenMy  into  its 
recesses,  on  a  tine  and  sunny  Spring  morning,  we 
seemed  to  be    removed    further    and  further  from  the 

day;— -such  was  the  effect  of  the  dim  twilight,  ahed 

Upon  the  black  pool,  from  the  crowded  state,  and  \  a- 1 
si/c.of  the  CTpreaa  and  water-oak,  which  rose  around 

us,  cloaked  in  that  long,  gny,  parasitical  moss,  which 

weaves  its  funeral  Strings  into  a  du-ky  mantle,  upon 
the  bram  h 

Sometimes  we  shot  noiselessly  into  a  little  opening, 

where,  high  above  us,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue 

sk\  ,  and  the  sun  gleaming  brightly  upon  the  catkins 
and  keys  of  the  oak  and  maple,  on  the  topmost 
branches,  or  descried  the  Soaring  Right  or  the  broad- 
winced  turkey-buzzard — the  vulture  of  the  south, 
and  the  most    detectable  t^(  the   feathered  race   in   its 

habits,  but  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  in  its  aerial 

movements,  lie  builds  his  nest  in  hollow  trees,  in  the 
deepest  nceasei  of  these  and  similar  morasses,  and  with 
such  jealous  CSM,  that  it  is  very  scldoindiscovcred. 

The  cypreSS  is  the  prince  of  the  swamp,  often 
growing  to  an  immense  size.  It  is  ordinarily  seen 
rising  from  an  expanded  and  conieal  buttress  or  root, 
si\  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  into  a  clear  shaft 
of  eighty  feet  and  upwards,  from  whieh  it  spreads 
into  lone  sweeping  branches,  covered  in  Summer 
with  very  light  and  graceful  strings  of  foliage,  and 
almost  invariably  cloaked  by  the  Spanish  moss.  Alli- 
gators abound  in  all  the  waters  in  this  latitude;  but 
we  wire  too  early  for  them.  The  genial  warmth 
which  1  have  described,  as  arousing  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble world,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  thaw  his  torpid 
heart  and  -tomaeh,  in  which,  if  the  -vulgar  belief 
may  lie  credited,  a  stout  log  of  wood  lies  entombed 
all  Winter  long  ;  and  I  met  with  a  farmer,  who  as- 
sured me,  that  he  had  shot  one,  in  the  early  Spring, 
that  attacked  his  hog-pen,  which  had  "  a  piuc- 
chunk  and  two  rocks  in  his  maw." 

[L.vtrobk's  Xorih  American  KioiWo.] 


Fan  inquiry,  if  restrained  within  due  ewadi,  sad  applied 
to  proper  subjects,  is  a  most  important  privilege  of  the 
human  mind;  ami.  it'  well-conducted,  is  one  of  the  gn 

fnends  to  truth.      Hut  when  reason   kUOWS  neither  Us  olliee 

nor  its  limits ;  when  it  is  employed  on  subjects  foreign  to 

its  jurisdiction,  and  revelation  itself  is,  as  it  were,  called    in 

t.i  bow  down  to  its  usurped  authority; — it  then  becomes  a 
privilege  dangerous  to  be  rxi  reised,  because  a  wanl  of  due 
respect  for  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Religion  -cUloni 
feus  to  enter  into  a  total  disbelief  of  them. — JjAUUii.NY. 


Kb  SS. 

As  Ortogrul  of  Ilassa  vva  along  the 

street-,  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  tl. 

which    the    shops  oil'  vic*w,    and 

multitude- 

: 
ill  -  eves, and  saw  the  el. 

returning  from  the  div 

jrul  mingled  with  the  a'  md  being  sup- 

liar,  was  permitted  to 

enter.      He   surveyed    the   •paeinoanaaa  of  lie-    || 

admired  the  walls  bang  with  golden  tapsstrj 
Hours  covered  with  silken  carpets,  and  dopiscd  the  »iui|iUi 
MM  of  his  own  little  I 

"Surely,"  said  ha  to  Inm-cii,  "this  pslscoisthe  ■>. 
happiness,  when"  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure,  and  discon- 
tent  and  sorrow  1  session.     Whatever  Nature  lias 

provided  for  the  delight  of  sense  is  here  spread  forth  to  bo 
enjoyed.     What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine  which  the 
master  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained?    The  disl 
Luxury  oovet  hi-  table,  uV  ifcy  lulls  him  in 

his  bowers;  he  braatbai  the  Iragt of  the  groves  ol 

Java,  and  sleeps  BpOfl  the  down  • 

i ml  his  mandate  is  obeyed;  lie  wishes,  and  bis 
ui-.li  is  grsUled:  all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom 

he  hear-.  II. liter  luin. 

••  Mow  different,  Ortogrul,  is  thy  condition,  who  art 
torments  of  unsatisfied  .1 

and  who  hast  no  amusement  in  thy  power  that  can  with- 
hold thee  from  thy  own  r  They  tell  thee  that 
thou  ail  wise;  hut  what  does  wisdom  avail  with  poverty? 
None  will  Hatter  the  poor,  and  the  wise  have  very  hltlo 
power  of  flattering  themselves.  That  man  is  surely  the 
most  wretched  of  the  -mis  of  wretchedness,  who  Uvea  with 

his  own  faults  and  follies  always  before  him,  and  who  has 
none  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  praise  and  veneration. 
I  have  Rmg  s  Right   content,  and   have  not  found  it:   I  will 

from  this  moment  endeavour  to  he  rich." 

Full  of  this  new  resolution,  he  shut  himself  in  hi-  chamber 
for  six  months,  to  deliberate  bow  be  should  grow  neb :  be 
sometimes  proposed  to  oiler  himself  as  a  counsellor  t 
of  the  kings  of  India,  and  sometimes  resolved  to  dig  for 
diamonds  In  the  mines  of  Goleondi.     One  day,  after  some 
hours  passed   in  violent  fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep   in-eii- 
sibly  seized   him  in  his  chair.     He  dreamed  that  ho  was 
ranging  a  desert  country  in  search  of  some  one  that  might 
l  htm  to  grow  rich;  and  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  bill 
shaded  with  cypress,  in  doubt  whither  to  direct  his 
his   father  appeared  mi   a    sudden   standing   before    bun. 
"Ortogrul,"  said  the  old  man-   "I  know   thy  perplexity 
listen    to    thy    father;    turn    thine    eye   on   the   opposite 
mountain."     Ortogrul  looked,  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling 
down  the   1  no  with  the  voice  of  thunder,   and 

at  on  the  Impending  woods.  '•  Now,"  said 
Us  father,  "behold  the  valley  that  lies  between  the  hills." 
( )rioe  nil  looked,  and  espied  a  little  well,  out  of  which  issued 
a  small  rivulet.  "'■'•.•II  me  now,"  said  bis  father, 
tnou  wish  tor  s.iuilen  aifliience.  that  may  pour  upon  thee  liko 
the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  slow  and  gradual  increase, 
resembling  the  rill  gliding  from  the  well."  "Let  me  be 
quickly  rich,"  said  Ortogrul;  "let  the  golden  stream  be 
quick  and  violent."  "  Look  round  thee,"  said  his  father, 
"  once  again."  Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived  the  channel 
of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty:  but  following  the  rivulet 
from  the  well,  he  traced  it  to  a  wide  lake,  w  Inch  the  supply, 
slow  and  constant,  kept  always  full.  He  waked,  and  de- 
termined to  grow  rich  by  persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony!  he  engaged  in  merchandise, 

and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lamls,  on  which  he  r.i 
house,  equal  in  sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  Vilier,  to 
winch  he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  expecting 
to  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  imagined  riches  able 
to  afford.  Leisure  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself,  and 
he  longed  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy. 
He  was  courteous  and  liberal:  he  gave  all  that  approached 
him  hopes  of  pleasing  him,  and  all  who  should  please  turn 
if  being  rewarded  Every  art  of  praise  was  triad, 
and  every  source  of  adulatory  fiction  was  exhausted. 
Ortogrul  heard  his  Batterers  without  delight,  because  ho 
found  himself  unable  to  believe  them.  His  own  heart  told 
him  his  frailties ;  his  own  understanding  reproached  hiiu 
with  his  faults.  "How  long,"  said  he,  with  a  deep 
"  have  I  bees)  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which  at 
-  useless  !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  bo  rich  who 
is  already  too  teaM  to  bo  flattered. JUUr. 
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MANUFACTURE    OF    CHARCOAL.     II. 


BURNING    THE    C1IABCOAI.    HEAP. 


N  examining  the  charcoal  heap,'  which  proved 
to  be  in  that  stage  of  the  process  which  is  termed 
quenching;  and  upon  making  some  inquiries  of  the 
burner,  we  found  that  the  construction  of  his  heap, 
so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  wood  was  concerned, 
differed  from  any  other  with  which  we  had  become 
previously  acquainted.  This,  it  is  plain,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture. In  order,  therefore,  to  render  this  part  of 
the  process  intelligible,  we  may  generally  state  that 
the  chief  object  in  view  is,  to  ensure  the  equable  and 
the  least  wasteful  conversion  of  wood  into  charcoal. 
Such  a  result  is  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of 
entire  or  mostly  cleaved  blocks  of  wood  (obtained 
from  timber  usually  felled  In  n  previous  season"),  in 
a  solid  hemispherical  or  conical  pile.  The  pile  is 
protected  above  from  access  of  air  by  a  coating  of 
turf,  the  grass  side  being  turned  inwards ;  above 
which  again,  is  spread  an  exterior  dressing  of  mixed 
earth  and  charcoal  ashes.  Now,  the  points  in  which 
the  processes  employed  by  various  burners,  res- 
l"-rti\ely  differ,  arc  the  arrangement  of  the  wood  in 
I  lie  heap,  and  the  method  of  firing  it. 

We  hope  to  be  able  by  an  outline  sketch  to  explain 
the  brief  description  which  we  an;  about  to  give  of 
four  different  modes   of  constructing   the   charcoal 


heap.  By  the  first  method,  a  circle  of  billett  radiating 
from  a  central  space  filled  with  brushwood,  is  dis- 
posed horizontally,  the  extremity  of  each  billet  being 
twelve  inches  asunder  from  its  neighbour.  In  the 
centre,  four  strong  billets  are  set  up,  converging  to- 
gether at  the  summit,  where  they  arc  united  by  two 
CXOM  pieces.  The  inclination  of  these  upright  billets 
being  taken  for  a  guide,  courses  of  wood  are  then 
piled  tip  around  the  central  space,  until  the  whole 
area  assigned  for  the  purpose  (a  circle  of  about  ion 
feet),  has  been  filled.  Above  these,  a  second  radi- 
ating horizontal  course  is  laid  ;  above  which  again,  is 
a  second  course  of  erect  billots,  the  central  billet 
being  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  cross-pieces 
below  to  the  crown  of  the  pile  above.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  larger  are  filled  up  with  the  smaller 
pieces  of  wood.  .  The  dressing  of  turf,  and  earth, 
and  ashes,  is  [then  laid  on  ;  and  the  pile  is  tired  by 
drawing  out  the  central  billet,  and  introdui  in:.'  a 
match  through  the  passage  thus  formed,  amongst  the 
dry  brushwood  at  the  base, 


CM,  or  n-axtl. 


By  the  second  method,  the  whole  of  the  ' 
is  disposed  in  radiating  horizontal  courses,  except- 
ing three  central  upright  billets,  which  preserve  a 
clear  space  of  dry,  loose  firing,  above  which  it  one 
upright  billet  (the  "  eW"  or"  brand"),  projecting,  ns  in 
the  first  method,  above  the  summit  of  the  pile.      The 

ignition  of  this   pile  is  effected  by  drawing  oul  ■ 

billet   of  the  lowc-t    COUTSe,  and  the  central  one 
above: — the  fire  being  applied  from  below,  and  the 
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rentilution  modified  by  help  of  the  central  aperi 
he, 

By  the  third  method,  the  lowest  range  of  hill. 

being  supported  fan  thai  position  by  the 


tides  of  the  pit.  The  upper  courses  an-  horizontal,  ex- 
cepting three  erect  billets,  which,  as  before, are  disposed 
around  ■  central  cavity,  filled  with  light  and  readily- 
inflammable  materials.  The  fire  is,  in  this  case,  ap- 
plied at  the  top |  and  it  is  observable  that  the  whole 
pile  or  stack  of  wood  presents  a  more  conical  form 

than  either   Of  the  three  other    piles,  OS  delineated    in 

mn  cats.    The  design,  as  we  judge,  of  the  arrange* 

ineiit  and  form  <>f  this  and  the  following,  and  of  the 
two  previously-described  piles,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  observe  upon,  when  we  have  detailed  the  method 
of  tin-  burning  on  the  moor. 

The  section  gived  helow  will  explain  sufficiently 
the  general  structure  of  the  "  heap"  which  we 
Were  inspecting.  We  shall  need  to  do  no  more,  then, 
than    particularize    the   arrangement  of  the  apparatus 


ejili  Sin. 


3f*c't  hiyh 

for  firing.  We  have  already  seen  that,  hy  the  former 
methods,  three  or  four  upright  logs  were  employed  to 
enclose  a  free  space  in  the  Centre  of  the  heap;  but  in 
the  latter  a  more  elaborate  contrivance  is  resorted  to. 
A  triangle  of  three  billets  is  first  formed  upon  the 
ground,  the  extremities  overlying  each  other;  the 
interior  area  of  which  triangle  is  rather  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  heap,  such 
base  averaging  ten  feet  Above  this  first  triangle,  a 
second  is  laid  of  less  dimensions;  and  a  third  above 
that,  also  contracted;  and  so  on,  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  at  which  elevation  the  opening  is  so  much 
contracted  as  to  he  just  large  enough  to  admit  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  club  or  brand.  The  prelimi- 
nary stage  thus  adjusted,  and  filled  with  the  firing, 
the  lower  range  of  bill,  ts  is  completed,  in  courses 
Inclining  upon  the  triangle,  to  the  extent  of  the  cir- 
cular area.  The  brand  is  next  erected  in  its  place, 
and  sustained  hy  billets  piled  around)  of  which  the 
thicker  ends  are  turned  inwards;  so  that  the  pile 
shall  in  this  part  assume  a  conical  form,  and  the 
billets,  upon  thr  removal  of  the  brand,  and  after  the 
firing  of  the  heap,  shall  close  in  and  (ill  up  the  cavity 
then  left.  The  sides  are  next  tilled  in  with  wood  of 
various  sizes;  and  lastly,  tin-  exterior  is  secured  as 
before  by  means  of  the  double  courses  of  turf,  and 
mingled  earth,  and  ashes. 


The  peculiarity  of  tb*  several  methods  of  charring, 

which    we  haw  Wl|| 

Become  mop-  obvtoas,  if  the  Utm  I 

relation  to  the-  position  of  the  firing,  be  atti  •  rive 

I.       Ill  i  onsc  cpU'IK  e  of  the  In  I 
in  the  first   and  fourth   meth  united 

for  tin-  most  part  at  the  sic!,  s ;  /.  r,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis.  In  the-  second  and  third  n  thods, 
the  charring    COIIIBieuceS    at    tie  in    a 

direction  at  riirht  angles  to  the-  a\  il>.      The 

and    fourth  methods  will  plainly  be  attended 

with  the  advantage  of  rapid  burm 1  and 

third  by  a  more  slow  process  of  separation  of  the 
volatile  from  the  solid  vegetable  and  niiiicnd  matter 
composing  wood,— a  portion  of  matter  of  I  metallic 
or  saline-  nature  remaining  after  tin-  eombnation  of 
the  purest  charcoal  in  contact  with  air.  Tin-  accele- 
ration of  the  charring  will,  however,  mirth  depend 
upon  the-  ventilation  of  the  pile;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  central  aperture  i-  secured  permanently 
by  the  construction  of  piles  2  and  .'!,  while  it  is  n« 

plainly  wanting  in    piles    1    and     I,  after   the    brands 

have  been  removed,  and  the  firine  has  taken  place-. 
The  rationale  of  the  arrangement  of  the  several  piles, 
or  rather  of  the  first  and  fourth,  as  compared  with 
the  second  and  third,  may  perhaps  he  soiiL-ht  for  in 
the  convenience  of  piling,  depending  upon  the-  form 
of  the  wood  employed  hy  the  burner.  The  more 
cylindrical  billets  would  conveniently  pile-  in  parallel, 
vertical,  and  horizontal  courses  ;  the  more  taper  I 
in  variously  inclined  ranges. 

Such  are  the  methods  ordinarily  p.irsucd  in  the 
arangement  of  wood  for  charring.  The  subsequent 
processes  of  firing  and  burning,  regulating  the  pri  . 
and  intensity  of  the  fire,  and  ultimately  quenching  it, 
exercise  all  the  ingenuity  ond  experience  of  the- Char- 
coal-burner. The  ventilation  is  managed  by  mi 
of  holes  bored  in  various  parts  through  the  exterior 
coating  of  earth  to  the  wood;  the  admission  of  air 
by  such  apertu  leratiog  combustion  with  a 

trifling  loss  of  carbon.     The  object  is,  of  com - 
consume  nil  the  volatile  portion  of  the  wood,  at   the 
same  time  that  the   carbon   is   left  undisturbed]   and 
it  is  really  surprising  to  observe,  upon  raising  a  portion 
of  the   exterior   coating,    nnd    exposing   the   layer  of 
turf,   how  unaltered   are   the   most    tender  Mad 
gross  in  form,  although  converted   into  a  black  and 
very  brittle  charcoal.      During   the    burning,   it  may 
be  necessary  to  subdue  the  excess,  as  well  a*  to  supply 
air    for    the   acceleration    of   the    ignition:    and    the 
process  is   modified  in   that  respcect  by  means  of  an 
addition   of  earth    to   the    exterior    coating,    (fig 
occasionally  by  a  free  sprinkling  of  water  npoi 
The  quenching  of  the  heap,  which  ordinarily  occu 
four  days  in  burning,  is  effected  by  the  same  means: 
and  the  charcoal,  as  quickly  as  prudence  and  conve- 
nience will  permit,   is   then  extracted  from  the   heap, 
packed  into  sacks,  and  transferred  to  the  deala 
principal's   hands,    lest    rain   or    damp    should    haw- 

-  to    it,    and    thereby   seriously   deteriorate 
quality  and  value  in  the  market.     It  is  believed,  al  >'. 
that  the  newly-charred  wood  is    less    Subject   to  frac- 
ture, than  afterwards   upon   exposure  to  the  influence 
of  the  air.  S. 


Tiik  greatest  things,  and  the  most  praiseworthy  that  ran 

lie    dene   for    the    public   gu  .1,   an-  lie >l    9  I 
parts,  hut  great  honesty. 


With  Kspeet  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health — wis- 
dom or  folly  may  be  shown  by  our  use  or  abuse  of  the 
various  articles  which  we  Consume  in  the  daily  acts  of 
eating  and  drinking. HoncKtx. 
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on  CHRISTIAN  HOPS. 

As  man,  iu  his  present  state,  is  enveloped  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty  ;   I  ,■  but   an  imi. 

vision  of  his  prospects,  lkn*{k  the  mist  of  futurity 
which  overshadows  them  ;  Hops  inquires  a  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  hi-  character,  ami  is  as  an 

l  sent  down  from  heaven  to  walk  by  Ma  tHe,  to 

romlmt  hisstCfM  through  the  wilderness,  and  to  lift  u|) 
her  exhilarating  tomh,  to  cheer  linn  amidst  the  gloom 
with  which  he  is  surrounded.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  he  ever  allows  this  choice  companion  to  abandon 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  until  every  calculation  has  been 
balllcd,  every  effort  failed,  and  every  fair  probability 
of  deliverance  or  success  has  vanished,  that  he  suf- 
fers himself  to  he  precipitated  into  the  dungeon  of 
dark  despair.  What  too  frequently  involves  hiin  in 
misery  aud  disappointment,  however,  is,  that  instead 
of  cherishing  the  hope  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  whose  guiding  light  would  have  conducted  him  to 
heaven,  he  attaches  himself  to  those  illusive  images, 
which,  like  the  luminou- exhalations  of  marsh  ground, 
can  only  embarrass  him  aud  inveigle  his  steps. 

In  the  character  of  Jehovah,  as  formed  of  every 
combination  of  moral  excellency,  as  uniting  in  itself 
every  thing  which  not  only  can  awaken  love  and 
excite  fear,  but  also  encourage  confidence, — and  in 
the  Gospel,  U  an  economy  of  grace,  there  is  a  hope 
set  before  every  man,  which  can  neither  deceive  nor 
disappoint  him  ;  which  can  neither  raise  hi.-,  expe.  lta> 
tions  too  high,  nor  will  suffer  his  apprehensions  to 
sink  too  low.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  balance  of 
the  human  mind  is  maintained,  that  the  equipoise  of 
the  character  is  preserved ;  that,  while  the  sea  of 
danger  is  rough,  while  the  waves  of  discouragement 
rise  high,  there  may  be  a  principle  within,  which,  by 
taking  anchorage  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the 
Divine  promises,  may  keep  the  vessel  above  water,  and 
.re  its  stability  amidst  the  storm. 

The  prospective  circumstances  of  man,  connected 
with  those  aids  and  supports  which  arc  pledged  in 
the  promises  of  God,  are  so  accurately  and  remark- 
ably proportioned,  and  so  mutually  adapted  to  each 
other,  as  to  inspire  hope  without  engendering  pre- 
sumption. The  highest  in  the  scale  of  Christian 
attainment  can  seldom  rise  higher  than  the  full 

•f  hope;  and  he  who  is  yet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  is  not  debarred  some  of  its  consolations.     Like 
the  early  traveller,    he   is    cheered  by   some   golden 
streaks  of  the  morning  sun,  reeling  upon  the  acclivi- 
lefore  him;   and  these  afford  him  an  encouraging 
f  the  splendour  of  the  noon-day  light.     It 
is  a  distinguished   feature   of  Christian  hope,  thut  it 
continues  firm  and  immovable  amidst  all  the  changes 
and  |»crturbations  of  life.     It  has  a  steadiness  which 
resists  the  impression  of  every  gale  ;   it  has  a  buoy- 
ancy which  enables  it  to  rise  superior  to  every  wave, 
great,  therefore,  must  be  the  dreariness  and 
desolation   of  that  breast, — how  lonely  must   be  the 
gloom  of  that  heart,  which  is  a  stranger  to  hope  !     If 
Alexander,  when  he  had  distributed  all  his  posscs- 
.  still  thought  himself  rich  in  the  possession  of  a 
hope,   which  was   dependent  upon  the  [sane  of  sieges 
and  battle-,  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  all 

'•s  of  war, — how  secure,  how  all; 

may  he  regard  himself,  who  has  all  that  is  immutable 

in  Jehovah,  for  the  foundation  of  his  hope,  and  has 

all  that   is    comprised    in    the   unsearchable    ri<  1. 

t,  as  the  inventory  of  his  promised  wealth  ! 

[Daviu'  /jlimult  of  tht  Human  .Wind.] 

Tiik  dun-ovary  of  truth,  by  slow  progressive  mi 

seeded  by  peteeptible 
litation,  i»  genius. — Lavatlk. 


USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XVII. 

TlIK   SltKKP. 

Tiik  wild  speeiei  of  which  the  cultivated  Sheep  are  vari- 

eties,  il  bond  in  several  parti  of  the  World,  bat  tins  annual 

has  bsen 'dosnoetioeted  nam  the  earliest   ages  of  human 
ice.   Pram  its  rtruetureand  habits,  however,  it  I 

under  the   iuiineihate  control  of  man,  and  is  not  so  much 

ohanged  by  cottars  bat  that,  when  neglected,  it  can  speedily 
into  i  state  of  wHdness.  Like  all  other  animals, 
the  Sheep  is  matailsll)  infloeneed  by  climate,  in  us  sis*, 
and  especial!)  in  the  character  ol  its  wool,  or  fur.  In  northern 
latitudes,  it  is  clothed  with  a  thic  i  urled 

hair,  which  is  of  that  particular  texture  and  form  desig- 
nated b]f   the  term  wool :    in  warmer   climates,  the  hair  is 

shorter  and  thinner,  and  reasmblei  somewhat  that  of  other 

animals.  Like  the  Ox  genua,  the  Sheep,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, loses  its  horns,  or  they  remain  constant!}  Ho- 
ped in  whole  broods. 
The  British  breeds  of  Sheep  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  our  cattle.  The  object  of  the  tanner  in  Ins  endea- 
vours to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  is  to  obtain  Que 
cusses  aud  fine  fleeces  ;  the  latter,  an  important  point,  has 
been  best  attained  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Spanish 

breed,   termed    Menu  With  our   own.'  Without 

entering  into  an  enumeration  of  the  varieties,  and  of  the 

technical  points  for  which  each  is  preferred,  it  may  bo 
stilted,  that  the  principal  distinction  of  the  different  kinds 

of  Sheep,  ill  these  island.-,,  arises  from  their  being  horned  or 
otherwise,  and  on  the  colour  of  the  face  and  lc^s,  which, 
in  the  heath  breed,  common  on  the  most  mounts] 
and  wildest  parts  of  our  northern  Bounties,  are  black.   Tins 
variety  bus  large  spiral  horns,  and  cor.  wool,  but. 

like  that  of  all  animals  nearly  approaching  to  a  wild  state, 
the  llcsh  is  rich  and  finely  flavoured. 

The  largest  breed  is  the  Tccswatcr,  a  hornless  kind, 
much  prized  for  its  Ueecc  as  well  as  its  size. 

In  a  Mate  of  nature  the  sheep  iheds  its  superfluous 
wool  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  The  time  for 
shearing,  or  for  cutting  oft"  the  fleece,  varies  accordingly  with 
the  temperature  of  the  season  ;  but  it  should  always  take 
place  some  time  before  the  animal  would  naturally  lose  its 
coat.    Indifferent  places, shearing  is  performed  from  about 

the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  .July.  The  animals,  when 
about  to  be  shorn,  are  driven  into  p  i    thev  are 

washed,  and  are  \\\ci\  folded,  or  p  cum  </,  in  cikIomii 
dry.  The  shearing  is  performed  by  men  sitting  on  the 
ground,  who  take  the  animals  between  their  leys,  and 
laying  them  on  their  sides,  cutoff  the  wool  close  to  the  skin, 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  spring-shears,  that  open  of  them- 
selves, and  consequently  only  require  the  action  of  one 
hand  to  use  tbeni.  The  fleeces  are  rolled  up  after  any 
dirty  wool  is  removed,  and  tied  round  by  the  portion  that 
comes  off  the  shoulder. 

The  male  Sheep  is  termed  a  Ham  ;  some  are  afterwards, 
When  full-grown, called  Htddtrs:  the  female  is  the  I'.irr, 
the  young  is  a  Lamli.  The  Sheep  lives  naturally  from  Bfteen 
to  twenty  years;  the  female  gi.es  with  young  live  months) 
and  Usually  produces  only  one  at  a  time,  but  twins  ai 
unfrequcnt. 

:  y  part  of  the  animal  is  made  use  of.    The  flesh,  the 

liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen, 
manufactured  into   cat-gut   for   musical    ill  and 

inanv  other  purp  kin  is  prepared  into  l<  .tiier.  ad 

parchment ;    the    hone-,    are    used    to  handler. 

spoons,  and  toys,  and  for  all  purposes  fur  which  ivory  is 
employed.    The  wool  is  the  material  from  which  the  clothing 

of  all  northern  nations  is  prepared,  and  from  winch  many 
other  species  ofwOVOfl  fabrics  am  made.  The  internal  and 
loose  fat  makes  tallow  for  candles.  From  eighteen  months 
to  two  years  is  usually  the  period  at  which  sheep  are  fat- 
tened for  food. 

In  the  Tear  1830,  there  were  1,287.070  head  of  SMieep 
and  Lambs  sold  iii  Bmithfleld-Market,  for  the  conaump- 
Uon  of  the  metropolis.  Taking  the  gross  net  weight  of  each 
animal  on  an  average  at   "•>  lbs.  and  50  lbs.  n 

ht   of  64,333,900  lbs.  Of  net  mutton  and   lamb 

ihe  beef  and  real  ooosanred  in  tbo 

lama  tune,  makes  a  total  of  1  lbs.  net  v 

of  solid  butchers  -meat,  eaten  annually  in  Loudon. 

Tiik  Goat 

SfKciti  of  this  animal  ore  found  wild   i 

the  world,  but  that  which   is  do  1    in   Bum] 

mliar  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe.    It  is  kept 
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in  England  rothor  as  a  pot  or  luxury,  than  for  any  use  that 
is  mads  of  It,    In  H  lid  is  there  i 

ii ir  t'miil,  and  tor  us  hair,  winch  is  wrought  into  ropei 
stuffs  of  Boinn  kinds, bat  ohiefly  tor  iti  milk.    In  ilia 

urope,  Spun  and  Italy  in  particular,  theee  aniraaU  arc 
hi  more  extensively  i  at  fre- 

quent at  tboae  of  sheep.    It  in  only  the  young,  or  Ki  I 
tin1  female,  thul  urc  c  ilrn.      I  imi  a  lon 

animal ;  it  will  breed  with  the  Sheep,  and  what  i  ■  lingular, 

boring  lire  nisi)  tortile.    This  tool  would  teem  ; 

I    the   two  animals   originally  sprung  from  Bume 

oommon  ttoek,  now  lout  from  the  tiring  treatteb. 

Tim   Gout  feed*  on  the  i 
and  bark  of  trees,  and  will  eat  hemlock,  lichens,  and 
led  by  sheep  nr  tttut,    Tlie  femali 
four  months  and  t  half  with  young,  and  produoesot 
often  two,  nt  a  birth,    she  will  tussle  other  animals  with 
great  readiness;  ball  ban  been  reared  bj  Goats.    The 

milk  is  though)  useful  ta  per. mis  uHlicled  with  couMimplion : 
hut    the  heiielil,  if  liny,   derived  from  tin;  practice,  probably 

i  from  the  i  air  and  scene  whieh  the  invalid 

i  in  his  excursion  to  the  mountoinout countries  where 
the  i  ads. 

The  itrong  effluvia  of  tht  ('•  *t,  so  offensive  to  man, 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  not  the  prur: 

IS  ■  Goal  in  many  Stables.     Hut   neither  the  reason, 

nor,  indeed,  the  tool  itself,  |t  veil  ascertained, 

It  would  he  toreign  to  the  object  of  art  to  enter 

n\  deseriptioD  of  the  Dear,  or  indeed,  of  to)  animal 

that  is  no)  domesticated,  whieh  earn:  i  to  bo 

ihe   ease  with    Deaf,    Etabb  .    .Vc,   though  all  are 

ore  weather  and  provided  with  bod,  when 
they  would  Rnd  a  difficulty  of  proouring  ii  for  themi 

The  uses  to  which  the  slun,  fur,  too.,  of  theSt  M  well  as  all 

other  animate  are  put,  will  be  mentioned  in  our  aeopuntof 
particular  arts. 

Tin:  Hoc. 
Tin:  WiM  Boar,  though  long  tinoe  extirpated  from  Britain, 
ii  abundant  in  many  forests  of  every  part  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  mdigenoui  in  Africa  and  Asia,  hut  is  not  so  in 
Amerien,  where  its   place  is  supplied  by  the  l'eccan,  and 
related  genera  :  it  has,  however,  been  introduced,  and 
has  multiplied  over  the  whole  of  thai  continent. 
The  multiplication  of  breeds  or  varieties  is  the  necei 
on  and  culture,  and  the  Hog  Ion. 
exception;    nine  of  ten  counties  of  England  alone  give 
names   to  distinct    varieties,  while    Ireland   and    Scotland 

of  their  own.    Our  breeds  have  been  greatly  Ira* 

1  by  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  ipeoies,  from  the 

East,  which  differs  from  the  European  In  the  shortness  of 

the  hair  mid  leg  I,  and  their  white  and  delicate  tlo-h. 

The  male  is  called  a  Boor;  those  lor  stork,  Hoys;  the 
female,  i  tow.    The  term  Pig  is  applied  to  the  young  of 

sex.  and  the  genut  is  also  called  Sicinr.      The  B 

extremely  prolific;   she  goes  four  months  with  young,  end 
produces  from  eight  to  twenty ;  perhaps  eigbl  or  ten  may 

be  th  From   their  small  size  compered  With  the 

dam,  few  large   litters  of  Pigs  are  reared  without  tht 
of  three  or   four,  either  smothered   by  their   mother  lying 
down  on  them,  or  else   being  eaten  by  her:    for  the  animal 

is  omnivorous,  though  usually  preferring  vegetable  food. 

The  great  advantage  attending  the  rei 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  animal  will  thri 
liet.    Where  there  are  Pies,  qo  vegetable  offal  ni 

wasted;    and   if   the    surrounding  country  he  well   w  a 
the    acorns   and    mast   of  the   f.Tost    is   tin-   beat    and 

natural  food,    lim  everywhere,  even  in  towns,  the  careful 
fife   will  find  nearly  enough  to  keep  a  Pig   in  the 
refute  vegetables,    washings   i'(   dishes.  &e.     In 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  dairies,  it  becomes  a  SOU) 
profit  to  keep   numbers   of  swim  I   on  the  grains, 

buttermilk,  ,Vc.     A  low  weeks  before   the   animal  is  to  be 

lulled,  a  more  abundant  and  more  generous  food,  consisting 
of  tares,  potatoes,  turnips,  &e.,  hum  be  given,  with  the 

addition  of  some  oats,   I  cans,  or    other  farinaceous   grain. 
During  this  period,  the  Pig  is  kept  oonQned  to  its  st] 
allow  ed  to  wander  at  I 
The  Sucking-pig  is  a  dainty  food,  esteemed    by  most 
ms  :    it  is  eaten  before  it  has  been  weaned,  when  a  few 
weeks  old.     Pork  is  ihe  Mesh  of  young  Pigs  before  they 
twelvemonth  old;  at  this  stage  the  animals  are  hence 
I   Porkers       Fresh   pork  is  usually  roasted,  but   pork 
for  boiling  is  always  salted,  or  pickled.      As   Const i till 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  seamen,  the  pickling  of  pork 


i*  nn  object  of  national  importance,  and  there  are  e«ti>' 
the  purpose  at  all  our  principal  tea-pot 
and,  in  a  chief  riopot  forth  ',  ih.-  |«,rk 

consumed   in  the  Navy  i-  !„,(, 

swine.     Pork   in  pickled   1 
brine  over  the  puces  into  which   the  earea 
the  lb  ed  with  dry  »alt,  mid    packed   in   air-light 

It*. 
Hut  by  far  the  most  valuable,  and  mmt  extensively  used 
ration  of  the  i|e»h  of  swine,  i«  Bacon,  which  < 
lutes  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  bod  of  our  agricul- 
tural   population,  and  which  is  u  wholesome  ami  nutritive 
r  all  who  ore  cngnged  in  hard  lalmur  in  the  open  sir. 
Bacon  is  mtha  flesh  of  swine  of  two  to  three 

Win  u  the  animal   has  been  killed,  cleaned 
ami  freed  from  the  intestines,  the  carcass  is 

tabic:   the   head  and  feet  are  cut  oft",  ami  the  body  ii  split 
open  up  the  spine  |   the  bams  are  then  separated  from  the 

and  trimmed  for  curing.  The  sides,  or  flitch,  s. 
arc   next    piled   alternately,  crosswise,  in    hea|«.  and  well 

1  with  salt,  to  which  some  salt-pctrc  is  added,  or  else 
the  Hitches  receive  a  leperBB)  dressing  with  nitre  I 
the  common  suit  is  employed.  Thoy  lie  in  this  state  for 
two  or  threo  weeks,  being  turned  and  resprinklcd  with  salt 
or  twice  during  the  time. 
The  noma  ere  prepared  in  the  same  way.  When  ready 
for  smoking,  the  hams  and  Hitches  used  formerly  to  be  hung 
up  111  the  chimneys  of  the  large  kitchen  fire-place  of  farm- 
houses, where  wood,  of  course,  was  alone  used  as  fuol.  A 
better  and  inure  useful  way,  now  used,  is  to  smoke  them  in 

II  building  erected  for  that  purpose.     The  sides  and 
hams  are  suspended  from  beams  of  the  roof.     The   II 
covered  flvo  or  six  inches  deep  with  dried  saw-dust,  which, 
being  set  on  lire  in  two  or  i  e  door  is  cl 

ill  aperture  lor  the  odl  air  being  alone  left. 

The  bacon  is  left  in   this  house  for  a  week,  which  is  suffi- 
.  I  it  is  then  packed  in  hogsheads  for  sale. 

1  Bacon  should  he  a  mass  of  fat,  with  the  least 
potlible  quantity  of  lean  ;  the  lean,  when  salted  nud  cured, 
being  a  hard,  indigestible  substance,  equally  unnutritiout 
and  disagreeable;  while  the  pure  fat,  when  of  a  pearly  hue. 
is  as  delicate  as  any  food  that  can  bo  eaten.  Bacon  well 
cured  is  nearly  ns  good  uncooked  as  when  boiled,  for  it 
should  never  be  dressed  otherwise. 

The  small  intestines,  when  cleaned,  serve  n^ 

is:  the  blood,  mixed  up  with  meal,  lard,  and  tj 
makes  black-puddingl ;  the  hide  is  tanned  for  leather;  and 
thu  bristles,  or  hair,   is  fabricated  n.lo  brushes,   and  . 
ployed  by  saddlers  and  shoemaker*  to  point  their  twine  with 
which  they  sew  leather,     The  finest  part  of  the  fat  is  puri- 
fied by  melting  and  skimming,  and  is  called  lard. 


THE  PASSENGER-PIGKON"  OF  AMERICA. 

Tiik  immense  number,  and  the  extended  flights  of 
the  Pi  ir  Wild  Pigeon  rice,  and  their 

extraordinary  appearance  when  in  nuitiiui,  ami  when 
at  their  places  of  must,  have  been  noticed  by  .several 
travellers,  hut  none  have  given  a  more  vivid  deacrip- 
tion  of  these  birds  than  Audubon,  the  American  urni- 
dat,  lY.mi  whose  splendid  work  on  the  Birds  of 
America  we  have  extracted  the  following  account. 

In  passing  over  the  Barrens,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
a  few  miles  beyond  Hardensburgh,  I 

flying   from   north-east   to  south-west   in    greater   nu:.. 
than  I  thought  I  had  i  re;  and  fccliosr 

an  inclination   to  count  the  Hocks  that  might  I'ass  within 
the  reach  of  my  eye  in  one  hour,  I  dismount! 
myself  upon   an  eminence,  and   began  to  mark  with  my 
pencil,   making  a   dot   for   every    tick  that   passed. 
short  time,  finding  the  task  which  1  had  undertaken  imprac- 
ticable, as  the  birds  poured  on  in   countless   imillitu ■'. 

and  counting  the  dots  then  put  down,  found  that 
1  I  had  been  made  in  twenty-one  minutes.  1  travelled 
on,  and  still  met  more  the  further  I  proceeded.     The  air 

iterally  filled  with  Pigeons,  the  light  of  noon-dej 
obseu  nil  the  continued  buzz  of  w 

•  1  to  lull  th 
It  is  extremely  intet  Tier  Hock  per- 

forming exactly  the  same  evolutions  which  had  been  traced 

I  Saturday  MsyasilM,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  208. 
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in  the  air  bv  the  preceding  flock;  thus, 
have  charged  on  >  group  at  a  rert 


have 


should  a  hawk 

pot,  tli<-  eagles, 

induction.,  that  haw  been  described  t*  the 

•  escape  from  their  enemy,  are  undc- 

.■ly  followed  by  the  next  croup  that  comes  up. 
1  <      it,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  SB  esti- 

mate of  the  ■llllwt  of  Pigeons  contained  in  one  of  theso 
nullity  Reeks,  and  of  the  >{uantit)  of  food  daily  consumed 

.  members.  Let  us  take  a  column  of  one  mile  in 
breadth,  which  is  far  below  the  average  siac,  and  suppose 
it  passing  over  us  without  interruption  I'.t  tlitvc  hour-.,  mid 
at  the  rale  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  in  a  minute,  this 
will  give  us  an  oblong  square  of  ISO  miles  by  one,  cover- 
ing 190  square  miles.  Allowing  two  Pigeons  in  the 
square  yard,  we  have  one  billion,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
millions,  and  thirty-six  thousand  in  one  flock :   as  I 

n  daily  consumes  half  a  pint  of  food,  the  quantity 
necessary  to  supply  this  vast  multitude,  must  be  eight 
millions,  seven  hundred  anil  twelve  thousand  bushels  a 
day.  The  flights  of  the  Wild  l'igeons  are  entirely  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  procuring  bod,  and  are  not  performed  with 
WW  of  escaping  the  severity  of  a  northern  latitude,  or 
of  seeking  a  southern  one  for  the  purpose  of  breeding; 
they,  consequently  do  not  take  place  at  any  fixed  period  or 
season  of  the  year;  indeed,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
c 'in i nuance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  in  one  district 
will  keep  these  birds  absent  from  another  lor  ft 

Let  us  now  inspect  their  place  of  nightly  rendezvous. 
At  my  first  view  of  it  I  arrived  on  the  spot  nearly  two 
hours  before  sunset.  Few  Pigeons  were  then  to  be  si  en  ; 
but  a  great  number  of  persons,  with  horses  and  wagons. 
guns  and  ammunition,  had  already  QBtsMishod  encamp- 
-  on   the  borders.     Two  farmers  from  the  virinity  of 

.sville,  distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  had  driven 
upwards   of  three   hundred    hogs   to   be   fattened    on  the 

ns  that  were  to  be  slaughtered.  Here  and  there  the 
people  employed  in  plucking  and  sailing  what  had  already 
Men  procured,  were  seen  silting  in  the  midst  of  large  piles 
of  these  birds.  Many  trees,  two  feet  in  thickness,  1  ob- 
served, were  broken  off  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ground ;  and  the  branches  of  many  of  the  largest  and 
tallest  had  given  way,  as  if  the  forest  had  been  swept  by  a 
tornado.  Everything  proved  to  me  that  the  number  ol 
birds  resorting  to  this  part  of  the  forest  must  be  immense 


hayood  conception.      As   the   period   of   their    arrival   ap 

Breached,  their  foes  anxiously  prepared  to  receive  them 

•  were  furnished  with  iron  poU  containing  brimstone 

others  with  torches  of  pine-knots,  many  with  poles,  and  tin 
rest  with  guns.     The  sun  was  lost   to  our  new,  yet  not   i 

i   had  arrived:   everything    was    ready,   and   uii 
MM  gazing  on   the  clear  skv.  which  appeared  ill  gliuip-e? 

amid  the  tnll  trees.     Suddenly  there  hurst  forth  ■  genera 

cry  of  '  Here  they  come!'  The  tioi-c  which  they  made 
though  vet  distant,  reminded  me  of  a  hard  gale  at  M| 
passing  through  the  rigging  of  a  close-reeled  fsessL  Al 
the  birds  arrived,  and  passed  over  mc,  I  felt  a  current  01 
air  that  surprised  me.  Thousands  were  soon  knocked  do*  i 
by  the  pole-men.  The  birds  continued  to  pour  in.  Tin 
fires  were  lighted,  and  a  uiaginliccut  as  well  as  wonderful 
and  almost  terrifying  sight  preeentod  itself.  The  Ptgaoni 
arriving  in  thousands,  alighted  everywhere,  one  ahovi 
another,  until  solid  masses  as  large  as  hogsheads  wen 
formed  on  the  branches  all  around.  Here  and  there  tin 
perches  gave  way  under  their  weight,  with  a  crash,  am; 
falling  to  the  ground,  destroyed  nundredi  of  the   birds 

beneath,  forcing  down  the  dense  groups  with  whichever) 
stick  was  loaded.  It  was  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion 
I  found  it  quite  useless  to  speak,  or  even  to  shout  to  thoM 
persons  who  were  nearest  to  me.  Kvon  the  reports  of  tin 
guns  were  seldom  heard,  and  I  was  aware  of  the  firing  only 

ing  the  shooters  reloading. 

one  dared  venture  within  the  line  of  devastation 
The  hogs  had  been  penned  up  in  good  time:  the  picking Ul 
of  the  dead  and  wounded  being  left  for  the  next  morning  I 
employment.  The  Pigeons  were  constantly  coining,  am 
it  was  peal  midnight  before  I  perceived  a  decrease  in  tin 
number  ot  arrived.     The  uproar  continued  during 

the  whole  night.     Towards  the  approach  of  day  the   noisi 

in  some  measure  subsided;  and  long  before  the  objecti 
were  distinguishable,  the  l'igeons  began  to  move  off  in  i 
direction  quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  had  arrive* 

the  evening  before,  and  at  sunrise  all  that  were  aide  to  II; 
had  disappeared. 

It  was  then  that  the  authors  of  all  this  devastation  begat 
their  entry  among  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  mangled 
The  Pigeons  were  picked  up,  and  piled  in  heaps  until  eael 
had  as  many  as  he  could  possibly  dispose  of;  then  the  hog 
were  let  loose  to  feed  on  the  remainder. 
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ROUEN.     No.  II. 

Tub  Grossk  IIoiu.uuk,  or  Great  Clock. 

Tub  effect  which  is  produced  upon  the  stranger  who 

he  first  time  walks  through  < 
is  described  by  all  travellers  as  remarkable  and  pe- 
culiar. The  general  arrangement  of  the 
character  of  its  architecture. — and  the  hustling  ap- 
pearance of  the  multitudes  which  throng  its  crowded 
thoroughfares, — all  serve  to  minimi-  bin  that  he  is 
•  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque,  though  he 
may  uot  be  in  one  of  the  most  elrgni.  'iat  he 

has  ever  seen.     Dr.  Dibdin  unhesitatingly  pronoun  et 
it  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  city  in   the  world ; 
and  such  it  may  easily  seem  to  the  eye  of  an  anti- 
quary, or  of  one  who   delights  in  being  surrounded 
which    carry    him    back   to   the   olden 
One  rube  one's  eyes,"  says  that  gentleman, 
"  and  fancies  one  is  dreaming,  upon  being  carried 
through  the  streets  of  this  old-fashioned  place;  or 
secret  talismanic  touch,  we  are  abso- 
•  h  human  beings  and  objects  of  art 
•nmencement  of   the  sixteenth  century; — so 
very    curious,   and  out  of  the    common    routine  of 
tilings,  is  almost  every  object  connected  with  Rouen." 

This  city  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
about  seventy  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Paris.  It 
boasts  a  delightful  situation,  being  embosomed  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  which  is  encircled  towards  the  north 
by  a  range  of  lofty  hills ;  while  on  the  south  it  is 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which  flows  in  a 
-i',  "proud  of  its  willowy  banks,  and 
tufted  islands."  In  approaching  it  by  the  road 
hading  from  Dieppe,  the  traveller  has  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  town,  when,  after  a  long  ascent,  he  reaches 
the  edge  of  this  amphitheatre  of  hills,  and  looks 
down  upon  it,  seated  in  the  plain  beneath.  As  he 
draws  nearer,  he  enters  a  noble  alley  of  tall  trees, 
which  in  the  summer  season  spread  their  arches  of 
foliage  ah  id,  and  allow  him  only  at  intervals 

ch  a  glimpse  of  the  buildings  of  the  city.  The 
most  famous  prospect,  however,  is  that  obtained 
from  a  part  of  the  raring  grounds  called  the  Mount 
of  St.  Catherine  i  it  is  said  to  be  magnificent  beyond 
description.  At  one  glance,  the  whole  town  is  seen 
beneath  in  its  full  extent — "  an  immense  stately 
mass  of  dark  gray  stone."  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  heap,  and  rising  far  above  it,  the  eye  instantly 
distinguishes  the  double  towers  of  the  old  Gothic 
Cathedral,  and  the  tapering  spires  of  other  churches, 
all  lifting  their  heads  aloft,  to  overlook,  as  it  were, 
"  the  .ny  valleys  which  stretch  away  in  the 

distance,"     'II.  urface  of  the   hills   is  highly 

cultivated,  and  "  sprinkled  with  gardens  and  vill 
the  \  while  at  walk  lead 

summit  of  the  mount  is  crowded  \ 
the  scene, — "  adding  to  its  an 

gent,  var  ..%   and  adorn.  pic- 

turesque ai 

There   is   no  town   in    '  resembling  Rouen, 

ilculatcd    t  I    notion  • 

appearance  and  general  attractions.  Dr.  Dibdin  says 
that  Chester  can  alone  ghe  an  idea  of  it,  although 
tbeaimiht  only  hi  some  particulars.   An 

modern  writer  amys  decidedly,  that  there   is  no  town 
ugland   at  the  same  time  so  fine  and  so  finely 
situated  as  Rouen.     Oxford,  which   is  as  fine   iu  its 
buildings  and  associations,  has  nut  the  same  advan- 
tages of  situation;  and  Bristol,  which  presents  ai 
a  mass  of  buildings,  wants  the  same  striking  ec 
paniraeats, — "  the  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of 
fields."      Ti,c  comparison  with  Oxford  was  mau 
centuries  ago  by  our  countryman,  Peter  lieylin,  whose 


ingenuity  discovered  some  fanciful  points  of  resem- 
blance  between  the   two   cities.      "  In  ten  hours,"   he 
says,  speaking  of  lu's  approach  to  Rouen,  "  our  cart 
dragged  us  thither,  the  whole  journey  being  ill  all  six 
['reach, — admirable    speed!      About    three  of 
dock    in    the    afternoon,    «e    had    I    sight    of  the 
town,  daintily  seated   in   a   valley  on  the  ri\er   Seine. 
1  know  not  airy  town  better  situate.  Oxford  excepted, 
which,  indeed,  it  much  resembleth   in  situation. 
There  are  no  fortifications  encircling  Rouen  at  the 

ut  day,  though  of  course  it  is  provided  with 
those  barriers  which  usually  impede  the  entrance  into 
French  towns.  Its  walls  and  castles  w.re  levelled 
with  the  ground  many  years  ago,  and  peaceful  boule- 
vards are  now  to  be  seen  where  formerly  bristling 
ramparts  frowned.  Yet  we  are  told,  that,  to  borrow 
the  pun  of  which  old  Peter  lieylin  is  guilty,  when 
describing  Paris,  Rouen  is  still  a  strong  city,  "  for  it 
taketh  you    by  the  RWdf  OV   countrymen, 

in  describing  it,  fail  to  remark  the  dirtiness  of  the 
streets,  and  the  offensive  odours  which  commonly 
prevail   in  them  ;   "  the   filth   is   extra]  Mr. 

Dawson  Turner,  "  villanous  smells  overcome  you  in 
every  quarter,  and  from  every  quarter."  The  reproach 
is  one  not  uncommonly  urged  against  French  towns  ; 
the  wonder  is  that  the  citizens  themselves  arc  uncon- 
scious of  their  being  open  to  it.  A  considerable 
degree  of  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years, 

ore  than  a  century  ago,  a  French  writer,  who 
has  left  us  a  history  and  description  of  Rouen  in  two 
ponderous  volumes,  spoke  of  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings,   and  the   care   displayed   in  keeping  the 

t*  clean,  as  being  among  those  characterise 
the  city,  which  were  so  well  known,  and  so  generally 
admitted,    that   it    was   quite  urn,  to    dilate 

upon  them. 

The  internal  disposition  of  this  city  betrays  all  the 
apparent  features  of  antiipiity  ;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  while  their  gloom  is  deepened  by  the 
loftiness  of  the  houses  on  cither  side.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  in  the  older  quarters,  which  are  i 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  j 
there  the  houses  have  a  very  crazy  appearance,  look- 
ing indeed  as  though  it  would  take  but  a  moderate 
to  bring  them  down  about  the  heads  of  their 
occupants  :  they  are  mostly  built  of  lath  and  pla 
having  the  larger  timbers,  which  form  their  frame- 
work, completely  exposed  to  view,  and  conspicuously 
painted  red  or  black.  They  usually  consist  of  four 
stories,  and  Beam  higher  than  they  are,   because  their 

are   so  very  narrow  ;    the  upper  floors   and  the 

(which  are  covered  with  "  Innumerable,  small, 
tile-fashioned  pieces  of  wood,  like  scales,")  project 
boldly,  and  by  their  overshadowing  masses,  render 
the  air  of  the  streets  still  more  heavy  and  gloomy  to 
the  eye  of  one  passing  beneath.  A  striking  contrast 
to    these    antique    tl,  -    afforded    by    the 

broad  and  spacious  quay-  which  open  on  the  riicr; 
there  the  sun  shines  freely,  and  there  the   "  glitti 

at     innumerable    mast-heads       present    a 

ng  sign  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
town.  All  the  activity  of  commerce  is  there  dis- 
played, and,  ''li  a  fine  day,  hours  might  be  spent  with 
pleasure  by  a  stranger,  in  Contemplating  the  animated 
and  in  le  which  i-  there  presented  to  his 

ne  of  the  houses  bordering  cm  the  quays 
are  in  the  old  stylei  (here  are  others  of  more  modern 
inch  are  built  of  white  brick  or  stone, 
scribed   as    "  really  handsome,    or    it  i 

jant.'  edifices,  though  they  look  rather  odd 

of  tluir  dingy  quaint  neighhou 

•jeet    of    the    engraving   which   we    have 
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■elected  fur  the  illustration  of  our  article,  is  oi 

it  is  called,  empha- 
tically,   La   Grout  Jlorlogr,  which  maybe   vulgarly 
translated  "  Tin;  Big  clock."    The  precise  numl 
ream  which  it  has  been  in  exisi  uctly 

known  ;  the  fact  of  its  great  antiquity  is  undoubted. 
Though  not  remarkable  for  any  of  those  fanciful 
complications  of  machinery  which  distinguish  the 
old  clocks  that  arc  to  he  found  at  Strasburg*,  and 
in   other    parts    of   I  It   usually   finds   a  place 

in  the  li-t-  of  the  iii"  I  famous  among  the  early  spe- 
cimens of  the  modern  horologftal art.  The  celebrated 
French  antiquary,  Millin,  in  (bring  a  notice  of  it, 
thinks    it   a    proper    and    convenient   peg  whereon  to 

hang  a  lengthened  spon  the  progress  of 

( lock-making,  and  the  genera]  history  of  contrivances 
for  the   measurement  of  time.     The  stone  arch   in 

which    this    clock    is    placed    runs    right    across    the 
t,   whicb  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Grosse  Horloge;  it  was  built  in  the  year  1527. 

In  former  years  this  clock  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  honoured  time  piece  of  the  whole  city, — a  sort  of 

oracle  which  regulated  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
good  citizens  of  Houen  ;  it  was  then  an  object  of 
great  care,  and  was  placed  under  the  especial  super- 
intendence of  a  master- elockmaker,  who  was  allowed 
a  residence  and  a  reasonable  salary.  "  It  is  called 
the  Grosse  Horloge,"  says  an  old  French  writer, 
"  because  it  is  the  most  considerable  and  best  regu- 
lated of  all  the  clocks  of  Rouen;"  but  its  name  has 
far  outlived  its  merits,  and  we  must  now  refer  its 
honours  to  an  age  bygone.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
remarkable,  as  Dr.  Dibdin  says,  rather  for  its  anti- 
quity than  for  the  regularity  of  its  movements;  in 
trance  it  is  heavy  and  clumsy,  yet  not  wanting 
in  a  certain  old-fashioned  richness  of  ornament.  "No 
inhabitant  living  on  cither  side  of  it,  whether  sta- 
tionary or  removing  beneath  it,  ever  now  thinks  of 
lifting  his  eyes  towards  this  object,  which  formerly 
perhaps  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  young  and 
the  respect  of  the  old.  Ancient  usages,"  adds  this 
lover  of  antiquity,  "  are  speedily  forgotten,  and  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  when  young, 
to  attract  attention  in  inaturer  years." 
To  the  left  of  the  Grosse  Horloge,  there  will  be  seen 
in  our  engraving  a  portion  of  the  tall  tower  called  the 
Belfry  ;  it  contains  the  hell  which  is  commonly  Spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  the  clock,  and  which  used  in  the 
olden  time  to  be  deemed  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  clock  itself.  It  was  customary  to  sound  it  upon 
the  occasion  of  auy  public  rejoicing,  "  iu  which  all 
France  was  bound  to  take  an  interest,"  as  an  old 
writer  expresses  it :  also  at  the  celebration  of  certain 
municipal  ceremonies,  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
fire  or  any  other  calamity;  and  besides  serving 
particular  uses,  it  used  to  be  tolled  every  evening  at 
nine  o'clock,  to  recall  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to 
their  quarters,  and  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shutting  of  the  city  gates,  so  that  those  who  were 
without  the  walls  might  not  fail  to  return,  at  the  risk 
of  passing  the  night  in  the  suburbs, — "  but  not," 
says  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
their  fires — no  curfew — as  in  times  of  old  with  u-.' 
Yet  some  French  writers  say  that  before  William  the 
First  imposed  that  obnoxious  regulation  upon  his 
English  subjects,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  he 
introduced  soon  alter  the  Conquest,  he  had  already 
established  it  in  his  Norman  dominions.  The  bell  is 
still  rung  regularly  every  evening  at  nine  o'clock; 
and  it  also  still  serves,  or  did  till  lately,  to  sound  an 
alarm  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  to  deprive  towns  of  their  bells  was  a  mark 

*  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol   III.,  p.  156. 


often  inflicted  in  former  times  as  a 

bment  for  revolt  I .  I 
hundred  years  ago,  the  bell  w 
was  of  sufficient  imports  confiscated  b; 

King  of  Fran.  lie  use   to  which  it 

had  been  turned  during  a  rebellion. 

In  the   year  l.TSl,  when  great  troubles  arose  all 
over  that  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
made  by  King  Charles  the  Sixth  to  impose  new  taxes 
on  his  people,  the  cities  of  Normandy  were  not  back- 
ward  iu   expressing  their  discontent.     In  some  of 
them  the  disturbances  were  attended  with  great  loss 
of  life ;  at  Rouen  there  was  less  bloodshed  than  at 
the   others,   but  the   tumult  was  very  considerable. 
The   people  assembled  in  one  of  the  markes-pl 
and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  king,  whom 
resolved  to  have  for  a  master  in  the  stead  of  their 
lawful    monarch.     The   choice   fell  upon  an    honest 
citizen,    who   was   anything    but    inclined    for    the 
honours  intended  him;  all  his  excuses  were,  how* 
ever,  unavailing,  and  after  being  carried  in  proce- 
through  the  city,  he  was  placed  upon  a  throne.     He 
then  received  the  homage  of  the  multitude,  and  was 
required,  ai .-cording  to   the  favourite   custom  of  tur- 
bulent mobs,  to  promise  that,  in  his  reign,  no  new 
tax    should    be    imposed.      The    popular    monarch 
readily  assented  to  everything  that   was   asked   of 
him  ;  but  being  infinitely  more  wise  and  prudent  than 
his  subjects,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  scene  of 
folly  as  quickly  as  he  could.     The  proceedings  of  the 
rebels  were,  however,  carried  to  a  more  serious  point 
than  the  election  of  a  mock  king ;  the  houses  of  the 
public   functionaries  were  pillaged,  as  were  also  the 
mansions  of  the  more  opulent  citizens  and  several 
monasteries,  among  which  was  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  St.  Ouen.     An  attempt  was  even  made  upon  the 
castle;    but  the   more  sensible  part  of   the  towns- 
people now  thought  it  time  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  prevention  of  greater  disorders.    They  accordingly 
took  up  arms,  and   uniting  their  forces  to  those  of 
the  commandant  of  the  fortress,  at  length  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  rebels.     The  king  approached  the 
city  soon  afterwards :  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of 
the  citizens,  who  exhorted  him  to   be  merciful,  and 
his  anger  was  appeased  by  the  punishment  of  two  of 
the  leaders  of  the  mutiny.     Still  the  tax,  which  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  disturbance,  continued 
to  be  imposed  even  with  additional  severity. 

A  few  years  afterwards  the  king  sent  an  intimation 
to  the  authorities  of  the  city,  that  the  bell  which  we 
have  described,  and  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  Rembol, 
and  as  being  situated  iu  the  Place  of  the  Massacre, 
had  been  confiscated  by  his  Majesty,  and  given  to  a 
certain  individual  who  was  mentioned  in  the  royal 
letters,  and  to  whom  it  was  ordered  to  be  delivered ; 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  confiscation  was,  that  the 
bell  had  been  rung,  during  the  late  disturbances,  for 
pretty  much  the  same  purpose,  that  the  l>eils  of 
France  were  rung  for  in  the  Revolution, — to  sound 
the  alarm,  or  the  tocsin,  as  it  was  called,  and  so  col- 

■gether  all  the  evil-disposed. 
The  view  of  the  Grosse  Horloge  in  our  engraving  is 
taken  from  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  Grosse  Horloge. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  archway,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  belfry  tower,  is  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Massacre,' 
as  it  is  called ; — one  of  the  numerous  sources  froin 
which  the  people  of  the  city  are  supplied  with  water. 
On  the  site  of  this  fountain,  once  stood  the  I 
the  Massacre:"  so  named  because  itopeneti 

it  of  the  Massacre;"  and  the  street  itself 
Massed  that  ferocious  appellation  from  the  numb* 
butchers  who  resided  in  it. 

t  See  Saturday  Magaiim,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  4-.  «nd  p.  U7 
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MANXKRS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  IRISH 
ABANTBT. 
I. 


'  A  hard;  race,  inured  lo  (oil. 


It'll  proud  of  heart,  impatient  of  offence, 

pamona  •Iron*-,  and  bold,  and  lull  of  Arc, 
kind  in  speech,  and  lo  the  ttranrer'a  call 
Their  doora  art  never  cloied.— Anonym.  ; 

From  the  rvlativc  situation  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Ireland  to  Scotland  and  Wales,  it  is 
evident,  even  were  history  and  tradition  silent  on  the 
subject,  that  these  districts  became  the  fir-t  settle- 
ments of  adventurers  from  the  shores  of  Britain. 
The  original  inhabitants  gradually  retired,  as  the 
Invaders,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  extended  their 
dominion,  which  was  distinguished  by  a  line  of  de- 
marcation called  the  Pale :  and  all  who  remained 
without  the  l'ale  were  excluded  from  the  protection 
of  the  Bngbah  laws.  The  project  of  confining  the 
native  Irish  within  the  province  of  Connaught,  by 
the  boundary  of  the  Shannon,  has  been  ascribed  to 
Cromwell. 

The  southern  and  western  counties  are,  therefore, 
unquestionably  those  iu  which,  at  present,  national 
peculiarities  should  be  sought,  and  where  primitive 
manners  have  been  least  affected  by  foreign  innova- 
tion, although  the  intercourse  between  the  south  of 
Ireland  and  Spain  appears  to  have  been  extensive 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Both  the  fanciful  eye  of  the  antiquary,  and 
the  more  sober  one  of  the  agricultural  tourist,  have 
observed  the  Spanish  contour  of  feature  in  the  pea- 
pantry  of  Kerry.  The  difference  of  costume  and 
personal  appearance,  in  the  lower  orders  of  different 
districts,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  remarked,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  one  barony  arc  easily  distinguished, 
by  their  peculiar  dress,  from  those  of  another.  On 
the  border  of  the  counties  Cork  and  Limerick,  the 
women  arc  generally  short  and  plump  figures ;  the 
men  well  proportioned,  tall,  and  rather  handsome. 
In  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry, 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case;  and,  in  the  latter  county, 
the  race  of  small  and  hardy  mountaineers,  with  light 
hair,  gray  eyes,  and  florid  complexion,  added  to  a 
circular  form  of  countenance,  are  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  tall,  spare  persons  of  the  Spanish  race,  if  1 
may  so  term  them,  with  sallow  visage,  dark,  sunken 
eye,  and  jet-black  hair,  falling  loosely  over  their 
shoulders ;  wearing  the  great-coat  in  the  fashion  of  a 
mantle,  fastened  by  one  button  under  the  chin,  and 
its  sleeves  hanging  down  unoccupied  by  the  arms. 

In  the  county  Limerick,  the  men's  dress  is  in- 
variably of  a  gray  (or  j>eppcr  and  salt  colour)  pro- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  wool,  without 
any  process  of  dyeing.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
county  Cork,  dark  blue  is  the  predominant  colour; 
whilst,  in  the  western  parts,  and  in  the  county  Kerry, 
light  or  powder  blue  is  almost  universally  worn.  The 
same  peculiarity,  but  in  a  less  degree,  extends  to 
female  dress.  In  the  eastern  baronies  of  the  county 
Cork  and  county  Limerick,  cloaks  of  the  brightest 
red  are  seen.  In  the  west  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  dark 
blue  and  gray  prevail. 

The  cloak  is  a  part  of  dress  apparently  never  su- 
perfluous to  an  Irishwoman,  and  is  constantly  used 
with  the  hood  over  the  head,  even  during  the  hottest 
days  of  Summer.  Those  who  arc  not  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  a  cloak,  turn  the  skirt  of  their  gown  or  an 
apron  over  their  shoulders,  and  in  this  huddled  style 
proceed  about  their  out-door  occupations  with  as 
little  alacrity  as  might  be  expected.  A  brown  staff 
gown  and  green  petticoat  is  the  popular  costume, 
with  stockings  of  the  brightest  blue;  but  these 


arc  by  no  means  an  indispensable  part  of  dress,  and, 
truth  to  say,  are  not  often  seen;  neither  are  shoes: 
considered  of  any  importance,  but  rather  ■  fatiguing 
incumbrance,  gladly  dismissed  when  opportunity 
oilers,  aud  sean  ely  ever  worn  but  on  the  Sabbath  and 
(rtlicr  holidays.  Journeys  are  invariably  performed 
barefooted,  the  shoes  and  stockings  tied  together  and 
thrown  across  the  arm.  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
desire  to  possess  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  or  a  silver 
clasp  for  the  eloak,  such  ornaments  being  considered 
as  marks  of  consequence;  and  they  are  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter  with  the  greatest  van-. 
Bonnets  are  quite  unknown,  the  hood  of  the  eloak 
answering  all  demands  for  the  head,  which  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  adorned  by  a  high-cnuled  mob-cap. 
The  fodahecn,  or  little  hood,  is  also  a  favourite  head- 
dress, more  particularly  with  those  advanced  in  life. 
and  is  formed  by  a  handkerchief  carefully  folded 
round  the  head,  and  tied  in  a  knot  under  the  thin. 

The  custom  of  greeting  with  a  benediction  hns 
been  practised  in  Ireland  from  time  immemorial.  It 
i>  perhaps  of  Eastern  origin.  Persons  on  a  journey 
are  saluted  with  various  and  peculiar  phrases,  appro- 
priate to  the  time  of  day,  the  nature  of  the  road  they 
are  pursuing,  or  other  circumstances.  Early  in  the 
morning,  or  on  the  approach  of  night,  you  hear  such 
as  "Godspeed  you,"  "God  and  the  blessed  Virgin 
attend  you,"  "  The  blessed  Patrick  go  with  you,'  \c  . 
but  if  the  traveller  has  to  apprehend  danger  on  his 
route,  the  expressions  are  more  energetic,  as  "  Sale 
home  to  you  by  the  help  of  God,"  "  God  guide  and 
protect  you,  and  lead  you  in  safety  to  your  own 
home,  with  the  blessing  of  all  the  saints." 

The  maledictions  of  the  peasantry  are  very  power- 
ful, and  embrace  a  climax  of  evils,  gradually  ascend- 
ing to  the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  from  "  May 
the  grass  grow  upon  the  threshold  of  your  dwell- 
ing," or  "May  you  stand  friendless  and  alone  in  this 
world."  Their  exclamations  and  apostrophes  are 
singular  and  figurative,  often  poetical,  and  sometimes. 
touching  on  the  sublime.  An  Irish  appeal  is  ever 
made  to  the  feelings,  not  to  the  judgment,  and  the 
passions  are  assailed  by  a  burst  of  thought  that, 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises. 

There  is  something  remarkable  iu  the  ideas  of 
freedom  and  independence  vaguely  floating  iu  the 
mind  of  an  Irish  peasant :  they  seem  only  inferior  to 
his  pride,  which  exists  in  a  degree  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  condition  :  a  thousand  evils  are  the 
result.  "  I  would,  since  your  honour  bids  me,  but 
that  I  scorn  to  demean  myself,"  is  a  reply  proof 
against  any  argument  that  reason  or  propriety  can 
suggest.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  mentioned  a  kitchen 
wench  in  his  family  who  refused  to  carry  on)  cinders, 
because  she  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  ol 
Inland;  and  it  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  Dot  me- 
lancholy, to  observe  the  consequence  derived  from 
this  "  pride  of  ancestry."  The  usual  language  of 
condolence  on  a  change  of  fortune  is — "  He,  whose 
lather  was  a  real  and  undoubted  gentleman,  and 
whose  mother  was  born  and  bred  a  gentlewoman, 
ay,  and  her  mother  before  her."  Every  person 
therefore  in  Ireland  is  a  gentleman,  or  was  a  gentle- 
man, or  is  related  to  a  gentleman*;  and  hence  un- 
fortunately arises  a  self-conviction  that  their  ancestors 
having  formerly  possessed  estates,  they  arc  therefore 
entitled  to  them. 

Poor,  proud,  and  sensitive,   the   Irish   character  is 

one  to  excite  our  pity,  were  not  those  feelings  in  some 

■MM  deadened   by   the   counteraction  of  oth 

•  A  (Unite  pawed  In  Queen  Anne'«  n  i^n    hr.  1 11  tin   puni 
of  all  loose  vagraou,  ami  ibe>"Iii»li 

u  ha  » ill  not  work,  but  demand  victual*  ami  coohenne;  from  houM  10 

llOUM! 
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ami  yet  no  doubt  can  bt  entertained  of  their  baste 

In    communicating    with    tin-    peasantry, 

iint  given  by  them  ii  in  ■  strain  of  hypa 
bole.  1  have  beard  Out  resident  of  a  rand- cabin 
k  with  perfect  assurance  <>f  his  drawing-room, — 
an  apartment  in  the  roof,  to  which  be  aeoemded  by 
i  ladder  j  and  the  foot-way  through  his  half 
acre  of  cabbage-garden,  has  become  the  road  through 
his  farm. 

Idler   of   a  village-piper,    requesting   payment 

for  his  professional  exertions  at  some  little  Ate  given 

by  the    lady  of  the    manor,  is   a  curiosity  in  its  way. 

and  1  can  vouch  for  its  genuineaeaa,  being  acquainted 

with  the  parties. 

To  the  BOO.  Mrs.  B 


Madam,     The  Hearer  hereof  is  tho  piper  that  played  for 

ble  I 'ninh  at  the  Tercaoe  on  the  18th  insti  ll"'l 

I  am  referred  i<>  your  Honour  for  my  hue.    Your  Ladyship's 

hi  fur  in)  li. .Illness  wouhl  be  almost  a  sufficient  com- 

psnsa  •  labour.  Patrick  Walsh. 

It   i.  to  be  Imped   that  the   Idea]  consequence  which 

this  .strain  of  hyperbole  produces  may  lighten  at  least 
the  mental  wretchedness  of  the  Irish  labourer's  con- 
dition; for  to  whatever  causes  the  present  abject  state 
of  the  peasantry  has  been  ascribed,  no  one  can  doubt 
the  fact. 

The  average  annual  rent  of  a  cabin  may  be  about 
forty  shillings,  or,  with  a  patch  of  ground,  perhaps 
fifty  shillings.  Miserable  and  destitute  of  comfort  as 
these  hovels  are,  the  benighted  peasant  or  hoflSnlllSI 
mendicant,  who  raises  the  latch  with  the  benediction. 
"  God  save  all  here  !"  is  confident  of  receiving  shelter, 
and  every  rite  of  hospitality,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  inmates  to  bestow  them.  He  is  wcl- 
d  to  the  best  scat  the  cabin  affords  g  the  largest 
i  is  selected  from  the  dish  and  placed  before 
him  ;  and  that  "  reserve  towards  strangers  which  alike 
characterize  the  Englishman  and  his  mastiff,"  is  un- 
known. This  hospitality  is  not  confined  solely  to 
the  cottage,  but  seems  a  national  trait,  which  those 
who  bave  visited  the  country,  whatever  may  be  their 
condition,  are  bound  in  gratitude  to  acknnwl 

A  lave  of  drinking,  which  is  said  to  be  a  prevailing 
<>n  with  the  Irish,  may  be  ascribed,  to  a  variety 
of  causes :  to  a  natural  fondness  of  excitement,  to 
convivial  feelings,  or  the  extravagant  notions  too 
generally  encouraged  of  universal  hospitality.  The 
cheap  rate  at  which  illicit  spirit  is  sold  in  Ireland, 
and  the  facility  of  procuring  this  potent  beverage, 
are  strong  temptations  to  Indulgence.  And,  indeed, 
tin1  patron*,  or  meetings  on  saint-days,  equal,  if  not 
J,  the  riot  of  an  ancient  Bacchanalia. 

A  peasant,  after  suffering  from  the  ill  con  sequences 
of  intoxication,  will  often  forswear  liquor  of  any  kind 
for  a  given  period;  or  will  take  an  oath  not  to  taste 
spirits  within  a  certain  barony,  or  "  in  any  house," 
or  "  cither  in  or  out  of  a  house;"  and  though  these 
vows  are  sometimes  religiously  observed,  yet  are  they 
as  frequently  evaded  by  various  and  amusing  strata- 
gems: for  instance,  a  man  will  walk  ten  miles  with 
the  whiskey  in  his  hand,  until  arrived  without  the 
prescribed  boundary;  or,  in  the  second  case,  drink 
it  in  the  open  air;  and  even  where  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  drink  "  neither  in  nor  out  of  a  house,"  his 
ingenuity  has  devised  a  mode  of  doing  so,  with  one 
foot  within  the  door  and  the  other  without;  and. 
when  he  swears  by  all  he  considers  holy,  to  drink 
'•  not  a  drop  at  all  at  all,"  he  surmounts  his  difficulty 
by  eating  the  bread  he  has  sopped  in  the  cratur. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  wine  or  spirits  should  be 
considered  an  infallible  remedy  for  every  complaint, 
since  the  seat  of  every  disease  is   believed  to   be   in 


tb«  heart.  I  he  universal  comment  beside  the  bed 
of  Bfl  invalid  is — "  liis  poor  benrt  just  want*  a  little 
drop  of  comfort  tii  nourish  it;"  and  a< 

of    the   country   gentry    are    daily    b**et    with 
squalid  appln  ai  presenting  a  n.il  bottle,  and 

beseeching  a  drop  of  wine,  "  for  a  poor  man  lying 
down  in  his  sick  bed  yonder;"  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  In-  pulse,  a  refusal  is  considered  as 
little  abort  of  barbarity. 

Amongst  tin  king  remains  of  feudal  man- 

ners  are  the  contests  between  clans  or  factions,  which 
SO  frequently  occur,  in  open  defiance  of  the  (nil 
authority.  A  fair,  a  patron,  or  other  publi. 
seldom  concludes  without  a  pitched  battle,  and  tin- 
loss  of  three  or  four  lives  ;  the  weapons  arc  commonly 
cudgels  and  stones;  but  I  once  witnessed  the  gathering, 
as  it  was  called,  of  a  faction,  for  the  pnrpos 
deciding  some  matter  of  right,  which  had  been  thus 
disputed  annually  for  more  than  forty  years,  where 
about  twenty  men  were  armed  with  muskets  unit 
fowling-pieces,  and  others  with  scythes,  and  bayonets 
stuck  on  poles, 

It  is  not  unusual  to  seek  a  quarrel  sufficient  to 
authorise  ■  general  fight,  and  so  inherent  is  the  spirit 
leading  to  this  kind  of  pastime,  that  rather  than  re- 
main an  idle  spectator  of  moderate  enjoyment,  or 
return  quietly  home  with  a  head  unbroken,  a  man 
will  sometimes,  from  a  mere  lose  of  combat,  and 
without  any  malice,  take  off  his  coat,  and  holding  it 
by  the  collar,  trail  it  through  the  assembly,  challeng 
or  beguiling  any  one  to  step  on  it;  which  iu-ult 
he  no  sooner  succeeds  in  obtaining,  than  he  feels 
justified  in  knocking  down  the  offender,  and  the  tport 
begin*.  The  pleasure  derived  from  this  sort  of  occu- 
pation, may,  doubtless,  be  felt  by  men  who  will  tell 
you.  they  carry  a  cudgel  "just  to  keep  the  cold  out 
of  their  bands." 

The  mode  in  which  a  farmer  obtains  his  supply  of 
fuel  for  the  Winter  is  somewhat  singular.  His  inten- 
tion of  cutting  turf  on  a  particular  day  in  the  ensuing 
week  is  generally  announced  at  the  parish  chapel, 
and,  on  the  appointed  morning,  all  his  neighbours  and 
friends  (some  of  whom  have  perhaps  travelled  ten  or 
twelve  miles,)  assemble  for  the  pnrpose  of  assisting 
in  the  labour.  Emulation  produces  exertion,  and, 
owing  to  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  work  is 
quickly  performed, — four  or  five  hours  being  the 
usual  time  devoted  to  the  purpose.  No  wages  arc 
given  on  these  occasions,  but,  to  compensate  for  non- 
payment, there  is  always  a  feast  (if  it  may  be  so 
(ailed)  prepared,  with  the  addition  of  a  piper.  These 
are  termed  Mihill  meetings;  and  the  same  custom 
prevails  at  haymaking. 

The  festivities  and  customs  peculiar  to  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  are  many  of  them  curious,  and  may 
bo  novel  to  the  English  reader.  They  resemble,  in  a 
great  decree,  those  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and 
are,  as  in  the  Highlands,  more  vigorously  obser\<  a  I 
than  in  England,  where  civilization  has  destr 
most  of  the  ancient  and  mysterious  feelings  productive 
of  such  ril 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year,  a  cake  is  thrown 
against  the  outside  door  of  each  house  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  which  ceremony  is  said  to  keep  out 
hunger  during  the  ensuing  one;  and  the  many  thou- 
sand practical  illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
artifice  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  com  iction 
of  the  same.  On  the  anniversary  of  St.  Stephen,  (the 
day  after  Christmas  Day,)  it  is  customary  for  groups 
of  young  villagers  to  bear  about  a  holly-bush  adorned 
with  ribbons,  and  having  many  wrens  depending  from 
it.  This  is  carried  from  house  to  house  with  some 
ceremony,  the  "  Wren-boys"  chanting  several  verses. 
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the  burden  of  which  may  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
lowing line*  of  their  song : — 

The  Wren,  the  Wren,  the  king  of  all  bird*, 
8C  Stephen'*  day  was  taught  in  the  furze; 
Although  he  i*  little,  hi*  family*  great; 
I  pray  yon,  good  landlady,  give  u*  a  treat 

A  small  piece  of  money  is  usually  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  evening  concludes  in  merry-making  with  the 
money  thus  collected. 

Ou  the  eve  of  St.  John  and  some  other  festivals. 
a  broomstick  dressed  up  as  a  figure,  and  called  a 
Brtdogue,  is  borne  about  in  the  twilight  from  one 
cabin  to  another,  and  suddenly  pushed  in  at  the  door. 
The  alarm  or  surprise  occasioned  by  this  feat  produces 
some  mirth. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Irish  are  generally  of  a 
harmless  kind,  that  the  mind  rather  Soger*  on  with 
pleasure  than  turns  from  in  disgust ;  but  there  is  one 
superstition  1  have  not  yet  named,  of  so  horrible  and 
diabolic  a  nature,  that  it  was  long  before  I  could  believe 
in  its  extensive  existence;  of  which  fact,  BOW 
minute  inquiry  and  subsequent  evidence  have  fully 
convinced  me.  I  allude  to  the  belief  that  the  left 
baud  of  a  corpse,  if  dipped  into  the  milk-pail,  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  milk  produce  considerably 
more  cream,  and  of  a  richer  and  better  kind,  than  it 
would  have  done  without  this  spell.  In  the  year 
1816,  I  saw  a  woman  who  had  been  apprehended 
and  taken  into  custody,  on  a  charge  of  raising  cream 
by  means  of  a  dead  man's  hand, — and  two  hands,  in 
a  shocking  state  of  putrefaction,  were  exhibited  as 
evidences  of  the  fact:  it  was  afterwards,  however, 
proved  that  these  hands  had  been  conveyed  into  the 
dairy  by  some  persons  who  wished  to  injure  the  poor 
woman ;  but  the  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  superstition,  which  then  became 
a  general  subject  of  conversation  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  it  occurred. 

Courtship  is  geuerally  commenced  soon  after  the 
parties  attain  their  teens.  A  numerous  offspring  is 
the  result  of  early  marriage;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  appearance  of  father  and  son  is  more 
like  (hat  of  brothers;  and  they  associate  together 
rather  with  a  fraternal  feeling,  than  with  that  usually 
existing  between  parent  and  child. 

A  house  with  three  contiguous  apartments  is 
selected  for  a  weddiug;  the  reason  of  this  is  to 
preserve  a  distinction  between  the  classes  of  company 
expected.  The  best  apartment  is  reserved  for  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  the  priest,  the  piper,  and  the 
more  opulent  and  respectable  guests,  as  the  landlord, 
his  family,  and  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  are 
always  invited  and  usually  attcntl  on  such  occasions. 
The  second  apartment  is  appropriated  for  the  neigh- 
bours in  general ;  and  the  third,  or  an  out-house,  is 
devoted  to  th<  in  of  buckaughs,  shulcrs,  and 

r  beggars.  When  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  two 
m  are  raised  amongst  the  guests;  the  first 
for  the  priest,  tb<:  other  for  the  piper.  The,-  assembly 
docs  not  take  place  until  late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed,  and  the  fes- 
tivities seldom  conclude  before  day-break  the  next 
morning. 

Buckaughs  are  a  description  of  mendicants  that, 
within  th<  *e  few  years,  have  considerably  diminished. 
The  uam<  implies  a  lame,  or  mutilated  person ;  but 
vigorous  young  men  may  be  found,  who,  having 
assumed  the  ragged  garb,  crave  the  privileges  of  the 
impotent  and  aged.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  gipsies, 
but  their  place  is  filled  by  buckaughs,  who  have  the 
same  wandering  habiu  and  adopt  the  same  uus 
mode  of  Ufc,  without,  however,  entering  into  associa- 
tions or  troops. 


A  buckaugh  is  a  solitary  and  isolated  being,  on  i 
who  seems  to  stand  alone  in  the  world,  without  appa- 
rent occupation  or  PWult  lie  is  met  travelling 
both  on  the  high  road  and  in  unfrequented  paths,  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  his  beard  unshaven,  and 
his  body  encased  in  a  garment  composed  of  shreds 
and  patches,  or,  to  use  the  more  expressive  loeal 
idiom,  "  a  coat  all  stitches  and  packthread."  Loaded 
with  innumerable  bags  and  wallets,  be  strides  on, 
assisted  by  a  long  walking-pole,  shod  with  iron,  ami 
terminated  by  a  formidable  spike.  In  the  evening 
the  buckaugh  is  seen  seated  beside  the  turf  fit 
the  poor  cottager's  hearth,  partaking  of  his  humble 
fare,  the  wallets  and  staff  deposited  in  a  corn 
the  cabin,  and  at  night  he  reposes  beside  them  on  a 
bundle  of  straw.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tie  se 
men  with  considerable  literary  acquirements:  they 
are  generally  the  possessors  of  several  books  and 
Irish  manuscripts,  which  they  have  collected,  and 
bear  about  from  place  to  place  with  incredible  fond- 
ness, nor  can  money  always  purchase  part  of  their 
travelling  library;  their  knowledge  of  writing  rcn 
them  acceptable  guests  to  many  farmers,  whose  CON 
rcspondence  is  often  entirely  carried  on  by  such 
agency. 

By  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  buckaughs 
are  generally  looked  upon  with  much  regard,  and 
made  the  mutual  confidants  of  their  rustic  am 

persons    write    love-letters    and    then    secretly 
deliver  them,  commend  the  youth  to  his  mistress  and 
the  girl  to  her  lover,  and  are  consequently  can 
and  consulted  by  all  parties.     A  buckaugh  is 
umpire  of  rural  disputes,  and  the  ambassador  from 
one  clan  or  faction  to  another,   in  which  diplomatic 
capacity  he  is  termed  "  the  spokesman."    The  super- 
abundance of  potatoes  and  broken  victuals 
upon  them  from  motives  of  gratitude  or  charity,  they 
usually  sell  to  the  family  of  the  poor  peasant,   or  to 
city  mendicants,  whom  they  consider  as  an  inferior 
order  of  persons,  and,  in   fact,  they  are  so,  as  their 
respective  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  are  essentially 
at  variance.     Deeply  conversant  with  character,  this 
singular  class  of  mendicants  are  quick,  artful 
intelligent,  but  assume  a  careless  and  easy  manner, 
seldom  hesitating  when  it  is  for  their  own  advanl 
duping  those  who  have  confided  in  them,  and 
have  heard  instances  of  the  almost  chivalrous  honour 
of  a  poor  buckaugh. 

Beggars  crowd  rouni  strangers  at  every  town  or 
village,   in  a   manner   that   to   the   English    traveller 
appears  quite  marvellous,  always  urging  their  demands 
in  the  imperative  mood.     "  Ah  then,  if  you  have  one 
halfpenny  in  the  world  you  shall  give  it  me  till  1 
some  food  for  a  sick  child."     "  Remember  the  poor, 
your  honour;    and  may  God   increase   you;    a   i 
p<  nny,  your  honour,  would  be  nothing  to  the  lik 
ye;  a  tenpenny,   your  honour,   amongst  us,   and  we 
will  not  grumble."    At  least  twenty  of  these  demands 
at  once  assail  you;  and  if  you  give  to  some,  the 
inforcement  of  applicants  becomes  so  numerous  as 
to  be  quite   deafening,    invoking   the   most    sfmnilar 
blessings  on  you  and  yours  for  ever;   but,  it 
"  hard-hearted,"  bestowing   as  liberally  their  on 
The  eloquence  of  an  Irish  mendicant  is  wry  peculiar, 
and  sometimes  incredible.      I  remember  a  poor  blind 
woman,  who,  for  many  years,  took  hat  \  cry 

evening  on  George's  Quay,  in  Cork,  whose  appeals 
to  the  passengers  were  made  in  the  most  figurative 
manner;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  more  poetry  on  the 
subject  of  blindness  uttered  than  I  have  heard  from 
her  lips. 

[Abridfed.irom  Cropton  Crou  b  ■  Huturchtt  in  the 
South  of  Inland, 


1836.] 
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THB  TRUE  BASIS  OF  EDUCATION. 
To  all  parents  and  guardians  who  are  not  sainted  bj 
tin-   poison  of  infidelity,    these   few    plain   rules  are 
earn  —Build  your  system  of  edu- 

cation on  the  basis  of  Religion  i  remember  thai  tin- 
promises   and  thr  of   Christianity  arc  not 

temporal  but  eternal  ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  mi  i 
miliary  of  manners,  or  n  code  <>t'  observance*,  but 

iii<-ijili-,    intended   to    prepare  n 
heaven.     l)i>  not,  therefore,  limit  your  instructions, 
to  whal  is  expedient.     Do  not  affect  ti>  be  wiser  than 
your  Maker;  and,  above  all,  avoid  those  .-y~i«ras  of 
Is  which  an-  contrary  to  Revelation.    By  attend- 
to  the  lessons  of  Holy  Writ,  and,  above  all,  to 
rablhne  doctrine  of  immorality,  yon  will  send 
your  children   into  the  world   with  just  notions  of 
human  life)  yon  v. ill  prepare  them  to  act  and  to 
til   will  fit  them  tor  disappointments;   yon 
enable  them  to  bear  that  most  severe  of  all 
rity,  with  humble  gratitude  and 
prudence;  and  yen  will   prepare  them  to 
ilamity  with  dignified  patience.    Teach  them 

not  to  ib;  instinct  them  to  think  justly  of 

themselves  and  kindly  <.t'  others,  and  you  will  do 
more  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  she  human 
than  a  legion  of  Theophilantiiropista. Mrs.  West. 


THE  USEFUL  AIMS.    No.  XVII,. 


DO 


Rklh  [ually  the  basis  of  private  virtuo  and  public 

faith;  of  tin-  happiness  of  the  individual)  and  the  pi 
rity  of  the  nation. — W.  Bahhow. 


Tuk  foundation  of  a  good  education  should  be  laid  in  tho 
nursery;  and  when  a  mother  gives  up  her  children  I 
instruction  of  strangers,  she  ought,  tipuhvte  for 

a  continuance  of  religious  instruction. Mks.  Trim- 
s' to  the  first  unfolding  of  the  infant  mind  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  future  labours  of  the  parent;  whilst 
improper  indulgence  in  the  first  year  of  its  lit.-,  will  in 

both  her   difficulties    and   her  anxieties. Mas, 

Tamil  aa. 


Tuk  i  Dr.  Johnson,  when   near  death,  requested 

three  things  of  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: — first,  thai 
be  would  forgive  him  thirty  pound*  which  ho  had  borrowed 
of  him;  secondly,  that  he  would  read  tho  Bible;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  would  never  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday. 
Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced 

THE     FIELD    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Sow  in  tho  morn  thy  seed, 

At  eve  Bold  not  thine  hand; 
To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  hoed,— 

1  bond-cast  it  o'er  tho  land. 
le  all  waters  sow, 

The  highway  farrows  stock; 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thirties  grow, 

Scatter  it  on  tho  rock. 
The  good,  the  fruitful,  ground, 

Expect  not  here  nor  there; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  'tis  found; 

Go  forth,  then,  every wh.  I 
Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thrive, 

The  late  or  early  sown; 

Jive, 

When  and  wh  wo. 

And  duly  s1is.ll  appear, 

Ju  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  corn  at  length. 
Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain; 

Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry. 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain, 

For  gainers  in  the  sky. 
Thence,  when  tho  glorious  end, 

The  day  of  Con  is  come, 
The  angel-reapers  shall  descend, 

And  Heaven  cry,  "Harvest  he 

James  Montgomery. 


on  the  continent 


iiumcrm,.   rsi  . 

-f  wild  and 

tin  sre,  the  common 

int.   Slid    n   inurh 

k  »urpMMs|   by  tl... 

t    the  best 
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Fowl 
Is  indigenous  in  fbrast 
and  tho  adjacent  it  it  has 

I   very  en  Our 

have    lieen    prodn  .illy  by  a   1 

■ 
The  pi  •!»  now  reared  in  II:  n  i 

ihnujhitl,  tl 

I  or  the  table,  but  in  this  reapeet  s 
Poland.  The  every. Jay  hen  ranks  SJ 
laying  kinds.  The  Itantam*  are  also  ot 
nml  will  hoi 

which  lays  freely.  h  is  rosrse. 

ll>  n  he  ems  as  soon  as  they 

fowls  will  continue,  with  good  fe. 
produce  them  for  tho  greatest  pa: 
well  tended,  will  lay  upward 
also  rear  ono  or  two  brood*  of  el, 
egg  varies  from   two    to  threo   oun 

.  of  the  bird.     Eggs  may  bo  fc 
four  months,  if  tho  whole  surface  of  tho  shell  I 
with  gnMUW,  to  exclude  the   air  entirely  from   tie 
ffiusl  be  set  on  end,   and  packed  ill  close  el 
with  straw,  or  better  still,  with    sawdust, 
kept  from  getting  at  lime,  the  oggi  she  layswi.. 
a  hard  shell,  but  will  bo  otherwise   perfect. 

The   time  of  incubation  is  threo  weeks.      Hatching  of 
by  artificial   heat  is  not  practised  in   this   country . 
the  trouble  and  expense  being  greater  than  the  price  of 
the  birds  will  compensate  for. 

A  largo  proportion  of  the  eggs  consumed  in  England  is 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  as  Denmark,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  ranee  :  60,000,000  of  eggs  per  annum 
are  furnished  by  France  alono ;  tho  other  countries  supply 
about  4,000,000  more.  This  may  give  a  vague  idea  of  the 
number  actually  consumed,  but  wo  are  not  aware  of  any 
stin^'  for  the  calculation. 

Next  to  the  eggs,  feathers  are  the  most  important  produce 
obtained  from  fowls.  These  arc  taken  from  tho  bird  as 
soon  as  it  is  killed,  and  while  warm,  in  order  to'  preserve 
the  elasticity  of  tho  quill,  which  would  bo  lost  if  the 
plucking  were  delayed.  The  infamous  practice  of  plucking 
the  living  bird  is  going  out  of  use,  along  with  other  bar- 
barous practices  of  times  when  even  civilized  man  was 
totally  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  animals,  if  they  came 
in  competition  with  his  own  selfish  wa 

Feathers  are  used  for  stuffing  liods,  pillows,  &c.,  and  for 
forming  sundry  ornaments  of  dress  and  furniture:  but 
those  for  the  latter  purposes,  especially,  are  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  other  birds,  as  tho  Ostrich,  Heron,  Swan, 
Peacock,  Bird  of  Paradise,  &c.  3,103  cwt,  of  feathers  for 
beds,  &c,  wero  imported  into  Britain  in  tho  year  1829. 

Thb  Turkbv,  Guinsa-Hbn,  &c. 

Thk  Turkey  is  now  well  known  to  be  indigenous  in  North 
America,  where  they  are  black;  but  domestication  bos  pro- 
duced a  change  in  the  tints  of  the  plumage.  There  are 
but  few  varieties  in  this  country,  the  black  Norfolk  breed 
being  that  most  esteemed.  This  bird  requires  more  care  in 
rearing  than  the  common  fowl,  but  there  is  nothing  parti- 
cular in  the  management  that  need  he  dwelt  on.  They  are 
usually  fattened  to  be  eaten  at  Christmas.  The  Norfolk 
Turkey  has  been  known  to  weigh  twenty-five  or  even 
thirty  pounds,  but  fifteen  may  be  the  average  of  the  li\ing 
bird,  and,  when  prepared  for  cooking,  about  tenor  twelve 
pounds. 

im  fifteen  to  thirty  eggs,  but  usually 
:  incubation  is  one  month. 
rs  are  used  for  similar  purposes  to  those  of 

1  as  its  nnmc  implies,  is  a  native  of 

Africa;  but  it  has  been  intr.vluecd  into  every  part  of  tho 
globe.  In  habits,  treatment,  inc.,  it  resembles  the  other 
gallinaceous  birds.  Its  llesh  is  said  to  unite  the  merits  of 
the  Turkey  and  Pheasant ;  but  it  does  not  often  appear 
even  at  the  tallies  of  the  wealthy,  and  is  rather  kept  as  a 
curiosity  than  for  an  article  of  food.   They  are  bold,  re- 

liirds:  their  cry  being  peculiar,  and  tolerable  only  by 
association,  if  even  with  that  aid. 
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^Qr  trie  BIRDS 

Thk  Goosa 

Is  indigenous  in  all  northern  latitudes,  and  in  it*  wild  state 
,1  ..f  paasag*,  miring  to  the  smith  mi  the  approach 
of  severe  weather.  Like  most  other  animals  domestication 
has  changed  iu  habits  and  the  colour  of  its  plumage,  which 
it  invariably  the  same  in  the  wild  bird.  The  domestic 
Goose  rarelv  make*  use  of  its  wings,  and  passes  the  day  on 
commons,  near  pools  of  water,  or  fiea  >n  BM  farm-yard. 

There  are  several  varieties,  but  they  are  not  worth  enu- 
merating. The  greatest  numbers  are  raised  In  Lincolnshire, 
and  annually  sent  to  London  to  be  fattened  for  market. 
The  female  breeds  twice  in  a  year,  and  lays  from  ten  to 
fifteen  eggs:  she  sits  twenlv-five  or  thirty  days. 

The  obligations  of  literature  to  Geese  are  generally  known 
and  admitted;  but  the  unhappy  bird  purchases  this  dis- 
tinction at  the  cost  of  being  tortured  twice  a  year.  Derides 
tho  sufferance  of  the  same  pain  three  times  more,  when 
the  feathers  alone  are  taken.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
art  of  making  metallic  pens  will  be  so  much  improved  as 
to  render  this  inhuman  proceeding  unnecessary*. 

Thk  Duck 
Is  also  a  native  of  our  islands,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and,  like  the  Goose,  has  been  much  chantred  in  the  colour 
of  the  plumage,  hv  cultivation.  There  are  but  few  varieties : 
one  species  recently  introduced  from  America,  called  the 
Camtas-bu,  I  to  surpass  the  old  in  iU  flavour.  The 

commonest  variety  has  been  introduced  from  France,  and 
is  hence  called  the  Hkone  Duck,  it  is  larger  than  our  indi- 
genous kinds. 

The  season  of  laying  begins  in  February  the  remale  is 
prolific,  producing  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs  succes- 
sively, and  sitting  for  thirty  days.  Where  ducks  are  reared 
in  quantities,  it  is  common  to  set  the  eggs  under  hens  to 
hatch.  The  distress  of  tho  nurse  on  seeing  her  young 
brood  take  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  are  come  out  of 
the  shell,  has  been  often  alluded  to  in  descriptions  of 
rural  scenery 

The  duck  is  a  gross-feeding  bird,  and  will  eat  a  great 
deal  of  animal  food  of  the  rankest  kind.  The  flesh  is 
brown,  like  that  of  the  goose,  but  not  so  strong.  The 
flavour  of  the  wild-duck  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  tame 
bird;  and,  accordingly,  the  capture  of  wild  birds  is  carried 
on  in  the  fenny  counties  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  great 
ingenuity,  as  will  be  described  in  another  place. 

THE   V J C, EOS 

Is  too  intimately  connected  with  all  our  ideas  of  rural  life 
to  be  passed  over,  though  it  is  rather  an  object  of  amuse- 
ment than  of  profit,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  annually 

•  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  pens  of  all  discriptiont 
in  a  subsequent  piper 


consumed  for  food.  There  arc  three  tpecies  indigenous  in 
Britain,  but  the  common  pigeon  is  the  one  which  is  dome— 
ticuted.  and  of  winch  the  varietur,  produced  b)  the  atten- 
tat to  thc>  breed  bj  findtr*,  an-  numerous.  The 
quality  of  possessing  a  power  of  motion  far  surpassing  in 
tj  that  of  any  other  animal,  was  probably  the  ineen 

the  improvement  and  cultivation  ot  tins  bird.  This 
rapid  Bight  is  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  that 
variety  called  the  Carrier,  which  can  travel  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  in  an  hour  for  i!  lOT.     The  Pigeon  pos- 

sesses a  larger  crop,  in  proportion,  th  in  moal  bird*  :  it  modi 
its  young  by  storing  thi>  receptacle  full  of  food,  which  un- 
dergoes a  partial  digestion,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  fit 

for  the  tender  stomach  of  the  \oung  liird.     One   spe 
much  prized  hv  tin'   fanciers,   lias   its    crop  so  permanently 
protuberant  U  tO  djaflguri  the  bird,  and  give  it  a  ridiculous, 
ted,  (muting  air,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  by 
which  it  is  distinguished. 

The  Pigeon  in  America  possesses  a  fecundity  which  causes 
an  increase  of  their  numbers  to  an  extent  which  rivals,  if 
not  sui  hosts  of  locusts  of  the  East,  the  herring*. 

and  mackarel  of  the  deep,  and  far  transcends  that  of    any 
other  bird  or  quadru|>cdt.     Urged   by  the  scarcity  of  food 
produced  by  their  countless  numbers,  on  the  western  side  of 
tho  Alleghany  mountains,  they  undertake  long  migrations 
to  new  districts.  On  their  journeys  they  are  seen  in  in 
high  in  the  air,  which  for  many  hours  darken  the  day,  and 
which  hare  been  computed  to  contain  some  thousand  mil 
lions  of  birds.   The  devastation  committed  on  whole  t 
by  these  visitor-,  are  described   as  equalling   that  which   a 
hurricane  would  produce;  hundreds  of  acres  of  dense  woods 
arc    entirely  stripped  of  their  verdure,  and  the   brain  lies 
broken  down   by   tho   weight  of  the  clustering  l'i 
while  the  earth  is  covered  to  a  dentil  of  several  inches  with 
their  dung.     When  on  their  flight,  or  while  roosting,  tho 
Hocks  are  the  constant  object  of  attack  both  by  man   and 
other  animals;  the  birds  arc  knocked  down  from  the  I 
by  thousands,  or  suffocated  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur  burnt 
under  their  roosting-pl aces,     lite.',    are    driven    into   the 
woods  to  fatten   on   the  bodies   of  the    slaughtered    birds, 
while   vultures,  hawks,    panther*,  foxes,  bears,   and   other 
animals  of  prey,  glut  themselves  on  the  defenceless  prey, 
and  yet  there  appears  no  diminution  in  their  numbers. 

Pigeons  appear  to  pOMQM  the  vital  energy  in  I  remark- 
able degree.  The  temperature  of  their  blood  is  higher  than 
that  of  most  other  birds,  and  their  passions  are  \  iolent ;  of 
their  muscular  power,  their  velocity  of  flight  is  a  sufficient 
proof.     One  other  fart    relating!      '. '  ng  of 

mention.  The  dung  of  these  birds  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  animal  manures,  stimulating  vegetation  in  a  remarkable 
:  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  it  Meeaean 
always  to  mix  it  with  some  other  substance  before  it  is 
applied  to  the  land. 

♦  Sec  also  page  15  of  the  present  Volume. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  LONDONDERRY, 
in  1688-9. 

Tin-:    interest   of    the    dethroned    king,   James   tin 
Second,  was  predominant  in  Ireland  at  the  period  ol 

the  Revolution  of  1688,  While  on  the  throne,  he 
had  given  sufficient  indications  of  his  disposition 
towards  Popery,  by  his  extraordinary  proceedings  in 
that  kingdom  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Church. 
Three  of  the  judges  had  been  removed  simply  because 
they  were  Protestants,  and  their  places  were  supplied 
by  bigoted  Papists,  raised  for  that  purpose  to  the 
bench,  and  who,  along  with  other  Popish  lawyers, 
were  admitted  into  the  Privy  Council.  The  revenues 
of  the  bishoprics,  as  the  sees  became  vacant,  were 
assigned  to  Popish  prelates;  and  the  priests  were 
ordered  to  appear  publicly  in  the  dress  by  which 
they  were  distinguished.  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
had  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  nobleman 
whose  private  conduct  was  as  profligate,  as  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  Church  was  intolerant,  and  who 
made  it  his  boast  that  he  would  soon  restore  that 
Church  to  its  former  affluence  and  pomp  in  Ireland. 
Some  of  the  corporations  in  the  principal  cities  were 
deprived  of  their  charters,  and  new  ones  granted,  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  members  were  to  be  Roman 
Catholics.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, and  Popery  for  the  time  predominant.  A 
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general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  intended ; 
ami  Sunday,  the  !>th  day  of  December,  1688,  was 
the  day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  horrid  plot. 
The  priests  delivered  the  most  furious  harangues  in 
their  chapel-,  and  exhorted  their  hearers  to  perpetrate 
the  greatest  crimes  under  pretence  of  religion.  "  A 
sermon,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  "  preached  to  the  Popish 
garrison  of  Derry,  in  the  open  market-house,  in 
October,  1688,  contributed  much  to  alarm  the  Pro- 
testants, tome  of  whom  were  the  hearers.  The  subject 
of  this  sermon  was  Saul's  treatment  of  the  Amalekites, 
in  which  the  preacher  strongly  insisted  on  the  danger 
pf  sparing  those  whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to  de- 
struction. The  Popish  priests,  casting  away  all  regard 
for  a  clerical  appearance,  assumed  swords,  turned 
military  commanders,  and  exercised  the  new-raised 
soldiers.  In  every  part  of  the  island  Papists  enlisted 
themselves,  and  their  priests  suffered  no  man  to  coma 
to  mass  that  did  not  arm  himself  with  a  skein  and  a 
half-pike." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  James  the  Second  had  been  deposed ;  but 
the  intelligence  of  that  event  did  not  discourage  the 
adherents  of  the  fallen  monarch,  while  their  pro- 
ceedings tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  alarm  of 
the  Protestants,  whose  flight  was  now  almost  general; 
life  and  property  being  no  lor  -idered  secure. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,   however,  where   the  Pro- 
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testants  were  more  numerous,  especially  in  the  conn- 
ties  ot   Down  and   Deny,  a  strong  I 
manifested  to  act  on  toe  defensive,  and  thcertyof 
Londonderry,   or   Deny,   as   it  is   more    oomBoaly 
termed,  was  selected  as  their  head-quarters  and  place 
of  resort.     Their  fears  were  naturally  increased  when 
they  learned   that   Antrim's   Regiment,  composed  of 
Inshmcn  and  Scotch  Highlanders,  all  Papists,  was 
advancing  towards  the  city.     These  men,  in  number 
about  1 200,  had  the  reputation  of  being  most  savage 
and   reckless  individuals,   animated  with   a   deadly 
hatred   towards   the  Protestants,  and  in   particular 
arda  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 
James  himself  had  landed  at  Kinsale,  a  seaport  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  whence  he  marched  to  Dublin, 
and  made  a  solemn  procession  into  that  city,  headed 
by  the  Popish  bishops  and  their  clergy.     His  pro- 
fessions of  security  to   the   Protestants  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  hypocritical:    he  had  resolved  to 
reduce  them  by  force,  and  his  advisers  counselled 
him  to  exterminate  them  altogether. 

Londonderry,  the  chief  city  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  river  Foyle.     The  river,  which  at  the 
city  is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Greenwich,  and  is 
navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  expands  itself  into 
a  large  bay  about  four  miles  below  the  city,   called 
Lough  Foyle.    The  «ity,  which  commanded  «  mast 
important  district,  the  walls  being  a  mile  in  circuit 
six  feet  thick,  and  twenty-four  feet  high, 
access  from  the  sea  also  afforded  it  peculiar  advan- 
tage*;   and  to  the  possession  of  it  was  deemed   of 
more   importance   than  even  that  of    Dublin   itself. 
The  governor,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lundy 
tly  favoured  James. 
In  December,  1C88,  James  advanced  with  an  army 
<-t   -'0,iiuo  men,  well  equipped  in  every  respect,  and 
I-  d  by  him  in  person.     The  garrison  of  Derry  con- 
1  of  nbo.it  7100  men,  and  the  population  of  the 
city  was  about  30,000.  When  James  appeared  Lundy 
refused  to  defend  the  city,  and  proposed  its  instant 
surrender.     As   soon   as   his  intention  was  known, 
the  greatest  consternation  prevailed.     At  this  crisis 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  apprentice-boys  completely 
defeated  the  intention  of  the  governor,  and  swayed 
perhaps  the  political  destinies  of  the  empire;  for  if 
James  had  obtained  possession  of  Derry,  he  would 
have  been  virtually  master  of  Ireland.     These  lads 
(there  were  only  nine  of  them,)  as  soon  as  the  troops 
appeared  within  sixty  yards  of  the  Ferry- 
gate  which  communicates  immediately  with  the  river 
1   the  draw-bridge,    and   locked   the  gate;    the 
other  three  gates  were  secured  in  a  similar  manner. 
Tins   enthusiasm   was    soon    communicated   to   the 
citizens;   and  when  the  place  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, an    indignant    refusal   was   returned.       This 
exploit    is   annually  commemorated   in   Derry  by  the 
Apprentice  Boyt,  as  their  successors  arc  now  termed  — 
an  association  which  contains  men  of  the  highest  rank 
and  most  illubtrious  name  in  the  United  Empire. 

the  city,  secure  enough  on  ordinary  occasions  was 
oy  no  means  capable  of  sustaining  a  vigorous  siege 
fbe  fortifications  were  in  a  dilapidated  state-  the 
stores  scanty;  and  ft...  great  number  of  inhabitants 
'"  encumbran.  ..-sieged*.     Lundy  had  with- 
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drawn  the  garrison  under  his  command  ,  thus  leaving 
the  citizens  no  other  means  of  protection  than  what 
seal,  perseverance  and  courage,  might  inspire  in 
defence  of  their  religion  and  their  liberties.  Without 
a  governor  and  without  resources,  it  was  nevertheless 
determined  to  Mold  out  against  the  powerful  ilI1(i 
well-provided  army  by  which  the  eitv  WW  invested 

In  the  extremity  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced  a  humble  clergyman  was  the  means,   under 
Providence,  of  exciting  them   to  vigilant   exertions 
and  to  maintain  a  siege  almost  unexampled  in  modern 
history.      George   Walker,   rector  of   the  parish  of 
Donaghmore,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  was  the  indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  associated  with  this  remarkable 
transaction.      Of  the   early  history  of   Walker  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  originally  from 
Yorkshire,  and  rector  of  the  above  parish,  and  of 
another  in  the  same  county.     He  had  distingui 
himself  by  raising  a   regiment   at   Dungannon,   an 
ancient  town  eleven   miles   from  the  srehiepiscopsj 
city  of  Armagh,  for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  to  support  the  Protestant   cause.     On 
this  occasion  he  rode  to  Deny,  (a  city  in  which,  by 
his  own  account,  he  had  nevtr  been  before,]  to  con- 
suit  with  Governor  Lundy  about  the  defence  of  Dun- 
gannon.    Lundy  had  not  actually  abandoned  the  city 
but  be  had  retired  to  his  own  house,  and  positively 
refused    to   hold   out    the  place.     The  enthusiasm  of 
toe  citizens,    however,   was  not    to    be    overcome. 
Walker,  who  was  completely  aware  of  Lundy's  no- 
exhorted  .the  citizens,  in  the  market- 
place,  to   maintain  their  religion   and    liberties-    toe 
citizens  responded  to  the  call,  and  chose  Walker  to 
be  their  governor.      They  associated   with   him   a 
gentleman  named  Baker,  who  held  the  rank  of  major 
In  the   army,  that,  if  one  should  fall,  thev  might  not 
be  left  without  a  commander.      By  their  direction   the 
citizens  were  formed  into  eight  regiments  amounting 
to  upwards  of  /000  men,  and    about   350   ofli, 
Lundy,  the  governor,  was  allowed    to  depart  in 

r,   and  all  those  who   did  not  choose  to  remain 
were  permitted   to  leave  the   city.     Tl,  »,ere 

locked,  and  a  contemptuous  refusal  was  returned  to 
the  summons   of  the    besiegers.  the  new 

governor,  seventeen  clergymen   of  the    Established 
Church,  and  seven   dissenting   ministers,    remained 
within  the  city,  cheerfully  sharing  the  labours  and 
dangers  of  the  siege.     Every   day  the  people  were 
collected    within    the    cathedral,     and     exhorted    to 
courage  m  the  most  fervent  spirit  of  devotion  suited 
to  their  circumstances.     "  A  garrison  we   bad. 
Walker  in  his  Diary,   "composed   of  a   numb, 
poorpeople.  firightenedfrom  their  own  homes,  and  more 
fit  to  hide  themselves  than  to  face  an  enemy      When 
we  considered  that  wc  had  no  persons  of  any  expe- 
rience m  war  among  us;  that  we  had  but  few  h 
to  sally  out  with,  and  no  forage;  no  engineers  to  in- 
struct us  in  our  works ;  no  fireworks,  not   so  much 
as  a  hand-grenade,  to  annoy  the  enemy;   not  a  gun 
well  mounted   in  the  whole  town;    that  we  ha( 
many  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  above  ten  .lavs   pro. 
.  in  the  opinion  of  our  former  governors     1 
day  several  left  us,  and  gave  constant   intelh- 
to  the  enemy;— in  all  human  probability  wc 
could  not  think  ourselves   in  ager  ,|i;m   ,,„. 

Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  resolution  and 
courage  of  our  people,  and  the  necessity  we 
under,  and  the  great  confidence  and  dependence 
among  us  on  God  Almighty,  that  He  would  take 
i  and  preserve  us,  made  us  overlook  all  these 
," 

army  of  James,  which  he  superintended  in 

t  He  oacaped  in  the  drm  of  aeellerofmatchea. 
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in,   wm   cnmmiiMcl.il    by    Marshal   Conrml    !>■ 
u,  a  <  .rm.iii  officer,  and  amounted  to  upwwdi 

oi    20,000  well  dl  I  <  n  h  and 

with  a  tolerable  train  of  artillery,     Rosen  had  the 
reputation  of  being  peculiarly  savage  la  Ms  <lis|>o-i 
lion;  and  probably  the  dieadfnl  menacea  h  uf 

rnnfli  mini  tluwi  In  thuli  naolnthw 
ti>  defend  it.  The  siege  began  about  tin-  middle  of 
April,  find  for  eleven  da]  i  the  aaMRdti  were  eootinned 
without  the  slightest  success.    Repeated  sallies  wen 

made  by  tin-  besieged,  in > t.  certainly  according  to 
military  tactics,  but  in  a  manner  denoting  the  i 
mined  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated.  On  the 
21st  they  made  a  despetvte  attack  on  James's  army, 
and  killed  200  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  four  indi- 
viduals mi  their  side.  James  himself  returned  dis- 
appointed to  Dublin,  leaving  Rosen  to  curry  on  the 
and  peevishly  observing,  that  if  his  army  had 
been  English  soldiers,  they  would  have  brought  him 
tlie  town  piece-meal. 

In  this  state  the  garrison  contrived  to  hold  out 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  it  was 
announced  to  them  by  Rosen,  that  If  they  did  not 
surrender  the  place  by  the  1st  of  July,  the  D 
bouring  country  would  be  plundered,  and  the  In- 
habitants driven  under  tin:  walls  of  the  city  to  perish 
OS  a  public  spectacle.  Iiy  this  time,  disease  und 
famine  bad  made  fearful    inroads  in  the  city.      Major 

Raker,  Walker's  colleague,  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever 
which  prevailed]  yet,  when  their  numbers  were  so 
reduced  by  hunger  and  fatigue  that  they  could 
scarcely  bear  their  arms,  they  threatened  instant 
death  to  any  one  who  even  hinted  at  a  surrender. 
Horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  formed  the  provisions 
of  the  garrison;  and  some  idea  of  their  condition 
may  be  formed  from  the  prices  which  these  com- 
modities brought.  A  pound  el  feene-fiesh  was  sold 
for  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  a  quarter  of  o  dog, 
fattened  by  eating  dead  bodies,  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence; a  dog's  head,  two  shillings  and  sixpence;  a 
eat,  four  shillings  and  sixpence;  a  rat,  one  shilling; 
a  mouse,  sixpence;  a  pound  of  tallow,  four  shillings; 
a  pound  of  salted  hide,  one  shilling;  a  pound  of 
hone-blood,  one  shilling;  a  horse-pudding, sixpence; 
a  handful  of  chicken-weed,  one  penny;  a  quart  of 
meal,  one  shilling.  To  such  a  state  were  they  re- 
duced, that  they  had  no  prospect  of  subsistence  ex- 
cept by  eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  and  Walker, 
in  his  Diary  of  the  Siege,  mentions  on  instance  of  a 
fat  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  who  actually  hid 
himself  for  several  days,  "  because  he  imagined  that 
some  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  perishing  by  hunger, 
looked  at  him  with  a  greedy  eye."  Yet  their  situation 
had  no  effect  in  inducing  them  to  surrender.  Walker 
continued  his  daily  exhortations  from  the  pulpit, 
assuring  them  that  the  Almighty  would  grant  deliver- 
ance, and  entreating  them  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  reminding  them  of  the  importance 
of  their  perseverance  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
religion. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the  transactions 
and  sufferings  of  the  garrison  during  this  almost 
unexampled  siege.  Every  day  their  numbers  WON 
lessened  by  death,  and  enfeebled  by  hunger  and 
disease.  The  1st  of  July  arrived,  and  still  the  garri- 
son showed  no  disposition  to  surrender  the  city.  In 
fulfilment  of  his  threat,  Rosen,  on  the  following 
morning,  caused  some  thousands  of  Protestants  from 
the  country  districts  to  be  brought  before  the  wall-. 
Old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  huddled 
together  m  this  promiscuous  assembly,  and  Rosen 
threatened  to  massacre  every  individual.  The  garrison 
looked  on  in  silence,  but  would  not  yield;  nay,  even 


the  wretched  sufferers,  while  actually  perishing  before 
th.-   walls,  with  bended  knees   ami    u 
not   to  consider  their  il 
defend  their  own  lives  and  their  religion  against  an 
enemy  SO   barbarous   and   inhuman!       Mortified    bv 
their  obstinacy,  Rosen  caused  gibbets  to  be  en 
opposite  the  walls,  and  declared  that  every  prist 
k  should  be  immediately  executed.     For  i 
days,  this  famishing  multitude  lay  before  the  wnli 
Den?,   without  sustenance  or  shelter  of  any  kind. 
The   besieged,   in   turn,  only  exhibited    the   greater 
ardour.      They   also   erected   gibbets,   and    assured 

ii  that  every  prisoner  in  the  city  would  be  exe- 
cuted if  he  persisted  in  his  threat.  The  rough  soldier 
restated  in  his  intentions,  and  permitted  the  motley 
crowd  of  sufferers  to  depart;   but  they  found  th.-ir 

m  ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  • 
produce  destroyed,  and  their  crops  trampled. 

The  b. -ieged  in  the  mean  time  continued,  notwith- 
standing their  distresses,  to  make  repeated  and  suc- 
cessful sallies  on  their  enemies.  Their  numbers  were 
now  reduced  from  7500  to  4300,  a  third  part  of 
whom  were  totally  unserviceable  by  disease  and 
famine.     At  length,  on  the   30th  of  July,   after  a 

of  104  days,  two  vessels,  the  Mountjoy,  of  D. 
and  the  Phoenix,  of  Colernine,  were  seen  advancing 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dartmouth  frigate, 
towards  the  town,  laden  with  provisions.  A  heavy 
fire  was  immediately  opened  by  the  army  of  James 
on  th  which  was  returned  with  great  vigour 

by  the  er-  ws.  The  Mountjoy  ran  aground  on  ap- 
proaching the  shore, — a  circumstance  which  the 
besiegers  hailed  with  extravagant  joy,  while  the  half- 
famished  garrison  beheld  the  accident  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety  from  the  walls,  and  were  almost 
stupificd  with  despair.  But  while  the  besiegers  were 
preparing  to  board  her,  she  fired  her  guns,  and  the 
shock  caused  her  to  float.  She  advanced  towards 
the  city,  and  was  followed  by  the  two  others.  The 
relief  which  she  brought  raised  the  siege ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  Walker's  statement,  that  at  this  time  they 
only  calculated  on  two  days'  life,  their  whole  store 
being  nine  lean  horses ;  and  a  pint  of  meal  to  each 
man.  Thus  concluded  the  memorable  siege  of  Derry, 
in  which  the  Popish  Pretender  lost  nearly  9000  men. 


Times  of  calamity  and  confusion  have  ever  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  miQ(]g.  Tho  purest  ore  is  produced  in 
the  hottest  furnace,  and  the  brightest  thunderbolt  is  elicited 
from  the  darkest  storm. C. 


Pains  is  observed  to  defeat  its  own  end,  by  bringing  tho 
man  who  seeks  esteem  and  reverence  into  contempt.— 

BOLINGUROKE. 


A  Clergyman  was  once  accosted  by  a  Doctor,  a  professed 
Deist,  who  asked  him  "  if  he  f(  (lowed  preaching  to  save 
souls  ?  "— ■'  Yes."  "  If  he  ever  si  w  a  soul  ?"— "  No."  ••  If 
ho  ever  heard  a  soul?"— "  Na."  "  If  he  ever  tasted  a 
soul?"—"  No."  "  If  he  ever  smelt  a  soul?"—"  No."  "  If 
he  ever  felt  a  soul  ?"— "  Yes."  "  Well,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  there  are  four  of  the  five  senses  against  one  upo 
question,  whether  there  be  a  soul."  The  clergyman  then 
Baked  if  he  were  a  doctor  of  medicine.—"  Yes. '  ■  If  ho 
iw  a  pain?—"  No."  "  If  ho  over  heard  a  pain  ? "— 
"  If  he  ever  tasted  a  pain?" — "  No."  "  ir  ho 
ever  sraelt  a  pain?"—"  No."  "  if  he  ever  felt  a  pain  ?"— 
"  Yes."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  there  are 
also  four  senses  against  one  upon  the  question  whether 
there  bo  a  pain  ;  and  yet,  sir,  you  know  that  there  is  a  pain, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  a  soul." 


That  man's  end  is  easy  and  happy,  whom  death   finds 
with  a  weak  body,  and  a  strong  soul. Bishop  Hall. 


iinq  is  nothing  else  but  the  fool's  substitute  for 
u. — Skbltok 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XIX. 

Or  thk  V  Amors  Arts  rmploykd  in  Capturing  or 
Killing  Wild  Animals. 

It  appear*  from  what  has  been  state!  in  the  preceding 
put)  series,  that   man   ha»  never  been  able  t«> 

norooitiratn  more  than  a  few  of  the  animals  which  supply 
him  with  food  or  clot  hint;,  or  in  some  way  or  other  con- 
tribute  to  his  wants  or  gratifications  ;  hence  those  must  be 
ranked  anions  the  Useful  Arts,  which  are  employed  lo 
capture  or  destroy  the  wilder  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  of 
.ir,  or  of  the  water. 

The  instinctive  feeling  of  self-preservation,  early  stimu- 
lated invention  to  contrive  means  for  subduing  the  more 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey.  When  increase  of  population, 
and  the  consequent  improved  means  of  defence  and  secu- 
rity, rendered  these  formidable  animals  no  longer  sources 
of  apprehension,  man  gratified  his  natural  passion  for 
excit-.-inent,  in  tho  pleasures  and  perils  of  the  chase,  and 
became  the  aggressor  and  persecutor  of  animals  which  had 
now  learned  to  11  y  from  him. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  motives  of  the  chase,  utility  or 
pleasure,  the  means  adopted  for  capturing  any  animal 
must  be  regulated  by  its  habits.  Great  ingenuity  is  re- 
quired in  hunting  those  which  possess  rapidity  of  motion, 
or  are  endowed  with  an  acute  sense  of  sight  or  smelling ; 
and  man  has  in  these  cases  availed  himself  of  the  same 
faculties,  in  that  invaluable  companion  and  assistant,  the 
dog ;  the  varieties  of  which  arc  endowed  with  tlicse  senses 
in  an  eminent  degree,  united  to  strength  and  activity. 

Before  entering  on  any  description  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  chase,  and  of  the  animals  which  are  their  object, 
we  shall  briefly  describe  the  principal  weapons  and  in- 
struments used  in  hunting,  in  various  countries,  aud  at 
different  periods. 

The  Bow  is  certainly  the  oldest  w -capon  used  by  man, 
either  in  war  or  hunting.  Every  nation  has  attributed  its 
invention  to  some  mythological  personage,  which  not  only 
indicates  its  antiquity,  but  proves  that  the  discovery  was 
common  to  many  and  not  that  of  any  one  individual. 
The  bow  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  of  the  Sacred  Writings, 
(Gen.  xx.  21.),  and  also  in  the  earliest  profano  work,  now 
extant,  the  Homeric  Poems,  in  which  that  of  Pandarus  is 
described  as  made  of  the  horns  of  a  Goat  or  Deer,  as  the 
weapon  is  to  the  present  day,  among  most  Eastern  nations. 

The  form  of  the  bow  depends  on  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  beauty  has  often 
been  consulted  at  the  expense  of  efficiency.  The  long, 
English  bow,  formed  of  one  piece  of  wood,  is  that  which 
is  certainly  the  most  effectual ;  but  not  being  portable  hy- 
men who  ride  on  horseback,  a  shorter  bow  was  adopted  for 
cavalry,  by  all  nations  which  used  the  weapon.  It  will  be 
easily  understood,  that  the  velocity  of  the  arrow,  If  ■nil mod 
as  constant,  must  depend  cither  on  the  length  of  time  the 
string  is  acting  on  it,  or  on  the  proportionnblv  increased 
force  with  which  it  acts,  if  that  timo  is  diminished;  now 
the  shorter  the  bow,  the  shorter  the  versed-sine  of  the  arc 
when  it  is  bent,  that  is,  the  sooner  tht  arrow  quits  the 
string;  and  to  counterbalance  this  diminution  in  the  lime 
of  action,  the  stronger  or  more  rigid  the  how  Itself  must 
lie,  in  order  to  increase  its  elastic  force. 

As  a  weapon  of  war,  the  long-bow  was  for  many  centuries 
celebrated  for  its  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  our  own 
archers,  whose  skill  wai  a  theme  of  exultation  for  English 
historians,  and  of  lamentation  for  the  chroniclers  of  France 
and  Scotland,  during  the  period  from  Henry  the  S 
down  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  In  such  hands,  the 
how  was  hardly  less  effectual  than  the  rillc  of  modern 
days.  An  arrow  could  be  sent  through  common  armour, 
and  even  through  oaken  doors  three  inches  thick:  while 
such  was  the  precision  of  aim  attained  by  many  from  fre- 
quent practice,  that  they  could  hit  •  mark  as  small  as  any 
aimed  at  by  a  rifle,  and  with  nearly  as  frequent  suci  • 

The  English,  or  Long  Bow,  when  unstrung,  is  perfectly 
straight,  tapering  equally  from  the  middle  to  each  end. 
The  ends  are  tipped  with  horn,  or  iron,  which  prevents  the 
wood  from  l>eing  split  by  the  string,  as  it  would  utheieloi 
be  liable  to  be,  if  the  notch  for  it  were  made  in  tin 
itself.  The  length  of  tho  bow  varies  according  to  the 
suture  of  him  who  is  to  use  it, — six  feet  being  tbe  extreme 
length  ;  the  rule  generally  was,  that  the  length  of  the  bow 
should  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the  b. 

The  English  bow  was  usually  made  of  yew  :  and  when 
that  wood  became  comparatively  exhausted  In  Kngland, 
vew-staves,   for  bows,   were  imported   from   the    Levant. 


There  are  'several  clauses  in  old  statutes,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  this  branch  of  trade;  and  the  laws  affecting 
archery  generally,  prove  the  importance  of  it  in  the  MB 
nation  of  our  ancestors.  Hows  are  now  made  of  ash, 
ulder,  hazel,  hickory,  cocoa,  and  lancc-wood  :  it  is  usual  to 
back  the  how.  by  gluing  a  thinner  strip  of  another  elastic 
■long  the  nek  Of  the  principal  one,  of  which  tho 
weapon  is  made. 

The  shorter  kind  of  hows,  used  by  Eastern  nations,  are 
made  of  horn,  no  wood  being  sulliciently  elastic  and  tough 
to  bear  the  great  degree  of  llcxure  required  in  these  hows, 
for  the  reasons  above  alluded  to.  Two  equal  and  similarly 
shaped  horns,  were  selected  to  make  the  bow,  and  were 
joined  .a  their  bases,  or  thicker  ends,  in  the  middle.  The 
graceful  curve  of  the  Grecian  bow,  as  represented  in  all 
antique  works  of  art,  was  probably  the  result  of  this  con- 
struction. This  form  was  poetically  stated  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  contour  of  the  upper  human  lip:  it  is 
well  represented  in  tho  first  figure  of  the  adjoining  cut, 
which  is  a  Saxon  bow,  as  drawn  in  an  illuminated  MS.  of 
Ike  tenth  century.  The  how  was  probably  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  aboriginal  Britons  need  this  weapon,  though  they 
were  great  hunters,  pursuing  the  Bear,  Wolf,  wild  Oxen, 
Beaver,  Stag,  &c,  all  of  which  animals  existed  in  Britain 
at  the  timo  of  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans, 


The  ancient  Scythian  how,  and  that  used  by  the  modern 
Tartars,  differ  from  the  usual  construction,  in  being  curved, 
when  unstrung,  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  which 
they  ire  made  to  assume  when  ready  for  use  ;  the  strength 
requisite  to  bend  such  a  bow  is  only  attained  by  constant 

firaclice.  A  Turk  has  been  known  to  shoot  an  arrow  five 
inndred  yards  with  such  a  how,  and  they  have  sell- 
through  a  shield,  two  inches  thick,  faced  with  brass.  The 
1  figure  represents  this  form  of  how  unstrung. 
The  origin  of  the  croii  bow  is  doubtful;  in  fact,  the 
transition  IV., in  the  common  bow  to  this  form  of  the  weapon, 
is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  any  people 
who  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  using  it.  The  Roman 
Bilhsta,  was  a  gigantic  Cross-Bow,  and  was  probably  tin- 
type from  which  the   idee  of  tin-   portable  weapon  was 

taken.  The  bote  of  the  I  alter  was  usually  made  of  steel, 
and  a  moveable  lever  was  added,  to  enable  the  hearer  to 
bend  it  in  preparing  it  for  use.  This  appendage  to  the 
larger   cross-bows  was    rather  complex,  consisting  of   a 
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cylinder  turned  round  l>y  two  handles,  in  order  to  wind  Ml 
tt a  chain,  whioh  peunrl  over  pulleys  mad*  to  slide  on  the 
stock  ;  tin'  chain  hid  a  hook  nt  its  end  lor  tho  purpose  of 
holding  the  string!  (t>  draw  it  hack  by  the)  winding  up  of 
tin-  chain.  When  iho  bow  was  bent,  the  string  im  Mid 
tiy  :i  catch,  which  was  released  by  a  simple  contrivance 
when  the  arrow  wu  to  bo  discharged.  The  third  figure 
will  explain  the  ordinary  and  simplest  form  of  n  I 
as  used  in  the  fifteenth  century:  at  the  end  of  the  stock 
is  seen  the  stirrup,  in  whioh  tin;  bat  IM  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  weapon  firmly,  whilt  ihe  string  wej 
Ming  drawn   buck,  either  by  the   hand,  or  by  means  of  the 

lever. 

A  shorter  and  stouter  kind  of  arrow,  called  a  Quarrel*, 
was  used  in  ihe  arbalest,  or  cross-bow.  Three  (onus  of  these 
missiles  are  shown  at  fig.  *».  Two  shafts  for  ordinary 
bows  are  represented  at  5;  one  with  a  pluin  spear-head,  the 
Other  liarhed,  but  this  latter  wns  rarely  used.  For  an 
KiiLrlish  six-feet  bow,  the  arrow  ought  to  bo  a  yard  long  :  ■ 
"eloth-yard  shaft,'  is  the  expression  in  the  well-known 
poem  of  Chevy-Chase.  In  England  arrows  were  mado  of 
light  wood ;  but  among  Eastern  nations,  and  savage  tribes, 
tee  Is  are  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  feathers 
at  the  end  of  the  arrow  are  added  to  steady  its  flight 
through  the  air;  and  by  fixing  these  on  tlio  arrow  slightly 
spirally,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  these  obliquo 
leathers,  communicates  a  rotatory  motion,  by  which  that 
flight  it  rendered  much  more  direct,  on  well-known  mecha- 
nical principles. 

The  SlBABI  and  I.ancks  used  in  hunting  are  of  the 
simplest  form  (see  fig.  f>),  varying  principally  in  their 
length  or  strength  :  when  they  are  intended  to  bo  cast  or 
thrown  from  tho  hand,  they  are  called  javelins.  In  hunt- 
ing on  foot,  the  weajion  was  seldom  so  employed ;  and  in 
this  case  tho  spear-head  ought  not  to  bo  barbed,  as  this 
form  prevents  the  withdrawing  of  the  weapon  when  the 
animal  is  pierced,  and  the  hunter  would  either  have  to  quit 
bold  of  his  spear,  or  would  bo  endangered  by  endeavouring 
to  recover  it. 

The  HaRPOON  (fig.  7)  is  a  spear  of  particular  construc- 
tion, which  must  be  described  from  its  importance  in  whale- 
lislnng.  Tho  harpoon  is  made  wholly  of  iron  ;  the  handle 
is  thicker  at  one  end,  and  is  produced  in  a  thinner  rod, 
terminating  in  a  broad,  doubly-barbed  head,  which  must  be 
made  of  tho  best  iron  that  can  be  procured,  such  as  unites 
the  properties  of  being  exceedingly  tough,  or  difficult  to  be 

broken,  however  much  it  may  be  bent,  and  yet  will  admit 
of  a  tolerably  sharp  edge.  The  length  varies  from  three  to 
Ihe  feet.  This  weapon  is  either  thrown  by  hand,  or  ebe 
shot  from  a  small  gun  ;  it  has  a  rope  attached  to  it,  by 
which  it  is  recovered,  anil  by  means  of  which  tlie  boat  is 
enabled  to  follow,  or  be  dragged  by  the  wounded  Whale. 

Whenever  men  hunt  from  necessity,  to  procure  food  and 
clothing,  they  will,  of  course,  employ  the  uio>t  elleetiial 
weapons;  those  by  which  they  can  obtain  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  prey  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  trouble 
or  danger.  Eire-arms  have  accordingly  superseded  tho  uso 
of  every  oilier,  with  professional  hunters  of  all  nations 
acquainted  with  gunpowder :  and  the  spear  and  bow  are 
now  only  employed  by  those,  who  follow  the  chase  for 
pleasure,  and  who  wish  to  exhibit  personal  address  and 
courage;  or  by  savage  tribes  which  do  not  possess  fire- 
arms. 

The  Riflb  is  the  most  important  kind  of  gun  used  in 
bunting,  especially  in  Northern  America,  where  tho  accu- 
ra-\  of  aim  attained  by  the  back  scalers,  the  Canadians, 
and  the  native  Indians,  is  commemorated  by  all  travellers 
in  those  regions ;  according  to  whom,  to  be  able  to  hit  a 
deer  in  lull  course  with  a  rifle-ball  in  the  head,  is  no  un- 
common   nullification. 

The  superiority  of  the  riilo  over  other  fire-arms,  is  partly 
owing  to  the  greater  length  of  tho  barrel,  but  chiefly  to 
that  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  this  part,  to  which 
the  weapon  owes  its  name.  The  hire  is  grooved  throughout 
its  length  with  three  or  four  shallow  notches,  cut  slightly 
spirally.  The  bullet,  which  must  be  cast  to  fit  the  barrel 
very  tighlly  and  truly,  when  forcibly  rammed  down,  is  cut 
and  moulded  in  corresponding  ridges  fitting  into  these 
notches;  hence,  when  the  ntle  is  discharged,  the  ball  is 
turned  round  by  the  screw  like  grooves,  and  acquires,  on 
quilling  tiie  piece,  a  rotatory  motion,  which  causes  it  to 
move  111  a  straight  line,  on  tho  same  mechanical  principle, 
above  alluded  to,  in  describing  the  leathered  arrow. 

•  Tht,  word  wa»  takea  frost  llie  earrnu,  or  cirrcl,  14  Norman- 
f  reach,  a  square,  from  the  form  of  the  head  of  the  arrow. 


THE  NAT! 

Every  authentic  pace  of  information  connected  with  this 
increasing  settlement  is  valuable.  ,  j,,K  (u 

which  is  related  in  I  simple  and  artless  11 
who  lives  near  tho  spot  where  it  ocrurrcd.  seta  lbs 
position  of  the   natives,  in  a  very  pleasing   light.     Tho 
affecting  calamity  winch  two  of  them  wan  the  meau, 
under  l'rovidence,  of  remedying,  seems  to  have  called 
forth  such   tenderness  ai.  r  parts  as 

would  have  done  honour  to  any  human  being,  however 
well  instructed.     Juilc-d,  judging  from  this  statement, 
wo  cannot  but  feel   that  the  character  of  tho   nai 
(who   are  well  styled,  at   present,  the  most  abje.  I 
human  creatures,)  presents  a  good  ground  in  which  to 
plant  tho  truths  of  our  holy  Religion. 

Audi  i  half-past  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 

;  ith  of   December,   ls.ii,   it  was  reported  to  Mr. 

Norcott,  that  one  of  Mr.  Male's  children,  a  hoy, 
between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  was  missing,  and 
that  be  had  not  bet  n  -ecu  since  one  o'clock  on  that 
day,  when  his  brother  left  him  on  the  beach,  looking 
at  some  soldiers  who  were  fishing  there.  The  naftiKil 
conclusion  was,  that  the  child  hail  mistaken  his  path 
mi  returning  home,  ami  hail  wandered  into  the  hush. 
Immediate  search  was  made,  conceiving  that  lie  could 
not  have  gone  far  from  the  settlement,  anil  was  kept 
up  for  two  hours,  indeed  till  the  darkness  of  the 
night  compelled  the  party  to  relinquish  all  hope  of 
finding  him. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  Mr.  Norcott, 
accompanied  by  Corporal  Blyth,  of  the  21st  regi- 
ment, Smith  of  the  police,  and  the  two  natives, 
Migo  and  Molly-Dobbin,  who  are  now  attached  to 
the  mounted  police  corps,  set  out  to  renew  the  search, 
fully  calculating  upon  finding  the  little  boy  in  less 
than  au  hour.  They  soon  came  upon  the  track 
where  he  hail  been  the  preceding  day,  and  pursued  it 
for  aotse  distance  to  the  northward,  when  it  was  loot 
by  all  but  the  natives,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
wind  had  been  blowing  very  fresh,  and  hail  rendered 
the  trace  imperceptible  to  au  unpractised  eye,  still 
continued  to  follow  them  up  along  the  beach  for  about 
four  miles,  when  they  intimated  that  he  had  turned 
into  the  hush  ;  here  they  still  followed  him  into  an 
almost  impenetrable  thicket,  through  which  they  said 
he  must  have  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees.  Their 
progress  was  now  very  slow,  in  consequence  of  the 
thick  hush,  and  the  dilliculty  of  perceiving  the  track 
on  the  loose  sand  ;  but  the  acuteness  of  the  oat) 
who  are  certainly  most  astonishingly  gifted,  led  them 
through  it  j  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  they  regained 
the  beach;  the  hoy  having  made  a  circuit  inland  of 
of  about  10(1  yards.  The  track  was  now  more 
strongly  marked,  and  was  perceptible  to  the  whole 
party,  continuing  so  over  a  space  of  about  five  miles, 
occasionally  in  and  out  of  the  bush.  At  the  end  of 
about  nine  miles  further,  the  natives  were  quite  at  a 
fault,  owing  to  his  having  left  the  beach  and  entered 
a  thicket,  which  it  was  with  dilliculty  they  could  posh 
themselves  through  ;  they,  however,  persevered,  and 
delighted  the  party  by  every  now  and  then  crying 
out,  "  Me  meyal  gecna!"  meaning,  "  I  see  the  foot- 
marks.'' Mr.  Norcott,  who  was  on  horseback,  find- 
ing great  dilliculty  in  passing  through  the  scrub,  took 
a  position  on  a  high  hill,  overlooking  the  uutirinj; 
progress  of  the  natives  in  the  hollow  below.  They 
were  then  making  their  way  through  n  perfect  ma-s 
of  matted  bush;  and  Mr.  Norcott  informs  us,  racfa 
was  the  apparent  dilliculty  in  tracking  the  child,  that 
he  was  about  to  despair  of  success,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  they  held  up  a  cap,  which  was  known 
to  belong  to  the  hoy.  This  circumstance  cheered, 
them  in  their  pursuit,  and  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards  the   track  directed  them  again  to  the  beach. 
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Tliey  proceeded  until  they  reached  the  sand-dirts, 
•bout  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Clarence;  OM  native 
continuing  t<.  walk  a  little  way  in  tin-  bush,  iii  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  boy  had  n  ■  ,,r  left  the 

beach,  and  the  other  remaining  with  the  party  on 
beech.     Here  it  was   ascertained   that   he   had 
ugaiu  taken  to  the  hush,  and  they  found  no  difficulty 
in  tracking  him   until  they  came  to  an  elevated  spot 
Where  the  wind  had  entirely  .Hand  thci  marks  of  his 
•  anxious  moment,   as  even  t lie 
res  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  they  would 
again  discover  the  track.     Migo,  however,  desci mlcd 
the  lull,  persisting-  in  search  along  the  plains  inland. 
■ad,  after  baring  made  a  circuit  of  about  half  a  mile,' 
was  once  more  so  fortunate  to  fall  in  with  the  track ; 
hut.    notwithstanding  they   had  found   it,    they  wen 
sorely  perplexed  to  retain  it,  and  were  kept  near  the 
spot  for  two  hours,  off  and  on,    losing  and  again 
•vering  it. 
The  party  had  nearly  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  child,  when  Molly- Dobbin    pointed  out  the  track 
on  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine.     They  were  then  about 
600  yards  from  the  beach.     The   Datives  then  went 
down    into    the    ravine    and    commenced   hallooing, 
thinking  the  child  might  be  asleep  in  the  bush,  and 
still   persevered   in   pressing    through   the    thickest 
scrub,  and   the   most  dillicult  country  to  penetrate 
through  which    they  had  yet    pawed  ;   and   observing 
by  the  tracks,  that  the  child  had  evidently  been  there 
within  a  very  short  period,  they  journeyed  on  with  a 
better  hope  of  obtaining  their  object,  and  restoring 
the   lost  child  to  his   afflicted   parents.     No   sooner 
were  these  feelings  of  gratification  excited  at  viewing 
the  recent  footsteps,  than,  at  a  distance  of  about  300 
yards,  the  child  was  seen  lying  on  the  beach,  its  little 
logs  washed  by  the  surf,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.     Mr.  Norcott  galloped  up  to  him,  and 
calling    his   name,    the    boy   instantly  jumped   up. 
Another  hour,  and  probably  the  child  would  have 
perished,  as  the  waves  were  rapidly  gaining  on  hi  in. 
The  joy  and  delight  of  the  two  natives  is  described 
to  have  been  beyond  conception;  and  their  steady  per- 
ance,  Mr.  Norcott  says,  was  beyond  any  thing 
Dold  have  anticipated  from  them:  when  it  is  con- 
d  that  they  walked  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty- 
two  mihs,  with  their  eyes,  for  ten  hours,  constantly 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  evincing 
the  most  intense  anxiety  to  be  instrumental  in  i 
ing  the  child  from  its  impending  fate,  we  cannot  but 
■  n  the  act,   and  highly  applaud  the  noble  dispo- 
sition of  these  two  savages. 

Mr.  Norcott  took  the  child  up,  and  placing  him  on 
his  horse  before  him,  the  party  made  the  nearest 
road  home,  where  they  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  having  been  a  distance  of  thirty-nine  miles, 
after  being  out  seventeen  hours  without  the  slightest 
refresh  meat 

It  is  surprising  that  the  child  should  have  got  so 

far,  in   the    manner  he  must  have  been    frequently 

■lied  to  force  himself  through  the  bush.     He  is 

not  three  feet  high.     His  clothes  were  much  torn, 

and  his  body  was  covered  with  scratches  and  bruises. 

[From  the  trstfBk*  AemnuuK  of  J»n.  3,  1835.]  ,     ~~ 
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THE  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

l,in  ltl:  "  tot  system  besides  that  of  Chris- 

tianity  which  could  effectually  produce  in  the  mind 
ot  man  the  \irtue  of  Contentment  In  order  to 
make  us  content  with  our  pfatenl  condition,  many  of 

the  ancient  philosophers  tell  us  that  our  discontent 

only  hurt-  ourselves,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
alleviation  in  our  circumstam  rs,  ti,at  what- 

ever evil  befall  us,  is   derived   to   us  ft-  a  fatal  i. 

sit.v,  to  which  the  gods  themselves  ue  subject ;  while 
olhers  very  gravely  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable,  that 
it  is  necessary  he  should  be  so,  to  keep  up  the  har- 
mony of  the  uimerse,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Pro- 
vidence would  be  troubled  and  perverted  were  he 
otherwise. 

These  and  the  like  considerations  rather  silence 
than  satisfy  a  man.     They  may  show  him   that   bis  , 
discontent  is    unreasonable,   but  are    by   no    m 
sufficient  to  relieve  it.     They  rather  give  despair  than 
consolation.     In  a  word,  a   man  might  reply  to  one 
of  these  comforters  as  Augustus  did  to  his  friend 
who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  per- 
son whom  he  loved,  because  his  grief  could  not  fetch 
him  back  again:   "  //  is  for  that  very  reason,"  said  the 
Emperor,   «  that  I  grieve."     Religion  bears  a  more 
tender  regard  for  human  nature.     It  prescribes  to  a 
very  miserable  man  the  means  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition;   nay,    it   shows    him    that   the    bearing    his 
afflictions  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  naturally  end  in  the 
removal  of  them.     It  makes  him  easy  here,  because 
it  can  make  him  happy  hereafter.     Upon  the  whole 
a  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  a  man  can 
enjoy  in  the  present  world;  and  if  in  the  present  life 
his  happiness  arises  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires, 
it  will  arise  in  the  next  from  the  gratification  of  them! 
Addison. 


COMMON  USE  OF  METALS. 


Hops  u  like  the  wine;  of  an  angel  soaring  up  to  h, 
■nd  bears  our  prayers   to  the  throne  of  God. Jehesiy 


Hoot  away  despair ! 

Never  yield  to  sorrow; 
The  blackest  iky  may  wear 

A  »unny  face  to-morrow. — Miriam  Coffin, 


If  a  convincing  and  familiar  proof  of  the  extensive 
application  of  the  metals  to  the  common  purposes  of 
life,  were  required,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  case  of 
many  a  common  cottager,  who  could  not  carry  on 
his  daily  concerns  and   occupations  without  the  as- 
sistance of  several  of  the  metals.     He  could  not,  for 
instance,  make  his  larger  purchases,  nor  pay  his  rent 
without  silver,  gold,  and  copper.     Without  iron   he 
could  neither  dig,  nor  plough,  nor  reap;   and,  with 
respect  to   his  habitation,   there  is  scarcely  a  part 
of  the  structure  itself,  or  of  the  furniture  contained 
m  it,  which  is  not  held  together,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,    by  means  of  the  same   metal;    and  many 
articles  are  either  entirely  of  iron,  or  of  iron  partially 
and  superficially  coated  with  tin.     Zinc  and  copper 
and  antimony,  and   lead,  and   tin,    are  component 
parts  of  his  pewter  and  brazen  utensils. 

Quicksilver  is  a  main  iugrcdient  in  the  metallic 
coating  of  his  humble  mirror:  cobalt  and  platina, 
and  metals,  perhaps,  more  rare  and  costly  than  tb,  s, 
as  chrome,  arc  employed  in  the  glazing  of  his  drink- 
ing-cups  and  jugs.  And,  if  he  be  the  pom  ■of  of  a 
fowling-piece,  arsenic  must  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
list,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  shot  with  which  he 
(barges  it ;  for  it  is  arsenic  which  enables  the  shot, 
during  the  process  of  its  granulation,  to  acquire  that 
delicately  spheri.al  form  by  which  it  is  ohnracteriatd. 
So  that,  <»l  (he  whole  number  of  metals  made  use  of  by 
society  at  large,  for  common  purposes,  amounting  to 
no  less  than  twenty,  more  than  half  of  these  are  either 
directly  used  by  the  peasant,  or  enter  into  the  com. 
position  of  the  furniture  and  implements  employed 
by  him. — Kidd. 
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1111      (    \NV11Y    THAT    FOIUOOK     ITS    HOMt. 

A     !    VIII.K. 

TllOi:  who,  oil  Scheie  ire  bent, 

i  by  Mends'  i 
loved  by  home-fell  ijrcnpathl 

Unchecked  by  duty's  •  I 

Wouhlst  r.i-.lily  Hy  the  sheltering  roof, 

Endure  a  Fable 

Thou  seok'st,  )m Ti  h.inc  .\  a  Imppiur  homo 

Tin-  change  a  miser)  in 

Anil  in  the  hour  nl   luce-  ili-trcss, 

Thy  sweet  bo  turned  to  liiltei 

A  little,  foolish,  Buttering  thing, 
That  late  hud  flown  00  truant  wing, 

Koiiseii  fan  iiis  momlna  vision,  now 
Stood  shivering  on  a  leafless  bough. 
True,  lie  h.id  wandered  all  the  day, 
And  only  thought  of  sport  and  play, 
And  sat,  and  Ring,  and  told  bll  | 
To  feathered  Idler*  in  the  valei 
Whilal  pleasure  tilled  Ids  latter! 
To  think  nil  voice  excelled  the  real 
Not  had  he  stopped  to  ponder  yet 
On  his  dew  home,  and  friends'  regret, 
Till  evening  came,  and  cold,  and  pain, 

Willi  hunger,  in  the  dismal  train: 
Then,  lone  and  motionless  he  pined, 
In  want  of  all  he'd  left  heliind: 
And  when  the  midnight  dews  caino  on, 
The  little  Sufferer's  lifo  was  gone  ! 


The  leafless  hranch  swung  to  and  fro, 
Hocked  by  the  bleak  wind  o'er  my  head. 

And,  touched  with  thoughts  of  kindred  woe, 
In  many  a  human  heart,  I  said  i 

'•  Alas!  thou  silly,  trembling  thiug, 
Is  this  thy  golden  dream  of  Miss? 

And  hast  thou  plumed  the  truant  wing, 
To  taste  of  freedom  such  as  this? 

"  Why  burst  tho  gentle,  silken  tics, 
That  hound  theo  to  thy  owner's  hand  ? 

What  kinder  unstress  now  supplies 
The  food  thy  little  wants  demand? 

"  I've  heard  thoo  sing,  and  blithely,  too, 

I:,  tore  you  struggled  to  he  freo; 
Those  feathers  vera  of  glossier  hue, 

Ere  yet  you  dreamed  of  liberty. 

"  I  marked  thy  full  and  sparkling  eye, 
But  ah,  'tis  dim  and  glazed  now; 

And  vain  this  w.ide  expanse  of  sky, 

l'"or  cold  hath  chained  thee  to  the  hough 

"  In  fondly  seeking  to  he  f 

Tlioii'M  met  a  chill  and  wintry  air, 

And  on  the  branch  of  forest  tree. 
Nought  but  to  pine  and  perish  there." M. 


Wiiilk  somo  animals  exhibit  individual  powers  in  higher 
perfection,  man  stands  fbr  their  superior,  not  only  in  com- 
bining in   his  own   body  all  the  senses  and    faculties  which 

they  possess,  but  in  being  endowed  \\  ith  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  which  are  denied  to  them,  and  which  at  once 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  living  creation,  and  constitute 
him  a  moral,  religious,  intelligent,  and  re 


None  of  the  comforts  of  this  life  are  pure  and  unmixed  ; 
there  is  something  of  vanity  mixed  with  all  our  earthly 
enjoyments,  and  that  cause th  vexation  of  spirit.  There  is 
no  sensual  pleasure  but  is  either  purchased  by  some  pain, 
or  attended  with  it,  or  ends  in  it. Tillotson. 


"Whilst  vvc  are  within  the  reach  of  troubles,  wo  cannot  be 
without  the  danger,  and  ought  not  to  be  without  the  fear,  of 
sin;  and  it  is  as  hard  for  us  to  escape  sin,  being  in  adversity, 
as  to  he  calm  in  prosperity.  Happy  man,  that  still  keeps 
the  golden  bridle  of  moderation  upon  his  passions  and 
affections,  and  who  still  keeps  possession  of  hitusclf,  what- 
soever he  lose  possession  of. 


1'OTTERV  AM)  PORCELAIN 

No.  ii. 

Amono  the  remains  of  the  manufactures  of  an. 

nut  ions,  none  are  more  conspicuous,  or  more  ■ 
rally  I,  than   vessels   in  the  form  nf  urns, 

niKiiily  called,  vases.  Al- 
Ibcse  are  in  moot  instances 
dutr*  appear  to  bam 

mi  their  forina- 

i)   ii"  instance   is  the 

eurtli  displayed 

efforts  of  the  j 

exhibit   traces  of  genius  in 

ips  tho 

iy,  in 


or  as  they  are  no 

though  tl. 
tin-rely  baked  ■ 
i  tlu-ir  gn  .  ' 

tioll;      nilt)     tie 

taste  of  the  em 
to  greater  udvauUgi 
the  rudest  na 
the  formation  of  tin 
perl'i  ction  of  these 

a  considerable  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of 
the  material.  The  carver  in  wood,  and  the  sculptor 
of  marble,  would  iinil  gnat  difficulty  in  replacing  any 
portion  of  their  work,  which  might  have  been  removed 
by  want  of  caution;  but  the  plastic  uature  of  clay 
would  enable  the  potter  to  retouch  his  Work  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  material,  until  bis  eye  wus  satisfied 
with  the  correctness  of  its  form. 

Although  we  have  said  that  these  remains  of  anti- 
quity arc  in  general  formed  of  clay,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  far  from  being  constantly  the  case. 
Tin  y  were  often  made  of  different  kinds  of  metal, 
as  silver,  gold,  brass,  &c,  sculptured  in  stone,  or 
fashioned  in  a  substance  between  glass  and  porcelain. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  vases  is  at 
present  in  the  British  Museum,  It  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Barbcrini  Vase,  and  was 
discovered  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
the  Monte  del  Grano,  about  three  miles  from  Rome. 
It  was  preserved  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  Barbe- 
rini  palace,  and  from  thence  acquired  its  name. 

This  vase  is  now  called  the  Portland  Vase,  from  its 
having  been  purchased  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  about 
forty  years  since,  by  the  late  Duke  of  Portland. 
It  is  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  in  height,  and 
twenty-two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  circumference. 
Its  substance  is  semi-transparent,  and  consists  of  two 
bodies,  of  material  resembling  glass  of  different  colours, 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  forming  two 
distinct  strata.  The  upper  stratum,  a  beautiful  white, 
serves  for  the  figures,  which  are  in  relief;  and  the 
under  one,  a  dark  blue,  forms  the  ground:  the  whole 
is  wrought  after  the  manner  of  a  cameo,  and  exhil 
along  with  the  design  and  workmanship  of  the  I' 
bas-reliefs,  the  minute  and  delicate  finishing  oi 
best  gems.  The  meaning  of  the  figures  with  which 
this  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  art  is  decorated  is 
not  well  understood;  but  most  probably  they  are 
allegorical,  or  have  some  relation  to  the  reli: 
mysteries  of  the  country,  as  the  same  subject  is  re- 
pented on  other  ancieut  remains.  The  most  famous 
work  of  the  celebrated  Wedgewood  was  a  model  of 
this  ancient  urn.  This  model  was  purchased  by  the 
then  Duchess  of  Portluntl  for  one  thousand  guineas. 
In  addition  to  that  purchased  by  the  Duchess,  fifty 
other  casts  were  taken,  which  were  sold  for  the  sum 
of  fifty  guineas  each. 

The  Warwick  Vase,  called  so  from  its  possessors, 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  is  another  splendid 
specimen.  It  is  of  white  marble,  beautifully  sculp- 
tured, and  large  enough  to  contain  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  gallons  of  liquid;  and  is  evidently  of 
Grecian  workmauship. 

We  noticed  *  that  some  of  these  vessels  contained 
oil,  used  iu  sacred  mysteries.  It  seems  to  have  been 
an  act  of  religious   duty  among  the  Greeks,  to  pour 
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oil  upon  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  or  on  any  piece 
of  sculpture  erected  in  commemoration  of  some  pe- 
culiar event.  "  A  man  true  to  the  duties  of  religion," 
■ays  a  Greek  historian,  "stops  as  soon  as  he  perceives 
in  any  place  a  stone  that  has  been  anointed  ;  he  takes 
bis  lecytke,  he  pours  the  oil  respectfully  upon  that 
stone,  and  does  not  leave  it  without  having  first  bent 
his  knee  before  it."  A  similar  custom  is  noticed  in 
the  Old  Testament  after  the  vision  of  Jacob,  and  in 
commemoration  of  that  event :  "  And  Jacob  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  be  had 
put  for  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  of  it." — Gen.  xxviii.  18. 

ii)  the  remains  of  the  pottery  of  the  Romans 
which  have  been  preserved  to  the  present  time,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  had  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of 
manufacturing  it,  as  far  as  regards  elegance  of  form, 
and  taste  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  work.  The 
■hove  engraving  contains  a  representation  of  several 
ancient  Etruscan  vases,  as  they  have  been  called,  from 
Etruria,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  empire  in  which 
they  were  discovered.  They  are  all  of  red  clay,  and 
generally  cowed  with  ornaments  on  a  black  ground. 

I  of  this  description  have  also  been  found  in 
Sicily,  and  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in 
Greece;  and  .as  the  paintings  with  which  they  arc 
adorned  relate  to  the  customs  or  mythology  of  the 
latter  country,  some  authors  have  been  inclined  to  give 
them  the  name  of  Grecian  vases.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  elegant  specimen* 
were  brought  from  Etruria; — the  work,  most  likely, 
-cian  artists  settled  in  Italy.  The  beautiful 
designs  which  decorate  these  specimens  of  ancient 
art,  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  historian,  by 

lining  many  points  in  the  history  and  manners 
of  former  times;  and  forwarded  the  views  of  the 
artist  by  the  example  of  their  graceful  forms,  and 

int  compositions. 

uses  to  which  the  vessels  used  to  be  applied 
were  various.  They  formed  part  of  the  ornamental, 
as  well  as  useful  furniture,  at  private  and  public  fes- 
trrabj  but  they  were  more  frequently  used  as  print 
to  the  victors  m  different  games.  Others  were  set 
apart   lor  reft]  monies;   hut  the  greater  part 

Of  those  discovered  by  the  moderns  were  sepulchral, 
and  intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  deceased, 
which  W'  i  '1  after  the  burning  of  the  body, — 

a  custom  which  prevailed  much  among  the  Greeks 


and  Romans.  "  When  the  corpse  was  burnt,  it  was 
the  office  of  the  nearest  relation,  as  soon  as  the  pile 
was  consumed,  and  the  fire  extinguished,  to  soak  the 
embers  with  wine,  to  collect  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
the  deceased,  to  besprinkle  them  with  the  richest 
perfumes,  with  wine,  with  milk,  and  with  their  tears, 
and  then  to  deposit  them  in  a  vessel  destined  for  the 
purpose.  Although  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 
place  the  ashes  of  the  dead  person  in  one  urn,  and 
the  bones  in  another,  yet  more  generally  all  the  remains 
of  the  burnt  body  were  placed  in  the  same  receptacle." 

The  family  vaults,  or  rather  mausoleums,  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  people,  were 
splendid  buildings  containing  several  chambers,  round 
the  walls  of  which  these  vases  were  arranged  in 
numerous  niches.  On  a  few  of  these  votive  urns, 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  honour  was  intended. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  traced  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  before  the  clay  was  baked,  an 
inscription  to  the  following  purport : — "  My  dear  Phile, 
adieu.      This  vase  to  be  placed  in  the  second  sepulchre." 

In  some  cases,  these  vessels  have  been  discovered 
ranged  round  the  skeleton  of  the  deceased,  the 
latter  being  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  cofliu  of  stone. 
An  exquisite  little  model  of  a  codin  of  this  kind, 
containing  the  skeleton  and  vases,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  Cambridge.  Vessels  of 
baked  day  were  also  formed  for  many  other  purposes, 
as  lamps,  patera:  (a  kind  of  dishes),  altars,  eve. 


Pins. — How  quiokly  a  luxury  becomes  n  convenience,  ami 
a  convenience  a  necessary  I  Pins,  of  which  so  many 
thousand  of  millions  are  now  used  in  England  annually, 
■WIS  DOt  known  300  years  ngo.  U|>  to  1643  l«>tli  sexes 
;i  the  habit  of  using  loop-holes,  ribbons,  lacings,  with 
points  and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  oyes,  and  little  brass 
skewers. 


Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  the  workman  whose  tools 
are  for  ever  to  be  sought. Idler. 

Idlknkss  is  the  Dead  Sea,  that  swallows  all  virtues,  and 
the  self-made  sepulchre  of  a  living  man. 
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J    <  ITHEBRAL. 

■  no  those  works  in  tin-  fine  arts  which  arc  objects 

the  religious  architecture  of  the  Middle 

ntemplated  with  the  most  general  interest 

•UK.      la   onlcr   t.i  have  u  competent  relish   for 

the  beauties  of  painting  ami  statuary,  or  of  <  iwl   or 

architecture,  it   s,  thai    we 

dd  be  in  some  measure  qualified  and  prepared, 

by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the    principles  anil  rules 

01    those  art-;,  or   al  ne  i  urio.-ily  ami 

dispositioa   to   lean  them.     Certain   happy  < 
indeed,  may  produce  the  Intended  effect  on  the  un- 
skilful spectator,  a*  well  as  on  the  correct  judge]  but 

.i|it    to 
with    n  flee  tell    pleasure,    but    with    rial    indif- 
fervuecj   ami    perhaps  i  honestly  avow  that 

they  know   out    what    others   can    And    to    admire, 
Wit,,  lecture  th 

i-  very  il  -  that  he  cannot  ad- 

min' and  ;  nobody  feigns 

an  admiration  which   he    da  I.      All  feel  ad- 

miration because  all  arc  fitted  ami  qualified  to  admire. 
It  is  forcibly  ami  justly  observed  hy  the  author  of 
nt  work  on  Ely  Cathedral,   "that  few  indeed, 
and  very  ii  are  those  who  enter  an  ancient 

Cathedral  without  being  Instantly,  on  th 

view,  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  devout  awe.  Its 
wide  and  1  s,  its  massive  nr  clustered  columns, 

its  spreading  vaultl  and  lengthened  aisles,  conspire  to 

produce  an  effect  which  Is  not  produced  In  the  same 
or  in  similar  lone  and  universality,  by  any  other 
style  of  building  whatsoever.  Tiny  lift  up  the  heart 
to  that  awful  Being,  who,  though  he   dwelleth   not  in 

temples  made  with  hands,  inust  be  worshipped  In. 
therdl  and,  therefore,  it  is  their  distinction  and 
appropriate  merit,  that  they  excite  those  suitable 
emotions." 

As  a  stranger  approaches  the  western  entrance  of 
tliis  Cathedral,  he  ItlUSt  be  struck  with  the  great 
magn  •(  the  west  m  facade,  though  it  i-  lm- 

ible   not  to    regret    the    loss   of  the  north  wing. 
In  its  orig  a*  built  hy  Bishop  Ridel,  in  1 1  1'.), 

this  nm~t  have  heen  a  superlatively-grand  entrai 
a  solemn  temple,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  on  the 
mind  a  powerful  impression  of  awe.  It  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  this  state,  for  the  succeeding  Bishop 
Noithwold.  added  a  turret  or  spire,  covered  with  had  ; 
hut  the  old  tower,  as  it  is  now  seen,  was  not  of  either 
Bishop  Hidel's  or  BIthaf  Northw  old's  erection.  ()u 
the  first  spire  being  taken  down,  the  additional 
octagon  i  !  as   it    now  appears,  was 

d  in  1380.  The  height  of  the  Tower  with  the 
four  stme  turrets,  is  about  Jl'i  feet.  Above  this  was 
also  <  I    spire,    which    has    -inec    been    taken 

down,  lie  magnificent  portico  which  is  now  (he 
entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  was  the  work  of  Mi-hop 
ll  hius,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  splendid  specimen 
of  the  early  English,  being  finished  about  1315.  The 
door-arch,  which  Communicates  with  the  tower,  can- 
not but  attract  the  notic  [er:  it  i-  highly 
ornamented,  with  columns  oi  I'urbrrk  marble. 
The  whole  Interior  length  of  the  Cathedral  from 

to  east  is  about  o  I  7  feet.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  tower  is  the  SOUth-WeSt  wing  or  transept;  the 
interior  parts  of  it  still  show  its  original  splendour, 
and  in  the  nuns  of  the  north  wing  there  arc'  portions 
Hiding.  The  tower,  supported  by  four 
grand  and  lotty  pointed  arcl,,-.  communicates  with 
This  part  of  the  building 
with  the  side-  a  ;i  Norman,  with  the  exception 

of  some  windows  of  more  recent  date-,  baring  been 
begun  m  1081,  ami  fim-hed  in  1171.  The  whole 
nave  is  clear  up  to  the  transepts,  and  very  fine;  it 


will  be  observed  that  the  arches  are  lighter  ami  loftier 
than  is  usual  in  Norman  Cathedrals,  that  they  form 
an  are  not  greater  than  a  semicircle,  but  some  little 
way  rectilinear  before  they  take  the  circular  bend. 
I  he  north  and  south  tr.uise;,|-  extending  on  each 
•  <gnn,  are  the  most  ancient  part-  of  the 

at  Cathedral,  having  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  First.  The  old  transept  t.iwer  fell  down 
in    1322,   and  was   replaced    by  the   pn  'gon, 

B    work    well   deserving   the    attention   of   the    public 

impossible,  indeed,  not  to  admire  the  Wonderful 

skill    by  which    was    suspended    so   extensive    :i    roof 

Over   so   wide    an    area.      This   magnificent   structure 

by  Alan   de   Wal-ingham    about    1342, 

Three  arc  I;  ard,  adjoining  to  the  old  trai 

tower,    haling  been    destroyed    with    it,    were    rebuilt 

and  embellished  with  its  present  light  and  delicate 

tracery  at   the   same  time,    at   the   expense  of  B 
Hotham.      One    arch  of  the   lower   part  of  this  work 
is    concealed    by    the    organ-gallery,     under    which 
is   the   entrance   to   the-    choir,    B    most    beautiful   and 

chaste  building  of  the  early  1  oglish  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  ornament  tceful  and  elegant, 
and  in  no  part  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
roof,     'iiii-  addition  of  eix  arches  was  built  at 

expense  of  Bishop  Noithwold,  and  filli 
tevu  years,  about   1  232, 

At  the  entrance  of  the  choir  are  four  stalls,  and 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  twenty-seven  each; 
making  sixty-two,  far  the  bishop  and  prior,  and 
sixty  monks,  which  was  the  number  of  this  com- 
munity when  first  formed.  These  stall-  were  a 
of  the  work  by  Alan  de  Walsingham,  and  are  beau- 
tiful and  highly-finished  specimens  of  the  carved 
work  of  that  age.  There  is  no  bishop  s  throne,  but 
the  bishop  took  the  scat  of  the  abbot  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  dean  that  of  the 
prior  on  the  left.  The  beautiful  window  at  the 
end  will  shortly  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  through 
the  munificence  of  the  present  bishop.  In  the  siele- 
are  monuments  Of  Several  of  the  bishops,  -nine 
of  them  highly  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  At  the 
oil  of  the  aisle  on  the  north  side  is  the  chapel 
of  Bishop  Alcock,  a  rich  and  elaborate  specimen  of 
the  tlorid  style  of  architecture,  erected  in  1  188.  At 
-t  cud  of  the  aisle  on  the  south  side  is  the  -till 
more  beautiful  chapel  of  BlshopWest:  it  is  a  con- 
summate specimen  of  the  florid  style.  The  tracery 
is  most  exquisite,  and  some  of  the  small  head-  arc' 
executed  with  all  the  softness  and  nicety  of  wax.  It 
was  built  in  1934,  and  this  date  maybe'  seen  in 
various  parts  of  the  work,  in  del  ry. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  the  building  for- 
merly I  as  the'  Lady  Chapel,  but  now  used  as 
the-  church  of  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  ttnely-proportloned  building,  having  two 
noble  wind  Bch  end.  Along  the  aide  walls, 
and  under  the  other  windows,  are  beautiful  trian- 
gular arches,  highly  ornamented  with  tracery;  but 
the  figures  are  much  defaced,  anil  the  original  gilding 
has  long  been  cm  creel  with  an  execrable  crust  of 
Whitewash.  This  building  was  finished  in  1349, 
having  been  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the 
n  and  the  three  adjoining  arches. 

On  an  external  view  of  Ely  Cathedral,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  stone'  of  which  it  is  built  will  appear  to 
gnat  advantage.  The  string  course  of  moul<lings; 
both  the  treble -billet  ami  the  double-hatched  mould- 
ings, together  with  the  eorbcl-tabic  under  the  upper 
parapets,  all  these,  with   the  mouldings  round  die 

Uppermost  windows,  retain  a  wonderful  degree  of 
their  original  sharpness. 

1  rom  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  this 
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Cathedral  -  specimens,  on  a  large  scale,  of 

the  different  styles  of  the  religion!  an  hitecture  of 
the  Middle  Agse,  with  tin-  dates  of  the  uaactlon 
actually  aacertained.  These,  with  the  buildings  of 
the  old  conventual  cfanrch,  form  an  Inti  n  iting  study 
to  the  antiquary.  These  buildings,  situate  at  a 
wry  little  distance,  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  |" 
Cathedral,  are  In  ■  wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
having  all  the  characteristic!  of  tha  ago  In  which 
they  are  recorded  to  have  been  erected  by  8t  Ethel- 
drtda,  who  began  than  in  873, 

from   llio   I!  i  n'»  Dtirription  of 

irtil,  ami  i(i  Convintual  Buitdingt,  .»  w.    * 

done  lo  tli  iblc  tslifir. 

cxpla- 
n  v  di  t he  various  styles  of  101  dtnreat  parti  of  Um  building.] 


With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  nay  we  look  into 

there  are  such  hidden  store*  of  virti 
knowledge,  iuch  Inexhausted  sources  of  parfeetion  1    VTa 
know  not  yel  What  we  shall  lie,  nor  will  it  ever  "enter  into 
the  heart  of  mai  re"  tliu  glory  that  will  I"'  al 

in  reserve  for  Imn.  The  soul  considered  with  iti  Creator! 
is  like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines  whloh  may  draw 
nearer  to  another  for  all  etornity,  withoBt  a  possibility  of 
ing  it.  And  can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting, 
as  to  eonsidsr  ounstvaa  la  these  perpetual  approach 

him,  \i  lio  is  not  only  the  standard  of  perfection  but  of  hap- 
piness.  Aumso.v. 


Tiik  high  and  the  low,  the  young  and  tho  old,  the  busy 
and  the  idle,  alike  shun  acquaintance  with  God,  at 
very  nam.'  brought  UnaasinesSi  and  disturbed  our  comfort 
anl  repose.  It  we  mention  God  to  the  young,  wo  too 
SMm  to  be  troubling  them  with  what  they  had  rather 
forget  hi  such  earl)  days:  while  the  aged  dislike  to  bo  ro- 
11) in  led  of  their  misfortune,  that  their  time  on  earth  is 
drawing  near  to  an  end.      If  we   mention   God   to   the   gay 

and  K  ippear  to  be  interfering  with  their  plea 

If  we  mention  him  to  the  great  and  to  the  learned,  they 

will  intimate  that  such  subjects  belong  rather  to  a  humbler 

and  station.  Hut  the  poor  and  laborious,  on  their 
part,  refer  us  to  those  who  have  more  information  and  more 
leisure.     Thus   a  luge    poll  ion  of  mankind,   in  all  classes, 

to  k.ep  God  out  01  their  thoughts,  and  to  live,  so  far 
as    in  them  lies,  without   him   in  the  world.     Yes,  without 
Him,  who,  as  the  Apostle  says,  is  not  far  from  any  one  of 
lit:  fur  in   him  we  live,  ami  move,   anil  have  our  I 
Why  should  they  act  so  strangely  and  unreasonably,  if  they 

ad  that  acquaintance  with  God  would  give  them  peace. 
— Bishop  J.  B.  Suiinkk. 


!>om  see  a  noole  building,  or  any  great  piece  of  niag- 
nifloencc  and  pomp,  but  I  think  how  little  is  all  this  to 
satisfy  the  ambition,  or  to  fill  the  idea  of  an  immortal  soul. 
— Bwirr. 


tint  rick's  litany*. 
Iv  the  hour  of  my  distress, 
When  temptations  mo  oppress, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess, 

Bweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  I  lie  a  Ithin  my  bed, 

Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomforted, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  the  house  doth  siiji  and  weep 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  the  priest  his  last  hath  prayed, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
Vausc  my  speech  is  now  decayed, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed, 
And  that  opened  which  was  scaled, 
When  to  thee  I  have  appealed, 

t  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

•  From  the  works  of  Robert  Merrick,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Charles 
tha  Khst. 


Or  all  tin- no.  tion  by  which  mankind  are 

ned,  there  is  in. lie  which  bus  so  |  n  in- 

fluence,   but  which    in,    nevertheless.,    so    Uttl 

stood  or  recognised  in  its  effects,  us  th 
It  is  continually  at  work  in  every  gr.i  mid 

in  every  shade  and  variety  of  charai  tcr.    I 
and,  to   the   eye  of   the   world,    mo-*  estrd 

-  reach,  the  very  meanest  are 
not  b  iisimi.     It  i*  strong 

it  is  least  known,  and  moel  active  where  its  very 
existence  is  un  It  i»  lubtie,  .  ami 

difficult  <>('  detection.  Lastly,  wherever  it  is  nut 
resolutely  ami  pet* 

mot  of  bitterness,  which  the  stream  of  life  at 

its   fountain   head,     'l'lo-   man  who   it  rt  in 

religion,  because  he  cannot  give  op  some  favourite 
passion,  propensity,  or  desire,  knowingly  and  willingly 
submits  to  the  dominion  of  -elf.  1  lie  indolent  man, 
who  is  content  to  he  imp.  sed  upon  by  a  specious,  but 
reasoning,  prefers  his  own  ease  to  everything 
else,  and  gives  way  to  the  love  of  self.  The  anient, 
and,  perhaps,  sincere  in<|iiircr,  who  turns  back  from 
what  he  finds  to  hi-  a  hard  saying,  because  it  disap- 
points his  prc\  nm-ly-formcd  expectations,  sets  up  his 

own  Judgment  for  bis  guide,  and  In  another  shape, 
worships  the  same  idol;  and  it  is  no  contradiction  to 
say,  that    the   (ame  self-love  which    prompts    htm    t  > 

wish  for  Heaven,  prevent*  him  from  seeking  it  in 
any  other  but  his  own  way,  and  must  eventually 
draw  him  hack  through  the  mere  force  of  its  own 
imbecility.   The  telf-rigkteuua  man,  the  mere  raor 

the  miscalled  free-thinker,  and  the  man  of  no  religion 
at  all,  urc  all  effects   to  be  traced  to  tho   same  . 
Itteae,  indeed,   arc  a  very  few  of   the  incalculable 
variety  of  outward  forms  which  this  subtle  and  active 
principle   produces  by   its   workings    in   the    human 
heart  ;    hut  they  arc  suflicient,  if  properly  silted,  to 
illustrate  its  general  character,  and  to  lead  the  I. 
inquirer   to  further   discoveries.     The  danger   li 
giving  way  to  it.     The  only  security,  the  only  happi- 
ness must  arise  from  an  uncompromising  resistance 
to  it  in  whatever  shape  it  may  api>car. 

it  is  certain  that  man  was  formed  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  hut  fell  from  that  state,  and  that  by 
his  fall,  that  which  before  was  holy,  just,  and  good, 
became  directly  the  reverse;  so  is  it  true,  that  the 
history  of  man,  from  that  time  to  this,  discovers  an 
universal  and  unvarying  opposition  to  his  Creator, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  love  of  himself,  in  prefercti 
a  love  of  his  God.  Let  this  truth  be  despised,  re- 
jected, or  ridiculed  as  it  may;  let  it  be  forgotten  as 
soon  as  read,  but  let  not  any  one  who  can  read  it 
indulge  a  hope,  wretched  and  forlorn  as  it  must  be, 
that  be  can  attain  that  happiness  which  his  reason, 
his  interest,  his  sell-love  (we  repeat  it),  lead  him  to 
wish  lor  hut  by  an  honest  and  uncompromising  adop- 
tion of  that  precept  which  will  stand  written  against 
him  even  when  Ileiven  and  earth  shall  have  passed 
away;  written  in  the  plain,  intelligible,  unequivocal 
characters  of  truth  itself;  "  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself."  II. 


Skk  vi  lk,  and  base,  and  mercenary,  is  the  notion  of  Christian 
practice  among  the  bulk  of  nominal  Christians.  They  give 
no  more  than  they  dare  not  withhold:  they  abstain  from 
nothing  but  what  they  must  not  practise.  When  you  stato 
to  them  tho  doubtful  quality  of  any  action,  and  the  i 
quest  obligation  to  desist  from  it,  they  reply  to  '  ou  in  tho 
spirit  of  Shylivk.  "they  cannot  find  it  in  the  bond." 
In  short,  they  know  Christian/  I"  re- 

straint. She  is  despoiled  of  every  liberal  and  generous 
principle:  she  is  rendered  almost  unfit  for  the  social  inter 
courses  of  life,  and  is  onlv  suited  to  the  gloomy  walls  of  a 
cloister,  in  which  they  would  confine  her. — WiLBKaroace. 
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rBOCESSIOV   TO   A   TURKISH    rUNEIlAL. 


CEMETERIES  AND  RITES  OF  BURIAL, 

In  Turkey  and  Greece. 

1  .  cry  country  throughout  the  world,  a  deep  interest 
accompanies  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  burial.  Few 
persons  are  so  entirely  insensible,  as  to  survey,  with- 
out emotiou,  the  remains  of  a  fellow-mortal  consigned 
to  the  cold  and  silent  grave.  At  such  times,  we  might 
suppose  that  reflection  would  force  itself  upon  the 
most  thoughtless ;  and  that,  from  viewing  the  close  of 
life  in  the  instance  of  one  of  their  friends  or  neighbours, 
men  would  pass  naturally  to  consider  their  own  last 
end.  These  are  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hartley,  who  also  gives  us  in  his  Researches,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  accounts. 

In  Turkey,  the  places  and  rites  of  sepulture  have 
an  affecting  prominence  and  solemnity  connected 
with  them,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  in  Christian 
lands.  In  general,  the  dead  are  interred  in  very 
spaciou  cemeteries,  adjoining  the  towns  and  villages. 
There  appear  to  be  two  cities  placed  side  by  side, — 
the  city  of  the  living,  and  the  city  of  the  dead;  and 
the  population  of  die  latter  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
former. 

The  Turkish  cemeteries  around  Smyrna  cover  a 
very  considerable  space  of  ground.  They  may  be 
marked  at  a  distance,  by  the  lofty  and  sombre  phalanx 
of  cypress-trees,  which  are  always  the  favourite  at- 
tendants on  Turkish  graves.  The  Jews  have  also 
covered  the  fare  of  a  very  large  hill,  which  l 
above  the  city  of  Smyrna  with  the  stones  which  note 
the  place  where  the  earthly  remains  of  their  deceased 
■  onntrymen  are  deposited.  There  is  a  desolation  and 
forlorn  appearance  presented  by  this  spot,  unsheltered 
as  it  is  by  a  single  tree,  which  is  in  striking  contrast 
■with  the  thick  shades  and  beautiful  order  of  the 
Turkish  places  of  burial.  In  fact,  even  in  death,  the 
Jew  is  here  not  exempt  from  the  ignominious  dis- 
"ii  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself  whilst 
I 

immense  burial-grounds  of  the  Turks,  on  the 

■  side  of  Constantinople,  have  been  much  ccle- 

t  by  travellers.     There  is  also  a  cemetery  of  the 

Armenians  close  to  Pen,  which  [  often  visited  with 

peculiar   delight.      The  eye  beholds,  to  a  wide  extent, 
ie  glittering  upon  innumerable  graves; 
whilst   thick-spreading    I  tend    their   brandies 

ami  their   shade  above  them.      Whilst    <  oiitemplating 
the  scene,  a  silent  awe  pervades  the  mind,  and  this 


feeling  is  often  increased  by  the  new  arrival  of  corpses 
which  are  to  be  deposited  by  the  side  of  their  an- 
cestors. In  walking  silently  and  alone,  amongst  these 
graves,  I  have  not  unfrequcntly  seen  Armenian  fe- 
males weeping  over  the  last  earthly  abode  of  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  or  a  friend. 

The  mode  of  burial  amongst  the  Greeks  is  very 
interesting.  Very  frequently,  whilst  you  an'  perhaps 
silently  engaged  in  your  apartment,  the  stillness  of  a 
Turkish  town,  where  no  rumbling  of  wheels  is  ever 
heard,  is  interrupted  by  the  distant  sound  of  the 
funeral-chant  of  the  Greek  priests.  As  the  voices 
grow  more  loud,  you  hasten  to  the  window  to  behold 
the  procession.  The  priests  move  first,  bearing  their 
burning  tapers,  mid  by  their  dark  and  flowing  robes, 
give  an  idea  of  mourning  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  occasion.  The  corpse  is  always  openly  exposed 
to  view.  It  is  placed  upon  a  bier,  which  is  borne 
aloft  upon  men's  shoulders,  and  is  decked  i"  the  best 
and  gayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased,     I 

have  sometimes  seen  a  young  female,  who  hail  de- 
parted in  the  bloom  of  life  and  beauty,  seeming  to 
be  adorned  rather  as  a  bride,  than  as  one  who  was 
just  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  corruption.  The 
young  man  of  Nain,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  the 
command  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  was,  doubtless, 
carried  on  a  bier  of  this  kind.  We  recollect,  that, 
when  our  Lord  "touched  the  bier,  they  that  bare  him 
stood  still."  And  when  lie  said,  "  Young  man,  I  say 
unto  thee,  Arise,"  the  miraculous  energy  was  exerted, 
and  "  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak." 
(St.  Luke  vii.'  14,  15.)  I  believe  it  is  unusual  for 
persons  in  the  Kast  to  be  buried  in  Collins. 

The  closing  part  of  the  Greek  burial-service,  com- 
mencing with  the  words  "  Come,  and  impart  the  last 
embrace,"  is  very  affecting.  The  friends  of  the  de- 
parted then  press  forward  from  every  part  of  the 
church,  and  kiss  his  cold  and  pallid  lip'-,  and  weep 
over  him.      It  is   considered    a  very  peculiar    mark  of 

disrespect  t<>  neglect  this  last  office  of  affection. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  burial-seniee,  the 
corpse  is  stripped  of  its  gay  attire,  and  committed  to 
the  grave  with  no  other  covering  than  that  of  a  ! 
winding-sheet,  In  Smyrna,  and  some  other  j >1 . . 
the  graves  are  vaults,  with  nothing  aOOVC  them  but  a 
gra\e-stone.  In  that  vault,  for  twelvemonths,  the 
n  poses  andisturbedj  but,  at  the  close  of  that 
period,  the  large  stone  is  removed,  and  the  remains 
are  inspected  with  much  interest.     If  it  appear  that 
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entire    dn  ay   has  ensued,  much  in   is  cx- 

pn  .  .1  ih.  bones  are  removed,  and  plain!  in  the 
,  mill  the  grave  ii  left  vacant  fur  the 
member  of  tbe  Family  who  may  inherit  it.  Hut 
If,  unhappily,  the  corpse  ihonld  be  found  unmonldared 
to  dust,  it  is  deemed  a  most  inanspiciona  cirennv 
stance  ,  it  is  considered  a  certain  sign  that  the  det 
bad  left  the  world  under  the  sxcomaannieattlon  of 
some  ecclesiastic j  ami  it  is  the  duty  of  the  relatives 
tn  ii  e  every  means  within  their  power  to  rescue  the 
unhappy  spirit  from  so  melancholy  a  condition. 
Hence  bishops  and  priests  are  sen)   forj  portion- of 

i  are  nail  over  the  corpse;  and  many  super- 
stitious and  foolish  practices  are  adopted,  In  the 
hope  of  producing  decay,  and  of  relieving,  as  they 
suppose,  the  exeommunicafed  soul.    When  symptoms 

of  decay  appear,  as  they  naturally  will  after  exposure 
to  the  air,  comfort  returns  to  the  mind-  of  the  sur-  ! 
vivors;  and  hopes  are  entertained,  that,  in  cunsri/ucnce 
nf  their  rcliyioux  rmlravouw,  their  friend  will  then 
obtain  repose.  Persons  who  reside  amongst  the 
Greeks,  wU]  be  surprised  t<>  find  how  aoany  absurd 

II  ies  of  this  description  are  in  circulation  amongst 

them. 

The  custom  of  employing  professional  mourners  to 
howl  lor  the  dead,  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant. 
One  morning,  whilst  taking  B  solitary  walk  in  .Kgina, 
the  most  plaintive  accents  which  I  had  ever  heard 
fell  upon  my  ear.  I  followed  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  proceeded:  this  brought  me  to  a 
newly-made  grave,  over  which  a  woman,  hired  for 
the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  ami  woe,  in  such  doleful  strains,  and  with 
■u<  h  appearance  of  feeling,  as  could  scarcely  have 
ii  ii  supposed  otherwise  than  sincere  and  real.  It 
was  the  grave  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  cut 
down  in  the  1)1 n  of  life;  and  very  earnest  expos- 
tulations were  addressed  to  him,  for  having  so  soon 
left  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  property. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  paper,  thau  with 
the  following  remarks  of  the  same  writer. 

I'he  interment  of  a  corpse,  according  to  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had  always,  to  my  mind, 
a  striking  solemnity  in  Turkey.  On  passing  through 
the  streets  to  the  place  of  burial,  innumerahle  eves 
of  strangers,  of  a  diversity  of  nations,  gazed  fixedly 
on  the  scene.  All  is  still;  the  pursuits  of  business 
are  suspended;  a  lucid  interval  appears  to  he  im- 
parl d  to  the  delirium  of  folly  and  sin  :  and  when  the 
mufiled  drum,  and  martial  step,  which  accompany 
the  body  of  an  English  sailor,  add  their  interest  to 
the  procession,  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  are 
wrought  up  to  no  common  degree  of  excitement. 
During  the  reading  of  the  burial-service,  more  espe- 
cially at  Constantinople,  where  the  English  burial- 
ground  is  in  a  place  exceedingly  public,  a  solemn 
attention  arrests  all  present,  even  though  the  language 
of  it  is  understood  by  few.  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews, 
Christians,  appear  to  have  forgotten  their  animosities  ; 
and,  at  the  grave  of  a  tellow-mortal,  to  have  recollected 
that  a  common  fate  awaits  them  all.  However  dis- 
tinct they  may  he  from  each  other  in  the  enjoyments 
and  attainments  of  life  and  however  they  may  differ 
in  what  is  much  more  momentous,  the  prospects  of 
immortality,  still  is  there  an  awful  uniformity,  which 
unites  in  one  inseparable  communion  the  men  of  all 
ranks,  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  religions:  "  Dust  thou 
art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  D.  I.  E. 

[Abridged  from  Hartley's  Rtsearchei  in  Ci««  and  iht  Ltiani.] 


Good-n aturk  is  more  agreeable  in  conversation  than  wit, 
anil  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  countenance  which  is  more 
amiable  than  beauty. Spectator 


A  WRECK  AT  B 
Wi:  one   day  descried  some  hhapelcsa  object  drifting 
at  a   distance!      At   sea,   everything    that   break- 
monotony  of  the  surrounding  expanse  attract-,  utti-u- 
tion.     It  proved   to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  most 
have   basal   completely  wrecked)   for   there  were  the 
remains  of  handker.  hiefs,  by  w  Inch  some  of  the  crew 
had  fa-toned  themselves  to  thin  spar,  to  prevent  their 
being  washed  oil   by  the  waves.     There  was  no  trace 
by  which  the  name  of  tin-   ship  could  be  ascertu 
The    wreck    had    evidently    drifted    about    for    many 
■OOthi  :    clu-l  ii  fish  had  fastened    about  It, 

and  long  -ca  weeds  Haunted  at  its  sides.  Hut  wh.ro. 
thought  I,  is  the  crew  |  Their  struggle  has  long 
o\cr,  they  have  gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  ;  their  boatea  lie  whitening  aiming  the  caverns 
of  the  deep.  Silence,  oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have 
i  lo-,  d  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story  of 
their  end.  What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that 
ship  !  what  prayers  olfered  up  at  the  deserted  fir 
of  home  !  How  often  has  the  mistress,  the  wife,  the 
mother,    pored    over   the    daily  news,   to   catch    some 

casual  intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the  deep!  How 
has  expectation  darkened  into  anxiety — anxiety  into 
dread — and  dread  into  despair  !  Alas  !  not  BH 
lneiito  shall  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that 
shall  ever  be  known  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port, 
"  and  was  never  heard  of  more  !" 

The  sight  of  this  wreck,  as  usual,  gave  rise  to  many 
dismal  anecdotes.  This  was  particularly  the  case  iu 
the  evening,  when  the  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fair,  began  to  look  w  ihl  and  threatening,  and 
gave  indications  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  that 
will  sometimes  break  in  upon  the  serenity  of  a  sum- 
mer voyage.  As  we  sat  round  the  dull  light  of  a 
lamp  in  the  cabin,  that  made  the  gloom  more  ghastly, 
every  one  had  his  tale  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  a  short  one  related  by 
ptain. 

"As  I  was  sailing,"  said  he,  "in  a  fine  stout  ship, 
across  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  one  of  those 
heavy  fogs  that  prevail  in  those  parts  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  see  far  ahead  even  in  the  day-time; 
but  at  night  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could 
not  distinguish  any  object  at  twice  the  length  of  the 
ship.  I  kept  lights  at  the  mast  head,  and  a  constant 
watch  forward  to  look  out  for  fishing  smacks,  which 
arc  accustomed  to  lie  at  anchor  on  the  banks.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  smacking  breeze,  and  we  were 
going  at  a  great  rate  through  the  water.  Suddenly 
the  watch  gave  the  thrilling  alarm  of  '  a  sail  ahead  !' 
it  was  scar,  ely  uttered  before  we  were  upon  her.  She 
was  a  small  schooner,  at  anchor,  with  her  broadside 
toward  us.  The  crew  were  all  a>lcep.  and  had 
neglected  to  hoist  a  light.  We  struck  her  just  a-mid- 
ships.  'I'he  force,  the  size,  and  weight  of  our  vessel, 
bore  her  down  below  the  waves  ;  we  passed  over  h.-r, 
and  were  hurried  on  our  course.  As  the  crashing 
wreck  was  sinking  beneath  us.  I  had  a  glimpse  o* 
two  or  three  half-naked  wretches  rushing  from  bet 
cabin  ;  they  just  started  from  their  beds  to  he 
swallowed  shrieking  by  the  waves.  I  heard  their 
drowning  cry  mingling  with  the  wind.  The  blast  that 
bore  it  to  our  ears  swept  us  out  of  all  further  keSBSng. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  cry!  It  was  some  time 
before  we  could  put  the  »hip  about,  she  was  under 
such  head-way.  We  returned,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
guess,  to  the  place  where  the  smack  had  anchored. 
We  cruised  about  for  several  hours  in  the  dense  fog. 
We  fired  signal  guns,  and  listened  if  we  might  hear 
the  halloo  of  any  survivors  :  but  all  was  silent — we 
never  saw  or  heard  anything  of  them  more."— 
Washington  Ikvinu. 
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ON  DESIGN  AND  CONTRIVANCE  IN  THE 

WORKS  OF  NATUni:. 

It  will  argue  no  undue  presumption,  it  in  mir  earnest 
endeavours  to  form  hut  ideas  "I  the  attributes  of  the 
from  the  examination  of  nature,  we  are  led  to 
institute  comparisons  bvtWUM  His  works  and  those 
of  man  :  and  thus  strive  to  gather  BOOM  taint  notions 
o(  the  Divine  Intelligence,  by  applying  the  only 
Standard  of  admeasurement  which  we  possess,  and 
are  permitted  to  employ;  namely,  that  derived  from 
the  operation!  of  tinman  intellect.  Our  interpretations 
of  the  designs  of  the  Creator  must  here  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  human  views;  and  our 
judgment  of  Hi*  benevolence  can  be  formed  only  by 
reference  to  our  own  affections,  and  by  their  accord- 
ance with  those  ardent  aspirations  after  good  which 
the  Author  of  our  being  has  deeply  interwoven  with 
our  frame. 

The  evidence  of  design  and  contrivance  in  the 
works  of  nature,  enrrics  with  it  the  greatest  force, 
whenever  we  can  trace  a  coincidence  between  them. 
and  the  products  of  human  art.  If,  in  any  unknown 
region  of  the  earth,  we  chanced  to  discover  a  piece 
of  machinery,  of  which  the  purpose  was  manifest,  we 
should  not  fail  to  ascribe  it  to  the  workmanship  of 
some  mechanist,  possessed  of  intelligence,  actuated 
by  a  motive,  and  guided  by  intention.  Further,  if 
we  had  a  previous  experience  of  the  operation  of 
similar  kinds  of  mechanism,  we  should  not  doubt 
that  the  effect  we  saw  produced,  was  one  intended  by 
the  artificer.  Thus,  if  in  an  unexplored  country, 
we  saw,  moving  upon  the  waters  of  a  lake,  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  boat,  we  should 
immediately  conclude  that  this  form  had  been  given 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  float.  If  we 
found  it  also  provided  with  paddles  at  its  sides,  we 
'should  infer,  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  such  instruments,  that  they  were  intended 
to  give  motion  to  this  boat,  and  we  should  not  hesitate 
nclude  that,  the  whole  was  the  work  of  human 
hands,  and  the  product  of  human  intelligence  and 
design.  If,  in  addition,  we  found  this  boat  furnished 
with  a  rudder,  and  with  sails,  we  should  at  once  un- 
derstand the  object  of  these  contrivances,  and  our 
ideas  of  the  skill  of  the  artificer  would  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  circumstances. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  another  part  of  this  lake, 
we  found  an  insect,  such  as  the  Notonecta  glauca 
(Linn.),  or  water-boatman,  and  the  Dytiscus  marginal)!.-, 
or  water-beetle, — shaped  like  the  boat,  and  moving 
through  the  water  by  successive  impulses  given  to 
that  medium  (the  water),  by  the  action  of  levers,  ex- 
tending from  its  sides,  and  shaped  like  paddles,  having 
the  same  kind  of  movement,  and  producing  the 
same  effects.  Could  we  resist  the  persuasion  that  the 
Artificer  of  this  insect,  when  forming  it  of  this  shape. 
and  providing  it  with  these  paddles,  had  the  same 
mechanical  objects  in  riewl  Shall  we  not  be  eon- 
firmed  in  this  idea,  on  finding  that  these  paddles  arc 
constructed  with  joints  that  admit  of  no  other 
motion  than  that  of  striking  against  the  water,  and 
of  thus  urging  forward  the  animal  in  its  passage 
through  that  dense  and  resisting  medium  I  Many 
aquatic  animals  are  furnished  with  tails  which  evi- 
lly act  as  rudders,  directing  the  course  of  their 
progressive  motion  through  the  fluid.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  same  intention,  and  the  same  me- 
principles  which  guide  tie-  practice-  of  the 
ship-huildi  r-,  are  here  applied  in  a  manner  still  more 
refined,  and  with  a  Masters  hand.  If  the  Creator 
ttas  furnished   the   nautilus  with  an   expansive   mem- 


brane which  the  animal  is  able  to  spread  before  the 
breeze,  when  propitious,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is 
watted    along    the    surface   of   the   sea,    but    which   it 

quickly  retracts  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  i-  not 
His  design  similar  to  that  of  the  human  artificer, 
when  he  equips  his   bark  with  sails,  and  provides  the 

requisite  machinery  for  their  being  hoisted  or  furled 

with  ease  and  expedition  ? 

The  maker  of  an  hydraulic-engine  places  valves  in 
particular  parti  of  its  pipes  and  cisterns,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids  which 
an  to  pass  through  them.  Can  the  valves  oi  the 
veins,  or  of  the  lymphatics,  or  of  the  heart,  have  a 
different  object:  and  are  they  not  the  result  of  de- 
liberate and  express  contrivance  in  the  great  Mechanist 
of  the  living  frame  | 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  in  its 
different  forms,  is  one  of  the  latest  results  which 
science  has  revealed  to  man.  Could  these  laws,  and 
their  various  combinations,  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Power  who  created  the  Torpedo;  and  who  armed 
it  with  an  energetic  galvanic  battery,  construe  lid 
upon  the  most  refined  scientific  principles,  for  the 
manifest  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  strike 
terror  into  its  enemies,  and  paralyze  their  efforts  to 
assuil  it. 

Docs  not  the  optician,  who  designedly  places  his 
convex  lens  at  the  proper  distance,  in  a  darkened 
box,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vivid  pictures  of 
the  external  scene,  evince  his  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  light, — of  the  properties  of  refracting  media, — and 
of  the  refined  combinations  of  those  media  by  which 
each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  separate  focus,  adjusted 
to  form  an  image  of  remote  objects  ?  Does  it  not, 
in  like  manner,  argue  the  most  profound  know  1 
and  foresight  En  the  Divine  Artist,  who  has  so  adnii- 
rably  hung  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  in  the  axis 
of  a  spherical  case,  in  the  lore  part  of  which  He  ha* 
made  a  circular  window  for  the  light  to  enter,  and 
spread  out  on  the  opposite  side  a  canvass  to  receive 
the  picture)  Has  no  thought  been  exercised  in 
darkening  the  walls  of  this  camera  obsana,  and  thus 
preventing  all  reflection  of  the  scattered  rays,  that 
might  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the  image? 

But  we  may  further  observe  in  the  eye  many  ex- 
quisite refinements  of  construction,  by  which  various 

defects,  unavoidable  in  all  optical  Instruments   of 

human  workmanship,  nre  remedied.  Are  not  all  these 
irrefragable  proofs  of  the  continuity  of  the  same 
design  !  and  are  they  not  calculated  still  further  to 
exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  of  the 
elaborate  perfection  impressed  upon  His  works,  and 
of  the  comprehensive  views  of  His  providence? 

These  tacts,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient 
to  lead  us  as  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion  ;  but 
evidence  of  B  similar  kind  may  be  collected  in 
abundance  from  every  part  of  living  nature,  to  which 
our  attention  can  be  directed,  or  to  which  our  obser- 
vations have  extended. 

[From  Roget>  Bridgevatcr  Trtatise.] 


Tiirrk  is  a  pause  near  death  when  men  ({row  bold 

Towards  all  things  else. 
Before  that  awful  pause,  whenever  the  thought  is  brought 
lone  to  us,  we-  fce-l  ourselt  grow  indif- 

ferent to  them,  and  to  perceive  the  ill  earthly 

pursuits,  those  only  excepted  which  have  the!  good  of  out 
rellow-eraatures  for  their  object,  and  tend  t<>  our  cava 
spiritual  improvement. The  Doctor. 


Awav  wish  words,  <>r  mere  verbal  thanksgiving.    God  is 
thy   landlord,  and  be  lauuhn  n  lord's  rent:    those  whs 

It,  will  soon  forge)  who  i-.  tin  ir  landlord; 
which  is  the  proper  fountain  of  all  the  evil  that  comes  by 
abundance-. 
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Till'.   I  Ml  I   I.  AIM'S.     No.  XX. 

MoDK  "k  i  U'li  him;  Wild  Animal-.. —  l'ns—  TRAPS — 
S.nauks — Tim  Lasso— Nki  |— Ni  iti.no. 

Pbbraps    ii"'  m»o  ono  of  the  most   simple, 

taking    animals   alive,   especially    of  (lir    larger 

uml  fiercer  kind,  is  in  Pits,  dug  of  ■  sufficient  size 
iuhI  depth  in  receive  tin'  prey,  and  to  prevent  its  escape 
when  ii   hu  Mien  in.    The  pit  ii  i  by  being 

1  over  with  bought  and  brush  wood,  or  it  necessary, 
by  n  more  artificial  roofing,  whleh  will  yield  to  the  » 
of  tlic  animal.     When  In  letided  to  Ut 

nivorous  animals,  a  lire  bolt,  soon  as  a  lamb,  it  bid,  i> 

iedon  an  elevated  |x>lein  the  middle  of  the  i 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  thin  entioing  object,  the  wolf  or 
Imn  is   Idled   by  the  height,   anil  falls  into  the  concealed 
pit  beneath  *. 

These  pits  aro  generally  inndo  in  tlio  path  which  the 
animals  have  been  observed  to  follow  in  their  way  to  a  spring 

or  river.     This   is   the   method  by  which  all   largo  animals 

iptured  alive,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant  t,  the 
great  sice  of  which  precludes  the  use  of  a  pit ;  added  to 
which,  in  weight  would  cause  it  such  an  injury  by  fulling, 
SjS  Would  frustrate  the  object  of  capturing  it. 

Tuvi's,  or  artificial  constructions  which  admit  of  animals 
entering,  ami  retain  or  destroy  them  when  so  caught,  an' 

imetOUS  and  diversified  to  admit  of  description.  The 
mouse  and  nil  traps  with  which  all  our  readers  are  la  miliar, 
may  lie  til.  each  in  its  way,  "I  the  several  species 

used  lor  taking  animals  of  all  kinds. 

An  account  given  by  Captain  Lyon  of  a  trap  made  of 
Tet  by  the  Esquimaux  in  capture  Wolves,  Is  shared 

of  the  country,  and  will  explain  the  mode  of  action  of  fall- 
traps.  "The  trap  is  made  of  strong  slabs  of  ice,  long  and 
narrow,  bo  that  the  animal  cannot  turn  round  in  it.  The 
door  is  a  heavy  portcullis  of  ice,  sliding  in  two  well-secured 
grooves  of  the  same  substance,  and  is  kepi  up  by  aline, 
which,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  trap,  is  carried  through 
a  hole  at  the  furthest  extremity  Of  the  top;  to  the  end  of 
the  line  is  fastened  a  small  hoop  of  whalebone,  to  which 
any  bait  of  meat  is  attached.  From  the  slab  which  forms 
the  end  of  the  trap,  a  peg  of  ice,  wood,  or  bone,  points 
inwards  near  the  bottom;  under  this  the  hoop  is  lightly 
hooked,  so  that  the  slightest  pull  at  the  bait  liberal' 
hoop.  The  door  falls,  and  the  wolf  is  speared  where  it  lies." 
Snvuis,  SfBIRGBS,  &c,  are  kinds  of  traps  made  of 
wire  or  cord,  formed  into  running  loops  or  nooses,  which 
being  drawn  tight  by  the  endeavour  of  the  animal  to 
■,  retain  it  till  the  hunter  returns.  One  end  of  the 
rope  is  fastened  to  a  tree  or  stake,  and  the  noose  is  stretched 

the  track  which  the  animal  has  been  observed  to  take. 

The  following  is  a  common  mode  of  preparing  a  snare 
to  take  hares,  foxes,  and  other  small  animals.  Two  small 
bars  of  WOOd  are  placed  side  by  side  horizontally,  at  a  small 
height  from  the  ground,  by  means  of  two  upright  sinks, 
the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  gibbet.  One  end  of  a  line 
wire  or  string  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  strong  elastic  rod  of 
willow,  ash,  or  any  stout  wood,  stuck  in  the  ground  near  tho 
frame:  a  slip-noose  is  made  at  tho  other  end  of  the  string, 
and  the  rod  is  forcibly  bent  till  the  noose  can  be  brought  to 
hang  down  to  the  earth  between  the  horizontal  bars.  The 
rod  is  kept  in  this  state  by  another  string  tied  to  a  piece  of 
wood  which  is  fixed  to  the  ground  firmly  at  that  end  next 
to  which  the  string  is  tied;  and  the  other  end  id'  this  piece 
of  wood  is  slightly  fixed  down  to  the  ground  by  a  peg  in 
front  of  the  gibbet.  All  these  contrivances  must  be 
fully  concealed  or  disguised  by  branches,  fern,  moss,  &c, 
and  the  noose  must  he  in  the  track  of  the  animal. 

When  the  hare  has  advanced  far  enough  to  disturb  the 
peg,  so  as  to  set  the  piece  of  wood  free,  the  elasticity  of  the 
rod  draws  tho  noose  up,  and  the  hare  is  caught  between  it 
and  the  horizontal  bars,  and  so  strangled. 

Moles  are  destroyed  by  such  a  Springe  acting  in  a  slit 
made  across  a  wooden  cylinder,  buried  under  ground  in  tho 
mole's  track,  which  is  previously  ascertained  for  the  pur- 
The  spring  lo  draw  up  the  wire-ring,  w  Inch  forms 
the  noose,  i*  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  the  string  or  wire 
through  the  ground  down  to  the  ring  in  the  cylinder.  The 
mole,  m  working  his  way  through,   pushes   away  the  peg 

*  Oppian,  S, {met who  flourished  in  the  second  cent ary.  wrote  a 
long  po<  in  on  hunting  of  every  kind,  entering  Into  iniimie  dctcrip- 
icn  of  the  .oi.  lie  meutiona  the  mode  of  cap- 
turing lions  in  Africa  in  the  in. inner  described  in  the  text. 

t  For  the  mode  of  catching  Wild  Klcplunts,  see  Saturday  Muga- 
tin,,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  114. 


which  holds  tho  ring  down,  and  this  being  drawn  up  by  the 
elastic  rod.  the  poor  beast. 

Many  small  L.  the  earth  is  coveted 

by  snow,  and  their  l'. mmI  is  scarce,  by  running  nooeei  of 
horse-hair,  tied  to  a  string  pegged  down  to  the  (tround,— . 
some  gram  Ix-m  I  us  a  bail  among  the  hairs.    The 

birds  get   their  let  t  cut  angled    in    (he    nooses,  and  draw 
tight  in  their  endeavours  to  escape. 

But  (ho  most  rem  i  i  of  springe  or  snare,  used 

in  hunting,  is   that  called  a   /.<mo,  and  employed   by  the 

or  1'unipas,  of  South  Am 

h  wild  oxe  lasso  is  a  long   lino 

made  of  leathern  thongs,  lei  initiating  in  a  running-nosee, 

and,  when   used,  is  a  I 

hook  flxi  1  to  the   saddle  of  t  1  hunter.     The 

QauchO  carries,  tho  lasso  gathered  in  large  coils  iii  In- 
built!,  till  he   approaches   sulllrientl)    near  tl 
pursuit.     lie  then,  with  a  dc\t  ed  bj  earl) 

it  practice,  launches  the  linu  from  Ins  hand  with 
such  unerring  precision  that  the  noose  mils  over  the  boms 

or  luck  of  the  animal.  The  hunter  immediately  wheels  his 
well-trained  horse  on  one  side, and  m  to  ban  away 

from  the  direotion  the  ox  takes  on  feeling  the  cord.  The 
horse  and  ruler  are  enabled  by  this  action  to  resist  tho  sud- 
den jerk  en  whole  lasso  being  drawn  tight)  and 
so  great  is  this  cheek,  owing  to  the  strength  and  velocity  of 
the  captured  prey,  that  this  loiter  is  thrown  down  by  it, 
and  the  horse  is  frequently  drawn  along,  sliding  on'  his 
slill'etied  legs,  for  two  or  three  yards.  As  soon  as  ti 
falls,  the  hunter  sets  oil'  on  ■  gallop,  and  by  dragging  the 

lions  the  ground,  prevents  it  trom  n 
till  he  has  brought  it  to  a  place  of  security,  or  till  an  assist- 
ant can  com''  up  and  hamstring  it. 

Tho  same  skilful  persons  catch  ostriches  and  other  game 
on  the  plains,  by  launching  from  their  hand  a  cord,  to  each 
end  of  which  a  1  ■  ii  or  iron  ball  is  attached.     The 

cord  beltl  by  the  middle  is  swung  round  and  round  the  head 
to  give  the  balls  suflicient  centrifugal  force  to  carry  them 
far  enough.  When  they  reach  the  bird,  the  line  winds 
round  its  legs  or  neck,  and  either  throws  it  down,  or  mi- 
I,  till  the  hunter  can  come  up  and  secure  it. 

The  Nkt  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  all  species  of 
hunting,  when  the  prey  is  to  be  taken  alive.  Kettiny,  or 
tho  making  of  nets,  is  one  of  those  simple  and  useful  arts 
which  every  one  can  and  should  learn.  We  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  give  such  instructions  on  the  subject  as  may, 
with  the  help  of  the  annexed  figures,  enable  any  of  our 
readers  to  acquire  the  power  of  netting,  if  they  aredi-, 
to  lake  the  tioublo. 

Tho  tools  requisite  ore,  a  plain,  thin,  tint  rule  (o),  called 
the  pin,  on  which  the  meshes  aro  formed,  and  by  which 
their  size  is  coneequently  determined,  The  nr tdu  i - 
a  Hat  piece  of  wood,  cut  into  a  fork  of  two  prongs  at  each 
end,  the  cads  of  the  prongs  meeting  and  forming  a  blunt 
point,  which  will  allow  of  the  needle  being  passed,  either 
end  foremost,  through  a  small  loop.  The  twine,  or  pack- 
thread, is  first  wound  upon  the  needle  by  passing  it  alter- 
nately between  the  prongs  at  each  end,  so  that  the  turns  of 
the  string  may  lie  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  needle,  ami 
be  kept  on  it  by  tho  forks. 

A  long  loop  of  strong  .string  or  cord  (c  c),  called  tho 
foundutiun,  being  first  bung  over  any  fixed  support,  ono 
end  of  the  twine  on  the  needle  must  bo  tied  lo  the  loop 
anywhere  at  pleasure  (</).  The  pin  is  then  taken  in  the 
left  hand,  between  tho  thumb  and  two  first  fingers,  these 
being  laid  along  the  back  of  the  pin,  and  is  to  be  held  close 
up  to  the  knot  just  alluded  to,  and  under  the  twine.  I 
act  die,  being  held  In  tho  right  hand  between  the  thumb 
and  forefingers,  in  the  manner  represented,  is  to  lie  passed 
under  and  round  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  twine  may  form 
I  loose  loop  over  all  the  fingers,  except  the  littleone.  Tho 
twine  must  beheld  in  this  position  between  the  left-hand 
thumb  and  the  upper  front  of  the  pin.  The  needle  is  then 
passed  back  again  round  the  pin,  but  allowing  the  I 
from  it  to  form  a  larger  loop,  to  embrace  the  little  finger 
slao.  Hy  this  action  tho  needlo  will  bo  brought  round  in 
front  of  the  pin:  and  then  must  be  passed  Under  ihe Jirst 
the  pin  and  the  fingers  hording  it:  al-o 
through  the  foundation  loop:  and  lastly,  oier  the  part  of 
the  twine  which  proceeds  hockuard.i  from  the  thumb  to 
form  the  second  liwp.  These  steps  being  taken,  the  needle 
is  to  he  held  In  its  present  |«>s:ti  n  b\  means  of  the  pin 
ami  the  lingers,  lid  the  right  hand  can  be  brought  round 
to  pull  it  through  the  passage  in  which  it  is  engaged. 
The  needle  being  drawn  out,  and  once  more  in  the  right 
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hand,  all  the  Angers  of  llio  loft  are  to  ha  disengaged  from 

the  loop*  of  thr   •  the   little   one.  « Inch    imi-t 

still  retain  tin-  mad  ban  which  was  formed  raaad  it    Hy 

in.' ins  of  tins  hold  of  tlio  little-  finger,  the  twine  must  be 
drawn  up  to  the  pin,  ami  the  knot  formed  hy  these  ina- 
ini-iivrcs  made  tight  on  tho  foundation. 


A  aucccssion  of  loops  is  to  be  made  hy  a  repetition  of 
this  process,  till  a*  many  have  been  formed  on  the  founda- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  form  tho  width  of  the  net.  In 
proportion  as  the  pin  is  filled,  or  covered  by  these  loops,  it 
i-  to  be  pu>lied  on  to  the  right,  and  some  loops  allowed  to 
dropoff  it  at  the  left-hand  end.  When  the  whole  row  is 
done,  the  pill  is  drawn  out,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  a 


row  of  equal  loops  will  be  found  banging  from  the  founds- 
tion-coid,    anil   attached    to    it   by   knots,  which   will   slide 

tiivlx  on  it,  because  t li.it  cord  is  not  involved  in  them. 
Having  thus  (broad  one  row  of  meaboa,  the  work  is 

Utftied  over,  so  us  to  reverse  the  ends  of  that  row,  in  order 
that  in  netting  a  second  back  again,  with  regard  to  iho 
direction  in  which  the  first  was  made,  the  workman  mat 
still  be  ablo  to  proceed  from  loft  towards  his  right  blind. 
To  conitnciK'o  tins  second  and  all  subsequent  rows,  he 
places  the  pin  again  close  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  last  row 
of  loop-,  and  ro|>oats  the  action  with  the  needle  as  before, 
only  that  instead  of  having  to  pass  the  needle  through  tho 

loop  of  the  foundation,  be  passes  it  in  succession,  for  every 
new  knot,  through  each  loop  of  the  row  already  done, 
knot  being  thus  formed  at  the  bottom  of  thp  loop  above  it. 

In  fig.  J.  the   knot  formed  at  each  stitch  of  netting  is 
shown  undrawn,  to  explain  the  turns  of  (he  twine  which 
liirin  it.    Fig.  .'(  represents  a  portion  of  two  rows  to  a  larger 
scale,  bf  winch  the  nature  of  the  sliding  knots  and  mi 
of  which  the  whole  net  consists,  will  be  understood. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  Using  the  needle,  a  suffi- 
cient i|inntity  of  twine  must  be  kept  always  unwound  oil' 
of  it  to  allow  of  its  being  moved  finely  round  the  pin  and 
hand,  and  in  proportion  as  this  quantity  is  used  up,  mom 
is  to  be  given  out  by  turning  the  needle  over  endwise 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  thus  allowing  tho 
t"  me  to  escape  from  U'lw ecu  the  pmngs:  the  tool  i- 
strutted  vv.m  both  ends  alike,  to  admit  of  this  being  done. 
When  nil  the  twine  is  used  off  the  needle,  a  new  portion 
must  be  put  on,  its  end  being  joined  to  that  of  the  former 
by  a  weaver's  knot*. 

In  making  nets,  •specially  large  ones,  it  is  important 
that  the  meshes  should  be   regular  and  equal:   and  though 

the  pin  determines  the  size,  vet,  unless  each  knot  is  drawn 
up  equally  tight  by  the  little  finger,  there  will  be  an  irregu- 
larity in  this  rc-peet,  which  will  s|>oil  the  set  of  tho  work. 

When  the  net  is  completed,  the  foundation  is  untied  and 
drawn  out;  by  so  doing  the  row  of  knots  on  it  of  the  lir-t 
series  of  loops  will  open  out,  leaving  a  plain  row  of  loops 
on  that  edge  of  tho  net;  each  of  the  other  sides  will  also  Its 
found  to.  have  a  similar  edge.  A  stout  string  or  cord  is  then 
passed  through  these  fringes  of  loops  on  all  four  tidi  ., 
which  rap*  will  prevent  the  net  from  being  torn,  and  al-o 
will  serve  to  fix  it  to  stakes,  poles,  &c.,  by  means  of  loops 
made  in  it  at  pleasure. 

All  nets  must   be  hung  up  to  dry  after  they   have   been 

used,  to  prevent  their  rotting;  and  they  should  be  steeped 

in  some  liquid,  or  in  tar,  to  preserve  tlicin  from  the  effects 
of  moisture.  Fowlers,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  their 
nets  from  the  birds,  often  stain  them  of  the  colour  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

•  This  knot  na«  been  shown  in  the  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  I  \\, 
p.  236  ;  tun  as  il  is  an  important  knot,  anil  raglil  t"  I"-  »<  il  under- 
stood ;  we  In  led  it  again  at  tig.  I,  a*  it  appears  bcfuie  it 
is  drawn  light. 


.'l     t     ",  ^ 
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SOME  AC(  olM   OF  EGYPTIAN  THEBES*. 

FAUT  THE  FIRST. 


The  object  of  Iho  present  and  of  n  future  paper,  is  to  give 
some  account  of  the  mo-t  wonderful  assemblage  of  ruins 
■  of  the  eartli :  for  such  is  the  proud  and  undis- 
puted title  which  has  been  juMly  assigned   to  tin-  works 
lorn  the  >  ptian  Thebes.    Thataneieol 

ited  bj  the  first  of  poets  and  historians  that  arc 
::   "that   venerable  dity,"  a-    I'ocorko   so   plain- 
tive]) expresses  it.  "  the  date  of  rhoa*  ruin  ia  older  than 

(he   f, offers   lit  this  day,  a 

pun..  and   fullc.  .:.  more  complete 

than  "  such   vast    and 

turpri-     _■     •  ..  intinue  in  the  words  of  the  same 

..f  such  magnificence 
and  solidity,  as  ice  any  one  that  beholds  them, 

that  with i"  dent,  they  must  have 

is   to  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  found)  Hut  the  more  palpable  attractions 

—their   beauty,  their  vastness,  their 
.1  grandeur,  an  of  the  admiration 

which   they    ha  the   curious    and   the 

learned;  they  p  I   merit,  in  the   light  which 

they  cast  U|*m  the  so  litical  condition  of  the  peo- 

ple' .  in   the  land  that  contains  them. 

irliest  of  the  states  which  existed 
lieforc  that  country   became   moulded   into  one 
tie  removal  of  the  mystery  that 
;    ._;  - ..:  an  object  to  which  the  efl 

the    i.  particularly   directed,  as   one   of 

>t  only  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Egypt,  but  il»o  in  regard  to  the  general  history  of  the 
world       1  Is  of  a  well-known  writer,  (Pro- 

fessor Heeren,)  "its   monuments   testify   to  us  of  a  time 
when  it  »  ntre  of  the  civilization  uf  the  human 

rare;  a  cv  not  endured,  but 

which,  ncv  ps  by  which  man- 

kind li 

in  a  just  conception  of  the 
i  i  r  the  degree  of  eiyi- 

i   its  people  had  attained  ;  they  give  us, 
indeed,   no  continuous  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 

word,  but  as  "a  living  con  upon  the  very  meagre 

wntti  they  afford 

us  a  curioi  i  lit), 

such  of  its 

prosperity-     We  may  fairly  infer,  that  in  proportion  us  our 
skill  1  cater  in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbols 

sculptured  upon  these  monuments,  toe  circle  of  our  know- 
ledge  will    be   enlarged ;    for    much   has    certainly    beeq 
Ij    ilme.     The  discovery  of  the   system  of  phonetic 
:  hieroglyphics  which  represent  sounds,  and 
were  '  i  us  to 

read  upon  the   mom.  Rgypt,  and  especially  those 

at  TV  :    part  of  the  kin^-   names  contained 

in  the  list  M     letho,  who  wrote  about 

•j  7  o  ;  iw  from  one  of  the  ev 

.vlui'h  are  still   ,  writings,  that   in   the  com- 

pilal!  '•'■   use  of  "  translated  MM| 

of  lb'  l  ic  obelisks,''  it  is  just   possible, 

that  -  uumciits  on  which  we  have  identified 

its   from  which   they 
tally  i  upied.   i.. 

.  in  descri 
■ 

m  which   the  sight  of  tic  in 
li  r,  but  . 
out  til 

the  history  ami  habit-  ol  the   a 
have 

it  we 
cif  modem 
■  I.  as   the]  are  S) 
.  as   our  i 
will  carry  Us  up  the  stream  of  t:  ond  all  ordinary 

landmarks    .'  that  some  others  should   be  had 

in  vie*,  with  which  i  rrcd  to  may  be  con- 

ed. 

■it  another  I  belt  •  lie  capital  of 

tbclio      .  i   I.  i   It'rotu  ,    this  wu  a   li  but  its 

reparation  has  beea  cchpted  by  the  superior  renown  ol  ill  K.rjypiUn 

■ssssseafca. 


EARLY    HISTORY  OF   EflYPT. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
existed  in  Egypt  a  system  of  regal  government.  What 
i  ho  state  of  the  country  before  that  system  was 
established,  is  a  point,  concerning  which  we  derive  little 
information  from  that  only  authentic  record  of  the  early 
condition  of  the  world — the  Bible.  We  learn,  simply,  tbut 
Bgypt  was  peopled  by  the  posterity  of  Hum,  receiving  the 
appellation  of  Mizraim,  from  one  of  his  sons  of  that  name. 

That  the  fir-t  king  of  Egypt  was  named  Itenea,  is  a 
point  pretty  well  ugreeil  upon ;  and  the  age  in  which  he. 
lived,  is  considered  as  the  limit  of  legitimate  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  that  country.  What  the  date  of  it  is,  forma 
a  matter  ot  dispute.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  has  patiently 
compared  the  lists  of  Egyptian  monarchs  banded  down  to 
us  l,\  Manctho,  with  those  sculptured  in  hieroglyphic*  on 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  anil  other  plates.  ii\es  it  2201 
Mar-   before  the  Christiun   era,  and  4036  m  the 

present  time. 

Prom  the  accession  of  King  Mencs,  till  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  the  Persians,  in  the  year  s-ii,  B.C.,  that  is  to  say, 
during  a  period  of  nearly  1700  years,  this  country  was  for 
the  most  part  governed  by  independent  native  sever. 
of  whom  it  is  supposed  that,  for  a  considerable  time,  there 
were  several  always  reigning  contemporaneously  in  different 
portions  of  it.  "  How  many  changes,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Heeren.  "might  have  come  to  pass  in  this  long  period? 
How  many  states  have  arisen  and  fallen  in  this  long  lapse 

oi  ages,  without  history  having  preserved  even  the  remem- 
brance of  their  names  ?  How  many,  indeed,  must  have 
sprung  up  anil  declined,  unless  we  give  to  their  institutions 
a  firmness  and  durability  which  is  no  longer  the  lot  of 
human  things, '  Few,  Indeed,  are  the  notices  which  we 
possess  of  the  many  important  events  which  must  hive 
happened  in  the  course  of  these  seventeen  centuries; — the 
mo-t  valuable  are  naturally  those  which  have  been  fortu- 
nately handed  down  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  such 
as  the  journeying  of  Abraham  into  Eg)  pt,  when  a  famine 
prevailed  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  n.c.  1920 J  the  arrival  of 
ii,  B.C.  170G,  in  the  reign  of  Osirtesen  the  First:  the 
birth  of  Moses,  B.C.  157J,  in  the  reign  of  Ames,  supposed  to 
be  the  "  new  king"  that  arose  up  over  Egypt,  as  we  are  told 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  "  which  knew 
>epb,"  ami  began  to  oppress  the  Israelites,  setting 
"over  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them  with  their  bunl 
and  making  "their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage;"  the 
flight  of  Mo  ,  B.C.  1531,  and  the  exode  or  departure  of 
aelitcs  under  his  guidance,  h.c  1491;  the  marriage 
of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  K<_'vpt,  u.c. 
1014;  the  invasion  of  Judtea,  B  C.  970,  by  Shishak,  as  his 
name  is  written  in  the  chronicles,  or  Sheehonk,  as  it  is 
found  sculptured  upon  existing  monuments  in  hioroglv  phic*, 
who  came  up  against  Jerusalem  "with  twelve  hundred 
chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen,"  and  "took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the 
:  the  king's  house,"  and  "  carried  away  also  the 
shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made;"  the  defeat  and 
slaying  king  of  Judah,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo, 

B.C.  610,  by  l'haroah  Neko,  or  Neco,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
hieroglyphics;  the  capture  of  Sidon  by  l'haroah   Hophra, 
i  the  subsequent  dethronement  of  that  monarch, 
;   been  unsuccessful   against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
byloii,  B.C.  570. 
'lhe  first  event  of   importance  noticed  by  the  profane 
writers,   is  (he    invasion  of  Egypt   by  a  savage    race,  who 

Ic  country  and  partially  subdued  it,  I 
bhshing  theiusi  Ives  lor  a  long  time  in  the  lower  and  middle 
i       it  tin-  dominion  of  the  shepherd  kings,  the 
I    were  called;  the  king  ol  Thebes'  wu 

■  lit  in  driving  out  these  invaders,   having 
I   into   an   alliance   with   the   other   kings   of   Bgypt 

for  that  pi.  mi  after  the  expulsion,  ii  is  sup. 
that  the  various  states  and  kingdoms  into  which 
iniry  had  been  previously  divided,  beca united 

into  one  erqpire,  and  that  the  brilliant  p-  I  gyp. 
tian  history  commenced,  Heeren  dates  it  between  ijuo 
and  1600  B.C.,  "at  a  time,"  he  say*,  "when  WS  have  as 
vet  heard  of  no  great  empire  in  Asia,  when  as  vet  Phoe- 
nicia   possesseil   no  Tv  re  nor  the   oomOM 'I   the  World; 

the  dews,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  remained  weak 
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and  inconsiderable;  and  when  tho  obscure  tradition*  of  thf 
Greeks'  ropusonl  Inst  nation  «*  but  little  remand  from 
barbarism.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  ; 
ranked  al  thil  thne  M  the  noM  aiviliied  country  of  lbs 
known  world,  at  least,  as  far  as  tin-  Indus;  and  for  succeed- 
■rifr  oenturiei  no  one  could  enter  tho  list*  with  her,  or  cau*e 
lift-  miy  dread;  and  Urns  through  ■  long  period  of  traa 
r|tiilliiv,  the  continually  Increased  and  proepered  till  ibe 
attained  that  pitch  ol  which  is  not  onlj  let  forth 

in  tho    narratives   of  antlqttity,   but  displayed    111    bat   own 

monument!.  The  lir-i  symptoms  of  decay  are  dlaoemlble 
wwardi  the  beginning  if  the  eighth  century  bofbssj  the 
Cbriitian  era,  the  period  al  which  ■  little  light  breaks  into 

hi   tory,   and    ivi'    may    therefore    conclude   wilh    much 

probability,  that  this  golden  period  lasted  from  seven  to 
eight  oentu 

The  notl  protperoul  period  of  this  "golden  ago,"  is 
thai  in  which  Egypt  was  ruled  hv  the  kings  of  the  much- 
talked  of  "  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties"  of 
Mahetho,  or  dynasties  of  Thebari  mouarene:  and  it  is  to 
tins  period  that  we  an  to  relet  me  greater  part  of  the 
iiiuiuuiiinis  still  existing  at  Thebes,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
which  bolong  to  what  is  deemed  the  age  of  genuine 
Egyptian  architecture.  The  first  sovereign  "t  these 
dynasties  was  Chebron  Anns,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  calls  h i in. 

"the  new  king  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  of  whom  we  hive. 
already  spoken;  among  his  successors  the  most 
arc  several  bearing  the  names  of  Amenoph,  or  Aniuuoph 
Tfaoth'met,  orThutmOsis,  and  Ruinscs,  or  Rnmcses.  The 
third  Amenophil  who  began  to  reign  B.C.  1439, k  supposed 
to  be  the  Hemnon  of  the  celebrated  vocal  statue  still 
standing  on  the  western  plain  of  Thebes;  the  second 
Raineses, — Amunmai   Ranioscs  as  Ins  name  is   read  in  the 

hieroglyphics,  and   Rameses  Miamom,  as  Manetho  calls 

him,  or  as  he  is  now  styled,  Rameses  the  Great,  was  the 
most  renowned  monarch  that  eve*  ruled  over  Egypt  He 
is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  far-famed  Sesostris  of 
the  Greek  writers;  his  name  is  found  more  frequently  on 
the  monuments  of  Thebes,  indeed,  Of  all  Egypt,  than  that 
of  any  other  king,  for  there  are  lew  remains  of  any  city  on 
Which  it  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  a 
most  important  epoch  in  Egyptian  chronology:  it  is  tivd 
by  Heeren  and  other  writers  about  15011  B.C.  To  this  great 
monarch  the  city  of  Thebes  was  indebted  for  much  of  its 
splendour. 

The  decline  of  Egyptian  greatness  commenced  with  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Babaoon,  about 
800  H.c.  The  ravages  of  the  Ethiopians  were  followed  by 
the  destructive  conquest  of  the  Persian  king  Cambyses, 
m  .  J23;  the  dominion  of  Persia  was  upheld,  though  with 
difficulty,  till  B.C.  :!:t2,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  rule 

of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  successors  the  famous 
nties;  but  these,  in  their  turn,  gave  wa)  before  the 

rising  Strength  and  ambition  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was  degraded  into  an 
obedient  province  thirty  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

ORIGIN   AND   MSB   OF   ANC1K.NT   Till 

To  fix  the  precise  period  in  which  Thebes  was  founded,  is, 
of  course,  impossible,  though  the  fact  of  its  high  antiquity 
is  abundantly  proved.  We  have  remarked  that  the  -i 
Thebes  was  among  the  earliest  which  existed  before  that 
country  became  one  kingdom:  the  city  of  Thebes  vv 
course,  its  capital  and  centre,  and  like  other  cities  of  similar 
character,  it  thus  acquired  two  names,  the  one  sacred,  given 
to  it  by  the  priests,  and  derived  from  their  protecting  deity  : 
the  other  profane,  and  adopted  from  one  of  those  accidental 
causes  which  Usually  determine  the  common  appellation  of 
cities.      The  first  of  these    names  was    Ammui,   or  "abode 

of   Amnion,"  which  the  Greeks   rendered   by    Diotpolit, 

"city  of  Zeus"  or  Jupiter, — the  Amnion  of  the  Egyptian 
mythology  being,  in  their  estimation,  equivalent  to  the 
Zeus  of  their  own,  ami  the  Jupiter  of  the  Roman  gods. 

To  this  "  Diospolis"  was  attixed  the  epithet  of  "  great," 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  Diospolis  in  a  different 
part  of  Egypt.  The  second,  or  profane,  name,  by  which 
the  city  was  known  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  was 
the  Coptic  word  Tapi,  which  m  the  Memplutic  dialed  is 
pronounced  Thaba:  this  the  older  Greek  writers  ten 
accurately  enough,  by  their  Thibai;  whence  the  modern 
Theb.s.  According  toChampollion,  Tape*  was  not  a  proper 
name,  but  had  the  signification,  in  the  Egyptian  lati- 
of  "head"  or  "chief,"  and  was  thus  very  naturally  applied 
by  the  people  to  their   capital    and  seat  of  government, 


ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.     In  the  tame  manner, 

dim  (Jreck  Amnion,)  tin  root  of  the 

city,  expressed  the  Idee  of  "glory,"  "lo&weaa, 

Unity  |"  and  being  used  as  the  title  of  the  principal 

was  fitly  employed  to  designate  the  place  of  his  especial 

abode. 

ITS  "lIUNIiHU)  GATES." 

Tiik  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Thebe*  is  Homer,  who 

nourished  near  the  close  of  the  lenili  century  before  the 
Christian  era;  and,  from  the  language  of  the  poet,  u 
tretlld  appear,  that  in  his  lime  the  fame  of  this  ancient 
city  had  Ipfead  abroad  into  distant  countries,  an  that  of  one 
famous  in  the   ■  grre  for  opulence  and  warlike 

Strength.      Moreover,   nero  the  license  which  He 

assume,  we  might  curry  back 
the  date  of  that  reputation  two  centuries  further,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  period  m  which  the  scenes  of  the  ///oi/are  sup- 
i\c  taken  place.  For  when  Agamemnon  - 
ngers  to  Achilles,  to  induce  him  to  lay  a»u! 
"  direful  wrath, "  and  again  exert  his  prowess  on  behalf  of 
the  siiifenng  Greeks  against  the  dreaded  Hector,  the  hero 
scornfully  rejects  the  proposal  of  reconciliation,  and  proudly 
declares  that  nothing  should  mr  inure  lead  bun  to  co- 
operate with  the  '*  king  of  men,"  not  even  his  proffered 
gifts,  nor  all  his  wealth  "  twice  ten  times  told  ;"— 


Id 


»«nm%  hold 


he  i€g?phaa  Thebes'  vi 
1  Indies,  win  ..I  poiuU  wide, 

Two  hundred  t  hunutceis  their  coursers  guide. 

The  "  hundred  gates"  here  mentioned  were  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  commentators  in  the  days  of  Diodorus;  and 
they  have  been  the  source  of  endless  dispute  and  conjee- 
ture  among  the  moderns.  Thebes  is  not  known  to  have 
ever  been  surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  if  it  had  been, 
some  traces  of  the  work  must  have  been  visible  at  the 
at  day:  hut,  as  1'ococke  remarks,  "  there  are  no 
signs  of  walls  round  it,  nor  were  walled  towns  common  in 
Egypt.  And  as  there  are,"  he  continues,  •'  remains  of 
such  fine  gates  about  their  temples,  it  might  be  thought 
that  these  might   give  occasion,  as  Diodoi..  I,  lor 

the  observation  of  the  poet's;  but  as  he  mentions  that  two 
hundred  chariots  could  be  sent  out  of  tlicin  w  ith  armed 
men,  this  may  be  thought  not  to  agree  so  well  with  the 
gates  of  tho  temples,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  joined 
in  some  solemn  acts  of  religion  before  they  went  out  to  war: 
others,  however,  think  that  they  might  be  rather  so  many 
palaces  of  princes,  or  great  men  of  the  city,  who  could 
each  of  them,  on  any  exigency,  send  out  so  many  chariots 
to  the  war;  and  this  interpretation  seems  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  poet,  who,  immediately  after  he  has  men- 
tioned the  great  wealth  of  their  houses,  speaks  of  their 
hundred  gates,  and  of  the  chariots  and  men  that  could  bo 
sent  out  of  them."  Yet  the  general  opinion  of  the  moderns 
is  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  which,  as  Diodorus  tells  us 
was  supported  by  some  persons  in  his  day,  "  that  the  city- 
bad  not  a  bundled  gates,  but  many  propylco  to  the  ten 
from  which  it  is  called  hecatomyy Ion,  (or  hundred-gated) 
in  the  sense  of  many  -gated. "  Another  conjecture  has 
been  started, — that  the  hundred  gates  in  question,  were  the 
outlets  of  the  gnat  rectangular  enclosure,  whose  traces  are 
tube  still  plainly  seen  in  Western  Thebes,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have'  been  used  as  a  place  of  review  for  the 
mustering  and  manu'uvring  of  armies.  The  French  writers 
ejected  that  there  arc  only  fifty  outlets  to  this  enclo- 
nstead  of  a  hundred;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
;.  tho  same  objection  might  ap| 
other  conjecture,  as  it  would  be  equally  difficul 
out  a  hundred  propyls).     If,  however,  as  Heeren  rem 

out.  tlut»  before  any  great  expeditions  the  army 
assembled  within  the  circus,  and  from  its  gates  issued  forth. 
riptioo.  appears  justified.  As  to  the  real 
power  of  Thebes,  Diodorus  tells  us,  alter  quoting  the  lines 
of  Homer,  that  "  in  truth,  20,1)00  chariots  did  go  out  from 
it  to  the  wars,"  but  he  is  rather  confused  in  the  passag 

ITS   SITUATION. 

Thebks  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  in  the 
narrow  vallev  of  Upper  Egypt  there  is  hardly  room  for 
any  extensive    city    to    stand    without    approaching 

of  tho  river.  Its  locality  is  represented 
as  admirably  adapted  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  capital. 
The  receding  of  the  mountain  chains  of  Lybia  and  Arabia 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  allows  the  narrow  strip  which 
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usually  lines  its  banks,  to  expand  into  a  comparatively 
spacious  plain,  stretching  nearly  nine  miles  in  width  from 
oast  to  west,  and  about  an  equal  distance  from  north  to 
south.  The  ancient  city  stood  in  this  plum,  and  the 
ruins  existing  at  the  present  day,  are  iu  both  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  it:  the  western  portion  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  and  it  contains  a  greater  number  of 
monuments,  though  none  finer,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
n  this  circumstance,  we  infer  that  the 
principal  part  of  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  pan 
mhabited,  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river;  becau-c  on 
that  side  all  the  great  buildings  were  erected  near  the 
water,  and  thus  the  rest  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  Arabian 
mountains,  was  left  vacant  for  private  dwellings  ;  whereas, 
on  the  western  bank,  the  whole  plain  was  almost  covered 
with  monuments,  even  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Lybian 
mountains,  and  so  could  have  afforded  but  little  space  for 
the  houses  of  individuals. 

It  is  not  known  that  tho  two  divisions  of  the  city  were 
.    by   any   bridge.      "  A   people,"   remarks 
II  whoseknowledgeof  urehiteetore  had  not  attained 

to  the  formation  of  arches,  could  hardly  have  constructed  a 
bruise  over  a  river,  the  breadth  of  which  would  even  now 
oppose  great  obstacles  to  such  an  undertaking.  We  have 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  formation  of  the  arch,  and  did  employ  it 
on  many  0  lielzoni  contends  that  such  was  the 

ease,  and  asserts  that  there  is  now  at  Thebes  a  genuine 
specimen,  which  establishes  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  No 
it  should  be  observed,  that  arches  arc  to  be 
found  in  Thebes:  it  is  their  antiquity  alone  which  has  been 
doubted.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  on  this  point 
is  decisive  in  their  favour.  He  tells  us  he  had  long  been 
persuaded  that  most  of  the  innumerable  vaults  and  arches 
to  be  seen  at  Thebes  were  of  an  early  date,  although  un- 
fortunately, from  their  not  having  the  names  of  any  of  the 
-  inscribed  on  them,  he  was  unable  to  prove  the  fact; 
•risen  at  last,  chance  threw  in  his  way  a  tomb  vaulted  iu  the 
usual  manner,  ami  with  an  arched  door-way,  "the  whole 
stuccoed,  and  bearing  on  every  part  of  it,  the  fresco  paint- 
ings and  name  of  Amunoph  the  First,"  who  ascended  the 
throne  1 5 iO  years  n.  c. 

We  thus  learn  that  the  arch  was  in  use  in  Egypt  nearly 
3400  years  ago,— or  more  than  1'200  years  before  the  period 
usualiy  assigned  as  the  date  of  its  introduction  among  the 
Greeks.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  applied 
by  the  Egyptians  to  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Nile,  a  sufficient  reason  for  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is 
to'be  found  in  the  natural  diHiculties  which  must  oppose 
every  such  undertaking:  the  river  itself,  besides  being  deep 
and  annually  subject  to  a  great  overflowing,  is  nearly  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  there  was  not  a 
bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Thebes; — indeed,  some  of  the 
sculptures  which  have  been  discovered  of  late  years  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  its  large  edifices,  are  by  some  supgiosed 
to  pro\e  very  distinctly  that  there  was  one.  An  Egyptian 
monarch  is  represented  approaching  a  river  which  is  shown 
to  be  the  Nile  by  the  crocodiles,  and  peculiar  kinds  of  ti*h 
depicted  in  it:  he  is  returning  with  a  train  of  captives 
from  a  foreign  war,  and  accordingly  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  seen  a  concourse  of  priests  and  distinguished 
men,  coining  forth  to  greet  his  arrival.  The  river, — upon 
which  we  look  down  with  the  usual  bird's-eye  view, — is 
interrupted  in  the  middle  of  its  course  by  a  broad  band 
stretching  across  from  bank  to  bank:  this  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  represent  a  bridge;  but  as  the  view  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  let  us  see  no  part  whatsoever  of  the  elevation  of 
the  structure,  we  are  unable  to  say  whether,  supposing  n 
to  be  really  a  Axed  bridge,  it  was  constructed  with  aw 
simple  beams.  It  is  evidently  to  this  bridge  that  the  king 
is  advancing ;  and  we  see  at  its  foot,  upon  cither  side,  some- 
thing which  may  be  taken  for  a  gateway, — perhaps  the 
usual  entrance  into  the  town  across  the  stream.  The  chief 
point  of  doubt  is,  whether  the  town  into  which  the  bridge 
leads  is  really  meant  for  Thebes.  Mr.  Wilkinson  considers 
it  probable,  but  yet  by  no  means  certain  that  it  is  so.  M  r. 
Burton  has  given  a  copy  in  lithograph,  of  this  curious  piece 
of  sculpture,  in  the  thirty-seventh  plate  of  bis  Kxccrpta 
ijlyyhica;  it  was  he  and  another  gentleman — Mr. 
Hay— who  first  discovered  it. 

IT*    EXTENT    AND    INTUtNAL    AKHA.V.l:  ) 

It  is  said  that  the  ancient  Thebes  once  covered  the  wool* 
of  the  plain  of  which  wc  have  spoken,  as  extending  on 


either  side  of  the  Nile,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  nine  miles 
iu  breadth.  From  the  geographer,  Btrmbo,  wc  lean  ills 
tiiiclly  that  it  was  ot  least  so  stadia,  or  about  !)J  English 
miles  in  length.  Diodorus  mentions  that,  at  an  early 
|>eriod  it  had  a  circuit  equivalent  to  about  sixteen  of  our 
■9m  :  and  if  such  were  its  size  at  that  early  period  of 
Us  history,  what  must  it  have  been  alter  the  additions 
which  took  place  under  succeeding  luonarclis?  According 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  traces  of  the  former  extent  of  tin-  city 
are  to  bo  found  at  the  present  day  lor  a  length  of  '>]  miles, 
and  a  breadth  of  three  miles.  The  eastern  pW  ion  was,  as 
we  havo  already  remarked,  the  largti .  and  .t  mmm  to 
havo  been  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Thol.cs 
or  Diospolis.  The  western  portion  was  called  toe  Lybian 
suburb.  It  included  the  quarter  of  the  Memiionia,  and  the 
whole  of  its  extensive  Necropolis,  or  "City  of  the  Dead." 

The  private  dwellings  in  tiiis  ancient  city  an  oontl 
strikingly   with   its    public   edifices.      They    were,    in 
comparatively  of  a  mean  character:  for  iu  individuals,  an 
"unnecessary   prodigality  and   worldly   display   of   i! 
were  censured  as  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  impiety." 
Of  course  we  cm  have  no  remains  of  any  of  them  exit 
at  the  present  day:  yet  Mr.  Wilkinson  tells  us  that  Ik 
some    elevation-plans,    if   he   may   so  call   them,    from   the 
tombs,  which  enable  him  to  lay  down  the  ground-plan  of  tho 
houses  very  satisfactorily.     They  were  built  of  crude  brick, 
stuccoed  within  and  without,  and  consisted  frequently  of  .i 
ground  floor  and  upper  story  :  a  terrace  on  the  summits  w  aa 
converted  into  a  cool  retreat  by  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  woadn 
shed,  with   a  sloping  roof,  opening  in  the  direction  of  the. 
wind   so  as   to  catch   the   passing   brce/.e,   and   conduct    il 
dowuwards.     Sometimes    the  interior   was   laid   out    in    a 
series  of  chambers  enclosing  a  square  court,  in  the  centra 
of  which    stood    a   tree   or  fort, — something   in    the    same 
fashion,  perhaps,  a>  is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
houses  of  the  modern   Persians*.     Many  were  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  garden,  with  a  large  reservoir  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation:  "lotus  flowers   floated  on   the  surface, 
rows  of  trees  sdiaded   its  banks,  and  the  proprietor,  and  his 
friends    amused    themselves    then    by    <ni</li>iy,    or    by    an 
exclusion  in  a  light  boat,  lowed  by  iiis  servants."      i 
dwellings  which  pretended  to  the  character  of  mansions, 
had  even   large   propyl®,  or  gateways,  such   as  belonged 

firoperly  to  the  temples,  and  also  false  obelisks,  (as  we 
earn  from  the  tombs,)  painted  so  as  to  imitate  granite  ; 
and  in  these  the  court-yard  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
brick  wall,  with  a  row  of  Battlements  or  spikes  ranged  along 
its  summit,  and  furnished  with  two  or  more  doors,  on  some 
part  of  which  the  name  of  the  occupant  was  frequently 
inscribed.  The  garden  generally  contained  a  vineyard 
which  was  an  Important  object  of  rare.  It  was  watered 
from  the  reservoir  by  the  pole  and  bucket,  in  use  at  the 
present  day,  or  by  pails  filled  from  a  tank,  anil  carried  b]  a 
yoke  on  men's  shoulders,  "  exactly  similar  to  that  used  ly 
our  milkmen." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  houses  were  laid  out  upon  this 
extensive  scale  in  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  city, — the 
interior  portions  of  Diospolis  Proper,  on  the  east  hank,  for 
instance;  nor  is  it  certain  that  in  the  very  early  times,  cul- 
tivated spots  of  land  were  admitted  amongst  the  houses,  at 
all.  But  we  lcam  clearly  from  the  sculptures  on  the  tombs 
that  the  principal  inhabitant!  did  at  some  time  posse- 

seneive  gardens  attached  to  their  mansions,  independent 

of  the  villas,  parks,  and  farms,  which  they  possessed  lor 
their  recreation  without  the  city;  and  wo  have  written 
documents  in  existence  of  the  second  century  11.  c,  which 
show  us  that  parcels  of  land  were  then  let  and  sold  within 
tho  interior  of  the  western  portion  of  the  city, — the  Lybian 
suburb,  as  it  is  called.  These  are  some  of  tho  celebrated 
manuscripts  of  papyrus  which  have  excited  so  much  at- 
tention since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  winch  have  afforded  us  so  valuable  a  help  in  the 
study  of  hieroglyphics.  They  aro  among  the  oldest  spe- 
cimens of  pen-and-ink  writing  that  exist;  and  are  justly 
regarded  as  Invaluable,  not  only  by  antiquaries,  but  by  all 
who  feel    an   interest  in   the   records  of  a  past  age.     An 

Egyptian  deed  of  < veyanee,  'JUOO  years  old,  effecting  the 

transfer  of  a  plot  of  ground  within  th(!  circuit  of  the  ancient 
royal  city  of  Thebes,  would  certainly  be  a  curiosity  in  any 
shape;  the  following  specimen  is  very  perfect,  and  will,  iu 
all  probability,  afford  some  interest  to  our  readers.  Wo 
give  the  translation  of  the  late  Dr.  Young,  merely  omitting 
some  of  the  titles  in  the  opening  part. 

•      ic  Saturday  Afura:i«e,  Vol.  V.,  p.  164. 
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AMii:.vr  conth.w  is  roB  THE  sale  OP  LAND  I.N  Till  .HI  m. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  her  son,  surnamed 
Alexander,  the  gods  rhilomeuVes  Soteres,  in  the  M'nr  XII, 

IX;   in    tin'   priesthood,  &c.,  &c.,  on   the  29th  of 

the  ui.intli  Tybii  ApoUontas  being  president  of  tho  Ex- 
change of  the  Memnonisns,  sod  of  tho  lower  government 
of  the  l'.ithyniH-  Nome. 

"There  mi  sold  by  Pamonthes,  aged  about  45, of  middle 
rise,  dark  complexion,  and  handsome  figure,  bald,  round- 
head, and  straight  nosed  I  and  by  Snachomii  iius,  aged 
about  80i  of  middle  sise,  sallow  oomploxion,  likewise  round- 
hoed,  and  straight-nosed;  and  by  Scmmuthis  l'crsine'i, 
about  --.  of  middle  sise,  sallow  complexion,  round- 
faced,  tlat-nosod,  and  of  quiet  demeanour;  and  by  Tathlyt 
Perslnel,  aged  about  'to,  of  middle  size,  sallow  complexion, 
round  (see,  and  straight  nose,  with  their  principal,  I'amon- 
thes,  a  part)  in  the  sale;  the  four  being  <>f  the  children  of 
Petepaais,  of  the  leather-cutters  of  the  Memnonia;  out  of 
the  pieoe  of  hwel  Kr,,l""l  which  belongs  to  them  in  tho 
southern  part  of  the  Memnonia,  eight  thousand  cubits  of 
open  Bold  ;  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  bounded  on  the  south 
l>\  the  Royal  Street;  on  the  north  and  east  by  tho  land  of 
Pamonthes  and  Boconsiemis,  who  is  his  brother, — and  the 
i  hi  land  of  the  city;  on  tho  west  by  tho  house  of 
T.iges,  the  son  of  Chalome:  a  canal  running  through  tho 
middle,  hading  from  tho  river:  these  are  the  neigtibours 
ihi  all  lidos.  It  was  bought  hy  Ncchulcs  the  Less,  the  son 
of  AtOS,  aged  about  in,  el  middle  size,  sallow  complexion, 
ilicvi lui  countenance,  long  fare,  and  straight  nose,  with  a 

MU  npon  tho  middle  of  his  forehead;  for  601  pieces  of 
anas:  the  sellers  standing  as  brokers,  and  as  securities  for 
the  validity  of  the  sale.     It  was  accepted  by  Neehutes  the 

im"li;lsur/  "Apollonius.     Pr.Exch." 

/attached  to  this  deed  is  a  registry,  dated  according  to  the 
day  ol  the  month  and  year  in  which  it  was  effected,  "  at 
the  tabu  fal  Ilermopolis,  at  which  Dionysius  presides  over 
the  '.Mlth  department;"  and  briefly  recapitulating  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  sale,  os  recorded  in  the  account  of 
partners  receiving  the  iluties  on  sales,  of  which  Heracli  ■ 
IS  the  subscribing  clerk,"  so  that  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemies  thero  was  a  tax  on  tho  transfer  of  landed  pro- 
perly, and  the  produce  of  it  was  farmed  out,  in  this  case  to 
certain  "  partners." 

According  to  Champollion,  tho  dato  of  this  contract, 
corresponds  to  the  13th  or  14th  of  February,  105  B.C.,  and 
that  uf  the  registry  to  the  6th  or  the  14th  of  May  in  the 
nme  year.     Dr.  Young  fixes  it  in  the  year  106  B.C. 

The  contract  is  written  in  Greek ;  it  is  usually  called 
the  "  Contract  of  Ptolemais,"  or  the  "  Papyrus  of  M. 
dAna.st.isy,"  having  been  first  procured  by  a  gentleman 
of  that  name,  the  Swedish  Consul  at  Alexandria.  Three 
Other  deeds  of  a  similar  kind,  but  rather  older,  and 
written  in  the  enchorial,  or  demotic*  character,  were 
brought  from  Thebes,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  a 
countryman  of  our  own,  Mr.  G.  1*\  Grey,  tho  same  gen- 
tleman who  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  that  Greek 
papyrus  which  turned  out,  by  a  most  marvellous  coinci- 
dence, to  be  a  copy  of  an  Egyptian  manuscript  which 
Dr.  Young  was  at  the  very  time  trying  to  decipher. 
These  three  deeds  are  in  the  enchorial  character,  and 
accompanied  with  B  registry  in  Greek;  they  all  relate 
to  the  transfer  of  land  "  at  the  southern  end  of  DioapoUs 
the  Great,"  as  the  Greek  registries  have  it.  The  Greek 
papyrus,  two  of  which  we  just  spoke,  and  tho  original 
Pans  manuscript,  of  which  it  is  a  copy,  are  instruments  tor 
the  transfer  of  tho  rent  of  certain  tombs  "a  the  Lvhiau 
suburb  of  Thebes,  in  the  Memnonia,"  and  a.sc  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  performance  of  certain  "  liturgies" 
on  Ihe  accouut  of  the  deceased.  They  have  been  invaluable 
aids  in  the  study  of  ancient  Egyptian  literature. 

ITS   SPLENDOUR,    DECLINE,    AND    RUIN. 

Besides  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of  its  great  ex- 
tent, we  possess  Mime  interesting  notices  of  the  splendour 
which  distinguished  ancient  Thebes.  The  successors  of 
the  king,  whom  Uiodorus  speaks  of  as  its  founder,    added 

great!]  to  its  sum  and  magnificence,  "  so  that,"  as  hi^ 
English  translator  expresses  it,  "  there  was  no  city  under 
the  sun  so  adorned  With  so  many  and  Stately  monuments 
of  gold,   silver,   and  ivory,  and   multitudes  of  colosi 

obelisks  cut  out  of  one  entire  stone."      There  were    four 

*  See  i'uluriiuu  Ahujatiuf,  Vol  II.,  p.  64. 


temples,  wo  lesrn  also,  "  for  beauty  and  |iealness  to  be 

admired.'  Tho  oldest  of  thews  was  about  l|  mile  in 
circuit,  67)  feet  Ugh,  and  hod  walls  24  feet  in  breadth. 
"  In  accordance  with  this  magnificence,  was  the  dis- 
play of  ornaments,  which  were  cither  wonderful  fur  their 
costliness,  or  tho  exquisite  workmanship  which  bad  been 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  labour  of  hands."  Kaiiic»«  iho 
Great,  or  Scsostris,  was  one  of  tho  monarch,  to  whom 
Thebes  is  most  indebted ;  ho  built  the  vast  strut 
whose  remains  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  appellation  of 
tho  Mcuinoniiiin,  or  "Tomb  of  Osymandytu; '  he  made 
additions  to  the  temple  at  Karuak,  and  erected  the  gate- 
way and  beautiful  obelisks  in  front  of  tho  great  edifice  at 
Luxor.  The  magnificent  remains  which  are  still  found  oa 
tho  site  of  this  great  capital,  are  alone  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  four,  a  vivid  conception  of  its  surpassing  grandeur  in 
tho  days  of  its  glory ;  and  they  naturally  lead  us  to  ex- 
claim with  Heeii.ii,  "  What  a  splendid  sccno  must  have 
forced  itself  on  tho  vision  of  the  wanderer,  who,  emerging 
from  tho  desert,  after  having  toiled  up  tho  steep  Lyoau 
mountain-chain,  suddenly  beheld  tho  fruitful  valley  of  tho 
Nile,  with  its  numerous  towns,  and  in  its  centre,  royal 
Thebes,  with  her  temples,  colossi,  and  obelisks  !" 

Tho  Persian  Conquest  (n.  c.  525.)  is  the  era  to  which  it 
is  customary  to  refer  the  principal  devastation  of  Thebes,— 
a  devastation  which  has  unquestionably  been  caused  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  remark, 
"  that  the  labour  of  the  dctrover  must  have  been  alSBOSt 
as  great  as  that  of  the  builders  of  those  enormous  temple.,. 
For  some  time  before  the  l'er>iaii  Invasion,  it  is  supposed 
that  Thebes  must  have  been  declining,  in  conse<piej 
tho  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Memphis,  and  we 
know  that  it  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  Ethiopian  con 
quest  of  Sabacos,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before : 
it  is  certain,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  obsorves,  that  at  no  time 
did  private  individuals  possess  greater  opulence  than  in 
tho  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tombs  then  excavated  and 
sculptured,  which  certainly  exhibit  tho  marks  of  a  labour 
and  expenditure  exceeding  what  was  bestowed  upon  those 
of  any  other  age.  Cambyses,  the  Persian  king,  has 
acquired  tho  reputation  of  a  merciless  barbarian,  who 
destroyed,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  all  the  splendid  memorials 
which  ho  could  lay  bis  hands  upon,  of  Egypt's  former 
greatness.  Ho  pillaged  the  temples  "  of  their  gold  ami 
silver,  and  of  their  abundance  of  ivory  and  precious  stones," 
and  is  said  to  have  carried  off"  these  treasures  to  expend 
them  upon  royal  buildings  at  Susa  and  Perscpulis ;  tie  is 
charged  too  with  burning  some  of  tho  temples  or  the  city ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  its  extreme  opulence,  it  is  alleged  that, 
aller  the  fire,  thero  were  gathered  together  "  from  the 
rubbish  and  cinders,"  as  the  translator  of  Diodorus  fami- 
liarly expresses  it,  more  than  300  talents  of  gold,  and  2.100 
talents  of  silver,  or  26,020  lbs.  of  the  former  metal, — equ:- 
valent  to  1,248,960/.,  and  199,518  lbs.  of  the  latter,— equi- 
valent to  598,554/. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Egypt,  he  la- 
boured, in  some  degree,  towards  the  restoration  of  Tin 
under  him  tho  sanctuaries  of  Karnak  and  Luxor  were 
rebuilt.  His  successors,  the  l'tolemics,  did  little,  perhaps 
nothing,  in  the  way  of  repairing  the  injuries  of  former 
times ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of  their 
dominion,  Thebes  suffered  perhaps  more  severely  than  ever 
it  had  done  before;  for  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lathy ru-. 
who  ascended  the  throne  86  years  n.  c,  this  ancient  ait] 
rebelled,  and  suffered  a  siege  of  three  years;  being  then 
taken,  it  was  plundered,  and  exposed  to  a  terrible  devasla- 
t  urn.  Upon  its  next  change  of  masters  it  enjoyed  a  respite , 
indeed,  the  Romans  made  some  restorations  among 
buildings  of  Thebes.  Yet  such  had  been  the  effects  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  it  had  undergone,  that  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  when  Rome  was  rising  from  a  "  city  of 
brick"  into  a  "  city  of  marble,"  the  once  mighty  capital  of 
the  Pharaohs  was  "  inhabited  by  villages,  to  use  the 
forcible  expression  of  the  geographer,  Strabo.  We  have 
little  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  Egypt  formed  a  part  of 
the  cistern  empire,  its  former  capital  was  at  aJl  raised  from 
its  fallen  condition ;  and  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  too 
much  reason  to  conclude,  that  under  the  dominion  of  tho 
Arabian  Caliphs,  it  sank  yet  deeper  into  desolation,  and 
the  destruction  of  its  monuments  was  continued  still  by 
the  same  agency  which  had  all  along  worked  their  ruin, 
the  hand  of  man.  Though  we  have  no  distinct  account 
of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  it  in  this  period,  we  may  infer 
their  extent,  and  tho  motives  which  operated  to  produce 
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.  from  the  follow  ing  remark*  of  Abdallatif,  an  Arabian 

.  who  wrote  ■  d  itypl  in 

He  tells  •  rtneHj   the 

sovereign*  watched  mill  rare  over  the  preservation  of  the 

■  :    •'  hut,   in   our 

it  unloosed  ftwB  mni. 
trouble  to  restrain  ih 

deur,   the  a.-j>o<  t  of  those 
with  tern  : 

of  the  nature  of' these  remains  of  antiquity.  Every  tiling 
which  had  the  api*arance  of  design,  Ins  been  In  their 
hut  a  signal  of  hidden  treasure;  they  have  not 
able  to  »ce  an  aperture  in  a  mountain,  without 
imagining  it  to  be  a  road  leading  to  some  repository  of 
rkhet :  a  colossal  statue  has  been  to  them,  but  the  guar- 
dian or  the  wealth  deposited  at  its  feet,  and  the  impla- 
cable avenger  of  all  attempt!  upon  the  security  of  his 
store.  Accordingly,  they  have  had  recourse  to  nil  sorts 
of  artifice   I  and   pull  down  these  statues ;  thev 

have  mutilated  the  figure-,  U  If  they  hoped  by  such 
means  to  attain  their  object,  and  feared  that  a  more  open 
attack  would  bring  ruin  upon  themselves  :  they  have  made 
openings,  and  dug  holes  in  the  stones,  not  doubting  them 
to  be  so  many  strong  coffers  filled  with  immense  sum- : 
and  they  have  pierced  deep,  too,  in  the  clefts  of  moun- 
tains, like  robbers  penetrating  Into  houses  by  every  way 
but  the  doors,  and  seizing  eagerly  any  opportunity  which 
they  think  known  only  to  themselves." 

This  is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  devastation  which  has 
been  worked  among  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 

VILLAGES  OF  ■Willi HI  THEBES. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  in  the  long  line  of  ages  which 
hare  witnessed  the  desolation  of  ancient  Thebes,  its  site 
has  at  any  time  become  absolutely  deserted  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  that  some  sparks  of  existence  have  been 
kept  constantly  alive  in  the  shelter  of  small  scattered 
villages,  such  as  occupied  its  surface  in  the  days  of  Strabo, 
and  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  encumbering  it,  in  our  own. 
The  position  of  these  modern  village*  lias  been  determined 
by  that  of  the  chief  groups  of  monuments;  for  the  half- 
savage  people  who  inhabit  them,  have  been  but  too  eager  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  their  own  art,  by  the  labour  of  their 
skilful  predecessors,  and  to  raise  up  their  paltry  mud  huts, 
within  the  walls,  and  upon  the  very  roofs,  of  templi 
palaces,  which  were  erected  thousands  of  years  ago.  "  In 
every  part  of  Egypt,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  in- 
:ng  Christian  Researches,  "  we  find  the  towns  built 
in  this  manner  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rubbish  of 
the  former  habitations.  The  expression  in  Jeremiah 
■xxx.  18,  literally  applies  to  Egypt  in  the  very  n,< 
sense.  The  city  shall  he  builded  upon  her  own  In  ay  :  and 
the  expression  in  Job  xv.  28,  might  be  illustrated  by  many 
of  these  deserted  hovels.  He  dwtlhlh  in  Satellite  cities, 
and  in  houses  which  no  man  inhabit,  th,  which  are  ready  to 
become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  is  the  allusion  in 
Job  it.  19;    where  the   pcrishii  lion*  of  men  are 

fitly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials,  built 
upon  the  heap  of  similar  dwelling-places,  now  reduced  to 
rubbish.  Hotc  much  less  in  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of 
clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust .'" 

The  principal  villages,  or  rather  groups  of  habitations 
which  now  occupy  ti  ;,t  Thebes,  are  Luxor 

and  Karnak,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  that  i-.  to 
say.on  the  ground  once  occupied  by  DiospoHs  Proper;  and 
Goornoo,  and  Modeenet  Haboo,  on  the  WBOtctn  bank — the 
•'  Lyhian  suburb"  of  a  former  age.  There  are  some  clia- 
■  of  distinction  between  the  monuments  on 
the  river:  the  eastern  bank  is  remarkable 
for  its  obelisks  and  avenues  of  sphinxes ;  while  the  wonders 
of  the  western  bank,  arc  its  tombs  and  its  colossal  statins. 
But  both  possess  palaces  and  temples,  (or  whatever  else  they 
should   be  called.)  s;  .-us  alike   ol 

architecture,  and  equally  remarkable  for  the  sculptures 
which  adorn  them.  The  palm  of  antiquity,  however,  must 
be  swarded  to  one  of  that  group  which  is'found  upon  the 
eastern  batik :  the  great  temple  of  Karnak — which  is 
thought  to  be  that  "oldest  I  :  >ru., 

and    is,    i:  t.erally   identified   with    ti 

••  temple  ol    '  :,ted  at  Thebes ;   contains 

portions  nearly  4000  years  old. 


THE  VILLAGE  OK  Ll'XOH. 

the  principal  place  among  the  villas, 
modern  Thebes;  indeed,  it  holds  the  rank  of  I  market- 
town  in  the  geography  of  the  country,  poor  and  miserable 
tt  u  is.  It  is,  moreover,  the  residence  of  I  Oeahef,  or 
Turkish  governor,  and  the  head-quarter*  of  1  troop  of 
Turkish  cavalry.  The  name  is  written  in  various  ways — 
I.  \  I  .  r.  Ell  j-.r,  and  Kl  y.i-oor,  and  other  forms  ; 
all  these  n:  in   ancient  plural  of  the  word 

a  palace,  eountrj  seat,   pavilion,  or  any 
mansion.       Thus,    the    meaning   of    the  appellation. 
1. uxor,  is  "the   palaces;"    and    Dot   as    some    writers,   and 
among  them,  even    Mr.    Hamilton   have   rendered    it   "the 

rums;    liuiikbai-.lt  expressly,  guards  us  against  that  Inter- 
pretation.    According  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  town  ba- 
the name  of  Al>oo  i  Ttagffoy,  from  the  name  of  the 
Mohammedan  Sheik,  who  is'  worshipped  there;  the  ancient 
Its,  he  adds,  called  it  Southern  Tape. 
The  houses  of  Luxor  are  built  with  sun-burnt  brick 
lumps  of  mud.  and  baked  day  pipes;  about  three  or  lour 
feet  from  the  top,  branches  of  trees  are  inserted,  either  to 
bind  the  structure,  or  to  accommodate  the  pigeons,  which 
Hock    to   the    town    in    myriads,   and    perching   on    I 
branches,  add  to  the  curious  appearance  of  the  place.     The 
walls  are  battlemented,  and   in  the  port  holes  are  piled  Up 
pipes  of  clay,  which  at  a  distance,  have  the   appearance  of 
small  cannon.    On  the  very  top  of  the  parapet, circular  poti 
are  placed,  which  also  viewed  from  afar,  looked  like  so  many 
mens  heads;  "so  that  when  I   first  discovered   the  town," 

remarks  Mrs.  Lushiiigton,  "  it  seemed  to  me,  thai  all  its 
inhabitants  had  mounted  the  roofs  to  see  us.  It  was  re- 
markable to  see  the  miscrablo  mud  huts  of  the  modems 
built  on  some  of  the  magnificent  pillars  of  the  ancient, 

city.''  Captain  W.  1'.  Head,  one  of  the  latest  visiters, 
speaks  of  the  Arab  houses  surrounding  the  eastern  end  of 
the  ruins,  as  having  the  appearance  of  connected  lolls  ; 
"they  look  formidable  at  a  distance,  but  lose  much  of  this 
respectable  character  upon  a  nearer  approach." 

The  pigeons  of  Luxor  are  very  carefully  preserved, 
though  they  belong  to  no  particular  proprietors.  An 
English  traveller  happened  to  kill  one  of  tluin  by  way  of 
s|K)ii,  and  he  was  very  severely  maltreated  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  (he  village.     As  might   naturally  he   inferred,   tho 

traveller  who  visits  I. uxor  must  not  expect  to  find  much 

accommodation  for  hit   personal  wants;   his   best  i  hance  of 

securing  sbrne  degree  bf  comfort  lies  in  carrying  his  rent 

with  him,  and    pitching  it  on   one  of  the  convenient 
which  are  to  be  found   among  the  ruins       What   sort  of  B 
dwelling  he  is  likely  to  procure  if  he  trusts  to  the  inud-huls 
of  the  Arabs,  may  he   learnt   from   the  statement  of  one  of 
our  countrymen.  Who  had  been  obligingly  provided  with  a 
bulging   by  a   French  artist,   then  re-ident   at  Thebes,   M. 
Rilaud.      On  his  arrival,  lie  found  his  destined  abode   to  he 
a  rude  mud  hovel,  under  the  very  walls  of  an  old   temple; 
it  had  ail  upper  chamber  ht  ruinous  condition,  the  !!< 
pails    fallen    through;    the    thatch    not   Weatherproof,    and 
neither   door,   lattice,   or  window-shutter.     "  Our   Indian 
servant    consulted    the    safety   of   our    necks   by   bringing 
up  some  planks  to  place  over  a  hole  in   the  Hour.      I 
were  painted;  a  bind;  ground,  with  figures  and   hiei 
phics  in   bright    yellow — mummy  chest*,   broken    tip 
sold  fur  firewood.     There  being  a  large  heap  in  Ihe 

it    for  a  piastre,  and  our  i  ig   bis  lire 

with  the  once  sacred  tyrant 

Beuont.  who  accompanied   her  husband   in  one  of 

his  tourneys  to  Thebes,  gives  a  very  unfavourab 
of  tne  accommodation  which  she  enjoyed  during  hel 

at  Luxor.  "  Mr-  1!.,"  she  says,  "  had  but  just  tune  to  put 
me  in  a  house  where  lie  was  informed  there  was  a  room  On 
the  top  for  me;  he  was  then  obliged  to  sail  to  IC-ne  to 
secure  the  I  irry  down  the  colossal  head.)    "This 

was  the   first   time   I    had   i  left    alone  with    the 

A  rubs,  without  an  interpreter  or  an  European,  w  ith  about 
twenty  Arab  word*  in  my  mouth.  What  the)  denomil 
a  n»)in,  consisted  of  four  walls  Open  to  the  sky,  full  of 
put  to  dry  in  the  sun,  an  oven  in  one  comer,  s  water- 
jar,  and  a  fire-place  of  three  bricks  for  I  pot  to  stand  on, 
without  a  chimney, — and  this  place  not  to  myself,  a>  it  was 
the  apartment  of  the  women,    I  never  in  my  life  f 

isolated   and  miserable,  in  a  violent    t  to  tho 

burning  sun:   besides  the  torment  to   have  all  the  women 

of  the  me." 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  accommodation  n>r 
travellers  has  been  somewhat  improved;    the  French,  in 
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■NMVins  tin-  utielfaftl  at  Luxor,  took  down  several  Arab 
lulls,  ai  ■  tolerable  boUM  in  I  In  ir    I 


ITS    INH.WinAJ.T8. 

1. uxoii,  like  the  rest  of  Thebes  and  its  neighbourhood, 

.  indeed,  like  the  whole  of  Egypt,  is  inhsbited  partly  by 

CopU,   who  arc  Christiana,  ana  partly  by  Mohammedan 

is;   the  latter  aro   the  more   numerous.    Winn   Dr. 
Ku'l:  tod  Egypt,  (in  1818,)  ther  iiitone 

jiundred  Coptic  families  in  thii  village,  and  about  Ave  timet 
as  manj    Mussulmans,  "who   live,   in   small   but* 
tweh  |uare,  among  vermin,  dust,   and   filth,  the 

uiual  comforts  of  the  Mo  ilcms  in  Egypt   'I  heae  wrel 

Ida,  "  neither  enjoj  tl  ■  nor  permit  oil 

iweets  of  a  tranquil  ami  social  life."    The  men. 

m  ployed  to  oxtent  in  grubbing  among 

the  nans  in  search  of  relict,  for  winch  the  demand  1 

course,  become  more  extensive  since  the   "  Tour  to  Eg]  pi." 

i  a  traveller  arrives,  the)  | |  beset  linn  and  offer  the 

uce  of  their  labour;   but  it  is  seldom  worth  purchasing, 
for  the  most  valuable  articles  that  aro  discovered,  an 
ton   better  market  at  Alexandria.     Resides,  these  p 
do  not  display  much  discrimination  in  the  collections  winch 
thev  make;   fragments  of  modern  china  aro  sometimes 
banded  to  the  curious  traveller  when  bo  is  eagerly  I 
to  grass  •  or  a  precious  roll  of  papyrus.    Bom* 

1.  tells  us  of  an  old  broken  corkscrew  which  had 
left  behind  by  visiters  of  a  civilised  cast,  being  found 

b]   an  Inquisitive  Arab,  and   shown   by  its  joyful   pol 

prise  evidently  of  great  value   in  bis  own  eyes,  and  in 
those  of  his  companions. 

The  degraded  condition  of  these  miserable  fellahs,  as 
the  Art'.b  labourers  are  called,  is  unhappily  too  deep  to 
leave  HI  much  hope  of  their  redemption  for  some  time  to 
come.  Wo  Know,  indeed,  that,  of  late  years,  and  under 
the  sway  of  her  present  ruler,  some  parts  of  Egypt  have 
been  forced  into  a  little  apparent  conformity  with  the 
civilization  of  modern  times;   but  bis  efforts  seem   to  have 

1 n  confined  to  those  districts  which  are  more  immediately 

connected  with  his  European  instructors,  and  scarcely  to 
have  extended  to  the  comparatively  remote  region  of  the 
upper  country.  There  the  misery  of  the  people  still  con- 
tinues unabated:  or  if  it  haa  undergone  some  mitigation, 
they  have  to  thank  their  predecessors  of  three  thousand 
years  ago,  who  had  skill  enough  to  leave  behind  them  such 
durable  monuments  of  their  labour,  as  in  ages  so  long  after 
could  attract  the  presence  of  some  civilized  beings.  There 
are  several  incidental  notice-,  in  llelzoni's  narrative,  of  the 
oppression  which  the  people  in  this  part  of  Eg]  pt  are  in 
the  habit  of  enduring;  and  where  they  are  subject 
such  treatment,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  them  to 
■  civilized. 
Mrs.  llel/oni,  ill  her  remarks  upon  the  women  of  this 
district,  affords  us  a  curious  little  specimen,  of  the  ciwh/a- 
tiun  which  they  have  attain  brought  to 

the  house  in  winch  she  lived  for  her  use,  hi 
on  account  of  a  fever:  the  women  proceeded  to  dress  it,  and 
from  her  apartment,  Mrs.  Holzoni  saw  "the  daughter  . 
with  the  meat  between  her  teeth, — one  hand  hoi 
and  the  other,  with  a  bad  knife,  cutting,  or  rather  tearing  it 
up  till  she  made  it  small  enough  to  her  mind."     We   shall 
not  line  much   difficulty  in  understanding  bow  she  "  con- 
sidered n  \  he  was  not  hungry  or  inclined  to 

much,  kind  treatment  from  these 
les,   "  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Christians;' — "there 
was  not   n   day,"  is   bev  remark,  "I  was  not  visited  by  the 
women  of  Lux     .  K-aruak,  and  other  villages  near." 

fUUISTIANUY    IN    MODEKX    TUUBES. 

About  sixteen  the  villages  of  Thebes,  in  com- 

mon with  the  rest  of  Upper  Egypt,  were  visited  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  .lowelt,  who  communicated  the  result  of  Ins 
inquiries    in    the  first    series   of  bis    Christian    BesearcAe*. 

From  him  we  derive  many  interesting  notices  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  that  district,  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  acme  tecble  fragments  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  there  Nourished  so  extensively  in  the  early  ages 
of  our  religion.  The  only  one  of  the  villages  at  Thebes 
in  which  he  found  any  Christians,  was  Luxor:  Karnak 
had  none.  Gooraoo  had  none,  and  Medeenet-Ilabeo  »a> 
in  rutna  and  deserted:  but  at  Luxor,  as  be  says,  "  the 
Christians   aro   numerous.      I   visited   their  chief   several 


time?  At  hm  door,  diseases 

aili  we  eat 
are  about  i       I  an  families;  they  have  three  p 

two  of  whom  wero  present.    Their  church 

than  an   hour's  ride  off,  and  is  alto  the  ci. 

/     i. a,  where   there    ure    almo*t  40 
turn  families.     Two  days  I  I  I 

the  river  that  I  should  probably  eel]  uno  Hible  to 
the  M.lli. -in  :   be  told  bis  children  of  it,  who  can  i 
was  continually  saying  to  him. 

.el.       h  was  evident  that  much  had  been  made 
iu  expectation.     I  was  truly  sorry  that    I  bad  no  tin- 
spare,  as   I  could  have  kohl [several.     Ill   the   wbool   there 
-u   fifteen  to  twenty  scholars ;  the  master  was,  as 
usual,  nearly  blind;  ho  had,  however,  copied  so 
and   Arabn  .   which   the   boy*  learnt  almost  by 

rote."  Soon  afterwards  this  zealous  missionary  was  Milled 
of  the  priest*,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  go  with 
him  to  England  I  be  had  parte  had  any  education  but  what 
Luxor  afforded,  ami  ho  wished  to  know  why  tbo  English 
travellers  spent  so  much  money  on  the  granite  statues,  and 
other  antiques.  Some  idea  seemed  to  have  crept  into  Ins 
iiiiml,  that  the  English  would  put  them  into  their  churches 
and  worship  them:  "  I  took  rare,"  says  Mr.  Jowcit,  "to 
explain  to  him,  especially  as  he  bad  brought  a  Moham- 
medan, that  we  were  better  Christians." 

The  monuments  of  Thebes  exhibit  clear  proof*,  that  at 
one  time  Christianity  was  more  nourishing  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood than  it  now  is:  in  several  parts  of  the  ruins  I 
are  distinct  traces  of  Christian  churches.  At  Medeeuot- 
Haboo,  according  to  Mr.  'Wilkinson,  "  the  early  Chri-' 
converted  one  of  tha  deserted  courts  of  the  great  temple 
into  a  more  orthodox  place  of  worship,  by  constructing  an 
altar  at  the  cost  end,  and  concealing  with  a  coat  of  mud 
the  idolatrous  sculptures  of  their  Pagan  ancestors.  The 
size  of  the  church,  and  the  extent  of  the  village,  prove 
that  in  Christian  population  was  considerable,  and  require 
that  Thebes  mu-t  have  held  a  rank  among  the  principal 
dioceses  of  the  Coptic  church."  Large  gilt  crosses,  such  as 
wero  used  to  ornament  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  have  been 
discovered  within  the  small  apartments  at  the  back  of  this 
building,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  conjectured  that 
those  chambers  wero  appropriated,  by  tho  ministers  of  the 
new  religion,  to  their  own  use. 

Mr.  Jowett  discovered  in  an  obscure  part  of  one  of  the 
temples  at  Karnak,  a  short  but  interesting  inscription,  which 
also  indicated  the  former  existence  of  Christianity  here;  it 
was  written  on  a  pillar  in  small  red  letters,  and  appeared  to 
be  a  list  of  bishops  who  had,  perhaps,  holden  a  council  here 
in  former  days,  and  left  this  simple  memorial  of  it  He  has 
given  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his  Researches,  with  an  explana- 
tion anil  translation  ;  there  appear  to  have  been  originally 
fourteen  names  recorded  in  tile  list,  in  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing: — "  athius,  Bishop,"  which  is  the  fir.->t  m 
Most  of  them  are  imperfect,  though  deficiencies 
may  be  easily  supplied.  "  If  it  should  be  thought  sur- 
prising," sa  aauy  bishops  should 
have  left  so  hum  -ciubhng,  I  can 
only  say  that  in  tl  '  invent  at  Cairo,  I  observed  the 
public  notice  of  the  patriarch '■>  having  gone  to  l'atroos  in 
the  September  pi  litteiiiu  the  rudest  characters 
with  charcoal  on  the  \t 

GRANDEUR   OV   TI1K    lUlNs. 

The  earliest  travellers  who  visited  Thebes,  described  its 

wonders  with   such   glowing  enthusiasm  as    to  raise  the 
expect                    II  who  wen: 

pitch.     It  ordinarily  happens  -.  that  souk 

appointment  is  the  result :  y  .  —for  each 

traveller  has  al  hat  the  reality 

-  led  his  anticipa 

to  out  do  hi-  Their 

collected    encomiums  would    fill  \                     ted 

powerful    impression   which 

i  ful  works  which   are  !    of  them.     Th< 

scription  of  the  French  artist,  Denon,  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  and  the  "wise  men,"  in  their  famous  Egyptian 
expedition  of  science  anil  conquest,  is  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  writer  in  Inith  his  individual  and  his  nat 
capacity.  His  enthusiasm  upon  Egyptian  matters  wis 
intense, — so  much  so,  as  very  often  to  blind  his  scfiolarship 
as  well  as  his  judgment  The  "few  pages"  about  Thebes 
which,  as  our  readers  will  see,  he  has  so  generously  given 
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to  Herodotus,  would  bo  very  acceptable  if  any  one  could 
find  them.    The  following  i*  hi*  description. 

"On  turning  the  point  of  a  chnin  of  mountain!  which 
f.>rm<  a  promontory,  we  sow  at  once  the  teat  of  the  ancient 
Thohoa,  unfolded  tn  it*  full  extent, — lh:it  city  of  which  the 
magnitude  ha*  been  pictured  to  us  l>y  Homer  in  one  single 
word,  hundred-gated. — a  poetical  and  unmeaning  phrase 
which  i*  Mill  repeated  with  confidence  after  the  lapse  of  go 
many  age*.  Described  in  a  few  page*,  dictated  to  Ilerodotu* 
and  copied  1>>  lupceedlng  author*, — 
renowned  for  a  nuinhcr  of  kings,  whose  wi»dom  ha*  placed 
them  in  the  rank  of  gods, — lor  laws  which  have  been  re- 
vered without  ever  MM  known, — for  sciences  conlldeil  to 
proud  and  enigmatical  inscriptions,  wise  and  primitive 
monuments  of  the  urt*  which  time  has  respected, — this 
sanctuary,  abandoned,  isolated  through  barbarism,  and 
restored  to  tho  desert  from  which  it  had  been  won, — this 
city  always  enveloped  in  that  veil  of  mystery  by  which  even 
i  art-  magnified, — this  remote  city  of  which  the  fancy 
has  but  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  obscurity  of  time, 
was  still  a  TMtM  10  gigantic  for  our  imaginations,  that  St 
the  sight  of  it*  scattered  ruins,  the  army  halted  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  soldiers  with  one  spontaneous  movement 
clapped  their  hands,  as  if  to  occupy  the  relics  of  this 
capital  had  been  the  aim  of  its  glorious  labours,  and  the 
completion  of  the  conquest  of  Eg>  pi  ! " 

One  of  our  countrymen  who  visited  Thebes  many  years 
after  Dcnon, — Dr.  Richardson — tell*  us,  that  as  lie  ap- 
proached it  in  the  night,  he  could  not  judge  of  the  awful 
grandeur  of  that  first  appearance  which  so  powerfully 
affected  the  enthusiastic  Frenchman.  "  But  the  next 
morning's  sun  convinced  us,"  he  says,  "that  the  ruins  can 
scarcely  be  seen  from  the  river;  that  nowhere  docs  the 
t  r.w  eller  turn  the  corner  of  the  mountain  to  come  in  sight 
of  them ;  and  that  he  must  be  near  them,  or  among  them, 
before  he  can  discover  anything."  Yet  both  Denon's  draw- 
ings, and  the  more  recent  ones  of  Captain  W.  F.  Head, 
give  some  distant  views  of  the  ruins,  which  are  very 
effective. 


We  have  in  a  former  numacr*.  when  lightly  touching 
on  the  subject  of  Thebes,  transcribed  the  remarks  of  Kel- 
zoni  upon  his  first  view  of  tho  monuments.  ChampoUion 
describe-.  Ins  impressions  vividly.  "The  name  of  Tliehos," 
he  says,  "was  beforehand  great  in  my  thoughts; — it  has 
become  colossal  since  I  have  traversed  the  ruin*  of  the  old 
capital, — the  eldest  of  the  cities  of  the  world:  thmugh  four 
whole  days  I  have  been  running  from  wonder  to  wonder. 
Yet  still,"  he  adds,  "Thebes  is  to  me  but  a  mass  of 
columns,  obelisks,  and  colossi;  the  scattered  limbs  of  the 
monster  must  be  examined  one  by  one,  1  efore  it  is  possible 
to  convey  a  precise  notion  of  it.  P atifeice  then,"  addressing 
rrespondent,  "till  I  shall  pitch  mv  tents  in  the 
peristyle  of  the  palace  of  tho  Rameses!"  Mr.  tame 
speaks  to  the  same  effect: — "  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
noble  and  stupendous  ruins  of  Thebes.  Beyond  all  others, 
they  gi\e  y'ou  the  idea  of  a  ruined,  yet  imperishable  city; 
so  Mat  is  their  extent  that  you  wander  a  long  time  con- 
fused and  perplexed,  and  discover  at  every  step  some  new 
objeet  of  intorest.'* 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a  very  pertinent  remark 
of  the  Arabian  physician  Abd-allatif,  and  one  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  some  hundred  venrs  older  than 
any  other  we  have  quoted.  lie  applied  it  to  the  monument* 
of  Lower  Kgypt, — we  may  apply  it  to  those  of  Thebes  with 
equal  justice.  "  A  man  of  good  sense,"  he  say*,  "  on  seeing 
these  remains  of  antiquity,  is  tempted  to  excuse  that  error 
of  the  vulgar,  which  supposes  that  the  men  of  these  l 
ages  lived  much  longer  than  those  of  our  time;  that  they 
were  of  gigantic  stature,  or  at  least  that  they  exorcised 
dominion  over  stones  by  touching  them  with  a  wand,  ami 
so  caused  them  obediently  to  transport  themselves  whores  cr 
they  were  ordered. " 

Our  Engravings  afford  illustrations  of  portions  of  the 
ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.     That  in   pa 
is  a  view  of  the  Great  Colonnade  in  the  Great   Temple, 
or  Palace,  at  Luxor;  page  48  exhibits  a  view  of  the  Grand 
Hall  at  Karnak. 

*  See  Saturday   Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  154. 
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WINTER  TRAVELLING. 
Tiik  annexed  engraving,  illustrative  of  Winter  travel- 
ling, was  taken  from  a  sketch,  after  a  painting  by 
Orloffaki,  a  Polish  amateur  artist,  of  distinguished 
tal.'nt,  whose  pencil  was  devoted  exclusively  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  Russian 
costumes  and  scenery.  At  his  death,  the  pictures 
forming  his  gallery,  as  well  as  a  splendid  and  unique 
collection  of  the  costumes,  arms,  and  armour,  of 
ancient  Russia,  and  of  the  nomade  tribes  subject  to 
her  dominion,  were  purchased  by  the  emperor,  and 
now  adorn  the  Hermitage, — one  of  the  imperial 
palaces  in  St.  Petersburgh. 

i  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  fine 
roads, — the  rapid  and  regular  conveyances, — the  clean, 
comfortable  inns  of  England,  can  form  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  miseries  attending  a  conti- 
nental journey,  more  particularly  in  Russia,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chaussec  from  Moscow  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  roads  are  execrable;  the  spring- 
leal  vehicles  the  most  agonizing  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
and  the  post-houses  so  dirty,  so  comfortless,  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  frequently  passed  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  in  his  travelling-carriage,  rather  than 
be  exposed  to  the  filth,  the  swarms  of  vermin,  and 
the  disgusting  effluvia  that  would  have  annoyed  him 
within. 

Excepting  those  on  the  great  road,  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  no  stage-coaches  in  Russia.  The 
traveller  is  consequently  reduced  to  the  alternative, 

Vol.  VIII. 


either  of  purchasing  an  equipage,  or  taking  the  rude 
vehicles  of  the  country,  and  changing  them  at  every 
stage. 

His  first  preliminary  before  starting  is,  to  give 
notice  three  days  previously  of  his  intention,  to  the 
head  poliee-ollicer  of  his  quarter,  who  gives  him  a 
certificate,  attesting  that  he  has  no  unliquidated  debts, 
nor  any  law-suit  pending  :  he  then  procures  from  the 
bureau  of  the  "  Grand-master  of  the  Police,"  a  pass- 
port, without  which  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
the  city  gates.  His  next  step  is  to  arrange  the  mode 
of  conveyance  :  of  these  he  has  the  choice  of  two. 
Upon  the  payment  of  a  stated  tax,  amounting  to 
about  a  farthing  per  mile  for  each  horse,  he  may  obtain 
a  government  order,  called  a  padoroshnce,  entitling 
him  to  demand  relays  at  every  station,  for  which  he 
will  pay  for  hire  about  three-fourths  more  for  every 
horse.  At  each  post-house,  he  will  find  a  govcrnment- 
offlccr  called  a  "  Smotretel,"  or  over-looker,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enregister  his  name,  and  furnish  the 
horses,  which  the  peasants  are  bound  to  supply. 
Or,  he  may  contract  with  a  class  of  men  called 
Yi'mshtchikee,  who  will  undertake  to  convey  him  to 
his  destination  within  a  specified  time.  The  former 
plan  is  generally  adopted  by  those  to  whom  the 
trifling  additional  expense  is  not  an  object;  the  latter 
method  is,  from  its  novelty,  perhaps,  not  unworthy 
of  notice. 

The    Yciushtchikco  are  generally,   bat   BO*  exclu- 
sively, rreedmen  or  crown  vassals,  who,  together  with 
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other  immunities,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  military 
service,  upon  condition  of  contracting  with  the- 
government  fur  the  regular  supply  of  horse*  for  its 
■era,  and  for  post-office  duty.  They  frequent, 
when  in  the  cities,  places  called  "  postoyalee  droree," 
or  post-yards,  situate  in  the  principal  streets  entering 
the  town.  To  these  the  traveller  gen's, — they  assemble 
runnel  him  in  great  numbers, — he  states  the  distance 
he  wishes  to  be  conveyed,  and  inquires  the  sum  for 
which  they  will  contract  to  take  him; — a  consulta- 
tion follows,  and  a  price  is  named,  generally  as 
much  again  as  they  intend  to  take; — he  offers  what 
he  thinks  a  fair  sum ; — another  and  another  eager 
ultatinu, — and  at  last,  after  long  bargaining, 
the  contract  is  made.  He  starts,  and  is  driven  two 
or  three  stage*  by  the  individual  with  whom  he  con- 
tracted, who  then  disposes  of  bis  bargain  on  the  best 
s  he  can  to  another,  reserving  to  himself  the 
difference, — the  amount  of  which  alone  the  traveller 
pays  him.  The  same  transfer  is  made  at  intervals 
e:i>!>n  the  journey.  Sometimes  several  may  wish  to 
take  the  contract :  the  question  is  then  decided  by  lot, 
in  a  very  singular  way ;  one  throws  his  whip  into 
the  air, — another  seizes  it  in  falling,  and  the  two  then 
grasp  it  alternately,  hand  over  hand,  till  they  reach 
the  end,  when  he  who  last  has  hold  of  it  is  declared 
the  winner. 

The  Yemshtchikee  are  a  fine  race  of  fellows ;  some 
of  them,  with  their  dark  clustering  hair,  their  ample 
beards,  their  sun-burnt  features,  and  their  brawny 
necks,  would  form  studies  for  a  Salvator  Rosa, — there 
is  an  air  of  bold  frankness  about  them  which  is  highly 
pleasing.  They  have  several  melodies  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  they  sing  almost  without  inter- 
mission the  whole  stage.  (We  shall  hereafter  furnish 
our  readers  with  a  few  of  these,  accompanying  them 
with  a  translation  of  the  words.) 

In  fine   weather,   ami    e>ver  good  roads,   the-, 
somethingdelightfullyexhilarating  in  lie*  lling: 

snugly  enveloped  in  furs,  whilst 

The  vault  is  blue 

Without  a  cloud:  and  white  without  a.  speck, 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scenes  below, 

the  traveller  glides  swiftly  along  the  level  snow,  en- 
livened  by  the  tinkling  of  the  sonorous  bell,  attached 
to  an  arch  that  rises  over  the  head  of  the  centre  horse, 
and  cheered  or  soothed,  as  bis  mood  may  be,  by  the 
villi,  yet  plaintive  song  of  his  YemshtcAik  driver. 
Cheerless  as  may  be  imagined 

....    The  deserts  tost  in  snow, 
And  heavy  loaded  groves 

of  this  frigid  climate,  yet  are  they  not  without  their 
charms.  In  clear  frosty  weather,  day-break,  on  a 
vast  plain,  is  pre-eminently  beautiful,  The  sober 
gray  of  dawn,  first  faintly  streaked  in  the-  east,  with 
a  pale  red  tinge  that  gradually  decpe-n*  into  crimson, 
till  the  sun,  lifting  his  broad-glowing  disc  above  the 
horizon,  pours  his  level  beams  on  the  unsullied  purity 
jf  the  snowy  scene,  that  blushes  and  sparkles  in  his 
glance,  as,  glittering  like  gems  upon  its  surface, 
countless  icy  crystals  catch  and  refract  his  rays.     In 

liar  states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  charged 

with   innumerable  atomic  congelations,    that  dance 

and  gli-te-u  iu  the  sun-beams  like  minutest  diamonds, 

I    faintly   eif  all    the   prismatic   colours.     They 

it  almost  be  fancied  stray  particles  of  frozen 
light,  so  brilliantly  vivid,  yet  so  impalpubly  delicate 
are  they,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked, 
that  .when  a  stream  of  sun-light  i*  permitted  to  fall 
into  a  darkened  room,  it  appear*  fille-el  with  ninte- 
like  particles  incessantly  in  movement;  let  him  then 
imagine  the  whole  circumambient  air  filled  with  these, 


all  glittering  like'  littl.'  MM,   and  be  will   have  some 
ptfoo  eif  this  beautiful  atmospheric  phenomenon. 

The  forest,  ton,  has  its  attractions.  The'  snow, 
hanging  in  lu-a\  y  masses  on  the'  pine-tree,  and  weigh- 
ing down  its  brain  lies,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  gloomy  vcreleire  of  its  elark  foliage.  'Hie' 
elegant  weeping  birch-tree  is  another  object  e>f 
interest,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  petri- 
faction, as  the  gracefully-8leiuleT  fibres  terminating 
its  branches,  droop  to  the  very  ground  beneath  the 
Weight  of  their  lucid  covering. 

With  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  scene  changes. 
Beneath  the  increased  power  of  the  sun,  the  snow 
loses  its  resplendant  whiteness — the  gem-like  ley 
crystals  are  dissolved — the  fir  is  stript  of  its  snowy 
mantle — the  birch  of  its  glossy  covering.  The  gre-at 
roads,  becoming  almost  impracticable,  arc  deserted, 
and  sinuous  bye-tracks  are  made  over  the  adjacent 
plains,  or  through  the  forests  that  skirt  the-  road  ; 
these,  iii  a  sheirt  time,  are  intersecteel  by  furrows,  as 
regular  as  those  of  a  ploughed  field,  but  much 
deeper  ;  their  torturing  monotony  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
varied  by  the  succession  of  deep  holes,  filled  with 
half-melted  snow,  through  which  the  unhappy  tra- 
veller is  whirled,  plunging  and  splashing  at  every 
step.  Fancy,  reader,  for  a  moment,  the  luxury  of 
being  driven  in  a  taxed-cart,  or  dragged  on  a  hurdle, 
over  the  frozen  ridges  of  a  ploughed  field  fe»r  tin-  Space 
of  some  five-  e>r  six  hours,  and  you  will  have' 
slight  notion  of  the  pleasures  e>f  travelling  iu  Russia 
iu  the  Spring  of  the  ye-ar.  All  this  might  be'  endured 
with  complacency,  if  the  cleanly  comforts  of  a 
decent  inn  could  be  calculated  upon  at  the  end  of  the 
stage, — no  such  thing  is  to  be'  funnel  in  the-  whole 
empire,  out  of  the  principal  cities.  The  only  substi- 
tute is  the  peasant's,  or  yemshtchik's  DOOR,  en-  the 
post-house ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  preferable,  as  there' 
the  traveller  may  probably  get  •  leathern  sofa,  on 
which  te>  rest  his  aching  and  almost  dislocated  boi 
beds  arc  quite  emt  of  the  question,  and  refreshment! 
of  any  kind  almost  equally  so. 

The  Russian  neibility  in  travelling,  take  with  them 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  the  roads;   bedding, 
rugs,  provisions,  culinary  utensils,  wax  tapers, 
with  past  ile-  for  fumigation,  the  latter  a  very  nece 
precaution,  where  the  olfactories  have  not  altogether 
lost  their  sensitiveness.     They  are  invariably  ae 
pauied  by  their  cook, — as  in   the  majority  of  pit 
actually  nothing  is  procurable,  excepting  black  I 
of  the  coarsest  description,  eggs,  and  sometimes  milk; 
.  indeed,  the  traveller  be  content  to  partake'  the 
peasants'  luxury — boiled  grain,  eaten  with  bempseed- 
e.il,  a^  black  and  as  thick  as  treacle,  or  a  dish  called 
shtch/e,  a  kind  of  cabbage-soup  in  which  float  a  few 
straggling  strips  of  beef. 

It  must  be  distinctly  observed,  however,  that  I 
remarks  do  not  apply  te>  the  line  e»f  road  between  the 
ii  which  the'  inns  are  respectable,  and 
not  altogether  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life.  II.  P. 


To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would   I 
possible  if  it  wen  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it 
were  possible.    Whatever  withdraws  us  (row  the  power  of 

tines;  whatever  miikes  tho  past,  the  ih-latit, 
future  predominate  over   ti.  IM    iu   the 

dignity  of  thinking  beings. — >Johmson. 


Thk  enjoyment  of  travelling,  like  other  pleasures,  muit  bo 
nurrhasea  at  some   little   expense;    and    he  w 
humour  can  be  rutlli-el  by  even  petty  iticone 

iter,  hod  u  remain  at 

home. — T.  II 
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language  of  nuakind  if  placed,  by  the 

time,  it  from  do  other  cause,  far  beyond  the 

h    hi    all    our   reaearch.     Many  attempts   have, 

however,  been  made  by  learned  nun  to  decide  what 

this   I, manage  was,  and  although  the   end    prop 

never  !>• ittalned,  our  knowledge  of  existing 

and  written  characters  has  been  mm  h 
:i  by  their  efforts. 
The   value  '    o!'   flu-  written   characters  of  some 
iu4  of  antiquity,  an-  utterly  unknown  to  th 
generation  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Babylonian,  and 
■  few  other*. 

Until  within  this  few  years,  the  hieroglyphic   In- 

,  plians  was  a  sealed  b.x.k  to 

the  modern  student,  bat  latterly  much  light  has  been 

thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  labours  of  our  own 

countryman,  Dr.  Young,  and  of  M.ChempolUonj  and 

an  this  language  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  which 

many  remains  exist,  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 

the  origin  of  written  chart 

my  other. 

It  is  a  I'ai  t  which  cannot  well  be  disputed,  that 
spoken  language  was  iu  use  long  before  any  attempt 
was    made    to    express,    ideas    and    things,    by  visible 

,  but  the  progress  of  civilization  would  naturally 

-  on  the  mind  of  man   the  necessity  of  adopting 
means,  by  which  he  could  place  on  record   the 

:ipal  events  of   his  time. 
A  representation  of  the  event   itself  would   he 

It  of  the  first  attempt,  and  we  should  have  a 
rtlde  historical  picture;  but  the  extreme  labour  of 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  soon  he  apparent, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  next  method  employed 
would  be  more  simple.  Supposing  the  subject  re- 
corded  to  have  been  a  battle.  In  the  first  Instance 
we  might  have  a  representation  of  the  battle-field 
and  all  its  accompaniments ;  the  next  attemj.  t  would 
■how  the  conqueror  with  several  dead  bodie  on  the 
ground  around  him:   this  would   certainly  not   be   a 

set  representation  of  the  occurrence,  but  still  it 
would  stand  as  the  sign  of  a  battle.  If  the  con- 
queror and  several  bodies  answer  the  purpose,  why 
would  not  one  be  sufficient  ?  both  would  he  conven- 
tional, not  real,  representations  of  the  occurrence. 
Why,  indeed,  need    then'    be  any  figures    at  all  ?   two 

■words  crossed  would  convey  the  same  meaning.  By 
this  means  a  simple  figure  of  some  object  pe.-ul 
the  transaction  would  represent  the  event  itself.  The 
figures  of  object--,  as,  for  instance,  a  king,  an  eagle, 
a  lion,  an  owl,  a  bunch  of  grapes.  &c.,  would  give  an 
idea  of  the  names  by  which  each  of  these  objects  are 
known;  but  a  simple  catalogue  of  various  creatures 
and  things  would  form  but  a  sorry  language. 

The  next  improvement  would  most  likely  be,  the 
employing  certain  animals,  8tC.,  as  symbols  of  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  famous.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  lion  might  stand  for  strength,  an  eagle  for 
swiftness,  a  fox  for  cunning,  &c. ;  and  if  these  figures 
were  added  to  the  representation  of  a  king,  or  of  a 
crown,  which  mighl  stand  for  a  king,  the  picture 
would  convey  the  idea  of  a  king  possessing  these 
qualities.  This  method  of  expressing  ideas  by  the 
images  of  things  would  open  a  wide  field  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  written  language;  and  many  little 
conventional  signs  might  be  introduced  to  express 
number,  sex,  &c.,  and  so  long  as  the  habits  of  a 
nation  remained  the  same,  this  language  would  be 
tolerably  Intelligible.  But  supposing  the  reverses 
which  overtake  all  communities  of  men,  were  to  oc- 
*  Sound  or  meaning. 


casion  tnc  conquest  of  tnis  country  in  pnrii 
•  itb  different  n 

through  the  land,  the  conventional  u. 
Would  be  gradually  let,  an  f 

■intelligible,  mid, 

lore,  be  at  an   nun.  irom  a  v 

language,  in  which  sign  jjut 

nl  of  man  naturally  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  all  the  arts  of  life;  and  the  in- 
vention of  letters  was  the  ultlm  of  these 
rude  pictorial  representations  of  objects. 

We  have   already  said  that  the  remains  of  ancient 

tian  written  language  offers  '  Btion 

of  the  origin  and  progress  of  alphabetical  writing. 
The  \iew  taken  of  this  language  by  Champ. .lh.u  will 
best  elucidate  the  subject.      According  to  this  leanird 

hman,    the  characters   of  the   language  ol 

divided  Into  three  kinds,  which  he 

calls  the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Ili>ralic,  and  the  Demotic: 
the  first  being  images  of  visible  objects,  the  second 
outlines  of  the  whole,  or  part*  of  the  same  objects, 
and  the  last  still  more  Imperfect  representation*,— a 
kind  of  running-hand.  The  meaning  of  these  figures 
msJden  to  be  threefold ;  that  is,  they  are  capable 
of  being  taken  in  three  different  senses, — figurative 
symbolic,  and  phonetic. 

first,  fujnnit'nr  proper,  when  the  figure,  an  eagle, 
for  in  ■  imply  means   an  eagle j   and  figurative 

conventional  when  the  hieroglyphic  is  not  a  real,  but 
uiiied  likeness  of  the  object;  as,  for  instance,  a 
curved  line  thus,  /$f+*V ^ with  several  stars,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  sky.  Symbolic,  when  the 
Image  is  the  symbol  of  a  word  or  idea, — as,  for 
instance,  an  eagle  might  mean  swiftness;  and  phoiclir 
when  the  object  represents  a  sound  or  letter. 

In  the  ease  of  the  eagle,  the  sound  of  ihe  letter 
A  is  implied  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be 
that  the  Egyptian  word  for  an  eagle  is  Ahhm,  the 
first  letter  of  which  is  A.  In  the  same  manner  a 
lion  stands  for  L,  the  Egyptian  word  being  Laboi. 
From  this  practice  of  considering  the  image  of  an 
animal  or  object  to  represent  its  first  letter,  it  arises, 
that  the  same  letter  may  assume  different  forms ;  and 
in  spelling  a  person's  name,  for  instance,  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  these  various  forms  to  bestow  a 
compliment,  or  pass  a  censure.  A  Lion  introduced 
as  a  letter  L,  in  the  name  of  a  hero  would  be  appro- 
priate enough;  but  the  implication  on  his  valour 
would  be  apparent,  if,  instead  of  this  course, 
brute,  a  Lamb  was  Introduced.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  subject,  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the  letters  of  the 
Egyptian  alphabet. 


Utter. 

Object. 

N  ■!!*•. 

A 

An  Eaglo  .  .  . 

Alieui. 

I! 

A  Censer  .  .  . 

Basse. 

K 

A  Knee  .... 

Keli. 

K 

A  ltaiiii  .... 

Knikiji. 

B 

A  Muutli   .  .  . 

It.'.. 

The  numerals  of  the  Egyptians  were  simple;  from 
I  to  9  wer-.  expressed  by  short  lines,  thus, — 

1  X 

and  so  on;  10  was  marked 


m 


10 


A  repetition  of  these  arches 


0     g£«"0l 

in  this  manner, — 

-  Snl 

represented  from  10  to   100;  as  for  instance,— 

100       200 
100  was  marked  ST  T;  and  so 


20      30 


1000 


^ 

£ 


200 


which  was  written  thus    ?u 


•J.ll- 
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There  are  certain  signs,  even  in  modem  languages, 
which  are  strictly  hieroglyphic.  The  Germans,  when 
pressed  for  room,  write  thus,  the  +  of,  the  cross 
meaning  death;   and  square  miles  is  thus  written, 

I  The  Hebrew  alphabet  was,  no  doubt,  originally 
derived  from  the  figures  of  animals  or  other  things, 
as  the  name  of  each  letter  refers  to  some  risible 
object/  as,  for  instance  : — 
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LatKt. 

Hebnv  Num. 

Mnnlaf. 
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Aleph  .  . . 
Beth 

tiilllel   .   .  . 

Pe 

An  Ox. 
A  House. 
A  Camel. 
A  Moulli. 

The 'annexed  engraving  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
four  different  kinds  of  Egyptian  characters  ;  by  this 
it  will  be  seen,  that  in  some  cases  the  derivation  of 
the  Demotic  character  is  to  be  traced,  through  its 
various  gradations,  from  the  original  pure  hierogly- 
phic, while  in  others  the  resemblance  is  utterly  lost. 
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We  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  subject 
by  a  few  examples,  pointing  out  the  various  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  Egyptian  characters,  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  names  of  the  Gods  were  in  general  expressed 
by  symbols  and  not  by  letters ;  '*  in  the  same 
manner,  the  Jews  never  wrote  at  full  length  the 
ineffable  name  of  Jehovah,  but  always  expressed  it 
by  a  short  mark,  which  they  pronounced  Adonai." 
These  representations  were  of  two  kinds,  figurative, 
in  which  the  name  of  the  Deity  is  implied  by  the 
form  in  which  he  was  represented  in  his  statuej  and 
fymbolic,  in  which  a  part  of  the  statue,  or  some 
object  having  a  reference  to  the  Deity,  was  em- 
ployed, as  for  instance: — 

rici'SATivE  kiku  or  ood».  symbolic  names  or  cods. 

P»»i.  C»uphi..  ABM.  Phi*.  Coouphii    An.il. 

Many  words  were   also  expressed  by  symbols,   of 
*hkh  the  following  arc  examples. 


SjIQ 


<;  -l. 


trilw 


M«Wf.    SMmrCklli.    Ttapfe. 

The  first,  n  vultnre,  with  a  half  circle,  rapt) 
rord  mother.     For  what  reason  the  Egyptians 
employed  this  bird  as  a  symbol  of  maternity,  wc  arc 
un»"  vcr  at  the  present  day;   and,  perhaps, 

the  meaning  of  the  character  would  not  have  been 
known,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  mention  made  of 
it  by  an  ancimt  author.  The  next,  an  egg,  or  circle 
over  a  goose  might  even  now  be  considered  as  not  an 


inappropriate  emblem,  the  egg  being  the  produce  of 
the  bird,  and  implying  proytni/.  The  word  temple 
i-  expressed  by  the  outline  at  the  ground-plan  oj  a 
house,  and  a  hatchet,  whieh  frequently  accompanies 
the  representation  of  a  God,  so  that  a  temple  is,  lite- 
rally, the  house  of  a  Deity.  The  word  tied  is  an 
image  and  the  hatchet,  and  Goddess  is  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  the  image  being  without  a  beard,  and 
accompanied  by  the  half  circle,  the  sign  of  the  femi- 
nine gender. 

Although  these  methods  of  expressing  words  by 
Minimis  arc  very  frequent,  still  the  true  key  to  the 
hieroglyphics,  rests  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Phonetic 
Alphabet,  in  which  every  figure  represents  a  letter  or 
sound.  We  have  already  pointed  out  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  we  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  show  in  what  maimer  this  took  place. 

The  French,  when  digging  the  foundations  of  Fort 
St.  Julian,  at  Rosetta,  in  Egypt,  dug  up  a  mutilated 
block  of  basalt,  on  which  an  inscription  was  sculp- 
tured in  three  different  characters, — the  Hieroglyphic-, 
the  Demotic,  and  the  Greek.  The  Greek  characters, 
although  very  ancient,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
decipher,  were  translated  by  several  learned  men,  and 
particularly  by  Professor  Porson,  the  eminent  Greek 
scholar;  the  inscription  was  found  to  contain  a  decree 
in  favour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphoncs. 

It  had  already  been  tolerably  well  ascertained,  that 
hieroglyphics  contained  within  a  boundary,  like  those 
in  the  next  engravings,  were  the  representatives  of  a 
proper  name ;  finding,  then,  how 
often  a  certain  name,  for  instance, 
Cleopatra,  occurred  in  the  Greek  text, 
and  in  what  parts  of  the  inscription 
this  name  was  placed,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  groups  of  characters  resemb- 
ling cacb  other,  would  be  found  in 
similar  parts  of  the  hieroglyphic  and 
demotic  portion  of  the  inscription; 
the  Greek  method  of  spelling  these 
names  was  also  known;  taking  then, 
for  instance,  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
name  Cleopatra,  and  arranging  them 
a>  in  the  engraving,  each  figure  would 
ippoted  to  represent  the  letter  we 
have  placed  against  it;  but  here  we 
find  there  is  one  figure  to  spare,  the 
half  Circle  in  front  of  the  second  eagle,-  g| 
this  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
the  feminine  sign,  and  implied  that 
the  name  was  that  of  a  female;  this 
would  be  a  great  step  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  alphabet,  and  if  the 
value  assigned  to  each  figure  held  good 
in  other  CUM,  the  interpretation  might  be  con- 
sidered correct.  This  teal  has  been  applied  to  the 
discovery  in  very  many  instances,  and  with  perfect 
raceem  we  subjoin  two  names  as  a  lurther  illus- 
tration. 
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it  is  to  hi-  ondsrstood  that  tin-  chanu  ten  are  la  ha 
read  from  thai  aide  towarda  whit  U  the  figures  look. 
Tha  first  name  is  PTOLMEKS,  in  Greek,  Ptoto 
and  iii  English,  Ptolemy.  The  second  is  thai 
female,  as  the  egg  and  batf  circle  imply,  BRNEEKS, 
in  fircek  Berenice,  and  in  RngliA  the  same,  b 
both  these  instances,  only  those  vowels  which  are 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  sound  of  the  word  are  re- 
tained ;  in  some  cases,  the  name  of  their  Deities  arc 
expressed  phone cticully ,  the  eliurneters  representing 
the  letters  of  the  name  being  placed  before  ait  image 
— the  image  meaning  the  word  God. 


m& 


AW 

Amik.    (;<hMi*ii.  Am'p.  Uod.  Anion,  God. 

It  is  iii  this  manner  that  the  key  to  the  ancient 
writing  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  discovered;  but  it 
is  one  tiling  to  read  the  letters  of  a  word,  and  another 
to  understand  its  meaning:  this,  however,  it  is  hoped 
time  and  study  will  ultimately  develop,  since  the 
modern  Coptic  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian, and  is  .spoken,  it  is  said,  with  considerable  purity, 
by  -nine  of  the  mountaineers  of  Abyssinia. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND, 

By  an  American. 

No  country  in  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  probably 

none  that  ever  flourished  at  any  preceding  period  of 

ancient  or  of  modern  times,  ever  exhibited  so  strongly 

the  outward  marks  or  gineral  industry,  wealth,  and 
prosperity.  The  misery  that  exists,  whatever  it  may 
be,  retires  from  public  view;  and  the  traveller  sees 
no  traces  of  it  except  in  the  beggars, — which  arc  not 
more  numerous  than  they  are  on  the  continent, — in 
the  conrta  of  justice,  and  in  the  newspapers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  impressions  he  receives  from  the  objo  ts 
that  meet  his  view  arc  almost  uniformly  agreeable. 
He  is  pleased  with  the  great  attention  paid  to  his 
personal  ai  c  ommodation  as  a  traveller;  with  the  ex- 
cellent roads,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  public 
carriages  and  inns.  The  country  everywhere  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  high  cultivation,  or  else  of 
wild  and  picturesque  beauty;  and  even  the  unim- 
proved lands  are  disposed  with  taste  and  skill,  so  as 
to  embellish  the  landscape  very  highly,  if  they  do 
not  contribute,  as  they  Blight,  to  the  substantial 
comfort  of  the  people.  From  every  eminence  ex- 
tensive parka  and  grounds,  spreading  far  and  wide 
out  hill  and  vale,  interspersed  with  dark  woods,  and 
variegated  with  bright  waters,  unroll  themselves 
before  the  eye,  like  enchanted  gardens.  And  while 
the  elegant  constructions  of  the  modern  proprietors 
till  the  mind  with  images  of  case  and  luxury,  the 
mouldering  ruins  that  remain  of  former  apes,  of  the 
castles  and  churches  of  their  feudal  ancestors,  in- 
crease the  interest  of  the  picture  by  contrast,  and 
aaaociate  with  it  poetical  and  affecting  recollections  of 
other  times  and  manners.  Every  village  seems  to  be 
the  chosen  residence  of  Industry,  and  her  hand- 
maids, Neatness  and  Comfort;  and,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  island,  her  operations  present  themselves 
under  the  most  amusing  and  agreeable  variety  of 
forms.  Sometimes  her  votaries  are  mounting  to  the 
skies  in  manufactories  of  innumerable  stories  in 
height,  and  sometimes  diving  in  mines  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  or  dragging  up  drowned  treasures  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  At  one  time  the  ornamented 
grounds  of  a  wealthy  proprietor  Seem  to  realize  the 
fabled    Elysium  |     ami    again,    as    you    pass    in    the 


evening  through  some  village  engaged  in  toe 
manufacture,  where  a  thousand  forges  are  funding,  at 
once  their  dark-red  fires,  and  clouding  the  air  with 
their  volumes  of  smoke,  you  might  think  yourself,  for 
a  moment,  a  little  too  near  some  drearier  residence. 

The  aspect  of  the  cities  ia  aa  various  aa  that  of  the 
country.  Oxford,  in  the  silent,  solemn  grandeur  of 
its  numerous  collegiate  palaces,  with  their  massy  atone 
walls,  and  vast  interior  quadrangles,  seems  like  the 
deserted  capital  of  some  departed  race  of  giants. 
At  Liverpool,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  bustle,  brick  and 
business.  Everything  breathes  of  modern  times, 
every  body  is  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the 
present  moment,  excepting  one  elegant  scholar,  who 
unites  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  Roman  face  and 
dignified  person  of  our  Washington,  with  the  mag- 
nificent spirit  and  intellectual  accomplishments  oJ 
own  Italian  hero*. 

At  every  change  in  the  landscape,  you  fall  upon 
monuments  of  some  new  nice  ol  men,  among  the 
number  that  have  in  their  turn  inhabited  thc-e 
islands.  The  mysterious  monument  of  Stonchenge  I . 
standing  remote  and  alone  upon  a  bare  and  houudlras 
heath,  as  much  unconnected  with  the  events  of  past 
ages  as  it  is  with  the  uses  of  the  present,  carries  you 
back,  beyond  all  historical  records,  into  the  obscurity 
of  a  wholly  unknown  period.  Perhaps  the  Druids 
raised  it ;  but  by  what  machinery  could  these  half- 
barbarians  have  wrought  and  moved  such  immense 
masses  of  rock  ?  By  what  fatality  is  it,  that,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  the  most  durable  impressions  that 
have  been  made  upon  its  surface  where  the  work  of 
races  now  entirely  extinct  ?  Who  were  the  builders 
of  the  pyramids,  and  the  massy  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  India  ?  Who  constructed  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Italy  and  Greece,  or  elevated  the  innumerable 
and  inexplicable  mounds,  which  arc  seen  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  Asiu,  and  America ;  or  the  ancient 
forts  upon  the  Ohio,  on  whose  ruins  the  third  growth 
of  trees  is  now  more  than  four  hundred  years  old? 
All  these  constructions  have  existed  through  the 
whole  period  within  the  memory  of  man,  and  will 
continue,  when  all  the  architecture  of  the  present 
generation,  with  its  high  civilisation  and  improved 
machinery,  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Stone- 
henge  will  probably  remain  unchauged.wlicn  the  hanks 
of  the  Thames  shall  be  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Heath. 
But  the  Romans  had  something  of  the  spirit  of  these 
primitive  builders,  and  they  hit  everywhere  distinct 
traces  of  their  passage.  Half  the  castles  m  Great 
Britain  were  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Julius  Cesar;  and  abundant  \.  -: igc  -  remain,  through- 
out the  island,  of  their  walls,  and  forts  and  military 
roads.  Most  of  their  castles,  have,  however,  been 
built  upon,  and  augmented  at  a  later  peri  id.  and 
belong,  with  more  propriety,  to  the  brilliant  |>criod  of 
Gothic  architecture.  Thus  the  keep  of  Warwick  dates 
from  the  time  of  Cesar,  while  the  castle  itself,  with  its 
lofty  battlements,  extensive  walls,  and  large  enclo- 
sures, bears  witness  to  the  age,  when  every  Norman 
chief  was  a  military  despot  jnthia  his  own  barony. 

To  this  period  appertains  the  principal  part  of  the 
magnificent  Gothic  monuments,  ca-tlcs,  cathedral-, 
abbeys,  priories,  and  churches,  in  various  stages  of 
preservation  and  of  ruin  ;  some,  like  Warwick  and 
Alnwick  castles,  like  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  W 
minster  Abbey,  in  all  their  original  perfection  ;  others, 
like  Kcnil  worth  and  Canterbury,  little  more  than  u 
rude  mass  of  earth  and  rubbish  ;  and  others,  again, 
in  the  intermediate  stages  of  decay,  borrow «>g  a 

•  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  accomplished  individual  he:c  referred  to.  n 
since  dead 

t  Sec  ialn-ilciy  JUarastitr,  Vol.  I.,  p.  185. 
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of  charm  from  their  very  ruin,  and  putting  on  their 
dark-green  robes  of  ivy  to  conceal  the  ravages  of 
nine,  as  if  the  luxuriant   bounty  (f  nature  were  pur- 
posely throwing  a  veil  over  the  frailty  and  feebleness 
of  art.     What   a  beautiful  and  brilliant  vision  was 
this  Gothic  architecture,  shining  out  as  it  did  from 
deepest   darkness   of  feudal    barbarism  !       And 
here,  again,  by  what  fatality  has  it  happened  that  the 
moderns,  with  all    their   oivilization    and    improved 
taste,  have  been  as  utterly  unsuccessful  in  rivalling 
tlu-  divine  simplicity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  rude  gran- 
dour  of  the  Cyclopeans  and  ancient  Egyptians )  Since 
the  revival  of  art  in  Europe,  the  builders  have  con- 
fined themselves  wholly  to  a  graceless  and  unsuccess- 
ful imitation  of  ancient  models.     Strange,  that  the 
only  new  architectural  conception  of  any  value,  sub- 
sequent  to   the   time  of   l'hidias,  should  have  been 
k   out   at   the  worst   period  of  society  that  has 
nrred  !     Sometimes  the  moderns,   in  their 
rty  of  invention,  heap  up  small  materials 
in   large   masses,  and  think  that   St.   Peter's  or  St. 
Paul's  will  be  as  much  more  sublime  than  the  Par 
tlieuon,  as  they  arc  larger;  at  others,  they  condescend 
to  a  servile  imitation  of  the  wild  and  native  graces  of 
the  Gothic;  as  the  Chinese,  in  their  stupid  ignorance 
of  perspective,  can  still  copy,  line  by  line,  and  point 
by  point,   an   European  picture.     But  the  Norman 
lea  and    churches,  with  all   their   richness    and 
sublimity,  fell  with   the  power  of  their  owners    at 
the  rise  at  the  Commonwealth.     The  Independents 
were   levellers  of  substance  as  well   as  form  ;    and 
the    material    traces    they    left    of    their    ancestors, 
are    the    ruins    of    what     their    predecessors    had 
built.     The  effects  of  the  change  in  society  that  has 
since  occurred,  are  seen  in  the  cultivated  fields,  the 
populous  and  thriving  cities  the  busy  ports,  and  the 
ral  prosperous  appearance  of  the  country. 
All  the  various  aspects   that  I    have   mentioned, 
present  themselves   in  turns;   and,  having  gradually 
succeeded  to  each  other,  their  contrasts  are  never  too 
rude,  and  they  harmonise  together  so  as  to  make  up 
a  most  agreeable  picture.     Sometimes,  as  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  creations  of  ancient  and  of  modern  days, 
the  old  and  new  towns,  have  placed  themselves  very 
amicably  side  by  side,  like  Fitz  James  and  Rhoderic 
Dim  reposing  on  the  same  plaid ;   while  at   London, 
the  general  emporium  and  central  point  of  the  whole 
system,  every  variety  of  origin  and  social  exfateo 
defaced,  and  all  are  coagulated  in  one  uniform  though 
heterogenous  mass. Everett. 


THE    WEIGHT    OF   TESTIMONY. 

Talking  of  persons  who  deny  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  always  easy  to  he  on  die  negative 
tide.  If  a  man  were  now  to  deny  that  there  is  salt  upon 
the  table,  you  could  not  reduce  him  to  an  absurdity.  Come, 
let  us  try  this  a  little  further.  I  deny  that  Canada  is 
taken,  and  I  can  support  my  denial  by  pretty  good  argu- 
ment*. The  French  are  a  much  more  numerous  people 
than  we,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  allow  01  t  > 
take  it.  'But  the  Ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the 
f  irmalitics  of  the  Gazette,  that  it  is  taken.'  Very  true,  luit 
the  Ministry  have  put  us  to  an  enormous  expense  by  the 
war  in  America,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  persuade  us  that 
ire  have  got  something  for  our  money.  '  But  the  fact  is 
confirmed  by  thousands  of  men  who  were  at  the  taking  of 
it.'  Aye,  but  these  men  have  still  more  interest  in 
ring  it.  They  don't  want  that  you  should  think  that  the 
h  have  beat  them,  but  that  they  have  heat  the  French. 
Now  suppose  that  you  should  go  over  and  find  that  it 
really  it  taken,  that  would  only  satisfy  yourself,  for  when 
you  come  homo  we  will  not  baueve  you  ; — we  will  s.iy  you 
have  been  bribed.  Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  nil 
plausible  objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Canada  is  really 
our*.     Such  i»  the  weight  of  como  II   a 

mu'-li  stronger  are  the  evidence*  of  the  Christian  ri.lv 
— From  Boswsll'*  Life  of  Johnson. 


FEnnuAnY. 

How  wonderful  the  Laws  ossign'd 
To  all  the  V.geUiblo  land ! 
By  what  mysterious  puw'r  imprest, 
Does  every  plant,  that  Dps*  its  b] 

To  grutulute  the  year's  sweet  prime, 

Ami  glad  with  fruit  the  iiutuuuuil  time, 
To  bloom  and  ripe  its  season  know, 
And  by  fix'd  laws  of  being  grow? 
Why,  now  that  many  a  lingering  Flower 
Awaits  the  later  venial  hour, 
Summer's  or  Autumn"*  warmer  glow; 
Do  these  their  ehonns  inaturer  show 
To  Spring's  first  wooing,  nor  forbear 
The  blasts  and  chilling  frosts  to  dare  ? 
"While  still  the  unbroken  hands  of  sleep 
The  forest  and  the  coppice  keep 
In  torpid  slumber;  why  ih>  these. 
Awak'd  before  their  brother  Trees, 
I 1  forward  on  their  annual  race  ? 
Whence  is  it,  who  r 
Wh\  from  eioh  known  appropriate  root, 
Or  scatter'd  seed,  is  seen  to  shoot 
The  same  unerring  plant ;  the  s 
In  stem,  and  stalk,  and  leaf,  and  frame 
Of  parti  oombm'd,  and  beauteous  hue? 

Why  is  the  lowly  Speedwell  blue? 

The  Strawberry  white:-   the  N.  ill"  spread 

With  yellowish  white,  or  purplish  red  P 

What  gives  the  Pttevort'i  geUea  aha 

Hellebores  their  blossoms  g] 
One  purple  tipp'd,  the  other  still 
Verdant  throughout?  the  DatVodil, 
Why  ll  it  robed  in  yellow  bright  ? 
The  Violet,  now  in  modest  white, 
Now1  in  bright  purple?  "Why  do  some 

ithe  on  the  air  a  rieh  perfume, 
Of  joy  and  sweetness  redolent ; 
While  others  yield  a  vapid  - 
Perchance  distasteful  ■     Why  of  size, 
And  shape,  and  native  properl 
Diversified?  and  why  they  dwell 
Some  here,  some  (hirer   while  thes,.  rebel 
'Gainst  change  of  site,  why  those  display 
A  kind  compliance?  who  can  say, 
liy  what  BBSS  chemistry  they  bfi 
The  genu,  the  seed-clu -  :,  and  the  SI  I 
Why  that  small  crimson  tuft  should  shoot 
And  form  the  I  laxel's  kcmcl'd  fruit  ? 
And  that  green  cup  thouli  i  lew 

The  scarlet  bam  of  the  Yew? 

Whence  is  it  neither  enn  produce, 
Or  tuft  or  cup,  its  dentin  .i 
Unless  on  each  impregnate  bead 
Their  dust  th< 

Whence  is  it,   wafted  on  the  wind, 

The  dust,  according  to  its  kind, 

Kinds  its  I  place,  d, , 

To  lodge  and  fructify  the  seed: 

And  with  the  appointed  offspring  swells 

The  pulpy  cups  or  hanieu'd  shells? 

Howeer  the  process  i 

And  step  by  step  with  an.\ious  view 

j. lore  of  each  the  guiding  laws, 
The  scojhi,  and  end,  and  moving  cause: 
Tho'  sage  experience  trace  the  SO) 
Oft  times  of  secondary  force; 

ft  tor  each  gradation 
And  ever  for  the  first  design, 
Ol  tmvfct,    we  fall 

Back  on  the  primal  Cause  of  all: 
And  rest  on  I lis  creative  will. 
Who  all  his  works  with  sovereign  skill 

leet  mind  ; 
And  each,  "  according  to  its  kind," 
lin'd  amid  the  fertile  field 

to  bloom,   it*  "  fruit  to  yield," 
And  "  in  itself  its  seed"  to  bearj 
And,  as  He  order  d,  "  so  they  were"." 
■.co.  i.  II. 
flli.»iior'»  U  A  Mcntht.] 

The  guilt  of  eulogizing  or  apologizing  for  wicked  action* 
is  second  only  to  that  of  committing  them Houthky. 
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FILIAL  AFFECTION. 


Voi  in,  Inirii  in  the  year  1748,  at  Londonderry, 

in  Ireland,  was  tlio  son  of  a  poor  illiterate  tailor.  Bui 
though  Pkw  dome  had  denied  bin  the  advantage*  of  birth 
and  fortune,  his  mind  wan  gifted  with  qualities  whirl,  could 

i  t<>  hoomuMu  distinction.  Ha 
Ived  no  i.thiT  instrii.  lion  than  such  aa  related  to  a  sea- 
bring  life,  which  his  father,  naturally  enough,  designed 
him  to  follow.  B«  possessed  great  bodily  strength  and 
activity,  united  wtih  romarkablo  sagacity  and  quickness  of 
oomprehensioni  and  from  lu<  earttait  infancy  displayed 
■uoh  determined  oourage  and  resolution,  and  such  elevation 
ill,  that  ihr  captain  of  a  vessel  in  which  he  served, 
used  to  point  him  out  as  a  model   t.i  other  young  searrren! 

;""' I nation  did  not  scruple  to  say,  "  If  this  boy 

continues  to  display  the  aaaee  enrage  and  good  conduct, 
1  doubt  nut,  that  in  UoM  he  will  obtain  a  post  superior  to 
my  own." 

In  hot,  ha  was  continually  oxhibiting  traits  of  daring: 
he  never  recoiled  from  the  prospect  of  danger;  and  his  ad- 
venturous spirit  delighted  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
the  danger  of  whioh  was  likely  to  intimidate  other  youths. ' 
In    17i,ii,   Beoknar,  then   twclvo  years  of  age,  and   his 
rather,  were  making  a  voyage  from  Port-au-Prince,  in  tho 
Weal   India  island  of  St  Domingo,  to  France.     Among 
the  passengers  on  board,  wis  a  rich  American,  with   his 
infant  daughter.    This  child  ono  day  slipping  away  from 
her   nurse,   ran    to  the   head  of   tho   vessel,   and   whilst 
Scrambling  about  there  fell  overboard.     Tho  elder  Bocknor 
saw  lur  fill,  and  with  the  quickuess  of  lightning,  plunged 
into  the  waves  to  savo  her      In  a  few  seconds,  he  had  seized 
the  child,  and  while  ho  clasped  her  to  his  bosom  with  ono 
arm,  he  strove  to  regain  the  vessel  by  swimming  with  tho 
other;  when,  to   his    consternation,  he   perceived   a  largo 
shark  advancing  rapidly  towards  him.     He  cried  aloud  for 
help.     In  a  moment  all  the  passengers  and  crew  wero  upon 
;  hut  though  all  shuddered  at  the  imminent  danger  of 
lailor,  no  one  durst  venture  to  hbj  assistance. 
They  began,  however,  a  brisk  lire  against  the  shark,  which, 
of  tho  noise,  kept  ^t  ill  advancing,  and  had  nearly 
reached  its  object.     In  this  moment  of  horror  and  dismay, 
a  generous  impulse  of  filial  tenderness  and  heroism  prompted 
to  perform  what  vigorous  and  brave  men  had  not  the 
courage  to  dare.     Young  Beckner,  seeing  the  extremity  of 
the  danger  to  which   his  lather  was  exposed,  seized  a  Well- 
sharpened  sword,  and   plunged  with   it   into  the  .sea.     Ho 
was  an  excellent  swimmer,  having  been  accustomed  by  his 
lather  to  the  water  as  soon  as  he  could  go  alone.     Getting 
behind  the  shark,  he  dived  underneath  its  belly,  and  then 
with   equal    skill,   steadiness,    and    resolution,  "thrust    his 
>n  into  tho  animal  to  the  very  hilt.     Writhing  with 
fain,  the  voracious  animal  abandoned  its  intended  prey  in 
order  to  turn  its  fury  upon  its  young  assailant. 

A  fearful  eight  now  presented  iiself  to  the  spectators  in 
the  vessel,  who  stood  absorbed  in  anxious  horror  and  cx- 
ition.  The  youth,  nothing  daunted  by  the  formidable 
appearance  and  superiority  of  his  enemy,  continued  for 
tome  time  the  unequal  contest  Whilst  the  huge  animal 
was  twisting  and  turning  to  seize  its  prey,  the  boy  plunged 
his  sword  again  and  again  into  his  body.  But  his  strength 
was  n«it  sufficient  to  inihct  a  mortal  wound  ;  and  the  young 
hero  soon  found  it  nooetsary  to  relinquish  the  contest,  and 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  vessel. 

The  crew  had,  meanwhile,  thrown  out  ropes  to  tho  father 
and  his  spirited  son;  but  for  somo  time,  the  motion  of 
the  waves,  and  the  necessity  of  escaping  the  imminent 
danger  from  the  incensed  shark,  prevented  them  from 
availing  themselves  of  these  means  of  escape.  At  length 
the]  succeeded  in  each  grasping  one  of  the  numerous  ropes 
that  were  thrown  out.  All  on  hoard  now  lent  their  assist- 
ance to  draw  them  up  by  main  strength.  Both  father  and 
son  were  soon  above  the  water,  and  suspended  by  the  ropes. 
Their  rescue  appeared  certain. 

The  enraged  and  bleeding  shark  perceived  that  its  prey 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping.     Willi  .  of  natural 

instinct,  and  stimulated  by  the  natural  impulse  of  ven- 
geance, the  moiisicr  now  collected  all  his  energies,  and 
making  one  mighty  bound,  caught  between  its  powerful 
infortunatS  boy  as  he  idling  to  the  rope,  severing 
its  victim  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  it  instantly  devoured. 
At  this  appalling  scene,  the  spectators  raise. 1  an  involuntary 
cry  ol  horror,  and  stood  fixed  in  sorrow  and  amazement. 
They  (hen  applied  th  ■  help  the  father,  who  safely- 

reached  the  vessel  with  the  littlo  girl,  tho  causo  of  this 
painful  calamity, 
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Such  was  the  end.  at  once  frightful  and  generous,  of  Vol- 
leckner,  when  little  more  than  twelve  year/ of  a*. 

lo  be  „i,„r,.  bul  ,i  waeaunVi. 
I   a  most  striking  illustration   of  intrepidity  and  filial 
ind  to  offer  a  noble  example  to  the  admiration  «( 
youthful  posterity. 

SPLENDID    APPEARANCE    OP    JAMAICA. 

This  beautiful  isle,  happily  screened  by  Cuba  and  Hi.pa 
niola  from  the   tempestuous  winds  of   the  Atlantic    and 
l-oeuliarly  adapted  for  an  extensive  ami  profitable  commerce 
with  the  adjacent  continont.  by  reason  af  the  number  and 
disposition  of  Its  excellent  havens,  is  really  one  or  our  most 
valuable  colonies.     Jamaica  is  somewhat  of  an  oval  shape 
with  an  elovatod   ridge,  called    the    "Blue  Mount, 
(towering  in  some  places  to  nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea.)  running  longitudinally  through  the  isleea-i 
west  and  occasionally  intersected   by  other  high   ridjrea. 
traversing  from  north  to  south;  approaching  the 
south  coast  in  gigantic  spines  of  sharp  ascent— difficult  of 
access, ,  and  clothed  with  dense  and  sombre  forests;— on  tho 
north  declining  into  lovely  mounds  and  round-lopped  hills 
covered  with  groves  of  pimento,  and  all  the  exqusite  v  ardore 
or  tho  tropics,— the  coup  d'ail  presenting  a  splendid  pano- 
rama of  high  mountains,  embosomed  in  clouds,  and  vast 
savannahs,  or  plains,   bills  and  vales,   rivers,  bays    and 
creeks.     The  midland   is  spread  tor  an  extent  of  many 

with  an  infinite  number  of  round-topped  bills,  wl 
surl  ice,  covered  with  a  loose  lime-stone,  or  honey-combed 
rock,  is  clothed  with  fine  cedar  and  othor  trees,  of  enori: 
bulk;   tho  dales   or  cock-pits  meandering  between  i 
hummocks  contain  a  rich  soil,  of  groat  depth,  where  the 
succulent  Guinea-grass  forms  a  perfect  carpet  of  ever-verdant 
beauty.     When  viewed  at  a  distance  rrom  Point  Morant, 
(the  southernmost  high  land  on  the  coast,)   the  picture  is 
splendid  ;  the  Blue  Mountains  appear  above  the  strain; 
clouds  which  roll  along  their  precipitous  sides,— beneath 
the  rugged  hills  are  furrowed  with  ravines,  and  steep  cliffs' 
descend  abruptly  to  the  sea;  and  on  a  nearer  approach, 
lofty  forests  are  seen,  and  slopes  of  bright  emerald  green 
- — Martin's  British  Colonies. 


I  Lovato  observe  with  what  fondness  Americans  ah< 
the  memory  of  their  descent,  and  their  intimate  connexion 
wuh  Kin.. pe.     In   many  families,  cups,  plates,  and  . 
aro  shown  you,   which  their   forefathers  brought  over  with 
them.     Two  large  vow  trees,  cut  in  the  stiff  and  cramped 
style  of-the  early  part  or  the  last  century,  are  fondly  and 

justly  nursed  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  or  mine. German 

Stranger  in  America. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.     No.  XXL 

Animals  used  in  Hunting. 

Wis  proceed  to  notice  the  different  varieties  of  Dogs,  and 

tin-  few  other  animals  of  whose  assistance  tho  hunter  avails 

himself. 

Tho  Mastiff,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  strongest  of 
all  dogs,  and  accordingly  it  has  always  been  eaiecfa 
hunting  the  larger  and  fiercer  beasts  of  prey.  Three  Mastiffs 
have  been  considered  as  a  match  for  a  fiill-grown  lion.  At 
the  present  day  this  dog  is  chiefly  kept  for  house-guards, 
an  occupation  for  which  their  great  strength,  their  attach- 
ment and  fidelity  to  those  they  know,  and  their  ferocity 
towards  strangers,  admirably  adapt  them. 

Tho  Bull-Dog  appears  to  be  a  sub-variely  of  the 
Mastiff;  it  is  remarkable  only  for  its  invincible  courage,  or 
rather  powers  of  endurance,  and  has  been  known  to  return 
to  the  attack  of  a  bull  alter  being  successively  deprived  of 
at  feet;  for  what  is  more  astonishing  than  the  fact 
itself  is,  that  the  horrible  experiment  was  once  made  by  a 
brute  of  the  human  species.    This  dog  has  no  other  quality 

umiend  it,  and  is  a  favourite  only  with  per 
coarsest  and  most  brutal  tastes,  who  delight  iu  ■ 
animal  suffering. 

The  annexed  representations  of  the  Mastiff  and  Grey- 
hound, show  the  great  difference  in  form  which  cultivation 
or  climate,  or  both  united,  can  produce  in  the  same  species 
Of  animal :  for  that  all  dogs,  whatever  may  bo  their  size,  or 
the  length  and  texture  of  their  fur,  are  but  mail  tilt  of  one 

I,  i-  proved  by  that  infallible  test,  that  they  all  1 
freely  with  each  other,  and  tho  offspring  are  also  pro!. 

The  term  hotin<l  is  tho  common  name  or  several  var: 
of  dogs  that  hunt,  both  by  sight  and  by  scent,  but  which 
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tiii  mastiff 


differ  greatly  in  size  and  form.  The  Blood-Hound  claims 
precedence,  as,  perhaps,  exhibiting  the  animal  in  iu 
create*!  perfection,  both  as  to  size,  form,  and  Qualifications. 
This  dog  was  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages  to 
track  fugitives  and  criminals,— a  duty  which  it  performed 
wuh  an  intelligence  and  perseverance  that  excited  ad- 
miration, in  times  when  the  true  nature  of  justice  was 
to  ill  understood,  as  that  the  execution  of  her  decrees  should 
he  left  1 1  ili' doubtful  instinct  of  an  animal.  If,  as  has 
supposed,  the  magnificent  dogs  kept  at  the  Convent 
of  the  (Inn  St.  Bernard*  are  of  this  breed,  their  present 
employment  presents  a  striking  moral  contrast  to  that  just 
alluded  lo.  though  it  is  the  same  instinct  and  qualifications 
in  the  animal  that  gCN  rise  to  both. 

The  Greyhound  presents  the  greatest  contrast,  in  every 
respect,  to  in  Ml  other  dogs:  so  much  so,  that,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  test  above-mentioned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
it  was  only  a  variety  of  the  same  species.  The  small  slender 
head  and  pointed  muzzle,  and  the  delicate  and  graceful 
form  of  its  body  and  limbs,  are  not  more  unlike  those  of 
the  Mastiff  or  Biuod-hound.  than  its  dull  sense  of  smelling, 
fleet nesi  of  motion,  and  inferior  intelligence,  differ  from 
the  acute  scent,  steady  pace,  and  sagacity  of  the  last- 
named,  and,  indeed,  of  most  other  dogs.  Except  the 
Antelope  and  Ostrich  no  land  annual  exceeds  the  Grey- 
bound  in  swiftness ;  it  is  hence  chiefly  employed  at  present 
in  that  branch  of  hunting  called  coursing,  a  brace  of  the 
dogs  being  set  to  run  down  the  prey  after  it  has  bean  started 
by  others,  and  which  they  generally  do  in  a  few  minutes, 
without  losing  sight  of  it. 


•  - 


lay  Ma[a,ine,  Vol.  II.,  p.  177. 


the  cnr.viioiND. 


The  Fox-Hound,  Harrier,  and  Beagle,  though  dis- 
tinct enough  to  the  sportraan's  eye,  may  be  ben  el 
together;  they  arc  small  breeds,  much  cultivated  and 
prized  in  this  country  for  what  is  usually  termed  hunting; 
but  except  the  name,  this  occupation  has  nothing  iu  com- 
mon with  our  subject.     These  dogs  hunt  chiefly  by  scent. 

The  Pointer  is  another  variety  of  the  Iluund,  poiN 
ing  an  instinctive  action,  which,  when  improved  by  educa- 
tion, renders  it  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  a  hunter,  that  of 
standing  suddenly  still  when  it  first  scents  its  prey,  and 
snuffing  the  air  in  the  direction  in  which  it  lies ;  motl 
probably  the  result  of  a  concentration  of  the  dog's  atten- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  direction  more 
precisely.  The  object  of  the  education  is  to  prevent  the 
animal  from  doing  what  it  would  otherwise  naturally  do, 
run  in  upon  the  prey  to  secure  it;  the  trained  Pointer, 
instead  of  so  doing,  stands  perfectly  quiet  till  the  sports- 
man, by  advancing  in  the  direction  in  which  his  dog  points, 
starts  the  birds  and  shoots  them.  That  this  act  of  pointing 
is  partly  a  natural  instinct,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  tin- 
puppies  before  training  will  do  it  when  first  taken  out  into 
the  field. 

The  Terrier  differs  widely  from  all  the  foregoing,  ap- 
proaching in  its  instincts   and  character  the  Marly-allied 
species,  the  Fox.    There  are  two  principal  sub-van 
the  long  and  the  short  haired;  the  former  being  thai 
connected   with   our   present   subject.     The  Terrier  is  an 
active,    intelligent  dog,    with   a  decided   hostility   to  all 
strongly-smelling  small  animals,  its  own  relative,   the  Fox, 
not  excluded.     It  derives  its  name  from   its  pertinacity  in 
scratching  away  the  earth  to   get  at  such   of  its   foes  as 
burrow:  and    its  mode  of  destroying  them   is  by   Mixing 
them  by  the  neck  and  shaking  them  to  death.     It  is  fa 
employed  by  hunters  to  unearth  such  animals,  or  to  I 
thorn  from  their  holes;  and  as  its  sagacity,   fidelity,   and 
docility  admit  of  its  being  taught  almost  anything,  it  is  an 
universal  favourite. 
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TBI  BATTLE  OF  CRESSY.  No.  I. 
C'ksScy  Is  •  name  applied  to  Km*]  villages  and  dis- 
-  In  different  parts  of  France.  The  subject  ot'  our 
present  notice  is  a  village  situated  in  the  department 
nt  the  Sonune.  about  ten  miles  tu  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Abbeville.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
comprised  within  the  province  of  Lower  Picardy;  and 
more  anciently  still,  it  formed  a  part  of  what  was 
called  the  county  of  Ponthieu, — from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  sometimes  called  Crecy  en  Ponthieu,  to 
distinguish  >'  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 
The  plains  in  its  neighbourhood  are  fertile;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  carry  on  a  little  trade  in  t  In- 
different articles  of  agricultural  produce.  But  alto- 
gether, it  i«  quite  an  insignificant  place,  and  it-  name 
\w.uld  in  all  probability  never  have  been  brought 
under   th  rid   were  it   not   tor  the 

famous  battle  which  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood, 
nearly  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  victory  of  Cressy  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
that  was  ever  won  by  the  English,  throughout  the 
whole  of  those  long  and  arduous  wars  which  our 
early  monarchs  carried  on  against  France,  cither  in 
asserting  their  claims  to  the  throne  of  that  country, 
or  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the  dominions  which 
they  held  within  the  limits  of  its  territory.  "  It 
general  persuasion  among  Englishmen,"  says  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner.  "  that  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third 
is  the  most  illustrious  period  of  tin  ir  ancient  am- 
and  the  popular  belief  on  that  point,  as  the  same 
writer  remarks,  may  be  attributed  to  the  victor 
Cressy  and  Poictiers.  The  recollection  of  the  splen- 
did success  which  had  attended  the  English  arms  on 
the  day  when  the  first  of  them  was  trained.  Rived 
often  on  subsequent  occasions  to  animate  our  fore- 
fathers with  the  confidence  of  victory  when  Opposed 
to  a  force  far  superior  to  their  own. 

Wsj  have  an  excellent  account  of  this  celebrated 
battle  in   the  Chron  "sir  John   Froissart,  who 

was  himself  living,  though  but  of  tender  years,  when 
it  took  place,  and  who  derived  his  information  upon 
the  Subject  from  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  borne 
an  active  part  in  the  fight.  This  "  Herodotus  of  a 
barbarous  age,"  as  the  poet  Gray  called  him,  was 
born  in  1337,  at  the  French  city  of  Valenciennes. 
which  then  formed  a  part  of  the  county  of  Hainault; 
and  after  having  been  priest,  canon,  and  tr 
the  collegiate  church  of  Chimav,  he  died  about  1  101 , 
leaving  behind  him  a  collection  of  Chronicles  of  his 

lime,  which  had  been  compiled  from  the 
authenti.  sources,  and  which  have  afforded  to  those 
living  in  subsequent  ages  a  succession  of  "  moving 
pictures,"  as  Gray  describes  them,  "of  the  ! 
manners,  and  thoughts  of  their  ancestors,  done  in 
strong  though  simple  colours."  We  !  ave  also  a  de- 
scription in  |  r  rather  in  rhyme,  of  the 
"  Hattaille  of  Cres<  Ota  and  valour 
of  King  Edward  the  Third,  of  that  name,  and  his 
sonnc  Edward,  the  1  I  the 
Black,"  by  Charles  Aleyn,  who  flourished  under 
Charles  the  Second. 

The  battle  <>:  I  \as  fought  on  Saturday,  the 

2Cth  of  Auiru«t,  1346,  in  the  course  of  the  war  which 

our  King  Edward  the  Third  had  commenced  against 

France   in    133(i,  when   he   set   up    his    claim   to  the 

•  of  that  country  in   opposition  to  Philip  of 

Valois,  who  was  ali  ■  d  upon  it  by  the  title  of 

Sixth.      '  it   till  the   campaign    of 

13  16,  that  an'  k  -,   hut  in 
that  year 
and  carried  fire  and  sword  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

It    docs    not    appear  that     hdward    at    this    time 

seriously  contemplated  the  reduction  of   Paris :   his 


plan  serins  rather  to  have  embraced  i 
less  brilliant  perhaps,    but    scarcely   ! 
namely,  a   strong    diversion  in    favour  of    the  Ear]    ol 
Derby,   who   was   fighting   in   the    south   of   Fn 
and  the  capture  of  Calais  by  a  rapid  counterm 
"  Hut   Philip   chose    his   ground  with    so   much    skill, 
and    threw  so    many    obstacles    In    the    way,    that    to 
execute  the  latter  of  these  projects,  as  had  been  ori- 
ginally proposed,  proved  impracticable."     Wherever 
he  marched,  Edward  found  the  bridges  broken  down 
on  the  rivers,  and  lords  and  defiles  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  it  was  not  without  severe  fighting  that   he  once 
or  twice  forced  a  passage;  and  learning  that  Philip 
was  at  Paris  collecting  his  forces,  and  taking  measures 
as  well  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  English 
check  their  progress,  he  resolved.  If  possible,  to   turn 
back,  and  march  towards  the  Coast,    Deceiving  Philip 
by  an  attempt  to  advance,  he  altered  his  route  towards 
the  river  SoSBJMj   and  having  approached   within  a 
short    distastes   of  it,   rested   for  awhile,   in   order   to 
gain  information  as   to  where   he   could   be   I 
passage.     The  river  was  wide  and  deep,  and  the  King 
of  France  had  ordered  all  the  bridges  and  fordl  I 
broken  down  and  well  guarded,  to   prevent   the  Eng- 
lish  from    crossing;    "for   he    was   resolved    to 
them  to  fight,  when  he  should  see  the  most  favourable 
opportunity,  or  else  to  starve  them." 

In    tins   situation,   the   King  of  England   felt  em- 
barrassed;   his    marshals   scoured   the    neighbouring 
country  with  a  strong  detachment,  and  tried   I 
several  bridges  in  succession,  but  were  repulsed  at  all 
by  their  defenders,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
king  with  the  disheartening  intelligence   of  their  fail- 
ure.     The    same    night,    l'hilip,    who    had     foil 
Edward,    vexed    at    having    been    deluded    by    him, 
arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  English,  at 
head  of   160,000  men.      I'.dvvard  was  "very  pensive," 
and   on  the  following  morning  quitted  his  position, 
which,    two   hours   afterwards,  was    occupied   by   the 

h,  who  found  there  "  provisions  of  all  sorts, — 
meat  on  the  spits,  bread  an  1  pastry  in  the  «: 
wine  in  barrels,  and  even  Sotne  tables  ready  spread  ; 
for  the  English  had  left  it  in  very  great  haste."  It 
happened  that  Edward  had  with  him  some  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
summoning  a  council,  he  ordered  them  to  be  brought 
before  him.  He  then  most  courteously  asked  "  if 
any  of  them  knew  a  ford  below  Abbeville,  where  he 
and  his  army  could  past  without  danger;  and  added, 
"  Whoever  will  show  us  such  a  ford  shall  have  his 
liberty  and  that  of  any  twenty  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
whom  he  may  request."  There  was  among  the: 
common  fellow,"  named  Gobin  Agate,  who  ansa 
the  king,  and  said,  "Sir,  I  promise  you,  under  peril 
of  my  life,  that  I  will  conduct  you  to  such  a  | 
where  you  and  your  whole  army  may  pass  the  river 
Somme  without  any  ri-k.  There  are  certain  fordable 
places  where  you  may  pass  twelve  men  abreast  twice 
in  the  day,  and  not  have  water  above  your  knees; 
but  When  the  tide  is  in  the  river,  is  full  and  deep,  and 
no  one  i. in  cross  it:  when  the  tide  is  out,  the  water 
is  so  low  that  it  maybe  passed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  without  danger.  The  bottom  of  this  ford  is  very 
hard,  of  gravel  and  white  stones,  over  which  all  your 
carriages  may  safely  pass,  and  from  thi  ailed 

Hlain  hetaque.        You    must,  then  !  ut    curly, 

to  be  at    the  fold   before   sunrise."      "  Friend," 
replied  the  king,  "  if  I  find  what   thou   hast   just   said 

true.   I    will   give   thee   and   all   thy  Companions' 
their  liberty;    and  I  will  besides   make  thee  a  pn 
of  a  hundred  nobles."     And  thereupon,  Edward  gave 
orders  for  every  one  to  be  ready  to  march  at  the  first 
sound  of  his  trumpet. 
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"The  King  of  England  did  not  sleep  much  that 

bu(   rising  at  midnight,  ordered  his  trumpet 

and. '     ' l "l»«-  army  marched,  and  reached  the  ford 

unrisej   but   there  they  found   12,000  men 

drawn  op  on  the  bunks  of  the  river  to  guard  and  de- 
fend it,  under  the  orders  <>t'  Sir  Qodemar  do  I 

on  of  Normandy.     "The  King  of  England, 

however,"  says  the  old  chronicler,  "did  not  lor  this, 

up  liis  intention  of  crossing!  Qui  as  soon  as  the 

tide  whs  Sufficiently  gone  out,  he  ordered  his  marshals 

-h  into  the  water  in  the  names  of  God   and   St. 

I    doughty  and  the   besl    mounted 

leaped  in  first  ;   and  in  the  river  the  etigagemeir 

many  on  both  sides  were  unhorsed  Into  the 

le  knights  and  squires  from 

Ari. .is  and  I'n  ardy  in  the  pay  of  Sir  Qodemar,  who, 

in  hopes  of  preferment  and  to  acquire  honour,  had 

Ives  at  this  ford,  and  who  were  as  fond 
of  tilting  in  the  water  as  upon  dry  land."     When  the 
lined  the  land   they  had  to  force  their  way 
through  a  narrow  pass   near  which   the  French  were 
drawn  up  in  battle-array.     They  had  been  much  an- 
noyed as  they  came  out  of  the  water  by  the  (icitoese 
men,  "  who  did  them  much  mischief;"  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  English  archers  shot  so  well 
her,  that   they   forced   the  incii-at-nrins  to  give 
Many  gallant  feats  of  arms,  as  Froissart  says, 
performed  on   each    side;    hut   in   the  end,  the 
valour  and  constancy  of  the  English  surmounted  the 
opposition  j    and  alter  the  king  and  his  lords  had 
led,  the   French  did  not  long  keep  in  the  order 
they  were  in,  hut  "ran  oil'  for  the  fastest."     Edward 
him*  thanks  to  God,  and  began  his  inarch 

iu   the  same   order  as  lie  had   done   before," — taking 
to  liberate  and  reward  his  guide.      His 
escape  had  been  narrow  indeed,  for  scarcely  had  the 
bulk  of  his  troops  crossed,  when  some  of  the  light- 
■  of  Philip's  advance  came   up  to   the  river,  and 
slew   several   of  the    English  who  had   been  late   in 
ing. 
When   Philip   learned   that    the    passage   had   been 
ted,  he    halted  and  asked   his  marshals  what  was 
to  he  done:   they  answered,   "  you  can  only  cross  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Abbeville,  for  the  tide  is  now 
in  at   Blanchetaque."     Accordingly,  he   returned  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Abbeville,  while  Edward  pro- 
ceeded to  the  village  of  I'lccy,  having  previously  sent 

his  marshal*  forward    to  clear  the  road    to  Orotois  on 

the  sea-coast.     Edward  fixed  bis  quarters,  with  the 

who].-  „t  hi.  army,  at  Creey,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  the  25th  of  AugUStj  and  he  then  learned 
that  the  King  of  France  was  following  in  order  to 
give  him  battle.  Finding  a  position  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,— a  position  well  adapted  to  the  amount 
and  nature   of   his    forces,    he    said  to    his    people,    BS 

Frot88art  narrates,   "  Let  us  post  ourselves  here;   for 

we  will  not  go  further  before  we  have  seen  our  en. 
nii.s.  I  have  good  reason  to  wait  for  them  on  this 
spot:  as  I  am  now  upon  the  lawful  inheritance  ot 
my  lady-mother*,  and  which  was  given  her  as  her 
marriage  portion:  anil  I  am  r. -solved  to  defend  it 
list  my  adversary,  Philippe  dc  Valois." 
On  Frid  ly,  then,  the  English  encamped  on  the 
plain  of  Cressy;  and  the  soldiers  set  about  repairing 
and    furbishing    their    armour.        The     king    gave    a 

supper  in  the  evening  to  his  earls  and  barons;  there 
was  •■  guod  cheer"  at  this  repast,  and  when  the  noblrs 

'  ie  crown  ..I'  Franco  in  right  of  lii.«  mother, 

.;    I'hllip  tin  :    in  t:i 

r   after  the  death  of  hei   three  brothers,  by 

*  -  d  -.  .1  in    111.,   to  ; 

nil    crown.      KUw 

lot  extend  to  iunuelf. 


hud  withdrawn  after  it.  Kdward  retired    info  hi«  ora- 
tory.    and    "  falling    on    his    1  .,1,,^ 

prayed  )<>  Qod  that  if  he  should  comb 
on  the  morrow,  In-  might  COM  off  with  honour. 
the  following  morning  he  rose  early,  and  having 
f..rnn, 1  In-  religious  offices,  proceeded  to  draw  up 
urmy  in   the  rear   of  the  village,    on   t  ,,f  & 

gentle  eminence,  Mi  flanks  being  seen  ly  by 

wood,  partly  by  intrenchments,  and   it  ..red 

b|  a  broken  and  difficult  country.  The  rr  ,  .;,-  were 
form,  d  into  three  lines.  The  first 
men-at-arms,  2000  archers,  and  1000  W 
WBS  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wale-,  wl. 
afterwards  so  famous  as  the  "  Itlack  Prince.'  and 
who  was  then  but  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age) 
under  him  were  the  Earls  of  Warwick.'  Oxford,  and 
lUrt,  the  Lords  Chondos,  Holland,  and  other 
noblemen,  all  among  the  flower  of  England's  chivalry. 
They  advanced  in  regular  order  to  their  ground,  "  each 
lord  under  his  banner  and  pennon,  and  in  the  centre 
of  his  men."  The  second  division,  of  800  men-at- 
arms  and  1200  archers,  obeyed  the  orders  of  the 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  with  whom  were 
the  I,,, ids  Willoughby,  Basset,  Iloos,  and  Sir  I-ewis 
Tuft  on;  while  the  third,  consisting  of  7"<>  men-at- 
and  l'JOO  archers,  was  commanded  hy  King 
Edward  himself,  who  kept  it  to  be  used  as  emer- 
gencies should  arise,  and  as  the  poet  says,  "  like  a 
pilot  stood  behind  to  steere." 

When  the  king  had  thus  drawn  up  his  army,  he 
mounted  a  small  palfrey,  and  with  his  two  marshals 
on  each  side  of  him,  and  a  white  wand  in  his  hand, 
he  rode  gently  at  a  foot-pace  through  all  the  ranks. 
encouraging  and  entreating  the  army  that  they  would 
guard  his  honour,  and  defend  his  right: — "  He  spoke 
this  so  sweetly,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  and  with  such 
a  cheerful  countenance,  that  all  who  had  been  dispi- 
rited, were  directly  comforted  by  seeing  and  hearing 
him."  This  duty  being  performed,  and  it  being  now 
ten  o'clock,  the  king  bethought  him  of  securing  the 
bodily  energies  of  his  troops  ;  so  he  ordered  all  to 
"  eat  heartily,  and  drink  a  gl.uss  after."  They  ate  and 
drank  at  their  case ;  and  hav  ing  "  packed  up  the  | 
barrels,  tee.,  in  the  <  arts,"  returned  to  their  battalions, 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  placing  their 
helmets  and  hows  before  them,  that  they  might  be 
the  fresher  when  their  enemies  should  arrive. 

The  King  of  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  I 
lodged  nt  Abbeville,  where  he  had  given  a  feast  to 
his  princes  and  chief  lords,  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
ith.  He  quitted  the  town  curly  on  the  following 
morning,  at  the  head  of  120,000  men,  and  marching 
toward-  Civey.  sent    out    a   party  of  nobles  to  r<  I 

noitre   Edward's  position.     "  The   English   plainly 

ived  they  were  conic  to  rceoi itre  them:  how- 
ever, they  took  no  notice  of  it.  but  (tillered  ihein  to 
return    unmolested."       When    they  went  hack,    King 

Philip  said,   "  My  lords,  what  news?"  but  the  1. 

looked  at  each  Other,  we  are  told,  without  opening  their 
mouths,  for  neither  chose  to  s|H-ak  first.  At  last  the 
king  addressed  himself  to  the  Lord  Moyne,  who  was 
attached  to  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  who  had  per- 
formed very  many  gallant  deeds,  "so  that  he  was 
■  :ie  of  the  most  valiant  knigh:  -ten- 

don)."    The  Lord  Moyne  then  said.  "  Sir,  1  will  speak, 
since  it  pit  der   me,  but.  under  the 

rection  of  my  companions.  We  have  advanced  far 
euUUgh  to  reconnoitre  your  enemies.  Know,  then, 
that  they  are  drawn  up  in  three  batttihous,  and  a»e 
waiting  for  you.  I  would  advise,  for  my  part,  (sub- 
mitting, howevi  tter  counsel.)  that 
your  army  here,  ami  quarter  there  for  the  night:  for 
before  the  rear  shall  come  up,  and  the  unny  be  pro- 
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perly  drawn  out,  it  will  1*  very  late ;  your  mm  will 
be  tired,  and  in  disorder,  wUhl  they  v. ill  find  your 
enemies  fresh,  aud  pro|>erly  arrayed.  On  the  morrow 
yon  may  draw  up  your  army  more  at  your  case,  and 
may  reconnoitre  at  leisure  on  what  part  it  will  be 
most  advantageous  to  begin  the  attack  ;  for,  be  as- 
sured," added  this  sagacious  knight,  "  they  will  wait 
for  you." 

The  king,  approving  of  the  advice,  commanded 
■  that  it  should  be  so  done  ;"  and  his  marshals  there 
upon  rode  to  the  rear  and  front,  crying  out,  "  halt. 
banners,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis !"  ThoM 
that  were  in  the  front  did  as  they  were  commanded. 
but  those  behind  said  they  would  not  halt  until  they 
were  as  forward  as  the  front.  Whan  the  front  per- 
ceiv. el  the  rear  pressing  on,  they  pushed  forward  ; 
neither  the  king  nor  the  marshals  could  stop  them. 
and  thus  all  marched  on  without  order  till  they  came 
_ht  of  the  English.  The  foremost  ranks  then 
suddenly  fell  back  in  great  disorder,  much  alarming 
those  in  the  rear,  who  thought  they  had  been  fight- 
ing, there  was  then  space  and  room  enough  for  them 
to  have  passed  forward,  which  some  did,  but  which 
othan,  who  ••  remained  shy,"  declined  doing.  "  There 
i-  no  man,"  says  Froissart,  "  unless  he  had  bean 
present,  that  can  imaghv  or  describe  truly  the  con- 
:\  of  that  day,  especially  the  bad  management 
and  disorder  of  the  French,  whose  troops  were  out  of 
number.'  To  crown  the  whole,  the  roads  between 
Abbeville  and  Ciecy  were  all  covered  with  the  com- 
n  people  of  the  country,  who,  when  they  ««re 

<■■ within   "  three  leagues"  of  their  enemies,   drew 

their  swords,  bawling  out,  "kill!  kill:"  and  with 
them    were   many   great   lords  that  We  iger  to 

make  show  of  their  courage." 

Having  thus  conducted  the  two  armies  into  the 

presence  of  one  another,  and  explained  the  dispo- 

sitions  made  by  the  leaders,  we  shall  have  them  for 

awhile,   and   in' a  future   number  give   our   readers    a 

ription  of  the  battle  itself  and  it-  i   suite. 


Quartets  arc  executed  by  four  instruments  :  ■  first  violin, 
a  second  violin,  an  alto,  and  a  violoncello.  An  intelligent 
woman  said,  that  when  sho  heard  a  quartet  of  Haydn's, 
she  fancied  herself  present  at  the  conversation  of  four 
agreeable  persons.  She  thought  that  the  first  violin  had 
the  air  of  an  eloquent  man  of  genius,  of  middle  ago,  who 
supported  a  conversation,  the  subject  of  which  he  had 
suggested.  In  the  second  violin,  she  recognised  a  friend 
of  the  first,  who  sought  by  all  possible  means  to  display 
him  to  advantage,  seldom  thought  of  himself,  and  kept  up 
the  conversation,  rather  by  assenting  to  what  was  said  by 
the  others,  than  by  advancing  any  ideas  of  his  own.  The 
alto,  was  a  grave,  learned,  and  sententious  man.  He  sup- 
aeraai  the  discourse  of  the  first  violin  by  laconic  maxims, 
striking  for  thrir  truth.  The  bass,  was  a  worthy  old  lady, 
rather  inclined  to  chatter,  who  said  nothing  of  much  con- 
sequence, and  yet  was  always  desiring  to  put  in  a  word. 
But  she  gave  an  additional  grace  to  the  conversation,  and 
while  she  was  talking,  the  other  interlocutors  bad  time  to 
breathe.  It  was,  however,  evident,  that  she  had  a  secret 
inclination  for  the  alto,  which  she  preferred  to  the  other 
instruments. Life  of  Haydn. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of 
fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
aergies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity 
and  elevation  to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches 
to  sublimity.  Nothing  can  be  mors  touching  th.m  to 
behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who  bad  been  all  weakness 
and  dependence,  and  alive  to  aval  I  trivial  roughness,  while 
needing  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in 
r-o  to  be  the  comforter  and  supporter  of  her 
host. and  under  misfortune,  and  abiding  with  unshrinking 

firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. — Washington 
Iarino. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  Till'.  HUSH 

PEASANTRY. 

II. 

Superstitions  respecting  Fairies  and  Sural 
natural  Agency. 

Such  airy  being*  awe  lh'  untutored  swsin, 
Nor  thou,  though  teamed,  Ul  homelier  thoughts  neglect 

Coins, 

immnn  with  other  countries,  particularly  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  traditional  belief  exists 
amongst  the  Irish  peasantry  in  those  romantic  little 
sprites  denominated  Fairies;  and  it  is  wonderful, 
considering  their  being  creatures  of  imagination, 
that  the  superstitions  respecting  them  should  haw 
remained  so  much  confined,  and  so  very  similar. 
Whether  the  fairy  mythology  of  Ireland  has  been 
derived  from  the  East,  and  transmitted  thence  through 
the  medium  of  Spain,  or  has,  as  gome  beliei 
northern  origin,  it  is  of  little  import  to  inquire,  par- 
ticularly as  nothing  more  than  Conjecture  can  now 
he  advanced  OB  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  evident, 
that  the  present  fairies  of  Ireland,  it  not  Gothic 
creations,  were  at  least  modelled  in  the  same  school 
and  age  with  the  elves  of  northern  Europe. 

There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sublime  in  the  prevalent  notions  respecting  such  be 
The  feelings  anil  passions  of  mortality,  and  iinina- 
ti  rial  bodies,  being  superatitiously  ascribed  to  them. 
fairies  are  supposed  to  possess  both  the  power  and  th* 
inclination  to  revenge  an  affront.  The  motive  of  fear 
which  induces  some  savage  nations  to  worship  tb< 
Devil,  prompts  the  vulvar  in  Ireland  to  term  lairie- 
"  good  people,"  and  in  Scotland  "  guid  folk;"  nor  is 
it  uncommon  to  see  a  rustic,  before  drinking,  spill  a 
small    part   of    his    draught    upon    the    ground,    as    a 

complimentary  libation  to  the  fairies,     Such  as  nsc 

the  word  fairy,  are  often  corrected  in  a  whisper, 
which  caution  arises  from  conceiving  that  these 
beings  are  invisibly  present,  and  the  appellation  is 
considered    offensive,    as    denoting   an    insignificant 

object.       Thus,    hoping    to    deceive    by    flattery,     the 

ji.a\im  mo-t  attended  to  in  the  intercourse  with  these 
"  little  great  ones,"  is  that  "civility  befits  civility." 
The  same  system  of  fear  and  flattery  seems  to  have 
existed  Minings!  the  Irish,   c\  en   towards   animals,    in 

the  time  of  Elizabeth',  for  Camden  tells  us,  "  they 
take  unto  them  wolves,  to  be  their  godtibt  (gossips,) 
whom  they  tearine  Chari  Christ ,  Playing  for  them,  and 
wishing  them  well,  and  so  they  arc  not  afraid  to  be 
hurt  by  them." 

The  circular  intrenchments  and  barrows,  known 
by  the  name  of  Danish  forts,  in  Ireland,  are  pointed 
out  as  the  abode  of  fairy  communities,  and  to  disturb 
their  habitation,  in  other  words,  to  dig,  or  plough  up, 
a  rath,  or  fort,  whose  construction  the  snperstil 
natives  ascribe  to  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the 
"good  people,"  is  considered  as  unlucky,  and  en- 
tailing some    severe  disaster   on  the  violator   and    his 

kindred.    An  industrious  peasant,  who  purchased  a 

farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow  from  a  Mar 
relative  of  mine,    commenced   his   improvements   by 

building  upon  it  a  good  stone  house,  together  with  a 
liinc-kiln.      Soon   after,    he  waited   on  the    proprietor 

to  state  "the  trouble  be  una  boom  to  by  reason  of 

the  old  fort,  the  fairi' -  not  approving  of  his  having 
placed  the  lime-kiln  SO  near  their  dwelling; — he  had 
lost  his  sow  with  nine  Iwnnivecru  (sucking-pigs,)  his 
fell  into  a  quarry  and  was  killed,  ami  three  of 
his  ahecp  died,  '  all  through  tic  means  of  the  fairies."  ' 
Though  the'  lime-kiln  had  COSt  him  five  guineas,  he 
< i'-ee  1 ;. i<  < I  he  would  never  burn  another  stone  in  it, 
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but  take  it  d.iwn,  without  delay,  and  build  one  away 
from  the  Curt,  saying,  he  was  wrong  in  putting  that. 
kiln  in  the  way  of  the  "good  people,"  who  were  thus 
tn  go  out  of  their  usual  track.  The  hack 
i  ill  Ins  house  unfortunately  also  faced  the  same 
fort,  lint  this  offence  was  obviated  by  almost  during 
it  up,  leaving  'only  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  to  allow 
the  guild  people  free  passage,  should  they  require  it. 
In  these  ruths,  fairies  are  represented  as  holding  their 
festive  meetings,  and  entering  into  all  the  fantastic 
and  wanton  mirth  that  music  and  glittering  banquets 
are  capable  of  inspiring.  A  fairy  ehieftain,  of  much 
local  celebrity,  named  Knop,  is  supposed  to  hold  his 
court  in  a  rath,  on  the  road-side  between  Cork  ami 
hall,  where  often  travellers,  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  have  been  led  astray  by  the  appearance 
of  lights,  ami  by  alluring  souuds  proceeding  from 
within  |    but  when 

The  village  cock  gavo  note  of  day, 
Up  sprang  in  liaHto  the  airy  throng ; 

The  word  went  round,  "away!  away  !" 
The  night  is  short,  the  way  in  long— 

and   the  delicious  viands  changji    into  carrion.     The 
crystal  gobleta  become  rugged  ptbblea, and  the  whole 

furniture  of  the  feast   undergoes   a  similar   inetamor- 

phosis. 

An  eddy  of  dust,  raised  by  the  wind,  is  attributed 
to  the  tallies  journeying  from  one  of  their  haunt-  to 
another;  on  perceiving  which,  the  peasant  will  obse- 
quiously doll'  his  hat,  muttering,  "  Qod  speed  ye, 
God  speed  ye,  gentlemen;"  and  returns  it  to  his 
hi  ail,  with  the  remark,  "good  manners  arc  no  bur- 
den," as  an  apology  for  the  motive,  which  he  is 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Should  he,  however,  instead 
ol  inch  friendly  greeting,  repeat  any  short  prayer,  or 
devoutly  cross  himself,  using  a  religious  response, 
the  fairy  journey  is  interrupted,  and  if  any  mortals 
are  in  their  train,  the  charm  by  which  they  were 
detained  is  broken,  and  they  arc  restored  to  human 
society.  On  these  occasions,  the  production  of  a 
hlack-haftcd  knife  is  considered  as  extremely  potent 
In  dissolving  the  spell.  This  weapon  is  believed  to 
Be  effective  not  only  against  fairy  incantation,  but 
also  against  any  supernatural  being;  and  accounts 
of  many  twilight  rei mitres  between  shadowy  forms 
anil  mortals  are  related,  to  establish  its  power,  gouts 
of  blood  or  jelly  being  found  in  the  morning  on  the 
spot  where  the  vision  had  appeared. 

The   most    romantic    dells  are  also  pointed  out  as 
scenes  of  fairy  res  ut,   and  distinguished  by  the  term 
gentle  places ;    beetling    linen    by  the    side    of  a   rocky 
stream  that  murmurs  through  an  unfrequented   glen, 
is    represented    as    a    favourite,    or    rather   common 
female   fairy  occupation,  where  they  chant  wild  and 
pathetic    melodies,    beating   time   with    their    beetles. 
The  herbs  and  plants,  with  which  such  glens  abound, 
are    considered    as    under    fairy    influence,    and   are 
Collected,   with    many   ceremonies,    for    charms,    by 
Cunning  old  women,  termed  Fairy  Doctor.*,  or,  some- 
times,   from    their   professed   knowledge   of    surgery, 
Bone  Setters.    A  confidence  in  superstition!  quackery 
e\ists     v.,     strongly    amongst    the    lower    orders    in 
Ireland,  that  many  instances  arc  known  to  DM  where 
patients  have  been  carried  a  distance  of  several  miles 
to  a  Bom  Setter,  to  whom  a  fee  was  given ;  when  they 
might  have   received,   without  removal,  and  free   of 
expense,    every    attendance    from    the    most    skilful 
surgeons.    "  I  would  not,  if  all  the  doctors  in  Ireland 
told  DM  so,  treat  the  poor  sufferer  thus,"  is   the   pre- 
fatory sentence  used  by  these  "  wise  women."    "  What 
do  doctors  know  about  sick  people  ? — but  take  the 
herbs  which  I   shall  give  you,   bury  them  at  sunset 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  fort-field,  and  when 


you  ntum,  tie  a  thread   three  times  round  the  left- 
hand  upper  post  of  the  sick  person's  bed,  and   I 
remain  there  for  nine  nights, — etc. 

Fairies  are  represented  as  exceedingly  diminutive 
in  their  stature,  having  an  arch  and  matinou 
pressiun  of  countenance,  and  generally  habited  in 
green,  with  large  scarlet  caps;  hence  the  beautiful 
plant,  Digitalis  purpurea,  is  named  "  Fairy  Cap"  by 
the  vulgar,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
bells  to  this  part  of  fairy  dress.  To  the  same  plant, 
many  rustic  superstitions  are  attached,  particularly 
its  salutation  of  supernatural  beings,  by  bending  its 
long  stalks  in  token  of  recognition. 

Old  and  solitary  thorns,  in  common  with  the  digi- 
talis, arc  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  peasantry, 
and  considered  as  sacred  to  the  revels  of  these 
.trie  little  sprites,  whose  vengeance  follows  their 
removal.  Any  antique  implement  casually  discovered 
by  the  labourer  is  referred  to  the  fairies,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  dropped  or  forgotten  by  them  ;  small 
and  oddly  shaped  tobacco  pip.--,  frequently  turned 
up  by  the  spade  or  the  plough,  the  finder  instantly 
to  avert  the  evil  agency  of  their  former 
spiritual  owners.  Amongst  those  remains  may  be 
noticed  the  tlmt  arrow-heads,  said  to  be  uportively 
shot  at  cattle,  by  the  fairies;  and  in  compliance  with 
the  popular  superstition  termed,  even  by  antiquarians, 
"  elf  arrows." 

The  fairies  arc  believed  to  visit  the  farm -houses  in 
their  district  on  particular  nights,  and  the  embers 
are  collected,  the  hearth  swept,  and  a  vessel  of  water 
placed  for  their  use  before  the  family  retire  to  rest. 
But  these  dubious  divinities  seem  to  preside  asofsj 
especially  over  cattle,  corn,  fruits,  and  agricultural 
objects.  Milking  the  cows,  upsetting  the  dairy  pans, 
and  disarranging  whatever  may  have  been  carefully 
placed  in  order,  are  amongst  their  mischievous  pro- 
ceedings. Cluricaune,  or  I.i.imu  haunb,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  Irish  Puck.  The  character  of 
this  goblin  is  a  compound  of  that  of  the  Scotch 
Brownie  and  the  English  Robin  Goon  fellow. 
He  is  depicted  (for  engraved  portraits  of  the  Iri-h 
Leprchaune  are  in  existence)  as  a  small  and  withered 
old  man,  completely  equipped  in  the  costume  of  a 
cobler,  and  employed  in  repairing  a  shoe.  A  para- 
graph recently  appeared  in  a  Kilkenny  paper  station;, 
that  a  labourer,  returning  home  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  discovered  a  Leprchaune  at  work,  from 
whom  he  bore  away  the  shoe  which  he  was  mending  \ 
as  a  proof  of  the  veracity  of  his  story,  it  was  further 
stated,  that  the  shoe  lay  for  the  inspection  of  the 
curious  at  the  newspaper  office.  The  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  vulgar  creed  respecting  the  Leprchaune 
is,  his  being  the  possessor  of  a  purse,  supposed  to  bo, 
like  that  of  Fortunatus, '  inexhaustible;  and  many 
persons,  who  have  surprised  one  of  these  fairies 
occupied  in  shoe-making,  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
pel him  to  deliver  it;  this  he  has  ingeniously  avoid-d, 
averting  the  eye  of  his  antagonist  by  some  stratagem , 
when  he  disappears,  which  it  seems  he  has  not  the 
power  of  doing  as  long  as  any  person's  ga2c  is  fixed 
upon  him. 

When  a  child  appears  delicate,  or  a  young  woman 
consumptive,  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  carried 
off  to  be  made  a  playmate  or  nurse  to  the  young 
fairies,  and  that  a  substitute,  resembling  the  person 
taken  away,  is  deposited  in  their  place,  which  gra- 
dually declines,  and  ultimately  dies.  The  inhuman 
means  used  by  ignorant  parents  to  discover  if  an 
unhealthy  child  be  their  offspring  or  a  changeling, 
(the  name  given  to  the  illusitory  image.)  is,  pla 
the  child,  undressed,  on  the  road-side,  where  it  n 
suffered  to  lie  a  considerable   time  exposed  to   cold. 
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After  such  ceremony,  they  conclude  a  natural  dis- 
order has  caused  the  symptoms  of  decay;  and  the 
child  is  then  treated  with  more  tenderness,  from  an 
idea,  that  had  it  been  possessed  by  a  fairy,  that  spirit 
would  not  have  brooked  such  indignity,  but  made  its 
escape.  Paralytic  affections  vf  attributed  to  the 
same  agency,  whence  the  term  "fairy  struck;"  and 
the  same  cruel  treatment  is  observed  towards  aged 
persons  thus  afllicte.l. 

A  curious  spirit,  and  one  I  believe  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  is  the  Banshee,  or  Wiiitk  Fairy,  soine- 
-  called  She  Frogii,  or  the  House  Fairy.  The 
derivation  of  both  these  names  appears  to  meobviuu-, 
from  the  credulous  personification,  that  of  a  small 
and  shrivelled  old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  am  ient  lumv  -  ot 
families,  aud  to  announce  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  any  of  the  members  by  mournful  lamentations. 
fairy  attendant  is  considered  as  highly  honour- 
able; and  in  part  of  an  elegy  on  one  of  the  knights 
of  Kern-,  still  extant,  the  family  Banshee  is  intro- 
duced as  deploring,  with  wailing  accents,  the  knight's 
impending  fate.  Every  trader  at  Dingle  who  bean 
the  strain  becomes  alarmed  lest  it  should  forbode  his 
own  death ;  but  the  bard  assures  them,  with  an  air  of 
humourous  sarcasm,  they  have  no  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness, such  warning  being  given  only  to  those  of 
illustrious  descent. 

Another  species  of  Irish  fairy  is  the  Phooka,  the 
descriptions  given  of  which  are  so  visionary  aud  un- 
defined, it  is  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  detail. 
The  name  of  many  lonely  rocks  and  glens  in  Ireland 
declares  them  sacred  to  this  spirit.  In  the  county 
Cork  there  are  two  castles  called  Carrig  Phooka,  or 
the  Phooka*s  Rock,  one  near  Doneraile,  the  othsr 
not  far  from  Macroom  ;  and  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
the  celebrated  waterfall  of  Poula  Phooka,  or  the 
Phooka  s  Cavern,  is  well  known. 

Notwithstanding  the  universal  belief  in  fairy  in- 
fluence, the  credence  given  to  witchcraft  amongst  the 
vulgar  Irish  is  by  no  means  proportionate.  Some  few 
instances  are  historically  preserved ;  but,  considering 
the  extent  and  reputation  which  witchcraft  obtained 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First, 
in  England,  these  may  be  viewed  as  imported  rather 
than  primitive  superstitions.  The  admirable  account 
of  Moll  White,  given  in  the  Spectator,  presents  a  col- 
lection of  the  popular  notions  respecting  the  sorcery 
of  old  women ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  further,  may  find  some  hundred 
volume!  written  upon  it. 

The  moat  remarkable  Irish  witch  on  record,  is  Dame 
Alice  Kctyll.  Amongst  the  charges  made  against 
her,  when  examined  in  132.r>,  was  the  sacrificing  nine 
red  cocks  to  her  familiar  spirit  or  imp,  named  Kobyu 
Arty-son,  "  at  a  stone  bridge  in  a  ccrtaine  foure 
crossc  high-way."  "  Item,  that  she  swept  the  street! 
of  Kilkenny  with  becsomes  between  Complin  and 
.  and  in  sweeping  the  filth  towards  the  house 
of  William  Utlaw  her  sonue,  by  way  of  conjuring, 
I  these  words: 

Unto  the  house  of  William,  my  Sonne, 
Hie  nil  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  town." 

And,  amongst  "  the  goods  and  implement!  of  the 
•aid  Alice,  there  was  a  certain  holy  wafer  cake  found 
having   the   name   of  the   divell   imprinted   upon   it; 
was  found  also  a  boxe,  and  within  it  an  oint- 
erewith   she  used   to  besmear  or  grease  a 
certain  piece  of  wihmI  i  raltree,  which,  being 

thus   anointed,   the   said    Alice,   with    her  con>| 

:  gallop  upon  the  said  coultrec  wlutln  r- 
soever  they  would,   all  the  World  OW  r  thick 

and  thin,  without  cither  hurt  or  hindrance"     These 


things,  we  are  told,  were  notorious,  ami  dame  Kctyll, 
to  avoid  punishment,  escaped  to  England;  but  one 
Of  her  accomplices,  lYrnill  OT  Tai-nell,  was  burned  at 
Kilkenny,  who  avouched  that  Alice's  son  William, 
"deserved  death  as  well  as  herself,  ntlirming  that  he 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  wore  the  divell's  girdle  upon 
his  bare  bodic."  Kilkenny  teems  to  ha\e  been  pecu- 
liarly fatal  to  witches.  In  October,  1578,  Cox  n 
that  Sir  William  Drury,  the  Lord  Deputy,  caused 
thirty-six  criminals  to  be  executed  there.  "  on 
which  was  a  blackamoor,  and  two  others  were  witches, 
and  were  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature,  for  there 
was  no  positive  law  against  witchcraft  in  those  days." 

Some  more  recent  account  of  witches  is  tradition- 
ally preserved  in  Ireland,  particularly  of  Nanny  Steer, 
whose  malign  glance  produced  madness,  and  the 
malady  of  many  a  wretched  lunatic,  who  wandered 
about  the  country,  was  attributed  to  her  baneful 
influence. 

In  the  Queen's  county,  a  young  man,  named  Rut- 
lidge,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage,  is  said  to  have  be- 
come a  victim  to  one  of  these  dreadful  looks,  from 
his  having  neglected  to  invite  Nanny  Steer  to  the 
wedding — who  appeared  an  unbidden  guest,  and 
casting  an  evil  eye  on  the  bridegroom,  he  immediately 
became  a  maniac. 

"  In  no  case,"  says  Camden,  speaking  of  Irish 
superstitions,  "  must  you  praise  a  horse  or  any  other 
beast,  until  you  say,  '  God  save  him,'  or  unless  you 
spit  upon  him.  If  any  harm  befall  the  horse  within 
three  dayes  after,  they  secke  him  that  praised  him, 
that  be  may  mumble  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  his  r 
eare.  They  think  that  there  bee  some  that  hew  itch 
their  horses  with  looking  upon  them,  and  then  they 
OM  the  help  of  some  old  hagges,  who,  saying  a  few 
prayers  with  a  loud  voice,  make  them  well  again." 
This  belief  in  the  fatal  effects  of  an  evil  eye  is  as  pre- 
valent at  the  present  day  as  when  Camden  wrote; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  the  lower  orders,  will  speak  to  or 
of  a  child  without  spitting  out,  and  excusing  him*  It, 
should  a  superior  be  present,  with — "  Its  for  good 
luck  sure." — "  And  God  bless  the  boy,  and  make  a 
fine  man  of  him."  So  powerful  is  this  superstition, 
that  even  people  of  education,  and  above  the  ordinary- 
rank,  are  obliged,  from  policy,  to  accommodate  thein- 
-  to  it  In  their  intercourse  with  the  peasantry, 
as  few  things  are  considered  more  dangerous  and 
unfriendly,  or  are  longer  remembered,  than  the 
omission  of  such  ceremony. 

Another  vulgar  superstition  regarding   witch 
their  i>owcr  of  assuming  the  shape  of  some  insect  or 
animal :   the  most  favourite  forms  are  those  of  a  fly 
or  a  hare;   under  the  latter  disguise  they  are  sup; 
to  suck  the  teats  of  COWS,  and   thus   deprive    them  of 
their  milk,  or  commuuicate  an  injurious  i  tl,-<  t  to  it. 

Of  the  following  story  numberless  variations  are  in 
circulation  amongst  the  Irish  peasantry.  A  herds- 
man having  wounded  a  hare  which  he  discot 
sucking  one  of  the  cows  under  his  care,  tracked  it  to 
a  solitary  cabin,  when  he  found  an  old  woman  smeared 
with  blood  and  gasping  for  breath,  extended  almost 
lifeless  on  the  floor,  Inning,  it  is  presumed,  recovered 
her  natural  shape. 

In  churning,  should  not  the  milk  readily  become 
butter,  tin-  machinations  of  some  witch  are  suspected. 
As  a  te-t,  the  iron  coulter  ot'  the  plough  is  heated  in 
the  fire,  and  the  witch's  name  solemnly  pronounced, 
with  the  following  charm,  on  whom  this  spell  is  sup- 
■  to  inflict  the  ino-t  cm  mdating  tortures, — 
Come  butter,  OOSMj 

J'.-t.  r  sLin.ls  at  thi.  pito 

Waiting  for  a  battered  cake, 
Cocao  butter,  oomo. 
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And  if  the  milk  has  lost  its  good  qualities  by  WM 
i,;    incantations,  it.  Immediately   turns  to  ercoUemt 

but! 

In  tlw  sixteenth  century,  the  same  opinion  existed 
in  Inland,  »  mi<  wlint  tinged  with  a  relic  of  Pagan  or 
Pruidical  riteaj  fir.  being  considered,  before  the  in- 
uction  of  Christianity,  the  Immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  Deity,  and  the  first  of  May  as  peculiarly 
,1  to  these  rites,  many  relics  of  which  may  still 
!).■  discovered) 

"  They  take  her  for  a  wicked  woman  and  a  Witch, 
whatever  aha  be,  that  commeth  to  fetch  fire  from 
th.in  mi  May-day,  (neither  will  they  give  any  fire 

then,  hut  unto  a  sieke  body,  and  that  with  a  curse,) 
for  because  they  thinks  the  nam.'  wumau  will,  the 
Beat  Summer,  steale  away  all  their  hutter.  If  they 
funic  a  hare  amongst  their  heards  of  cattcll  on  the 
.said  May-day,  they  kill  her,  for  they  suppose  shee  is 
Some  old  trot,  that  would  Bleb  away  their  butter. 
They  arc  of  opinion  that  their  hutter,  if  it  he  stollcn, 
will  loone  after  bee  tottered  agajae,  in  case  they  take 
away  some  of  the  thatch-  that  hangeth  over  the  doore 
..I'  the  house,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire.'' 

As  in   Eugland,  a  woni  horse-shoe  nailed  on  the 
hold,  or  near  the  entrance  of  u  house,  is  con- 
■  .1   as    a    security   against  witchcraft;    but   this 
remedy  is  used  only  in  the  better  description  of  cabins. 
S  rnnd  sight,  so   common   in   the    Highlands,    I 
believe  is  unknown  in  the  South  of  Ireland.     Story 
relates  a  mysterious  appearance  of  stars,  accompanied 
by  heavy  groans,   that  preceded   the  landing  of  the 
monarch*  William  and  James,  -ecu  by  "  <>nc 
Hambleton,   of  Tonymoora,  n  justice  of  th.- 
in his  county,  and   a  soher,  rational  man ;"  in 
pany  with   others  who  were  journeying   towards 
Dandalk;  adding,  "They  have  a  great  many  talcs! 
of  this  kind  in  Ireland,  and  the  [nnlskilling  men  tell  ' 
\  eral  such  things  before  their  buttles."     I 
lil,  however,  consider  these  visions,  on  account 
of  tluir  northern  limits,   us   derived   from  Scotland, 
not  genuine  Irish  superstitions. 
1  fear  it  may  be  considered  that   I  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon,  and  entered  too  minutely  into  the  notions 
of  the  ignorant;  but  early  associations  have  tempted 
me    to    ijngi  r    over   these   marvellous   relations,   und 
have,  perhaps,  misled  my  maturer  judgment. 

Such  fancies  arc  the  coinage  of  the  l.rain. 
Which  oft  rebellious  to  raoro  sober  thought 
Will  these  Strang*  phantoms  shape;  the  idle  prate 
Of  fouls  attti  nurses,  who  in  infant  inin.ls 
1'lant  such  niishapen  start',  tho  scorn  and  scoff 
Of  s.nled  reason  and  of  common  sense! 

On  the  whole,  from  what  maybe  collected,  the 
present  state  of  Irish  superstition  closely  resembles 
that  of  England  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  B 
stroii";  proof  of  the  correct  measurement  of  those 
who  have  stated  a  space  of  two  centuries  to  exist 
between  the  relative  degree  of  popular  knowledge  and 
civilization  attained  by  the  sister  kingdom. 

[Abridged  from  (  kfr's  Rttearcha  in  t'i« 

South  of  lirlantl.] 


As   the  vine  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage 

mil  been  lifted  by  it  in  sunshine,  will,  when 

inly  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thundorltolt,  eliug  round 

th    its  caressing   tendrils,  anil   biivl   up  its    shattered 

bs;  to   is   it  beautifully  ordered  by   Providence,   that 

in,  who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man 

m  his  happier  hours,  should  be   his  stay  and  solace  when 

smitten  with  sudden  eat. unity;  winding  herself  into  the 

-    of    bis    nature,    tenderly   supporting  the 

piug    head,    and   binding     up   the    broken    heart. 

Washington  [rvixo. 


HUMAN  CONDUCT. 
IBOULB  a  spirit  of  superior  rank,  who  is  a  stranger 
to  human  nature,  accidentally  alight  upon  the  earth, 
and  take  a  survey  of  its  inhabitants,  what  would  his 
notions  of  us  he  !  Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are 
a  species  of  beings  made  for  quite  different  ends  and 
purposes  than  what  we  really  are  ?  Must  not  be 
imagine  that  we  were  placed  in  this  world  to  get 
I  ami  honours  I  Would  he  not  think  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  toil  after  wealth,  and  station,  and 
title  ?  Nay,  would  he  not  beHave  we  were  forbidden 
pm.rty  by  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  and  en- 
join. .1  to  pursue  onr  pleasures  under  pain  of  damna- 
tion }  He  would  certainly  imagine  that  we  were 
influenced  by  a  scheme  of  duties  quite  opposite  to 
those  which  are  indeed  prescribed  to  us.  And  truly, 
accordingly  to  such  an  imagination,  he  must  conclude 
that  we  are  a  species  of  the  most  obedient  creatures 
in  the  universe ;  that  we  are  constant  to  our  duty ; 
and  that  we  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  end  for  which 
we  were  sent  hither. 

But  how  great  would  be  his  astonishment,  when 
he  learnt  that  we  were  beings  not  designed  to  ex 
this  world  above  three-score  and  ten  years ;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  this  busy  species  fall  short  even 
of  that  age  !  How  would  he  be  lost  in  horror  and 
admiration,  when  he  should  know  that  this  set  of 
creatures,  who  lay  out  all  their  endeavours  for  this 
life,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  existence , 
when,  I  say,  he  should  know  that  this  set  of  creatures 
arc  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in  another  life,  for  which 
they  make  no  preparations?  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  disgrace  to  reason,  than  that  men,  who  are 
per  uaded  of  these  two  different  states  of  being, 
should  be  perpetually  employed  in  providing  for  a 
life  of  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  neglecting  to 
make  provision  for  that  which,  alter  many  myriads 
of  years,  will  be  still  new,  and  still  beginning;  i 
cially  when  we  consider  that  our  endeavours  for 
making  ourselves  great,  or  rich,  or  honourable,  or 
whatever  else  wc  place  happiness  in,  may,  after  all, 
prove  unsuccessful;  whereas,  if  we  constantly  and 
sincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  happy  in  the 
other  life,  we  are  sure  that  our  endeavours  will  suc- 
ceed, und  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed  of  our 
hope. Addison. 


THE    CROCUS  8    SOI.ILOO.VV. 

DoWM  in  my  solitude  under  the  snow.'f 

Where  nothing  cheering  can  reach  me; 
Here,  without  light  to  sec  how  to  grow, 

I'll  trust  to  nature  to  teach  me. 

I  will  not  despair,  nor  be  idle,  nor  frown, 

Locked  in  so  gloomy  a  dwelling ; 
My  leaves  shall  run  up,  and  my  roots  shall  rim  down, 

While  the  bud  in  my  bosom  is  swelling. 

Soon  as  the  frost  will  get  out  of  my  bed, 

From  this  cold  dungeon  to  free  me, 
I  will  peer  up  with  my  little  bright  head, — 

All  will  be  joyful  to  see  me. 

Then  from  my  heart  will  young  bods  dirergo, 

As  rays  of  the  sun  from  their  focus ; 
I  from  the  darkness  of  earth  will  cmcige 

A  happy  and  beautiful  Crocus ! 

(iuily  array'd  in  my  yellow  and  green, 

When  to  their  view  1  have  risen, 
Will  they  not  wonder  how  one  so  serene 

Came  from  so  dismal  a  prison  ? 

Many,  perliaps,  from  so  simple  a  flower, 

This  littlo  lesson  may  borrow; — 
1'atient  to-day,  through  its  gloomiest  hour, 

We  conic  out  the  brighter  to-morrow ! 

liLxckwoou'i  Mmgaxmt. 
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TBK   CHETAH,   OR   HUSTIHO    LEOFARD,   Or    INDIA. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XXII. 


There  m  one,  and  as  yet  but  one,  animal  of  the  Cat  Tribe, 
namely,  the  Chetah,  which  ran  be  broke  in  to  assist 
man  in  the  chase,  and  the  education  of  even  this  one  is  so 
difficult,  and  its  result  so  Uttle  to  be  depended  on,  that  it 
never  has,  or  can,  come  into  general  use. 

The  Chetah  differs  from  the  other  species  of  that  ex- 
tensive genus,  in  having  its  claws  only  partially  retractile, 
so  that  they  are  never  completely  withdrawn,  and  concealed 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  limb  as  those  or  the  Liou, 
Cat,  &c.     The  Chctah  is  rather  larger  than  the  common 
Leopard,  of  slender  form,  and  altogether  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  beautiful  order  to  which  it  belongs.     It  is  a 
native  of  both  Africa  and  India.   In  the  latter  country  it  is 
taken  to  the  field  on  a  small  fiat-topped  cart,  drawn  by 
bullocks,  with  usually  two  attendants;  the  animal  is  con- 
fined by  a  strap  round  the  loins,  and  by  a  rope  tied  to  the 
back  of  the  cart;  it  is  also  blindfolded  till  it  is  brought 
within  sight  of  the  prey,  which  is  approached,  if  possible, 
within  about  one  hundred  yards,  if  it  be  a  deer  or  antelope 
of  any  kind ;  for  if  the  Chetah  were  turned  loose  sooner, 
the  game  would  escape  by  its  superior  llectness.     As  soon, 
however,  as  the  herd  takes  the  alarm,  the  animal  is  un- 
bonded, and  its  bands  cast  off;  it  immediately,  on  seeing 
the  deer,  drops  itself  off  the  cart,  and  with  a  stealthy  rapid 
■nailing  itself  of  every  bush  for  covert,  it  approaches 
near  enough  to  allow  it  to  get  among  the  herd  in  a  few  of 
its  powerful  bounds.    He  then  singles  out  one  and  runs  it 
i,  knocking  it  over  by  a  blow  of  his  paw,  and  seizing 
it    by   the    throat;    but   if   an  attendant   do    not   quickly 
rome  up  and  disengage  the  prey,  by  offering  the  Chetah  a 
ladleful  of  its  blood  drawn  for  the  purpose,  its  imperfect 
training  would  be  forgotten  in  the  suggestions  of  instinct, 
and  he  would  not  quit  the  deer  till  he  had  satiated  his 
appetite.      If    the   Chetah  fail   in   overtaking  its   prey,  it 
returns,  sulkily,  to  the  cart  and  its  keepers,  to  wait  for  a 
new  opportunity.  . 

Ferret  is  an  animal  of  the  carnivorous  order,  and 
genu*  Mustela,  to  which  the  Marten,  Weazel,  Krinme,  lou 
mart,  &c  also  belong.  The  Ferret  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
but  has  for  many  ages  been  domesticated  m  Europe, 
though  it  has  never  been  acclimatized  there  :  daring  the 
"Winter  season  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  boxes  lined  wit  h 
wool.  This  animal,  like  its  congeners,  preys  on  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  blood  alone  of  which  constitute* 
its  food.  Its  slender  form  allows  it  to  pursue  the  Rabbit, 
which  appears  to  bo  its  favourite  prey,  into  th 

burrows;    it  is  accordingly  in   the  chase  of    that 
animal,  that  the   hunter  avails   himself  of  it 
|lllt  t  must  be  muzzled  to  prevent  its  killing  the 

iita  which  no  training  would  prevent  it  from  doing,  it 
orccaution  were  not  taken.     The  obje-t  of  employing 
,t  „  to  drive  the  Rabbits  out  of  their  holes,  when  they  are 
taken  in  nets,  spread  for  that  purpose. 

reU  are  also  employed  in  freeing  granaries  and  Bum 

buildings  from  rats;  but 'there  is  some  danger  in  allowing 

.  to  be  at  large,  for  not  only  would  the  poultry  become 


their  victims,  but  they  have  been  known,  it  is  said,  to  kill 
children  in  the  cradle,  for  the  sake  of  sucking  their  blood. 
In  EgTPt,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  the  Ichneumon, 
a  species  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  is  employed  to  free 
houses  from  serpents,  which  constitute  that  animal  s  natural 

The  Otter  is  an  aquatic  animal  of  the  same  order,  and 
also  nearly  related  to  the  former,  but  distinguished  by  its 
palmated  'feet,  compressed  tail,  and  its  habits.  It  feeds 
entirely  on  lish.  which  it  pursues  in  their  own  element 
with  great  success.  It  has  been  trained  to  exert  its  activity 
in  this  manner  for  the  benefit  of  its  master;  but  the  trial 
has  been  made  only  for  curiosity  in  this  country,  though 
in  India  it  appears  to  be  not  an  uncommon  practice   . 

HA.WKWO,  or  the  employment  of  some  species  ot  the 
Falcon  genus  to  pursue  birds  in  their  own  element,  has 
only  been  practised  as  a  source  of  amusement,  and  has  been 
long  given  up  by  the  most  refilled  mil  ions  of  Europe, 
though  still  in  much  favour  in  the  Fast,  where,  indeed, 
Hawks,  &c,  are  even  used  in  hunting  Antelope*  Deer, 
Ite  the  bird  being  trained  to  alight  on  the  bead  o)  the 
prey,  and  deprive  it  of  its  eyes,  in  order  to  arresi  its  (light. 
But  as  any  notice  of  the  chase,  considered  merely  as  an 
amusement,  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  we  shall  Dot  dwell  M 
this  branch  of  it.  ,  ,.  . 

In  China,  where  the  redundance  of  population  compel. 
the  lower  orders  to  have  recourse  to  every  possible  n 
of  obtaining  food,  the  common  CORMORANT,  an  aquatic 
bird  that  lives  on  fish,  is  trained  to  catch  them  lor  their 
owners,  who  go  out  in  boats  or  Ml  raits,  00  the-  rivers  and 
canals,  with  these  assistants,  and  obtain  a  tolerable  wpply 
in  this  manner;  but  the  throat  of  the  bird  ,s  ban 
with  a  string,  to  prevent  it  from  swallowing  the  H.-H. 


•  See  Saturday  Martini',  Vol.  I.,  p.  84. 


I  found  one  day,  in  a  street  in  Boston,  a  turtle  walking 
before  the  door  of  an   eating-house,  with  the   words,  "  to- 
morrow, soup,"  written  on  the  hack   of  the  poor  creature, 
which  was  thus  doomed  to  invite  man  s  alUxplonng apoc- 
partake  of  iis  own  ton.     I  Stool  still,  and  looked  a 
the   victim,    incased   and    protected  by    nature    again  it  all 
enemies  except  the  knife   or  the  cook,  and  thought  , 
served    among  the  papers  by,  a  twitching  in  the  oorni 
the  mouth,  which  indicated  that  the   laconic  appeal  to  their 
palate  bad  not  been  made  in  vain.      A    Frenchman,     n  the 
same  case,  would  have  invited  to  h.  turtle  soup  b5  . 
perauaVUatneana.  but  the  tuclture  Yankee  put  an  insc.pt on 
',„,  ,1,L.   intended   vie.,,,,    itself,   making   il   prove    m  the 
most  convincing  manner  possible,  it.  freshness  and  its  fine 
size. (iirman  Stranger  in  America. 
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Flf.  1. 


V 


quxscu*  bobub. 


UUESCUS    SCISILIFLOBA. 


J 


FiB.  1.  B. 


Evkry  one  knows  an  Oak-tree  when  he  Baa  it ;  but 
comparatively  tew  persons,  except  botanists,  know 
one  kind  from  another,  or  are  even  aware  that  we 
have  more  than  one  indigenous  to  this  country. 
Then  are  two  distinct  species  of  Oak  natives  of 
Britain,  which,  though  greatly  resembling  each  other, 
in  general  appearance,  may  yet  very  readily  he  dis- 
tinguished, when  once  their  specific  characters  are 
pointed  out.  As  these  two  species  are  very  com- 
monly confounded  together,  and  as  one  of  them  is 
DelisVed  tO  afford  a  far  more  valuable  timber  than  the 
other,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  their  difference,  and 
exhibit  the  characters  by  which  each  may  be  known. 
Vol.  VIII. 


The  true  British  Oak,  then,  Quercus  robur,  (fig.  I.) 
bears  its  acorns  on  a  stalk,  or  svslsscaJr,  (fig.  i.  * 

and  heme  it  is  sometimes  called  Quercus  pcdunculata , 
but  its  leaves  grow  (lose  to  the  stem,  without  a  foot- 
stalk, or  If  not,  at  least  with  a  very  short  one. 
Mi;.  1.  ii.)       In   the  other   native   spc  two 

characters  arc  precisely  transposed  :  the  leaves  grow 
upon  a  foot-talk  (fig.  2,  A.),  while  the  acorns  are  pro- 
duced sessile,  that  is,  sitting  close  to  the  stem  :  from 
which  latter  character  this  species  has  acquired  the 
name  of  Qurrcus  sessiliflora  (fig.  2.) 

The  above   characters  will,  for   the  most  part,  be 
found  pretty  constant.     At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
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mi). 


i  those  Ol 

■«*  rvbur,   for    example,    sometimes   beat 

i  j    und   sometimes 
Qmrrrus  tnsiUjlira  will  .1  on    :i  short 

ach,  frequently  vary  in 
b  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk.  But  in  a 
ay,  (as  a  toil)   each  kind  m 

ly  distinguished  by  the  above  obvious  poo. 
differs 

Both  species  are  common  in  Britain,  though 
Qurrcus  setsilijlora  appears  to  be  not  so  generally 
distributed  as  the  other;   in  many  di.-trii  t-  its  growth 

-  to  be  |>rinL'ipally  confined  to  woods  and  cop| 
where  it  sometimes  occurs  even  in  greater  abundance 
than  the  common  species.  Querent  robur  is  believed 
to  afford  the  more  valuable  timber  of  the  two; 
owing  probably,  to  its  being  of  dower  growth.  We 
doubt,    however,    whet!.  :ivc    merits    of 

each,  in  point  of  durability  of  timber,  have  yet  been 
fairly   put    to   the    test       J1  '     K    i-    grown    in 

coppices,  to  be  cut  down  periodically  for  poles, 
Querau  sessilijtora  is  at  least  a  valuable,  perhaps  a 
preferable  tree,  on  account  of  its  more  rapid  and 
cleaner  growth. 

be  derived  from  th 

or  of   th  It  may  ever, 

as  a  general,  though  not  a  constant  rule,  that  Qucreus 
sestiliflora  usually  bears  very  small  acorns*  and 
that   its    leave-  rt,    larger,    and 

more   regularly   lacinlatcd   or    notched,   and,    conse- 

itly,  handsomei  .  than  tin 

Qui  reus    mljnr.       The    foliage    of    the    latl 
however,   taken  as  a  iriful  ; 


its  leaves,   being  smaller,   ai 


to  the 


stem,   anil  not  on   foot-stalks,  combine  better,  form 
more   denae    and    compact    masses,    and    exhibit  to 

iter   perfection  thorn   exquisite  tufts,  or  ros, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  oak- 
foliage.       Both    species    are    well    worth    the    notice 
of  the   planter   and  the  woodman  ;   and  we  strongly 
that    further    trtbcrihients    should    be 
ore    accurately 

'  I  L'CS. 

When  .Mr.  Kyan's  iu\  ry  for  the 

sailing  of   timber,  dry-rot,  shall 

• 

afford   timber  little, 
if  a(  all,  inferior   for   most   purposes   to   that   of  its 

Br. 

.of  1R34,  »<•  observed  a  tree  ol  the  scssile-fruiied 

■  r  IwfnreMitncaed; 
1   tliii  letn  aconis  111 


ArwcTATioM  iii  any  part  of  our  carriage,  is  lighting  up  a 
ranille  to  our  defects,   and   never  fails  to  make  us  be  taken 
■if,  citlier  as  wanting  sense  or  wanting  sincerity. — 
H. 


preferable  to  the  ba| 
, ;  so  i-  innocence  to  the  In. 
peiit.ince.— Ahciuiishop  Sh  kku. 


100  eomn 

its.  bi 
our  disapi 


I' 


■n  in 
elf  tu  1)0  the 


mi  ere,  we 

..  .   1  . 
sorrows,  and  eagerly  multiply 


OF  M'.t.l.KCT. 

between  diligence  and 
there   ii   between    a  garden    curiously 
and  the   sluggard's   field,   that  fell   tinder  S 
inon's  prospect,  when  it  wai  i.U  overgrown  with  nettle! 
and  thorns.      The  one  {»  clothed  with  beauty,  and  the 
gracious  amiableness  of  content,  and  cheering  1  oeli- 
ness;   while  the  other   hath   nothing  but  either   li 
smarting  pungencies,  or  else  such  transpier 
rankle   the    Mesh   within.      Negligence   is    the   rust  of 
ml,  that  corrodes  through  all  her  strongest  reso- 
lutions, and,  with  admittance  only,  flakes  away  more 
steel  and  hardness,  than  all  the  hackings  of  a 
violent   baud   can    perforin.      The   excretions   of  the 
body  grow  but  insensibly  j  yet  unless  they  be  daily 
taken   away.   ti.  man  to  a   mon 

Nebuchadnezzar's    hair-    were    like   eagles'    feal 
and   his   nails   like   birds'   daw-,   in  his   seven   y 
bestiality.      What   nature  made  lor  use,  for  strength, 
tor  oruam  uverts  to  trouble,  weak:. 

ami  to  loat  '(1  no  more  bill 

still,  and  tl  11  arise  only  for  want  of  exei 

How  fair  and   fresh  soever  the  soul  be,  yet  in  our 
flesh  it  lives   in  smoke   and   dust  ;   and  if  it  daily  he 
not  brushed  and  cleansed  by  care  and   penitence,  it 
quickly  discolour-  and  soils,      'lake  the  weeder- 
the  garden,  and   a  very  little  time  will  change   it  to  a 
wilderness;  and  then  that  becomes  a  habitation   for 
vermin,  which  before  was  a  recreation  for  men.     Our 
life  is  a  warfare,  and  men  use  not  in  it  to  sleep  with- 
out a  sentinel,   nor  inarch  without  a  scout,      lie 
wanteth  either  of  these,  exposes  himself  to  -ui| 
and  the  becoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence  and  labor) - 
011-ness  of  his  adversary.       We   have   known   many 
that  have  wasted  goodly  patrimonies,  who  have   be  11 
handsomely-natured,   and  free  from  v  ices  of  any 
nal   remark  at  all;   for  which  we  could  give   no  1 
reason  but  only  a  general  neghi  t  of  timely  inspci  tmu 
into  their  own  affairs.    The  mounds  of  life  and  virtue, 
a-  well  M  those  of  pastures,  will  decay;    if  we  forbear 
to  repair  them,  the  beast-  0/  the  field  may  enter  and 
tear  up  whatsoever  is  good  in  us  and  grows. 

Certainly  religion  teaches  to  he  exact  and  curious. 
The  law  is  such  a  rule,  as  every  aberration  from  it  is 
an  eyesore.      W  how  small  a   scruple 

rb  the  mind's   fair  peace.      Who  does  not 
uard  himself,  neglects  his  g  my. 

Man  is  like  a  watch;  if  evening  and  morning  he  be 
not  wound  up  with  prayer  and  circumspection,  he 
either  is  unprofitable  or  take;  he  either  goes  not  to 
direct,  or  serves  to  mislead.  If  the  instrument  of 
living  be  not  truly  set,  all  that  we  play  upon  it  will 
be  harsh  and  out  of  tune. 

Surely,  without  a  union  to  God,  we  cannot  be  secure 
or  well.     Can   he  be  happy,  that   from   ha; 
divided?    And  God  light, 

so  perfectly  perfect  in  all,  that  it  is  not  po 
man  to  be  joined  to  him,  unless  proportionally  he  be 
The  smooth  and  rugged  never  make  good 
joint.  The  straight  and  crooked  will  net  er  be  brought 
to  close.  I  id'  -s  our  knots  and  es 
taken  oil  ami  shot  into  directness,  they  hinder  union 
and  thrust  us  off  from  Deity.  No  glue  will  hold  US 
close,  when  we  shall  swell  into  unevenness,  by  the 
neglect    of    hot    planing    ourselves    into    virtue    and 

.   good   patrimony;    but 

a    fair    fortun  '  ami 

the  other,   like   death,  ii  ilution  of 

all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her  sedulity  in  Summer, 
dwells  in,  and  live-  on  honey  all  the  Winter.  But 
the  drone  is  not  only  east  out,  but  beaten  and 
punished. 

[Owe*  Fii.tuam'i  litulm.  1670.] 
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TIIIC  rsKFI  1.  AIM'S.     No.  XXIII. 
iMALs  ok  Ciiask,  conlinueiL 


Of  chase  ii! 


Clai     I 


r  (/1-AHRUPF.ni. 

Hunted  ekiefl y  u  articles  ol  I  -kin, 

.  being  secondary,  though  commonly  important 

Imimals :    the  Ox,    Deer,   mill    t 
MM. 

Hunted  chiefly  for  their  skin   and  fur,  the 
(lt--.lt  ut  sifme  being  only  eaMn  from  nece 
Carnivoroi 

Wolverine,    Pine-Marten,    I'rin ,    Sable,    Viton- 

Weoxle,    lVk.in.    Filch,    Zibelliiie,  Otter,    W 
in,  Tiger,  Panther,  Leopard,  Lynx,  ( 
G  turning  Animal* .  Mnsqnash,  Rnt,  Coypou, 

Marmots,  Squirrel,  I 
Ruminating  Animal*,  all,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
ler   i.     Hunted  for   particular  products. — Elephant, 
Musk-deer,  Toi  I 

Hunted  for  their  services  ns  living  animals  — 
Elephant,  Morse,  Llama,  Vicurma,  arid  '/. 
Onl.-i  s,     Hunted  in  order  to  extirpate  them. — All  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  main  others  tint  are  not  pre- 
judicial in  any  way. 

Class  II.    Aquatic  Animals. 
Order  I.    Captured  for  loo,]. 

Coil,  Salmon.  Turbos,  Drill,  Maekarel,  Herring, 
it,  1'ilehard,  Anchovy-,  Sturgeon,  Bel, 
(Qytter,  Crab,  \  fish,  (jsc.) 

Order  2.     Hunted  or  captured  lor  particular  produc) 
Whale,  Seal,  M  -      Otter,  Cuttle-fish,  &e. 

i  III.     Hi 
Order  I,    Captured  or  chased  for  food, — Allgallinsc 
birds,  and  many  Web-footed,  as  the  Duck,  &c. 

Captured  tor  their  plumslge.— Ostrich,  E 
Eider-Duek,  Swan. 
Order  :i.     Captured  for  their  sons- — The  Finches,  ft 

The  animals   included  in  the  first  Order  of   Class    |,   arc, 

in  the  present  day,  objects  of  chase,  only  in  wild,  unsettled, 

or  holt-civilised  countries;  Am  I         .  may  now 

I  as  the  sole  scene  of  the  chase  of  the  t>\  genua. 

In   the   gradual  extension   of   civilization   ovei 

Wcsti  in  territories  of  North  America,  on  the  outskirts  of 

ittlements,  the  herds  of  Bison*  that  roam  over 

the    plains,   will  he   hunted    for   many   years  to   come,   till 

'.vance  of  the  human   race,  and   the  wanton,  reckless 

action  of  these   fine   animals,  have  entirely  extirpated 

the  wild  breeds  from  that  Continent. 

i    i  Deer-tribe,  in  {be  popular  and 

c  rhprehensive   sense   of   that   term,   have    been   especial 

in  all  conntries,  and  in  all  times;   for  the 

indulgence  of  the  natural  love  of  that  occupation,  has  been 

■1   b)   the  valuable  qualities  of  the  captured   prey, 

both  for  food  and  as  affording  skins  for  clothing.    The 

agility  and  velocity  of  the  whole  tribe  cause  an  uniformity 

ill  the  mode  of  hunting  it    Where  pleasure  is  the  principal 

'-in',  if  not  avowed,  object,  the  hunter  mounts  the 

.and  employs  dogs  to   pursue  the  game;  but   if  the 

I    be  to  procure   the  animal   for  some  useful  pui 

the  surer  way  of  sho  "ting  them  with  a  rifle  from  a  place  o( 

alroent,  or  taking  them  in  nets,  spread  between  trees 

in  their  native  forests,  is  adopted,     We  shall   notice  the 

;  chase  of  a  few  of  the  principal  spc 

Ih.KR  (iVm.,  alces),  or   Noah    American 
Elk,  is  met  with  in  nil  the  woody  districts  of  the  northern 

a  Rocky  Moon- 

-     It  is  the  largest  of  the  Deer  genus,  being  higher  at 

the  shoulders  than  a   horse,  and  often  weigh  from  1 000  to 

lino  lbs.      |'iu'  Moose  is  the  shyest  aud  mo  of  nil 

Deer,  being  rarely  found  even  in  pairs,  except  at 

lajn  season  ol  the  year.     Their  flesh  is  very  good,  and 

accordingly,  it  i-  in  geni  ral  estii  li.ms 

and  settlers  :  of  the  former,  I 

expert  m  tin-  chase  of  it,  which,  from  the  animal's  acute 
sense  of  hearing,  and  its  endurance  of  fatigue,  requires 
|»0tb  -kill  and  activity. 

In  the  Winter,  the  hunter  tracks  the  animal   by  it  - 

*    For  an  account  el  i  .1  Uie  mode  ol  uualing  k,  see 

Saturday  Hagamu,  Vol.  11.,  p.  lib". 


prints  in   the  snow,  and   it   is  necessary   that  he   sfcouM 

e  watchful  ... 

.  judges  : 
tion  lb  i  |,ll 


to  the 
. 
I 

•  a  fair 


till  be  judge*  by  particular 
prey  ;    he    then    li 

might  imp.  . 

the  in  I 

Deer's  lair  without  b- 

which  alarming  the  er  art*  u[ 

a  minute  an  altil 

ma;  k  to  the  Nile, 

At  the  season  before  allu 

'  this 
tune,  the  hunters   imitate  the  »o 

induces  the  male  to  ...  )    are 

brought  within  gun-shot  and  killed;  but  if  the  hunter  misa 

.i  the  infuriated  annual  by 
dodging  behind  I 

It  is  only  on   the   snow  that  the  Moose  can   maintain  a 
chase  of  such  duration;  for  on  hard  ground  it  is  tender- 
and  short-wmdc  I  the 

hunters.    Hut  during  the  Winter,  the  auiiu,  .  pur- 

ees a  soft 
pliable  leather,  much   used   b)    ll 
and  Winter  clothing ;  their  mode  of  dressing  the  sk 
worth  mentioning.    They  are  first  -  an  equal 

thickness,  and   the  hair  taken  off  by  a.  scraper, 

made  bene  of  a  Deer  split  longitudinally.    The 

skins   are    then    repeatedly    moistened    and    rubbed,    after 
being  smeared  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  until 
acquire  a  toft  spongy  feel;  they  are  then   hung  over  a  firo 
made  of  ratten  wood,  until  they  arc  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  smoke. 

The   Ri  i n-dkkr  (Cervus  tarandus),  has  been  described 
in   the  Saturday   Magazine,   Vol.  I.,  p.  III.      There  is  a 
variety    peculiar   to  the    norlh-eastcrn    corner 
America,  which  though  not  domesticated,  is  no  less  indis- 
pensable to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  than  tie 
mon   Rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander  and  Icelander.     This 
variety   i»  smaller  than  the  common  one, — the  full-g 
male  iiot  weighing  more  than  120  to  130  lb        .        kin  of 
inimaU,  dressed  with  the  fur  on.  is  so  well  adapted 
thing,  that  a  complete  suit  for  a  grown  |n-rson,  winch 
can  be  made  from   the   best  parts  of  eight  or  ten  sU 
sufficient,    with    the   addition   of   a  blanket   of  the   same 
material,  to  guard  any  one  from  the  m  cold  of  an 

arctic  Winters  night. 

The  flesh,  when  the  animal   is  in  good  c 
der,  and  equal   in  Havour  to  the  li 

he    Indians    for    food.       Tl 
i  recently  slaughtered  Deer,  and  swallows 
the    marrow,   still    warm,   with    avidity:    the   k. 
other  parts  of  the  intestines,  ore  also  eaten  raw  ;  the  . 
or  large  gut. when  roasted  or  boded  with  all  it>  ratty  appen- 
dages, is  one  of  the  most  savoury  dishes  that  can  be  ol 
either  to    Indian  or  white  settler;    the   stomach,  with   its 
itsof  lichens  and  other  vegetables,  i-  also  eaten, — the 
latter   substances   being   much    :  after 

they  have  partially  undergone  that   process   by  i 
juice  of  a  ruminating  animal.     Some  Indians   and  Cana- 
dians leave  this  savoury  mixture  to  ferment 
lewd  they  eat  it.     The  blood,  if  n 

proportion  with    Utt   meat,  and  cooked  with  some  i 
forms  a  rich  and  highly  nut 

1.  the  bone's  are   pounded,  and  I  ■utity 

of  marrow  extracted   by   boiling,   this   is  employed   in    pre- 
paring  pemmiean,  which  is  done  in  the  following  m  inner. 
The  meat  is  cut  into  thin  slice-, 
slow  lire,  and   then  pounded  :  one  third  part  of  • 
fat  is  poured  over  this  pou  '   up 

with  it.    If  kept  dry,  pemraic  in 

or   four    years;    its'   valu  ible     y  raply 

.  bv  our  recent  n 
The 

v       ■  bone  id'  the  horns  ol  this  Deer  i 
Of  the  utuir.  - 
Deer-snares, 

forall  the  purp  -  .  and  the  tendons  of  the  muscles 

of  the  back  when  split,  form  sewing  thl 
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With  these  recommendations,  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the  chase  of  the  Rein-deer  is  a  constant  occupation  in 
tin-  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and.  fortunately  for  them, 
the  animals  are  so  numerous,  and  so  easily  captured,  tluit  a 
single  Indian  family  will  asatroy  t»<'  Ot  three  hundred  in  a 
few  weeks.  Wo  shall  abridge  the  account  of  the  Esi|ui- 
!e  of  killing  tins  Deer,  from  Captain  Lyons' 
private  journal.  A  single  hunter,  when  he  sees  a  herd  mi 
a  plain  with  a  few  rocks  near,  Motional"  creeps  Mated  mm 
of  these,  and  by  imitating  the  bellow  of  the  animal.  induces 
some  of  the  Dteer  to  approach,  and  he  thus  got  a  shot  at 
them  with  his  rude  bow  and  arrow,  which  he  had  placed, 
ready  for  use,  before  him.  The  hunter  often  wears  his 
deerskin  dress  drawn  over  his  head,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
amurd,  and  thus  more  surely  e\citcs  the  curiosity  and 
confidence  of  the  unsuspecting  hor.l. 

'  Sometimes  two  hunters  in  company,  will  intentionally 
show  themselves  to  the  Deer.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  that 
liny  have  Wen  observed,  the  men  walk  slowly  away,  one 
before  the  other  :  the  Dm  presently  follows,  and  when  the 
hunters  pass  a  convenient  rock,  one  drop*  behind  it,  the 
other  steadily  continuing  his  course.  The  Deer  is  thus  led 
to  pass  close  to  the  concealed  man,  and  becomes  a  sure 
mark  to  his  arrow. 

The  Esquimaux  also  take  this  K.  in-door  in  traps,  made 

■■teg  up  the  snow,  so  as  to  form  a    pit,  in  the  middle 

five  feet  deep,  and  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  Deer, 

and  to  resemble  a  natural  hillock  from  without,  one  side  of 

which  is  finned  into  an  accessible  slope.    The  pit  is  covered 

over  with  a  thin  slab  of  hard  snow,  balanced  on  two  wooden 

• ;  a  bait  of  the  Deer's  favourite  lichen  is  laid  beyond 

this  treacherous  lloor,  at  the  further  side.    The  animal's 

weight,  as   it  approaches  this  bait,  causes  the  slab  to  tilt 

md  the  Deer  is  precipitated  into  the   pit;  the  floor  is 

counterbalanced  so  as  to  resume   its   former  situation,  and 

be  ready  to  lake  another  victim. 

The  Chepwyans  take  large  numbers  of  Rein-deer  at  a 
time  by  the  following  elaborate  contrivance.  A  Deer-track 
or  path  is  selected,  along  which  the  animals  are  known  to 
be  in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  in  troops,  and  which 
leads  through  a  woody  tract  that  may  furnish  stakes,  fco^ 
for  the  enclosure.  This  enclosure  is  made  by  surrounding 
a  considerable  irregular  space  with  a  strong  fence  of 
bushy  trees,  the  door  or  entrance  being  not  larger  than  a 
common  gate:  the  inside  is  intersected  by  hedges  in  ivory 
direction,  so  as  to  form  a  maze,  in  each  opening  of  which, 
snares  of  deer-skin  thongs  are  si  dm  end  of  the  snare 
being  fastened  to  a  tree,  or,  if  there  he  none  such  < 
nient,  the  thong  is  tied  to  a  loose  pole  of  such  a  size  and 
length,  that  no  Deer,  when  entangled  in  the  man 
drag  the  pole  far  without  its  being  caught  and  Stopped 
between  the  fences  or  growing  tree*.  The  enclosure  living 
thus  prepared,  a  row  of  small  bru.-h-wood  is  stuck  up  In 
the  snow  on  each  side  the  entrance,  and  these  fences  are 
continued  across  the  open  plain  where  they  can  be  distinctly 
seen,  the  rows  gradually  widening  in  their  distance  apart, 
and  each  pole  being  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  asunder. 
This  funnel-shaped  avenue  is  continued  for  two  or  three 
miles,  the  deer-track  being  kept  all  the  way  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

When  a  troop  of  Deer  are  seen  in  the  track,  the  women 
and  children,  who    are  on   the  watch,   form    a   semicircle 
liehiii'l  them,  and  urge  tlnni  forward  towards  the  pound  by 
-houts.    The  frighten-         I  ess  onward,  mistaking 

the  rows  of  briish-))  d.s  tor  other  cneur.es  stationed  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  on  either  side,  and  at  last  enter  the  enclo- 
sure; their  pursuers  instantly  stopping  the  entrancu  liehind 
them  with  brush-wood  and  trees,  which  were  cut  down 
lor  the  pur|KM>e.  The  women  anil  children  then  keep 
walking  round  the  outside  of  the  fence,  and  prevent  the 
rseape  of  the  victims,  while  the  men  destroy  those  caught 
in  the  snares,  and  shoot  with  their  arrows  those  still  run- 
ning loose. 

80  successful  is  this  mode  of  taking  Deer,  that  many 
families  subsist  on  the  game,  without  moving  from  the  spot, 
during  the  whole  Winter. 

A  mode  of  hunting  the  Rein-deer  employed  by  the  Dog- 
.  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  instinctive 
id  simplicity  of  this  animal.  The  hunt. 
in  pairs,  the  foremost  man  carrying  the  horns  and  skin  of 
the  head  of  a  Deer  in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle 
the  other,  against  »li  ■  i.  ha  hasps  rubbing  the  horns,  imi- 
tating the  natural  actions  if  tiic  Dan  I  iier  hunter 
follows  elo«c  behind,  earning  the  guns,  which  he  holds 
horizontally  voder  the  anus  if  in     leader,  thus  forming  a 


rude  general  outline  of  a  Quadruped.     Both  men  wear  a 

white  fillet  round  their  foreheads  and  wrists,  it  being  nil- 
served  that  the  Doer  are  attracted  by  that  colour.  In  this 
gins,    the]   slowly  approach   the  herd,  mutating  the  motion 

of  the  limbs  of  the  Deer  when  thai  nunc  their  legs,  but 

stopping  i|iiite  still  if  an]  gf  the  annuals  leave  off  feeding 
to  RUO  00  this  iiiwrriniis  appearance,  which  then  Logins 
licking  its  shoulders,  and  gesticulating  with  its  hand  again. 
The  hunters  by  these  arts  are  enabled  to  get  into  the  middle 
ol  the  troop,  and  having  singled  out  the  (■  Ileal,  they  drop 
the  head,  &<•.,  and  lire  together;  the  Deer,  of  course,  run 
ofl",  and  the  hunters  trot  alter  them,  till  the  former,  stopping 
nam  the  cause  of  their  alann,  are  again  shot  at,  the 
men  having  loaded  their  guns  as  they  pursued.  B]  thus 
availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  and  consternation  of 
the  poor  Deer,  a  great  part  of  the  herd  is  often  destroyed 
within  a  circuit  Of  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Analogous  modes  of  deception  are  employed  by  tho 
acute  and  patient  red-man  of  America,  to  decoy  several 
species  of  the  Deer  genus*  within  reach  of  his  weap 

•  It  is   truly  wonderful   to   find   that  the  moKc*   i.f  the  district 
make  uw  of  similar  art*  to  deoalve  Iks  Dear  sod  Antelope,  and  aid 
each  other  in  the  deception,  as  human  hunters  do;  tU  woll  «  hi 
finds  himself  observed,  lying  down  and  remaining  quid  till  the  Deer 
is  induced  to  approach  and  examine  this  object. 


A  SOUTH-AMERICAN  SLAVE-MARKET. 

On  arriving  at  Rio  Janeiro,  the  bazaar  of  the  Slave- 
market  was  the  first  place  we  visited  in  company,  in 
order  to  witness  with  our  own  eyes  this  traffic  BO  dis- 
graceful to  humanity.  We  found  many  hundreds  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  in  their  shops  .  they  were 
almost  naked  j  the  hair  of  the  head  was  for  the 
must  part  shaved  off;  and  as  they  sat  in  rows  upon 
small  benches,  or  COWered  down  upon  the  earth,  their 
whole  aspect  anil  bearing  could  not  fail  to  make  one 
shudder.  Those  who  were  thus  exposed  were  for  the 
most  part  children;  almost  all  were  marked  with  the 
hot  iron,  and  generally  on  the  noblest  parts.  Xav, 
maidens  were  there  who  bail  been  soared  with  the 
cruel  brand  upon  the  breast!  In  consequence  of  the 
dirt  in  which  they  arc  obliged  to  live  on  board  the 
slave-ships-,  but  more  particularly  in  consequence  of 
the  bud  nouriabmi  Qt,  consisting  of  Mill -meat,  bacon, 
and  beau-flour,  the  poor  creatures  acquire  ■  1 
lamentable  appearance.  Their  skin  is  marked  liy 
scorbutic  disease,  which  first  appealing  in  the  ahape 
of  a  small  breaking;  out,  spreads  more  and  more,  and 
fonns  small  ulcers,  which  soon  cat  into  the  surrounding 
ll«  sh.  Through  hunger  ami  misery,  the  dark  colour 
of  their  skin  has  lost  its  fulness  and  gloss;  the  white 
spot-like  eruptions,  the  ulcers,  the  shaven  head,  with 
the  dull  gaiiing  look,  really  convert  them  into  beingaj 
whom,  after  the  first  impression,  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly suppose  to  have  been  horn  of  the  same  race 
with  oursdves.  When  sold,  the  negroes  are  ex- 
amined just  as  we  examine  animals.  To  prevent  them 
from  inning  a  lazy  downcast  look,  it  is  1  ■mtomury  to 
give  them  stimulating  things  to  cat,  as  Capsil  m,,. 
1.  even  tobacco;  or  they  are  compelled  to  he 
Qvelyon  the  instant  by  boxes  on  the  ears,  kicks  in 
the  ribs,  and  ill-trcatinent  of  every  kind.  The  owner 
of  one  of  these  slave-shops  advances  to  meet  n 
stranger  with  extraordinary  friendliness,  oilers  him 
his  hand,  and  assures  him  of  the  goodness  of  his 
wares.  He  forthwith  compels  -one  of  the  unfortu- 
nates to  stand  up,  and,  stick  in  hand,  make-  them 
show  oil  their  agility.  But  if  these  disgusting  mail- 
men hauls  mc  that  yvra  are  only  visiting  their  ileus 

from  curiosity,  they  hen ■  coarsely  insolent;  they 

then  begin  to  rail  against  foreigners,  particularly 
Englishmen,  who,  they  say.  meddle  with  their  ailuirs, 
■nd  rob  them  of  their  rightful  deserts   only  to  enrich 

tliellisi   I 

llg  before  day-break,  and  during   the  whole  day, 
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muny  thousands  of  slaves  may  be  seen  wander- 
ing about  Wflrlnfl  lor  work;  the  market-  places,  as 
Well  as  tin-  port,  are  filled  with  them,  ;iml  on' 
hardly  move  a  step  without  bring  addressed  by 
them.  Thesr  slaves  are  obliged  to  provide  ihcir  own 
sustcnaiu e,  and  bring  their  ina-ter  I  certain  -uin  of 
money  per  day;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  flogged | 
hui  if  they  earn  more,  tiny  may  keep  it  fot  them-dves, 
and  pay  it  on  some  other  day,  when  they  haw  not 
he.  ii  able  to  get  enough.     At  the  time  Of   mr 

we  ourselves  saw  slaves  bring  their  masters  a  Prussian 
dollar  a-duy.  Many  masters  send  their  slaves  to 
daily  work  in  the  neighbouring  quarries;  others,  and 
not  a  few,  send  them  forth  in  <piest  of  iu-ci  ts,  and 
tlii—  i>  the  reason  why  the  finest    inserts   are  so  cheap 

at  Hio  de  Janeiro.  \  man  who  has  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  skill,  may  catch  from  five  to  six  hundred 
beetles  in  the  course  of  a  day  close  to  the  town.  The 
trade  in  insects  la  properly  regarded  us  very  profitable, 

as  while  we  were  there  they  fetched  six  milrci.i  (about 
thirteen  shillings  English)  the  hundred.  The  finer 
sort  of  beetles  are  now  a  general  object  of  search; 
indeed,  ladies  in  KurofTe  arc  beginning  to  ornament 
their  dresses  with  them  to  a  degree  which  threatens 
the   entire    extirpation    of    the   race.        The    so-called 

diamond-beetle  was  much  in  request  for  breast-pins 
for  gentlemen,  and  fetched  as  much  as  six  piastres 

(about  thirty  shillings  English). 

The  thirst  for  gain  has  struck  out  other  ways,  to 
arrive  more  rapidly  at  the  end.  Children  are  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  their  mothers,  and  sold  for 
between  thirty  and  forty  piastres  (six  and  eight 
pounds  English).  The  master  of  the  slaves  docs  pre- 
cisely  as  he  likes;  he  makes  and  dissohes  these 
ional  marriages  at  will  ;  he  tears  children  from 
their  parents,  and  sells  husband  and  wife  so  that  they 
may  possibly  never  meet  again. 

[  M  EYUl'l  Voyagi  rcuiiH  tht  ll'or' /.  | 


USE  OF  SMALL  BIRDS  IX  DESTROYING 
INSECTS. 

would  say  a  word  or  two  respecting  th 

and  injuries  imputed  to  Sparrows,  Linnets,  and  other 
small  birds.  That  they  are  occasionally  mischievous 
cannot  be  denied,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that 
they  also,  like  the  Hooks  before  mentioned,   repay  us 

by  a  considerable  balance  of  good.    That  the  Bullfinch 

feeds  on  the  buds  and  seeds  of  trees,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  the  Challinch,  though  by  many  con- 
sidered as  a  pure  feeder  on  insects,  does  the  sauic. 
particularly  in  early  Spring,  when  he  inflicts  ruinous 
injury  on  the  sprouting  crops  of  several  plants,  is 
equally  true.  Sparrows,  too,  burrow  in  our  stacks, 
and  consume  a  certain  quantity  of  corn;  not,  indeed, 
in  the  same  serious  quantities  that  another  bird  i\ff>, 

called  the  Snow-Bunting :  these  birds,  in  hard  Winters, 
come  from  the  north  in  prodigious  flocks,  and,  where 
they  take  up  their  quarters,  become  quite  a  nuisance; 

not  so  much  by  what  they  consume,  as  by  what  they 
destroy;  which  they  do  thus.  In  search  of  grain  they 
frequent  the  stack,  and  then  seizing  the  end  of  a 
straw,  deliberately  draw  it  out.  To  such  a  ii 
has  this  been  done  by  them,  that  the  base  of  a  rick 
has  been  found  entirely  surrounded  by  the  straw,  one 
end  resting  on  the  ground,  the  other  against  the  stack, 
as  it  slid  down  from  the  top,  and  as  regularly  placed 
as  it"  by  hand,    and   so  completely  was    the   thatching 

pulled  oil',  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
corn. 

That   some  guess   may  be  formed  of  the   possible 
extent  of  good  or  evil  occasioned  by  small  birds,  we 


annex  the  result  of  our  own  OOMfl  ,  the  pri.. 

cise  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  < .  rtain  hi 

for  their  own  support  or  that  of  their  \ 

ing  at  the  same  tune,   that  the  dUetem  ,[  „\ 

the   instances,  may  be  partly  accounted  for   b 

different  quantity  of  food  required  by  young  birds,  at 

different  periods  of  their  growth. 

Sparrows  feed  their  young  36  times  in  an  hour, 
w  hit  h,  calculating  at  the  rate  of  I  I  hours  a-day,  in  th.' 
long  days  of  Spring  and  Summer,  gi\. 

per  wick ;  a  number  eorroborafa  d  oa  the  wtborii 

another  writer,  who  calculated  the  number 

pillars  destroyed  in  a  week  to  be  about .:  inn.--  h,  ,|. 

starts  we,e  observed    to    Led    their    young  with    little 
green  grubs  from  gooseberry-trees, 23  times  in  an  ! 
which,  at  the  same  calculation,  amounts  to  223  I  t 

in  a  week;    but    v   train    than    one  were    u-nally 

imported  such  time. — Chaffinches  at  the  rate  of  about 
o.i  times  an  hour,  for  five  or  six  times  together,  when 
they  would  pause  and  not  return  for  interval-  of  I 
or  ten  minutes:   the   food  was  green  Caterpillar*. — 
The  Titmouse  Ifl  times  in  an  hour. 

Th-  comparative  weight  consumed  was  as  follows: 

a  Greenfinch  provided  with  80  grains,  bj  weight,  of 

wheat,  in  'J  I  hours  consumed  70,  but  of  a  thick  p 
made  of  flour,  egg,  N.e.,  it  consumed  upwards  of   100 
grains. — A  Goldfinch  consumed   about   90   grains  of 
Canary-seed  in  1 1  hours. — Sixteen  Canaries  consumed 
at  the  average  rate  of  100  grains  each  Ifl  -  I  hour-. 

The  consumption  of  food  by  these  birds  compared 
with  the  weights  of  their  bodies,  was  about  Otto-sixth, 
which,  supposing  a  man  to  consume  food  in  the  same 
proportion  to  his  weight,  would  amount  to  about  ■.'."» 
pounds  for  every  24  hours  ! 

I  .  i  it's  Fumitiar  //ijfnry  of  Bind.] 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CRESM 
II. 
In   u  former  paper*  we  gave   our  readers   an  ac- 
count  of  the   meeting  of  the  French  and 

armies  at  Crc-.-y,  under  the  command  of  their 
respective  monarchal  Philip  the  Sixth  and  ' 
the  Third,  and  of  the  preparations  on  both  -ides  for 
the  combat  which  was  expected  to  ensue.  We  -hall 
now  de-cribe  the  battle  which  dill  take  place,  ami 
the  manner  in  which  that  celebrated  victory  was 
gained,  which  shed  so  much  lustre  at  the  time'  upon 
the  arms  of  England,  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
to  her  historians  so  fertile  a  source  of  pride. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  on  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day. August  16,  134(1,  the  English  army  was  drawn 
up  on  a  gentle  slope,  in  the  rear  of  the  village  of 
I  ry,  and  that  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the 
French  troops,  in  spite  of  the  command-  of  Philip, 
and  the  .-age  councils  of  his  ablest  officers,  were 
hurried  hy  their  own  bad  discipline,  and  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  nobles,  into  the  plain  at  the  foot  of 
that  eminence,  alter  having  been  much  fatigued  by  a 
toilsome  march  from  Abbeville.  When  tic  English 
saw  them  advance,  they  rose  op  undauote 
the  ground  on  which  they  had  been  for  some  lime 
Seated,  and  fell  into  their  ranks.  The  battalion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  first  to  do  so,  and 
archers  stood  out  foremost,  being  arraved  in  the 
form  of  a  portcullis,  or  harrow,  "  u  disposition, 
"  which    gave    I  I  man   space    enough    for    the 

u-e  of  his  weapon,  same  time   that   H 

abled   the  ma--   to  watch  the  gorges  of  the  various 
and    roads    by   which    the  crest  of    the    posi- 
tion   was    approached    and    traversed.''      The    Earls 
•  Jay  Umfmxmt,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  58. 
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of  Northampton  and  Arundel,  who  cninmandcil  the 
the  English  army,  posted  them- 
:  order  on  tl.  -  wing,  KJ  that 

they  might  "■  iii  cm  ol  need. 

The   I  I  without  regard  to  any  plan 

or  arrangement  .   "  for  you  must  know 

iikcs,  earls,  barons,  ami 

.    oi    France   did    not    advance    in    any    regular 

r,   l>iit   one  after   tlte  other,  or  any  way  most 

Philip  himself,   although 

ha.i  yielded  to  thi 

ne  afterward*  as  r 

m  tight  of  the  English,  "  his  bl 
t»  boil,    and  he  cried  out  to  hi*  marshals,  "Order 
the   G  forward,  and  begiu  the-  battle  in   the 

name  of  God  and    S  were 

the  cross-bowmen  who  mied,   1 1»«-  army,  to 

the  number  of  14000;  they  had  marched  that  d... 
,  -  m  complete  armour,  with  their  cross-  bo w« 

lered  to  advance,   fold  their  leader  "  that 
were    not    in  a   fit   condition   to   tlo   any   great 
things  that  day  in  battle." 

TV  poor  Genoese  in  this  state  of  exhaustion  w.n- 
thu.s  hurried  to  the  fight;  while,  to  complete  their 
confusion,  at  this  moment  a  heavy  rain  tell,  accom- 
panied by  thunder,  and  "  a  very  terrible  ecljpj 
the  sun/and  before  this  rain,  a  great  flight  of  (.rows 
hovered  in  the  air  over  the  trench  battalions, 
•'  making  a  loud  noise,"  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
storm  elenred  up,  and  the  sun  sIk.iic  out  very  brightly  ; 
hut  the  English  had  it  on  their  baeks  and  the  French 
in  their  faces,  or.  as  the  pott  Alejn  says, — 

II..  phot  hi*  beanies  full  on  the  Frenchmen'*  eyes, 
And  against  them  let  his  arrows  fly, 
As  if  he  sided  with  our  arcliery. 
It    is   said   too,   ns    a   further   misfortune    for    the 
■  se,  that  the   showers  which  "  auxiliary  heaven 
distilled  that   day, "   had  the  effect   of  slackening  the 
strings  of  their  cross-bows  by  the   moisture.   >,■  as  to 
render     them     comparatively    useless  ;     while     "  our 
English    of  their    strings    more  care    did    take,'    and 
keeping  their    long-bows  in    the  cases,  drew   them  out 
and  in  admirable  condition  when  required. 
As  soon  as  the  Genoese  were  somewhat  in  order, 
they  approached  the  English,  setting  up  a  loud  shout 
in  order  to  frighten  them ;  butt.  .remained 

quite    firm,  and  "did    not   seem    to   attend   to    it;" 
then   set   up  a   second    shout,   and    advanced   n 
little    forward,    but  "  the     English    never    mow-d  ;" 
they  hooted  a  third  time,   advancing  with  n 

ted,  and  began   to   shoot.     The  English 
archers  then  advanced  one   step  forward,  and    "  shot 
their   arrows  with   such  force  and  quickness,   that  it 
if  it  snowed." 
The  (ienocse  could  not  withstand  the  force  of  these 
arrows,    which    pierced    completely    through    their 
ur  ;    so  sonic   of  them    cut   the   strings   of  their 
-bows,  others  flung   them   on   the   ground,   and 
all    turned   about   and   retreated   quit  ofited. 

The  French  had   drawn  up  a  large  body  of  incn-at- 
on   horseback,  richly  dressed,  to  support  the 
.cse;    and  when    Kin.'   Philip   saw  the  archers 
•  ailing  back,  he  cried  out  to  the  horsemen,  "  Kill  me 
>undrels!   for   they   only    stop   up   our   road 
without   any   reason."      And,    s;  art,  "  you 

would  then  have  seen  the  above-mentioned  men-at- 
arms  lay  about  them,  killing  all   they  could  of  tic  -e 
iwaj  i."     The-   English    continued    shooting    as 
kly   and   as   vigorously  as   before,  and   some   of 
iws  now  falling  among  Philip's  sumptui 

.amid   through  the 

bnwmt  n  to  attai !.  their 

opponents,  killed  and  woundec)  many,  "  making  them 


nd  fall  among  the  I  o  that  they  were  in 

such  confusion  they  could  never  rally  again."  At  this 
juncture  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  men,  armed  with 
their  long  knives,   advanced  through  th  t  the 

men-at-arms  and  archers,  who  made  y.  hem 

ante  among  the  French  in  their  confusion j 
then  "  falling  upon  carl-,  barons,  and  squires,  they 
slew  many;  at  which  the  King  of  England,"  w 

told.   "  was  afterwards  much  exasperated.''    not,    as  it 
would  seem,   because  he   thought    it    an  inhumanity, 
for  it  was  the  order  of  the   day   "  to  gi\e  no  quarter, 
or  hear  of  ransom  from  any  one,"   bur 
common,  men  had  had  the  presumption  to  --pill  the 

blood    of    knights    and    noble    gentlemen    with    their 

v  ulgar  butcher-knives. 

It    was   in  vaifl    that    the   French  >.;n     en- 

deavoured to  force  the  English  position  through  the 
hollow  roads   by  which   it  WS  bed    in   trout; 

the  archers  had  stationed  themselves  behind  the 
hedges  and  rows  of  trees  which  skirted  tl 
and  they  plied  with  a  furious  discharge  the  knights 
and  squires,  who  rode  fiercely  to  meet  their  tate. 
one,  men  and  horses,  till  the  dead  and 
the  dying  choked  up  the  way  ;  and  the  mass  ol 
cnlmrm  became  i  in  movable,  by  reason  of  the  check 
in  front  and  the  pressure  from  behind.  ilant 

Count  d'Alencon  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders  adyan 
however,   in  regular  order  with    their  battalions,   and 

ting,     a8    it    were    the    archers,    cane    upon    the 
e's    division,    where    they    fought    valiantly    for 
u  length  of  time.     The   King  of  France 
to  march   to  when'   he   saw  their   banners   displ 
but  "  there  was  a  hedge  of  archers  before  him." 

The    Prince    being    now    fairly    engaged    with    the 
French  men-at-arms,  was  in  danger  of  b< 
whelmed  by  numbers,   upon  which    the  second  ' 
lion   came  to  his   aid  ;    "  and  it  was   t  :hcr- 

wise  he  would  have  been  hard  pressed."     The 
division  seeing  the  danger  they  were  in,  sent  a  knight 
(Sir  Thomas  Norwich),  in  great  haste  to  tin-  King  of 
England,  who  was  posted  upon  an  eminence  i; 
windmill.    On  the  knight's  arrival,  be  said  to  the  king, 
"  sir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Lord  Strafford,  the 
l.orcl  Reginald  Cobham,  and  the  others  who  are  about 
your  son,  are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French,  and 
they  intreat  that  you  would   conic  to  tl 
with  your   battalion,   for  if  their  numbers  sliould  in- 
.   they  fear  he  will  have  too  much  to  do."      The 
replied, — "  Is   my   son   dead,    uuhor 
badly    wounded    that    he    cannot   support   him'. 
"  Nothing    of  the    sort,    thank   (hid  !'     rejoined    the 
knight.   "  but.  he  ja  in  so  hot  an  engagement,   that  he 

great  need  of  your  help."     The  king  answered, — 

"  Now,    Sir  Thomas,    return  back    to   those   thai 
you,    and   tell  them    from    me,    not  to  scud   again  for 
lay,    or   expect  that    1    -hall  come,    let  what 
will  happen  as  Ion::  and  say,  that 

I  command  them  to  let  the  boy  win  Ins  spun 
1  am  determined,   if  it   phase  God,   that  all  the  glory 
and  honour  of  this  day  shall  be  given  to  him   and   to 
those  into  whose  care  1  have   intrusted  him." 

The  knight  returned  to  his  lords  and  related  the 
king's  answer,  "  which  mightily  encouraged  them, 
and  made   them   repent   they   had  p    a 

i  -ult     was,    that    on    all     -rle-    the 

French  were    overthrown  :    towards  evening  "  many 
knights    and    scpiires    had    lost    their    I 
wandered   up   and   down   the   plain,    attacking   the 

-h   in  small  parties,  and  being,  of  com-.  ,  pU|  to 
slencoa    and    the    )  ;,,rl   of 
Flanders   both   "  fought    lustily   under    their   banners 
with  tie  .r  own  people,"  striving  hard  to  lore.-  the 
Hon  of  tl.     I.i'    ':   ii  ;  — 
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Bui  'iv..,-,  ill  weather  they  did  journey  in, 
A  ii  n  through  tl 

and  they  wen  ,  with  the   Earl  ol    ! 

the  nephew   of   th<    King  of    Prance,  the    Dul 

his  broth<  t  in-law,  and   many  knight*  and 
squit  attending  on   or  accompanying  them, 

••  in  ipite  of  their  prowess."     A*  tot  night  drew 

and  the  darkness  Increased,  the  confusion  of  the 
French  bi  retrievable)   King  Philip  him- 

self, who  had  fought  valiantly  throughout  the  eon- 
flict,  laboured  itJU  tocohdahe  It, even  niter  the  i 
of  HI  and  moat  akitful  officers ;  and  olthoagh 

be  had  around  him  not  more  than  sixty  men,  he  hid 

already  had  one  horae  lulled  under  him  by  an  arrow, 

ami  had  been  again  remounted  by  Sir  John  of 
Hainault,  when  that  noble  !  Uorted  bird  to 

quit  the  field  whilst  yet  he  might,  "Sire,  retreat 
whilst  yon  have  the  opportunity,"  h>  said  to  the  king, 
"and  do  nut  expose  yourself  so  simply!  if  you  have 

lost  this  battle,  another  time  you  will  he  the  con- 
queror."    Rut  as  his  entreaties  were   unheeded,  he 

took  the  bridle  of  the  kind's  horse  and  led  him  oil 
by  force.  The  king  then  rode  on  until  he  came  to 
the  castle  of  l.i  Broyes,  where  he  found  the 
shut.  "  for  it  ,,;b  very  dark;''  upon  which  he  Ordered 
the  governor  to  be  summoned  That  functionary 
came  Upon  the  battlements  anil  asked  who  it  was 
that  called  at  sin  h  an  hour  ;     And  the  kue;  answered 

"Open!    open!    governor)    it    is    the    fortune 
France" — or,  as  a  different  reading  of  Froissvt  his 
it,  "  the  unfbrtunai  Prance:"    The  governor 

hearing    the    king's    voice   immediately    descended, 

opened  the  gate    and    let  down   the   bridge j    the    king 

and  his  company  entered,  "  hut  lie  hud  only  with 
him  five  barons.  Philip  would  not,  however,  "  bury 
himself  in  such  a  place,"  but  having  taken  some 
refreshment,  again  set  out  at  midnight,  and  rode  on 
till  about  daybreak  j  be  reached  Amicus,  where  he 

halted.      His    retreat    from    the    field   of  battle  v, 
d    for    the    flight  of  those    troops    which    yet 

maincd;  or  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  "soone  as  the 
king  turned  head  his  men  turned  tailc."  lint  there 
was  no  pursuit  I    throughout  the  day  the  English  did 

not  quit  the  ranks  to  make  prisoners,  and  after  the 

battle  was  ended,    they  remained  on    the  field. 

When  at  length  the  possession  oi  the  field  seemed 
securely  to  rest  with  the   English,  and  when  they 

heard  "  uo  more  hooting  or  shouting,  nor  any  more 
crying  out  to  particular  lords  or  their  banners,"  King 
F.dward.  who  all  that  day  had  not  put  on  his  helmet, 
came  down    from   bis    post  with    his  whole    battalion, 

and  advancing  through  the  tins  and  tor<  hes  which 

had    been    lighted    because    of    the    obscurity    of    the 

I   embraced  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  arms  and 
ying,  "  Sweet  son!   (hid  give  yon  good 

perseverance  :  you  arc  my  son.  for  most  loyally  have 
you  acquitted  yourself  this  day:  you  are  worthy  to 
he  a  sovereign."  The  prince,  we  arc  told,  bowed 
down  very  low,  and  humbled  himself,  giving  all 
honour  to  the  king  his  father.  During  tin-  night,  the 
English  troops   "  made  frequent  thank  to  the 

I    for   the    happy  issue   of  the   day,  and   without 
rioting;'    tor  the  king  had  forbidden  all  riot  or  noise. 
On  the  following  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  very 
dense  fogj    and    King  Edward  sent  out  a  detachment 

the  field.  This  force  fell  in  with  a  fi 
body  of  hostile  troops,  who  were  coming  to  join 
Philip's  army,  in  ignorance  of  his  defeat ;  after  a 
short  encounter  the  French  fled,  and  "there  were 
slain  in  this  flight,  in  the  open  fields,  under  lied-,  s 
and  hushes,  upwards  of  seven  thousand,  and  had  it 
been  clear  weather  not  one  soul  would  have  esca] 
A  little  while  afterwards  the  same  detachment  fell  in 


with  a  s.-,  ,,nd   |  ,,  q,  | 


min 

■ 
ol   Rouen  and  the  Grand    Prior 

with    m,  tiieu,  an 

In  tin-  course  of  the  morning  tie  i 

Ion,  n  who  had  lost  their  way  on 
and   bail    lain   in  the  open    fields,    not    know 
the    king  or  of  their   U 
'     I 
and    it    I,  assured  Ui  me  for  fact,   that 

then-  were    slain    this    Sunday  morning  four  tl *    111 

many  us   in   tl.  •  unlay.         I 

humanity   tarnished   much  the   laurels  which    our 
countrymen  had  earned  by  their  bravery  upon 

immoral,'  Qj     they    Were    guilty    in 

S  an  urn 
The  next  duty  which  King  Edward  hud  to  disci, ... 
hat  of  ascertaining   the   number   and    eon,: 
of    the   slain.       He    ordered    on    this    h 
Reginald    Cobhain    and    Lord    Stratford,    with    t 
heralds,    t„    examine    the    arms  of  the    dead    km 
and  Bsntlemen  a-  figured  on  the  siireoat.s  which 
usually  worn  over  the  armour,  und  two  seCTCtarl 
write  down  their  names.      "They  took   much  pail 
Says   ProisSSrt,    "  to   examine  the    dead,    anil  WCI 
whole   day  in    the    field   of  battle,    not    returning    till 
just  as  the    king  was   sitting  down  to  supper.     They 
made  to  him  a  very  circumstantial  report  of  all   they 
had  observed,   and   said  they  found    SO    banners,  ih. 
bodies   of  eleven   princes,    12(H)   knights,  and    a' 
30,000  common  men."     Besides,  those  whoa 
we    have   already  recorded,   there  was   found   BID 
the    slain,   the  valiant    King  of  Bohemia,    Charles   of 
Luxembourg,  as  he  was  colled,  he   being  the  son  and 
successor  of  th<-  gallant  King  Henry  of  Luxembo 
who   had    ruled   over   the   empire   of  Germany    !. 
Tills;  (,,  i.ji  |       This  aged  monarch  had  lost  bis 
sight,  owing,  as  was   supposed,    to   poison  which   had 
administered    to    him,    while    engaged    in    the 
Italian    wars;     but   with   a    spirit    unbroken,    h 
heard  the  order  of  the   battle,  he   inquired  where   his 
s  ui.  the  Lord  Charles,  was:   bis  attendants 
that  they  did  not  know,  but  believed  he  itlng. 

The  king   then    said    to  them  :    "  Gentlemen, 
all  my  people,  my  friends,  and  brethren  at  arms  this 
day;   therefore   as    I   am   blind,    I  request  of  you 
lead  me  so  far  into  the  engagement  that  I  n   . 
one    stroke    with    my    sword.''       The    knights    replied 
they  Would  directly  lead   him  forward;   and   in  order 
that    they    might   not   lose    him    in    the   crowd,   they 
led    all    the   reins  of  their   horses    I  and 

put  the  king  at  their  head,  that  he  inighi  gratify 

wish,    and    advanced  towards    the   enemy.      His    son, 

the  Lord   Charles  of  Bohemia,   "  who  already  signed 

hi>  name  as    King  of  Germany,  and  bore  t!. 

had  come  in  good  order  to  the 

be  perceived  that  the  fortune  of  the  day 

turn  against  the 

liith,  and 

made  he   and   his  com- 

•  gallantly.    At  length  "  t 
advanced   so  tar  mat  tiny  were   ail    •  .   on 

the    morrow    they    were  found   on 

h  irscs  all    tied 

induced  t 

ron 
Turner  well  remarks,  if   . 
this  reign  for  which  we  have  only  Fi 
our  scepticism  must  take  a  large  sweep.    Dr.  Mcyrick 
thinks  the  circumstance  incredible ;   but  surely  in  an 
age  of  chivalry  such  a  display  of  gallantry  u. 
have  taken  place. 
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In  connexion  with  the  death  of  this  mnnarcli,  there 
it  n  circumstance   interesting  to  Englishmen, 
person*  are  aware  that,  besides  his  usual  coronet,  the 
Prince  "i  Wales  lia»  a  badge  of  honour  peculiar  to 

.If,  to  tlif  shape  of  three  ostrich   leathers   in  the 

I   a  Welsh  prune,  with  the  motto  Ich  Dien, 

"  I  serve."     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  device 

of  the  leathers  was  originally  taken   from  the  hanner 

of  the   fallen    King  of   llohcmia.  on   the   OCCBBlon  of 

inemorahlv   victory,  and  wan   then   assumed  for 

the   fir-t  time   hy  lVmee    Edward,   together  with  the 

The  poet  Alcyn  says, 

There  lay  the  trophic  of  our  chivalry, 

riumetl  of  In-  .them;  wliieh  the  Princo 

Tooke  ax  the  i-nsigu  of  his  victory, 

Which  he  did  after  wcare ;  and  ever  sinco 

The  Trinee  of  Wales  doth  that  iitchicvcmciit  Icoare 

Which  Kdward  tint  did  win  l>y  BaUBUSSl  there. 

According  to  Dr.  Mcyrick,  the  Prince  having  cap- 
tured the  standard  of  the  Kim;  of  Bohemia,  adopted 
the  device  which  it  bore, — three  ostrich  feathers  on 

a  Mack  ground,  each  lal>cllcd  with  the  words,  Ich 
Dien; — hut  he  did  not  wear  the  leathers  upon  his 
helmet,  a*  they  arc  now  represented  in  his  coronet. 

Some  of  our  antiquaries  have  thrown  discredit  upon 
the  whole  story  of  this  assumption  of  the  device. 
Pennant,  when  speaking  of  the  "  Feathers"  Inn 
•  r,  has  these  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
•'  Onr  historians  assert  that  they  were  the  three 
b  feathers  which  the  King  of  Bohemia  bore 
that  day  in  his  coronet;  and  that  he  was  slain  by 
I  (I ward,  who,  arizing  on  the  crest,  bore  from  that 
time  both  the  feathers  and  the  motto  Ich  Dien, — / 
tervt.  I  am  unwilling  to  sully  the  honour  of  our 
gallant  prince  by  SUppoaing  that  be  would  stain  his 
sword  in  so  unequal  an  encounter.  The  king  was 
blind  with  age,  and  finding  the  battle  go  against  his 
nllies,  was  led  by  his  own  orders,  into  the  r::^e  of  the 
combat,   determined   to   die   in   the  cause  of  France. 


Our  brave  prince,  probably,  might  assume  this  royal 
Cognisance  hi  memory  of  the  glorious  day.  and  add 
to  it  Ins  own  motto,  Ich  Dien,  the  old  English  for  / 
serve,  allusive  to  the  Scriptural  verse,  The  heir  while 
hr  is  a  chilli  difTerrth  not  from  a  servant  \ — an   imprest 

extremely  suitable  to  the  characteristic  modesty  and 

filial  piety  of  tlii-  prit 

Another  disputed  question  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Crcssy  is,  whether  cannon  wire  used  in  it  5 
We  often  find  it  said  that  in  King  Edward's  army 
there  were  a  few  of  those  novel  engines,  and  that  the 
pood  service  which    they  did    him  conduced  much   to 

his  victory |  but,  on  the  other  band,  many  modern 

writers  leave  out   all    mention   of  them,  not    deeming 

the  evidence  of  the  hot  to  be  strong  enough.  The 
Italian  writer,  Giovanni  Villain,  speaks  distinctly 
of  the  English  osing  "  bombards  which  shot  out 
balls  of  iron  with  fire,  to  terrify  and  destroy  the 
horses  of  the  French,"  and  of  their  discharges  being 
accompanied  with  "  so  great  a  shaking  and  noise 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Deity  were  thundering, 
and  with  a  great  slaving  of  men  and  horses."  On 
the  other  hand,  Froissart,  "  so  minute  in  all  his  cir- 
cumstance,"-—as  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  remarks, - 
nothing  about  the  use  of  cannon  at  this  battle j  and 
"I  have  therefore  not  alluded  to  them,  adds  that 
gentleman,  "as  the  more  recent  author  Villain,  who 
notices  them,  is  not  a  sufficient  authority."  Hut  in 
point  of  fact,  Vdlani  is  the  older  writer  of  the  two; 
for  he  WU  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  the  battle 
of  Crcssy  was  fought,  whereas  Froissart  WU  hut  a 
child  of  nine.  The  means  of  information  which 
Froissart  possessed,  wen'  probably  superior  to  those 
of  VOlant;  and  yet  as  Villani  died  only  two  years 
after  the  battle,  the  intelligence  upon  winch  he  built 

hi<  notice  of   it  most  have  been  fre.-h. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  victory  of  Cl 
WIS  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Calais,  which  fell  into 
Edward's  hands  after  a  close  siege  of  eleven  months. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OF  THK   CITY   OF  CHESTER. 


KASTOATE    ITIEET.    CHtJTII. 


Ciikstf.r,  or  West  Chester,  as  it  has  been  frequently 
called)  the  capital  of  the  county  palatine  of  that 
name,  is  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of 
England,  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  river  Dee,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
not  many  miles  to  the  south  of  Liverpool.  It  stands 
dose  to  the  edge  of  the  county,  thus  approaching 
very  near  to  the  neighbouring  district  of  Flintshire, 
in  North  Wales.  Its  position  gives  it  a  picturesque 
,  appearance;  it  is  built  on  a  dry  rock,  elevated  above 
the  stream  of  the  Dec,  which  winds  round  two  sides 
of  it  in  an  irregular  semicircle. 

Chester  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
England;  and  tradition,  as  usual,  assigns  it  a  more 
remote  origin  than  it  can  be  shown  to  be  entitled  to. 
"  I  shall  begin  my  account  of  this  respectable  city," 
says  Pennant,  "  by  declining  the  honour  of  affecting 
it  tn  have  been  of  British  foundation,  notwithstanding 
I  have  the  authority  of  Ramulph  the  Monk,  and 
Henry  Rradshaw,  another  religious  man  of  this  city." 
According  to  their  legendary  statements,  it  was 
founded  by  Leon  Gawer,  "a  mightie  strong  giant,' 
who  dug  cavern*  in  the  rock  to  be  used  for  habita- 
tions; but  the  first  buildings  which  were  erected  arc 
to  be  attributed  to  King  Leir,  who  caused  the  city 
Vol.  VIII. 


to  be  called  Guer  Leir — a  name  not  differing  very 
much  from  that  of  Caer  Lleon,  or  "  Camp  of  the 
Legion,"  by  which  it  was  known  among  the  Britons, 
after  the  occupation  of  our  country  by  the  Romans. 
Antiquaries  give  us  the  name  in  full,  in  the  following 
shape : — C<ier  Lleon  vaur  ar  ddyfr  Dvry,  which  is  trans- 
lated "  the  Camp  of  the  great  Legion  on  the  Dee," 
the  city  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  legion  so 
called.  Cluster  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain; 
it  was  the  termination  of  the  celebrated  Waiting  Slrret. 
or  great  military  road  which  the  conquerors  carried 
from  Dover  across  the  island.  The  name  Chester  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  word  Castrutn,  signi- 
fying a  camp ;  the  Saxons  called  it  Legaceattrr  and 
Legecetter. 

On  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  city  fell 
under  the  government  of  the  Britons ;  but  from  their 
hands  it  passed  into  those  of  the  Saxons,  in  the  year 
607.  In  the  ninth  century  it  suffered  greatly  from 
the  Danes.  These  pirates,  then  the  scourge  of  the 
kingdom,  having  met  with  a  severe  defeat  from  Alfred 
the  Great,  retreated  before  him:  in  their  flight,  col- 
lecting vast  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  they  com- 
1  mitted  the   care  of  their  wives,   their  shipping,  and 
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han*.  and  marclting  with 
d  neither  11  iiilit  nor  day 
till  they  had  reached  and  fortified  (luster.  Alfred 
was  active  in  pursuing,  but  he  did  not  overtake 
Dm  till  they  had  ••  embosomed  themaelses  In 
military  defences  which  the  military  knowledge  of 
day  respected  a*  impregnable,  though  which, 
perhaps,  our  attainments  might  dc-pise.  '  Alfred  tor 
two  gcd  them,  dtOVe   away  all  the  cattle  in 

the  vicinity,  slew  every  enemy  who  ventured  btyoad 
the  euctiin]>ment,  and  burnt  and  consumed  all  the 
corn  of  the  district.  Raving  taken  theK  mra-im1*, 
Alfred  prosecuted  the  siege  no  further;  contented, 
apparently,  with  keeping  hi-  enemiea  beyond  the 
frontier  of  the  dominions  which  he  considered  as  his 
own.  The  Danes  kept  possession  of  Chester  for  a 
j)art  of  the  Winter,  and  wire  afterwards  compelled  to 
depart  into  North  Wales,  to  procure  subsistence. 

Alter    the   evacuation    of  Cheater  by  the  Danes,    it 

continued  in  ruins  till  i'  w;f  restored   about  the  year 

■r  inis,  by  Ktlielfleda,  "  the  undegenerate  daughter 

of  tl  Alfred,"    as    Pennant    calls    her:     this 

ration  of  the  city,  and  its  erection  into  a  military 

lion,   seem   to  have  been  a  part   of  the  t] 
which  Alfred  bail  devised,  and  which  his  sou  Edward 

Oted,  for  restraining  the  incursions  of  the  Danes 
ml  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  they  were 
allowed  to  occupy  iu  England.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Edgar,  it  became  a  station  for  the  S  axon  nary  ;  and 
it  ia  in  this  city  that  the  monarch  exhibited  a  remark- 
able instance  of  that  ostentatious  display  "f  Rower 
which  constituted  one  of  the  principal  features  of  his 
It  is  stated  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  that 
Edgar  sailed  with  a  great  fleet  to  Chester  on  the  Dee, 
and  that,  eight  kings,  or  sub-kings,  as  they  are  called, 
Kenneth    King  of    Scotland,   Malcolm   of  Cumbria, 

i  :»us  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles,  three  kings  of 
VTalaa,  and  two  others,  repaired  thither  at  his  com- 
mand to  do  him  homage.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  confession  of  his  power:  "  his  puerile  vanity." 
saya  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  "  demanded  a  more  painful 
sacrifice:  he  ascended  a  large  vessel  with  his  nobles 
and  officers,  and  he  stationed  himself  at  the  helm, 
while  the  eight  kings  who  had  come  to  do  him  honour 
1  to  take  the  seats  of  the  watermen, 
and  to  row  him  down  the  Dee, — a  most  arrogant 
insult  on  the  feelings  of  others  whose  titular  dignity 
was  equal  to  his  own.  Edgar  crowned  the  scene. 
and  consummated  his  disgrace  by  declaring  to  his 
courtiers  that  his  successors  might  then  call  them- 
selves Kings  of  England,  when  they  could  compel  so 
many  kings  to  give  them  such  honours."  The  whole 
story  is  disbelieved  by  some. 

After  l>cing  again  placed  temporarily  under  the 
power  of  the  Danes,  the  city  of  Cheater  was  defini- 
tively bestowed  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 

ther  with  the  earldom,  upon  I Iugh  Lupus,  am  of 
the  kinsmen  of  William;  to  him  the  Conqueror  dele- 
gated a  very  full  power,  making  Ics  a  county  palatine, 
and  filing  him  such  a  sovereign  jurisdiction,  that  the 
ancient  earls  kept  their  own  parliaments,  and  bad 
their  own  courts  of  law,  iu  which  any  offence,  against 
the  dignity  of  "  the  Sword  of  Chester,"  was  as  cog- 
nizable there  as  the  like  offence  would  have  been  at 

tminster  against  the  dignity  of  the  royal  crown. 
condition    of  the  city  at    that  period,  and  for 

tome    time    previous,    tuny    be     collected     from     the 
Dom'iday-book,    whieb    shows    that    in    the    reign   of 
-or.    there     existed     131     ratable 
-  .",fi   that  belonged  to  the  Bishop.     It 
waa  in  the  enjoyment,  by  prescription,  of  many  privi- 
leges.     It    bad   a  guild  mercntory,   analogous   to  the 
rations  of  later  days,  so  that  no  person  who 


n ot  of  that  society  could  exercise  any  trade,  or 
on  any  commerce  within  its  precincts  .  two  over- 
fed from  the  most  respectable  citi 
appointed  to  maintain  the  righta  of  the  guild,  and 

e  for  the  use  of  the  city,  all  the  CUStoma  paid 
by  stranger-,  except  during  the  fairs.  Jt  appears, 
al-o,  that  the  cftf  welded  ten  marks  and  a  half  of 
silver,  of  which  two-thirds  went  to  the  king,   and  the 

remainder  to  the  earl;  that  whenever  the  king  visited 

the  city  in  person,  he  claimed  from  every  plough,  land 
two  hundred  ftasJSai  or  capons,  one  cuna  or  vat  of  ale, 
and  a   portion  of  butter   defined  by  the  wind   msra; 
that  there  were    twelve  judges   in  the  city,  and  seven 
mint-masters;    that   whenever  repairs   were   wanting 
for  the  walls,  or   the  hedge,  notice  was  given  for  one 
man  out  of  every  bcdcland  iu  the  county  to   ap| 
and  iu   case   of  absence   he  was   fined  forty  shill 
to   be   divided    between    the    king  and  the  carl, 
value  set  upon  human  life  may  be  estimated  from  the 
amount  of  the  fines  imposed; — namely,  four  pounds 
for   killing  a   man   upon   certain    holidays,  and  forty 
shillings  oil  any  other   day;    there  was  also  a  penalty 
or  a  pu'ii  linient  inflicted  upon  persons  who  made 
bad  ale. 

For  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  popqu 
Chester  was  the  head -quarters  of  the  troops  empi 
to  defend  the  English  border  against  the  inclusive 
attacks  of  the  Welsh;  it  seems  also  to  have  been  in 
the  words  of  Pennant,  "a  constant  rendezvous  of 
troops,  and  place  damns  for  every  expedition  on  this 
side  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  times  ot  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  the 
Third."  The  final  acknowledgment  by  the  Welsh 
of  the  nty  of  the   English  was   made  in  this 

city,  in  I. hill,  when  the  homage  of  the  freeholders  was 
ed  by  Edward  of  Carnarvon,    Prince  ol    Wales, 
then    an    infant.     During    tin  I     the    H 

Chester  sulfered  in  common  with  the  whole  ot  'the 
country;  in  1506  it  was  visited  by  the  -  sick- 

ness, which  carried  oil  inety-one  house  'holders  iu 
three  days;  and  eleven  years  afterwards,  a  pestil 
made  such  ravages,  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
overgrown  with  grass.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  inhabitants  experienced  the  severity  of 
the  persecutions  by  which  the  reign  of  Mary  arai 
distinguished;  and  the  year  l.'i.'il.  was  distinguished 
for  the  martyrdom  nl  (icorge  Marsh,  who,  tor  preach- 
ing against  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  for  steadily 
adhering  to  the  Protestant  faith,  was  first  imprisoned 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  afterwards  burnt.  "  I 
hare  often  been  informed,"  says  Pennant,  "  by  the 
worthy  Doctor  William  Cowper,  that  when  Marsh 
was  brought  to  Boughton,  the  place  of  execution,  by 
the  Sheriffs  Amory  and  Cooper,  the  last,  an  ancestor 
of  the  Dm  tor,  favouring  the  religion  of  the  siilferer, 
attempted  his  rescue;  hut  being  overpowered  by  his 
brothor-olliecr,  was  obliged  to  fly  till  better  tunes, 
when  he  returned  and  discharged  the  office  of  mayor, 
in  1561." 

About  this  period,  too,  Chester  was  the  scene  of  a 
little  event  which  was  attended  with  consequences 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  followers  of  the 
Reformed  religion   in   those  days,  and   of  which   the 

memory  ii  even  now  preserved  in  the  city.     In  the 

year  1558,  Dr.  Henry  Cole,  a  satire  of  fjodshill,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  i-  reported 
to  have  been  rntrnsted  with  roe  commission  issued  by 
Mary,  to  empower  the  Lord- Deputy  of  Ireland  to  insti- 
tute prosecutions  against  such  of  the  native-    i-  should 

re  the  cere  monies  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.    The  doctor  stopped  at  Chester  on  his  way  to 

Ireland,  and  having  put  up  at  the  IJlue  l'o-t-  Inn,  in 
Bridge  Street,  wa-  vi-ited  by  the  mayor,  to  whom,  in 
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the  coarac  of  conversation,  he  comtnanicated  the 
buaineaa  In  which  I"-  wax  then  engaged]  opening  bit 
cloak-bag,  be  took  oat  b  leather  box,  ob*  rving  with 
exaltation  "  be  bad  that  within  which  woold  kuh  tin- 
beretica  of  Ireland.''  The  hostess  accidentally  over- 
beard  the  diacoone,  and  having  a  brother  who  wan  a 
proteatant,  she  became  alarmed  tor  hit)  safety,  and 
with  a  surprising  quickness  of  thought  she  tuok  tlic 
opportunity  whilst  the  doctor  wax  complimenting  his 
worabip  down  the  ttaira,  to  open  the  box,  take  out 
the  oommiaaion,  and  leave  inateaij  a  pack  of  i 
with  the  knave  of  cluba  upperaoei  Soon  afterwarda 
the  dean  sailed  for  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1358.  Being  introduced  to  the 
Lord-Deputy  Fitxwalter,  and  the  Privy- Council,  he 
explained  the  nature  of  his  embassy  at  some  length, 
ami  then  presented  the  box,  containing,  as  he  thought, 
the  commission)  his  lordship  took  it,  and  having 
lifted  the  lid   beheld  with  considerable  surprise  the 

paek  of  cards  with  the  knave  on  the  top.     The  doctor 

was  thunderstruck,  and  In  much  eonfuaion  affirmed 

that  a  commission   he  certainly  had,   and    that 

artful  person  must  have  made  the  exchange.  "Then," 

taid  Ins  lordship,  "you  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
return  ta  LonCUR)  and  get  it.  renewed:  meanwhile, 
we'll  shullle  the  cards. "      This    unwelcome    ad\  ice  the 

doctor  was  constrained  to  follow,  although  in  such  a 

disagreeable  season  of  the  year;  but  before  he  could 
reai  b  Ireland  a  second  time,  the  queen  died,  and  her 
■unary  commission  became  useless.  The  woman, 
whose  dexterity  and  presence  of  mind  had  thus  pro- 
videntially operated,  was  rewarded  by  Elizabeth  with 
a  pension  of   forty  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  the  first  and  the 

Parliament,  Cheater  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of 
the  latter;  it  was  stoutly  defended  by  Lord  Byron, 
who  did  not  surrender  till  the  garrison  had  Buffered 

privations  such  as  no  other  city  had  experienced  in 
those  days.  About,  a  century  afterwards,  the  last 
military  event  of  importance,  which  is  recorded  >>f 
Chester,  took  place;  it  was  fortified  in  1745,  against 
the  Pretender. 

That  part  of  Chester  which  is  strictly  called  the 
city,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  marks  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  serves  now  as  a  healthful  and 
favourite  walk  of  the  inhabitants.  The  form  of  the 
city  and  its  internal  arrangement  sufficiently  indicate 
its  Roman  origin.  It  has  the  figure  which  the 
Romans  gave  to  their  camps — an  oblong;  it  has  four 
I,  tour  principal  streets,  diverging  at  right  angles 
from  a  common  centre,  and  extending  towards  the 
cardinal  points,  till  each  is  terminated  by  a  gate. 
These  streets  are  respectively  named  Kastgate  Street, 
Northgate  Street,  Bridgegate  Street,  and  Watergate 
Street;  the  two  first  are  continued  in  the  same 
direction  to  some  distance  beyond  the  walls,  under 
different  names. 

"The  structure  of  the  four  principal  streets,"  says 
Pennant,  "  is  without  parallel.  They  run  direct  from 
East  to  West  and  North  to  South,  and  are  excavated 
and  sunk  many  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  car- 
riages are  driven  far  below  the  level  of  the  kitchens, 
on  a  line  with  ranges  of  shops  ;  over  which,  on  each 
side  of  the  streets,  passengers  walk  from  end  to  end, 
BO  me  from  wet  or  beat,  in  galleries  (or  rows  as  they 
are  called,)  purloined  from  the  first  floor  of  each 
house,  open  in  front  and  balustraded.  The  back 
courts  of  all  these  houses  are  level  with  the  rows; 
but  to  go  into  any  of  these  four  streets,  it  is  necessary 
to  descend  a  flight  of  several  steps.'' 

Chester  has  long  been  celebrated  for  these  "  rows  ." 
they  are  indeed  the  most  marked  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  city,  being  at  the  present  day  peculiar 


to  it  ;  or,  a-  an  old  antiquary  says,  "  a  lingular  pro- 
perty or  praise  to  tins  city,  whereof  I  know  not  the 
hi.,     of  any  other,''      Th  IW  to    be    found    on 

both  Side*  of  Eaatg  throughout  the  gn 

part  of  its  length,  also  on  both  aidea  of  the  u 
portion  of  Watergate  and  Bridge  Streets,  aa  well  aa 
to  a  i    it  tin  eXteM  m  Northgate  Street,    In  all  p 
bility  they  wire    formerly  to   be  wen  in    every  part  of 
these  ■Crania,   but   their  extent   has   been  dimim-hcd, 
even    Within    a    fw    vcars.      They   are,    aa    Pennant 
dan  ribea  them,   galleries  occupying   the  front  rooms 
of   the    first   floors,    and    running    in   a   continuous 
passage  through  a  long  line  of  houses;  on  the  one  side 
they  are  open  to  the  street,  and  fenced  with  a  railing, 
which   is   broken   at   intervals   by  thick   pillars 
serve  to  support  the  upper  floors,  while  on  the  other, 
they   are   lined    with   shops,    which   may   lie  said   to 

occupy  the   back   r is  of  the  first  floors.     'I  I 

shops  are  amongst  the  principal  in  the  town,  l>eing 
much  freipicntcd,  on  account  of  the  protection  which 
ivcrcd  row  a  (lords  to  passengers  from  the  rain 
and  the  heat.  The  communication  with  the  street  is 
conveniently  kept  up  by  means  of  flights  of  steps, 
placed  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  'I : 
parts  of  the  houses  which  are  immediately  under  the 
rows,  or  the  parts  which  we  may  call  the  ground 
Boom,  arc  converted  into  shops,  storehouses,  or 
vaults  ;  but  as  these  shops  open  directly  into  the 
street,  they  are  not  so  much  resorted  to  as  their 
sheltered  neighbours  in  the  rows  above. 

The  appearance  which  these  rows  present  from  the 
street,  may  be  well  understood  from  our  engraving 
in  the  preceding  page,  which  shows  a  part  of  the 
row  on  the  right-band  side  of  Eastgate  Street;  and 
the  accompanying  cut  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
interior  of  the  same  row,  which  forms,  indeed,  oue 
of  the  most  frequented  promenades  in  the  city.  The 
floor  of  the  rows  is  tolerably  level;  their  height  varies 
with  the  houses.  "  so  that  in  some  places  a  tall  man 
is  obliged  to  stoop  a  little,  and  in  others  he  may  have 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  above  him." 

There  has  been  much  speculation  among  antiqua- 
ries as  to  the  origin  of  these  rows;  anil  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  were  first  erected  as  gallcric-, 
from  which  the  citizens  might  defend  themselves 
against  those  sudden  inroads  of  armed  cavalry,  to 
which  they  were  so  much  exposed  in  ancient  days,  in 
consequence  of  their  position  on  the  frontier  of  the 
English  and  Welsh.  The  motives  of  health  aud  con- 
nee  are  also  urged  by  oue  of  the  writers  in  that 
celebrated  work  the  Vale  Royal  of  England,  aa  they 
quaintly  called  Cheshire  two  hundred  yeara  ago;  and, 
as  he  says,  because  the  conflicts  of  the  citizens  with 
their  enemies  continued  a  long  time,  "  it  was  needful 
for  them  to  leave  a  space  before  the  doors  of  these 
their  upper  buildings,  upon  which  they  might  stand 
in  safety  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies'  ho. 
and  withal  defend  their  houses  from  spoil,  aud 
stand  with  advantage  to  encounter  their  enemies 
when  they  made  incursions. "  l'ennant  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  he  refers  them  to  a  Roman  origin. 
"  These  rows  appear  to  me,"  he  says,  "  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  ancient  vestibules,  and  to  have  been 
a  form  of  building  preserved  from  the  time  when  the 
city  was  possessed  by  the  Romans.  They  were  built 
before  the  doors,  midway  between  the  streets  of  the 
houses,  and  were  the  places  where  dependents  waited 
for  the  coming  out  of  their  patrons,  and  under  which 
they  might  walk  away  the  tedious  minutes  of  expec- 
tation. The  shops  beneath  the  rows  were  the  crypt* 
and  apothecee  (the  vaults  and  storehouses),  for  the 
wares  necessary  to  the  owners  of  the  houses.  The 
streets,"  he  adds,  "  were  once  considerably  deeper, 
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as  is  apparent  from  the  shops,  whose  floors  lie  far 
below  the  present  pavement.  In  digging  founda- 
tions for  houses,  the  Roman  pavement  is  often  dis- 
covered at  the  depth  of  four  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
The  lesser  streets  and  alleys  which  run  into  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  sloped  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter,  as  is 
particularly  visible  in  Bridge  Street,  but  these  arc 
destitute  of  the  galleries  or  rows." 

Whatever  may  be  the  origiii  of  this  peculiarity  in 
the  four  principal  streets  of  Chester,  it  can  hardly 
be  commended  on  the  score  of  beauty  j  nor,  in  spite 
of  the  praises  of  the  local  historians,  is  it  a  source 
of  much  convenience  to  the  inhabitants,  however 
highly  they  may  value  it  as  u  remnant  of  past  ages, 
and  on  account  of  its  singularity.  The  writer  in  the 
Vale  Royal  says,  that  this  mode  of  buildiug  "  proves 
itself  to  be  of  most  excelleut  use,  for  the  dry  and 
easy  passage  of  all  sorts  of  people  upon  their  neces- 
sary occasions  ;"  but  this  partial  protection  from  the 
weather  is  dearly  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  greater 
advantages.  As  is  observed  in  Malte-Brun'a  >co- 
graphy,  "  the  manner  in  which  these  streets  are 
built  may  be  uncommon,  but  it  i»  oy  no  means  con- 
venient; the  shops  are  sma.i  and  narrow,  the  porticos 
low,  irregular,  and  supported  by  massive  columns." 
We  may  add,  that,  in  former  days,  rows  were  not 
peculiar  to  Chester.  Speaking  of  Bridgenorth, 
Leland  says,  "  There  is  one  very  fayne  street  goes 
from  north  to  south,  and  on  each  syde  this  street 
the  houses  be  gallercd,  soe  that  meu  may  passe  dry 
by  them  if  it  raine,  according  to  some  streets  in 
Chester  cyttie." 


Wit  vtsokvkr  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  false- 
hood and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over;  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under 
an  everlasting  jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  ho  is  not  be- 
lieved when  he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted,  when  perhaps  he 
means  honestly.  When  a  man  hath  once  forfeited  the 
reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will 
then  serve  his  turn,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. — Steele. 


With  what  astonishment  and  veneration  may  we  look  into 
our  own  souls,  where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  such  inexhausted  sources  of  perfection? 
We  know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be- 
always  in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul,  considered  with  its 
Creator,  is  like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines  that  may 
draw  nearer  to  another  for  all  eternity  without  a  possibility 
of  touching  it.  And  can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting 
as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approaches  to 
Him,  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of  perfection  but  of  hap- 
piness 1 — Addison. 


The  religious  pleasures  of  a  well-disposed  mind  move 
gently,  and,  therefore,  constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by 
ecstasy  and  rapture,  but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  still 
and  sober,  yet  greater  and  stronger  than  when  the  senses 
make  grosser  impressions. — South. 

Wb  are  often  infinitely  mistaken,  and  take  the  falsest 
measures,  when  we  envy  the  happiness  of  rich  and  great 
men;  we  know  not  the  inward  canker  that  eats  out  all  their 
joy  and  delight,  and  makes  them  really  much  more  mise- 
rable than  ourselves. Bishop  Hall. 


Humility  is  the  vital  principle  of  Christianity:  that  prin- 
ciple by  which,  from  first  to  last,  she  lives  and  thrives:  and 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  or  decline  of  which,  she  must 
decay  or  flourish. Wilberforck. 

It  is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  inten- 
tional lying,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Johnson. 


When  men  take  sinful  means  to  avoid  a  calamity,  that 
way  very  often  brings  it. — Wall. 


POISONOUS  PLANTS, 

II. 


MoNx'a-HUOD,  or  Wolf's-bank, 
(Aconitus  napellus.) 

Most  of  the  species  of  Aconite  have  been  deemed 
poisonous.  The  ancients  had  so  great  a  feur  for  its 
fatal  effects,  that  they  were  afraid  to  touch  the  plants ; 
and  hence  many  superstitious  cautions  arose  as  to 
the  manner  of  gathering  them.  They  pretended  to 
have  a  method  of  preparing  this  poison,  so  that  it 
should  not  destroy  its  victim  until  the  expiration  of 
one  or  two  years. 

The  Monk's-hood,  on  account  of  the  stately  appear- 
ance of  its  stem,  and  the  beauty  of  its  blossom,  is 
often  cultivated  in  gardens.  Its  native  countries  are  the 
mountainous  and  woody  regions  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  for  many  years. 

Owing  to  its  common  cultivation,  the  ill  effects  of 
the  Monk's-hood  are  often  experienced  by  children, 
who  incautiously  chew  the  flowers  or  leaves ;  for  every 
part  of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  is  strongly  poisonous, 
but  the  root  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful 
poison.  When  first  chewed,  it  excites  a  slight  si  liga- 
tion of  acrimony,  but  afterwards  an  insensibility  or 
numbness  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  a  burning 
sensation  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  accompanied 
with  shiverings  and  chilliness.  The  juice  applied  to 
a  »i mini  produces  also  very  serious  symptoms.  This 
plant  has  had  the  name  Wolf's-bane  applied  from 
the  fatal  effects  of  its  root  on  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  particularly  the  wolf  and  all  the  dog-tribe, 
cats,  mice,  &c. 

Although  not  always  fatal  to  man,  many  instances 
arc  on  record  of  death  having  taken  place  from  itsei! 
From   among   many   others    we   select   the   following. 
The  root  was  given  to  four  condemned  criminals,  two 
ut  Rome  iu  the  year  1524,  and  two  at  l'raguc  in  the 
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year    1561]    of  these,   two   soon   perished,    and    the 
others  were  with  clillieulty  saved. 

Tin-  following;  remarkable  CM  '  urrence  is  said  to  h.n  ■ 
happened  in  Sweden.  A  person  having  eaten  some  o'" 
tlie  fresh  leaven  of  the  Monk's-hood,  became  mail ; 
the  surgeon  who  was  called  to  his  assistance,  de- 
duce! that  the  plant  was  not  the  cause  of  the  disorder, 
and  to  convince  the  assembly  that  it  was  perfectly 
innocent,  he  cat  freely  of  its  leaves,  but  he  suffered 
for  his  temerity,  for  soon  afterwards  he  died  in  great 
agony. 

The  deleterious  effects  of  the  Monk's-hood  have  not 
prevented  its  use  iu  medicine;  but,  as  with  all  other 
violent  agents,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
its  application,  which  should  be  in  very  small  doses, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  hand.  When 
employed  it  is  generally  iu  cases  of  rheumatism. 

The  common  Wolf  s-bune  is  u  great  ornament  to 
our  shrubberies,  as  it  will  grow  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  in  situations  where  other  plants  of  the  same 
■eon  will  not,  although  the  whole  of  this  tribe  delight 
in  the  shade. 


WAR. 

Tn  I  first  conflict  between  man  and  man  was  the  mere 
evertion  of  physicul  force,  unaided  by  auxiliary 
weapons — his  arm  was  his  buckler,  his  fist  was  his 
mare,  and  a  broken  head  the  catastrophe  of  his 
em  ountcrs.  The  battle  of  unassisted  strength  was 
succeeded  by  the  more  rugged  one  of  stones  and 
clubs,  and  war  assumed  a  sanguinary  atpect.  As 
man  advanced  in  refinement,  as  his  faculties  expanded, 
and  his  sensibilities  became  more  exquisite,  he  grew 
rapidly  more  ingenious  and  experienced  id  the  art  of 
destroying  his  fellow  beings.  He  invented  a  thousand 
devicei  to  defend  and  to  assault; — the  helmet,  the 
cuirass,  and  the  buckler,  the  sword,  the  dart,  and  the 
javelin,  prepared  him  to  elude  the  wound,  as  well  as 
to  branch  the  blow.  Still  urging  on  in  the  brilliant 
and  philanthropic  career  of  invention,  he  enlarges 
and  heightens  his  powers  of  defence  and  injury. 
The  aries,  the  scorpio,  the  balista,  and  the  catupulta, 
give  a  horror  and  sublimity  to  war;  and  magnify  its 
glory  by  increasing  its  desolation.  Still  insatiable, 
though  armed  with  machinery  that  seemed  to  reach 
the  limits  of  destructive  invention,  and  to  yield  a 
power  of  injury,  commensurate  even  with  the  desire 
of  revenge — still  deeper  researches  must  be  made  in 
the  diabolical  arcana.  With  furious  zeal  he  dives  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth;  he  toils  midst  poisonous 
minerals  and  deadly  salts; — the  sublime  discovery  of 
gunpowder  blazes  upon  the  world;  and,  finally,  the 
dreadful  art  of  fighting  by  proclamation  seems  to 
endow  the  demon  of  War  with  ubiquity  and  omni- 
potence. 

This,  indeed,  is  grand  ! — this,  indeed,  murks  the 
powers  of  mind,  and  bespeaks  that  endowment  of 
reason  which  distinguishes  us  from  the  animals,  our 
inferiors.  The  unenlightened  brutes  content  them- 
selves with  the  native  force  which  Providence  has 
assigned  them.  The  angry  bull  butts  with  his  horns, 
us  did  his  progenitors  before  him  :  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  and  the  tiger,  seek  only  with  their  talons  and 
their  fangs  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  fury;  and  even 
the  subtle  serpent  darts  the  same  venom,  aud  uses 
the  same  wiles,  as  did  his  sire  before  the  flood.  Man 
alone,  blessed  with  the  inventive  miud,  goes  on  from 
discovery  to  discovery — enlarges  and  multiplies  bis 
powers  of  destruction  ;  arrogates  the  tremendous 
weapons  of  Deity  itself,  and  tasks  creation  to  assist 

him  in  destroying  his  brother  worm ! Wash  ington 

Irving. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  CHINA. 

111. 

A.  Chinese  Dinner. 

A  i  i  w  days  before  our  departure  from  Canton,  wc 
found  at  our  house  a  visiting  card  from  tin-  BosM 
men  bant,  Mowqua,  and  an  invitation  to  dinner  along 
with  it;  the  notes  of  invitation  among  the  Chinese  are 
much  larger  than  those  in  use  with  us,  aud  written  on 
extremely  beautiful  red  paper.  Mowqua  is  one  of  the 
youngest  Ilongists;  he  is  in  the  possession  of  tbe  white 
knob  upon  the  cap,  which,  as  it  struck  us,  is  ot 
ivory,  and  betokens  the  fifth  rank  of  mandarins. 
About  half-past  six  in  the  evening  wc  presented  our- 
selves at  this  uldermauie  dinner,  as  the  English  call 
it :  servants  w  ith  large  lanterns  preceded  us,  and 
quantities  of  cotton  were  provided  to  fortify  the 
drums  of  our  eurs  against  the  Chinese  music.  The 
spine  before  the  door,  and  the  whole  entrance,  were 
filled  with  attendants ;  Chinese  lanterns  were  burn- 
ing mi  all  sides,  and  the  most  startling  music  wel- 
comed our  arrival. 

As  the  guests  entered,  they  were  saluted  by  the 
host  and  his  son,  and  amidst  a  profusion  of  compli- 
ments conducted  quite  up  to  the  chairs  in  the  re 
tion-rooifl.  The  uttire  of  these  rich  Chinese  on  the 
evening  in  question  was  extraordinarily  splendid  : 
young  Mowqua  wore  over  all  his  silk  coats  and  vests, 
which  were  confined  by  a  beautiful  silk  sash,  a  cloak 
of  the  costliest  furs.  They  kept  their  velvet  caps 
with  knobs  constantly  upon  their  heads;  the  magni- 
ficent tufts  of  these  men,  of  singular  strength  and 
length,  gave  them  a  dignified  mien.  The  guests  seated 
themselves  upon  the  chairs,  which  were  ranged  in 
two  long  and  straight  rows;  and  tea  was  immedi- 
ately offered  iu  large  cups,  each  with  a  little  shallow 
saucer,  serving  us  a  lid,  and  the  whole  standing  upon 
a  plate  of  silver  or  gold.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Chinese,  like  the  Japanese,  drink  their  tea  without 
either  sugar,  milk,  or  ruin  ;  they  throw  some  tea  into 
the  cup  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it ;  so  soon  as  it 
has  stood  a  short  time  they  scoop  up  the  clear  liquid 
into  the  saucer-lid,  and  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible. 
As  the  tea  thus  used  by  the  Chinese  consists  of  entire 
leaves,  and  is  not  broken  up,  the  extract  is  perfectly 
limpid. 

Amongst  the  furniture  which  adorned  the  saloon 
of  this  rich  merchant,  were  two  large  lanterns  of  horn  ; 
they  were  full  three  feet  high,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  yet  nowhere  could  we  see  any  trace  of  «  join- 
ing. We  also  remarked  that  Mowqua  possessed  a 
large  English  plate  of  looking-glass,  which  is  much 
superior  to  the  Chinese,  but  he  desired  not  to  attract 
attention  by  the  use.  of  European  articles,  and  had, 
therefore,  caused  the  plate  to  be  fixed  in  an  ordinary 
and  very  clumsy  Chinese  frame.  In  a  large  adjoining 
room  was  the  whole  instrumental  music,  with  several 
eminent  singers,  who  kept  playing  during  the  whole 
feast,  and  performed  a  kind  of  opera  ;  tbe  noise  they 
made  was  positively  horrible,  but  the  Chinese  took 
no  notice  of  it  ;  only  when  the  entertainment  paused 
for  a  moment  they  listened  to  the  singing,  and  had  com- 
monly a  joke  to  laugh  at,  or  an  observation  to  make. 

Presently  the  dinner  began:  we  were  conducted 
into  another  room,  and  took  our  places  at  little  four- 
cornered  tables,  each  meant  for  six  persons.  The 
tables  were  placed  together  iu  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle,  and  the  side  towards  the  centre  remained  un- 
occupied. At  the  middle  table  sat  the  host,  and  at 
every  other  table  sat  a  Chinese,  who  did  the  honours 
of  it.  The  empty  sides  of  the  table,  where  no  one 
sat,  were  hung  with  scarlet  drapery,  beautifully 
worked  in  embroidery  of  gold  and  different  coloured 
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silks  |    CMMM  flowers,   but  nut  very  striking  Conns, 
furnished  the   pattern.     On    the    front   edge  of  each 
table  were  placed   the   finest  fruits,  in  little  baskets, 
with  beautiful   flow.rs  stink  between  them.     Besides 
these,    the  who.e   table   was    covered  with    little   <  ups 
and  plates,   which  were   ranged  with  great  pre. 
and  eontained  fruits,  preserves,  confectionary,  slices 
of   bread    and    butter,   with    small  birds    cold,    and 
hundreds   of  other  things.     An  extraordinary  degree 
of  art  had  been  expended  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
articles  ;  amongst  the  rest  were  whole  rows  of  little 
plates,  filled  with  elegantly-raised  three  and  four  cor- 
1  pyramids,  composed  of  little  bits  of  pheasants, 
larded   geese,  sausages,  and  so    forth.     Here   stood 
plates  with  small  oranges, ;  there  preserved  plums ; 
and    here   again    almonds.     Various  little    seeds,  of 
different   colours,  were  served  upon  shallow  saucers, 
so  arranged,   however,   that   each  colour  occupied   a 
particular  field.   Wt  here  recognised  a  kind  of  quincc- 
seed,  of  very  delicate  flavour ;  chick-peas,   whieh,  if 
eaten   frequently,    are   said    to    produce   a  very   bad 
effect }   and    chestnuts   and  hazel-nuts,   which   come 
from  the  province  of  Pecheli,  and  greatly  excel  our 
fruits   of   the    same   kind.     There   were,    moreover, 
grapes,  which  likewise  came  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  ;   with  preserved  ginger,  citrons, 
and  lemons.    After  making  but  a  short  stay  in  China, 
one  is  accustomed  to  see  daily  and   hourly  that  the 
Chinese  conduct  all  their  arrangements  in  a  different 
style  and  manner  from   ourselves  ;   it  was  thus  also 
with  the  repast,  for  we  began  with  the  dessert. 

By  way  of  cover,  three  small  cups  are  placed 
before  each  scat ;  the  first  on  the  left  hand  is  filled 
with  soy,  which  the  Chinese  add  to  almost  every  sort 
of  food  ;  the  second  serves  for  the  ordinary  eating ; 
and  in  the  third  is  a  little  spoon  of  porcelain  for  the 
soups.  In  front  of  these  three  cups,  which  are  ranged 
in  a  line,  lie  the  two  round  little  chop-sticks,  which, 
in  rich  houses,  are  made  of  ivory.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  strangers  to  get  at  their  food  with  these 
sticks,  and  the  Chinese  were  amused  with  our  unskil- 
fulne-s  ;  one  was  overheard  to  whisper,  "Here  are 
wise  Europeans  for  you,  they  cannot  so  much  as  eat 
properly."  Mr.  Lindsay  understood  him  perfectly, 
id  of  napkins,  small  three-cornered  pieces  of 
paper  are  placed  near  the  covers  ;  these  are  orna- 
mented with  stripes  of  red  paper,  and  are  used  by 
the  Chinese  to  wipe  their  hands. 

The  dinner  began  by  the   boat's  inviting  us  to  eat 
of  the  finer  dishes  i   whilst  we  were  eating  them,  he 
kept  calling  our  attention  to  the  flavour  or  the  rarity 
of  this  or  that  thing:   and  the  mode  of  eating  was  to 
convey  the  food  to  the  mouth,  with   the  two  sticks, 
the   dish;   for  a  small   bowl  was   the   largest 
vessel  placed  upon  the  table  during  the  whole  enter- 
tainment.    The  Chinese  place  no   cloths    upon    the 
tables,  but  instead,  so  soon  as  the  course  is  finished, 
the  whole  board  is  removed,  and  a  new  surface,  as  it 
were,  with  fresh  things,  is  served.     As   soon  as  the 
first   course   was  removed,  another   small  cup   was 
added  to  each  cover ;   this  was  used  for  drinking  hot 
-  Iiu.  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  rice,  which  at 
table  supplies  the  place  of  wine,  and  which 
is  always  served   boiling;   servants  walk   round  with 
id  help  everybody  to  this  nectar) 
h,  principally  on  account  of  its  heat,  begins  very 
li  se,    in    drinking   wine, 
the  same   rules   as   the    English:    they 
challenge    t.   drink,    then    hold   the   cup    with    both 
hand-,  ami,  alter  wishing  each  other  health  and  hap- 
piness,  drink   it  off  at  a  draught;   when  upon  they 
itirn    the  iu-ide  of  the  cap    I  non  with 

whom  they  arc  drinking,  and  show  that  they  have 


drained  c\erydrop.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  did 
not  wish  to  drink  oil' a  whole  cup,  my  Chinese  friend 
held  his  own  constantly  before  me.  and  kept  making 
thru  till  I  had  finished  mine.     Samtschu  is  in  general 

of  an  insipid  taste;  tiny  have,  however,  ■  peat  many 

kinds  of  it,  which  are  constantly  changed  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  and  1  basted  one  variety  which  might  be 
places]  alongside  of  the  best  brandy. 

So  soon  as  the  first  division  of  the  dinner,  consol- 
ing possibly  of  sixty  ragouts,  was  over,  the  soups 
appeared)  these  were  placed  in  small  bowls,  in  the 
middle  of  the  table,  and  every  man  ate,  with  his  little 
porcelain  spoon,  out  of  the  dish.  In  this  way,  five, 
or  six  different  soups  were  served  in  succession,  and 
between  them  various  other  things  were  placed  before 
the  guests  in  little  cups;  amougst  tin-  rest,  pastry, 
prepared  in  many  ways,  articles  of  confectionary,  and 
strung  chii  ken-hashes. 

Between  tin'  different  grand-divisions  of  the  dinner, 
tea  was  handed  round,  and  tobacco  smoked;  during 
which  we  were  enabled  to  rest  ourselves,  so  as  to 
begin  again  with  fresh  \igour.  After  several  COtU 
five  small  tables  were  placed  outside  of  the  half-circle 
of  the  original  tables;  these  were  completely  covered 
with  roasted  pock  and  birds  of  all  sorts.  Then  'en 
cooks  came  into  the  room,  clothed  all  alike  ami  very 
tastefully,  and  began  carving  the  roasts.  Two  pla<  ed 
themselves  before  each  table,  and  commenced,  with 
long  knives,  to  sever  the  hard  roasted  skin  of  till 
these  viands,  which  was  done  moat  skilfully.  Other 
servants,  who  stood  in  front  of  the  tables,  received 
the  little  bits,  into  which  all  these  roasts  were  cut, 
upon  small  plates,  and  then  placed  them  on  the 
middle  of  our  tables.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  meal, 
the  cooks  came  again  into  the  room,  and  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been  done  them  in 
being  permitted  to  cater  for  the  illustrious  company. 
I  shall  here  close  the  description  of  this  dinner,  which 
perhaps  has  wearied  the  indulgent  reader  more  than 
it  did  us;  yet  full  six  hours  were  we  obliged  to  sit  at 
it,  and  many  hundreds  of  dishes  were  served  up. 

The  Chinese  eat  almost  everything  that  comes  to 
hand.  In  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  particularly 
in  the  large  square  before  the  factories,  a  number  of 
birds  are  daily  exposed  for  sale,  which  amongst  us 
have  not  yet  gained  much  repute  for  flavour;  among 
others,  hawks,  owls,  eagles,  and  storks.  To  an 
European,  nothing  can  have  a  more  laughable  effect 
than  to  see  the  Chinese  arrive  with  a  carrying-pole 
supporting  two  bird-cages,  which  contain  dogs  and 
cats  instead  of  birds.  A  small  thin  sort  of  spaniel 
appeared  to  us  to  be  most  in  request  :  they  sit  quite 
downcast  in  their  temporary  dwellings  when  they 
arc  brought  to  market,  whilst  the  eats  make  a  dreadful 
squalling,  as  if  conscious  of  their  fate.  The  flesh  of 
these  last,  when  they  arc  well  fed,  is  much  esteemed 
in  China,  and  they  are  often  seen  on  the  tables  of  tin- 
rich.  Other  Chinese  bring  upon  their  carrying-pole 
many  dozens  of  rats,  which  are  drawn  quite  dean, 
and,  like  pigs  in  our  country,  when  they  have  be  n 
opened,  are  hung  up  by  means  of  a  cross  piece  of 
wood  through  the  hind  legs.  These  rows  of  rats  look 
very  nice,  but  they  are  eaten  only  by  the  poor. 
[Msrss't  Vtgmgt  rotmi  thr  li 


ArrecrATio.f  of  superfluity,  is  in  all  bringi 

us,  in  word*,  he  that  usi-th  circumlocution  to 
express  himself,  shows  want  of  memory,  and  want  ol 
per  speech:   anil   much  talk  argues  a  brum  I  dis- 

tempered.   What  good  can  any  earthly  thing 

ami  vi  hat   is    it    Out  Minitv,    lo   alleel    that 

which  doth  us  no  good!  sod  what  use  ii  in  that  which  is 
superfluous?     It  is  n  great  skill  to  know  what  is  eu 

and  great  wisdom. lllsilof  11  ALL. 
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leap  tin-  dead)  how  soundly  !  tlio  loml  brawl 
Of  multitudes  around  than  (walla  unheard; 

Dund  of  t  radio,  itrifa  or  festival, 
Strike*  their  ■•  doll  ear"  one*  afcly  sepulchred. 

In  ln-iii  Is  they  loved  the  chord  of  rapture'*  stirred. 

Their*  lieut  no  sympathy)  pa*J  1'iiend  ■  (<"■, 
Alike  they're  tini*f*lll*d|  wok  Mi  word 
III'  man  disturb*  death's  tenantry  h'-loW, 

.  ■  peal  ring!  ont ;  the  flin'ral  knell 
Sadden*  our  heart*  t  they  ai  forwhomi 

u  k  domicile  they  left, 

nil  ours  to  cheer  its  gloom. 
I  low  In  ii  I  the  time  ore  wo  with  them  must  dwell, 
Our  world  death's  <-m{ii ii-,  ami  our  homo  the  toinh. 


TO   A    CHILD    I't.VYlMi    IN   TBI    cnunciiYAKii. 
II  IOOI  wanton  !    Thou  hast  made  the  grave 
Thy  plaee  of  ravel,  tad  the  light  wind's  breath 
Thai  - 1 i rs  its  Rowan  and  Ud*  th  mve, 

loaa  diaturha  thee  than  the  thtnght  of  death. 
UnoBnaoioui  child  !    His  gbaatly  works  baaiaatl) 
To  thee  are  nai  rand  thy  infant  hrow 

u  -y  entwine*  an  amaranthine  wrath, 

And  paints  thy  fu tin  t  as  now, 

(Hi !  whan  the  awful  truth  shall  stand  rfrnlajl. 

D.atii's  dread  reality,  the  grave-*!  itani  pot 
lie  llr.  thy  refuge  who  on  CeJv'ry  sealed 

Man's  claim  to  immortallty'i  bright  dower: 

Then  may'-.t  thou  smile  indeed,  and  on  tl 

Trampling  with  holy  scorn,  its  darkest  Hpreti  hravo. 


TI1K   USEFUL   ARTS.     No.  XXIV. 

Animvi.s  of  tiik  Ch  vsk,  continued. 

Tm  comprehensive  gonna  of  AtrrELores  nffor.l  constant 
object!  of  chase  in  the  oouiitriat  which  the;  inhabil ;  soma 

■  sought  af'tci  for  their  Heih,  sum.-  for  their  skin,  others 

I'.r  their  horns,  and  all  as  affording  sport,  by  their  agility 

in   rocky  ground,  and   their  speed   on   open    plains.      The 

Chamois,  the  only  speciea  found  in  western  Europe,  is  well 

i   as   the  especial   fibject  of  pursuit    to  the  hunt. 

Switzerland  and  the  Alps*,  to  whom  the  chase  of  this 
animal  becomes  a  passion,  stronger  if  possible,  than  that 

.iiiing  to  others.     The  Chamois-hunter  knows  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  those  who  follow  the  perilous  trade  ever  dies 

a  natural  death;   ami  thai  their  pecuniary  remuneration 

for  the  skin,  or  their  supply  of  hod  from  tin-  carcass,  is  so 

small,  that   almost   any  other  Occupation  would  he  far  more 

lucrative.       Yet,    conscious    Of    these     disadvantages,    the 

.instance  of   a  hunter  giving    up  his   profession,    anil 

betaking  himself  to  a  more  secure  mode  of  supporting 
himself,  is  unknown  in  the  country, — so  invincible  is  the 
attraction  of  the  excitement  of  the  chaae, — more  excusable, 
certainly,  but  not  leal  fatal,  than  that  of  drinking. 

The  different  speciea  of  Antelope  are  found  in  every  part 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  every  variety  of  locality;  hut 
the  similarity  in  their  habit*  and  manners  cause*  a  corres- 
ponding one  in  the  modes  of  pursuit  which  renders  an\ 
detailed  description  unnecessary.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned   that  the  Chetah  and  the  Hawk  are   commonly 

employed  in  the  chase  of  the  Antelope  in  India. China,  ana 

Tertary,  by  the  native  princes  and  nobles,  while 

aj    the   Desert,    the    Caffr*  of   Southern   Africa,  or  the 

European  s. -tilers  at  the  Can*,   each  employs,  according  t„ 

his  habits,  those  means  which  be  finds  m  :ul  to 

elude  the  vigilance,  or  to  render  fruitless,  tho  speed  of  their 

pray. 

The  Saiga  is  the  only  other  species  if  Antelope  that 
inhabits  Europe.  It  is  found  on  the  plains  of  th*  Danube, 
and  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  the  corresponding  parallels 

of  latitude,   nearly  to   the  confines  of  Thibet.     The  I 

are  semi  transparent,  and  of  a  light  yellow,  are  used 
by  the  Russians  and  Chinese  for  lanterns,  combs,  Stc.j 
their  skins  are  valued  for  making  glove*. 

I  he  principal  African  species  thai  need  be  mentioned  as 
connected  with  our  present  subject  arc,— the  PaLLAH, 
hunted  for  food  by  the  natives  of  I  itl'raria,  and  especially 
near  !  .itakoo,  where  they  abound :   their  lles'.i,  though 

*  S««  Suliirday  Mofastn*,  Vol.  I.,  p.  45. 


is  woll  flavoured  and  nutritious.    The  Strin-tick,  Oav*- 

iinii,   and    Kui-seiiiNoiB,  are   all   .ought   after   for   the 

sake  of  the  vcm  odd,  as  are  also  aevei 

which  wo  need  got  mention,     The  Spring-bok  ii  remarkable 

for  it*  habit  of  Jumping  up  perpendicularly  to  *• 

from  th*  ground  without  an)  i 

the  molt  dry  plains  ol  '  ,  and  when  compelled 

to  migrate   in  search  of  fresh  pasture  and  water,  during 

season*  of  particular  draught,  they  do  so  in  tmops,  often 

eunUining    from    IN    la    fifty    thousand    individuals,   and 

ling  ..in'   the  country  like  *  flight  of  locu 
earn  devastation  OH  their  w»y, devouring  every  green  (hing 
ihey  meet  with,  and  can  hardly  be  turned  a»idc  by  the 
hands  el   iiu-ii   and  their  does,  w|1()  assemble  f.r  that  pur- 

f  Those  that  constitute  the  end  of  the  moving 

an-  MT>  badly,  in  oonsoquence  of  those   in  ad 
turning   everything   liel'ore  them;   but  when   lb*)  bag 
retrace  their  course  northwards,  I  hone  that  led  tho  way,  are 
now  the  last,  and  suffer  in  their  turn  from  the  nan 

The  Cvnna  is  the  largest  of  all   the   tnlio,  weighing 
when  full-grow  n,  from   seven  to  nine   hundiod-weighi. 

equalling  ■  middling  horse  in  size.    Unlike  other  species, 

il  is  a  fat,  heavy  annual,  and  its  (lesh  is  more  prized  than 
that  of  any  other  African  species;  it  ha*  become  scarce 
near  the  Cape,  from  tho  unremitting  persecution  it  ha* 
hence  undergone.     In  order  to  >:i\r  the  trouble  of  Conveying 

iss  for  any  distance,  the  hunter*  al 
endeavour  to  chase  it  towards  their  own  home,  and  d 
kill  it  till  it  be  arrived  within  a  short  dbttane*  of  the  spot. 
Tho   Takii.mtzk   is  a  large  sized    Antelope    inhabiting 

T atakooi  in  A  :...m.  It  is  so  Berce  that  the  Booshuanos  dan 

.lot  attack  il.  but  lake  ii  in  pit-falls  covered  over  with  sticks 
and  earth;  it  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  truo 
Antelopes  and  the  buffalo  genus.  [Sec  Cut  on  the  follow- 
ing page. J 

Tho  Nyi.-cii  mi  is  common  in  all  tho  thick  forests  of 
India:  it  is  a  powerful  and  vicious  animal  which  is  seldom 
hunted  openly,  except  by  large  parties  mounted  on  eleph 
The  usual  mode,  adopted  by  the  unlives,  of  killing  it,  is  by 
shooting   it   from  a   platform  erected   in   a  tree,  as  the\  do 

tigers  und  other  beast*,  which  they  dare  not  attack  on'  the 
ground. 

There  is  a  species  inhabiting  the  high  central  land  of 
Asia,  and  especially  tho  vast  desert  of  Kobi,  called  tho 
Dseren,  which  sedulously  avoids  all  woods,  probably  from  a 
consciousness  that  they  could  not  exert  their  speed  in  such 
places  without  danger,  from  collision  with  the  trees.  In 
hunting  these  animals,  the  Tartars,  accordingly,  drive  them 
toward*  woods,  in  which  they  arc  soon  disabled  from  this 
cause. 

A  curious  mode  of  capturing  the  Antelope  is  described 
by  Captain  Mundy  Q!  practised  in  India.  A  strong  Buck 
is  trained  to  fight,  and  is  sent  towards  the  wild  herd  with  a 
set  of  thong-nooses  fastened  to  his  neck  and  horns.  On 
seeing  this  intruder,  the  stoutest  Buck  advances  to  repnlec 
him,  and  adopting  the  usual  mode  of  combat  with  the  horns, 
he  gets  his  entangled  in  the  nooses,  and  is  then  secured  by 
the  hunters,  who  are  lying  in  wait 

The  native  hunters  of  some  parts  of  the  East,  and  tho 
Moors  of  Barbary,  in  chasing  the  Antelope  on  horseback, 
thro-.v  heavv  pieces  of  wood  at  them,  which,  by  fracturing  a 
leg  of  the  poor  animal,  disables  it  from  further  Might. 

TheCaftri  s.  in  bunting  the  Antelopes,  adopt  an  effectual 
method  of  destruction.  Large  parlies,  consisting  some- 
limes  of  several  hundreds,  form  a  circle  enclosing  a  herd, 
and  each  person  by  walking  towards  a  common  centre,  con- 
tlie  circumference  till  the  animals  are  crowded  into  a 
small  space;  an  opening  for  them  to  escape  is  then  made 

in  the  host  en np.issing  them,  through  which  the  tcrr.fied 

Antelopes  rush   iii  tumultuous  confusion,  and  thus  afford 
the  opportunity  to  the  hunters  lo  kill  them  in  numbers. 

The  chase  of  moot  of  the  animals  enumerated  in  our 

1  order,  is  the  occupation  of  the  emissaries  of  two  or 

mora    important  commercial   bodies, — the    Hudson  s    Bav, 

and  the  North-west  Company, — who  carry  on  an  extent 

trade  in  the  furs  furnished  by  them.     Many  of  these  ani- 

lipg  common  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  two  i 
tinent-  employment  is  also  practised  in  Fin! 

\  and  Siberia,  either  by  free  agents,  or  fonuVrlv  by 
thoaa  unfortunate  persons  condemned  to  exile  in  the  desolate 
wastes  of  the  last-named  country. 

I  1 1  is  stated  that  the  lion  ha«  been  seen  walking  along  wilh.  and 
in  the  tuid-i  of  this  dense  phalanx,  with  only  as  much  room  1-vtwcrn 
him  ami  tun  nearest  victims,  as  they  could  procure  by  pressing  out- 
wards. 
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These  fun  may  be  classed  according  to  the  purposes  for 
winch  they  are  used,  into 

tlattimq-furs,  emploved  in  making  hats  consist  of  those 
of  the,  Beaver,  the  Mu*qua«h  (rwr  Ziheficnt),  Otter, 
Neutria  {Myopotamos  bonaricntis).  Hare,  and  Rabbit. 

Kura  used  as  parts  of  dress,  are  those  of  the  Fox.  Sable, 
Ermine,  Marten,  Weazle.  Racoon,  and  many  others,  in 
China,  and  other  countries 

Kura  used  for  furniture,  &c.,— Bear,  Wolf,  Panther, 
Lynx.  &c. 

The  chase  of  the  Beaver  has  been  described  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,  page  181. 

The  Musquash,  or  Stutk-rat,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  an 
animal  of  a  genus  nearly  related  to  the  rnt;  it  has  a  thick 
flatfish  body,  almut  fourteen  inches  long:  its  tail,  which  is 
more  than  half  that  length,  is  compressed  laterally:  its 
neck  and  leg*  are  short.  I>ut  its  hind-feet  large.  The  fur 
resembles  that  of  ll»e  Beaver,  but  is  rather  shorter  and 
altogether  inferior ;  its  general  colour  on  the  upper  narts 
dark  brovrn,  and  of  a  yellowish  hue  at  the  sides  and  belly. 
The  common  name  is  derived  from  the  odour  of  musk  ex- 
haled by  the  males,  particularly  in  Spring-time;  the  flesh 
is  eaten  l>y  the  Indians. 

The  Musquash  frequent  small  swamps  and  marshy  places; 
and  auch  situations  being  liable  to  be  overllowed,  large 
numbers  are  often  destroyed  hy  that  cause,  as  well  as  by  the 
famine  produced  by  the  freezing  of  the  places  where  they 
seek  their  food,  which  consists  ehielly  of  the  roots  of  the 
bulrush,  reeds,  and  various  sedges;  they  also  eat  the  fresh- 
water muscles.  They  build  conical  mud  houses  among  the 
long  grass  of  the  swamps,  raising  them  above  the  water  h. 
means  of  a  solid  foundation  ;  the  entrance  is  under  water, 
and  when  ice  forms,  the  rat  makes  hrcathing-holes  in  it, 
and  protects  these  from  freezing  up,  by  a  coating  of  mud. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  however,  this  aerident 
occurs  in  severe  Winters,  and  numbers  of  the  animals 
perish  by  suffocation. 

The  Indians  kill  the  rats  by  spearing  them  through  the 
walls  of  their  dwellings,  making  their  approaches  on  the 
ice  very  cautiously,  for  the  Musquash  would  take  to  the 
water  on  hearing  any  noise.  An  experienced  hunter  knows 
so  well  the  construction  of  these  houses,  and  the  direction 
of  the  chambers,  that  he  will  transfix  four  or  five  at  one 
thrust  of  his  spear.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  from  the  agi- 
tation of  the  spear  that  tho  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is 
pulled  down  and  the  inmates  secured.  The  hunters,  before 
commencing  their  attack,  take  care  to  stop  all  the  breatluiiLT- 
holes  but  one,  consequently,  those  that  being  alarmed  msj 
from  their  houses,  are  compelled  to  rise  to  this  one  aperture 
to  breathe  and  are  there  slaughtered. 

During  the  Summer,  the  Musquash,  like  the  Beavers, 
dig  subterraneous  branching-passages,  of  many  yards  in 
extent,  in  the  banks  of  the  lake;  in  these  it  brings  forth 


it-  young,  and  it  is  to  these  it  endeavours  to  retreat  when 
attacked  in  its  house.  The  hunters  have  recourse  III  the 
same  method  of  ascertaining  the  precise  situation  of  these 
retreats,  as  they  employ  in  the  pursuit  of  the  last-named 
animal,  that  of  striking  on  the  ice,  and  judging  by  the 
different  sound  returned  when  they  are  opposite  the 
entrance. 

The  Ottkr  of  North  America  (J.ntra  Canadensis), 
resembles  that  of  our  own  country  in  its  habits  and  food. 
If  its  usual  haunts  are  frozen  over,  it  will  travel  for  ■  con- 
siderable distance  over  land,  in  search  of  some  rapid  or  fall, 
where  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  open  water.  When  seen 
and  pursued  by  the  hunters,  on  these  occasions,  it  throws 
itself  forward  on  its  belly  and  slides  along  tnc  snow  for 
several  yards  at  a  time,  and  it  repeats  this  movement  so 
quickly,  that  an  active  man  on  snow-shoes  has  much  diffi- 
culty in  overtaking  it;  it  also  doubles  on  its  track,  and  c\cn 
dn\es  under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  The  animal, 
however,  is  most  commonly  caught  in  its  usual  pi... 
resort,  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes. 

There  is  a  marine  species,  the  fur  of  which  is  finer  and 
thicker,  and  more  prized  than  that  of  the  fresh-water  Otter  ; 
it  is  also  a  much  larger  animal.  The  mode  of  capturing 
these  animals  presents  nothing  particular;  thev  are  usually 
taken  in  nets  or  BeeMa,  or  when  hunted  for  pleasure,  thev 
are  forced  from  their  retreats  by  terriers, and  shot,  or  killed 
by  the  dogs  after  a  desperate  struggle.  In  America  they 
are  speared  by  the  hunters  in  the  water. 

The  Hare  and  Rabbit  are  two  animals  killed  as  much 
for  their  fur  as  for  their  Mesh;  and  whenever  the  latter  is 
the  more  immediate  object,  the  former  is  always  prcservecl. 
The  chase  of  the  Hare  in  England  is  so-  favourite  a  sport, 
that  the  skins  purchased  of  domestic  servants  by  itinerant 
dealers  of  the  lowest  class,  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  used  in  hat-making. 

The  Hare-Indians  derive  their  name  from  the  animal 
constituting  their  chief  food  during  Winter,  when  larger 
game  is  not  to  be  easily  procured.  They  take  the  hares  by 
first  enclosing  a  large  tract  of  wood,  by  heating  a  broad 
path  in  the  snow,  which  is  found  to  be  a  sufficient  fcn< 
the  Hares  will  not  readily  pass  over  it:  they  then  set  up 
fences  of  brushwood  across  the  tracts,  with  spring-nooses 
set  in  the  apertures  left  in  them  ;  the  bushes  are  then  beaten, 
and  dogs  arc  sent  in  to  drive  out  the  Hares,  which  arc  taken 
in  numbers  in  the  snares. 

These  poor  Hares  are  preyed  on  by  many  animals  besides 
man.  They  are  the  favourite  food  of  owls,  hawks,  wolves, 
foxes,  martens,  wolverines,  &c.,  and  lynxes  are  nearly 
entirely  dependent  on  them,  so  much  so,  that  these  last- 
named  animals  become  rare  when  the  Hares  have  suffered 
from  any  violent  epidemic  disease,  and  abound  again  when 
the  Hares  have  recruited  their  numbers. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  EGYPTIAN  TIiEBKs. 

l-ART  THE  tECOMD. 


Bkpom  in  Departing  to  [describe  more  particularly  the 
rums  of  that  ancient  city,  of  which  wc  have  already  given 
some  account*,  we  shall  mako  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
general  character  and  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian 
temples,  at  least  of  those  building  which  iliaVenl  travel- 
lers  have  regarded  in  the  various  lights  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  edifices  appropriated  to  other  rivtl  purposes.  In  those 
structures  at  Thebes,  which  are  generally  considered  as 
having  been  unquestionably  devoted  to  religious  uses,  there 
is  always  observable  a  small  oblong  room,  which  was  the 
adytwm,  or  sanctuary,  properly  so  called,— that  is  to  say, 
the  apartment  which  contained  the  figure  of  the  deity,  and 
in  which  the  priests  performed  those  sacrifices  and  other 
riles,  whieh  ware  not  meant  for  the  public  gaze.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  very  insignificant,  but  it  was  surroun  '. 
stupendous  erections  of  various  kinds, — colonn; 
and  saloons,  which  swelled  the  temples  to  tho  immense 
sizo  that  may  bo  discerned  in  tho  existing  ruins. 

The  historian,  Heeren,  remarks,  that  the  plan  and  the 
regulation  of  those  edifices  seem,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferences In  their  site  and  some  lesser  matters,  to  have  been, 
in  their  main  points,  so  much  alike,  that  tho  general  rules 
are  easily  recognised  in  them,  by  which  public  architecture 
in  Egypt  was  indissolubly  bound. 

The  first  entrance  was  to  be  composed  of  masses,  calcu- 
lated to  fill  the  minds  of  beholders,  on  their  approach,  with 
awe  and  veneration  by  their  magnitudo ;  hence  those  im- 
mense propylam,  propyls,  or  pylones,  between  which  the 
entrance  was  placed.  These  "  blunted  pyramids,"  or 
"  pyramidal  moles,"  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  Egyptian 
architecture :  they  possess  the  same  general  character  as 
the  pyramids,  with  the  exception  of  being  truncated,  or 
cut  short  at  the  top,  instead  of  running  to  a  point,  and  of 
ng  an  oblong  instead  of  a  square  base.  Through  this 
they  passed  into  an  open  court,  surrounded  with  columns, 
which  had  partition  walls,  half  or  two-thirds  of  their  height. 
These  courts  with  columns  seem  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  congregation  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they  might 
see  the  ceremonies  and  processions  from  a  certain  distance : 
everything,  therefore,  was  so  regulated  and  calculated, 
that  this  might  be  done  conveniently.  To  this  court  fol- 
lowed the  great  portico,  supported  by  three  or  four  rows 
of  immense  columns,  to  which  a  second  portico  very  often 
succeeded.  Kro:n  these  was  a  way  into  the  saloons,  of 
whieh  there  were  three  or  four  behind  one  another,  probably 
intended  for  processions,— as  they  are  often  portrayed  on 
the  walls, — and  other  ceremonies;  the  last  of  these  saloons 
formed  the  sanctuary,  properly  so  called.  This  consisted 
of  a  niche  of  granite,  or  porphyry,  in  one  piece,  which  con- 
tained the  sacred  animal,  or  even  the  statue  of  the  deity 
who  was  here  worshipped.  On  both  sides  of  the  saloons, 
as  well  as  behind,  were  corridors,  which  led  into  chambers 
and  apartments  assigned  for  tho  abode  of  the  priests.  The 
whole  was  again  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  so  that  the 
number  of  walls  effectually  prevented  the  entranco  to  the 
sanctuary  from  being  violated  by  tho  profane  I  "  all  here 
was  of  stono  without  cement;  everything,  iherefbn 
estimated  to  endure  by  its  own  massiveness,  so  that  even 
time  could  do  but  little  against  these  edifices.  What  still 
remains  standing,  stands  fixed  and  immovable  and  man 
and  fire  have  hera  and  there  expended  their  fury  upon 
them;  the  shock  of  earthquakes  is  uaknown  in  Eg)  pt. 

The  plan  and  extent  of  these  temples  are  supposed  to 

indicate,  that  every  part  of  them  was  not  raised  at  the  same 

time,  but  that  a  long  period,  perhaps  a  success 

tunes,  elapsed  before  they  attained  their  full  magnitude 

and  perfection.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  tl 

of  inscriptions ;    snd    the    sanctuary,    with    its   adjacent 

clumbers  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  is  generally  found  to 

be   the  oldest   portion  of  the  whole  temple.     Yet   even 

such  a  gigantic  edifice  as  we  have  described,  on  a  plan  so 

vast  and  varied,  could  not  be  deemed  complete;  although 

folly  satisfying  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  needed;  there 

I  still  be  room  for  additions  to  an  immense  extent, 

r  appendages, — such  as  may  be  traced  in  the 

Theban  remains  at  this  day.     Immediately  in  front  of  the 

•SeeSsurdg*  *W«n«    V°><  Vlll,p,«-«, 


entrance  would  bo  placed  two  colossal  statues,  by  wa<  of 
ornament,  and  then  again  before  these  a  similar  nui 
of  obelisks:  tho  approach  to  thoso  would  be   formed  of  an 
avenue,  perhaps  n  mile  in  length,  having  on  either  side  of 
it  a  row  of  gigantic  sphinxes,  placed  at  regular  intervals. 
The  description  of  the  great  temple  at  Karnak  will 
to  what  an  extent  these  additions  might  be  carried  : 
could  hardly  ever  be  said  to  lie  carried  to  completion, 
as  to  lcavo  no  room  for  further  increase.    It  was  by  ma 
these  additions  that  tho  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  sought  to 
preserve    the  remembrance  of  their  nann  give, 

splendour  to  their  reigns. 

Those  buildings  at  Thebes,  which  are  considered  by  some 
writers  as  palaces,  or  civil  edifices,  agree  with  those  which 
all  admit  to  be  temples,   in   the  grand   characterise 
propyla,  extensive  courts,  and    imposing  assemblages  of 
columns:  both   have   also  chambers  adapted   for  reUl 
uses  and  for  tho  abode  of  the  priests,  but  these,  [| 
marked,  might  be  looked   for  in  a  palace   as  well   a 
temple,  because  the  Egyptian  kings  were  bound  to  pit 

:  and  daily  observance  of  religious  duties.     ; 
renees  noticed  are  these :  the  absence  in  tho  supposed  pal 
of  any  adytum,  or  sanctuary,  of  the  kind    thai 
every  temple  known  to  be  such,  and  the  existence  of 
tain  distinctions  in  tho  subjects  of  the  sculptures  on  their 
respective  walls.     It  is  ditficult  to  conceive  to  what   pur- 
poses the  immense  halls  and  courts,  in  cither  psJaoi 
temples,  could  have  been  applied.     History  has   left    u-   no 
precise    information    on    the  subject;    "yet   who,"   uks 
Heeren,  "can  doubt,  but  that  in  them  the  assembl; 
tho  priests  and   state-ollicers  took   place;  that  they  formed 
the  palaces,  though  not  the  mere  dwellings  of  the  ki 
the  places  also  for  the  reception  of  the  people  bringing 
tribute;  for  the  audience  of  ambassadors;   for  the  tribunals 
of  justice;  and  for  the  holding  of  banquets  given  h, 
kings?" 

THE   mCIJiS   At  MJXOK. 

Thk  ruins  at  Luxor  exhibit  tho  skeleton  of  an  immense 
edifice,  raised  on  an  artificial  elevation,  which  is  about  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall :  its  form 
is  an  oblong,  slightly  bent,  and  its  length  exceeds  !<mi  feet, 
while  its  breadth  is  about  208  feet.  The  general  din 
of  the  building  is  from  north  to  south;  its  southern  extre- 
mity (where  is  the  oldest  portion  and  that  containing  tho 
sanctuary,)  touches  close  upon  the  Nile;  but  as  the  river 
from  that  point  bends  its  course  to  the  north-west,  the 
northern  extremity  is  necessarily  some  distance  to  tho 
eastward  of  its  hanks.  A  ground-plan  would  ho  nee 
to  convey  a  complete  notion  of  the  numerous  courts, 
chambers,  and  colonnades  which  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers  have  enabled  us  to  trace  in  this  vast  collection  of 
ruins.  A  short  description  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  that 
general  idea  of  their  arrangement,  which  is  requisil 
our  purpose. 

The  grand  entrance  is  at  the  northern  extremity:  this 
consists,  as  usual,  of  two  immense  propyla,  rising  to  the 
height  of  5"  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  toil,  and 
extending  °08  feet  in  length,  with  a  thickness  of  D 
30  at  tho  base.     Immediately  in  front  of  these  propyla  an 
two  colossal  statues,  one  on  cither  side  of  the  vacant 
which  was  formerly  the  doorway  ;  they  are  nearly  of  aqua] 
sizes,  and  have  been  supposed,  from  the  dill'cn  : 
dresses,   to  b«  male   and  female   figures  rcjpoottvajy,     Mr. 
Wilkinson  calls  them  two  sitting  statues  of  King  K  i 
tho   Great,   whoso  connection    with   the  building    we   shall 
presently  notice.      Though    buried   in    the  ground   to    the 
chest,  they  still  measure  8]  and  M  feet  from  thence  to  the 
lop  of  the  mitre,  which  crowns  the  head  of  each. 

In  front  of  the  statues,  and  still  further  in  advance  of 
the  entrance,  "two  lofty  obelisks,"  says  a  witter  who  visited 
Thebes  more  than  a  dozen  years  sgo,  "  stand  proudly 
pointing  to  the  sky,  foir  as  the  daring  sculptor  left  them. 
The  sacred  figures  und  hieroglyphic  characters  which  • 
them  are  cut  beautifully  into  the  hard  granite,  and  bine 
the  sharp  finish  of  Msterrlay.  Bui  of  these  nobli 
"the  two  most  perfect  in  the  world,"   as  Mr.    Hamilton 
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culled  i ln-iii.  and  "  no  less  admirable,"  to  uso  Mr.  Wilkinson's 

is.  "  br  tin'  stylo  of  their  execution,  than  for  tho  ■  l.«pt it 

to  which  they  urc  engraved  ' — exceeding  in  many  instances 

.  remains   to  greet  the  traveller's 

ii  lu>  approaches  the  entrance  to  tbete  ruins; — tho 

;  was  removed  t>y  the  French,  in  18.11,  ami  brought  Id 

Franca  in  I  933.    The  height  of  this  latter  wan  found  t"  af 

71  French,  or  marly  mi  English  feat;  that  itill  Handing, 

which  ii  three  Franco  feet  higher,  U  aaid  by  aome  « 

Id  bava  bean  presented  by  tin;  Egyptian  I'acha,  Moham- 

mad  Ali.  to  the  King  of  England.    Both  are  monolith; — 

III  it    i>   tO   say,  fiiriueil   of  olio   single   block  of  DtODD I   lb* 

in  Ltarial  is  the  hard  red  granite  of  Syenc,  tin-  quarries  of 
which  are  about  seventy  miles  to  the  south  of  Thebe*. 
The  breadth  pf  each  at  the  base  is  variously  stated  at  from 
8  to  10  feet;  the  weight  of  that  taken  awa?  by  tho  French 
was  estimated  at  '-'10  tons. 

Pi  Doing  through  tin-  entrance  between  the  two  propyla, 
the  traveller  roadies  a  court  about  IU  foal  long,  and  171 
feel  broad,  round  which   are  seen  tho   rem  -limbic 

row  of  columns;  the  huts  of  the  Arabs  occupy  a  part  of  it. 
At  tin-  farther  end  is  another  pair  jf  propyla  smaller  than 
'. r-t;  and  beyond  these  is  the  great  colonnade,  141 
foot  bsg,  formed  of  a  double  row  of  seven  columns.  114 
bot  in  diauieter  at  tho  base,  and  .13  feet  in  height,  including 
the  capitals  which  lUtDati  "like  the  budiliug  lotus."  To 
Is  another  court  more  than  Hit)  feet  long,  and 
l.">0  wide,  hue  1  on   each  of  its  two  sides  by  a  double   row 

iuiiiiis,  and  terminating  in  a  aoaarad  poattou  which 
consists  of  thirtj  two  pillars  ranged   in  four  parallel  rows. 
Beyond  this  is  a  variety  of  small  chambers,  extending  in 
intricate  succoaiuu  tollie  southern  end  of  the  building,  and 
comprising  among  them  those  apartrnonts  which  were  ap- 
giout  uses. 
In  page  II  of  the  present  volume  is  a  view  of  the  great 
i  ele.  ami  of  the  second,  or  smaller,  propyla.     In  the 
distance  are  seen   the   two  obelisks,  as   formerly   standing, 
the   left. hand  one   being  that  which  has  been   removed  by 
the   French.     Traces   of  Arab  occupation,  indeed,  abound 
ill   ali  after  part  of  the  edifice.     "In  one  court 

you   liinl  a  moaque   and   soma   dark   habitations,   and   in 
another  soma   meaner  hovels — litters  of  dirty  straw;  the 
ox.  the  goat,  tho  ass,  ragged  children  and  their  poor  and 
looking  parents;  some  parts  which  are  roofed,  and 
made  commodious  as  a  shelter,  are  left  vacant 
ilent  (or  the  timid  liiard." 
This  edifice  at  Luxor  was  principally  tho  work  of  two 
Egyptian   monarch*, — Amunoph  the  Third,  who  ascended 
rone  1430  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  Ramcses 
tli,   Second — the  Great,  as  he  is  surnamed, — whose  era  has 
been  Dxed  at  1500  or  1350  B.C.     The  Amenophium,  as  the 
more   ancient  part  erected   by  the  former  is  called,  coin- 
all  that  extends  from  tho  river  on  tho  south  up  to 
the   nasi    court;    the  colonnade  represented  in   page  41, 
ter  with  tho  propyla  which  bound  it  on  the  north,  is 
i  portion  of  it.     Tho  great  court  itself,  with  the  propyla 

forming  the  grand  entrance  into  the  whole  building,  and  tho 

ika,  colossal  statues,  ice.,  was  the  work  of  Ramcses  the 

id.  and  is  sometimes  called  the   Hamcstium;  under 

this  appellation,  however,   it  must  not  bo  confounded  with 

the  ore  it  monument  of  the  same  monarch  on  the  western 

side  of  the  river. 

As  this  great  edifice  is  very  near  tho  bank  of  tho  river 
where  it  forms  an   ancle,   the  soil  is  supported  by  a  solid 
wall,   from  which   is  thrown  out  a  jctteo  of  massive 
and  well-cemented  brick,  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  seven 
in  width.     Mr.  Wilkinson  says  that  it  is  of  the  late  era  of 
the  Ptolemies,  orCtaaara,  since  blocks  bearing  the  sculpture 
of  the  former  have  been  used  in  its  construction :  and  the 
gentleman  communicates  tho  unpleasant  intelligence 
that  the  river  having  formed  a  recess  behind  it,  threaten! 
eep  away  the  whole  of  its  solid  masonry,  and  to  under- 
mine the    foundations   of  the    temple    itself.      This 
formed  a  small  port  for  the  convenience  of  boats  navigating 
the  river.     Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  its  ruins  very  much  ro- 
le the  fragments  of  the  bridge  called  that  of  Caligula 
in  the  Bay  of  liaim;  which  is  now   generally   b.  lieved  hi 
have  been  a  pier  for  the  purposes  of  trade.     Dr.  Richardson 
considered   the  workmanship  of  the   embankment   to  be 
entirely  Roman;  and  he  suggests  that  the  temple  at  Luxor 
prcjbabli  buijt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  for  tho  conve- 
nience  of  sadocs  and  wayfaring  men;  where,  without  much 
loss  of  time  they  might  stop,  say  their  prayers,  present 
their  offerings,  and  bribe  the  priests  for  promises  of  future 
sun-ess.     llceren  and  others  are  disposed  to  consider  thoso 


is  ruins  at  Luxor,  as  tho  remain*  not  o.  a  trraple,  but 
of  a  palace  or  other  civil  building;  in  either  turn,  the  smell 
chambers  at  the  sou:  bv  ragsfdr 

having  been  appropriated  to  religious  purputes. 

SCULPTURES  AT   MJX'.K. 

Om  the  front  of  the  great  propyla  which  form  the  principal 
entrance  at  Luxor,  are  a  acnes  of  sculptures  which  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  who  have  ever  seen  them.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  entitle  I  to  rank  very  high  anions 
works  of  ancient  art;  as  Mr.  Hamilton  remarks  in  hu  ad- 
mirable description  of  them,  they  far  surpass  all  tho  ideas 
which  till  they  were  examined  bad  been  funned  of  the  state 
nl  the  arts  in  Egypt  at  the  era  to  which  they  must  be  attri- 
buted. They  are  cut  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  relief,  and  are 
apparently  intended  to  commemorate  soma  victory  gained 
by  an  ancient  monarch  of  Egypt  over  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  moment  of  the  battle  chosen,  is  when  the  hostile  troops 
are  driven  back  in  their  fortress,  and  tho  Egyptians  are 
evidently  to  be  soon  masters  of  the  citadel. 

The  conqueror,   behind   whom   is  borne    aloft  the  royal 
standard,  in  the  shape  of  tho  Doum,  or  Theban  palm-leaf, 
is  of  colossal  size:  that  is,  far  larger  than  all  the  other 
warriors  standing  up  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  hones.     His 
helmet  is  adorned  with  a  globe  with  a  serpent  on  each  side. 
He  is  in  tho  act  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  a  bow  win- 
full  stretched;  around  him  are  quivers,  and  at  his  feet  is  a 
lion  in  the  act  of  rushing  forward.    There  is  a  great  deal 
ot  1 1 it-  and  spirit  in  the  form  and  attitude  of  the  horses, 
which  are  in  full  gallop,  feathers  waving  over  their  head*. 
and  tho  rains  lashed  round  the   body  of  the  conqueror. 
Under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and  under  the  horses    1. 
and   bellies,   are  crowds  of  the  slain;  some  stretched   DO 
the  ground,  others  falling.     On  the  enemy's  side,  horses 
in  full  speed  with  empty  ■  ars,— others  heedless  of  the 
and  all  at  last  rushing  headlong  down  a  precipice  into  a 
broad  and  devp  river  which  washes  tho  walls  of  the  t 
The  expression  is  exceedingly  good;  and   nowhere  has  tho 
artist  shown  more  skill  than  in  two  groups,  in  one  of  » . 
the  horses  having  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  precipi. . 
stoutly  fall  down;  and  the  driver  clinging  with 
to  tho  car,  the  reins  and  whip  fulling  from  the  othi 
body,  trembling  with  despair,  is  about  to  be  hurled 
backs  of  the  horses.     In  the  other,  the  horses  still  Ii. 

ig  on  the  side  of  tho  hill,  and  are  hurrying  forward 
their  drivors  to  inevitable  destruction;  these  throw  t: 
selves  back  upon  the  car  in  vain.  Some  that  arc  yet  uu- 
wounded  pray  for  mercy  on  their  knees,  and  others  in  their 
flight  cast  behind  a  look  of  anxious  entreaty;  their  limbs, 
their  eyes,  and  their  hands,  sufficiently  declare  their  fi 
The  breathless  horses  are  admirable, — whether  fainting  from 
loss  of  blood,  or  rearing  up  and  plunging  in  tin- 
torturo.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  conqueror  are  several 
cars  in  full  speed  for  tho  walls  of  the  town ;  but  even  in  these 
the  charioteers  and  men-of-war  are  not  safe  from  the  arrows 
shot  from  his  unerring  bow,  snd  when  wounded  they  look 
back  on  their  pursuer  as  they  fall.  Further  on,  more  fortu- 
nate fugitives  are  passing  the  river;  in  which  are  rain. 
horses,  chariots,  arms,  and  men,  expressed  in  the  most 
faithful  manner,  floating  or  sunk.  Some  have  already 
reached  the  opposite  bank  whero  their  friends,  who  are 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  but  venture  not  to  go  out  to 
the  fight,  drag  them  to  the  shore.  Others,  having  escaped 
t  her  road,  are  entering  the  gates  of  the  town  amid 
tho  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  those  within.  Towers, 
ramparts,  and  battlements,  are  crowded  with  inhabitants, 
who  are  childly  bearded  old  men  and  women.  A  party  of 
the  former  arc  seen  sallying  forth,  beaded  by  a  youth  whoso 
different  dress,  and  high  turban,  mark  him  out  as  some 
distinguished  chieftain.  On  each  side  of  the  town  are 
large  bodies  of  infantry ,  and  a  great  force  of  chariots  issuing 
out  of  the  gates,  and  advancing  seemingly  by  different 
■  to  attack  the  besiegers. 

The  impetuosity  with  which  the  hero  of  tho  picture  has 
moved,  has  already  carried  him  far  beyond  the  main  body 
or  his  own  army,  and  he  is  there  alono  amid  the  dying  and 
the  slain — victims  of  his  valour  and  prowess.  Behind  this 
scene,  the  two  hues  of  the  enemy  join  their  forces,  and 
attack  in  a  body  the  army  of  the  invaders,  which  advances 
to  meet  them  in  a  regular  line.  "  Besides  the  peculiarities 
of  the  incidents  recorded  in  this  interesting  piece  of  sculp- 
say  >  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  mi  ■ 
u  the  short  dresses  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
robes  of  their  Oriental  enemies,  whether  Indians,  Persians, 
or   Bactrians:  tho  uncovered  ami   the  covered  heads;  the 
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different  forms  of  the  ears  of  which  the  Egyptian  contains 
two,  and  the  others  three  warrior*;  and  above  all  the  diffcr- 
ence  of  the  arms." 

At  one  extremity  of  the  west  wing  of  the  gateway,  the 
beginning  of  this  engagement  appears  to  be  represented  ; 
the  same  monarch  being  seen  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
advancing  against  the  double  line  of  the  enemy,  and  first 
breaking  their  ranks.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  same 
wing  the  conqueror  is  seated  on  his  throne  after  the  victory, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  enjoying  the  cruel 
spectacle  of  eleven  of  the  principal  chieftains  among  his 
captives  lashed  together  in  a  row,  with  a  rope  about  their 
necks :  the  foremost  stretches  out  his  arms  for  pity,  and  in 
Tain  implores  a  reprieve  from  the  fate  of  his  companions : 
close  to  him  is  the  twelfth,  on  his  knees,  just  going  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  two  executioners.  Above 
them  is  the  captive  sovereign,  tied  with  his  hands  behind 
him  to  a  car,  to  which  two  horses  arc  harnessed ;  these  are 
checked  from  rushing  onward  by  the  attendant,  till  the 
monarch  shall  mount  and  drag  behind  him  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  his  triumphs.  Behind  tiie  throne  different  cap- 
tives are  suffering  death  in  various  ways:  some  held  by 
the  executioner  by  the  hair  of  their  head  ;  others  dragged 
by  chariots  or  slain  by  the  arrow  or  the  scimitar.  There  is 
then  the  conqueror's  camp,  round  which  are  plarcd  his 
treasures,  and  where  the  servants  prepare  a  feast  to  cele- 
brate his  victory. 

We  have  described  these  sculptures  at  length,  because 
they  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
wonders  of  Thebes,  and  because  in  no  other  manner  could 
we  convey  to  our  readers  a  proper  notion  of  their  merits. 

THE    RUINS    AT    KARNAK. 

The  collection  of  ruins  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Kamak,  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of 
those  at  Luxor,  and  at  the  distance  of  nearly  2500  feet, 
nearly  half  a  mile,  from  the  hanks  of  the  Nile.  The  village 
of  Karnak  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  Arab  huts  erected 
among  the  ruins ;  it  is  a  very  poor  one,  smaller  than  Luxor. 
The  ruins  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  at  Luxor ; 
and  without  a  plan  upon  a  very  large  scale,  it  would  be 
still  less  possible  to  convey  an  accurate  notion  of  their 
several  ports.  They  comprise  several  edifices,  the  principal 
portions  of  which  stand  upon  an  artificial  elevation  enclosed 
within  a  wall  about  5300  yards,  or  upwards  of  three  miles, 
in  circuit;  among  these  is  the  "Great  Temple"  as  it  is 
generally  styled,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 

he!  .  \  . 

Most  travellers  agree  in  representing  the  remains  at 
Karnak  as  by  far  surpassing  in  grandeur  any  others  in 
Thebes  ;  their  greater  extent  ami  the  superior  vastness  of 
their  parts,  have  gained  them  this  distinction.  Speaking 
of  Luxor,  Dr.  Richardson  says  that, "  great  and  magnificent 
as  it  is,  it  only  serves  to  show  us  the  way  to  a  much  greater, 
to  which  it  is  hardly  more  in  comparison  than  a  kind  of 
porter's  lodge ;  I  mean  the  splendid  ruin  of  the  temple  at 
Karnak."  Champollion  calls  Karnak  "a  city  of  monu- 
ments." \Ve  have  already  transcribed  his  remarks  upon  it 
in  a  former  number,  as  well  as  those  of  Bclzoni*.  "  When 
I  was  leisurely  travelling  along,"  Bays  Mrs.  Lushington, 
who  performed  the  journey  from  India  "over  land  through 
Eg3  |'t,"  in  the  years  1827  and  1828,  "  thinking  only  of  our 
arrival  at  Luxor,  one  of  the  party  who  had  preceded  us 
called  to  me  from,  a  rising  ground  to  bear  to  the  left,  and 
having  gone  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the  road,  I  beheld, 
unexpectedly,  the  temple  of  Karnak.  It  was  long  after  I 
reached  my  tent  ere  1  recovered  from  the  bewilderment 
into  which  the  view  of  these  stupendous  ruins  had  thrown 
me.  No  one  who  baa  not  seen  them  can  understand  the 
awe  and  admiration  they  excite  even  in  unscientific  be- 
holders. When  I  compare  the  descriptions  of  Dcnon  and 
Hamilton,  I  find  them  essentially  correct,  yet  without 
giMng  me  any  adequate  idea  of  the  glorious  reality.  They 
fail  in  describing  what  never  has  been,  and  what  I  think 
never  can  be  described.  No  words  can  impart  a  conception 
of  the  profusion  of  pillars — standing,  prostrate,  inclining 
•gainst  each  other,  broken  and  whole.  Stones  of  a  gigantic 
sire  propped  up  by  pillars, — and  pillars  again  resting  upon 
•tones,  which  appear  ready  to  crush  the  gazer  under  their 
sudden  fall :  yet  on  •  second  view  be  is  convince. 1  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  could  move  them ;  all  these  pillars 
corned  with  sculpture,  perhaps  three  thousand  years  old, 
though  fresh  as  if  finished  but  yesterday  ;  not  of  grotesque 
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and  hideous  objects,  tucn  as  we  arc  accustomed  to  associate 
with  ideas  of  Egyptian  tmthology,  but  many  of  the  figure! 
of  gods,  warriors,  mid  horses,  much  larger  than  life,  \ct 
exhibiting  surpassing  beauty  and  grace." 

Travellers  have  sometimes  taken  a  fancy  to  villi   than 
ruins  by  moonlight;  and  the  view  -which  they  then  present, 
though  of  course  wanting   in  distinctness,   is  deaeril 
extremely  impressive.     Mr.  Came  paid  his  second  -, 
this  manner,  and  he  says  that  it  was  still  mure  into, 
than   the  other.     "  The  moon   had  risen,   and  we    ] 
through  one  or  two  Arab  villages  in   the  way,  where 
were  lighted  in  the  open  air,  and  the  men,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  were  seated  in  groups   round   them,  smoking 
and  conversing  with  great  cheerfulness.     It  is  singular, 
that  in  the  most  burning  climates  of  the  East,  the  inhabit- 
ant! love  a  good  fire  at  night,  and  a  traveller  soon  catches 
the  habits;  yet  the  air  was  still  very  warm.  There  was  D 
of  interruption  in  exploring  the  ruins,  for  the  Arabs  dread 
to  come  hero  after  daylight,  as  they  often  say  these  j 
were  built  by  -Afrit,  the  devil ;  and  the  belief  in  apparition! 
prevails  among  most  of  the  Orientals.     We  again  entered 
with  delight  the  grand  portico.     It  was  a  night  of  uncom- 
mon beauty,  without  a  breath   of  wind   stirring,  and   the 
moonlight  fell  vividly  on  some  parts  of  the   colonnades, 
while   others  were   shaded   so   as  to  add  to,  rather    than 
diminish,   their  grandeur.     The  obelisks,   the  stalucs,  the 
lonely   columns   on    the   plain   without,    threw    then 
shadows  on  the  mass  of  ruins  around  them,   and  tin- 
was  in  truth  exquisitely  mournful  and  beautiful." 

T)1K    GREAT   imi    AT    KARNAK. 

This  famous  structure  has  no  less  than  twelve  principal 
approaches,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  several  propyl* 
and  colossal  gateways,  or  moles,  besides  other  building! 
attached  to  them,  in  themselves  larger  than  most  temples; 
one  of  these  propyla  is  entirely  of  granite,  adorned  with 
the  most  finished  hieroglyphics.  On  each  sido  of  them 
have  been  colossal  statues  of  granite  and  other  substan. 
some  sitting,  some  erect,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  lnoh ; 
and  in  several  directions  were  avenues  of  sphinxes  proper, 
(figures  possessing  a  human  head  with  the  body  anil  legs 
of  a  lion),  and  crio-sphinxes  (figures  with  a  lion's  body  and 
ram's  head,)  which  extended  from  the  propyla  to  various 
distances,  and  one  of  which  was  continued  the  whole  way 
across  the  plain  to  the  edifice  at  Luxor.  The  chief  front  is 
on  the  west,  or  north-west,  or  faces  the  Nile,  with  which  it 
was  formerly  connected  by  an  alley  of  colossal  crio-splunxcs. 
The  propyla  on  this  side  are  about  300  feet  long,  ami  nearly 
150  feet  high,  and  the  height  of  the  great  doorwav  in  the 
middle  is  64  feet.  This  entrance  leads  immediately  into  a 
large  court  275  feet  by  329,  which  has  a  range  of  thirty 
columns  on  each  of  its  two  sides,  and  a  double  row  of 
taller  columns,  fifty  feet  in  height,  running  through  tin- 
middle.  This  central  avenue  leads  to  a  second  gigantic 
gateway,  having  two  colossal  statues  in  front;  and  a 
llight  of  twenty-seven  steps  then  conducts  into  the  grand 
hv|iostyle*  hall  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  columns, 
which  once  supported  a  Hat  roof  of  enormous  slabs  of 
stone. 

It  is  this  hall  which  has  excited  so  much  enthusiastic 
admiration   in  all  who  have  visited  Thebes.     Its  length  or 
depth  is  170  feet,  and  its  breadth  32'J ;  the  column 
arranged  in  nine  parallel  rows.  The  central  ivenui 
of  a  double  row  of  twelve  immense  pillars,  fifi  feet  in  hi 
without  the  pedestal  and  abacus,  and  12  feet  in  diam 
the  others  arc  distributed  on  either  side  of  it,  and  though 
smaller  are  still  of  gigantic  proportions,  being  upwards  of 
41  feet  high  and  S)  feet  in  diameter.     In  our  former  Supple- 
meat  on  Thebes  we  gave  a  view  of  a  portion  of  thii  ball. 
Our  readers  will  there  see  the  massive  block!  which  stretch 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  which  once  helped  tofnn 
"  No  description,"  says  one  who  visited  them,  and  who  is 
quoted  by  Heeran,  "can  adequately  axon 
tions  inspired  by  this  astonishing  sight,  in  which  the  ■ 
nificence    and    might  of  the    ancient    rulers  of  Egypt    are 
made  perceptible  to  the  eye.    Of  what  dee. is, — of  what 
event!,  now  lost  to  the  history  of  the  world, — of  what  scenes 
have  these  columns  formerly  been  the  witnesses  ?     Can  it 
be  doubted,  that  this  was  the  spot  where  those  rulers  of  the 
world, — of  the  nations  of  the  east  and  of  the  west,  exhibited 
themselves   in  their  glory  and  power?     That  this  was  the 
spot  to  which  thoso  nations  brought  their  present!  and  then 

•  A  hypottyls  hall  is  a  hall  supported  by,  or  renting  upoo  pillars, 
a  peristyle  hail  u  one  which  has  pillars  tunning  round  it. 
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trilmte  ?"  Champollion  conveys  a  forcible  impression  in  a  few 
words :  —"The  Imagination  which,  in  Europe,  riaei  to  above 
our  portico*,  fink-  abashed  at  the  foot  of  the  one  hundred 
ami  forty  columns  of  the  bypostyle  hall  of  Karnak.'' 

Beyond  this  hull  is  u  small  court,  which  is  entered 
through  the  usual  propyl*,  and  which  contains  two  beau- 
tiful obelisks,  one  standing,  and  the  other  lying  on  the 
ground  broken  ;  other  propyls  follow,  and  lead  to  a  second 
pair  of  obelisks  of  large  dimensions,  they  being  92  (eel  in 
height,  and  8  feet  square  at  the  base.  We  have  now 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  chambers,  which  were  appro- 
priated for  the  sanctuary,  and  the  abode  of  the  priests ;  the 
chief  of  these  apartment!  is  20  feet  long,  10  wide,  and  13 
high.  Its  walls  arc  covered  with  painted  sculptures :  and 
the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  three  blocks  of  granite,  is 
painted  with  clusters  of  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground. 
Beyond  this  are  other  porticos  and  galleries,  which  have 
been  continued  to  another  gateway,  nt  the  distance  of  2000 
feet  from  that  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  temple. 

From  our  slight  sketch  of  this  temple,  the  largest,  per- 
haps, as  Hamilton  says,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ancient  In  the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  must  have  been 
a  mo-t  extraordinary  edifice;  and  besides  those  parts  which 
we  have  described,  there  are  many  others  which  excite 
iheir  full  share  of  wonder  in  the  traveller.  Two  of  the 
porticos  within  it  appear  to  have  consisted  of  pillars,  in  the 
form  of  human  figures,  in  the  character  of  Hermes,  that  is, 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  hidden  and  unshapen,  with  the 
arms  folded,  and  in  the  hand  the  insignia  of  divinity, — 
perhaps,  it  has  been  suggested,  the  real  origin  of  the 
Grecian  Caryatides.  Exclusive  of  these  columnar  statues, 
which  have  lieen  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  the  least  of 
them  thirty  feet  high,  there  are  fragments,  more  or  less 
mutilated,  of  more  than  twenty  other  statues  in  granite, 
basalt.  vSie.,  of  which  seventeen  an-  colossal,  and  have  been 
placed  in  front  of  the  several  entrances:  they  ure  from  2.'> 
to  30  feet  in  height,  and  executed  in  the  best  Egyptian 
stv  le. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  temple  at  Karnak  is  un- 
doubted, and,  according  to  Mr.  'Wilkinson,  surpasses  that 
of  every  other  building  in  Thebes  by  at  least  a  hundred 
years.  The  name  of  Osirtesen  the  Kirst,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  in  1740  B.C.,  and  who  was,  there- 
fore, reigning  at  Thebes  when  Joseph  visited  Lower  Egypt. 
in  the  manner  recorded  in  the  Bible,  is  found  written  upon 
its  walls :  and  the  principal  monarch*  who  reigned  at  Thebes, 
or  over  the  whole  of  Egypt  after  him,  until  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Memphis,  were,  in  all  profla- 
btlity,  the  authors  of  successive    additions.     The  great 


h\  post j le  hall  was  built  by  Osirei  the  First,  the  father  of 
U  mioses  the  Great;  he  ascended  the  throne,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  1380  B.C.,  according  toothers  ljo  J 
earlier. 

SCULPTURES    AT    KARNAK. 

On  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  great  hall  are  seen  cer- 
tain sculptures,  cut  in  the  same  sort  of  relief  as  those  at 
Luxor,  and  representing  the  same  kind  of  subjects.  On 
the  north-east  wall  are  shown  events  connected  with  tho 
campaigns  of  Osirei  the  First, — the  attacking  of  a  fort,  tho 
success  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  triumphant  return  of 
their  monarch.  "The  drawing  in  tho  figures  is  remark- 
ably spirited,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  and  cannot  but  bo 
admired  by  the  greatest  sceptic;  nor  arc  the  principal 
groups  of  any  one  of  these  subjects  the  productions  of  in- 
ferior artists,  but  of  men  whoso  talents  would  do  credit  to 
a  later  epoch  than  the  fourteenth  century  before  our  era."' 
There  arc  also  upon  this  wall  the  campaigns  of  some 
monarch  whose  name  is  not  to  be  seen. 

On  the  south-west  wall  are  represented  the  conquest*  of 
Rameses  the  Second, — the  Great,  as  ho  is  styled, — who  is 
generally  identified  with  the  famous  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks ;  but,  besides  them,  it  ofTers  other  sculptures,  which 
to  us  must  be  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  wonderful 
illustration  which  they  afford  of  a  passage  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  we  allude  to  that  passage  in  the  Book  of  King! 
which  relates  to  the  expedition  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
Shishak,  against  Judea,  in  tho  year  970  B.C.,  and  his 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  as  noticed  in  "p.  42  of  our  former 
Supplement  on  Thebes.  On  the  south-west  wall  flHfa 
monarch,  under  the  name  of  Sheshouk,  as  wo  read  the 
hieroglyphics,  is  represented  dragging  along  the  dv. 
more  than  thirty  vam|uishcd  nations:  the  name  of  c 
written,  according  to  the  hicroglyphical  system,  in  an  ellip- 
tical ring,  called  a  cartouche,  which  i*  surmounted  by  a 
half-fiuiire  of  a  captive  with  tho  hands  bound.  A 
thsaa  names  Champollion  says,  writing  from  Thebe-.  I 
have  found  that  of  Jovdahamalck,  '  the  kingdom  of  tho 
Jews,'  or  of  Juda : — what  a  commentary  on  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  tho  First  Book  of  Kings  I'  The  coincidence 
is  indeed  gratifying:  yet  there  is  something  more  to  bo 
observed,  which  is  equally  remarkable,  and  which  our 
readers  will  understand  by  comparing  the  cartouche  ami 
figure  in  a  copy  of  his  engraving  given  in  page  144  of  our 
Third  Volume,  with  the  following  note  by  Champollion- 
Figoao,  the  elder  brother  of  the  writer  josj  quoted,  and  the 
editor  of  his  letters  after  his  death.  "  The  kingdom  of 
Judah,"  ho  says,  "  is  here  personified  and,  doubtless,  with 
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that  fidelity  of  physiognomy which  we  remark  in  all  the 
ancient  works  of  art  or  tho  Egyptians,  which  relate  to  any 
foreign  people  whom  they  represented  .numcnU: 

wo  have  then  in  thu  representation,  the  physiogno: 

'  -with  people  in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian 

era.  according  to  the  Egyptians;  porhaps  Rchoboam  himself 

ive  furnished  the  original." 

It  is  unneceeaary  for  our  purpose  that  we  should  describe 

any  of  the  smaller  ruins,  which  are  to  1m?  found  on  the 

ii  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  we  accordingly  proceed  to 

those  which  exist  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 


«uih»  at 


JUl:..i\ 


,k  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  Medeenet- 

ii  was  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  population, 
in  inhabitants  being  Christians.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Mohammedan  invader*  they  fled,  and  ever  since  it  has 
ceased  to  hold  a  place  among  the  villages  of  Thebes ;  but 

II  U,j»[»  the  possession  of  some  splendid  remains  of 

.  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  Champollion,  of  an 

astonishing  collection  of  edifices.     These  distinct,  though 

"  to   «hich,"   says   Mr.   Hamilton, 

may  arbitrarily  assign  the  names  of  the  chapel,  the 
palace,  and  the  temple,  seem  to  have  been  contained 
within  one  outward  enclosure,  or  brick  wall.  Tho  French 
writs*  enumerates  a  propvleum  >■(  Antoninus,  Hadrian, 
and  of  the  Ptolemies;  an  edifice  of  Ncctanebo,  another  of 
the  Ethiopian  Thames,  a  little  palace  of  Touthraos,  is  the 
third,  and,  finally,  tho  enormous  and  gigantic  palace  of 
Khamscs-Moiaraoum,  (or  Kamescs  the  Third,)  covered  with 
historical  bas-reliefs. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  ut  to  describe  particularly 
the  prop)  hi,  the  courts,  the  pillars,  the  caryatid  columns, 
and  the  colossal  Matuos  which  are  here  to  be  seen;  every 
thing  is  on  the  same  scale  of  grandeur  as  on  the  eastern 
bank.  The  sculptures  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
at  I.uxor  and  Karnak ;  on  the  outer  face  of  one  wall 
there  is  a  representation  of  a  lion-hunt    There  is  also  a 

curious  representation  of  a  sea-fight,  in  which  four 

ian  vessels  contend   against  five  belonging  to    an 

enemy;  the   dresses   of  the    respective   combatants,   their 

weapons,  and  the  shape  of  their  vessels,  are  carefully  dis- 

Tho  tali  figure  of  tho  monarch  is  seen   as 

.  and  ho  appears  to  be  rattier  defending  his  own  tcrri- 

than  invading  those  of  others.     "  The  sovereign," 

says  Hamilton, "  alighted  from  his  car,  and  attended  by  his 

sons,  has  already  laid  bar  ten  of  the  invaders  who  bad 

<'<1  a  landing,  tramples  on  their  neck?,  and  is  assisting 
with  arrows  shot  from  his  bow  the  active  exertions  of  his 
own  fleet.  The  Egyptians  are  seen  equally  successful  on 
the  sea  as  on  shore ;  their  boats  are  crowded  with  prisoners, 
who  have  exchanged  their  round  shields,  spears,  and 
daggers  for  hand-cuffs.     The  usual  punishments  and  offer- 

lo  tho  gods  occupy  the  two  following  compartments." 

M  writers  complain  that  much  mischief  has  been 
done  to  these  sculptures,  and  to  the  ruins  generally,  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  that,  consequently, 
they  have  been  unable  to  recognise  distinctly  the  particular 
parts  of  the  battle  and  hunting  scenes,  which  Hamilton 
has  described  with  so  much  minuteness.  "  But  for  the 
real  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  whole,  I  should  have 
felt  some  disappointment,"  says  a  female  traveller,  "  from 
finding  that,  owing  to  the  recent  dilapidations,  I  could 
seldom,  after  a  minute  inspection  with  his  book  in  ray 
hand,  make  out  anything  like  a  connected  story." 

THE   MKMNOMUU,   OR   PALACR  OP  OSYMANDYAS. 

Tin  name  Memnoninm  is  used  by  Strabo  to  designate 
some  part  of  ancient  Thebes  lying  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river;  some  modern  travellers  have  applied  it  to  a  mass 
of  ruins  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  Medeeuet-Habou, 
which  are  by  others  identified  with  the  palace  and  tomb  of 

•  i  ndyaa,  described  by  the  Greek  writer  Diodorus.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  about  530  feet  in  length,  and 
200  in  width:  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  magnificent 
colossal  statues  which  have  been  discovered  within  it.  The 
•  Inch  forms  so  valuable  aa  object  m 
me  collection   of   Egyptian   antiquities  contained    in   the 

h  Museum,  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  these  statues; 

■cnrrallv  supposed  that  the  French  during  their  cele- 
brated expedition  separated  the  bust  from  the  rest  of  the 
figure  by  the  aid  of  gunpowder,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
its  transport  more  easy.    They  wen  compelled,  however, 


from  somo  cause  or  other,  to  leave  it  behind,  and  it  was 
brought  away  by  Belzoni. 

Close  to  the  spot  where  the  Mcuumn's  head  was  found, 
lie  the  fragments  of  another  statue,  which  has  DM0  called 

the  largest  in  Egypt.  It  was  Biased  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
measures  C-  I  round  the  shoulders,  S  met  10  im 

over  the  foot.  The  length  of  the  nuil  of  the  second  too  is 
about  1  foot,  nnd  the  length  of  tho  toe  to  tho  insertion  of 
the  nail  is  1  foot  1 1  inches.  This  enormous  statue,  formed 
of  red  granite,  has  been  broken  off  at  the  waist,  mid  the 
upper  part  is  now  laid  prostrate  on  the  hack:  the  fa- 
entirely  obliterated,  and  next  to  the  wonder  excited  at  the 
boldness  of  the  sculptor  who  made  it,  as  Mr.  Hamilton 
remarks,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  those  who  erect  ed 
it,  the  labour  and  exertions  that  must  have  been  used  for 
its  destruction,  are  most  astonishing. 

Wo  fear  that  the  remarks  which  we  quoted  in  our  former 
Supplement  on  Thebes  (page  46),  from  the  pages  of  Ah- 
dallatif  must  here  meet  with  an  application.  The  mutilation 
of  this  statue  must  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  ditliculty  : 
and  a  sufficient  incitement  to  the  task  could  only  have 
been  supplied  by  the  motives  developed  by  the  Arabian 
physician.  Hamilton  says  that  it  could  only  have  bang 
Drought  about  with  the  help  of  militai  and  must 

then  have  been  the  work  of  a  length  of  time: — in  its  fall  it 
has  carried  along  with  it  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  temple, 
which  stood  within  its  reach.  "  It  was  not  without  gnat 
ditliculty  and  danger  that  we  could  climb  on  its  shoulder 
and  mck:  and  in  going  from  thence  upon  Its  chest,  I  was 
assisted  by  my  Aral)  Ml  Hill,  who  walked  by  my  side  in 
the  hieroglvphicul  characters  engraven  on  its  arm." 

We  have  remarked  that  this  edifice  called  the  Merano- 
nium,  is  by  many  travellers  identified  with  that  described 
by  Diodorus,   under  the   name  of  the  monument   of  i 
mandyas;    his   description   is    tho  only  detailed   account 
which  we  have  in  the  ancient  writers, of  any  great  Egyptian 
building.     There  is  no  one  now  at  Thebes  to  which  it  may 
be  applied  In  all  its  parts,  or  with  which  it  so  far  n^ 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  edifice  to  which  u 
intended  to  apply  by  its  author;    and  Mr.  Hamilton  ex- 
presses his  decided  opinion  that  Diodorus,  in  penning  this 
description  of  the  tomb   of  Osymandyas,   cither   listened 
with  too  easy  credulity  to  the  fanciful  relations  of  the  <>'. 
travellers,  to  whom  ho  refers,  or  that 
immensity  of  the  monuments,  he  must  have  read  and  h 
of  as  contained  within  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  equally  unwilling  to  enter  into   a  minute 
them  all,  as  to  omit  all  mention  of  them  «  hatever,  hi 
himself  down  to  compose  an  imaginary  building,  to  which 
he  could  give  a  popular  name.     In  this  he  might  collect  in 
some  kind  of  order  all  the  most  remarkable   features  of 
Tlicban  monuments,  statues,  columns,  obelisks,  sculpt 
&c,  to  form  one  entire  whole  that  might  astonish  his  render 
without  tiring  him  by  prolixity  or   repetition,  and  which  at 
the  same  timo  gave  him  a  just  notion  of  the  magnificent 
and  splendid  works  which  had  immortalized  the  mooarchs 
of  the  Thcbaid.     It  is  evident  that  there   is  no  one  n. 
ment  at  Thebes    which   answers   in   all    its   parts   to   tho 
description  of  Diodorus ;  yet  it  is  urged  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  circumstance  that  be  mentions  that  may  not  be 
sd  to  one  or  other  of  the  temples  of  Luxor,  Karnak, 
Goornoo,    Medeenet-Habou,    or   the   tombs  of  the   kings 
among  the  mountains.    Others  think  that  Diodorus 
his  best  endeavours  to  describe  a  real  place;  and  the  i 
agreements  with  that  now  called  the  Memnoninm,  ere  in 
the  position  of  the  building,  and  its  colossal  statues,  which 
are  supposed  to  outweigh  the  exaggerations  of  di 
these  being  set  down  as  faults  of  memory  or  observation. 
On   the  colossal  statue   mentioned   by  Diodorus,  as  tho 
largest  in  Egypt,  was  placed,  as  he  tells  us,  this  inscription; 
"  I  am  Osymandyas,  king  of  kiiiL't:  il  you  wish  Ib  < 
bow  great  1  am,  and  where   I  lie,  surpass  my  wo: 
He  speaks  also  of  certain  sculptures  representing  batllc- 
scencs*;   and   of   the   famous  sacred   Unary   which   was 
inscribed   with   the  words,   "Place  of  cure  lor  the  soul!" 
Yet  from  his  conclusion  we  learn  that  he  has  I  iMng 

what  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  teat,  "  which  not  only  ui 
the  expense  of  the  structure,  but  also  in  the  skill  of  the 
workmanship,  must  have  surpassed  by  far  all  other 
buildings." 

Who  this  king  Osymandyas  was  we  do  not  know :  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  name  is  but  a  til  -iris 

or  Kamescs  tho  Great,  whoso  name  appears  frequently  00 
th?  Mciini 'iinnm,  so  petted,  nml   from  whom   it  was  called 
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I  irion.    Two  of  llio  descendant!  of  Ramejes  are  alio 
1  in  the  sculpture:!. 

MKUMOO   AM)    ITS  CAVERN   TOMBS. 

Turks  formerly  existed   a  villn^o  of  this   name   on   the 
rn  bank  of  the  Nile;  but  it  was  abandoned  1 

when  its  inhabitants  preforrod  the  more  secure 
be  tombs  which  are  excavated  in  tho  neighbouring 
in   mountains.      These  are  tho  places  in 
which   the  dead    bodies  of   the    inhabitants  of  aiwrtml 
Thebes  wero  deposited  many  ages  ago ;  and  notw  ithstand- 
whieU,  during  many  years,  has  been  mode 
among  them,  tho  stores  of  mummies  which  they  contain 
Would   almost   appeal   to    he    inexhaustible;    indeed,    as    a 
modern  writer  expresses  It,  it  would  scarcely  be  an  cxagge- 
!  to  say  that  the  mountains  are  merely  roofs  over  the 
M  of  iniiininies  within   them.     The  cotHns,  which  are 
in  ilc  of  sycamore  wood,  servo  as  fuel  to  the  Arabs  of  tho 
whole  neighbourhood.    "At  llrst,"  says  Mrs.  Lushington, 
"I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  my  dinner  being  dressed  with 
i  tioularly  as  two  or  three  of  tho 
1  lids,  which  as  I  said  before  were  in  tho  shape  of 
hum  in  figure,,  were  usually  to  be  seen  standing  upright 
■  under  which  tho  cook  was  performing  his 
ith   their  lurgo  eyes  as  if  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  new  World  u|Hin  which  they  had  opened." 

W«  b*Te  already  •  given  our  readers  a  sufficient  account 
of  these  ancient  repositories  of  the  dead;  wo  shall  content 
Ourselves  now  with  a  few  further  remarks. 

The  miserable  beings,  who  have  fixed  their  dwellings  in 
these  cavern  tombs,  are  as  little  civilized    as  could   be  ex- 
pected ;  our  female   traveller  describes  them  as  having  a 
wild  and   resolute  appearance.     "  Every  man  was  at   this 
time  (1828)  armed  with  a  Spear,  to  resist,   it  was  said,  the 
compulsory  levies  of  the  l'.ieh;*,  who  found  it  vain  to  attack 
them  in   their  fastnesses.     I,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  our  new  aliodo,  felt  quite  disturbed 
to  discover  that  the  very  spot  where  we  encamped  had  four 
messed  the  massacre  of  many  hundreds  of 
is,  then  in  resistance  against  this  recruiting  system, 
and  who  were  blown  from  guns,  or  shot,  while  endeavouring 
lake  their  esi  .rimming  across  the  river.     The 

e,  howover,  behaved  with  civility  to  us,  and  I  felt 
no  apprehension  at   going  among  them  with  a  single  com- 
;i,  or  even  alone.     To  be  sure  we  were  obliged  to  take 
:  il  care  of  our  property,  for  which   purpose  the  chief 
of  Luxor   assisted  us   by  furnishing   half-a-dozen   men  to 
watch   by   night    round    the    encampment.      Nevertheless, 
utter  1    bad  gono  to  sleep,   I   was  awakened  by  tho 
extinguishing  of  the  light,  and  felt  my  little  camp-hod 
1  up  by  a  man  creeping  underneath  ;  he  tied  on  my 
crying  out,  and  escaped  the  pursuit,  as  he  had  the  vigilance 
of  our  six  protei  : 

The  feelings  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  tho  numerous 
fragment!  of  mummies  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  In 
direction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  tombs,  must 
be  to  one  of  a  reflective  cast  of  mind  peculiarly  affecting. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  after  speaking  of  his  ascent  to  the 
in  mountains,  "  which  command  a  magnifi- 
winding  of  the  Nile,  and  the  plain  of  the 
hundred  gated  Thebes,"  says,  "as  we  were  descending  the 
other  side   of  the   mountain,  WO  eauio  suddenly  on   n  part 
where  thirty  or  forty  mummies  lay  scattered  in  the  sand, — 
the  trunk  of  the  Body  tilled   with   pitch,  and   the    limbs 
ed   in  exceedingly   long   clothes.      The  forty  days 
spent    in  embalming   these  mortal  bodies,  (Genesis  l.  3,) 
thus  give  us  a  sight  of  some  of  our  fellow-creatures  who 
inhabited  these  plains  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago. 
How  solemn  the   reflection  that  their  disembodied  spirits 
have  been    so   long  waiting  to  lh'   united  again  to  their  re- 
animated  body!   and   that   this  very  body  which,  notwith- 
ling  its  artificial    preservation,  we  see  to  be  a  body  of 
humiliation,   will  on  its  great  change  become  incorruptible 
and  immortal.     How  awl  1  think  that  while  we 

upon  their  remains  as  a  curiosity,  their  souls  1 
pcei:  iy  when  they  shall  receive  according 

things  done  in  the  bodij .'" 

TI1K   TOMBS    "I'    THE    KINGS. 

Thk  "Tombs  of  the  Kings."  as  their  name  implies,  arc  the 
Ichres  in  which  are  deposited  the  earthly  remains  of 
the  ancient   Egyptian  monarchs  who  reigned  at  'IT. 
they  are  called  by  some    llabor,  or   Biban  el  Molook,  a 
•  Sec  Saturday  AfsfuttiM,  Vol,  11.,  p.  . 


traditional  appellation,  signifying  the  Oate  or  Gates  of  the 
Kings,  which  is  by  others  applied  to  the  narrow  gorge  at 
.trance,  of  the  valley  in  which  they  are  situated. 
This  valley,  as  Champollion  remarks,  "  is  the  veritable 
abode  of  death ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  living  being  is 
to  be  found  there,  with  the  exception  of  jackals  and  hyarnas, 
who,  at  a  hundred  paces  from  our  '  residence'  devoured  last 
night  the  ass  which  had  served  to  carry  my  servant  Barabba 
Mohammed,  whilst  his  keeper  was  agreeably  passing  the 
night  of  the  Itamazan  in  our  kitchen,  which  is  established 
in  a  royal  tomb  entirely  ruined." 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  were  it  possible,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  those  tombs,  or  of  the  sculptures 
which  they  contain,  and  of  which  our  interpretation  ii 
limited,  because  they  often  refer  to  Egyptian  mysteries  of 
which  we  have  but  a  scanty  knowledge.  Tho  tomb,  which 
of  all  others  stands  pre-eminently  conspicuous,  as  well  for 
the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  as  the  state  of  its  preservation, 
is  undoubtedly  that  discovered  and  opened  by  Bclzoni-*'.  It 
has  been  deprived  within  a  few  years  of  one  of  its  chief 
ornaments.  "  I  have  not  forgotten,"  says  Champollion,  in 
his  twenty-second  letter,  "  the  Egyptian  Museum  of  the 
Louvre  in  my  explorations ;  I  havo  gathered  monuments 
of  all  sizes,  and  tho  smallest  will  not  bo  found  the  least 
interesting.  Of  tho  larger  class,  I  have  selected  out  of 
thousands  three  or  four  mummies  remarkable  for  peculiar 
decorations,  or  having  Greek  inscriptions ;  and  next,  the 
most  beautiful  coloured  bas-relief  in  tho  royal  tomb  of 
Menephtha  the  First  (Ousirei),  at  Biban-el-Mokouk ;  it  is 
a  capital  specimen,  of  itself  worth  a  whole  collection  :  it 
has  caused  me  much  anxiety,  and  will  certainly  occasion  mo 
a  dispute  with  the  English  at  Alexandria,  who  claim  to  bo 
the  lawful  proprietors  of  the  tomb  of  Ousirei,  discovered  by 
Helzoni  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Salt.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  fine  pretension,  one  of  tho  two  things  shall  happen; 
either  my  bas-relief  shall  reach  Toulon,  or  it  shall  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  the  bottom  of  the  Nile,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  others ;  my  mind  is  made  up  on  that 
point !"  No  dispute,  however,  took  place,  and  the  bas-relief 
is  now  in  the  museum  for  which  it  was  destined. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  these  tombs  wero  an 
object  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  and   used  to  attract  visiters 
from  different  parts  of  the  earth  as  they  now  do.     It  was 
the  practice  even  then  for  many  of  those  who  beheld  i 
to  leave  some  memorial  of  their  visit  behind,  in  the  shape 
of  an  inscription  commemorating  tho  date   at  which  they 
"saw  and  wondered,"  to  use  the  expression  which  is  com- 
monly found  among  them.     Some  of  these  inscriptions  are 
curious :  one  of  them  is  to  tho  following  effect :  "  I,  the 
Dadouchos    (literally  Torch-bearer),    of    the   most    MS 
Eleusiniiin  mysteries,   Nisagoras  of  Athens,  having  seen 
these  syringes  ins  the  tombs  were  commonly  called.)  a  rerj 
long  timo  after  the  divine  Plato  of  Athens,  have  wondered 
ami  given  thanks  to  the  God  and  to  the  most  pious   h 
Constantino,  who  has  procured  me  this  favour."    The  t 
in  which  this  is  written   seems   to   have  been  generally 
admired  above  all  others,  though,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  tells 
us,  one  morose  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Epiphanius 
declares  that  "  he  saw  nothing  to  admire  but  the  stone," 
meaning  tho  alabaster  sarcophagus,  near  which  he  wrote 
his  laconic  and  ill-natured  remarks.    There  are  many  other 
inscriptions;  some  afford  internal  evidence  of  their  d 
and  among  them  are  four  relating  to  the  years  103, 122,  147, 
and  189  of  our  era. 

A  great  many  of  the  painted  sculptures  which  are  found    - 
in  these  tombs,   relate   to  tho   idolatrous    worship   of  tho 
ancient    Egyptians,  and   the   rites  and  ceremonies  which 
they  practised  in   connexion  with   it.     But  besides  these 
there  arc  others  which  afford  us  a  vast  quantity  of 
ing  information  upon  tho  subjects  of  their  • 
ami    oNrry-day    life.      In   one   chamber   are   depleted 
operations  of  preparing  and  dressing  meat,  boiling   the 
cauldron,  making  bread,  lighting  the  tire.   : 
&c.    Another  presents  scenes  in  a  garden,  where  a  ' 

■  for  stealing  fruit;  a  canal  and  pleasure  boats;  fruit 
and  (lowers ;  the  mechanical  processes  of  various  arts,  such 
as  sculpture,  painting,  the  mixing  of  colours,  &c  In  the 
Harper's  Tomb,  (so  called  from  there  being  among  the 
bas-reliefs  figures  of  a  man  playing  upon  an  instrument 
resembling  a  harp,)  which  was  first  visited  bj  Bruce,  there 
are  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  furniture  which  was  in 
use  among  the  Egyptians;  tables,  chairs,  and  sideboards, 

t  We  have  given  a  full  account  of  his  operations  in  this  discovery. 
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pattern!  of  embossed  oik  and  chintz,  drapery  with  iMa 
and  fringe  are  there  to  be  seen,  precisely  such,  we  are  told, 
used  in  our  own  country  some  years  ago  when 


Egyptian  furniture  was  in  fashion 

The  ■  Tombs  of  the  Kings"  bring  many  allusions  of 
Scripture  to  the  muni,  as  in  i  by  Mr.  Jowett,  as  in 

usages  of  Mark  and  particularly  of  Isaiah 

16.  What  hast  thou  here,  and  irAom  hast  thou  hi  re, 
that  thou  hast  Arirc./  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here,  as  he  that 
hiu-rth  him  out  a  sepulchre  on  hiyh,  and  that  yraveth  an 
habitation  for  himself  in  a  rock .» 

Another  passage  of  the  same  prophet  might  he  applied 
to  the  pride  which  the  tenants  of  IMS*  magnificent  abodes 
took  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death  as  they  had 
IsSM  in  hfe:  lie  tells  us  <\iv.  is).  All  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory,  every  one  tn  his  own 
fttaisa. 

The  mystical  sculptures  upon  the  walls  of  the  chambers 
within  tlicsc  sepulchres,  cannot  be  belter  described  than  in 
the  words  of  K/ckiel.  (un.  v  Id):   Then  said  he  unto  m 

m,  ilia  now  in  the  trail:  and  when  1  had  digged  in  the 
milt,  behold,  a  door;  and  he  said  unto  me,  do  in,  and  In  hold 
the  wicked  abominations  that  th<y  do  lure.  So  I  unit  in 
and  saw:  and,  behold,  mru  form  of  crf<j>in<)  thin-/i,  and 
abominable  beasts,  an  I  nil  the  idols  of  the  house  of  hi  at  I, 
pourtrayrd  upon  the  wall  round  about. 

"Tlie"  Israelites,"  remarks  Mr.  Jowett,"  were  hut  enpy- 
tata;  tha  Mater  sketches  arc  to  he  seen  in  all  the  ancient 
temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt 

THE    SITTING    COLOSSI. 

By  this  name  are  commonly  known  the  two  seated  statuos 
represented  in  our  engraving  below;  among  the  Dative* 
they  have  obtained  the  familiar  appellations  of  Sliainy  and 
Tamy.  They  are  by  some  supposed  to  have  originally 
stood  before  the  entrance  of  an  enormous  temple  which  lias 
since  disappeared,  hut  of  which  some  traces  are  thought  to 
have  been  discovered  by  the  research  of  modern  travellers. 
They  stand  in  the  western  plain  of  Thebes,  about  half-way 
between  the  desert  and  the  river;  the  traveller  who  lands 
on  that  side  and  proceeds  straight  towards  the  tomb  of 
Osvraundyas,  or  the  Memnonium,  will  pass  them  on  his 
route.  Their  height  is  47  feet,  or  ai  with  the  pedestal, 
above  the  plain  on  which  they  stand,  or  rather  in  which 
they  are  buried,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  seven  feet ;  thus 
their  complete  height  is  60  feet. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of  their  dimensions: 
across  the  shoulders  18  feet  3  inches, — from  the  top  of  the 


shoulder  to  the  elbow,  \C,  feet  C  inrncs, — from  tlio  top  of 
the  head  to  the  shoulder,  HI  feet  I,  inches,— from  the  elbow 
t.i  ll  c  tinker's  end,  1"  feet  9  inches,— from  the  kn. 
the  plant  of  the  toot,  19  feet  8  inches, — and  the  length 
of  tho  little  finger  I  feet  5  inches.  They  arc  both 
statues  of  A niuuopli  the  Third,  who  ascended  the  tit 
1430  years  u.c,  and  were  erected  by  him;  this  is  tho 
monarch  who  is  generally  identified  with  the  Meniu mi  ,■! 
the  Creek  writers.  Tho  head  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  erroneously  called  tho  "Young  Mciiiiinu,"  is  in 
fact  part  of  a  statue  of  Ramesos  the  Creat.  Tliero  is, 
howc\er,  in  the  Museum,  a  black  statue,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  almost  nine  feet  high,  which  is  a  miniature  copy 
of  these,  figures. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  these  statuos,  like  the  Tombs 
of  tho  Kings,  wore  an  object  of  great  interest  to  stra 
MMtingTliel.es.    Tin-  geographer,  Strata,  who  nourished 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  has  left  us  tho 
following  description  of  them  as  they  existed  whan  ho 

visited  Egypt     "  On   the  opposite  (or  western)  side  of  the 
Nile,     he  Says,   "  is  the    Mciiinoiiiiiin,  where  there  are   two 

..ih  colossi  near  one  another :  one  of  the  Matin 
entire,  hut  the  upper  part  of  the  other  has  fallen  from  Hs 
chair,  owing  to  an  earthquake,  as  they  say.  It  is  believed 
that  once  every  day  a  sound,  as  of  a  moderate  blow,  pro- 
ceeds tV'Mii  that  part  of  the  statue  which  remains  on  tho 
seat  and  the  pedestal.  1  happened  to  boon  the  spot  with 
.IClius  Callus,  and  many  of  bis  friends  and  soldiers  about 
the  first  hour,  when  I  heard  the  sound  ;  but  whether  it 
cum-  from  tha  base  or  from  the  colossus,  er  was  made  by 
some  one  of  those  around  the  base,  1  cannot  atlirin.  I'r 
the  cause  not  being  visible,  on*  is  inclined  to  believe  any- 
thing rather  than  that  the  sound  was  emitted  from  the 
stone.  Above  tha  Memnonium  are  the  tombs  of  the  Kings 
cut  in  the  rock,  forty  in  number,  \ery  wonderful  in  their 
construction,  and  well  worth  examining." 

The  statin-  here  mentioned  by  S!  rabo  as  emitting  sounds, 
was  very  celebrated  dining  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in 

Egypt     It*  legi  are  covered  with  inscriptions  recording 
the  vis.ts  of  many  persons,  and  their  to  thi   fact 

of  the  sound  being  emitted.     A  piece  i  f  stow 
discerned  in   its  lap,  which  on  being  struck,  gives 
sound  like  that  of  brass:  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  priests  made  use  of  this,  to  impose  on  their  vis 
In  1830,  Mr.  Wilkinson  placed  an  Arab   at  the  foot  of  the 
statin',  and  himself  mounting  into  its  lap,  proceeded  to 
strike  the  stone  in  question;  the  Arab  at  once  tailed  out 
"  You  are  striking  brass." 


THE    TWO   COLOSSAL    STATUES    AT    Til 
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RUSSIAN  PEASANTRY. 

It  is  a  remark  as  true  as  it  is  trite,  that,  to  appreciate 
aright  the  blessings  that  cluster  round  our  homes,  we 
must  leave  them.  Much  may  be  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  others,  yet  the  conviction  is  less  deeply 
impressed  than  when  the  result  of  personal  expe- 
rience* None  but  he  who  has  felt  them,  can  tell  the 
fond  yearnings  of  heart  with  which  the  resident  in 
a  foreign  country  recalls  the  scenes  of  his  native  land. 
He  may  engage  in  the  bustling  pursuits  of  commerce  ; 
he  may  abandon  himself  to  the  allurements  of  an 
intellectual  profession;,  he  may  mingle  in  the  society 
of  the  learned  or  the  gay ;  yet  still  will  the  remem- 
brance of  the  home,  the  quiet,  perhaps  humble  home, 
of  his  childhood,  often  fill  his  eye  with  no  unmanly 
tears,  and  make  his  heart  overflow  with  -a  pure 
feeling  which  not  all 

The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 

can  deaden  or  repress.  His  career  may  be  brilliant, 
but  they  who  would  have  hailed  his  success  arc  far 
away,  estranged,  perhaps,  by  protracted  absence,  or 
gathered  to  their  fathers. 

The  friends  that  throng  around  him  may  be  kind 
and  true,  but  they  are  not  like  the  friends  of  his  own 
country,  and  of  earlier  years.     Friendship    like  our 
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own  oak,  will  but  ill  bear  transplanting, — it  lores  its 
own  soil,  and  grows  best  round  our  homes-  there  it 
strikes  deepest  root,  and  most  widely  extends  its  wel- 
come shade  j  there  its  outstretched  arms  yield  a  sure 
refuge  when  storms  are  abroad ;  but  he  that  would 
seek  their  shelter  must  not  widely  range.  Who 
would  not  wish  they  should  droop  over  his  last  place 
of  sleep?  How  different  is  it  from  the  unstable 
exotics,  too  often  cherished  for  it,  that  rear  their 
feeble  stems,  and  expand  their  showy  flowers  amidst 
the  artificial  scenes  of  after-life;  things  for  sunshine 
and  calm,  bought  at  too  dear  a  price,  and  withered 
by  a  breath. 

At  home,  hedged  in  by  household  comforts  and 
girt  by  a  friendly  circle,  the  affections  of  an  individual 
may  find  ample  scope,  nor  feel  a  wish  to  roam.  Bnt 
torn  from  thence,  and  settled  in  a  foreign  country, 
they  take  a  wider  range.  Every  object  connected 
with  the  land  of  his  nativity  shares  his  fond  regard. 
Is  it  England  ?  with  what  honest  pride  he  views  her 
stately  pre-eminence  among  the  nations ;  her  glorious 
institutions, — her  dignified  rank  in  arts  and  sciences, 
— the  mighty  names  that  adorn  her  literature,  to 
which  every  nation,  by  translations,  has  paid,  and  is 
daily  paying,  its  homage.  With  what  delight  he 
dwells  on   the  matchless  beauties  of  her  rich 
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cultivated  scenery.  "  Distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view;"  the  excrescences  with  which  time  may 
perhaps  have  iucrasted  some  of  her  veuerabl 
tablishmcnts,  are,  to  his  eye,  lost  in  the  colossal 
grandeur  of  the  whole,  that  throws  its  broad  shadow 
y  every  minor  blemish.  He  sees  but  what  is 
lovely;  he  sees  not  the  squalid  want  that  too  often 
haunts  the  streets,  nor  the  cheerless  poverty  that 
infests  the  hovel  of  the  poor;  he  thinks  but  of  the 
clean,  tidy,  active  artisan,  and  his  neat,  comfortable 
home, — the  sturdy,  healthy  peasant,  and  his  snug 
whitewashed  cottage,  with  its  thatched  roof,  its  pad- 
dock and  its  garden. 

Snug,  neat,  comfortable;  we  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  words: — they  are  English,  purely,  exclusively. 
English, — words  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  translate 
into  another  tongue, — the  attributes  of  qualities  that 
love  to  nestle  round  the  Englishman's  fire-side,  and 
are  vainly  sought  elsewhere.  Would  he  feel  their 
full  force,  he  needs  but  look  around  him,  and  with 
the  tear  of  gratitude  glistening  in  his  eye,  compare 
his  own  lot,  humble  though  it  may  be,  with  that  of 
the  Russian  serf,  whose  cheerless  dwelling  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  subject,  let  us  beg 
you,  reader,  to  pardon  this  long  preamble  of  one,  who, 
himself  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  country,  animated  by 
the  warmest  filial  love  to  his  father-land,  and  valuing 
his  birthright  as  an  Englishman,  has  given  vent  only 
to  the  overflowings  of  his  own  heart;  and  who,  if  dis- 
appointed hopes  should  prompt  in  your  mind  one  wish 
to  wander,  would  urge  you  to  remember,  that  where 
one  individual  has  returned  to  his  home  a  man  ot 
wealth,  thousands  of  broken-hearted  have  hidden 
their  untold  miseries  in  an  exile's  grave.  Of  these 
some  simple  tales  of  sorrow  might  be  told,  the  recital 
of  which,  like  the  moaning  of  the  wintry  wind  about 
your  happy  dwelling,  would  make  you  draw  your 
household  comforts  more  closely  around  you,  and 
the  kind  Providence  that  placed  and  shelters 
..here  you  arc. 

'-  only  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  but 
most  of  the  country  seats  of  the  Russian  nobility 
are  built  of  wood.  The  latter  are  not  unfrequently 
constructed  with  considerable  elegance,  and  externally 
adorned  with  taste,  but  they  are  wholly  destitute  of 
what  in  England  are  considered,  the  little  essential 
luxuries  of  refined  life.  The  former  are  not  sprinkled 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  as  are  the  cottages  of 
the  English  labourers,  but  are  grouped  together  in 
numbers  of  from  10  to  200,  and  ranged  along  the 
road  in  straggling  lines;  we  dare  not  call  I 
villages,  the  term  is  endeared  to  our  remembrance 
by  too  much  that  is  lovely,  to  furnish  so  gross  a 
misapplication  of  the  word.  Their  novelty  may  at  first 
interest,  but  this  feeling  is  soon  lost  in  the  incessant 
repetition  of  the  same  object. 

The  same  in  internal  arrangement  and  external 
appearance,  and  differing  only  in  minor  details,  the 
description  of  one  Log  House  may  serve  to  give  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole,  individually  or  col- 
lectively. 

It  is  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  stript  of  their 

bark,  and  placed  horizontally  one  upon  the  other,  the 

end*  morticed  together,  and  the  interstices  caulked 

with  dried  moss.     The  gable  end  of  the  high  pointed 

rnjf  is  always  to  the  front,  and  overhangs  the  wall 

••r  three  feet;  it  is  generally  covered  in  with  bark 

auks,  on  which  is  laid  loose  straw,   sec  unci  by 

i  fastened  across  it.     In  some  few  pi 

they  .opted   the  luxury  of  thatch.       1 

•    is  annexed   a  spacious  yard,  surrounded   by 
U  for  cattle,  the  whole  closed  in   by  large 


folding  doors  that  open  upon  the  road.  To  the  front 
wall  of  each  house  is  attached  a  board,  on  which  is 
painted  a  rude  representation  of  the  instrument 
which  its  occupant  is  bound  to  contribute  in  cases 
of  fire,  in  order  to  aid  in  extinguishing  it. 

The  interior  accommodation  is  limited  to  one  room, 
entered  from  a  dark  passage  by  a  very  low  door. 
Against  the  walls  of  rudely-hewn  timber,  unplastercd 
and  grimed  with  smoke,  are  ranged  benches,  origi- 
nally unplatted,  but  to  which  long  use  has  giveu.a 
greasy  smoothness.  On  the  floor,  formed  of  house 
thick  boards,  with  gaping  crevices  between,  lies  the 
accumulated  filth  of  years. 

In  one  corner  hangs  the  sacred  lamp  lighted  on 
festivals  before  the  consecrated  pictures  of  the  patron- 
saints  of  the  family.  Thege  representations,  as  may 
be  well  imagined,  are  in  general  miserably  executed. 
Sometimes  the  whole  surface  is  incrusted  with  a  thin 
plate  of  embossed  silver,  through  which  the 
and  hands  of  the  figure  are  alone  allowed  to  appear. 
They  are  frequently  decorated  with  palm-branches, 
or  votive  offerings,  such  as  gay-coloured  embroidered 
ribbons  and  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers.  The  serf 
never  enters  the  room  without  bending  to  these  his 
"  Penates,"  crossing  himself  reverently,  and  mur- 
muring an  cjaculatory  prayer;  nor  will  many  of 
them  slake  their  thirst  with  a  draught  of  water  with- 
out doing  the  same.  Their  genuflexions  after  every 
meal  arc  frequent  and  prolonged.  Some  of  the  more 
devout  will  prostrate  themselves  on  the  floor,  or 
touch  it  with  their  foreheads,  ten  or  twelve  times  in 
the  course  of  their  devotions. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  apartment  is  occupied  by 
an  enormous  stove,  the  flat  top  of  which  is  the 
favourite  sleeping-place  in  Winter,  where  man  mid 
child,  matron  and  maid,  lie  huddled  together  In  a 
mass,  divested  only  of  their  warm  out-door  clothing. 
They  have  no  blazing  hearth  aroand  which  to  gather 
in  friendly  chat,  during  the  long  dreary  evenings  of 
Winter;  sleep  is  the  only  luxury  a  peasant  enjoys, 
and  in  this  he  indulges,  night  or  day,  whenever  he 
can  steal  an  hour  from  his  labours.  The  coarse 
black  bread,  their  sour  cabbage-soup,  and  their 
boiled  buck-wheat,  arc  all  prepared  in  this  oven.  It 
also  answers  the  purpose  of  a  vapour-bath,  where 
such  is  not  to  be  found.  The  method  of  using  it  is 
this:  the  patient,  divesting  himself  of  his  clothes, 
crawls  into  it,  carrying  with  him  a  vessel  containing 
water,  which  he  throws  at  intervals  upon  some  hi i 
that  have  been  heated  for  the  purpose;  the  mouth  of 
the  stove  is  closed,  and  in  it  he  lies,  sweltering 
in  the  steam  thus  generated,  and  rubbing  himself 
vigorously  with  a  kind  of  leafy  besom  of  birch- 
branches,  till  profuse  perspiration  bursts  from  every 
pore.  When  he  can  DO  longer  endure  it,  he  creeps 
out  of  the  oven,  and  rolling  himself  in  his  long  sheep- 
skin coat,  gains  the  snuggest,  that  is  to  say,  the 
warmest  corner  «n  its  top,  and  after  a  few  prelimi- 
nary scratches,  indulges  in  his  primest  comfort,  a 
long  sound  sleep. 

In  very  many  places  there  are  no  chimneys,  and 
the  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape  through  crev  ices  in  the 
roof,  or  a  hole  in  the  wall;  consequently,  whenever 
the  stove  is  heated,  the  apartment  is  filled  with  dense 
volumes  of  stifling  smoke,  which  render  respiration 
actually  impossible  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it.  The 
only  alternative  is  to  lie  down  on  the  floor  till  the 
fame  has  passed  away. 

The  culinary   atensflt   are   of    the   most   primitive 
kind;   a   few  uuglazcd   black  earthen    pots  of  vnr 
li  as  might  have  been  those  in 
in  the  days  of  Rurick,   are  all  they  possess.      I'! 
knives  and  forks,  are  very  rarely  to  be  found  among 
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thriii,  nor  arc  they  much  need,  d.  On  feast-days, 
(when  if  li  Indulged  in  on  a  large  scale,)  the  meat  is 
i  lit  in  pieces  with  the  huge  family  knife,  and  placed 
upon  the  midille  of  the  table  on  a  platter,  from  which 
each  Individual  helps  himself  with  a  little  wooden 
a  or  ladle  with  which  he  is  provided. 
ur  the  stove  li  suspended  an  earthen  vessel  for 
water,  resembling  a  double-spouted  tea-pot,  and 
beneath  this  is  a  tub,  into  which  is  thrown  the  dirty 
Water,  anil  any  filth  that  is  not  destined  to  rot  upon 
the  Boor.  When  he  washes,  it  is  here  the  peasant 
dors  so,  by  pouring  the  water  from  the  vessel  above, 
niul  allowing  it  to  trickle  over  his  hands  and  face  into 
that  below;  a  sort  of  family  towel  hangs  near,  and 
is  used  for  all  purposes.  By-the-by,  when  clean, 
that  is  to  say,  when  new,  some  of  these  towels  are 
really  pretty;  they  arc  sometimes  showily  ornamented 
with  fringes  of  open  lace-work,  coarsely  executed, 
bat,  nevertheless,  not  inelegant  in  its  design.  The 
candles  iu  use  are  home-made,  and  being  composed 
of  unpurificd  tallow,  emit  the  most  nauseous  smell ; 
sometimes  for  these  is  substituted  an  iron  dish,  iu 
which  is  burnt  refuse  fat,  tallow,  or  coarse  oil ;  the 
wick  i>  a  piece  of  rope.  In  the  ruder  hovels  neither 
of  these  are  found  ;  instead  of  them  they  make  use 
of  long  strips  of  wood,  like  laths,  which  arc  stuck  iu 
■  (  revice  of  the  wall,  or  fixed  in  a  frame,  made  of  an 
upright  of  wood,  in  the  top  of  which  are  three 
diverging  prongs  of  iron,  between  which  the  lath  is 
inserted,  -such  an  one  is  represented  on  the  right 
band  of  the  engraving  we  have  given. 

The    uncertain    flickering    light    of    these    re-i: 

torches   produces   a  highly  picturesque  effect, — now 

limmering  through  the  gloom  that  invests 

object,    and    then    throwing    it-    brilliant    glare 

on    the   savage    scene    and   the   wild    figures   of  the 

i  try. 

The  dress  of  the  common  serf  consists  of  a  red 
print  shirt,  reaching  half-way  down  to  the  Id 
.villi  large  gussets  of  blue  under  the  arms  ;  beneath 
worn  wide  trousers  of  canvas,  or  striped 
tn  king;  from  the  knee  downwards,  and  round  the 
feet,  are  rolled  strips  of  canvas  linen  cloth,  bound 
with  a  <ord.  The  shoes  are  of  birch  bark,  plaited  in 
shreds  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  width, 
much  iu  the  way  of  the  old-fashioned  list-slippers  ; 
they  are  immensely  large  and  very  ugly,  but  well 
calculated  for  winter  wear.  In  summer,  above  this 
dress  he  wears  a  "  caftan"  of  coarse  gray  drugget, 
of  the  kind  used  in  England  for  covering  carpets, 
but  of  much  inferior  quality.  In  winter,  a  long 
sheep -skin  coat,  called  a  "  shooba,"  belted  round  the 
waist  by  a  sash  of  crimson  worsted.  His  hat  is 
conical,  with  a  broad  brim  curled  up  all  round  ;  it  is 
generally  adorned  with  leaden  buckles,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  end  of  a  peacock's  feather.  The 
winter  cap  is  high,  square,  and  staffed  with  feathers 
for  warmth  ;  it  is  of  red  or  blue  cotton-velvet,  with  a 
band  of  dark  fur  round  the  brows.  The  whole 
apparel  of  the  female  is  comprised  in  two  articles, — 
an  under  garment  of  linen  with  wide  sleeves,  reach- 
ing to  the  elbow,  and  a  skirt  of  printed  cotton  or  of 
plaid  stuff,  of  the  gayest  colours ;  shoes  and  stock- 
ings arc  far  from  general.  If  unmarried,  the  hair  is 
braided  in  two  tresses,  which  hang  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back, — the  ends  are  tied  with  a  bow  of 
red  ribbon  ;  if  a  wife  or  widow,  she  wears,  instead  of 
bonnet  or  cap,  which  are  never  seen,  a  cotton  hand 
kerchief  bound  round  the  head.  In  some  districts 
the  women  wear  a  kind  of  coronet,  embroidered  with 
various  devices  in  different  colours,  and  sometimes 
with  heads  ;  this  varies  in  almost  every  government 
or  province ;  in  some  it  is   high  and  pointed,  rising 


like  a  horn  over  the  brows,  in  some  crescent  shi 
'  hers  square. 

The  peasant  men,  of  the  better  class,  are  habit. 
ly  the  same  style,  excepting  that  the  i  .arse 
gray  caftan  is  replaced  by  one  or  finer  blur  cloth 
and  the  bark  shoes  are  exchanged  for  strong  leather 
boot-. 

On  gala  days  the  women  wear,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  skirt,  a  crimson  cotton  dress,  called  a 
"  sarafan,"  which  is  ornamented  with  a  strip 
gold  embroidery  down  the  front  and  round  th«  edge*. 
The  head-dress  is  also  richly  worked  in  gold  or  silver 
upon  a  crimson  ground.  This  vestment  is,  of  course, 
expensive,  and  only  within  the  reach  of  the  compa- 
ratively wealthy;  it  generally  descends  from  s 
ration  to  generation  as  an  heir-loom,  and  is,  perhaps, 
used  only  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

This  peculiarly  national  dress  is  highly  picturesque, 
and  sometimes  really  splendid.  By  an  order  of  the 
present  empress,  dictated  by  equal  good  taste  and 
patriotic  feeling,  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  court- 
dress  of  the  Russian  "  ladies  of  honour;"  as  such, 
composed  of  ample  folds  of  the  richest  crimson 
velvet,  glittering  with  the  most  costly  embroidery, 
and  sparkling  with  jewels,  it  is  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous that  can  be  imagined.  An  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  this  dress  would  be  very  interesting,  but  it 
would  involve  too  long  a  discussion,  and  would  be 
misplaced  here. 

With  the  political  station  of  the  Russian  peasant 
we  have  nothing  to  do ;  the  question  is  altogether 
out  of  our  province  ;  and  as  we  intend  to  make  his 
moral  and  intellectual  capabilities  the  subject  of 
another  article,  we  shall  abstain  from  touching  upon 
them  at  present ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  character 
of  the  Russian  boor,  as  he  has  been  contemptuously 
styled,  is  ill  appreciated,  not  only  by  foreigners  but 
even  by  the  Russian  nobility  themselves.  He  has  been 
represented  as  a  degraded  soulless  being,  scarcely 
admissible  within  the  pale  of  humanity,  on  whom 
the  blessings  of  education,  and  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life,  would  alike  be  thrown  away.  Degraded 
iu  station,  and  buried  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  he 
may  be;  yet  still,  beneath  his  rude  exterior,  and  within 
his  uncultivated  mind,  lurk  the  germs  of  moral  qua- 
lities that  must  raise  him  to  a  much  orouder  station 
in  the  great  family  of  man. 

We  do  not  like  that  spirit  of  egotistical  exclu- 
ness,  that  would  arrogate  for  one  class  of  men  a 
capacity  of  mind  superior  to  that  of  another;  w< 
rather  to  look  upon  the  niiuds  of  all  men  as  emanating 
from    one    common  fouutain,    the  "  Giver  of  every 
good   and  perfect  gift,"  although  sullied,   alas! 
soon,  and  taking  their  tone  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  are  cast,  or  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
seen ;  as  the  rays  of  light,  all  flowing  from  one  , 
source,  are  yet  reflected  of  varied  hues,  according  to 
the  surface  on  which  they  fall,  or  are  tinged  by  the 
substance  through  which  they  pass.  H. 


Ik  men  of  eminence  are  exposed  to  censure  on  ono  hand, 
they  are   as  much  liable  to  tlattery  on  tho  other.     1; 
receive  reproaches  which  are  not  due  to  thciu,  the; 

Inch  they  do  not  deserve.  In  a  won: 
man  in  a  high  post  is  never  regarded  with  an  indifferent 
e\  e,  but  always  considered  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 
tin-,  reason,  persons  in  great  stations  have  seldom  their  true 
>  iers  drawn  till  several  years  after  their  deaths.  Their 
personal  friendships  and  enmities  must  cease,  and  tho 
parties  they  were  engaged  in  be  at  an  end,  before  their 
faults  or  their  virtues  can  have  justice  done  them. 

When   writers   have  the  least  opportunities  of  knowing 

nth,  they  are  in  the  best  disposition  to  tell  it. 

Addison. 
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ASTRONOMY  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
TIMES. 
There  can  have  been  no  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  iu  which  they  did  not  behold,  with  a  desire 
to  comprehend  them,  the  change*  which  are  daily 
taking  place  in  the  face  of  the  heavens  above  them; 
and  there  can  have  been  none  in  which  they  did  not 
perceive  these  changes  to  sympathize  with  others  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth  around  them.  He  who  looks 
out  upon  the  heavens,  beholds  a  canopy  spread  forth 
like  the  half  of  a  great  sphere,  of  which  he  appears 
to  occupy  the  centre.  In  the  day-time,  when  it  is  of 
the  colour  of  azure, — the  hue  of  light  in  which  his 
perception  of  its  existence  is  must  pleasant  to  him, — 
the  sun  daily  takes  his  course,  in  a  zone,  across  this 
fair  canopy,  "  like  a  giant  that  reuews  his  strength." 
As  night  approaches,  the  curtain  of  the  heavens 
gradually  loses  its  transparent  azure  tint,  becomes 
opaque,  darkens,  and  at  length  it  is  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair;  then  come  the  millions  of  the  stars, 
and  are  strewed  like  gems  upon  its  surface;  aud  in 
her  season  the  moou  walks  forth  iu  her  brightness, 
and  holds  sway  amid  the  dreary  watches  of  the  night. 
These  daily  changes  in  the  heavens  appear  to  have 
but  little  relation  to  the  changes  of  vegetable  life,  but 
over  the  whole  of  the  animated  creation  their  power 
is  absolute.  The  song  of  the  birds  becomes  mute  at 
nightfall,  and  again  wakes  only  to  welcome  the  re- 
turning sun.  The  beast  lies  down  in  the  forest,  the 
reptile  crawls  to  his  lair,  and  man  himself  sinks 
under  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  changing  hea- 
vens ;  and  returning  to  that  state  of  oblivion  out  of 
■which  his  birth  first  brought  him,  he  stretches  him- 
self out  to  sleep.  Such  is  the  experience  of  a  day. 
That  of  a  year  brings  a  still  further  knowledge  of 
the  wonderful  sympathy  between  the  changes  in  the 
heavens  above  him,  and  those  in  the  things  around 
him.  He  sees  the  sun  not  daily  to  describe  the  same 
path  in  the  heavens,  but  at  one  time  to  travel  ob- 
liquely across  them  in  a  higher,  and  at  another  time 
in  a  lower  zone,  so  as  at  one  time  to  have  a  longer 
course  to  run,  and  at  another  a  shorter;  and  thus  at 
one  time  to  give  him  a  longer,  and  at  another  a 
shorter  day.  This  change  in  the  elevation  and  con- 
sequent length  of  the  sun's  oblique  path  in  the  hea- 
vens, he  soon  perceives  to  be  coupled  with  a  change 
in  his  own  perceptions  of  the  intensity  of  heat  and 
cold ;  when  the  sun's  path  is  lowest  or  most  oblique, 
he  is  colder  than  when  it  is  highest.  And  not  only 
do  his  own  feelings  sympathize  with  this  change,  but 
all  nature  around  him.  The  Hand  that  covered  the 
beast  of  the  forest  with  a  coat  of  fur,  now  thickens 
its  garment.  The  bird,  whose  path  is  free  in  the 
heavens,  now  guided  by  a  spark  of  that  intelligence 
which  called  it  into  being,  becomes  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  a  warmer  sky  in  some  remote  unseen 
region  of  the  earth,  aud  seeks  it.  The  green  herb 
withers,  the  blossom  dies,  the  leaf  becomes  sapless, 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  Is  it  possible,  that  he  who 
beholds  all  these  changes  around  him,  and  who  is 
thus  deeply  interested  in  them,  who  cannot  but  see 
that  they  are  all  bound  together  as  by  a  chain,  and 
made  to  sympathize  with  one  another,  should  not 
seek  to  trace  out  Still  more  of  the  mystery  of  their 
union,  to  know  more  of  its  nature  and  laws,  and  to 
unravel  its  cause. 

Man  is  necessarily,  and  from  the  very  mode  and 
nature  of  his  existence,  a  speculative  being.  And  of 
all  subjects  of  speculation,  the  changes  in  the  heavens 
are  probably  those  which  first  arrested  his  attention. 
How  earnestly  must  the  master  spirits  of  those  days, 
when  the  secret  of  the  universe  was  unknown,  have 
wished  and  have  laboured  to  account  for  phenomena 


which  we  now  so  readily  explain,  by  means  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  earth  :  how  must  the 
mysterious  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  the 
march  of  the  seasons,  have  distracted  them,  wearied 
their  imagination,  and  perplexed  their  reasoning. 

The  mighty  changes  in  the  heavens  controlling,  as 
they  do,  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetuble 
life,  necessarily  couple  themselves  in  the  mind  with 
the  direct  agency  of  the  supernatural  world,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients 
became  incorporated  with  their  mythology.  The 
sky  was  Atlas  or  Uranus, — it  was  eternal  and  1111- 
chaugeitble ;  the  fixed  stars  were  its  organs  of  vision; 
the  planet--,  of  which  the  controlling  power  was  tie- 
sun.  rolled  eternally,  according  to  their  notion,  iu 
concentric  orbs  of  crystal  around  the  earth.  I  lie.se 
planets  they  called  gods,  and  their  path  was  aloug 
the  Milky  Way,  and  they  represented  them  by  letters 
in  the  order  of  their  distances. 

Moon.     Mercury.     Venus.    Sun.     Man.    Jupiter.    Saturn. 
A  E  H  1  O  T  ft 

Saturn,  the  slowest  of  the  planets,  was  taken  as 
the  symbol,  and  made  the  god  of  time,  aud,  like 
time,  Saturn  destroyed  his  offspring;  he  took  the 
wings  of  time  and  his  name,  X{o»ot  (Chronos.) 

Jupiter,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  planets  for  his 
splendour,  supplanted  his  father  Saturn,  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  became  the  king  of 
gods. 

Mars,  of  the  colour  of  blood,  and  placed  nearer  to 
the  sun,  they  imagined  to  be  endued  with  attributes 
of  a  warrior,  and  called  him  the  god  of  battle. 

Venus,  whose  clear  bright  light  is  sometimes  to  be 
seen  even  through  the  daylight ;  at  one  time  pre- 
cedes the  sunrise,  and  at  another  follows  the  twilight, 
alternately  pursuing  and  pursued  by  the  sun.  They 
believed  her  to  produce  the  fertilizing  dews  of  the 
morning  and  the  evening ;  named  her  the  goddess  of 
fecundity,  of  beauty,  and  of  love,  and  adored  her 
under  the  names  of  Astarte,  Astaroth,  &c. 

Mercury,  the  swiftest  moving  of  the  planets,  was 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  speed  and  lightness ;  he 
became  the  god  of  motion;  and,  being  ever  seen  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  was  desig- 
nated the  messenger  of  Olympus. 

The  sun  was  adored  as  the  author  of  light,  order, 
and  fecundity  ;  and  the  moon,  as  destined  to  im- 
bibe this  influence  from  the  suu,  in  their  conjunction, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  earth.  All  the  nations  of 
antiquity  erected  altars  to  the  Sun.  In  Egypt  he 
was  worshipped  as  Osiris,  in  Phenicia  as  Adonis,  in 
Lydia  as  Athys,  &c. 

A  multitude  of  divinities  were  thus  frequently 
worshipped  in  the  same  being ;  a  fact  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  since  the  attributes  which  each  nation 
assigned  to  their  common  object  of  worship,  would 
necessarily  partake  in  the  errors  of  their  knowledge 
of  it,  and  the  prejudices  which  they  had  attached  to  it. 
Aud  thus,  until  it  pleased  God  to  make  a  direct  revela- 
tion of  his  will  to  mankind  by  his  Son,  the  history  of 
the  developcment  of  the  religious  principle  among 
them,  was  little  other  than  a  history  of  the  wanderings 
and  uncertainties  of  the  human  understanding,  which, 
placed  in  a  world  it  could  not  comprehend,  sought, 
nevertheless,  with  unwearied  solicitude,  to  develop 
the  secret  of  it,  which,  a  spectator  of  the  mysterious 
and  visible  prodigy  of  the  universe  imagined  causes 
for  it,  supposed  objects,  and  raised  up  systems ; 
which,  finding  one  defective,  destroyed  it  to  raise 
another  not  less  faulty  on  its  ruins ;  which,  abhorred 
the  errors  that  it  renounced,  misunderstood  those 
which  it  embraced  ;  repulsed  the  very  truth  for  which 
it  sought ;  conjured  up  chimeras  of  invisible  agents 
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and  dreaming  on,  without  discretion  and  without 
happiness,  was  at  length  utterly  bewildered  in  a 
labyrinth  of  illusions. 

How  gnat  If  the  contrast!  Since  the  age  in  which 
the  heathen  mythology  had  its  origin,  the  religion  of 
mankind  has  fixed  Itself  upon  the  sure  foundation  of 
a  revelation  from  God,  and  the  human  understanding 
has  acquired  for  itself  the  master  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  wanderings  of  the  Stars  on  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heavens  are  at  length  understo  id. 

We  find  throughout  the  whole  of  whal  appeared 
to  our  ancestors  the    capricious    motions    of  powerful 

but  isolated  beings,  evidences  of  one  Impulse,  one 
will,  one  design,   one  Almighty  power,  originating, 

•attaining,  and  controlling  the  whole.      These  brings, 

then,  to  whom,  calling  them  their  gods,  it  was  natural 
thai    they  should    attribute  a  separate,  independent, 
and    capricious    cxi-tcuce,    subject   to    the   indecision, 
the  error,  and  the  feebleness  of  humanity,   appear  to 
us  but  as  the  creatures  of  one   sovereign  intelligence, 
bound  down  in  as  passive  obedience  to  that  intelligence 
as  the  stone  that   falls   from   the   hand,  or  the  apple 
that  falls  from    the  tree  |    with    no   other   thought,   or 
will,  or  power,  than  that  of  any  particle  of  dust  blown 
•hoot  by  the  Summer's  wind.     Thns  the  whole  of  the 
sublime  and  gorgeous    pageantry  of  the   heathen  my- 
thology vanishes  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream. 
We  know  that  this   magnificent   phantom  retained 
its  shadowy  control   over   the   intellect  of  man,   in  an 
age  of  great  literary  refinement,   of  profound  know- 
ledge in  the  philosophy  of  morals,  and  of  high  civi- 
lization ;    and   had  no   revelation  interposed,    there 
could  be  nothing  found  in  the  mere  literature,  ethics, 
and  civilization  of  our  day,  as  distinguished  from  the 
literature,  ethics,  and  civilization  of  theirs,   to  over- 
throw it ;  thus  we  might  still,  in  respect  to  these,  be 
what  we  are,  and  yet  the  worshippers  of  a  host  of 
gods  :  but  a  single  ray  from  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, penetrating  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  is  suf- 
ficient   to    dispel    the    illusion    of   Polytheism,    and 
instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  one  only  and 
true  God. 

How  prodigious  has  been  the  progress  which  the 
universal  mind  of  man  has  since  made,  how  wonder- 
ful the  vantage  ground  on  which  we  stand,  when  we 
look  forth  upon  nature ;  the  human  intellect  now 
walks  to  and  fro  in  creation,  as  with  the  strength  of 
a  giant,  the  growth  of  whose  stature  has  been  through 
ages,  anil  who  but  yet  approaches  the  noontide  of  his 
vigour. 

[Abridged  from  the  Magaiim  of  Popular  Self  net.] 


Locke,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  has  Tery 
curious  remarks  to  show  how,  by  the  prejudice  of  education, 
one  idea  often  introduces  into  the  mind  a  whole  set  that 
bear  no  resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  things. 
Among  several  examples  of  this  kind,  he  produces  tho  fol- 
lowing instance : — "  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  spirits  have 
really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  light:  yet  let  but 
a  fooli>h  maul  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly  ho  shall  never  be 
able  to  separate  them  again  so  long  as  ho  lives;  but  dark 
shall  ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  frightful  ideas,  and  they 
shall  be  so  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  tho  one  than 
tho  other." — Addison. 


A  man  advanced  in  years,  that  thinks  fit  to  look  back  upon 
bis  former  life,  and  call  that  only  life  which  was  passed 
with  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  excluding  all  parts  which 
were  act  pleasant  to  him,  will  find  himself  very  young,  if 
not  in  his  infancy.  Sickness,  ill-humour,  and  idleness, 
will  have  robbed  him  of  a  great  share  of  that  spare  wo 
ordinarily  call  our  life.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every 
man  that  would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
disposition  to  be  pleased,  and  place  himself  in  a  constant 
aptitude  for  the  satisfactions  of  his  being.— Stulk. 


TUB    MONTH    Or   MARCH. 

•    •    •    •    Tia  pleasant  now 

To  watch  the  ftrst  fruits  of  the  plough  t 

And  from  the  seed  so  lately  sown, 

And  buried  in  the  furrows  brown, 

800,  while  we  slept,  the  cpear-like  blade, 

The  Held  with  leader  verdure  shade. 

Tii  pleasant  on  each  hardy  tree, 
Currant,  or  prickly  gooseberry, 
Along  tho  hawthorn's  level  line, 
Or  buah  of  fragrant  eglantine, 
Bramble,  or  pithy  elder  pale, 
Or  lurch,  or  woodbine's  twisted  trail, 
Or  willow  lithe,  a  flush  of  green 
To  note  with  light  transparent  ikrecn 
At  intervals  the  branches  hide 
Of  vegetable  gauze  t  till  wide 
It  spreads,  and  thickens  to  the  eye, 
A  close-wove  veil  of  deeper  die. 

Tie  pleasant  to  contemplate  how 
Grows  on  the  yet  unmantled  bough 
The  swelling  leaf  profuse ;  if  vain 
Of  likeness  to  the  beauteous  plane, 
Tho  forward  sycamore  display 
His  foliage ;  or  the  shining  spray 
( >f  chestnut  to  the  sun  protrude 
His  lengthvn'd  and  expanded  bud 
Adhesive  .-—to  remark  it  first 
Its  brown  exterior  armour  burst 
Of  many  a  closely  serried  scale, 
Close  as  the  steel-clad  warrior's  mail, 
And  slowly  through  each  loosen'd  joint 
Appear  with  green  and  spiral  point 
Emerging ;  then  its  braids  unfold 
Plait  after  plait,  so  nicely  roll'd. 
That  once  unwrapt  in  vain  would  art 
Fold  it  anew  1  till  every  part, 
Stalk,  fibro,  frame  and  framework,  meet 
In  union ;  and  tho  leaf  complete 
Light  in  the  passing  breezes  plays, 
And  twinkles  in  the  sunny  rays. 

Tis  pleasant  on  the  ground  to  pore, 
And  with  discerning  gaze  explore 
Tho  leaves  that  mat  the  coppice  dank, 
Tho  pathway  side,  or  hedgerow  bank, 
Chequering  the  now  prolifick  mould ; 
"With  fine  mosaiek,  manifold 
b  IgOre,  size,  and  tint,  inlaid, 
A  carpet  green  by  nature  made, 
Brs  yet  of  damask  work  she  pours 
From  her  rich  loom  the  blooming  flowers. 

And  now,  as  nature  from  her  loom 
Tours  gradual  forth  each  opening  bloom, 
'Tis  pleasant  all  the  course  to  see 
Of  that  delightful  mystery: 
To  see  tho  cloven  cup  display 
From  its  spread  valves  in  meet  array 
The  tender  blossom's  spt  design, 
And  texture  delicately  fine, 
Of  virgin  whiteness,  or  with  print 
Imprest  of  many  a  rainbow  tint, 
In  patterns  numberless  dispos'd ; 
And  then  those  petals  fair  uncWd 
To  sec,  with  threadlike  stain  in  crown'd. 
And  farinaceous  anthers,  round 
Tho  central  style ;  and  how  they  throw 
Thence  to  the  swelling  chest  below. 

lint  yet  does  Winter  harsh  maintain 
With  gentle  Spring  divided  rssja. 
Yet  the  more  cautious  plants  deny 
To  trust  them  to  the  tempting  sky ; 
"While  prompter  some  behold  with  grief 
The  slirivell'd  flower,  the  bLicken'd  leaf; 
Oft  as  the  keen  north-eastern  gale 
Dears  on  his  wings  the  arrowy  hail, 
Or  spreads,  tho  nightly  meadows  o'er, 
Congeal'd  tho  dewy  vapour  hoar. 
And  yet  the  little  birds  declino 
The  fabrick  of  their  nests  to  twine, 
Expecting  April's  genial  hours, 
And  warmer  gales,  and  closer  bowers. 
[Abridged  from  Buuor  Mait'i  Bttit*  M*nlki.} 
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THE  GOOD  PARISHIONER. 


Conceive  him  to  live  under  a  faithful  minister  ; 
t it  her  judging  charitably  that  all  pastors  are  such,  or 
wishing  heartily  that  they  v i 

Though  near  to  the  church,  he  is  not  far  from  God. 
Like  unto  Justus,  (Acts  xviii.  8.)  "  one  that  wor- 
shipped God,  and  his  house  joined  hard  to  the  syna- 
gogue." Otherwise,  if  his  distance  from  the  church 
be  great,  his  diligence  is  the  greater  to  come  thither  in 
season. 

He  is  timely  at  the  beginning  of  prayer.  Yet,  as 
Tully  charged  some  dissolute  people  for  being  such 
sluggards,  that  they  never  saw  the  sun  rising  or  set- 
.  as  being  always  up  after  the  one,  and  a-bed 
're  the  other;  so  some  negligent  people  never 
hear  prayers  begun,  or  sermon  ended,  the  confession 
being  past  before  they  come,  and  the  blessing  not 
come  before  they  are  passed  away. 

In  sermon  he  sets  himself  to  hear  God  in  the 
minister.  Therefore  divesteth  he  himself  of  all  pre- 
judice, the  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  the  soul,  present' 
ing  colours  false  unto  it.  He  hearkens  very  atten- 
tively :  'tis  a  shame  when  the  church  itself  is  a 
cemetery,  wherein  the  living  sleep  above  ground  as  the 
dead  do  beneath. 

At  every  point  that  concerns  himself,  he  turns 
down  a  leaf  in  his  heart,  and  rejoiceth  that  God'l 
word  hath  pierced  him,  as  hoping  that  whilst  his  soul 
smarts  it  heals.  And  as  it  is  no  manners  for  him 
that  hath  good  meat  before  him,  to  ask  whence  it 
i  ame ;  so  hearing  an  excellent  sermon,  he  never 
inquires  whence  the  preacher  had  it,  or  whether  it 
not  before  in  print,  but  begins  to  practise  it. 
He  accuscth  not  his  minister  of  spite  for  partial- 
larizing  him.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  archer 
aimed  because  the  arrow  hit.  Rather  our  parishioner 
i;ieth  thus ;  If  my  sin  be  notorious,  how  could 
the  minister  miss  it  ?  if  secret,  how  could  he  hit  it 
without  God's  direction  ?  But  foolish  hearers  make 
even  the  bells  of  Aaron's  garments  to  clink  as  they 
think.  And  a  guilty  conscience  is  like  a  whirlpool, 
drawing  in  all  to  itself  which  otherwise  would  pass 
by.  One,  causelessly  disaffected  to  his  minister, 
complained  that  he  in  his  last  sermon  had  personally 
inveighed  against  him,  aud  accused  him  thereof  to  a 
grave  religious  gentleman  in  the  parish.  "  Truly," 
said  the  gentleman,  "  I  had  thought  in  his  sermon  he 
had  meant  me,  for  it  touched  my  heart."  This 
rebated  the  edge  of  the  other's  anger. 

He  hides  not  himself  from  any  parish  office  which 
seeks  for  him.  If  chosen  churchwarden,  he  is  not 
busily  idle,  rather  to  trouble  than  reform,  presenting 
all  things  but  those  which  he  should.  If  overseer  of 
the  poor,  he  is  careful  the  rates  be  made  indifferent 
(whose  inequality  oftentimes  is  more  burdensome 
than  the  sum)  and  well  disposed  of.  He  measures 
not  people's  wants  by  their  clamorous  complaining, 
and  dispenseth  more  to  those  that  deserve,  than  to 
them  that  only  need,  relief. 

He  is  bountiful  in  contributing  to  the  repair  of 
God's  house.  For  though  he  be  not  of  their  opinion, 
who  would  have  the  churches  under  the  Gospel  con- 
formed to  the  magnificence  of  Solomon's  temple 
(whose  porch  would  serve  us  for  a  church,)  and  adorn 
them  so  gaudily,  that  devotion  is  more  distracted 
than  raised,  and  men's  souls  rather  dazzled  than 
lightened  ;  yet  he  conceives  it  fitting  that  such  sacred 
places  should  be  handsomely  and  decently  main- 
tained :  the  rather  because  the  climacterical  year  of 
many  churches  from  their  first  foundation,  may  seem 
to  happen  in  our  days,  so  oli  that  their  ruin  is 
threatened  if  not  speedily  repaired. — Fuller,  1642. 


ON  HEAT;  AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE 

VARIOUS  PURPOSES  OF  LIFE. 
From  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Light*, 
the  mind  passes,  by  a  natural    tran-iti.ui,   to  that  of 
Hkat:  for  these  agents,  though  n..t   necessarily  ot 
always,  are,  in  reality,  very  often  assoeiatcd  together; 
and  they  arc  each  of  them  characterized  by  the  want 
of  that    property  which   almost   seems   essential   to 
matter,  namely,  weight.    In  their  relation  to  the  phy- 
sical existence  of  man,  and  animal  life   in  gen 
there  is  this  difference  between  them, — the  pres 
of  light  is  only  indirectly  necessary, — the  presen 
heat  is  directly  necessary.     Different  degrees  of  heat, 
indeed,  arc  requisite  for  different  species  of  animals  i 
but  if  the  heat  to  which   any  individual  animal   he 
exposed  is  much  below  that  which  is  natural  to  the 
species,   and  be   continued  for  a  sullic  dent  length  of 
time,  all  the  vital  functions  arc  eventually  destroyed) 
or,  as  in  the  event  of  the  hybernation  of  particular 
■pedes  of  animals,  are  at  least  partially  suspended. 

The  degree  of  heat  adapted  to  the  human  Iran 
so  nicely  adjusted  to  the  bodily  feelings  of  man,  I 
if  we  take  a  range  of  nfty  .agrees  of  Fahrenfa 
thermometer,    as    indicating    the    average    i 
variation  to  which  the  body  is  exposed  i„  this  clim 
it  will  be   found  that  a   difference  of  two  or  t! 
degrees,  above  or  below  a  given    point,    will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  create  an  uncomfortable  sensation. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  point  of  62*  or  63* 
of  Fahrenheit  is  that  which,  upon  an  average  of  many 
individuals,  is,   in  this  climate,  the  most  congenial  to 
the  human  body.     But  it  is  a   merciful   provision  of 
nature,    considering    the    numerous    vicissitudes    of 
human  life,   that  man  is  capable    of  resisting   very 
great,   and  even  sudden,  alterations  of  temperature, 
without  any  serious  inconvenience. 

This  uniformity  of  animal  temperature  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  process  of  evaporation, 
which  takes  place  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
body,  and  from  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs ;  for  if 
animals  are  confined  in  a  chamber,  the  atmosphere 
of  which  is  so  moist  that  no  evaporation  can  take 
place  from  the  surface  of  their  bodies,  it  has  I 
found  that  their  temperature  is  as  capable  of  being 
steadily  and  uniformly  raised,  by  increasing  the  heat 
of  the  room  in  which  they  arc  placed,  as  if  they  were 
inanimate  matter. 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  various  purposes 
of  life  has  a  very  extensive  range;  and  with  refe- 
rence to  the  daily  preparation  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  our  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  dis- 
tinguishes the  habits  of  man  from  those  of  every 
other  species.  Without  the  power,  Indeed,  of  com- 
manding  the  application  of  heat  in  its  various  degrees, 
many  of  the  most  important  arts  of  civilized  so 
would  fail. 

Without  that  power,  how  could  clay  be  hardened 
into  the  state  of  brick,  of  which  material  most  of  the 
habitations  in  many  large  cities  are  construct 
Without  the  aid  of  the  same  agent,  how  could  quick- 
lime, the  base  of  every  common  cement,  be  produced 
from  limestone?  Without  the  application  of  the 
higher  degrees  of  heat,  metals  could  neither  be 
reduced  from  their  ores,  nor  the  reduced  metals  be 
worked  into  convenient  forms.  Neither,  without  the 
same  aid,  could  that  ful  substance,  glass.be 

produced;  a  material  which,  in  comparison,  hardly 
known  to  the  ancients,  has,  in  modern  times,  become 
almost  indispensably  necessary  to  persons  of  the 
poorest  class,  as  a  substance  of  daily  use  for  various 
economical  purposes.     But  if  we  consider  the  pro- 

•  Sec  Saturday  Magaiint,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  148. 
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pcrties  of  thia  valuable  compound,  with  reference  to 
the  aid  derived  from  it  in  the  investigation!  of  science, 
there  are  few  labetttnces  of  higher  unpartuica  to  tin- 
philosopher,     Among  the   n  d   of  those  pro- 

pertiei  are  its  impermeability  to  fluids,  either  in  a 
liquid  or  aeriform  state,  its  ready  permeability  to 
light,  together  with  its  power  of  modifying  the  qua- 
lities of  that  fluid,  and  its  resistance  to  almost  all 
those  chemical  agents,  which  are  capable  of  destroy- 
ing the  texture  of  most  other  substauccs  with  which 
they  remain  long  in  contact. 

In  considering  the  extensive  utility  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  barometer,  in  their  common  and  most 
convenient  forms,  it  is  evident  that  their  practical 
value  almost  entirely  depends  on  the  transparency  of 
glass,  and  on  its  impermeability  to  air;  and  the  same 
properties  very  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  glass,  in 
all  those  philosophical  experiments  which  are  carried 
on  under  what  is  called  the  exhausted  receiver. 

Hut  the  most  important  result  of  the  transparency 
of  glass,  is  the  modification  which  light  undergoes 
in  its  passage  through  lenticular  masses  of  thai  ma- 
terial. When,  tor  instance,  in  consi  quence  of  disease 
or  advancing  age,  the  eye  no  longer  retains  the  power 
of  discerning  objects  distinctly!  how  much  of  hourly 

Comfort,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  would 
he  lost,  wen-  we  not  able  to  supply  the  natural  defect 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  glasses  of  the  requisite  form 
and  density.  And,  again,  how  many  important  facts 
in  the  physiology  of  animals  and  vegetables,  as  also 
in  the  constitution  of  inanimate  bodies,  would  have 
remained  for  ever  undiscovered,  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  microscope ;  the  magnifying  powers  of  which, 
depend  on  the  transparency  and  form,  aud  the  right 
adjustment  of  those  pieces  of  glass  through  which 
flu'  objects  subjected  to  observation  are  viewed?  And, 
lastly,  how  shall  we  estimate  the  value  of  those  dis- 
ries  which  the  world  owes  to  that  wonderful 
instrument,  the  telescope  ? 

Having  referred  to  the  effects  produced  by  heat  on 
various  forms  of  matter,  let  us  inquire  what  facilities 
nature  has  placed  within  our  reach,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  and  maintaining  heat  itself.  The  chemist, 
in  his  laboratory,  surrounded  by  the  numerous  and 
various  agents  which  he  is  constantly  employing,  can 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  producing  it;  but  as 
there  are  few  individuals  who  have  commonly  such 
magic  instruments  at  hand,  and  even  if  they  had,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  want  both  the  leisure  and 
inclination  to  preserve  them  in  a  state  fitted  to  pro- 
duce at  any  moment  the  intended  effect.  The  means 
of  maintaining  heat,  when  once  excited  to  a  sufficient 
extent  and  degree  of  intensity  for  the  various  pur- 
s  of  social  and  civilized  life,  shall  now  be  con- 
sidered. To  this  important  purpose,  among  others, 
the  products  of  the  vegetable  world,  both  in  a  fossil 
and  recent  state  are  destined  ? 

In  the  early  periods  of  civilization,  and  while  the 
population  of  a  country  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  soil  occupied,  the  indigenous  forests 
easily  supply  an  ample  quantity  of  fuel  j  or,  in  the 
absence  of  those  larger  species  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, which  may  be  described  under  the  term  of  tim- 
ber, tho  humblest  productions  of  the  morass,  though 
not  the  most  desirable,  are.  however,  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute. Thus  the  sphagnum  palustre,  and  other 
mosses,  by  their  successive  growth  and  decay,  form 
the  combustible  substratum  of  those  extensive  and 
uncultivated  tracts  in  Ireland,  which  contribute,  by 
the  turf  and  peat  which  they  afford,  to  the  comfort 
of  myriads  of  individuals,  who,  were  it  not  for  this 
source  of  supply,  would  be  in  total  want  of  one  of 
the  principal  necessaries  of  life. 


In  many  populous  districts  of  this  island,  the  abori- 
ginal forests  have  long  since  been  cleared  from  the 
surfaoc  of  the  earth,  and  td.-ir  -it*  is  now  occn 
by   cultivated   lands   and   a   condensed    papula 
The  former  source  of  fuel  has  consequently  in 
parts  long  since  failed  ;  but  the  charing  of  the  sur- 
face has,   in  many  places,  detected   that  invaluable 
mineral  combustible,  which,  usually  bearing  in  Itatlf 
indubitable  marks   of  a  vegetable  origin,   from   tin- 
traces  of  organization  still  apparent   in  almost  every 
part  of  its  substance,  was  deposited  ages  before  it 
was  wanted,  as  a  future  substitute  for  the  fuel  win.  h. 
in  the  meantime,  has  been  derived  from  the  actually 
ug  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  enter  into  the  general 
consideration  of  those  geological  formations  called 
coal-fieldt,  which  arc  the  repositories  of  this  useful 
mineral ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  in  their 
history,  so  evidently  calculated  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  man  in  obtaining  this  substance,  and  to  extend  its 
supply,  and  so  remarkably,  though  not  exclusr. 
characteristic  of  those  particular  formations,  that, 
though  not  obvious  to  a  general  observer,  it  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
pointed  out.  A  coal-field  may  be  represented,  in  a 
popidar  description,  as  consisting  of  a  succession  of 
alternating  strata  of  coal  and  sand-stone,  &c.,  which, 
having  been  originally  deposited  in  a  basin-shaped 
cavity,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  the  same  time 
parallel  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  basin  and  to 
each  other,  have  been  subsequently  broken  up  by 
some  force,  that  has  thrown  the  planes  of  the  rup- 
tured masses  into  various  directions.  Now,  had  the 
strata  remained  undisturbed,  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  coal  which  is  now  quarried,  would 
most  probably  never  have  been  obtained  by  human 
industry  ;  for  the  strata  dipping  down  from  the  cir- 
cumference towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  that 
perpendicular  depth  beyond  which  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  work  the  coal,  would  soon  have  been 
reached  in  the  operation  of  mining.  But  in  eon 
quence  of  the  rupture,  aud  consequent  dislocation  of 
the  strata,  many  of  those  portions  which  were  origi- 
nally deposited  at  such  a  depth  beneath  the  surface 
as  would  have  rendered  the  working  of  them  impos- 
sible, have  been  thrown  up  to  the  very  surface,  and 
thus  have  become  available  to  the  miner. 

[Abridged  from  Kidd's  Brulgmattr  Trtjtiu.] 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  NATURE 

Each  moss, 

Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a  gap 

Which  nature's  self  would  rue. Tbomsox. 

Tiikre  is  no  study,  perhaps,  more  delightful  than 
that  of  tracing  the  all-wise  disposition  of  the  Creator 
in  the  reciprocal  uses  to  which  all  created  things  were 
designed.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  sub- 
ject without  being  struck  xvith  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God.  We  find  things  so  connected  together 
that  they  arc  all  subservient  to  the  same  end,  and  all 
contribute  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  several 
species.  The  death  and  destruction,  therefore,  of  one 
thing,  is  made  useful  in  the  restitution  of  another, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the 
economy  of  Nature.  Everything  is  so  perfectly  con- 
trived, so  wonderfully  propagated,  and  so  provi- 
dentially supported,  that  we  are  not  only  lost  in 
wonder  when  we  reflect  upon  them,  but  are  obh 
to  confess  that  after  all  the  researches  and  observations 
which  have  been  made,  an  ample  field  still  remains 
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for  fresh  remarks,  and  interesting  discoveries  in  the 

work:  of  nature. 

Almighty  Iteini;, 

Oum  and  support  of  all  thing*,  eon  I  view 
Thotc  object*  of  ray  wonder ;  en  I  feel 
These  fine  sensations,  and  n»t  think  of  thco  ? 

It  would  afford  me  a  satisfaction  which  I  cannot 
describe,  could  I  think  that  these  reflections,  feebly 
as  they  are  expressed,  would  lead  any  one  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  as  seen 
in  the  works  of  his  creation,  and  to  improve  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  them.  In  every  plant,  in  every 
insect,  we  may  observe  some  beauty,  or  some  curious 
properties  which  an-  not  to  be  found  in  other  bodies. 
On  comparing  them  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they 
were  not  created  by  chance,  but  were  contrived  lor 
some  useful  purpose Jesse's  Gleanings. 


POISONOUS  PLANTS. 
Hellebore. 


III. 


Our  engravings  represent  three  plants,  differing  ma- 
terially from  each  other,  but  which  all  bear  the  name 
of  Hellebore;  and  as  their  properties  are  very  dif- 
ferent, it  is  worth  while  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
distinction. 

Of  these  plants  the  While  Hellebore  is  the  only 
species  which  is  decidedly  poisonous,  and  its  noxious 
properties  reside  not  only  in  the  root,  which  is 
the  most  deadly  poison,  but  also  in  every  other 
part  of  the  plant ;  even  the  leaves  and  seeds  prove 
deleterious  to  many  animals.  The  dried  root  has  no 
peculiar  smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous,  acrid,  bitterish 
taste,  burning  the  mouth  and  jaws  ;  when  powdered, 
if  applied  to  a  wound,  it  affects  the  constitution  in 
the  same  manner  as  taken  inwardly.     It  is  supposed 


to    produce  madness ; — ShaKspeare  alludes    to    tin* 
property  of  Hellebore  in  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth  : — 
1 1 »ve  wo  eaten  of  t lie  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

It  has  been  used  in  medicine,  particularly  by  the 
ancients  |  but,  if  it  is  a  safe  medicine,  it  is  at 
jin  ~cnt  seldom  employed.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  &c. ;  and  was  first  brought  into 
this  country  about  the  year  159C. 

The  Black  Hellebore  is  very  different  from  either  of 
the  others.  It  takes  its  specific  name  from  the  colour 
of  the  root,  which  is  covered  with  a  coarse  black 
integument;  it  was  originally  brought  from  Austria 
and  Italy,  and  first  cultivated  in  England  about  two 
hundred  years  since.  If  the  weather  is  mild,  it  is  in 
bloom  in  January,  and  become-  no  insignificant  orna- 
ment to  the  garden  at  that  dreary  season  of  the  year. 

Although  the  Black  Hellebore  is  not  decidedly 
poisonous,  its  action  on  the  system  is  extremely 
violent;  if  a  portion  of  the  recent  root  is  chewed, 
the  tongue,  in  a  few  minutes,  becomes  benumbed, 
and  loses  its  sense  of  feeling,  as  it  does  after  eating 
or  supping  anything  too  hot.  The  ancients  con- 
sidered it  a  wonderful  remedy  for  madness,  but  its 
use  at  present  is  entirely  laid  aside. 

The  Fetid  Hellebore,  Great  Black  Hellebore,  or 
Bear's  Foot,  for  it  has  all  these  name-,  grows  wild  in 
England,  and  flowers  about  February.  The  blossom 
is  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  smell  of  the  recent 
plant  is  extremely  unpleasant,  and  the  taste  so  acrid 
and  bitter  as,  if  chewed,  to  remove  the  skin  from 
the  mouth.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a  domestic  medicine  against  intes- 
tinal worms;  but  although,  when  carefully  admi- 
nistered, it  may  be  useful,  several  instances  are  on 
record  of  its  fatal  effects,  when  taken  in  too  large  a 
quantity 
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THE    RHINE.     No.  I*. 

Tu  TLB    Or   TUB    PALATIN 

II  ,i,0  r;,,  none  which  has 

brity  as   the    Rhine.     It  ia  one, 

without    doubt,   pro eminently   interesting  in   almost 

I  point  of  view  in  which  a  river  can  be  so.     The 

nery  of  the  Rhine"  is  proverbial;  iU  attractions 

are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  crowds  of  strangers 

that  annually  resort  -to  its  banks  "  in  search  of  the 

picturesque."     In  all  the  charms,  too,  of  historical 

interest,  it  is  peculiarly  rich:  from  the  days  of  Julius 

Cassar  to  our  own — from  the  time  when  he  built  that 

famous   bridge    which   carried   him  over  its   stream. 

to  chastise  the  wild  Germans  who  then  dwelt  beyond 

its  banks,  down  to  the  close   of  the  last  European 

•war.  the  Rhine  has  always  figured  conspicuously  in 

the  political  changes  and  incidents  of  western  Europe. 

Then,  in  tho  lighter  attractions  of  fable,  it  abounds 

the    common    consent    of 


perhaps  still    more.      By  the   common 

mankind,  it  has  long  been  established  us  the  chc 

scat  of  romance— the  headquarters  of  the  spints  and     ty  Cologne §,  they  are  gem-rally  considered  to  exhibit 


It  now  proceeds  to  water  the  rich  and  beautiful 
\all.y.  in  which  arc  situated  Alsace,  part  of  tho  ter- 
ritory of  liaden,  the  ancient  Palatinate,  and  Ma\ 
Its  course  onwards  to  Kchl  (Opposite  to  Strasburg), 
"is  very  impetuous;  but  flowing  afterwards  in  a 
broad  channel  studded  with  agreeable  and  well-wi 
islands,  it  assumes  a  very  different  character.  Ite 
banks  have  boon  in  several  places  gradually  under- 
mined, and  its  waters  are  covered  with  boat*.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  at  Maycm •<■  is  about  700  yards  | 
as  it  proceeds  in  its  course,  it  waters  a  rom 
though  fertile  country;  and  a  lino  of  hills,  covered 
with  vineyards,  extends  at  no  great  distance  from  ite 
banks.  It  receives,  in  that  part  of  its  course,  the 
Neckar,  which  conveys  to  it  the  waters  of  Lower 
Swabia  and  the  Maine,  which,  in  its  numerous  wind- 
ings, collects  the  streams  of  the  ancient  l'ram ■onia." 
It  i-  at  Mayence,  or  Mentz,  tho  point  of  the  lntter 
junction,  that  tin'  banks  of  the  Hhine  begin  to  assume 
their  most  attractive  aspect;   and  from  that  city  d 


supernatural  agents  which  used  so  grievously  to  terrify 
many  who  lived  in  former  ages,  and  which  now  em- 
bellish so  many  legends,  for  the  amusement  of  their 
descendants. 

This  river  rises  iu  the  centre  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  south-west  part  of  the  canton  of  the  Grisons : — "  a 
country,"  says  Make  Brun,  "  in  which  all  the  streams 
are   denominated   currents  or  Khcinen,  a  word   that 
appears  to  be»of  Celtic  or  ancient  Germanic  origin. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  principal  streams, 
called  the    Vorder   Rhein,  or    Fore    Rhine,   and 
Hinter  Rhein,   or   Hind   Rhine.     There   is  a   centra) 
stream  which  unites  with  the  pore  Rhine  befor. 
junction  takes  place,  and  which  has  somotim 
as  it  is  said,  with  little  reason,  been  considered  as  the 
chief  branch,  notwithstanding  its   smaller   size.      To 
which  of  the  others  we  are  to  ascribe  the  honour  of 
that  appellation,  is  a  disputed  poiut.     The  Fore  Rhine 
is  formed  by  several  springs  issuing  from  the  foot  of 
a  little  mountain  which  shoots  out  from  the  great  St. 
Gothard :  the  Hinter  Rhein  has  its  origin  iu  the  mag- 
nificent glacier  of  the  Rheinwald,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  iu  a  former  number  t-      '  (M 

sources  is  more  thau  6000  feet  above  the  1< 
the  sea;   and  tho  streams,  therefore,  descend  from 
them  w  ith  considerable  rapidity. 

Tho  direction  of  the  course  of  the  Rhiuc  at  first, 
is  to  the  north-east;    aud  after 
butary  streams,  it   quits   the   country  - 
at  the  town  of  Sargaus,  having  first  b< 
some  miles  before  at  R  *  ''o^s, 

passes  into  the  lake  of  Constance,  which  it 


throughout   its   whole 

descent  of  raoi 

short  distance  \t  I 

On  entering 

ward  ;   and 

it,  its  bed  is  en 

below  Schaffha> . 

fall  of  that 

■aid  to  be  the  I 

iu  the  ri\  ilized,  SbT 

reaches  lia-l 
enlarged  by 
its  course  *g 

rection  whk 
termination. 
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all   the   characteristics  of  what  is  so  peculiarly  de- 
lated the  scenery  of  the  Rhine.     But  the  really- 
•      and  grand  scenery  does  not  commence   till 
the    river  arrives   at    Hingcn,  from   whence   down  to 
"  hlentz,    its    waters    are    confined    between    lofty 
At  Coblentz,  where  the  confluence  with 
ice,  it  flows  through  a  more  i 
aud  plain,   tlioi  beautiful   country:   as  it  np- 

proai  I  rather  Bonn,  a  touch  of  romantic 

seen,  i  in   afforded   in   the  neighbourhood   of 

the  celcbru  u    -Mountains.      This   is   the   last 

which    the  rive:  I    its    descent.      After  leaving 

Cologne  it  water-  a  flat,  dull  country,  till  it  loses   its 
name,  and  ajm,pst  its  existence,  in  the  alluvial  li 
of  Holland. 

It  is  customary  with  geographers  to  divide  the 
COBBse  of  this  river  into  three  principal  portio 
and  this  division  will  much  assist  our  readers  in  un- 
derstanding the  descriptions  of  the  varied  scenery 
which  its  banks  present.  These  three  portions  arc 
termed  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  the 
Lower  Rhino. 

The  scenery  of  the  Upper  Rhine  is  not  very  re- 
markable. From  its  sources  to  Basle  the  river  flows 
through  a  country  partaking  more  or  loss  of  an 
ahune  character,  but  yet  affording  in  the  vicinity  of 
kable  views.  The  stream  widens 
on  passing  Basle,  and  becomes  studded  with  islands 
in  prolusion  ;  but  still  the  country  on  both  lidt 
low  and  uninteresting.  This  character,  indeed,  it 
retains,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  far  as  Mcutz ;  but 

the  river  reaches  that  city,    it   passes    through 
t   interesting   portions  of  (icrnianv.   a 
b,  indeed,   it   gives    its  name.      Th 
I  "  plain  <>f  the    Rhiuc,   every  foot  of 

11.   "  teems  with    population, 
try,  and  fertility,  ami  during  two  hundred  j 
been   fattened  with  blood   of  Europe." 

river  bounds  it  uuiformly  on,  the  west,  while   to 
i!    is    confined    by   mountains   of    irregular 
elevation     behind  which   to\yi  r   ti 

of  tin 

fertility  ai 

to  tic  traveller 

from  the 

ye  never 

not, 

ud  small 

Ids.    m,d 

orchards;   "but   at   every  turn    they  combine   them- 

into  new  groups,  or  fie  under  now  lights.    Here 
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a  long  stretch  of  the  broad  and  glittering  Rhine 
bursts  iiiin  view,  bounding  the  distant  landscape  like 
a  mIkt  girdle j  there  hU  place  is  occupied  by  the 
remota  summits  of  the  Vosges.  Hen  you  may 
linger  among  the  cottages  of  Offenthal,  wIims*  vine 
■till  retaini  Iti  character,  and  hangs  its  cluster  romd 
the  window  of  the  peasant]  or  close  l»y  that  little 
churchyard  you  may  muse  at  the  tree  where  Tun-une 
fell  on  the  I  i-t  of  his  fields,  and  make  a  brief  pil- 
grimage to  the  rustic  chapel,  Iximath  whose  altur  the 
near)  of  the  hero  was  deposited. 

The  Middle  Elhine  eompruW  the  whole  of  the 
romantic  and  beautiful  scenery'  of  this  river  j  below 
Cologne,  or  above  Went*,  there  is  little  worth  seeing 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  as  he 
s  along  the  surface  of  its  waters.  It  la  this 
region,  then,  which  has  so  many  charms  for  tourists, 
and  which  engrosses,  Indeed,  the  whole  share  of  their 

tition;   they  hasten  with   all  ■peed  to  Col 
and,  ascending  to  Aleut/,  seldom  continue  their  et- 

i  mi   beyond  thai  city.     Nearly  the  whole  of  this 

line  of  ri  ry  possesses   the  attractions  of 

beauty  in  BB  eminent  degree;   btat  it  is  only  a  portion 

of  n  that  combines  all  the  charms  of 

what    is    peculiarly  denominated    the    seeder*   Of  the 

le,     With  the   exception1   of  the  district  of  the 
Seven  Mountains,  which   he  passes  soon  alter  leaving 

Cologne,  or  rather  Bonn,  the  travel:  u  for 

many  miles  before  be  discovers  any  views  remarkable 

for  grandeur  j  at  length  he  beholds1,  rising  on  either 
side,  gentle  hills,  which,  as  he  advances,  gradually 

approach  the  banks  and  swell  into  mountains,  till  he 
finds    himself    among    narrow    defiles     picturesquely 

chequered  with  vineyard  and  with  wood.  This 
scenery  accompanies  him  for  a  while,  and  then  again, 
as  be  draws  near  Andcrnaeh,  gives  way  to  the  tamer 
landscape  of  a  wide  and  comparatively  level  plain. 
'ibis,  too,  in  its  turn,  vanishes;  and,  as  he  journeys  on 
towards  Coblentz,  he  begins  to  perceive  these  rising 
hills  which  mark  the  entrance  into  that  most  cele- 
brated portion  of  the  Rhine  which  extends  from 
Boppart  up  to  Biugen.  No  sooner  has  he  entered 
this  enchanting  region,  than  he  feels  the  full  effects 
of  its  diversified  scenery;  the  several  reaches  of  the 
river  expand  into  a  constant  succession  of  lakes,  en- 
circled with  a  chain  of  the  most  picturesque  moun- 
tains, "  some  clothed  with  wood,  others  naked,  black, 
and  froWnlng,  with  rocks  rearing  their  pinnacled 
heads  under  every  fantastic  shape,  and  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ruined  remains  of  forts  and 
castles  which  are  seen  crowning  their  rugged  summits 
themselves,  '  Shaped  ai  they  bad  turrets  been,  in 
mockery  of  man's  art;'  while  the  narrow  spaces 
between  their  feet  and  the  margin  of  the  lakes  are 
smiling  with  cultivation,  and  enlivened  with  towns 
and  villages  in  the  midst  of  vineyards.'' 

The  entrance  into  this  "  Paradise  of  the  Rhine,"  in 
the  descent  of  the  river,  is  still  more  striking  than 
that  which  the  traveller  passes  through  at  Boppart. 
As  he  approaches  towards  Bingen,  the  course  of  the 
stream  appears  to  his  eyes  blocked  up  by  the  chain 
of  mountains  before  him  ;  but  on  arriving  at  Riide.s- 
hcim.  a  busy  little  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
on  which  is  produced  the  famous  Riidcsheimcr  wine, 
an  abrupt  turn  in  the  river  presents  to  him  the  great 
gulf,  or  opening  in  the  rocky  mountains,  through 
which  it  pursues  its  course.  The  change  of  scene 
which  ensius  upon  entering  this  gulf  is  described  as 
"  instantaneous,  grand,  and  imposing."  The  fine 
open  expanse  of  country  which  has  accompanied  him 
from  Mentz  at  once  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded  by 
romantic  d  tiles  of  mountains  hemming  in  the  river, 
doubling   the  impetuosity  of   its   course,    and  more 


than  compensating  fur   the   cheerful   fertility  of  the 

s  he  has   paused,   by  their  wdder  and    n,or, 
jeatic  beauties. 

When  the  traveller  haa  descended  the  Khinr,  about 
nine  and  twenty  miles  from  Mint/.,  and  when  lie  has 
been  for   nearly  twelve  miles   gliding  down   npoo 
waters   through    the   midst    of  that   romantic  BOHMTJ 
Which  commences  at  Bingen,  lie  comes  to  a  rock, 
standing    alone    in    the    middle   of    tin-    -treain,    ami 
crowned  by  n  grotesque  and  singular  building,  "  its 
mot   covered  with  about  fifty  little  Hinted  spires  and 
pinnacles,  precisely  resembling  extinguishers." 
is  the  edifue  which  is  depicted  in  our  engraving;   tin- 
reader   will    recognise   the    "  spires   and    pinnacles," 
though  not  indeed  to  quite  so  great  a  number  as  fifty. 
It    Ins    opposite    to    the    little    town    of   Kaub,    and    in 
called    the    castle    of  Pfalzgrafentlein,  or  simply    the 
I'l'alz,   the  German  word  for  the  Palatinate,  which,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  one  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the    German    empire,    comprising  a  portion  of   the 
country  on   both  sides  of  the    Rhine   in  this  part  of 
arse.     "  This  fort,"  says  Dr.  Cognn,  who  wrote 
in  I  7M,  "  answers  several  important  purposes.    It  is 
the  state- prison   of  the    palatinate,   and   it  effectually 
prevents    all    vessels    from   eluding   the    tolls    due    to 
Kaub.      Its    situation    and    its   construction,    which 
unites  the  security  of  thick  massy  walls,  subterra- 
neous  cells,  iron-bars,   and   trap-doors,   preclude  all 
possibility  of  escape  to  the  hopeless  prisoner,  and  a 
watchman,    continually   resident   in   the   turret,   who 
rin^s  a  bell  to  advertise  collectors  on  shore,  makes  it 
almost    as    impracticable    for   vessels    to    pass    un- 
noticed.''    A  French  writer  of  the  last  century  says, 
that  it  might  be   called  "  the  Spandau,   or  Bastile  of 
the  Palatinate.''      In  former  times  it   must  have  been 
a    convenient    gaol   for  state-prisoners,  and    equally 
convenient  for  its   master  to  watch  and  plunder  the 
passengers  on  the  Rhine,  instead  of  its  levying,  as  it 
now  helps  to  do,  one  of  the  few  lawful  tolls  which 
are  still  imposed  upon  the  navigation  of  the   Rhine. 
This  tower  is  said  to  possess  a  remarkable  well  of 
soft  water,  which  is  sunk  very  deep  into  the  rock  of 
its  foundation,  and_ which  is  in  nowise  connected  with 
the  river. 

The  general  character  of  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine 
is  seldom  defined  with  correctness  by  travellers ;  they 
seem  to  be  too  much  in  rapture  with  its  enchant- 
ments to  measure  the  expressions  which  they  apply 
to  it.  We  frequently  find  it  spoken  of  as  "  magni- 
ficent;" but  this  epithet  cannot  be  properly  coupled 
with  its  name.  "  It  is  not,"  to  quote  the  more  cor- 
rect description  of  the  author  of  a  Family  Tour 
through  South  Holland,  "  sufficiently  capacious  to 
justify  the  appellation  of  that  term ;  but  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller,  it  possesses  charms  abundantly 
superior  to  those  rivers  that  are  so  truly  magnificent, 
that  one  shore  is  frequently  invisible  from  the  other. 
The  Rhine  includes  within  its  banks  sublimity  and 
beauty,  softness  and  amenity.  In  gliding  down  the 
stream,  the  eye  embraces  all  these  at  one  glance,  and 
riots  in  endless  variety  ; — the  rogged  and  fantastic 
forms  displayed  by  naked  mountain-tops,  vying  in 
picturesque  effect  with  some  ancient  and  ruined  castle, 
—the  over-hanging  forest, — the  sombre  crag  mingled 
with  the  verdant  vine, — the  neatly-cultivated  plain, — 
the  clustered  town,  with  its  turreted  towers  and  spires, 
— the  sequestered  village  and  the  lonely  cottage, — 
the  beautiful  island,  and  the  constant  succession  of 
new  objects,  and  a  n.w  disposition  of  them  ;  these 
are  the  features,  ever  varied,  that  constitute  the 
beauties,  anil  afford  that  delight  which  travellers 
rarely  fail  to  derive  from  an  excursion  on,  or  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.' 
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THE  RESULTS  OF  COMMERCE. 
If  we  consider  our  own  country  in  its  natural  pro- 
spect, without  any  of  the  benefits  and  advan' 
of  commerce,  what  a  barren  uncomfortable  spot  of 
earth  falls  to  our  share  !  Natural  historians  tell  u-. 
that  no  fruit  grows  originally  among  us,  besides  hips, 
and  haws,  acorns,  and  pig-nuts,  with  other  ddioetw 
of  the  like  nature ;  that  our  climate  of  itself,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  art,  can  make  no  further 
advances  towards  a  plum  than  to  a  sloe,  and  curries 
an  apple  to  no  greater  perfection  than  a  crab  ;  that 
our  melons,  our  peaches,  our  figs,  our  apricots,  ami 
cherries,  are  strangers  among  us,  imported  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  naturalized  in  our  English  gardens ; 
and  that  they  would  all  degenerate  and  full  away  into 
the  trash  of  our  own  country,  if  they  were  wholly 
neglected  by  the  planter,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  our 
sun  and  soil. 

Nor  has  traffic  more  enriched  our  vegetable  world, 
than  it  has  improved  the  whole  of  nature  among  us. 
Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  harvest  of  every  climate. 
Our  tables  are  stored  with  oils,  and  spices,  and  wines ; 
our  rooms  are  filled  with  pyramids  of  China,  and 
adorned  with  the  workmanship  of  Japan ;  our  morn- 
ing's draught  comes  to  us  from  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  earth  ;  we  repair  our  bodies  by  the  drugs  of 
America,  and  repose  ourselves  under  Indian  canopies. 
My  friend,  Sir  Andrew,  calls  the  vineyards  of  France 
our  gardens,  the  spice-islands  our  hot-beds,  the  Per- 
sians our  silk-weavers,  and  the  Chinese  our  potters. 
Nature,  indeed,  furnishes  us  with  the  bare  necessa- 
ries of  life,  but  traffic  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  what 
is  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  us  with  every- 
thing that  is  convenient  and  ornamental.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  part  of  this  our  happiness,  that  whilst  wc 
enjoy  the  remotest  products  of  the  north  and  south, 
we  are  free  from  those  extremities  of  weather  which 
give  them  birth  ;  that  our  eyes  arc  refreshed  with  the 
green  fields  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  our  pa- 
lates are  feasted  with  fruits  that  rise  between  the  tropics. 

Nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  particular  can'  to 
disseminate  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions 
of  the  world,  with  an  eye  to  this  mutual  intercourse 
and  traffic  among  mankind,  that  the  natives  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  globe  might  have  a  kind  of  de- 
pendence upon  one  another,  and  be  united  together 
by  their  common  interest.  Almost  every  degree 
produces  something  peculiar  to  it.  The  food  often 
grows  in  one  country,  and  the  sauce  in  another.  The 
fruits  of  Portugal  are  corrected  by  the  products  of 
Rarbadocs,  and  the  infusion  of  a  China  plant  is 
sweetened  by  the  pith  of  an  Indian  cane.  The 
Philippine  islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European 
bowls.  The  single  dress  of  8  woman  of  quality  is 
often  the  product  of  an  hundred  climates.  The  mull 
and  the  fan  come  together  from  the  different  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  scarf  is  scut  from  the  torrid  zone, 
and  the  tippet  from  beneath  the  pole.  The  brocade 
petticoat  rises  out  of  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  the 
diamond  necklace  out  of  the  bowels  of  Hindostan. 

There  arc  not  more  useful  members  in  a  common- 
wealth than  merchants.  They  knit  mankind  together 
in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good  offices,  distribute 
gifts  of  nature,  find  work  for  the  poor,  add  wealth  to 
the  rich,  and  magnificence  to  the  great.  Our 
English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his  own  country 
into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wood  for  rubies.  The 
Mohammedans  are  clothed  in  our  British  manufacture, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frozen  zone  warmed  with 
the  fleeces  of  our  sheep. Addison. 


II t   who  affect*  useless  singularities  has  surely  a  little 
mind. — Layatzr. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  IRISH 

PEASANTRY. 

No.  III. 

Keens  and  Death  Ceremonies. 

TIic  women  mix  their  cries,  and  clamour  fills  the  fields. 

The  warlike  wake*  continued  all  the  Bight, 

And  funeral  same*  were  played  at  new  returning  light. 

— ^—  tl«vnrv. 

"  An  easy  death,  and  a  fine  funeral"  is  a  proverbial 
benediction  amongst  the  lower  orders  In  Ireland. 
Throughout  life  the  peasant  is  accustomed  to  regard 
the  manner  and  pluce  of  his  interment  as  matter-  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  "  to  be  decently  put  in  t In- 
earth, along  with  his  own  people,"  is  the  wish  i 
frequently  and  fervently  expressed  by  him.  When 
advanced  in  life,  it  is  usual,  particularly  with  those 
who  are  destitute  and  friendless,  to  deny  themselves 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  hoard  up  every 
trifle  they  can  collect,  for  the  expenses  of  their  wake 
aud  funeral.  Looking  forward  to  their  death  as  to  a 
gala  given  by  them  to  their  acquaintances,  every  pos- 
sible preparation  is  made  for  rendering  it,  as  they 
consider,  "  creditable ;"  their  shroud  and  burial-dress 
are  often  provided  many  years  before  they  arc 
wanted;  nor  will  the  owners  use  these  garments: 
whilst  living,  though  existing  in  the  most  abject  state 
of  wretchedness  and  rags.  It  is  not  unusual  to  tee 
even  the  tombstone  in  readiness,  and  leaning  against 
the  cabin-wall,  a  perpetual  Memento  mori  that  most 
meet  the  eye  of  its  possessor  every  time  he  crossea 
his  threshold. 

There  is  evidently  a  constitutional  difference  in  the 
composition  <>t'  the  English  and  Irish  peasant;  hut 
this  peculiarity  may  be  more  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  prevailing  idea  with  the  latter  of  a  future 
state  being  a  material  one,  and  subject  to  wants  even 
more  urgent  than  those  of  this  life!  under  this  im- 
pression, shoes,  considered  a  luxury  quite  unworthy 
a  thought,  arc  believed  almost  indispensable  after 
death,  when  it  i*  supposed  much  walking  has  to  be 
performed,  probably  through  rough  roads  and  incle- 
ment weather.  The  superstition  evidently  proceeds 
from  the  tenet  of  purgatory,  held  by  the  Rotnisfa 
church  ;  and  on  this  particular,  the  general  belief  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
representations  of  their  pastors  :  the  priest  describes 
it  as  a  place  of  fire,  but  the  people  imagine  it  to  be 
a  vast  and  dreary  extent,  strewed  with  sharp  it< 
and  abounding  in  thorns  and  brambles. 

The  attachment  to  particular  burial-places  ai 
from  the  same  cause;  and  the  anxiety  amongst  tin- 
vulgar  to  be  interred  with  their  relatives,  bestows  e\<  n 
on  death  a  feeling  of  social  interest.  A  remarkable 
instance  occurred  some  time  since.  An  old  beggar- 
woman,  who  died  near  the  city  of  Cork,  rcqui 
that  her  body  might  be  deposited  in  White  Church 
burial-ground.  Her  daughter,  who  was  without  the 
means  to  obtain  a  conveyance,  determined  herself  to 
undertake  the  task,  and,  having  procured  a  rope,  she 
fastened  the  coffin  on  her  back,  and,  after  a  tedious 
journey  of  more  than  ten  miles,  fulfilled  her  mother's 
request. 

Separate  interests  (as  in  the  case  of  marriage)  often 
cause  disputes  at  funerals ;  and  as  no  acknowledged 
rule  exists  in  such  cases,  a  battle  usually  ends  the 
dissension,  and  the  corpse  is  borne  away  in  triumph 
by  the  victorious  party  to  a  cemetery  perhaps  twenty 
miles  distant  from  that  originally  intended. 

I  remember  once  overhearing  a  contest  between  a 
poor  man  aud  his  wife,  respecting  the  burial  of  their 
infant.  The  woman  wished  to  have  the  child  laid 
near  some  of  her  awn  relations,  which  the  husband 
strongly  opposed,  concluding  her  attachment  to  her 
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friend*  wu  superior  to  her  love  for  him ;  but  he  was 
noon  convinced  by  his  wile's  argument,  that  as  her 
sinter  had  died  in  child-birth  only  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, she  would  afford  their  poor  infant  suck,  which 
nourishment  it  might  not  have,  if  buried  clscwh< 

Another  melancholy  instance  of  superstition  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  presented  several 
beggars  with  a  loaf  and  porringer,  that  her  deceased 
child  might  not  wan*  a  porringer  or  bread  in  the 
next  world.  She  accounted  for  hrr  know  ledge  of  the 
wants  of  an  after-state,  by  saying  that  a  very  good 
man,  who  used  to  have  occasional  trances,  in  which 
it  was  known  his  soul  left  his  body  and  became  fami- 
liar with  disembodied  spirits,  returning  to  its  former 
habitation  after  a  short  absence,  told  her,  on  his  rc- 
QOVery  from  one  of  these  fits,  that  children,  dying  at 
an  early  age,  whose  parents'  neglect  deprived  them  of 
the  use  of  a  porringer,  were  obliged  io  lap  milk  out 
of  their  hands  |  whilst  others,  who  were  provided  in 
lite  with  one,  had  a  similar  article  prepared  for  their 
comfort  in  a  future  state  ;  and  "  now,"  continued  the 
woman,  as  she  bestowed  her  last  loaf  and  porringer 
on  a  mendicant,  "  my  mind  is  at  ease,  for  my  poor 
child  is  as  happy  as  the  best  of  them." 

Many  other  anecdotes  of  the  same  nature  might 
he  related,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

The  belief  also  of  a  similarity  between  spiritual  and 
mortal  existence  extends,  not  merely  to  necessities, 
but  to  points  of  etiquette. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
that  the  lust  buried  corpse  has  to  perform  an  office 
like  that  of  "  Fag"  in  our  public  schools  by  the  junior 
boy,  or  at  a  regimental  mess  by  the  youngest  officer j 
and  that  the  attendance  on  his  churchyard  com- 
panions is  only  relieved  by  the  interment  of  some 
other  person.  The  notion  may  seem  too  absurd,  yet 
serious  consequences  have  sometimes  resulted  from 
it;  and  an  instance  comes  within  my  recollection 
where  two  funerals,  proceeding  to  the  same  burial- 
ground,  arrived  within  view  of  each  other  a  short 
distance  from  their  place  of  destination.  Both  Im- 
mediately halted,  and  a  messenger  was  mutually 
despatched  to  demand  precedence  ;  their  conference 
terminated  in  blows,  and  the  throng  on  both  sides 
forsaking  the  coffins,  rushed  forward,  when  a  furious 
Contest  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost. 

It  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  ghost  of  a  stranger 
is  seldom  well  received  by  the  am 'ient  possessors  of  a 
churchyard,  particularly  if  it  has  long  been  reserved 
to  a  clan  or  sept,  when  the  cugyeriegh,  or  intruder,  is 
sadl5r  annoyed  by  his  associates.  There  is  in  this  a 
Strange  variation  between  life  and  death  in  the  Irish 
character,  as  the  trait  of  hospitality  towards  strangers 
is  proverbially  predominant  while  living. 

When  priests,  or  others  noted  for  their  sanctity, 
die,  their  graves  are  resorted  to  for  some  of  the  clay, 
which  is  mingled  with  water,  and  drunk  for  the  cure 
of  various  diseases. 

The  wake  of  a  corpse  is  a  scene  of  riot  rather  than 
of  mourning.  The  body  lies  exposed  in  the  coffin  for 
two  or  three  nights  previous  to  interment,  surrounded 
by  many  candles,  and  with  the  face  uncovered.  To 
avert  misfortune  arising  from  the  death  of  the  heads 
of  families,  when  a  man  dies  his  head  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed ;  but  women  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  usual  position.  In  the  evening  a  general 
assembly  of  the  neighbours  takes  place,  when  they 
are  entertained  with  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  snuff.  On 
these  occasions  songs  are  sung  and  stories  related, 
while  the  younger  part  of  the  company  beguile  the 
time  with  various  games  and  sports,  such  as  blind- 
man's  buff,  or  hunt  the  slipper.     Dancing,  or  rather 


raming  in  a  ring,  round  an  individual,  who  performs 
\arioiis  evolutions,  is  also  a  common  amusem 
and  four  or  five  young  men  will  sometimes,  forth* 
din  rsion  of  the  party,  blacken  their  faces,  and  go 
through  a  regular  scries  of  gestures  with  sticks,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  English  morns- dancers. 

An  Irish  funeral-procession  will  present  to  the 
English  traveller  a  very  novel  and  singular  aspect. 
The  coffin  is  carried  OB  an  open  hearse,  with  a  canopy 
supported  by  four  pillars.  It  is  adorned  with  several 
devices  in  gold,  and  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  is, 
perhaps,  more  impressive  to  the  beholder  than  the 
close  caravan  like  conveyance  used  in  England,  lint 
in  Ireland  what  is  gained  in  solemnity  by  this  prhv 
cipal  feature,  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  rest  of  the  train,  generally  composed  of  a  few 
post!  liaises,  the  drivers  in  their  daily  costume  of  a 
long  great  coat  and  slouched  hat.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  have  seen  a  gig  in  which  the  clergyman  (I 
imagine,  by  his  being  equipped  in  a  white  scarf  and 
hat-band)  drove  a  friend ;  afterwards  came  a  crowd 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions  on  foot.  No  noise,  no 
lamentations  were  to  be  heard ;  but  the  figure  in  the 
flowing  white  scarf  brandishing  his  whip,  gave  it  very 
much  the  effect  of  an  electioneering  procession. 

The  open  hearse  is  common  throughout  Ireland, 
and  that  used  by  the  poorer  classes  becomes  perfectly 
grotesque,  from  the  barbarous  paintings  of  saints  and 
angels  with  which  it  is  bedizened.  The  concourse  of 
persons  who  attend  the  funeral  of  an  opulent  farmer, 
or  a  resident  landlord,  is  prodigious.  Not  only  those 
to  whom  the  deceased  was  known,  but  every  one  who 
meets  the  procession,  turns  to  accompany  it,  let  his 
haste  be  ever  so  great,  for  a  mile  or  two,  as  it  is  ac- 
counted unlucky,  or  unfriendly,  to  neglect  doing  so. 

The  funeral  of  a  gentleman  acknowledged  as  the 
head  of  a  clan  (now  an  event  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
almost  solely  confined  to  the  county  Kerry)  is  one  of 
those  sights  it  is  impossible  to  behold  without  feeling 
sublime  sensations.  The  vast  multitude,  winding 
through  some  romantic  defile,  or  trailing  along  the 
base  of  a  wild  mountain,  while  the  chorus  of  the 
death-song,  coming  fitfully  upon  the  breeze,  is  raised 
by  a  thousand  voices.  On  a  closer  view,  the  aged 
nurse  is  seen  sitting  on  the  hearse  beside  the  coflin, 
witli  her  body  bent  over  it;  her  actions  dictated  by 
the  most  violent  grief,  and  her  head  completely  en- 
veloped in  the  deep  hood  of  her  large  cloak,  which 
falls  in  broad  anil  heavy  folds,  producing  altogether  a 
most  mysterious  and  awful  figinc.  At  every  cross- 
road, such  roads  being  considered  symbolic  of  their 
faith,  there  is  a  general  halt;  the  men  uncover  their 
heads,  and  a  prayer  is  offered  up  for  the  soul  of  their 
departed  chief. 

The  Irish  funeral  howl  is  notorious,  and  although 
this  vociferous  expression  of  grief  is  on  the  decline, 
there  is  still,  in  the  less  civilized  parts  of  the  country, 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  custom,  and  many  may 
yet  be  found  who  are  keencrs,  or  mourners,  for  the 
dead  by  profession. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  musical  notation  of  one  of 
then  lamentations  may  be  seen ;  and  Dr.  O'Brien, 
in  his  Irish  Dictionary,  describes  the  keen  as — "aery 
for  the  dead,  according  to  certain  loud  and  mournful 
notes,  and  verses,  wherein  the  pedigree,  land,  pro- 
perty, generosity  and  good  actions  of  the  deceased 
person  and  his  ancestors,  are  harmoniously  recounted, 
in  order  to  excite  pity  and  compassion  in  the  hearers, 
and  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  the  person  whom  they  lament." 

Having  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  Keen  more  dis- 
tinctly sung  than  over  a  corpse,  when   it  is  accom- 
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pauicd  by  a  wild  ami  inarticulate  uproar  as  a  chorus, 
I  pn>curcd  an  elderly  woman,  who  was  renowned  for 
her  skill  in  keening,  1. 1  r  me  some  of  these 

dirges.  This  woman,  whose  name  was  Harrington, 
led  a  wandering  kind  <.f  life,  travelling  from  cottage 
•ttage  about  the  country,  and  though,  in  fact, 
submitting  on  charity,  found  every  where  not  merely 
a  welcome,  but  had  numerous  invitations  0O  account 
of  the  vast  store  of  Irish  verses  she  had  collected, 
and  could  repeat  Her  memory  was  indeed  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  the  clearness,  quickness,  and  elegance 
with  which  she  translated  from  the  Irish  into  English, 
though  unable  to  read  or  write,  is  almost  incredible, 
re  she  commenced  repeating,  she  mumbled  for  a 
short  time,  probably  the  beginning  of  each  stanza, 
to  assure  herself  of  the  arrangement,  with  her  eyes 
closed,  rocking  her  body  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  the  verse.  She 
tlun  began  in  a  kind  of  whining  recitative,  but  as 
she  proceeded,  and  as  the  composition  required  it, 
her  voice  assumed  a  variety  of  deep  and  fine  tones, 
and  the  energy  with  which  many  passages  were  de- 
livered, proved  her  perfect  comprehension  and  strong 
feeling  of  the  subject,  but  her  eyes  always  continued 
shut,  perhaps  to  prevent  interruption  to  her  thoughts. 
From  several  keens  which  I  took  down  from  this 
woman's  dictation,  I  select  the  following ;  it  will, 
doubtless,  appear  to  the  English  reader  an  odd  com- 
oination  of  the  sublime  and  vulgar.  It  was  composed 
on  Sir  Richard  Cox,  the  historian,  who  died  in  1733  ; 
the  first  verse  presents  a  curious  picture  of  Irish 
hospitality. 

"  My  love  and  darling,  (hough  I  never  was  in  your 
kitchen,  yet  I  have  heard  an  exact  account  of  it.  The 
brown  roast  meat  continually  coming  from  the  flro ;  tho 
black  boOsTK  continually  boiling ;  the  cock  of  the  becr- 
I  hi  1  i  t  ever  running  :  and  if  even  ■  sooty  of  men  BUM 
in,  no  person  would  inquire  their  business ;  but  they  would 
give  them  a  place  at  your  table,  and  let  them  tat  what  they 
pleased,  nor  would  they  bring  a  bill  in  the  morning  to  them. 

"  My  love  and  Mend,  1  dreamed  through  my  morning 
slumbers,  that  your  castle  fell  into  decay,  and  that  no 
person  remained  in  it.  The  birds  sung  sweetly  no  longer, 
cor  were  there  leaves  upon  the  bushes ;  all  was  silence  and 
decay ! — the  dream  told  me  that  our  beloved  man  was  lost 
to  us — that  the  noble  horseman  was  gone !  the  renowned 
Squire  Cox ! 

"  My  love  and  darling,  you  were  nearly  related  to  the 
Lord  of  Clare,  and  to  O'Donovan  of  Bawnlchan ;  to  Cox 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  to  Townscnd  of  White  Court. 
This  is  the  appointed  day  for  your  funeral,  and  yet  I  see 
none  of  them  coming  to  place  even  a  green  sod  over  you." 

Keens  are  also  a  medium  through  which  the  dis- 
affected circulate  their  mischievous  principles,  and 
this  they  do  without  much  attempt  at  concealment, 
the  Irish  language  being  a  sufficient  cloak  for  the 
expression  of  seditious  sentiments ;  few,  if  any,  of 
the  gentry  being  acquainted  with  it. 

Toon  criminals  whose  lives  have  been  forfeited  in 
the  cause  of  rebellion,  derive  DO  small  consolation 
from  the  idea  of  martyrdom,  which  they  fondly  imagine 
they  have  attained,  and  in  this  they  are  encouraged 
by  the  popular  voice,  apostrophizing  their  shade  as 
that  of  an  hero  and  a  patriot.  Their  countrymen 
arc  called  upon  to  revenge  their  death,  and  to  recover 
the  estates  of  their  Milesian  ancestors,  whose  spirit 
has  alone  descended  to  them  ;  on  that  spirit  and 
what  it  will  achieve,  many  verses  are  bestowed. 
•  compared  to  the  mountain-eagle,  that  even  in 
igc,  the  hand  of  strangers  could  nut  tame;  to 
the  mountain-torrent,  that  would  suddenly  burst 
forth  with  overwhelming  inundation,  and  <!■  (my  the 
lands  where  the  cold-hearted  Saxons,  as  they  call 
them,  levelled. 

[  A  bodged  from  CnoirnN  Cuodit'i  lltxarcha  in  the  Snlh 
of  Inland.] 


PROPER  MODES  (W  TAKING  EXERCISE. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  advantng 
from  the  practice  of  taking  regular  exercise,  in  order 
.to  be  beneficial  it  must  be  resorted  to  when  to* 
system  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be  able  to  meet  it, 
and  has  been  gradually  prepared  to  undergo  the 
futigues  attendant  on  it. 

Dr.  Combe   remarks,  in  his  Physiology  applied  to 
Health,  that, — 

In  Summer,  walking  excursions  to  the   Highlands  of 
union  among  the  youth  of  our  cities,  nod 

when  proportioned  in  extent  to  ilie  constitution  anil  previous 
hululs  of  tlie  individual,  nothing  can  be  more  inl- 
and delightful     Hut  not  a   season   passes   in  which    health 
is  not  sacrificed  and  life  lost,  by  young  men  imprudently 
exceeding  their  natural  powers,  and  undertaking  join 
for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted.     It  is  no  unusual  I 
for  vouth,  still  weak  from  rapid  growth,  and  perhaps  a 
tomed  to  the  desk,  to  set  out  in   Sigh  spirits,   at  the   rale  of 
twenty-fivo  or  thirty  miles  u  day,  on  a  walking  excursion, 
and  to  come  homo  so  much  worn  out  and  debilitated  that 
they  never  recover.    Even  a  single  day  of  excessive  fatigue 
will  sometimes  suffice  to  interrupt  growth,  and  proi 
permanent  had  health.     Many  young  men  hurry  on   the 
premature    developcment  of   consumption    by    excessive 
fatigue  during  the  shooting   season,  in  cases  where,   by 
prudent  management,  they  might  have  escaped  it  for  years, 
if  not  altogether.     The  principle  of  not  exceeding  the  point 
at  which  exercise  promotes  nutrition  ami  increases  strength, 
will  serve  as  a  safe  guide  on  all  occasions,  and  thdicati 
rate  at  which  it  may  be  extended.     Old  spoilsmen  know 
the  rule  by  experience,  and  generally  prepare  them 
for  the  moors,  by  several  weeks  of  previous  training.     Tho 
science  and  judgment  which  fox-hunters  diaplaj    in  pre- 
paring their  horses  for   their   future   exertions   in  cou 
are  well  known,  and  might  be  still  more  usefully  applied 
by  their  riders,  to  the  training  of  their  own  families. 

After  many  very  judicious  remarks  on  different 
kinds  of  exercise,  Dr.  C.  concludes  that  division  of 
his  subject  with  a  case,  which  affords  nn  i 
apposite  illustration  of  almost  every  one  of  them. 
The  particulars  were  furnished  to  him  by  a  young 
friend,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  experiment,  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  growing  rapidly. 

After  having  passed  the  Winter,   closely  engaged  in  a 
sedentary  profession,  and  unaccustomed  to  much  eXerriw, 
he  was   induced,  by  the  beauty  of  returning  Spring,   to 
dedicate  a  day  to  seeking  enjoyment  in  a  country  excursion  : 
and  for  that  purpose  set  off  one  morning  in  the  mouth  of 
May,  without  previous  preparation,  to  walk  to  Haddington, 
by  way  of  North   Berwick,   a  distance  of  thirty-four  i 
Being  at  the  time  entirely  unacquainted  with   physiology, 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  power  of  exerting  the  rmli 
depended  In  any  degree  upon  the  previous  mode  of  life  ; 
but  thought   that  if  a  man  was  once  able  to  walk   thirty 
miles,  he  must  necessarily  continue  to  possess  the  same 
power,  under  all   circumstances,  while  youth  and   health 
remained.     The  nervous  stimulus  arising  from  ! 
from  the  desk,  and  from  the  expected  delights  of  tl 
cursion,  carried  him  briskly  and  pleasantly  over  the  ground 
for  the  first  twelve   miles,  but  then  naturally  began  to 

.so.     Unfortunately,  the  next  part  of  the 
through   a  dull,  monotonous,  and  sandv  tract,   presenting 
no  object  of  interest    to  the   mind,   and  no  van. 
description;  so  that  the  mental  stimulus,  already  gri 
impaired  in  intensity,  became  still  weaker.     Beil 
his  intellect  and  feelings  could  not  be  excited   ley  the    p 
sure  of  companionship  and  conversation  :  v.  .use 

qucntly  increased  at  every  step:  and  long  before  his  arriva. 
at  North  Berwick  (twenty-five  miles  >  ...  of 

enjoyment    had  disappeared,   tune  seemed   to    move  at   a 
marvellously  tardy  pac  J  mile  appeared  double  in 

length.' 

Not  being  aware  that  excessive  exercise,  without  a  suc- 
ceeding period  of  repose,  is  equally  Unfavourable  to  I 
and  digestion,  and  having  I  lively  recollection  of  the  ; 
sure    and    refreshment     consequent     upon    eating    a    good 
dinner  with    an  appetite   whetted  by   a  proper  degree  of 
bodily  labour  in  the  open  air,  he  looked  forward  with 
fldenoe  to  wine  recompense   and   consolation  for  his  toils 
when  dinner  should  make  its  aopearancc.    In  this,  how 
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ever,  ho  «u  doubly  disappointed  ;  for,  from  having 
witli  too  light  u  breakfast,  and  walked  so  far.  his  dl| 
organs  were,  in  common  with  every  part  of  his  sysM 

i  Impaired,  that  he  looked  tipon  the  viand-,  placed 
before  him  almost  without  appetite;  and  as  tl 
thentelvei  not  remarkably  nutritive  or  digestible,  lie  in- 
fringed still  further  on  that  condition  of  muscular 
winch  consists  in  a  full  supply  of  nourishing  arterial  blood, 
made  from  plenty  of  nutritious  food, — a  condition  which  1 
have  Mated  to  bo  essential,  especially  In  youth  and  during 
iwth. 

iit  a  rott  of  two  hours,  and  taking  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  m inc.  which,  however,  ho  says,  'teemed  to  have 
lost  its  ancient  virtue  "I   imparting  cheerfulness  tq  the 

human  hi  I  put,  t mpMte  the  remaining  ten 

milrs  in  Baddington.    The  country  was  more  beautiful  and 
varied,  but  the  charms  of  nature  had,  by  (his  time,  1 
attractions,  for  our  pedestrian  was  now  wholly  occupii 
counting  the  tedious,  mile*  yet  to  bo  traversed,  and  In 

making  a  pious  vow  that  tliis  pleasure  cicursioti,   (hough 
061    tM  .first,    shiiuld    certainly    be    tin-    lust    in    his  lift  I 

Being  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of  exhaustion,  it 

required    an    extraordinary  effort    to  persevere;    i 

last  he  arrived  at   Haddington,  in  a  state  of  exquisite 

misery.    Unable  to  ri  latigue,  and  having  nobody 

to  converse  with,   he  sought   cefugo   in   b  J    il 

hour,  in  the  expectation   that   '  tired  N  il 

sturcr,  balmy  sloop,'  would  visit  hi*  couch  and  bring  him 

relief     l!m  be  tossed  and  tumbled  incessant!)  till  four  in 

the  morning,  a  period  of  sovpn  li  airs,  after  which 

camo  on,     N > •  \ i  daj  my  youthful  friend  rbfurned  home  in 

the  stage-coach,  wiser   at   least,   if  not  the   happier,  fol 
pleasure  exoursion  ;   and   DOW  makes   the  observation,   that 

if  be  had  been  instructed  in  the  lea  t  degree  in  the  nature 
of  the  human  constitution,  he  would  never  for  a  moment 
have  entertained  an  expectation  of  enjoyment  from  a  pro- 
oeeding  so  utterly  iu  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  exi 
as  that  of  which  he  ie  unpalatable  fruits.     He 

adds  justly,  that  the  muni .n  of  young  moil  who   sutler  in 
a  similar  waj  is  bj  n  nail,  and  that  ho  has  reason 

to  be  thankful  that  hi  impaniona, 

earned  his  transgn  ision  so  far  us  permanently  to  injure 
lioalrh,  or  even  sacrifice  life. 

[CoAim's  l'lnjii.'logy  applied  to  //«a/(A.] 


A  COUNTRY  SUNDAY. 

I  \  M  always  very  well  pleaded  with  a  country  Sunday, 
and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only 
8  human  institution,  it  would  be  the  best  method  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  for  the  polishing  and 
civilising  of  mankind.  It  is  certain  the  country 
people  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages 
and  barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent  returns 
of  a  stated  time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet 
together  with  their  best  faces,  and  in  their  cleanliest 
habits,  to  converse  with  one  another  upon  indifferent 
subjects,  hear   their  duties  explained  to   them,   and 

join  together  in  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Addison. 


Wk  shall  bo  enabled  to  support  with  patience  the  calai; 

and  trials  of  life,   if  wo  place  our  firm 

in  God, and  reflect  on  the  deliverances  he  li 

the  blessings  he  bus  bestowed,  on  his  faithful  servants,  in 

;es  of  the  world.     The  same  seutitm 
in  many  of  tho  Psalms.      In  the  enty- 

ith  Psalm,  the  Psalmist  says,  "  I  iiavi  1  the 

days  of  old,  the  years  of  ancient  times;''  and  he  continues 
in  the  sixth,  "I  call  to  remembrance  my  song  in  the  night; 
1  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  my  spirit  makelh  dili- 
gent search."—  Cressinyham  Rectory. 


Thkre  is  no  security  in  a  good  disposition,  if  the  support 
of  good  principles,  (that  is  to  say,  of  Religion,  of  Christian, 
faith,)  be  wanting.  It  may  be  soured  by  misfortunes,  it 
may  be  oorrupted  by  wealth;  it  may  be  blighted  by  needi- 
noss :  it  may  lose  all  its  original  brightness;  if  destitute 
of  that  support. — The  Doctor. 


CASSAVA  AND  TAPIOCA. 

IMtoc*  ia  m«'i 

from  the  meal  of  the    Caw-ava    roots— latrophu 

iiihut,  Monin-ia  Monudelphia.  Cassava  is  very 
plentiful   in  South  A rna,  and  in  the  eastern  part 

of   Mexico:    the    Indians    of  Smith  An.  said 

to   live  on   it  ..     Cuasa  .-s  a 

rich,  dry  soil,  bqt  is  easily  i  ultnuted.     It  ri 

'  <il  from  lour  to  six  fort,  with  n  slender,  woody, 
'  d  stalk.  The  roota  have  a  slight  resemblance 
toparsncpi:  they  are  fourteen  ami  fifteen  inches  long, 
unci  iti  the  middle  four  or  fixe  inches  thick.  After 
these  roots  arc  dug  from  the  ground,  tin-  rind  ia 
re  wushed  cleun,  and  then 
grated  or  ground.  The  soft  ground  pulp  fulls  into  u 
trough.  This  green  juice  ia  poisonous; — if  cuttle  or 
poultry  drink  it,  they  soon  awell  and  die.  Yd 
only  a  few  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun  make-  all  po 
evaporate,  BO  that  the  liquor  is  not  hurtful:  tin- juin- 
and  pulp  arc   I  by  putting   the  ground  mass 

into  lings,  ami  pressing  it.  The  pulp  is  dried  iu  cukes 
mi  a  hut  hearth.  The  Indians  poison  their  arrows 
with  the  freak  Juice  of  the  Cassava. 


TIIK   ECONOMY  OK  TRI 
Thk  economy  of  trees,  plants,  and  vegetables,  is  a  cm 

subject  of  inquiry,  and  in  all  of  them  we 
hand  of  a  beneficent   I  i  rhich  He 

has  bestowed  on  his  i  tended  to  plants;  this 

is  remarkably  the  case  with  n?spect  to  hollies:  the  cdu, 
the   leaves  are  provided  with  strong,  sharp  spiii"s,  as  high 
up  as  they  arc  within  the  reach  of  cattle  ;  above  that  height 
the   leaves   are    generally    smooth,   the    protecting    .- 
being  no  longer  necessary. Jgssx. 

"O  reader!  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  sco 

The  holly  tree  ? 
Tho  eyo  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves; 
Order'd  by  an  Intelligence  so  wise 
As  might  confound  an  atheist's  sophistries. 
Below  a  circling  fence  its  leaves  are  seen, 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound; 
But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarm  d  the  pointless  leaves  appear." 

Sou. 


THE   USEFUL   ARTS.      N ...  \YV. 
Animals  of  the  Ciia.sk,  continued. 

Thx  Hyopotamos  bona  ( 'oypou,  is  an  animal  hold- 

ing an   interim'  i  between   tho  Kat-tnbe  and   tho 

provincesof  Chili,  Buenos  A 
and  Tiieum an,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and 
feeding   on  vegetable  food.      In   its  manners  and   habits,  it 

p.  the  banks  and  swimming 
perfectly  well,  for  wh  id,  wcblied,  hind 

ban  the  Beaver.    Like 
u   has  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  1. 

the   general   colour  to 
the  animal  I  an  ash  c  i 

iking,  and   is  known 
in  col  \<iitrin,  which  is  tho 

S|  of  which  that  of  the 

Covpou  is  supposed  to  resemble. 

Though   it  is  only  the  skin  of  the  Silver  Fox  \\ 
higlily  prized  b\  European  ladies  as  an  ornamental  fur,  yet 

if  the  numerous  species  of  Fox  of  the  northern  re_ 
have  a  coat  that   i-  useful  on  many  occasions :  they  hence 
constitute  a  regular  object  of  chase  in  the  hunting  districts 
of  America 

Ouc  of  the  least  valuable  for  its  fur,  is  the  common 
Arctic  For,  which  is  found  in  the  most  northern  countries 
which  have  as  yet  been  explored;  but  as  its  flesh  is  eatable. 
the  Esquimaux  take  it  in  a  trap  ingeniously  constructed. 
It  is  a  circular  hut,  built  of  stones,  and  arched  over,  having 
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a  square  aperture  left  in  the  top.  but  closed  in  every  other 
part.  This  opening  it  covered  up  by  means  of  slips  of 
whalebone  fixed  to  the  stones,  and  liav  ing  their  ends  point- 
ing to  the  middle;  these  immediately  yield  to  any  weight, 
and  will  allow  it  to  (all  into  the  trap  and  then  recover  their 
position;  the  contrivance  is  concealed  by  a  little  snow  or 
earth,  scattered  on  the  whalebone.  By  placing  the  bait  so 
that  the  Fox  must  step  on  this  yielding  floor,  he  is  pre- 
cipitated into  the  chamber  beneath,  from  whence  he  cannot 
escape;  and  several  may  be  thus  taken  in  succession. 

Other  traps  are  made  by  the  same  people,  which  kill  the 
Fox  by  causing  a  large  stone  to  fall  upon  him  when  he  pulls 
at  the  bait 

In  the  more  southern  regions,  the  common  Fox  is  taken 
for  its  fur  in  different  kinds  of  traps,  among  which  the 
form  used  in  England  to  take,  or  rather  to  deter  trespassers, 
called  steel-traps,  is  much  employed.  The  animal  is  so 
cautious,  that  the  trap,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  must 
bo  carefully  concealed,  and  the  odour  of  the  hunter  disguised 
by  rubbing  the  trap  with  assa-fuetida,  castorcum,  or  oilier 
strongly-scented  substance. 

The  Hlavt,  or  Silver  Fox,  is  a  rare  variety,  there  being 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  taken  at  any  one  station 
during  the  season,  though  the  hunters  have  recourse  to  all 
their  art  to  capture  them.  The  fur  is  thicker  and  liner 
than  that  of  any  other  variety,  and  is  generally  of  a  black 
colour,  rendered  hoary  or  silver;/  by  an  admixture  of  hairs 
wlxto  at  the  upper  end.  It  is  stated,  that  formerly  the 
skin  of  one  of  these  animals  was  sold  for  its  weight  in 
gold !  At  present  it  fetches  six  times  the  price  of  any 
other  fur,  except,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  those  of  the 
Sable  and  Ermine. 

The  Ekmink,  or  Sto\t  (Mustela  erminea),  has  been 
so  long  celebrated  for  its  delicate  fur,  that  its  name  has 
oceanic  a  figurative  expression  for  anything  of  great  purity ; 
and  several  fabulous  stories  have  been  told  of  it,  such  as 
that  it  prefers  death  to  soiling  its  coat  by  passing  through 
any  dirty  place,  and  that  the  hunters  availed  themselves  of 
this  delicacy  to  capture  the  animal,  by  surrounding  its 
haunt  with  mud,  &c.  It  is  larger  than  the  Common  Weasel, 
but  otherwise  resembles  that  animal  in  every  respect;  and 
the  Ermine,  when  in  its  Summer  dark  coat,  is  easily  mis- 
taken for  a  Weasel.  The  Stoat  is  common  to  all  northern 
regions,  and  is  hunted  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 
persons  as  the  following. 

The  Saiile,  ( Mustela  zibellina.)  The  fur  of  this  animal 
is  most  prized  when  it  is  of  an  uniform  dark  colour,  np- 
pMMeWng  to  black;  and  a  single  skin  of  such  a  quality,  if 
in  fine  condition,  will  sell  for  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds:  the 
commoner  kinds  are  much  lighter  on  the  throat  and  under 
parts,  and  have  whitish  spots  round  the  neck.  The  Sable 
is  an  intelligent  animal,  like  the  rest  of  its  congeners,  and 
capable  <>f  being  domesticated.    It  inhabits  woody  districts, 


especially  forests  of  fir,  of  all  the  northern  regions,  and 
lives  in  holes  of  trees:  it  hunts  during  the  night,  and 
preys  on  all  small  animals  and  birds,  and  occasionally  eats 
vegetable  food:  in  suu  it  equals  the  common  Marten,  being 
about  eighteen,  inches  long.  The  coldest  and  most  dreary 
regions  of  nortn-caslerii  Asia  and  tin-  adjacent  island*,  are 
the  principal  habitats  of  the  Sable ;  it  is  there  that  the 
chase  of  this  animal  is  followed  on  the  most  systematic  and 
extensive  plan. 

The  hunters  having  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting, 
form  themselves  into  parties  of  from  the  to  tan  or  more, 
each  having  a  leader  or  captain  ;  they  carry  provisions  and' 
means  of  cooking,  and  such  other  necessaries  as  may 
enable  them  to  pass  the  Winter  In  these  remote  and  frozen 
districts.  When  a  party  arrives  at  the  bunting-ground 
chosen  for  it,  huts  are  built,  and  the  hunters  wait  nil  the 
frost  sets  in;  the  season  when  the  Sables  are  m  the  r 
highest  perfection,  being  the  months  of  Decern  her,  .1  anunry, 
and  February. 

In  penetrating  into  the  woods,  the  hunters  mark  the 
trees  to  enable  them  to  trace  their  way  back  again:  and 
they  build  huts,  well  banked  up  with  snow,  at  intervals  on 
their  route,  to  servo  as  places  of  rendezvous  anil  shelter 
during  storms.  At  every  promising  Bpot  they  set  traps, 
which  are  either  pits,  common  fall-traps,  or  else  of  the  fol- 
lowing construction  :— 

A  plank  is  laid  horizontally  between  two  trees,  having  a 
bait  set  near  one  end  of  it ;  above,  another  heavy  pit 
wood  is  suspended  obliquely,  ono  end  being  just  supported 
by  an  upright  post,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  a  rod  or 
wire  proceeds  to  the  bait  which  is  fastened  to  it;  by  moving 
the  hail  the  post  is  disturbed,  and  allows  the  upper  beam  to 
fall  on  and  kill  the  Sable. 

These  stations  and  traps  are  visited  from  time  to  time  to 
take  out  the  prey  and  re-set  the  baits ;  the  hunters,  if  the 
Sable  becomes  scarce,  trace  its  foot-prints  on  the  snow  to  its 
retreats,  and  set  nets  over  the  mouths  of  their  In  ilcs,  and  often 
wait  for  days  together  for  the  appearance  of  the  animal. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  hunters'  supply  of  pro- 
visions fail  them,  or  they  lose  their  way  in  the  interminable 
forests,  and  are  reduced  to  the  most  severe  privations,  if 
not  actually  perish  • :  but  such  accidents  are  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  owing  to  the  well-organized  arrangements  made 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  stations  with  food. 

•  These  hardships,  undergone  by  fellow-creatures  in  administering 
to  the  •'  artificial  wants  of  luxury,"  have  been  a  frightful  theme  of 
lamentation  for  many  writers  and  travellers,  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  is  lo  the  "  artificial  wants  of  luxury"  that  man  is  indebted 
lor  mo't  of  his  knowledge  and  intellectual  superiority.  If  we  were 
to  renounce  this  main-spring  to  commercial  activity  and  enterprise, 
every  stale  would  live  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
unless  it  arrived  at  such  knowledge  by  some  stimulus  far  more  pro- 
ductive of  misery  than  the  vanity  of  ladies  desirous  of  obtaining  sable 
muffs  and  lippels. 
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Tub  Fast  of  Ramazan,  or  the  Turkish  Lent. 
The  Sairm'ur- Ramazan,  or  Fast  of  the  Ramazan,  is  one 
Of  the  most  famous  rites  which   an-   Celebrated   ill   the 

religion  of  the  Turks ;  the  keeping  of  it  is  a  canonical 
obligation,  and.  indeed,  one  of  (be  five  fundamental 
points  on  which  Islaniism  rests, — the  others  being  the 
acknowledgment  of  one  God  and  his  prophet  Mo- 
hammed] the  offering  np  of  prayer  at  stated  periods  ; 
the  bestowing  of  alma  j  and  the  performance,  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  term  Ramazan  is  the  name  of  the  eighth  Turk- 
ish month,— -a  period  of  strict  fasting,  which  may  be 
called  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  and  which  is  followed 
by  the  fe-tival  of  the  Ruiram. 

The  beginning  of  this  fast  is  coincident  with  the 
beginning  of  the  new  month  ;  and  as  the  Turkish 
year  is  lunar,  the  beginning  of  the  new  month 
is  determined  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  moon,  or 
rather  by  its  first  appearance  in  the  heavens,  because 
the  science  of  the  Turkish  astronomers  has  not  yetjed 
them  to  calculate  the  exact  time  when  the  moon  is  in 
conjunction  (to  use  our  technical  expression),  but 
merely  to  observe  its  first  appearance  afterwards. 
The  importance  of  fixing  with  precision  the  exact 
time  when  the  Ramazan  is  to  commence,  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
which  marks  its  month,  should  be  carefully  observed  ; 
and  grave  and  rigorous  precautions  are  taken  to 
secure  an  early  and  correct  observation.     The  task, 

Vol.  VIII. 


indeed,  is  one  which  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  different  cities  of  the  empire,  and 
even  of  the  ministers  themselves  in  the  capital ;  there 
the  Muezzins  take  their  station  on  the  minarets  of 
the  most  elevated  mosques,  and  often  pass  the  whole 
night  in  watching  the  precise  moment  of  the  moon  s 
appearance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  testimony  of  two  compe- 
tent witnesses  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  proof 
of  the  new  moon's  actual  appearance ;  that  testimony, 
however,  is  decisive,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  ap- 
pointed term  of  thirty  days  from  the  period  of  the 
observation,  the  fast  may  be  broken,  and  the  festival 
of  the  Bairam  commenced. 

If  the  weather  be  cloudy  at  the  expected  time,  and 
thus  prevent  the  moon  from  being  generally  seen,  the 
testimony  of  one  single  witness,  without  distinction  of 
sex  or  condition,  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  it,  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  appear 
ance ;  but  then  it  is  received  not  as  a  legal  proof,  but 
simply  as  an  information.  In  this  case,  the  fast  can 
not  be  broken  as  in  the  former,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  days  ;  it  must  be  continued  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  next  moon  (of  the  succeeding  month 
Schewal)  shall  announce  with  certainty  that  the  time 
for  celebrating  the  Bairam  has  arrived,  and,  therefore, 
the  period  of  the  fast  has  terminated.  If  the  appear- 
ance of  this  second  new  moon  takes  place  before  the 
thirty  days  have  expired,— for  instance,  at  the  end  of 
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twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  or  twenty  uiue  days  of 
farting,  the  lUmu/au  u  still  considered  at  uu  end. 
and  the  deficiency,  of  one,  two,  or  throe  days,  as  the 
case  may  be,  It  made  up  by  a  Saicm'ul  co.-.i,  or 
of  satisfaction,"  at  sonic  other  |>criod  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  individual. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  cloudiness  of  the 
weather  altogether  prevents  any  observation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon,  then  the  Ramazau  is 
commenced  at  the  nearest  period  which  can  be  sub- 
stituted fur  the  true  time,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  preceding  month,  Shaban,  as  it  is 
called.  A  rectification  is  effected  as  soon  as  possible, 
aud  th«  MtiasusmiBi  then  find*  out  how  many  dnjre 
of  fasting  Was)  Mt,  and  baa  etaa  to  perforw  at  a 
future  period  i  os  how  wany  he  baa  already  spent  iu 
rises  of  supererogation.  If,  while  the  weather  is 
cloudy,  misar  atshvidual  should  happen  to  perceive 
the  new  saoosv but  bis  testimony  to  that  effect  should 
be  rejected  by  the  magistrate,  still  he  himself  is  bound, 
from  the  period  of  his  obacrv  .  begin  bis  own 

aud  iu  case  of  bia  fairarr  so  to  do,  he  is  obliged 
:  form  a  fast  of  satisfaction  afterwards. 

We  are  assured  that  there  ia  no  fast  in  the  rchgiou 
oT  any  people  more  rigorous  iu  its  ordinances  than  the 
Turkish  Kaiua/.an.  To  the  temper  of  the  stanch 
Mohammedan,  it  is  depicted  as  trying  iu  the  extreme. 
During  the  whole  month  for  which  it  lasts,  so  long  as 
the  sun  lingers  above  the  horizon,  he  is  not  per: 
to  refresh  himself  with  the  least  morsel  of  food,  the 
least  drop  of  liquor,— or,  what  is  the  most  grievous 
privation  of  all, — the  least  whiff  of  tobacco  ;  and  the 
very  strict  devotee  will  not  evea  indulge  in  the  simple 
pleasure  which  way  be  derived  from  the  smelling  of 
.scented  flowers.  The  exceptions  to  the  rigour 
of  this  rale  are  carefully  limited}  to  none  ia  a  dispeu- 
s.itiou  allowed,  except  to  children,  uursc*.  invalids,  the 
aged,  and  those  who  way  be  travelling.  Off  course, 
the  ease  of  necessity  ia  provided  for;  and  the  man 
who  ia  near  crying  from  hanger,  ia  not  expected  to 
lee  bia  life  to  bis  flat.  AU,  however,  save  the 
children,  who  enjoy  this  exemption,  are  still  bound  to 
some  act  iu  the  way  of  a  substitute:  from  the  aged 
an  almsgiving  is  required,  and  from  the  rest  a  future 
"  fast  of  satisfaction,"  which,  if  the  Moslem  neglects 
it  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  must  then  .supply  by  a 
liberal  donation.  The  traveller  must  never  avail 
himself  of  his  exemption  on  the  first  day  of  his  jour- 
ney, nor  unless  he  is  pressed  so  to  do,  on  any  other; 
and  the  invalid  (except  iu  some  specified  cases)  I 
have  had  three  fits  of  fever  upon  him,  or  be  prom. 
by  a  Mohammedan  physician  to  be  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  his  malady  will  be  aggravated,  or  his  reco- 
very retarded,  by  the  observance  of  the  fast. 

Under   these   trying   dream  stances,   the   onl- 
source  of  the  Moslem  is  iu  bii  for  every  Turk 

in  a  decent  condition  of  life,  rth  him  a  coni- 

rosary,  generally  made  of  da  from  the 

holy  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  If  he  be  young  and 
careless,  he  contents  himself  with  simply  counting 
them,  or  moving  them  backwards  aud  forwards  •  if  he 
be  old  aud  devout,  he  acconi|  operation  with 

the  reiK-tition  of  the  "  ninety-nine  attributes"  which 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  have  assigned  to  the  Al- 
mighty. Hours  together  does  he  pass  iu  this  oci 
tiou,  and  in  contemplating  the  alow-moving  hand  of 
ue-piece,  eager  for  the  moment  when  tin-  lumi- 
nary of  the  world  shall  release  bin  from 
neuce,  by  withdrawing  its  irksome  orb  from  his 
•ajbt. 

There  are  times  when  fast 

is  a  much  wore  severe  ii  - ;  for 

\t  years  i  lunar,   the 


1  which  is  assigned  for  i 
dually  puss  through  all  the  si 
It  might  appear  sufficiently  d 

iu  the  Winter;    but   "its   unwelcome   intru 

invented  for  the  destruction  of  the   ! 
i  species,"   when   the  procession   of  the   I p 

mouths  brings  it  round  to  the  longest  of  the  hot  i 
of  Summer.     "  It  is  then,"  to  quote  ■  modern  writer, 
"  that  the  Christian,  rising  alter  a  pleotaou   meal,  if 
he    has    common    prudence,    avoids    all     interco 
whatever    with    the    fasting    Turk,    whose    stomach, 
void  of  everything  but  sourness  and  bile,  grumbles 
over  each  chance-medley  of  the  sort  as  over  malice 
WMWwaa.  sieaa  ha  ameer  at  tha  awwoaed   iusult    iunl 
ten**  its  acrimony  uu  bitter  iuvcctivcs."     AU  travel- 
lers agree  in  representing  the  couditiou  of  the  true 
Mohammedan,  during  this  period  of  pr. 
wretched  in   the   extreme;    not    a    smile    enl. 
countenance,  not  a  pleasant  lodk  escapes  him, 
is  dead  to  all  the  world,"  as  an   American    traveller 
remarks,  "  except  his  own  appetites,  aud  to  the  1 
dancing,  eating,    drinking,   ranting,    roaring   Gn 
whom  he  would  most  willingly  see  impaled  alive,  as  a 
punwhweut  for  their  presumption  in  being  bappv  in 
he  is  miserab! 

It  ia  said  that  the  rich  and  the   great   contrive   to 
soften  the  rigours  of  this  fast  by  spending  the   night 
iu  pleasure,  and  <Ii*fpi"g  or  sitting  in  listless  idl 
during   the  grc  of  the  day  ;    yet  even  : 

look  very  wretched,  fixed  OB  their  divans  or  at  their 
doors,  without  their  favourite   pipe   in   theii 
and  with  no  occupation  but  the   listless  lingering  of 
the  beads.     It  is  uu  the  class  of  artisans  and  u 
men,  those  living  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  that  it 
bears  with  its  full  weight,  especially  when  i: 
to  fell  in  Summer;   then  these  poor  men  must 
tinue  the  whole  day  at  work,  perhaps  exposed  to  the 
beat  of  the  sun  in  their  burning  climate,  without  per- 
mitting themselves  even  a  glass  of  w»t 

"i  have  scan  the  l 
W>.  Taraar,  "  lay  on  their  oars  almost 
the  suffering;  but  I  never  saw,  never  met  with  any 
one  who  affirmed  to  hav<  iii  which 

they  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  violating  the   fi 
Mr.Carne,  who  happened  to  arrive  in  Constant! 
during  the  Haniazan,  gives  us  an 

point,  from   I  tJ  experience.     "  A 

casting  anchor  at  Buyukdere,"  he  says,  "the  captain 
procured  a  boat  to  carry  us  back  to   (  lOple. 

One  Turkish  rower  only  had  to  pull  against  a  si 
wind  I  ;    it  was  most  laborious  work  for 

him,  though  well  paid:  it  was  the  fast  of  the  Kania- 
zan ;  ami  the  poor  fellow  pointed  to  his  stomach  very 
expressively,  t.)  signify  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
the  day." 

irons  as  maybe  the  penance  of  this  Cut,  we 
are  told  that  it  i-  supported  with  the  joy  "  which  re- 
ligious zeal  and  enthusiasm  ordinarily  inspire;"  busi- 

I  with  the  same  activity  as  in  the  r 
the  year  (which,  in  truth,  is  not  very  great),  and  I 
but   the  weak   or  effeminate  exhibit   any   symj  ' 
cither  real  or  affected  (for  hen.  too,  a  little  affectation 
is  sometimes  fashionable),  of  bodily  or  mental  languor, 

roe  Mohammedan  ia,  ind  twrupulou 

the  st.  ■'■    the   Kama/an  than  on  any 

other  point  of  his  religious  practice  ;   and  well  ma; 
be    so;    for   a    voluntary    transgression    b1 
guilty    author    as    an    infidel,     an  worthy 

punishment.     The   testimony  of  two  corn- 
it    witnesses  is  sufficient   (of 
without  hope  of  |  anion  ;  and  with  this  1. 

W  or   noi.  -iilv  rev  i] 

disregard  that  fundamental  article  of  their  religion. 
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N    •    !h  ogue  "I  *    perhaps   of 

truth)  tells  as,  that  there  fere  1  arks  who  prefer  feast- 
within  the  forbidden    hours,  and  who 
pie  not  in  the  secresy  of  solitude,  to  gratify 

at.    (lie   f  Vp'  -II —     of    their    eoll«el(  II!  .  -. 

men  are  to  be  found  in  tl  auksonh 

among  th  rders  of  the   people,  hoth   in 

Turkey  and  Persia,  that  ko  look  for  the  chief 

support  of  the  Mohammedan,  religion,  and  for  the 
n, ill  rvance  ol  ind    ...di  nances, 

at    th  it    day.       The    followm  ;   extract 

the   pen  of  ■  late  writer,  us   well  ai  '   with 

the  habttl  of  the  Kant  as  any  traveller  of  his  ag;e,  will 
as  an  amusing  illustration  of  this  alleged  hypo- 
crisy ami  backsliding : — 

"  Sometimes  a  demure  Moslemin  may  be  seen  look- 
ing anxiously  round  on  all  sides  to  ascertain  that  lit- 
is not  watched.     The  moment  he  thinks  himself  tm- 
ihe  corner  of  some  of  the  Christian 
ends   the   infidel  hill*.     Led  on  as  it 
were  hy  iiuie   letlcssncss  from  one  turn  to  another, 
id  idnioA)  till  chance    hrings   him  just  or/po- 
■  coufeetiouer  'l  off  a  pastrycook's    shop.      From 
of  mind    he    indeed  steps   in,   but   he 
buy*,  nothing.     He  only  from  pur.   curiosity  examines 
the    \  annus    eatahles    I. ml   out    on    the   counter.      He 
handles,  he  weighs  them,  he  asks  their  names,  their 
price,  and  their   ingredients.      '  What  is  this  ?      What 
do    you     call    that?      Where     does    that,    other    come 
from?      What    huge   raisins  these   are!'     Thus    dis 
coursing  to   while  away  time,  he,  by  little  and  little, 
reaches  the  inner  extremity  of  the  .-imp;    and  finding 
himself  at    the  enhance   of  the   recess   in  which,   by 
mere  accident,  happens  to  have  been  set  out — as  if  in 
readiness  for  some  expei  r — a  choice  collec- 

tion of  all  that  can  recruit  an  exhausted  stomach,  he 
enters  it  from  mere  thoughtlessness,  and  without  the 
least  intention.  Without  the  least  intention  also,  the 
pastry-Cook,  the  moment  he  sees  his  customer  slink 
into  the  dainty  closet,  turns  upon  him  the  key  of  the 
door,  and  slips  it  into  his  pocket.  Perhaps  he  even 
out  on  a  message,  and  half  an  hour  or  so  elapses 
ere  he  remembers  his  unaccountable  act  of  forgetful- 
He  however  at  last  recollects  his  prisoner, who 
all  the  while  would  have  made  a  furious  outcry,  but 
ha-  abstained,  teat  he  should  be  unjustly  suspected  of 
having  gone  in  for  the  purpose  of  tasting  the  forbid- 
den fruits.  The  Greek  unlocks  the  door  with  every 
expression  of  apology  and  regret;  the  Turk  walks  out 
in  high  du  merely  rebukes  the  vender  of  cakes, 

and  returns  home  weaker  with  inauition  than  ever. 
But  when  the  pastry-cook  looks  into  his  recess,  to 
put  things  in  order,  he  finds,  hy  a  wonderful  piece  of 
magic,  the  pies  condensed  into  piastres,  and  the  sugar- 
plums into  sequins." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  strictness  or  the  sincerity 

with  which  this  fast  is  kept  during  the  appointed  term 

■    day,    there    is    no  que  to   the   anxiety 

Which  all  entertain  to  reach  the  end  of  it,  and  to  hear 

the  welcome  announcement  of  the  sun's  departure. 

There  are  some  who  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
nights  of  the  Ramazan  in  prayer;  and  it  is  for  these 
that  the  mosques  ace  left  open  and  splendidly  illumi- 
nated hoth  within  and  without.  Uut  the  mass  of  the 
people  spend  the  time  in  feasting  and  recreation.  On 
their  account  the  coffee-houses  and  cook-shops  are 
allowed  to  remain  open  all  night.  In  private  houses, 
an  entertainment,  called  I/tar,  follows  close  upon  the 
proclamation  of  sunset;  and  another  repast  takes  place 
the  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise, 
Which  is  named  Imsuk,  because  it  forms  a  preparation 
for  the  renewal  of  the  !,;  nights  of  the  Kama- 

•  On  which  standi  1'cra,  the  quarter  of  the  1' ranks,  or  Euro) 


/an  are  also  the  season  in  which  tin-  grand  virier  is 

.en  the  officers  ot 

state, — to  give  his  "  ministerial  diunera,"  n*  we  ►> 
say;   these  are  regulated  wit!, 
etiquette,  beginning,  on  the  third  night  of  the  m 
with  the  miniates*  and  great  officer*  of  the  Porte,  and 
continuing  till  the  twenty-fifth  in  the  order  detern 
by  ancient  usage,  according  to  the  rank  ot'  the  partita 

'.     There  is  no  feasting  on  the  first  night  < 
month,  because  tS  the  mil  day  .  I  Me-  Mohammedans 
begins  with  the  ■etthsg  i  .     thst  night  is  not 

iod  of  fasting,  neither  k  there  any 
on  the  second. 

The  contrast  between  the  days  rmd  nigh' 
Turkish  Rsmazan  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  atuusii 
the  stranger.     Mr.  M'Farhmc  hn-^  it  vividly 

in   his  description  of  tl. 

Bergamo  (the  ancient  Pergumos)  in  Asia  Minor,  pre- 
1  at  that  season,  in  the  year  I  i  he  Turk- 

ish quarter  of  the  town,''  he  says,  "  was  very  dull  in 
the  day-time ;  half  the  shop*  were  shut  up, — few  but 
the  poorer  Turks  were  abroad,  or  if  you  met  an 
effendi,  he  Seemed  gloomy  and  unsociable.  No 
evening-gun  fired,  than  the 
scene  became  gny  and  animated.  The  bazaars  were 
lighted  up,  the  cook-shops  thrown  Opens  ti 

t,  and  something  like  good- 
humour  relived.  Strapping  fellows  were  wen  stalk- 
ing fi  ifh  their  smoking  diuner; 
from  better  ht/USCS  i  tsutjd  savoury  odours  of  roasting 
and  frying;  everywhere  you  suw  signs  that  the  x 
lemma  we  insehea  for  the  fast  of 
the  day  ivj'i  the  feast  of  the  night.  At  a  later  hour 
after  the  .rosea  and  the  bazaars 
.ell    :.:'u,l  :                      ips  gathered   round   an 

Open  air,  all 
smoking  t!  >r  indulging  in  the  rarer  de- 

light of  n 

It  is  during  the  ni  'nazan,  that  t; 

Meddnhs,    ■  with     the    grc. 

encouragement ;   the  grave  Turks  then  id  to 

relax  from  their  dignity,  and  indulge  in  hearty  b>, 
of  laughter  and 

Our  engraving  is  a  scene  from  the  first  of  the 
grand  vizier's  "  ministerial  dinners,"  or  that  which 
he  gives  on  the  third  night  of  the  Ramazan  to  the 
chief  ministers  and  officers  of  the  Porte,  namely,  the 
Kehaya  Bey,  the  Reis  Effendi,  and  the  Tschavon 
Baschy,  the  three  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  two 
Tezkcredjys,  or  masters  of  requests.  The  repast 
takes  place  in  B  very  famous  apartment  called  the 
Arz-odatry,  or  Hall  of  Audience,  where  the  guests  are 
seated  rouud  a  circular  table  placed  at  one  angle  of 
the  Bofa.  There  is  a  second  table  in  the  other  angle, 
at  which  are  seated  three  ministers  of  inferior  rank, 
a  sort  of  under-secretaries.  To  all  these  guests,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank,  presents  of  watches,  gold  boxes, 
furs,  and  even  jewels,  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
vizier  in  the  name  of  their  master. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  same  minds  seem  almost  to 
create  theuwhe^,  springing  up  under  every  disadvantage, 
and  working  their  solitary  hut  irresistible  way  through  a 
thousand  obstacle*.  Nature  seems  to  delight  in  disappoint- 
ing the  assiduities  of  art,  with  which  it  would  rear  (fulness 
to  maturity:  ami  to  glory  in  the  vigour  and  luxuriance  of 
her  chance  productions.  She  scatters  tho  seeds  of  genius 
to  the  winds,  and  though  some  may  perish  among  the  stony 
.  if  the  world,  and  some  may  bo  choked  by  the  thorns 
and  brambles  of  early  adversity,  yet  others  will  now  and 
then  strike  root  even  in  the  clefts  of  tho  rock,  struggle 
bravery  up  into  sunshine,  and  spread  over  their  sterile 
birth-place  all  the  beauties  of  vegetation. WashiihjtoX 

Ikvinu. 
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THE  TONGUE  OF  TIIK  (HAM  1  I. HON. 
In  Vol.  III..  j>.  /"!',  wc  gave  a  short  description  of  the 
Chameleon  ;  wc  now  present  a  detailed  account  of 
the  structure  of  the  Tongue  of  this  singular  reptile, 
for  the  substance  of  which  wc  are  indebted  to  a  ; 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Irish  Society,  by  John  Houl- 
ston,  Esq.  Our  engravings  represent  the  tongue  in  a 
state  of  rest,  and  when  engaged  in  securing  a  fly. 
The  manner  in  which  the  taking  its  prey  is  effected  i- 
thus  described. 

"  When   a  fly  so  maimed  as  not   to  be   able  to 
escape, but  still  sulluiently  vigorous  to  move 
its  legs  and  wings,   was  so  placed  that  its 
fluttering    might   attract    the   Chanucleon's 
attention,  the  animal  advanced  slowly  until 
within  tongue's  reach  of  it,  then  steadying 
itself  like  a   pointer,  sometimes    stretching 
out  its  tail,  sometimes  fixing  it  against  an 
adjacent    body,    and    directing   both    eyes 
steadfastly  on  the  prey,  it  slowly  opened  its 
mouth,  and  suddenly  darted  forth  its  tongue, 
which,  advancing  in  a  straight  line,  seldom 
failed  of  striking  with  its  glutinous  cupped 
extremity  the  object  aimed   at*.      But  even 
when  the  point  happened  to  err,   the  prey 
did  not  always  escape,  sometimes  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  tongue.     The  tongue  thai 
laden  then  retired  into  the  mouth,  but  some- 
what   more    tardily    than    in    its    advance. 
When    projected,     the    tongue    acquired    a 
thick  in  h  equal  to  the  largest  swan-quill,  and 
a  length    not    less    sometimes    than    six    or 
seven   inches.     Its   consistence  I   attempted 
on  one  occasion  to  ascertain,  by  catching  it 
between  my  fingers,  when  it  imparted  the 
feel   of    an    clastic   body,     yielding    slightly 
when   pressed   on,   and   springing  back   in- 
stantly to   its  former  state   as  soon   as  the 
pressure  was  removed.    The  experiment  only 
caused   a  short  delay   in  its    progress,    but 
neither  altered  its   form  or  course,  nor  un- 
icd  the  prey  from  its  extremity. 
"  The  tongue   is  probably  the  sole  agent 
of   the   Chameleon   in  obtaining  its   food. 
Flics    have  .it ten   rested   on   its  body,    and 
though  it  has  looked  wistfully  at  them,  it  had 
no  means  of  taking  them.    I  have  frequently 
observed    them    on    its    very    lips,    without 
any    attempt    being    made    to    seize    them. 
Kvcn  wlun  placed  before  it.  if  not  sufficiently 
distant  to   afford   room    for   the    necessary 
evolution  of  the  tongue,  the  Chaimeleon  was 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  for  the  porp 

If  the  fly  happened  to  be  on  a  flat  surface,  so 
placed  as  to  oblige  the  creature  to 
direct  its  tongue  perpendicularly 
against  the  surface,  the  cupped  ex- 
tremity would  adhere  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
child's  leather  sucker  does  to  a 
stone.  But  the  animal  seemed  most 
annoyed  when  seizing  a  fly  on  the 
sides  of  its  cage,  which  was  made  of 
pa]>cr,  the  down  of  the  paper  stick- 
ing to  the  mucus  on  the  tongue.  On 
one  occasion,  when  two  Chi 
attempted,  at  the  same  DUMB  lefa  a  fly  placed 

between  them,  their  tongues  struck  against  cadi  other, 
and  remained  conn?  >ed  for  a  short  t, 

As  it  is  natural  to   expect,  in  animals  natives   of 
warm  climates,  the  presence  of  heat  and  sunshine 

"  The  tonft  of  the  Cbtiqcteon  t>  covered  with  a  glutinous 
liqtud   accreted  by  *  eland  which  u  placed  Dear  iti  extremity. 


seemed  necessary  to  render  thorn  sufficiently  active  to 
secure  their  prey  ;  when  cold  or  sickly  they  seemed 
unequal  to  the  effect  When  irritated,  and  the  reptile 
WIS  very  subject  to    anger,    it-    tongue,    a-  well  a-    its 

skin,  rare  evidence  of  the  same  excitement,  and  it 
swelled  out  prodigiously  in  the  throat. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that   the  Chaunssleon'i 

tongue  was  directed  to  its  prey  by  the  action  of  a 
series  of  snowies  ;  but  the  dissections  of  Mr.  Houl- 
ston  show  that  the  cause  of  its  extension  is  the  injec- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  blood  into  the  organ,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tongue  of  a  woodpecker,  by 
the  direct  aid  of  muscular  cords. 

The  examination  of  the  structure  of  this  crea- 
ture's tongue  is  sufficient,  at  the  first  glance,  to  dis- 
prove the  common  error,  as  to  the  abstinence  of  the 
Chameleon.  This  error  was  not  simply  confined  to 
uneducated  persons,  but  was  believed  by  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists.  A  writer  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  uf  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  one  who 
examined  many  Chameleons  tor  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  this  point,  positively  denies  that  their 
tongue  had  any  projectile  power  at  all;  and  he  gravely 
says,  that  nothing  he  had  observed  of  the  animal 
could  induce  him  to  change  his  opinion,  "  that  air 
and  the* sun's  rays  are  its  only  nutriment." 


TIIK  RESULTS  OF   IK  \\  ELLING 

1 1  life  be  short,  not  so  to  many  of  u  are  its  days 
and  it-  hoars.  When  the  blood  slumbers  in  tin' 
veins,  how  often  do  we  wish  that  the  earth  would 
turn  faster  on  it-  axis,  that  the  sun  would  rise  and 
set  before  ft  does;  and  to  escape 'from  the  night  of 
time,  how  many  follies,  bow  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted ! 

Now  in  travelling  we  multiply  events,  and  inno 
cently.     We  set  out,  as  it  were,  on  our  adventures, 
and    many    are    those    that    occur    to    us,    morning, 
noon,    and    night.       'Hie    day    we   come   to   a    place 
which    we    have    long    beard    and    read    of, — and    in 
Italy  we  do  so  continually, — it  is  an  era  in  our  lives- 
and   from   that   moment    the   very   name   calls    up   a 
picture.      How   delightfully  too  does   the   knowledge 
flow  in  upon   as,  and   how  fast  !     Would  he  wh 
in  a  corner  of  his  library,  poring  over  books  and 
maps,  barn   more,    or  so   much,    in  the   time,  a-   ha 
who,  with  his  eyes  and  his  heart 
impressions  all  day  long  from  the  thin  res? 

How  accurately  do  they  arrange  themselves  in  our 
memory  {—towns,  rivers,  mountain-!  and  ill  what 
living  colours  do  we  recall  the  dresses,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people!  Our  sight  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  senses  "  fills  the  mind  with  m 
((inverses  with  its  objects  at  the 
and  continues  longest  in  action  without  being  tired." 
Our  sight   is   on   the   alert   when   wc  travel,  and 

then  BO  delightful,    that  we    forget  the  pro- 

fit  in  the  pleasure.  Like  a  river  that  gathers,  thai 
refines  as  it  runs,  like  a  spring  thai  take-  its  course 
through  some  rich  vein  of  mineral,  we  Improve,  and 
imperceptibly, — not  in  the  bead  only,  but  also  in  the 
heart.  Our  prejudices  leave  us,  one  by  one. 
ami  mountains  are  no  longer  our  bbnndarii        We 

learn  to  love,  and  esteem,  and  admire  beyond 
them.  Our  bcliev  olciiee  extend-  itself  with  our 
knowledge.  And  most  we  not  return  better  citizens 
than  we  went  |  For  the  more  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  the  mon 
highly  must  we  value  our  own.-     -Ruckus. 


A  wiss  man  knows  his  own  ignorance,  a  fool  thinks  ho 
knows  everything 


1836.J 
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Tin:  l.vi  i;  DR.  BURTON. 
Thk  growing  anxiety   wiili  which  everything  con- 
neoted  with  Religion  and  the  Church  is  regarded  at 

the  present ment,  and  the  vulue  which  is  properly 

attached  in  tin-  exertiona  «>t  thoae  who  an-  labouring 
to  promote  her  real  Lntereata,  cannot  hi!  to  have 
directed  tin-  attention  of  her  true  frienda  to  the  loaa 
which  haa  taken  plate  in  the  early  and  unexpected 
death  of  Dr.  Burton. 
He  was  bora  iii  that  rank  of  life  which  of  all  otl 

is  ln-t  calculated  to  produce  men,  tin-  blf8»ing  of  their 

generation  and  ttie  glory  of  their  country.  Hi-  father 
was  the  younger  brother  of  u  gentleman  of  consider- 

able  property  in  Shropshire,  and  was  himself  engaged 
in  business  in  Shrewsbury. 

He  was  sent  to  Westminster  about  1806,  and 
placed  by  Dr.  Carey  (the  present  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,)  lather  high  in  the  school.  lie  never  passed 
through  the  college,  and  wai  removed  to  Christ 
Church  as  a  commoner  in  1812. 

At  school,  the  character  which  he  maintained 
through  life  was  fully  developed.  There  was  much 
of  practical  sound  sense,  much  of  agreeable  liveliness, 
and  those  invaluable  qualities  which  make  the  boy  at 
Once  the  favourite  and  the  guide  of  his  contemporaries, 
which  obtain  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  those 
in  authority,  and  connect  by  kindly  feelings  the 
master  with  his  scholars.  In  case  of  any  misunder- 
standing, Edward  Burton  would  have  been  the  boy 
through  whom  his  schoolfellows  would  have  com- 
municated with  the  master,  and  the  master  would 
have  rejoiced  that  such  an  individual  had  been 
■elected.  His  school-life  was  marked  by  great  and 
Successful  application;  he  worked  hard  and  engaged 
in  every  plan  which  was  calculated  to  combine  su- 
perior objerts  of  pursuit,  with  the  prescribed  studies 
of  the  place. 

His  undergraduate  life  was  very  similar  to  that 
which  he  had  passed  at  school;  he  was  always  much 
distinguished  at  his  college-examinations,  and  when  he 
took  his  degree,  in  1815,  he  obtained  a  place  in  both 
the  first  Classes.  His  manner  of  life  was  quiet  and 
i  ctable;  the  friend  of  some  few  studious  persons 
own  habits,  but  known  to  many,  and  respected 
by  all.  Hi1  had  entered  as  a  commoner,  but  at  the 
Christmas   of    1813,  a  studentship  was  accidentally 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  and  Censors  by  the 
kindness  of  One  of  the  canons,    and    Mr.  Burton  was 
ted   as  the  man  who  would    do   credit   to  the  ap- 
pointment ;  and  most  nobly  did  he  fulfil  the  expecta- 
of  those  who  nominated  him. 
xfter  taking  his  degree  he  r  sided   for  some  years 

in  Christ  Church,  and  engaged  in  the  private  tuition 
of  B  small  number  of  pupils,  while  he  carried  on  bis 
preparation  lor  orders,  but  he  always  guarded  against 
that  which  must  be  veiwed  as  the  bane  of  our 
English  Universities,  that  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  and 
young  Masters  are  employed  in  teaching  those  who 
are  a  little  younger  than  themselves,  the  details  of 
what  is  necessary  for  a  degree,  instead  of  carrying 
On  such  a  system  of  sell-improvement  as  will  fit  them 

for  a  larger  field  of  literary  attainments.  From  this 
danger  Mr.  Burton  was  enabled  to  keep  himself  free, 
from  the  easy  circumstances  of  his  father,  and  the 
conviction  that  in  so  doing  he  was  paving  the  way 
to  greater  means  of  usefulness  in  his  future  life. 

Before  he  settled  down  into  the  character  which 
he  peculiarly  honoured,  and  in  which  he  delighted, 
that  of  a  parochial  clergyman,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  state  of  the  Continent,  and  improved  himself  by 
visiting  many  parts  of  Europe.  His  first  trip  in 
1816  extended  not  beyond  a  short  excursion  in 
Holland   and  a  journey  to   Paris,   but  the  zeal  and 


activity,   the  gaiety  and  good  humour  whi.  h    marked 
all  his  undertakings,  shone  forth  parti,  ulnrly  in  t 
hours  of  relaxation  when  he  was  engaged  in  tl. 
Quiaition  of  knowledge,  and  the  sight  of  new  obi 

Two  years  after,  in   1818,  he   undertook   a   n. 
more    extensive    '"ir,  including   Home,    Sicily, 
some  portions  of  Germany.     A  part  of  this  journey 
was  made  with   a   pupil,  u   brother   of  Sir    H.    I 
but  the  larger  portion  with  friends  whom  he  Joined  . 
and  the  gratification  afforded  by  bin  society,  is  a  I 
on  which  all  who   ever   travelled  with  him   delight  to 
dwell.     The  examination  of  all  that  is  worth  BSefaag 
at  Rome  very  fully  engaged   his  attention,  and,   alter 
his  return,  he  published  a  I )rscription  of  the  Antiijmiiet 
and  other  Curiosities  of  Rome,  a  work  which  has 
subsequently  reprinted. 

On  his  re-i -tahli-hinciit  in  England  after  his  tour, 
he  entered  with  zeal  and  activity  on  the  lubour-  oi 
his  profession,  and  became  the  curate  of  Tettenholl, 
in  Staffordshire,  serving,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  a 
living  in  Wiltshire,  which  belonged  to  the  same  in- 
cumbent, and  of  which  he  took  the  duty  in  turn  with 
his  rector.  It  was  duriug  this  period  that  he  laid 
did  foundation  for  that  ecclesiastical  erudition 
by  which  he  was  subsequently  distinguished,  and 
read  over  all  the  early  Fathers  more  than  oik  e. 
gave  him  a  very  decided  advantage  during  the 
remainder  of  his  most  valuable  life.  lie  could  speak 
with  more  knowledge  and  familiarity  on  these  t 
than  was  possessed  by  those  with  whom  he  commu- 
nicated, and  was  enabled  to  enrich  all  his  publica- 
tions with  information  and  learning,  drawn  from  the 
original  sources. 

In  1825  he  married  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Arch. 
deacon  Corbett,  and  soon  after  came  to  reside  in 
Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  In-  studies 
and  publishing  his  works.  The  return  of  one  so 
loved  and  respected  was  hailed  by  all  who  had  known 
his  worth,  and  by  none  more  than  by  his  on 
in  the  Divinity  Chair,  Dr.  C.  Lloyd,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  named  him  as  his  chaplain, 
when  he  attained  that  dignity. 

Between  these  two  persons  a  very  close  and  bene- 
ficial intimacy  had  always  existed,  and  that  love 
which  was  borne  by  all  who  bad  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  while  resident  as  Tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  was  ripened  into  a  friendship  which 
Ceased  Dot  till  the  death  of  that  great  promoter  of 
the  study  of  Theology  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Lloyd  was 
the  first  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  I  who 

had  attempted  to  teach  divinity  on  that  plan,  which 
is  the  only  one  by  which  anything  can  really  be 
taught.  He  had  carried  on  the  Public  Divinity 
Lectures,  at  which  all  candidates  for  orders  are 
obliged  to  attend,  by  means  of  written  compositions 
read  in  the  hearing  of  the  students,  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  predecessors,  but  to  this  he  had  added 
two  or  three  courses  of  private  lectures,  in  Which 
those  who  attended  were  expected  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  answer  questions  taken  from  some  book 
which  they  were  reading,  and  on  which  they  Were 
examined  by  the  Professor,  and  instructed  by  his 
observations.  This  produced  a  sort  of  new  era  in 
the  study  of  Theology  in  Oxford,  and  has  created  an 
activity  in  this  department,  cm  which  all  friends  of 
the  Church  may  beg  the  blessing  of  God. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Mr. 
Burton  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  office  of  a 
public  examiner,  which  he  fulfilled  with  the  highest 
approbation,  and  by  his  example  and  influence  as- 
sisted in  enlarging  the  method  of  examination,  which 
must  always  be  in  danger  of  becoming  technical  aud 
contracted,  while  it  is  confined  to  those  whose  whole 
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time  is  occupied  in  carrying  on  the  education  of  the 

*isc  filled  the  office  of  public  pren<  her. 

and  delivered  many  of  those  discourses  which  have 

been    subsequently   printed   among  his   academical 

In  1826  he  published  his  work  on  the  Antenicene 
Fathers,  in  which  he  selected  all  those  portions  of 
which    bear  on  the   question  of  the 
Trinity,  can- them,  in  a  literal  translation,   with  the 
original  text  in  the  same  page,  and  appended  such 
as  the  nature  or  the  quotation  seemed 
to  require.     This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  an  un- 
answerable   testimony   of  the  faith   of  the   primitive 
Chureh  on  this  most  important   article.      During  the 
year  he  edited  Bishop  Unit's  works,  a  task   of 
great   labour,   for  he  verified  all  the  quotations,  and 
corrected  a  vast  number  of  errors  which  had  i  fepl 
into  former  editions. 

In  1 8'29  he  gave  his  course  of  Bampton  Lectures, 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Reretfea  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,"  on  which,  above  all  his  other  literary  produc- 
tions, his  fame  as  a  divine  must  be  founded.  But  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  learning  of  Dr. 
Burton  ;  few  men  in  our  day  have  surpassed  him  in 
this  particular  ;  and,  considering  his  age,  and  the 
r>l  turn  of  his  numerous  acquirements,  few  men 
have  brought  a  larger  stock  of  real  professional 
knowledge  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  ; 
but  all  his  labours,  as  an  author,  were  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  Christian  learning  ;  he  felt,  and  knew, 
with  every  real  friend  of  our  holy  religion,  that  sound 
Christian  learning  is  peculiarly  wanted  among  a 
nation  of  well-informed  believers,  and  he  directed  his 
exertions  as  a  professor  to  the  promotion  of  this  ohj<  <  t 
To  this  we  owe  his  History  of  the  first  Three  ( Sen- 
turies,  and  all  the  subsequent  exertions  of  his  most 
useful  life. 

In  1829  it  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  off,  by  a 
death  equally  unexpected  and  equally  deplored,  the 
predecessor   under   whom    he    had    been    acting   as 
chaplain,  and  with  whom  there  had  always  cxis; 
most  entire  intimacy;  and  on  this  occasion  the  chair, 
for    which    the    feelings    and    the   judgment    of   the 
crafty  had  long  pointed  him   out,  was  at  once 
most  handsomely  offered   him  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.     His  energies  were  now  directed  to  the  work 
to  which  he  had  been   called.     He   felt  that  the  reli- 
gious   tone    of  the   rising  generation  of  churchmen 
must,  in  a  great  measure,   depend,   under  God,   on 
■elf;    and   he    was    anxious   that   learning    and 
Christian  zeal  should  combine  in  rendering  the  clergy 
1  to  their  country. 

Be  carried  on  the  Private  Divinity  Lectures  on  the 
plan  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  predo 
and  published  the  History  of  the  Three  First  Cen- 
turies, in  order  to  aid  his  pupils  in  the  acquisition  of 
sound  and  early  ecclesiastical  history.  His  life  was 
a  very  laborious  one ;  too  laborious,  perhaps,  if  we 
merely  view  it  with  human  eyes,  for  his  exertions 
have  probably  shortened  his  days;  but  God  seth 
differently,  and  the  example  of  every  man  whose 
labours  haw  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  death,  will, 
probably,  excite  many  more  to  follow  his  laborious 
His  constitution  was  never  strong;  he  bad, 
■  •r,  generally  enjoyed  pretty  good  health  till 
towards  the  two  or  thrre  last  years  of  his  life,  but  a 
growing  weakness  in  the  lungs  was  gradually  de- 
nt.' him,  and  his  immediate  death  was  probably 
hastened  by  a  little  aft. 

'I  i.  tion  of  his  life  was  quite  unexpected, 

though    those    who   Knew  him    iutnuati  ly  must  have 

long   entertained   fears   about  htm.      It  must  have 

.   himself,    for  he  hud  visited 


Oxford,  and  transacted  batmen  there  within  a  week 

of   his    decease;     Indeed,   within    ten    days    of    that 
period  lie  had  done  the  whole  duty  at   Kwcline.  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.      His  cud  Was    accm- 
panied  with  much  of  fever,   attending  the  iurlainma- 
tion  on  the  cheat,  but  his  patience  and  serenity 
ino-t   extraordinary  throughout.      Oftee,   and 
only,  was  he  the  least  milled,   and  then  only  to  com- 
plain  for  a  moment  of  the  suthVatin  •  in    as 
almost  beyond  endurance.     On   the   Sunday    !.. 
his  death,  he  told  his  wife  that  his  end  was  near,  and 
gave  directions  about  his  funeral,  and  various  matt 
after  this  he  said  extremely  little;  his  b-t  articulate 
words  were  to  the  effect  that  "  he  felt  his  faith  firm." 
The  funeral  was,  according  to  his  direction,  Strictly 
private,   but   exhibited   a  very  touching  scene.     The 
church  and  churchyard  were   crowded  with    parish- 
ioners in  deep  and  silent  sorrow.    His  parish,  EWelme, 
in  Oxfordshire,  was  his  enjoyment;  he  had  laid  out  a 
very  large  sum  in  beautifying  the  interior  of  the  church  ; 
he  had  fitted  up  the  parochial  school,  and   had  done 
more  for  the  benefit  of  his   parish  in  every  way  than 
most  men  are  able  to  accomplish,  whose  undivided 
attention  can  be   devoted  to  their   parochial    d 
alone.    Indeed,  this  feature  in  his  character  contributed 
peculiarly,  in  combination  with  Ids  other  qualitii 
render  his  labours  as  a  Divinity  Professor  singularly 
valuable.      He  was  not  merely  the  learned  divine,  but 
the  learned                 leading  his  pupils  to  apply  their 
theoh                                il   purposes  of  the  Chrii 

-try.      Hi-  personal  example  proved  to  the  young 
candidate   for    orders    whose    whole    heart   ami 
were   devoted  to  the   duties  in  which  be  was  about  t» 

e,  that  learning  would  not  merely  give  a  rostra 
to  his  acquirements,  but  contribute  to  guide  him  m 
the  paths  of  spiritual  usefulness.  He  taught  the 
learned  student,  by  the  same  most  convincing  of 
arguments,  that  a  zealous  attention  to  the  sat 
duties  of  his  profession  would  sanctify  his  prev 
acquirements  to  the  service  of  his  Redeemer.  He 
combined  In  a  very  striking  degree  the  parish-priest 
with  the  professor  of  Theology,  and  showed  that  tin- 
duties   of    the   one  were    not    only   compatible   with 

of  the  other,  but  that  they  aided  and  mutually 
Increased  the  value  of  each  other.  He  was  a  bles 
to  the  University,  and  a  blessing  to  his  parish.  In 
him  the  character  of  a  well-informed  and  agreeable 
gentleman  was  heightened  by  that  of  the  pious 
Christian,  and  all  his  talents  were  directed  to  lead 
others  into  the  same  path  of  usefulness  in  which  his 
own  steps  had  trodden  ;  he  saw  the  value  of  learning. 
and  he  tried  to  induce  others  to  study  with  the  same 
zeal  as  had  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  in  his  pro- 
fessional acquirementa.  He  felt  the  value  of  Chris- 
tianity and  he  tried  to  lead  Others  to  the  same  Wal 
of  salvation  in  which  he  had  so  copiously  and  fi 
participated,  which  were  his  joy  in  his  day  of  worldly 
prosperity,  and  his  firm  support  when  the  hour  of 
dissolution  approached.  His  death  at  the  present 
moment  may  be  esteemed  a  national  calamity;  but 
the  same  power  which  raised    him   up,   may  raise  np 

others  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  Church,  and 

the  example  Of  such  a  man  may  be  rendered  the 
effective  means  of  exciting  many  another  to  follow 
in  his  steps.  And  the  merciful  God  who  hath  de- 
prived us  of  one  to  whom  wc  had  looked  as  a  master 
in  Israel,  may  perform  the  work  which  our  Ignorance 
had  assigned  him,  and  show  us  that  His  strength  is 
perfected  by  our  weakness. 


To  smell  a  turf  of  fresh  earth  it  wholesome  for  'the  body  ; 
no  Ism  are  lbs  thoughts  of  mortality  oordial  to  the  soul. 
Earth  thou  urt,  to  earth  thou  shall  return. Fuller. 
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i.t  is  a  »<  ini  in.  t.il  of  gray  colour,  with  a 
of  red,  mid .  of  course,  gori  th 

it  i-    bfi  in  which 

see   it.      Cobalt    hi    mad    i»   several    par 
ipe,  Imi  most  plentifully  in  the  south  of  Franc* 
in  Saxony.    'I!  found  in  soma 

of  our   own   country,  particularly  thi 
and  a  mine   i 
in  Cornwall.     I  louud  in  Stirling*)" 

1  remember  t.>  bat*  read  that  the  nam 

!,    which     implies     an    evil     being,     {Kubuld.     in 

Qerman,  is  goblin,)  wan  given  it  on  account  of  the 
vapour  of  arsenic  with  wnk  h  the  ore  is  combmed* 

ng  from  it,  and  making  tie-  miners  believe  they 
nted  by  evil  spirits.     It  was  one.   ,  n-t. unary 
in  Germany  to  introduce  Lb  the  Church  Sen 

pnyer  that  God    would   preserve   miners    and    their 

works  from  cobalti  and  spirit*.     The  waking  of  the 

i    (iermauy  is  considered  mo  injurious, 

imbined  with  them,  that 

is  often  performed  by 'criminals,  who  hive 

deserved   the  punishment  of    death.      A  < 

dish    chemist,    naned    Brant,    iu   the   year    I 
discovered    ('..bait  as  a  metal.      After    the  ore  has 
been    pounded    in    mills,   silted    throi  wire 

:iid   undergone   many   other    p  ij 

free  it  from  impurities,  it  i>  found  very  valuable  in 
the  colouring  of  porcelain,  iu  painting,  and  for  other 
p'ir  poses. 

The    most    permanent    blue    colours    known,    arc 

tl   and  ultramarine.     They  were   generally  used 

by  the  old  painters  for  the  sky,  and  for  blue  draperies  ; 

and  it   has  been  observed,    that    those    parts,    in    old 

i  much  more  durable  thau  others. 

ULTRAMARINK. 

li.i  i;  vm  mum:  is  manufactured  from  the  mineral 
;iis  lazuli,  Axure-stone,  or  Lazuliic.  The 
mineral  is  of  an  azure  blue  colour  in  various  shades, 
nnd  generally  accompanied  with  white  or  clouded 
It  is  opaque,  and  in  some  parts  is  sulliciently 
hard  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 

Lapis-la/.uli  is  principally  brought  from  Persia, 
a,  and  China;  it  is  also  found  in  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  and  it  has  been  discovered  in  Germany,  and 
among  the  ruins  of  Koine.  Some  years  ago,  this 
stone  was  much  \ised  for  rings,  and  various  orna- 
mental parts  of  dress,  as  it  will  take  a  very  high 
i.  It  was  also  cut  into  ornamental  vases  and 
Snnff-boxes,  and  before  the  French  revolution  it  was 
imported  into  that  country  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  for 
the  inlaying  of  decorated  altars.      For  the  making   of 

tmarine,  tl  -  of  Lapis-lazuli  an 

which  contain  the  greatest  proportion   Ssf   blue  sub- 
arc  burned  or  calcined,  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,   made   into  a  paste  with  wax,  linseed  oil, 
different  i                                 ad  afterwards  sepa- 
by   washing.     The  powder  that  is   left   iu   this 
ition,  which  requires  mm  h  time  and  gnat  atten- 
tion to  perform,  is  ultramarine. Cressingham  Rectory. 


AN   F..U1I.K  S  NEST. 

i:  of  the  larg« i  l>rey,  particularly  when 

they  have  then  I  provide  tor,  are  iu  the  habit 

Uecting  an  over-abundance  of  provisions  on  the 
high  rocks  where  their  nest-  are  situated.  A  curious 
nt  of  one  .it  these  Eagle  nest-larders  is  related 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  visiting  at  a  friend's  hoOM 
in  Scotland,  near  which  he  went  to  see  a  nest,  which, 
for  several  summer-,  two  Eagl  -  had  occupied ;  it 
was  upon  a  rock,  or  a  hilt.     There  was  a  stone  within 


a  few  it,  about  six  feet  long,  and  nearly  as 

upon  this  «tonc  almost  constantly,  but 
always  when  they  had  youug  .  ami  his 

:nlxr  of  januwa,  partridge*,  I. 
I,   duck*,  snipes,  ptarmigans,  rats,  ■> 

kids,  fawns,  and  lambs.     Whew  the 

hop  the  length  of 
.  there  was  a  narrow  road  hanging 
a  dreadful  pr.  Ik*  Eagles,  he  learned,  often 

brought  hares  and  rabbits  alive,   and  placing  them 
-  young,  taught  them  to  kill  and  War  them 
to  pieces,  as  a  i  live  mice  to  her  kittens,  and 

em  to  kill  t  net  lines,  rt  seems,  bare*, 

rabbits,  rats,  Ki ..  not  being  sulliciently  weakened  by 
w . muds, "got  off  from  the  young  ones,  while  they 
amusing  <b'  lo'elvc*  with  them  ,  and  one  day  a  rabbit 
uio  a  hole,   where   the  old    Eagle   could   not 
find  it.    The  parent  bird,  another  dsy,  brought  t. 

.;  one-  the  eub  of  a  In,  which,  after  it  had  fought 
and  desperately  bitten  the  young  ooes.attru  , 
to  make'its  escape  up  the  hill  .Id,  in  all 

bahility,  have  a  bed  it,  had  ihcpaerd, 

who  was  watching  the  motion  of  the  Eagles,  with  a 
to    shoot    them,    which    they    do    with    bullets 
(Swan-shot  not  being  able  to  penetrate  their  feathers), 
prevented  it. 

As  the  Eagles  kept  what  might  be  called  such  an 
excellent  store-house,  whenever  visiters  came  W 
pectrdly,  the  owner  said  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sending  his  servants  to  sec  what  I 
the  birds  had  to  spare ;  and  that  they  scarcely 
returned  without  tome   dainty  dishes   for  his   table, 
game  of  all  kinds   being  rather  the   better   : 
worse  for  being  kept  a  ccrtaiu  time.  When  ti 
man  or  his  servants  "carried  off  things  from   i 
or  table  near  the  nest   (for  it  was  a   work   of 
hazard  to  approach  the  nest  itself),  the  Eagles  l<  • 
time  in  bringing  another  supply;   but 
not  take  them  away,  the  old  ones  loitered  about 
were  very   inactive,   amusing  themselves   with    I 
young,  till  the  stock  of  focal  had  nearly  come  to  u 
While  the  hen    Eagle  was  hatching,  the  tabl- 
shelf  on  the   rock  was  generally  kept  well  furnished 
for  her  use ;  and  when  she  was  in  that  state,  or  the 
Eaglets  very  young,  the  male  bird  generally  tore  a 
wing  from  the  fowls  for  her,  or  a  leg  from  the  atii. 
captured.     These  Eagles,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
birds  that  are  not  gregarious,  that  is,  which  do  not 
live  together,  or  assemble  iu  flocks,  were   faithful   to 
each  other,  and  would  not  permit  even   their  y< 
after  they  had   grown  up  to  build  a  nest,  or 
them,  but  drove  them   off   to  a  con«iderabl'    I 
This  gentleman   did  not  learn  whether 
were  in  the  habit  of  sparing  lambs,  kills,  eVc,  iu  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood, which  it  has  been 
they  do  in  some  places.     Thus,  in  the  Shiant  Islands, 
a  clu-ler  of  wild  and   retired  rinks,  situated  aim 
the    Hebrides,   or   Western    Islands  of  Scotland,  the 
natives  assert  that  I  s,  which  arc,  or  rather 

very  iiuincrou  irtieularly  in  the  b; 

ing  season,  scrupulously  abstained  from  providing 
their  young  ones  with  animals  belonging  to  the  island 
iu  which  they  had  taken  up   the:.-  ivariably 

orting  them   from  neighbouring  i.-lands,   often 
sonic   miles    distant.     Their    mod  oing    the 

mountain  deer,  was  by  pouncing  down  and  fixing  their 
talons  between  the  |K.or  aim  s^  flapping  at 

the  same  time  with  their  powerful  wings,  wl, 
rifled  the  deer,  that  they  lost  all  command  over  them- 
ng  off  at  full  speed,  usually  tumbled 
down  some  rock,  where  they  were  either  killed,  or  *o 
disabled,  as  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Eagles. 

[St.^LiY'i  Fmmiliar  Hiitcxy  *f  Bi<r4t.\ 
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THE  USEFUL  ARTS.  No.  XXVI. 
Animals  or  th«  Chasi,  continued 
Although  the  Elephant  lias  been  employed  in  a  domes- 
ticated Mate  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  yet,  unlike  other 
animals  reclaimed  hv  man.  it  does  not  breed  in  captivity, 
or  at  least  not  in  MWHl  numbers  to  balance  the  nwita- 
litv  among  those  employed;  sccordinRly,  the  capture  of 
the  wild  elephant  is  a  constant  pursuit  in  the  East,  espe- 
cially In  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  ... 

The  method  of  capturing  troops  of  Elephants  has  already 
been  described.  (See  Vol/Vl..  p.  114.) 

In  Africa  this  noble  animal  is  not  at  all  employed  Tor 
domestic  purposes;  on  that  continent  ho  is  hunted  and 
drstroved  principally  for  the  sake  of  his  tusks.  In  Abys- 
sinia Elephants  arc  'chased  by  t«o  HO,  named  .4gaqeer$; 
one  manages  the  horse  on  which  they  arc  both  mounted, 
while  the  other  carries  a  short  sword,  part  of  the  blado  of 
which  is  covered  with  whipcord,  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
in  the  hand.  These  men.  bavins  selected  an  Elephant 
from  the  herd,  or  baring  met  a  tingle  one,  attract  his  atten- 
tion, and  by  riding  HP  •  I  bin  excite  his  angW,  and  provoke 
him  to  pursue  them;  the  bowman  then  wheels  about  as  he 
is  riding  from  the  enraged  Elephant,  and  allows  his  com- 
panion to  slip  down  just  behind  the  creature,  whom  he 
houghs  with  the  sword,  and  thus  disables  it ;  the  rider 
immediatelv  returns  and  takes  up  the  swordsman,  and  they 
are  ready  for  a  new  attack.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  Elephant  overtakes  the  hunters,  and  Hiring  them  and 
the  horse  in  his  trunk,  throws  the  party  to  the  ground, 
and  tramples  them  to  death :  or  if  the  dismounted  Agageer 
fail  in  gaining  the  saddle  again,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  Elephants  heel  has  not  been  completely  severed, 
he  is  sometimes  overtaken  by  the  creature  and  instantly 
killed*.  . 

If  man  wish  to  reap  where  he  has  sowed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely neceesar*  to  extirpate  the  wild  Elephants,  or  at  least 
to  drive  them  r'roin  the  country  j  for  the  industry  anil  ex- 
pectation of  a  whole  year  may  be  frustrated  in  a  single 
night,  b«  the  invasion  of  the  cultivated  fields  by  a  troop  of 
thee  animals.  In  Southern  Africa,  in  the  more  remote 
districts,  the  Elephants  multiply  and  thrive  so  fast,  that 
herds  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  are  sometimes  n 
once  on  the  banks  of  the  rivet*.  The  progress  of  such 
ho. is  through  the  large  and  intricate  forest!  is  marked  by 
a  devastation  of  the  tiees,  that  give  a  landed  proprietor 
vcrv  unpleasant  anticipations  of  the  havoc  one  would  make 
if  it  intruded  into  his  corn-fields  or  rice-ground..  Accord- 
ingly, the   first  efforts  of  a  new  settlement,   in   countries 

Saturday  htafaiint,  Vol.  III.,  p.  91,  for  an  account  of  an 
Elephant  Hunt. 


where    the   Elephant   is    indigenous,   nre  directed   to    this 
and   Elephants   are   now  rarely  round   in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  European  settlements  long  esta- 
blished. 

Cape  Town  is  become  the  principal  mnrt  for  ivory  ; 
thither  the  professional  hunters  bring  it  (rem  great  distances 
in  the  interior.  So  numerous  are  ihe  animals,  I  rat  a  parly 
of  three  or  four  will  sometimes  kill  five  or  six  hundred  in  u 
year.  The  musket  is  now  the  only  weapon  employed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  gc*>d  marksman,  a  tingle  shot  « ill  some- 
times disable  an  Klephant,  but  usually  it  requires  many 
balls  to  bring  lnm  down,  and  then  be  must  be  despatched 
irs,  unless,  which  is  loo  commonly  the  ease,  he  is 
left  to  perish  by  hunger,  till  the  buntert  return  to 
avvav  the  tusks;  for  an  Klephant.  when  fallen,  eaiiuul  re- 
cover hlmael  I  his  unwieldy  bulk  and  compare 
short  limbs. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  love  of  the  chase 
has  been  in  all  tgea  and  countries  indulged  in  under  too 
pietenCO  of  extirpating  annuals    prejudicial   to   man. 
consequence  is,    that    in    all   densely    peopled   countries,   the 
larger  kinds  have  been  reduced  in  their  numbers,  so  as   BO 

to  be  formidable,  or  are  gradually  being  driven  be- 
yond  the  space  occupied  by  increasing  population. 

The  Tiger  in  the  Bait,  and  the  Lion  in  Africa,  how 
still    maintain   their    ground,  though   the  constant  win  tare 

waged  against  them  threatens,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to 

make  the-   species  rare,  if  not  to  extinguish  it. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  every  mode  of  destruction  IS 

had  recourse  t».  where  the  object  is  simply  to  get  rid  of  the 

animal.  Shooting  with  a  rille  is  the  most  certain,  and  the 
annexed  engraving  will    (rive  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in 

which  the  Tiger  is  killed  in  Hindustan  by  the  natives  of 
those  parts  infostod  b)  this  creature. 

The  existence  of  t  Tiger  in  the  neighbourhood  being 
manifested  by  the  loss  of  cattle,  if  not  by  the  death  of 

unfortunate  native  herdsman,  the  animal  I   haunt    is   MOOT 

mined,  and  tine  carcass  of  a  deer  or  bullock  placed  tl 
foot  ol  a  tree  In  torne  adjacent  mien  spot ;  t  platform  is  put  up 
among  the  branches,  on  which  the  hunter  take  Ins  stand, 

provided  with  one  or  more  muskets,  waiting  the  approach  of 

the  Tiger,  which  towards  evening  is  lufllcientli  indicated 

by  the  successive  retirement  from  the  scene  of  all  the  minor 

of  pre)  attracted  by  the  bait.    As  the  object  i 

watch  approaches  with  the  cautious  Stealthy  pace  peculiar 
to  all  the  tribe,  the  man  is  enabled  to  take  a  deliberate  aim, 
and  Ihe  brute  generally  Wis  by  the  Brst  or  second  shot. 

Captain  Munch  iu  his  Pencil  Slcetchei  (from  which 
work,  on  this  as  on  other  occasion.,  we  borrow  both  our 
figure  and  our  account)  gives  numerous  spirited  accounts  of 
Tiger-hunting,  to  which  we  refer  our  reedet 


sbootiico  a  Tioia  raon  a  riATroaai. 
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THE  UH1N  H. 

Tub  Hochkrkvx,  or  High  Cross,  at  Godesberg. 
Tub  village  of  Godesberg  stands  in  the  iimn 
neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated '  Seven  Mountains," 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  general  description  of  the 
Rhine,  and  of  which  we  gave  a  partial  view  in  a  Mill 
earlier  number*.  It  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  has  its  summit  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle;  its  distance  from  Boas 
is  about  four  miles,  aud  shortly  before  reaching  it  the 
.ler  passes  the  curious  monument  which  is  de- 
picted in  our  engraving.  This  cross  is  thirty- six  feet 
in  height,  and  is  represented  as  a  work  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  Its  origin  is 
disputed.  Some  say  that  it  formerly  existed  in  the 
market-place  of  the  aucient  Bonn,  and  others  that  a 
lord  of  llochkircheu  having  killed  a  knight  in  a  duel 
on  this  spot,  was  condemned  by  the  Archbishop 
doric  of  Heinsberg,  to  erect  tin.-  cro-s, — which 
thence  derived  the  name  of  Hochkirchen  Cross,  as  it 
was  anciently  called. 

"These  two  opinions,"  says  Bcaunoir,  "appear 
neither  of  them  to  be  correct,  aud  they  are  formally 
contradicted  by  the  Chronicles  of  Cologne,  which 
afford  the  following  explanation  on  the  subject  of  this 
monument. 

••  la  the  year  1333,  the  Elector  Walham  of  Jul 
caused  to  be  erected  the  great  Cross  between  Bonn 
and  Godesberg." 

In  the  mountain  of  Godesberg  there  is  a  mineral 
spring,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Draitscher  Quelle, 
M  virtues  have  been  demonstrated  by  a  treatise 
from  the  peM  of  a  learned  German  doctor.  When 
they  weio  discovered,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  every  preparation  was  made  for  converting 
them  to  the  most  advantageous  use.  "The  roads 
leading  to  the  village  have  been  repaired,"  says  a 
FretKll  writer  of  that  period, — "  a  large  building  has 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  prince,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  uniting  in  this  spot 
all  the  delights  and  conveniences  which  tan  be 
desired.  How  beneficial  then  will  this  new  establish- 
ment become  to  the  village  of  Godesberg,  .situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  the  electoral 
once,  which  is  distant  but  half  a  league  !"  The 
extravagant  praises  which  this  writer  bestows  upon 
the  spring,  and  the  advantages  of  its  locality  to  inva- 
lids, seem  curious  at  the  present  day;  like  many  other 
projects  of  a  similar  kind,  the  scheme  of  converting  it 
into  a  second  "  Spa,"  was  not  attended  with  t 
which  its  authors  desired.  A  late  traveller  thus 
notn  Great  pains  were  taken  a  few  years  ago 

to  establish  it  as  a  regular  w  lace,  but  it  does 

not  seem  to  have  met  with  much  success." 

The  Castle  of  tiodesberg  is  an  old  ruin  "  rearing 
its  jagged  crumbling  top  out  of  the  thickets  that  sur- 
round its  base."  Its  construction  is  evidently  of  an 
ancient  date,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
K'Hiniiis.  lei  of   Cologne  tell  us,  that 

during  the   famous  "  thirty  years'   war,"  this  castle, 
containing  a  garrison  of  Dutch   troops,   which   had 
been    pieced   in    it   by   the    archbishop    elector   of 
gne,  after  his  conversion  to  protestantism,  made 
a    vigorous    resistance    to    the    troops    of    Ernest  of 
Bavaria,  who   had   been  nominated    the    new   arch- 
■p;   and  that  it  was  only  taken  by  mining. 
Tradition  ie  of  coarse  buoy  concerning  the  on. 
this  structure,  which  is  gen 

'  -sting  monuments  on  the  Rhine.     The 

Julian  the  Apostate  is  commonly  presumed 

to   have   been   the  founder;    he   is  alluded   to  as  a 

•  See  S<u»r<i»y  AW«i>.«.  Vol.  111.,  p.  \M. 


r  king  who  invaded  the  country  in  some  early 
id  with  the  a-  the   demons  whom  he 

served,  and  to  whom  he  huilt  a  temple  and  offered 
human  sacrifices,  carried  all  before  him.  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  minister.-  ot  the  Cro-s.  ()n  this  event,  the 
fiends  fled  in  dismay,  and  left  their  apostate  pro 
to  his  fate."  It  is  supposed,  that  this  tradition  i-  ■ 
sort  of  fabulous  record  of  the  subjugation  of  these 
districts  hy  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the 
raent  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Christian  religion,  in  opposition  to  which  that  monarch 
bad  so  strikingly  displayed  his  zeal. 

The  village  of"  Godesberg  is  rather  considerable  in 
extent;   it  is  a  pretty  cheerful  place,   according  te   ■ 
'    female  writer,  ••  where  a  few   days    might   be 
passed   very   pleasingly,   with    the    assi-tance    of    the 
mountains   and   the    Rhine,  which   here    put-  on  it- 
character  of  grandeur  and  beauty  for  the   lir.-t  l 
or  throws  it  off  as  we  should   say  were  we  tracing 
from  its  source  ;  for  all  below  (iodesberg  is  compara- 
.i-ipidity. "     The  whole   of  the   lower   course  of 
the  Rhine,  from  this  spot  downwards  to  the  sea,  often 
scarcely  any  beauties  at  all, — certainly   none   which 
would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  attract  the  steps 
of  strangers  to   the   Rhine.     As  a  matter  of  coin—  , 
it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  them  in  passing  along  any 
one  of  the  streams  which  claim  to  be  brain  lies  of  the 
Rhine  M  the  low  levels  of  Holland  ;   but   taking  the 
point  where  it  first  divide-,  and  ascending  its  current 
through  the  Prussian  province  of  Clcves  as  far  as 
Dnsseldorf,  we  find  the  whole  country  on  both  si 
a  dead  flat,  or   nearly  so,  aud  even  when   it  readies 
the  latter  town,  it  does   not  much  improve.      "  Low 
natural   banks,   overgrown  with    reeds,   rushes,    and 
willows,   not   unlike   the  navigation  among  the  Zea- 
land Isles, — in  some    places   the  view  shut  out    by 
artificial  embankments;  flat  meadows  of  deep  g. 
interspersed  with   corn-fields,  and  here   and   there   a 
poor-looking  village,  make  up,  where   the   bank 
not  obstruct   the   view,   for    t  Bf  part  of  the 

Rhine.  In  short,  the  surface  on  both  sides 
differs  not  much  from  that  of  Holland,  having  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  enlivened  with  those 
numerous  and  neat  pointed  houses,  trim  gardens,  and 
arcnues  of  trees  which,  while  they  adorn,  imp- 
air of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  to  the  inhabit;'.!, 
the  latter  country,  and  which  wholly  < 

ing.     The  greater  part  of  tin  made 

their  appearance  in  and  about  the  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  were  clothed  in  rags,  half  naked, 
dirty,  and  sun-burnt— almost  to  black  i- 

The  villages  themselves  arc  repi  wearing 

every  mark  of  extreme   poverty, — the   houses   mean, 
tad  mostly  hi  a  ruinous    condition,    and   surrounded 
with  filth;   the  women  and  childrt 
to  be  seen,  generally  ill  clad   and 
with  "  ill-looking  vacant  countenance.-,  and  as  D 
as  Portuguese."     The  river  here   runs  with  a  current 

least  four  miles  an    hour,  and    in    BOOM   "I 
narrower  parts  five;    the   steamer 
hard  in  ascending  against   it,   and   make  but  a 

psaoafja. 

On  npp.  I  ►osseldorf,  the  first  lulls 

to  rool  ranee  at  a  short  di  hind 

it;   beyond   that   town,  the  river  wind  rably 

for  so  .  till,  "ii  passing  a  bend  near  the  little 

f  Neus,    a    nmge  of  "fine  blue   hills      i 


A 
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,f    the 


forth 


"»even   jnouuwu.- 
beads  just 

with    tie 

•dews,  swamps,  uud  dyl 
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nml  t!u-  willows  and  rnh»  on  the  low  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,  in-  Utah  ■  great  p  lief  in  gasing  upon 

tic  ai'i'livity  wliirli  now  begins  to  rim.1  from  the 
water's  ad  red  with  com  Balds,  cop—,  and 

plantations  of  wood,    and   backed    l>y   distant   liilli 
ii  encbaating  hue. 
The    moan  tain  of  tiodesberg  is  one  of  the  firat 
which    the    traveller    encountei   .  in    asoandiug    the 
Rhine,  upon   its   left  bank;  hut  it  (tracts 

liiurh  of  his  attention,  I  io  famous 

gebirte.'or  Seven  Mountains,  an-  close  at  ban 
the  opposite  side.  "  The  '  castled  crag  of  Orachcafcla,' 
not  the  highctl  hut   the   most  Btrikiug  of  tl 

darly  from  the  river  in 
icky  majesty. 
"  The   gray  ruin  on   its  summit  might  he  mistaken 
for  a  ihapalssa  pile  of  rock.    .The  mountain  of  Wol 
-tic  {>)'  the  (  loads,  appears  just  behind, 
ith    its    round    head,     out    of 
Ifrjr  of  a.  little  chapel,  rises  on  the 
the  river,     itehiud   them  you   distinguish 
the  bands  of  the   LjMvanburgh,  the  Nieder,   Strum- 
tbe  Oalberg,  and  the  Hnmaafrirh 
'I  he    Lowcnberg.    (Lion's   Mountain,)  which  is  the 
highest,  of  the  seven,  i»   about  1896  feet  in  height, 
remains  of  castles  ana  visible  on  all,  i 
almost  hnricd  in  the  thick  brushwood,  tin"  only 
:■.     Several  of  the  casdes  an 

to  have  been  erected  hy  the    Emp  'liiiian,  in 

the  fourth    century;    and    the   emperor   Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  charged  with  burnji  Wolk<  nburg, 

Drachenfela,  and  others.     The  chapel  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  Stromberg,  was  bnilt  by  Didier  of  Schwart- 
i  valiant  knight  of  the  neighbourhood,  in 
performance  of  one  of   tbo  vows  so  often 

made  hy  crusaders  on  asase  return  to  Europe.   There 

are    legends    also,    as    is    usualU   the    ease,    conn 
with    most   of  these    castles  ;    they   are    careful! 

I  in  the  guide-hooks,  and  generally  repented  hy 
tourists,  "  with  variations,"  but  there  is  little  to 
interest  in  any  one  of  them. 

Immediately  opposite   to   the    Prachcnfels,   and  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  river,  is  the  mountain  of  Holands- 
whose   steep   side   descends  to   the  very  brink  of 
the  Rhine,  "  in  defiance,  as  it  were,    of  its  opposite 
hbourj"  this  mountain  too  bos  its  ruined  castle 
and  a  legend,  which  has  Pnmiahnd  the  Genua  port, 
Schiller,  with  the   materials  of  one  of  his   most  cele- 
1  ballads,  though  he  has  chosen  to  change  the 
of  action    to   Switzerland  *.      The   two   moun- 
of  Drachenfela  and  Rolandscck,  form  the  grand 
into    a    deep,    dark,    and    gloomy    ravine, 
through  which  the  contracted  river  i,;  seen  to  force  its 
k-  of  water,  with  an  accelerated  current.      Soon 
expands    into   a  wide  r 
tranquil  and  smooth  as  a  lake,  and  interrupted   only 
Mil    islands-,    the    larger   of   tin 
I    Rolandswerth,  from   some    former  connexion 
Roland,  who  has  given  his  name 
to   the   mountain    close    by,    or    Nonnenwerth,    the 
id  of  Nuns,  from  a  celebrated  convent  which  for- 
merly stood  on  it,  and  whose  "  blue  minarets  and  roof 
i  tot  to  the  traveller  descending  the  river 
med  in  trees."     A  view  of  it  may  he  seen  in 
the  engraving  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  the  early  part 
ot  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
then  archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  tha  building  which 
existed  before  1773  was  then  destroyed  by  lire,  and 
Its  place  supplied  by  a  more  magnificent  structure 
than   had  previously   stood  on   the   same   site,    one, 

•  Our  readers  witt  find  an  account  of  this  legend  in  Vol.  III., 
p.  194,  with  a  poetical  version  by  .Air.  Campbell. 


indeed,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  a  palace  than  a 

ligious  establi 
territory,  this   convent   bus    been    ► 
and  its  handsome  edifice,  with  the  rich  n:id 
domain  which  tlic  island   afford:,  ahm 
acres  in  <  •  d  into  other  !  Capo- 

|ra>  ths  find  who  doomed  it  ti f'-cation,  mnl 

he  was  proceeding  to  carry  1 

with    the   full   ardour  of  that   hostility  which    be  felt 

towards  all  inch  institutions  :  In 

'iinc,  however.  Interposed  in  behalf  of  the  poor 

,   who   then   occupied  it,   mid  at   her  solicit 
they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  a  quiet  possession  during 
the  remaining  term  of  their  lives.     At  the 
the  war,  in  1815,  the  island  passed  into  (be  hands  of 
Prussia;    four  nuns   were   all   that  remained  of  the 
ancient   sisterhood,    and   the   King   of    Prussia 
tinned  the  ,n  to  them  to  reside  in  the  convent 

during  their  lives.     When  they  died,   the  edifice  was 
sold,  and  it  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  spa 
inn,    which,     according    to    the    report   of    ton: 
furnished    excellent   accommodation.     Of    the    salu- 
brity of  the  spot  wc  have  a  curious  illustration 
by  a  traveller  of  the  last  century  :«— he  says 
during    the    whole    space  of  the   preceding   hundred 
years,  there   had  died  but  two   sisters  who  were  not 
jubilaires, — an   appellation   given    to    those   who   had 
been  attached  to  the  convent  for  the  period  of  fifty 

. —  ami   in  confirmation  of   this  statement  he 
appeals  to  the  mortuary  register. 

It  appears  that  the  speculation  of  turning  the  con- 
vent into  an  inn  has  not  been  attended  with  success. 
A  traveller  of  1828  tells  us,  that  the  proprietor  was 
then  endeavouring  to  dispi  se  of  the  whole  island,  of 
1  10  or  150  acres,  by  lottery,  "  in  which,"  he  says, 
"  wc  were  told  that  several  of  our  countrymen 
in   passing   had    taken   tickets;   it  being  so  near   to 

nitl."  Unquestionably,  the  island  of  Nonnen- 
werth would  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  summer* 
retreats  that  could  he  desired  ;  and  as  to  its  ncani 
England,  it  may  not  perhaps  occur  to  an  Englishman, 
that  the  distance  from  Loudon  to  Nonnenwtrth  is 
several  miles  less  than  from  London  to  Edinburgh. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  English  adventurers 
should  start  for  a  prize  that  would  give  them  pos- 
session of  so  lovely  a  spot.  As  an  inn  it  was  objec- 
tionable, on  account  of  the  trouble  of  crossing  the 
water,  and  less  Likely  to  succeed  from  there  being  by 
the  road-side,  direct  i  to  it,  a  tolerably  good 

and  1 

From  a  later  traveller  still,  we  learn  that  n  further 
change 

"  I  had  thought  of  the  lonely  tower,"  says  the 
author  of  S/i'j/il  AY.  .  "  the  ivied  porch, 

the  tall  cloi  d  tree  of  melancholy  aspect, — of 

monastic  -ilence.  and  deep  seclusion,  till  I  had  shaped 
it  into    something    familiar  to  my  fancy.     Nothing 

oed  more  unlike  the  reality.  A 
cious  solid,  announcing  a  substantial  quantum  of 
worldly  comfort — an  inn,  I  think — at  all  events,  a 
pension,  with  (as  we  arc  told)  eight  English  families 
living  gaily  within  its  wall. —  sound  judges  I  hav 
doubt,  of  the  respective  merits  ot  Lauhcuhcim  and 
Johannisberg,  and  loicrs,  too,  as  the  English  gene- 
rally arc,  of  beautiful  nature.  Hut  the  bare  idea  of  a 
modern  boarding-house,  and  the  convivialities  of  a 
table  d  hot  b  n  death  to  the  poetic  feeling  and 

to  the  reveries  of  an  idle  dreamer  like  myself." 


PassuMPTiON  of  every  kiutl  supposes  folly  at  bottom. 

Lavatek.  

While  time  and  distance  obliterate  the  uii»C»rtaaes  wf  lite 
their  tetulen  iigtkcu  its  charities. T.  B 
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ON  THE  FEATHERS  OF  BIRDS. 
tr  we  had  never  naa  ttx  <  mrbg  of  birds,  wo  could 
have  formed  no  eoooeption  of  anything  so  perfect 
and  beautiful;  ami  winch,  hy  uniting  in  the  highest 
degree  the  qualities  of  warmth,  lightness,  and  least 
resistance  to  the  air,  forms  a  vestment  so  appropriate 
to  the  life  which  the  animal  is  to  lead.  'While  we 
observe  the  general  aspect  of  the  feathered  world,  we 
most  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity 
in  this  part  of  his  creation;  and  our  admiration  will 
be  increased  by  further  examination.  Every  feather 
is  a  mechanical  wonder.  If  we  look  at  a  quill, 
we  find  two  properties  not  easily  brought  toge- 
ther, strength  and  lightness.  There  are  few  things 
more  remarkable  than  the  strength  and  lightness  of 
the  pens  with  which  we  write.  If  we  look  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  we  sec  a  material  made  for 
the  purpose,  nsed  in  no  other  class  of  animals,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  birds,  tough,  light,  pliant,  and 
clastic.  The  pith,  also,  which  feeds  the  feathers,  is 
unlike  any  other  animal  substance ;  it  is  neither  bone, 
flesh,  membrane,  nor  tendon. 

But  the  artificial  part  of  a  feather  is  the  beard,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vane.  The  beards  are 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  and  constitute  the 
breadth  of  the  feather,  and  we  usually  strip  them  off, 
from  one  side  or  both,  when  we  make  a  pen. 

The  separate  pieces,  or  lamina;,  of  which  the  beard 
is  composed,  are  called  threads,  sometimes  filaments, 
or  rays.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is,  how  much 
stronger  the  beard  of  the  feather  shows  itself  to  be, 
when  pressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  plane, 
than  when  rubbed  either  up  or  down  in  the  line  of 
the  stem ;  and  the  structure  which  occasions  this 
difference  is,  that  the  laminae,  of  which  these  beards 
are  composed,  are  flat,  and  placed  with  their  flat  sides 
towards  each  other,  by  which  means,  while  they  easily 
bend  for  the  approaching  of  each  other,  as  you  may 
perceive  by  drawing  your  finger  ever  so  lightly  up- 
wards, they  are  much  harder  to  bend  out  of  their 
plane,  as  that  is  the  direction  in  which  they  have  to 
encounter  the  impulse  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  in 
which  their  strength  is  wanted,  and  put  to  the  trial. 

This  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  a  feather, 
and  a  second  is  still  more  remarkable.  If  you  exa- 
mine a  fother,  you  cannot  help  taking  notice,  that 
the  threads,  or  lamina1,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, in  their  natural  state  unite;  that  their  union  is 
thing  more  than  the  mere  opposition  of  loose 
surfaces j  that  they  are  not  parted  asunder  without 
some  degree  of  force ;  that  nevertheless,  there  is  no 
glutinous  cohesion  between  them;  that  therefore,  by 
some  mechanical  means  or  other,  they  catch,  or  clasp 
among  themselves,  thereby  giving  to  the  beard,  or 
vane,  its  closeness  and  compactness  of  texture. 

r  is  this  all  i  when  two  laminae,  which  have  been 
separated  by  accident  or  force,  arc  brought  together 
again,  they  immediately  reclasp ;  the  connexion, 
whatever  it  was,  is  perfectly  recovered,  and  the  beard 
of  the  feather  becomes  as  smooth  and  firm  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  to  it.  Draw  your  finger  down 
the  feather,  which  is  against  the  grain,  and  you  break, 
probably,  the  junction  of  some  of  the  contiguous 
threads;  draw  your  finger  up  the  feather,  and  you 
restore  all  things  to  their  former  state. 

This  is  no  common  contrivance;  and  now  I  will 
describe  to  you  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  effected. 
■hreads,  or  lamina,  before  mentioned,  are  inter- 
;  with  one  another,  and  the  interlacing  is  per- 
formed hy  means  of  a  vast  number  of  fibre*  or  teeth, 
whuh  the  laminae  shoot  forth  on  each  side,  and  which 
hook  and  grapple  together.  A  person  counted  fifty 
of  these  fibres,   in  one-twentieth   of  an  inch.     These 


fibres  are  crooked  but  curved,  after  a  different  man- 
ner; for  those  which  proceed  from  the  thread  on  the 
side  towards  the  extremity  of  the  feather,  are  longer 
and  more  flexible,  and  bent  downward  there,  as  those 
whidl  proceed  from  the  side  towards  the  beginning, 
or  quill-end  of  the  feather,  are  shorter,  firmer,  and 
turn  upwards.  When  two  lamin.e  are  pressed  toge- 
ther, so  that  these  lone;  fibres  are  forced  far  enough 
over  the  short  ones,  their  crooked  parts  fall  into  the 
cavity  made  by  the  crooked  parts  of  the  others;  just 
as  the  latch  that  is  fastened  to  a  door,  enters  into  the 
cavity  of  the  catch  fixed  to  the  door-post,  and  there 
hooking  itself,  fastens  the  door;  for  it  is  in  this 
manner  thai  one  thread  of  a  feather  is  fast,  nod  to 
the  other. 

This  admirable  structure  of  the  feather,  which  it  is 
easy  to  see  with  the  microscope,  succeeds  perfectly 
for  the  use  to  which  Nature  has  designed  it;  which 
use  was,  not  only  that  the  lamina:  might  be  united, 
but  that  when  one  thread  or  lamina  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  another  by  some  external  violence,  it  might 
be  reclaspcd  with  sufficient  facility  and  expedition. 

In  the  ostrich,  this  apparatus  of  crotchets  and 
fibres,  of  hooks  and  teeth,  is  wanting :  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  filaments  hang  loose  and  separate 
from  one  another,  forming  only  a  kind  of  down. 
This  constitution  of  the  feathers,  however  it  may  fit 
them  to  adorn  a  lady's  head-dress,  may  be  considered 
an  imperfection  in  the  bird;  as  wings  composed  of 
these  feathers,  although  they  may  greatly  assist  it  in 
running,  do  not  serve  for  flight. — Cnssing/iam  Rectory. 


LONDON. 


But  hail !  thou  city-giant  of  the  world  ! 
Thou  that  dost  scorn  a  canopy  of  clouds, 

Hut  in  tin;  dimness  of  elern.d  smoke 
For  ever  rising  like  uu  ocean-sir, mi. 
Dost  mantle  thine  immensity,  how  vast 
Anil  wide  tliy  wondi  i  To]  array  of  domes, 

In  dusky  Basses  irtmrirtg  at  As  skies  t 
Time  was,  and  dreary  asKtads  was  line; 
When  nighi-hUck  woods,  unvisited  by  man, 
In  howling  conflict  wrestled  with  the  winds 
liut  now,  the  storm-roll  of  im mingled  lite 
Is  heard,  and,  like  a  roaring  furnace,  tills 

With  living  sound  the  nil y  reach  of  milts  ! 
Thon  more  than  Koine  !  for  never  from  her  heart 
Such  universe-awaking  spiiit  pound, 
As  emanates  from  thine.     The  mighty  globe 

Js  fevered  by  thy  name;  a  thousand  j 

And  silence  hath  not  known  thee!     What  %  weight 
Of  awfulness  will  doomsday  from  thy  scene 

vi-i  and  when  the-  Masting  trumpet  smites 
All  cities  to  destruction,  who  will  sink 

Sublime  with  such  s  thunder-crash  as  thou  ! 

Myriads  of  domes,  and  temples  huge,  or  high. 

Ami  thickly  wedded,  like  ilo-  nmiiiit  trees 

That  in  unviolated  forests  frown  ; 

Myriads  of  streets,  whoso  river-windings  (low 

"With  viewless  billows  of  unweary  sound; 

Myriads  of  hearts  in  full  commotion  mixed, 

1'roin  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  night  again, 

Through  ttM  wide  realm  of  whirling  passion  liorne,— 

And  there  is  London  ! — Kngland's  heart  and  soul. 

Uy  the  proud  flowing  of  her  famous  Then 

She  circulates  through  countless  lauds  and 

1 1,  r  greatness;  gloriously  she  i 

At  onco  the  awe  and  sceptre  of  the  world  ! 

HollIRT  MoKTOOMlnV. 


Or/R  present  life  is  not  a  state  of  knowleai 
tation,  on  which  alone  the  patriarchs  and  friends  ol 
subsisted  so  long  as  they  were  here.     In   tho  want  ol 
conception,  Jews  and  Christians,  are  all  upon  a  level;  a. I 
the  information   they  can   receive-  is   conveyed   under  the 
words  life,  rest,  a  promised  land,  redemption  Irom  enemies, 
a  city  of  God,  new  heavens,  and  new  earth,  and  such  like 
signatures  of  visible  things. 
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MISSIONARY  TRAVELS  IN  TMK  INTERIOR 

OP  m:\vioundland. 

Akciidi  \i  on  \Yi\  has  lately  published  an  interesting 
Joanal '  of  bii  travels  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  ardaoa 
dutici  in  the  inclement  island  of  Newfoundland, 
daring  six  months  of  the  last  year.  The  "remote 
settlements,  and  the  interior  of  Newfoundland,"  he 
says,  "  arc  to  difficult  of  access,  that  many  who  have 
bean  all  their  lives  resident  in  the  islund,  have  not  so 
much  knowledge  of  our  settlements  along  its  shore, 
ami  nt  the  interior,  as  they  have  of  the  more  distant 
provinces  of  North  America." 

My  intention  (ho  says)  being  to  visit  the  southern  nnd 
western  shore  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Islands,  or  at  least,  as 
Bt.  George's  Bay,  I  bad  thought  that  it  would  economize 
tune,  if  1  went  through  the  interior  from  the  Hay  Despair, 
a  journey  of  eight  or  nine  days  over  land,  and  returned  by 
the  settlements  along  the  coast.  1  hired,  as  a  guide, 
Ifannoa  Louis,  a  Micmac  Indian,  one  of  Mr.  Cormack's 
suits,  when  be  had  been  similarly  engaged.  Many  have 
compared  my  own  visitation  to  the  exeursion  of  Mr.  Cor- 
DMSK,  an  enterprising  individual  wlmtn  I  remember  having 
Men  at  St,  John's,  when  1  visited  Newfoundland  in  1827. 
It    has   not,    I    should  imagfaa ,  h— w  ww  iK^mflm J   audit 

would,  indeed,  be  .i  matter ol  regret,  if  toe  seel  ofe  Mission- 

ST)  could  not  induce  bitn  to  make  as  much  exertion,  and  to 
endure  as  mueh  pnvali as  others  \Vould  brave  in  the  pur- 
suit of  philosophical  research,  or  the  gratification  of  mere 
curiosity. 

Saturday,  April  4.— I  started  at  half-past  six  into  the  in- 
terior. Two  Indian  squaws  accompanied  us,  and  two  other 
Indians,  as  twenty  deer,  some  of  which  they  wanted  to 
carry  out,  were  buried  in  the  snow,  one  day's  journey 
directly  upon  our  track.  It  is  a  singular  fact,'  which  the 
Indians  related  to  me,  that  bears  and  wolves  bavo  so  great 
a  dislike  to  tho  branches  of  the  juniper,  that  if  a  few  of 
them  are  stuck  in  tho  snow  where  the  venison  is  deposited, 
they  preserve  it  from  the  depredations  of  these  animals. 

The  Indian  squaws  pleased  me  much  by  their  natural 
courtesy.  Though  walking  above  a  hundred  miles  in 
Indian  rackets,  or  snow-shoes,  has  made  mo  now  somewhat 
expert  in  the  use  of  them,  it  may  be  imagined  that  I  was 

at  first,  indeed  I  must  be  still,  verv  awkward  in  them,  by 
the  side  uf  an  Indian.  Being  thirty-three  inches  ill  length, 
and  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  weighing  each  of  them 
twenty  ounces,  even  before  they  are  saturated  with  wet, 
they   oeeasioned    me   many    falls   and   disasters.     This  was 

illy  the  ease  in  descending  verv  steep  bills,  or  going 
upon  the  thin  ice  of  Long  Pond,  which  broke  in  under  our 
weight  The  water  which  had  collected  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  a  foot   ami   s  half  On   the  ten  of  ice  of  some  of  the 

lakes,   had    its  own    coat  of    ice,  and    although    the 

safety  of  the  traveller  is  not  endangered  by  me  weakness 

of  this  upper  ice,  his  expedition  is  verv  much  impeded. 
Though  noisy  in  their  mirth  at  their  own  disasters,  these 
Indians  were  courteous  in  rendering  me  every  assistance  in 
my  difficulties.  We  pitched  for  the  night  near  the  bay  of 
Bastbrook. 

A  description  of  the  process  of  making  our  temporary 
place  of  rest  for  this  night  may  suffice  for  the  description 
of  our  similar  arrangements  during  the  week.  The  snow 
being  at  least  ten  feet  deep,  a  rude  shovel  is  first  cut  out  of 
the  side  of  some  standing  tree,  which  is  split  down  with  a 
Wedge  mad,,  for  the  purpose.     The  snow  is  then  turned  out 

(or  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  seJMie,  seeording  n  the 

number  of  the  company  which  requires  accommodation. 
When  the  snow  is  cleared  away,  quite  to  the  grand,  the 
wood  is  hud  on  the  ground  for  the  lire.  About  a  foot  of 
loose  snow  is  left  in  the  cavern  round  the  lire.  On  this 
the  spruce,  or  Br,  branches,  which  break  off  very  easily  when 
bent  hastily  back  downwards,  are  laid  all  one  way,  feather- 
wise,  with  the  lo.v  er  pari  of  the  bough  upwards.  Thus  tho 
bed  is  made.  Some  of  these  boughs  are  also  stuck  up- 
right on  the  snow  against  the  wall  of  snow  by  the  side  of 
the  cavern,  and  a  door  or  opening  is  left  in  tho  wall  of 
snow  for  the  bringing  in,  during  the  night,  the  birchwood 
for  burning,  which  is  piled  up  in  heaps  close  by  for  the 
night  ■  supply,  that  any  who  may  be  awake  during  the 
night  may  bring  it  in  as  it  is  required.     Here  the  traveller 

.Sir    IfMtfcl  of  a    Newfoumiltnd   Missionary's  Jovrnat,  from 
Ftb-tuiry  to  .lugust,  1835. 


lies  with  no  covering  from  the  weather,  or 
than  the  walls  of  snow  on  each  side  of  his  icy  caver, 
surrounding;  trees  may  supply.  A  yellow  fungm  vbieh 
grows  on  the  wich-hazel  supplies  tinder  to  il 
who  is  never  without  flint  and  steel,  and  bo  is  remarkably 
expert  in  vibrating  moss,  and  dry  leaves,  and  birch-bark, 
rapidly  through  the  air  in  his  hands,  which,  soon  after  the 
application  of  a  snark,  ignite  and  make  a  cheerful  blaze. 
As  the  Are  melted  our  cave  away,  and  enlarged  our  dum- 
ber of  ice,  branches  of  verdant  spruce,  fresh  as  when  first 
covered  in  October  and  November,  came  forth  to  view  seve- 
ral feet  below  the  surface  of  the  snow. 

Tho  correct  and  modest  deportment  of  the  squaws  who  were 
in  our  company  here  and  in  the  wigwams,  was  highly  credit- 
able to  them.  I  had  before  met  with  dormitory  arrangement* 
in  our  planters'  houses,  of  so  promiscuous  a  description,  that 
my  Irish  guide,  who  had  lived  four  years  among  lndiatj, 
expressed  his  surprise  at  a  want  of  delicacy  which  hr  had 
never  seen  among  the  Micmas;  but  I  could  not  have  ima- 
gined, had  I  not  myself  witnessed  it,  that  this  people  could 
liavo  shown  SS  much  delicacy  and  propriety  of  conduct  as  I 
observed  among  them,  wherever  I  met  with  them.  I  have 
tho  squaws  chiefly  in  view  in  this  remark;  but  I  here 
never  seen  any  ot  tho  men  otherwise  than  well  behaved, 
except  when  they  have  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
To  the  immoderate  use  of  this  they  are  too  generally  strongly 
addicted.  There  are  gratifying  exceptions,  however.  1  had 
been   supplied,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gallop,  with  some 

rirt  wine,  some  of  which  I  offered  to  my  Indian  guide,  hut 
found  that  his  notions  of  fasting  were  so  correct,  that  tli.-v 
extended  to  all  indulgences,  and  during  Lent  ho  declined 
tasting  even  wine:  some  of  them  during  that  season  forego 
smoking.  The  Indians  dress  their  venison  on  skewers  of 
wood,  which  they  stick  in  the  ground  around  the  fire.  They 
plaited  for  me  a  basket-like  mat,  of  small  spruce-boughs,  to 
serve  as  a  plate.  In  this  they  served  rac  the  deer's  heart, 
as  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

The  intense  cold  made  the  trees  crack,  with  a  report,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  as  though  struck  with  an  axe.  My 
watch,  also,  under  the  same  influence,  became  of  little  use, 
a  most  serious  inconvenience  when  traversing  tho  country 
in  a  season  when  the  days  are  so  short,  and  a  little  miscal- 
culation may  occasion  the  traveller's  being  benighted. 

Sumlay,  5. — At  half-past  six,  A.  M.,  I  took  leave  of  tl 
Indians  and  the  young  squaws,  who  were  now  returning, 
and  as  I  parted  from  them,  I  felt  that  I  should  miss  those 
musical  prattlers;  for  their  soft  language,  though  I  could 
not  understand  a  word  of  it,  had  fallen  very  gratefully  upon 
the  ear  in  the  stillness  of  a  night  in  the  forest.  I  had  been 
induced,  too,  on  the  preceding  nijiht  to  creep  out  a  little 
distance  from  the  fire,  that  I  might  enjoy  tho  picturesque 
elfect  of  our  little  group,  as  the  stars  were  twinkling  in  tho 
broad  arch  of  heaven,  and  the  smoke  was  curling  through 
the  evergreen  branches  which  were  enlivened  by  the  ruddy 
glare  of  our  brisk  fire  ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  light  laugh,  and 
caught  the  good-humoured  faces  of  my  companions,  I  had 
Ml  that  when  they  left  us,  I  should  retain  all  the  privations 
ami  lose  all  which  probably  might  have  given  some  charm 
to  such  a  tour. 

We  saw  tracks  of  deer  every  twenty  yards  as  we  passed 
through  tho  country ;  so  numerous  were  they  at  last,  that 
w  e  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of  them ;  herds  of  deer  became 
themselves  objects  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  They 
Offered  a  very  interesting  sight.  The  whole  interior,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills,  from  which 
tho  snow  had  melted,  was  then  white  with  snow.  These 
bare  spots  upon  the  hills  are  called  "  naps ;"  though  they 
arc  brown,  and  not  green,  they  resemble  island-meadows  in 
an  ocean  of  snow.  On  these  the  deer  were,  grazing  lei- 
surely like  cattle.  They  were  travelling  in  quest  of  food, 
from  one  of  these  naps  to  another.  The  partridge,  or  ptar 
ungaii  were  also  very  numerous  upon  these  bills,  searching 
for  a  species  of  cranberry,  which  is  called  here,  the  partridge- 
berry.  In  places  near  water,  which,  after  long  frost, 
becomes  exceedingly  scarce  in  the  interior,  the  tracks  of  the 
deer  were  as  thick,  as  those  of  cattle  in  the  snow  In  a  farm 
yard. 

For  three  days  we  were  favoured  with  very  brilliant 
weather,  and  made  so  much  progress  upon  the  hard  snow, 
that  I  believe  we  were  one-third  of  our  way  across  to  Bay 
St.  George,  having  got  within  sight  of  theCatt  A  can  Hills. 
A  field  of  white  paper,  varied  only  by  an  occasional  blot  of 
the  pen,  with  the  full  sun  upon  it  all  day,  and  the  red  glare 
of  the  fire  all  night,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  the  wu.d 
by  day  and  of  the  wood-smoke,  which  the  Indians  call  the 
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'  by  night,  may- give  mm  idea  at  the  constant 
trial  to  which  our  eyes  were  suljected. 

.Vomiof.  t-—By  night  we  Mt  our  eye*  vary  woak. 

Tuttdmg,  :.— The  whole  throe  of  u*  ware  affected  with  a 
gritty,  gravelly  sensation  ill  the  aye,  and  ware,  at  length, 
completely  deprived  of  the  power  of  sight  Our  j>rovi»u>n*, 
too,  over  whirh  the  Indian  who  waa  oook,  had,  with  lite 
usual  improvidence  of  hia  race,  not  been  sufficiently  econo- 
mical, were  just  mil.  In  a  country  which  abound*  with 
game,  and  in  which  it  in  so  difficult  to  travel,  even  without 
any  bunion,  nono  think  of  earning  provision*  for  more  than 
a  day  or  two  into  the  interior  with  them;  but  neither  the 
pilot*  nor  I  could  now  tee  sufficiently  to  uw  a  gun,  or  bear 
indeed  to  look  upward*.  The  Indian  did  try,  but  ho  camo 
back  without  success,  although  be  met  »  ith  many  fresh  tracks 
of  deer,  and  heard  many  partridge*,  and  in  the  course  of  tho 
night,  deer  had  evidently  palatal  within  twenty  yards  of  our 
it.  It  became  so  thick,  moreover,  thut,  had  we  boon 
ever  so  little  affected  with  snow-blindness,  we  could  not 
teen  more  than  a  few  yards,  and  could  not  coiiscm 

made  any  way  in  an  unknown  Country.  Our  Indian 
guide,  while  ho  was  in  search  of  deer,  nearly  lost  all 
trick  of  us,  when,  our  allowance  of  food  being  exceedingly 
scanty,  our  situation  seemed  likely  to  be  very  deplorable. 
All  Tuesday  we  rested  in  our  icy  chamber.  What  an  ora- 
tory wa*  it  lor  the  prayers  of  two  or  three,  who  were  surely 
agreed  touching  what  they  should  ask  of  their  Father  in 
heaven.  The  ejaculations,  "give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  and,  "  lighten  our  darkness,"  commanded  a  ready 
response.  Such  place  might  be  a  Bethel,  and  there  may  be 
seasons  in  the  lives  of  those  who  travel,  and  scenes  such  as 
these,  of  which  they  may  afterwards  say,  that  the  Loan  was 
by  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  it  has  been  good  for 
them  to  have  been  then'.  Some  natural  tears  may  have 
mingled  with  the  water  which  the  acrid  vapour  from  the 
stiiokc  of  the  damp  wood  (for  it  now  rained)  forced  from  tny 
II  I  thought  of  the  probable  anxiety  of  my  dear  wife, 
ami  of  the  likelihood  that  all  my  dreams  of  future  useful 
labours  in  the  church  might  be  U»1  fatally  dissipate  1. 

It  was  at  length  hinted  by  tee  Indian,  that  my  dog 
might  make  a  meal:  and  it  is  as  much  that  they  ma;. 
:u  such  a  season  of  extremity,  as  for  any  fondness  which 
they  have  for  the  animal,  or  use  they  generally  make  of 
them,  that  Indians  aio  usually  attended  by  dogs  of  a  mon- 
grel breed.  Had  my  Indian  pilot  known  the  coast,  we  might 
_;  >t  to  SOtne  Indian  wigwam*  in  White  Bear  Bay,  but 
he  did  not  like  to  attempt  thai  hay.      The  stran- 

gling locations  of  these  Indians  along  our  coast,  reminded 
much  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot. 
Tho  reasons,  in  the  case  of  Indians,  who  separate  sou  from 
father,  and  brother  from  brother,  that  they  may  have  unin- 
terrupted space  for  their  hunting  ami  furring  excursions, 
are  similar  to  those  which  led  tho  patriarchs  to  live  apart, 
that  they  might  have  ample  space  for  their  pastoral  pur- 
A  large  lake,  inside  of  the  Bay  East,  which  I 
passed,  gave  me  the  idea,  with  its  precipitous  wooded 
clifTs,  of  an  inland  sea:  tho  size  of  some  of  the 
of  Newfoundland  is  immense;  a  lake  within  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  in  which  are  numerous  seals  the  whole  summer, 
has  an  island  of  forty  miles  extent  in  I  of  it. 

II".  ./«<  s<iay,  h. — This  luoruintr.  on   finding   the   weather 
stdUh  .  k,  1  divided  the  bread-dust  und  crumbs,  being  all 
that  now  remained  of  our  provisions,  and  not  amounting 
altogether  to  more  than  two  biscuits,  into  three  pa 
a  part  to  each  of  my  guides, 

if.  I  now  taw  the  danger  which  mutt  attend  our 
moving  in  such  thick  weatlur,  but,  blind  as  we  all  ay 
knew  that  we  must  either  make  an  effort  to  return,  or 
must  starve  where  we  were.  I  proposed,  therefore,  to 
the  Indian  pilot,  that  wo  should  try  to  return  to  the 
spot  where  we  had  left  so  much  venison  buried.  At  first 
he  hesitated:  but,  at  length  lie  agreed  that  we  should 
attempt  it.      A  black  gauze    veil,  winch   I   had   kep: 

yea  when  the  sun  was  at  its  height,   and   the   reao- 

lutiou  to  whirh  I  had  adhered  of  not  rubbing  my  eyes,  had 

preserved  me,  perhaps,  from  suffering  to  .  u  sun- 

bliudncs*  at  my  companions.     Maui        I.        .  the  Indian, 

eyes  uow  and  then  to  look  at  my  cotnpaas; 

—we  could  not  see  for  fog  more  than  a  bundled  yards ;  he 

would  fix  on  some  object  at  far  at  the  arc  could  reach,  and 

yea  again,  when  I  would  lead  him  up  to  it. 

ing   it  be  would  open  hit  eyes  again.  ■ 

t lie  same  manner,  take  a  fresh  departure.     It  was 

literally  a  eaae  in  which  the  blind  waa  leader  to  the  blind. 

The   <og   wa  da  oar  travelling  dangerous;    it  did  indeed 


occasion  our  going  astray;  hut  it  was  providentially  favour- 
able to  us  uptm  the  whole;  for,  had  lliO  sky  1 
and  the  sun  bright  as  when  \w  set  out,  we  must  have  been 
incapacitated  by  our  sun-blindedness  from  moving  for  a 
week  at  least,  and  must  have  suffered  much,  il  nol  fatally, 
from  want  of  bod. 

By  forced  marches, — tho  snow  now  being  soft,  nnd  nearly 
tho  entire  distance  to  bo  travelled  in  rackets,  in  . 
quenco  of  which  we  could  not  make  tho  same  expedition 
which  we  did  as  wo  came  along, — we  were  providentially 
enabled  to  reach  by  seven  or  eight,  p.m.,  the  same  | 
at  which  we  had  halted  at  lour  each  day  on  our  outward 
march.     Thus,   I  of   labour,  that  of  digging    and 

clearing,  to  which  we  vvero  now  quite  unequal  was  spared 
us  on  our  way  back.  The  small  quantity  of  biscuit  to 
which  we  were   now  reduced,  led   uie  to  com- 

panions not  to  eat  any  quantity  at  a  tunc,  but  to  take  a 
piece  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  when  hunger  was  most 
craving.    We  did,  indeed,  gather  each  day  on  our  return, 

about  as   many  partridge-berries  as  would    fill  a  wineglass 

a-picco.     These  we  found  very  refreshing  and  nuii 
Having  been  ripened   in  the  fall  of  last  year,  and 
■bettered1  under  the   snow  all   the   winter,  they    vera,   now 
that  the  snow  melt.  I  away  from  them,  like  preserved  fruit 
in  flavour,  and  resembled  a  rich  clarety  grape.     At  night, 
the  want  of  water  is  a  great  privation  in  this  winter  travel- 
ling.    At  this  season,  if  a  lake  or  rivulet  chance  to  be  near 
your  resting-place,  it  is,   in  all    probability,  protected  from 
invasion  by  so  thick  a  coat  of  ice,  that  it  would   re 
some  hours'  labour  with   a  hatchet  to  gel  at  it.     A  draught 
of    water,  obtained    at   such   a   price   of   labour,  to   gu 
already  over-wearied  with  carrying  his  burden   and  he 
his   wood,    a   humane   man    would    relish   as   lit 
Philip   Sydney   would   have   relished   a   selfish  draught   at 
Zutpiien,  or  David  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem.  (3  N 
xxiii.   la,   17.)     I  contented  myself,  therefore,  with  water 
supplied  by  snow,  melted  by  the  smoky  fire.     This  a 

f  with  tho  wind,  had  the  effect  of  parching  anil 
cracking  my  swollen  lips  to  such  a  degree,  that  when,  On 
getting  out  of  the  country  on   the   Kith,   I  \  my 

lace,  liter  tn  interval  of  eight  days,  in  a  piece  of  broken 
glass,  1  had  si  ine  difficulty  in  recognising  my  own  features. 
The  most  scorching  heat  in  Summer  does  not  tan  and 
swell  the  face  more  than  does  the  travelling  in  the  ID 

ason.  Unilir  the  combined  influence  of  the  wind 
and  sun,  the  skin  peeled  off  from  my  nose  and  ears,  and 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  neck,  as  in  summer. 

Thursday,  9. — Still  dismally  thick  weather;  but  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  in  the  same  manner  as  yesterday.    The 
of  the  woodpeckers  upon  the  bark  of  the  trees  truly 
portended   rain,  of  which   we  were  much  afraid;  W( 

?|uautities   of    deer   and    ptarmigan,   but,  though    ti.' 
avoured  our  weak  sight  much,  we  could  neither  of  u 

I  with  the  lifted  gun.     At  one  place  we  came   upon 
the  recent  tracks  of  wolves  :  they  had  consumed  or  di  i 
away  all  remains  of  a  deer,  except  a  little   hair  from   the" 
skin,  and  some  blood,  by  which  the  snow  was  stained. 

By  night,  through  God's  most  merciful  protection,  we 
reached  the  place  where  the  Indians  bad  left  so  much 
renisofl  boned  since  Christi 

There  are  on  this  extensive  i-laiul  about  seventy 
thousand    souls,     lSriti-'i    sub  itercil    at 

from    each   Other,   many  of'  whom  had    not 

so  much  as  seen  a  Christian  minister   before   they 

d   by  Archdeacon  Wlx.     His  Journal  con- 

ntl)  abounds  in  highly  interesting  ac< 

his   reception,  and  his   ministry  among   them ;    be 

B   strong   ease  of  the   want 
supply  the  naUMssvy  religious  instruction)  an 
concludes   by   tin  eloquent  appeal    to  the    Christian 
public,  to  contribute  their  aid  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that   great   work,    to   which    he  1 
t!  himself, 

Truly  it  is  written,  that  tl  tiding 

out,  ami  hit  dcci  the  Lord  thus  | 

I      tan  instance  of  it.   I  have  tramph  d 

the  world    under    mv  it  fear,   and    derided 

danger.     Through  millions  of  fli 

ice,  and   si 
;  ib. mt  harm.     How  good  is  mj  God  ! 

•r  praise,  love,  and  adoration !  — 
Lbdyakb,  the  Traveller, 
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No.  VIII. 

ISaiii:  ll  kPORI. 
'I'll  K    lore.  ,  which    are    Considered    necessary  for    the 

protection  ol  Calcutta  an  do(  stationed  within  the 
city  itself,  hut  at  u  considerable  distance  from  thut 
noble  seat  of  the  Indian  government.  The  infantry 
tonments  are  at  Barrack  pore,  which  is  distant 
about  sixteen  miles,  that  of  the  artillery  al>out  eight, 
at  Dam  Dam,  whilst  the  actual  guard  at  Calcutta  is 
composed  of  the  dty  niilitia. 

Barrackpore  is  an  irregularly  built  station,  situated 
mi  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Hooghly.  Many  of 
tin-  houses  are  as  splendid  as  the  mansions  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  bat  the  large*  portion  consists  of 
bungalows,  buih  and  fitted  up  in  a  superior 

A    few    look    Upon    the    river,   and    those    Which    thus 

command  the  fresh  breezes  from  tin-  water  are 
delightfully  cool,  and  the  views  from  the  balconies 
are  superb;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  Imagine  any 
thing  more  grand  ami  imposing,  in  an  architectural 
point  Of  view,  than  Che  splendid  settlement  of  the 
Duet  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Hooghly, 
upoie,  with  its  proud  palaces  mirrored  on  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  stream.  The  beauties  of  Bar- 
rackpore are  of  a  different  kind  ;  its  buildings  are 
embosomed  in  trees,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 

palace    of  the    governor-general,    which    is  raised  in  a 

commanding  situation,  only  peep  out  between  the 
branches  of  luxuriant  groves.  The  country  all  round 
is  wooded  to  excess,  affording  ■  most  agreeable  shade, 
and  offering  specimens  of  floral  magnificence  not  to 
be  rarpai  ed  in  say  pari  of  the  world.  The  mag- 
nolia attains  to  a  gigantic  lute,  and  fills  the  air  with 
perfume  from  its  silvery  VSSeSj  Other  forest-trees 
bear  blossoms  of  equal  beauty; — the  richly-wreathed 
pink  acacia,  and  numerous  tribes,  adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  deep  crimson  and  bright  yellow,  ahound  ; 
and  although,  with  the  exception  of  the  park,  which 
has  been  raised  into  sweeping  undulations  by  arti- 
ficial meat  intonments  and  their  vicinity  pre- 
sent a  Bat  surface,  the  combinations  of  wood,  water, 
ami  green-sward,  yield  scenes  of  tranquil  beauty. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  cantonment 
is  the  country-residence  of  the  governor-general, 
with  its  magnificent  ornamental  park.  lor  this 
Barrackpore  is  indebted  to  the  Marquess  of  Well 

and   it    is   justly  considered    one    Of  the    finest    S] 
incus  of  dressed  and  ornamental  nature  which  taste 
has    ever  produced.      The    man-ion    is    elegant  and 
Commodious,  and    the   gardens    are    unrivalled,   both 
in   beauty    and    statelhn  aiug   the    grandeur 

of  Asiatic  proportions  With  the  picturesque  of  Euro- 
pean design.  A  large  stud  of  elephants  is  kept, 
and  these  noble  animals,  decorated  with  flowing 
jliuuls  of  scarlet  cloth,  edged  with  gold,  and  bearing 
freights  of  ladies  connected  with  the  Vice-regal  court, 
may  be  seen  pacing  along  the  flowery  labyrinths, — 
to  European  eyes  strain  In  a  private  garden. 

Barrackpore,  as  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  is  a  place 
ofgri  lor  all  classes  of  persons  from  Calcutta; 

indeed  it  is  the  grand  thoroughfare  to  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces. It  may  b>'  approached  either  by  the  river  or 
by  land.  Th  latter  approach  presents  sixteen  miles 
of  the  finest  ro.nl-  in  the  world,  very  broad,  kept  in 
r,  and  shaded,  to  the  great  delight  and 
comfort   of  the   various    traversers,    by  an    avenue    of 

The  traffic  is  very  considerable,  the  tide  hi- 
ring with    the    water-carriage,    conveyani 
every  description  Br  at  all  hours   of  the  day. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
leafy  canopy  above,  Europeans  seldom  venture  to 
brave  the  noontide  heat,  their  journeys  being  chiefly 
performed  in  the  morning  or  evening. 


The  journey  kpossj   mu-t   be  em  bunting 

to  those  who  delight  In  forest-scenery;  the  bandar 
man  is  apparent  in  th.  smooth,  finely  levelled 
which  offers  it™- If  to  the  traveller  i  but  a  den-  j, 
appears  to  doss  it  in  on  either  side.  Native  huU,  of 
the  wildest  and  simplest  construction,  meet  the  eye 
in  the  most  picturesque  situations;  many  with  scan  <  ly 
any  r  thut  afforded  by  the  overhanging 

branches  of  trees,  which  never  lose  th  .nan- 

aid  yet  not  destitute  of  an  uir  of  comfort;  the 
floors  licing  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  jars  and  other 
domestic  Utensils  neatly  arranged  and  kept  in  order. 
Monkeys  may  be  seen  disporting  unud-t  bans. 
ing  boughs,  the  jackal  glides  through  the  covert, 
and  the  woods  echo  with  the  sullen  notes  of  lonely 
birds.  The  denscness  of  the  population,  and  the 
vast  numbers  of  natives,  who  puss  along  rejoicing  in 

the  shade  which   tends  so  much  to  lighten  their  toil-, 
prevent  all  idea  of  solitude,  though  the  prospects  are 
I  uly  and  exclusively  sylvan. 
Soon  alter  Bishop  Ileber  arrived  in  India,  he  visited 
the  governor- general  ut  his  country  residence. 

We  went  (he  observes)  to  Barrackpore  on  the  28th  of 
October.  The  bouse  Itself  Is  handsome,  oontaining  three 
flue  sitting-rooms,  though  bat  few  bed-chambers,  indeed. 
ns  iii  this  climate  n<>  sleeping-rooms  are  sven  tolerable,  nn- 
ey  admit  the  southern  breeze,  there  can  be  hut  few 
in   any   hot  rdingly,   thut  at  Barrackpore   barely 

accommodates  Lord  Amherst's  own  familv;  and  his  A 
de-camp  and  visiters  sleep  in  bungalows,  built  at  some 
little  distance  from  it,  in  the  park.  Bungalow,  a  corruption 
of  Bengalee,  is  the  general  name,  in  this  country,  for  any 
SUMMITS  in  the  cottage  style,  and  only  of  one  floor.  Some 
of  these  are  spacious  and  comfortable  dwellings,  generally 
with  high  thatched  roofs  surrounded  with  a  verandah,  and 
containing  three  or  four  good  apartments,  with  bath-rooms, 
and  dressing-rooms  enclosed  Irom  the  eastern,  western,  or 
northern  verandahs. 

At  Barrackpore,  for  the  first  time,  I  mounted  an  elephant, 
the  motkm  of  which  I  thought  fur  from  disagreeable,  though 
very  different  from  that  of  a  horse.  As  the  animal  moves 
both  feet  on  the  same  side  at  once,  the  sensation  is  like 
that  of  being  earned  on  men's  shoulders.  A  full-grown 
elephant  carries  two  persons  in  the  hovvdah,  besides  the 
driver,  who  sits  on  his  neck,  and  a  servant  on  the  rruppor 
behind  with  an  umbrella.  The  hovvdah  is  not  unlike  the 
body  of  a  small  gig,  but  without  a  head.  At  Calcutta, 
or  within  live  miles  of  it,  no  elephants  are  allowed,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  accidents  which  they  occasion 
by  (Tightening  burses.  Those  at  Barrackpore  were  larger 
animals  than  1  had  expected  to  see,  two  of  them  were 
at  least  ten  feet  hii;h.  That  on  which  Lord  Amherst 
rode,  and  on  which  I  accompanied  him,  was  a  very  noble 
fellow,  dressed  up  in  splendid  trappings,  which  were  a 
i  from  the  Kin;;  of  Oude,  and  ornamented  all 
over  with  fish  embroidered  in  gold,  a  device  which  is  here 
considered  s  badge  of  royalty.  1  was  amused  bv  one  pecu- 
liarity, winch  I  had  never  before  heard  of;  while  the 
pliant  is  going  on,  a  man  walks  bv  Ins  side,  telling  him 
to  tread,  bidding  him  "take  care,"  "step  out," 
warning  him  that  the  road  is  rough,  slippery,  Be.,  all 
which  the  animal  is  supposed  to  understand,  :ind  to  take 
m  accordingly.  The  mahout  says  Bathing,  but 
guides  him  by  pressing  his  legs  to  his  neck,  on  tl 
winch  he  wishes  him  to  turn,  urging  him  forward  with  the 
point  of  a  formidable  goad,  and  stopping  bun  by  a  blow  on 
the  forehead  with  the  hut-end  of  the  same  m-trmnciit. 

The  cantonment  of  Barrackpore  is  very  prv'.tv,  COM 

of  a  huge  village  inhabited  by  soldiers,  wuli  bengal 
for  die  Buropean  oAeers  and  other  white  inhabit 
an>  attracted  hither  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  vicinity 
of  the  governor's  .  or  the  beauty  and  convei, 

of  the  river.      In  the   park  several    un 

them  the  Ghyal,  an  animal  of  the 

buffalo   kind,    with  immensely   large   b nis.   and  a   native 
of  Thibet  and   Nepaul.     It  is  vet)  much   larger  than  the 
largest    Indian   cattle,    but    hardly,   I    think,    equal   to    nn 
h  hull:   its  tail  is  bushy,  and  its  bonis  form  aim 
Of    white    and    solid   Inine    to    lbs  ■    its  fore- 

head.     There   is   also   another   beautiful  animal  of  the  OSS 
kind,  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  wbich  is  kept  in  a 
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(tail,  and  led  about  by  two  men  to  exercise  daily.  They 
complain  of  iu  wild  and  untameable  spirit,  ami  when  I 
m  it,  they  had  hampered  its  mouth  with  such  an  appa- 
ratus of  bit  and  bridle,  that  the  poor  thing  was  almost 
choked.  It  is  extremely  strong  and  bony,  of  beautiful 
form,  has  a  fine  eye  and  good  countenance,  and  though 
not  striped  like  the  zebra,  is  beautifully  clouded  Willi 
different  tints  of  ash  and  mouse  colour. 

We  met  two  lynxes  during  our  ride,  also  taking  the  air, 
lad  each  by  his  keeper,  one  of  them  in  body-clothe-,  like 
an  English  grey  hound,  both  perfectly  tame,  and  extremely 
beautiful  creatures.  about  the  sixo  of  a  large  spanic,,  and 
in  form  and  colour  something  between  a  fox  ana  a  cat,  but 
with  the  silky  fur  and  characteristic  actions  of  the  latter. 
The  other  animals,  consisting  of  two  or  three  tigers  and 
leopards,  two  different  kinds  of  bears,— one  Bengalee,  the 
oilier  from  Sinrapore,  a  porcupine,  a  kangaroo,  monkeys, 
moose-deer,  birds,  &c,  are  kept  in  a  menagerie,  their  dens 
all  very  clean,  and,  except  one  of  the  bears  and  one  liy  :in  i, 
all  very  tame. 

Alligators  come  on  shore  to  bask,  and  there  is  one  small 
one  in  a  pond  in  the  park.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  one, 
which  seems  like  the  common  crocodile  of  the  Nile,  has  a 
nose,  and  is  harmless,  unless  provoked.  The  Other  is 
somewhat  smaller,  has  a  round  snubbed  head,  and  fre- 
quently at  lacks  dogs  and  other  similar  animals,  and  is 
incs  dangerous  to  men  who  go  into  the  river.  The 
Indian  squirrel,  which  abounds  in  the  park,  is  smaller 
than  ours,  more  of  an  ash  colour,  with  two  black  and  white 
streaks  down  its  back;  and  lives  not  only  in  trees,  but  in 
the  thatch  of  houses. 

The  garrison  of  Barrackporc  consists  of  several 
regiments  of  tepoys,  under  the  command  of  a  major- 
general;  the  staff  if  exceedingly  numerous,  embracing 
appointments  peculiar  to  the  station.  There  are, 
besides,  a  considerable  number  of  private  residents, 
the  families  of  retired  officers,  and  widows,  who,  pos- 
sessing large  connexions  in  India,  prefer  it  as  a  resi- 
dence to  the  parent  state;  many  of  these  persons 
possess  considerable  wealth,  and  live  in  a  style  of 
appropriate  splendour.  Cadets,  formerly,  on  their 
arrival  at  Calcutta,  were  permitted  to  travel  alone,  or 
in  company  with  other  bids,  as  ignorant  and  inexpe- 
rienced as  themselves,  to  the  plates  of  their  destina- 


tion ;  but  now,  such  as  arc  posted  to  regime  ,it- 
stationed  at  ililh  rent  places,  are  appointed  to  do  duty 
at  Barrackporc,  until  they  can  be  sent  up  the  river, 
under  the  cure  of  an  experienced  officer.  Hen- they 
are  taught  their  first  military  lessons,  and  perform 
their  duties  under  the  eye  of  a  major-general. 

Bishop  Heber  again  visited  Harrackpore,  which  he 
reached  from  Calcutta  by  water. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  (he  says,)  I  paid  I  visit  to 

the  governor  at  Burrackpore.  I  went  by  water 
enough  in  the  morning  to  preach  to  the  congregation, 
which,  fir  limit  of  «  church,  assembles  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  government-house.  The  distance  by  water  is  about 
twenty-lour  miles,  which,  with  a  favourable  tide  and  a  good 
set  of  rowers,  may  be  ascended  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
The  river  continues  of  near  Iv  the  same  width  as  at  Calcutta; 
its  bunks  are  covered  with  fruit-trees  ami  villages,  with 
many  very  haiid-ouie  pagodas. 

It  is  with  regret  we  observe  the  circumstance  here 
alluded  to  by  the  bishop,  that  in  so  Important  I 
station  us  Barrackporc  the  member*  of  the  Established 
Church  had  then  no  place  devoted  to  the  celebration 

of  divine  worship  according  to  their  own  faith.  Let 
us  hope  that  such  is  not  still  the  CI  D.  I.  E, 

[From  the  At'uHic  Journal,  and  Hisiior  linn  it's  Journal.] 


The  heavenly  bodies  were  not  made  for  man,  and  to  them 
his  utmost  power  cannot  reach.  The  World  which  he  in- 
habits forms  but  the  fraction  of  an  unit  in  the 
upon  which  they  are  moulded.  It  disappears  even  in  the 
range  of  distance  at  which  they  are  placed;  ami  when 
seen  from  some  of  the  nearest  planets,  it  is  but  a  dull  spook 
in  the  firmament.  Under  this  conviction,  the  astronomer 
must  feel  his  own  comparative  insignificance;  and  amidst 
the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  this  material  universe,  the 
proudest  spirit  must  be  abased,  and  filled  for  the  reception 
of  those  noble  truths  which  can  be  impressed  only  on  nn 
humble  and  a  softened  heart.  He,  indeed,  who  has  rightly 
interpreted  the  hand-writing  of  God  in  the  heavens,  must 
lie  well  prepared  to  appreciate  it  in  the  record  of  His  revealed 
will. Quarterly  lleview 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  BRIDGES. 


IHuYI  AM)  BRIDGE,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Having  already  given  an  account  of  Suspension  Bridges*, 
we  now  proceed  with  a  history  of  Bridges  of  the  usual 
construction ;  comprising  under  that  term  every  kind  of 
structure  intended  to  carry  n  road  or  canal  across  a  river, 
valley,  or  other  obstmction  to  its  continuity. 

The  antiquity  of  Bridges  must  be  nearly  coeval  with  that 
of  tin-  human  race.  After  providing  food,  dwelling-places, 
and  clothes,  one  of  the  first  wants  of  which  society  would  be 
sensible  would  be  that  of  some  means  of  crossing  the 
streams  and  brooks  by  which  it  was  surrounded;  and 
natural  bridges,  consisting  of  trunks  of  trees  which  had 
fallen  across  ■  rivulet,  or  masses  of  roek  wedged  in  a  moun- 
tain-fissure, would  present  models  for  imitation  where  such 
did  not  already  exist. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  bridge  in  history  is  of  that 
stated  by  Herodotus  (Book  i.)  to  have  been  built  by  a  (|iieen 
Nitocril  across  the  Kuphratcs  at  Babylon,  to  connect  the 
two  portion!  of  the  city  lying  on  either  shore.  According 
tn  that  historian,  this  work  consisted  of  squared  beams  laid 
■long  the  topi  of  a  series  of  stone  piers,  which  were  built 
in  t he  bed  of  the  river,  the  waters  having  been  diverted  for 
a  time  from  their  natural  channel,  to  admit  of  this  being 
done.  Some  of  the  beams  composing'  the  road-way  were 
removed  every  evening,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  banks  from  robbing  one  another.  We  believe  that 
modern  travellers  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  any  vestiges 
of  this  bridge  among  the  interesting  remains  of  that  city, 
and  its  site  is  therefore  uncertain. 

Such  must  have  been  the  form  of  all  bridges  previous  to 
the  application  of  the  arch.  The  precise  period  of  its  dis- 
oovery  has  been  much  disputed.  Two  masses  of  stone,  or 
two  trees,  mutually  supporting  each  other  over  a  chasm,  by 
being  ic((/i/<</  together,  present  the  general  principle  of 
•  Sec  Saturday  Mai—iai,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  210 
Vol.  VIII. 


the  arch,  which  must  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  require  great  ingenuity  to 
place  three,  or  even  four  stones  in  a  similar  position  to 
support  one  another,  by  being  hewed  into  such  a  form  that 
none  could  fall  between  those  adjacent  to  it,  without  first 
displacing  them,  which  their  weight  and  mutual  friction 
prevented  them  from  doing.  Arches  of  this  simple  form  are 
now  known  to  exist  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is 
supposed  by  some  that  such  arches  were  used,  by  the  Baby- 
lonian builders. 

But  an  arch,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  implies 
many  separate  stones,  arranged  to  support  one  another  in  a 
cun'f,  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  material:  and  at  what 
period,  and  by  what  people,  such  an  arch  was  first  used,  is 
uncertain.  The  Etrurians  were  acquainted  with  it.  and  the 
great  sewers  of  ancient  Rome  called  the  Cloacre  Maxima?, 
generally  referred  to  the  supposed  period  of  the  Tarquins 
(about  600  years  B.C.),  are  the  oldest  works  existing,  in 
which  the  arch  is  found. 

As  the  arch  never  appears  in  any  existing  remains  of 
Grecian  architecture,  we  may  infer  that  nation  to  hare 
either  been  unacquainted  with  it,  or  to  have  neglected  it 
from  some  principle  of  taste  or  habit.  As  there  must  have 
btas  frequent  intercourse  between  the  Dorian  colonies  of 
Italy  and  their  mother-country,  we  can  hardly  suppose  this 
important  invention  could  have  been  long  concealed  from 
so  intellectual  a  people,  and  yet  the  second  supposition  is 
equally  difficult  of  explanation.  It  is  certain  that,  during 
the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Athenian  republic,  there 
was  no  means  of  crossing  the  river  Cephisus,  except  by 
boats,  till  the  emperor  Hadrian  built  a  bridge  over  it. 

The  Romans,  having  been  taught  the  construction  of  the 
arch  by  their  brethren  of  Etruria.  availed  themselves  of  it 
on  all  occasions,  and  were  enabled  to  construct  bridges  in 
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ever)'  part  of  their  enormruis  empire,  which  remain  to  llif 
present  day  to  attest  their  power  and  their  skill. 

IKS. 

Turn*  were  eight  bridges  ill  ancient  Rome,  the  o) 
which,  called  I'ons  Suliliriiis.  is  stated  to  have  I 

1  was  that  alleged  (■>  have  be* 
the  troops  of  Pontenna  by  Horatius  t 

-inallv  of  Umber;   it  was   relmill  with 
is  Lepidua,  and  than  1  tl>*-  name 

whs:  it  wui  again  restored  in  marble  hf 
.iper-r  Antoninus  Pius,  and  it  was  from  this  bridge 
thatllie  bod)  of  the  infamous  Hclingabalus  waa  east  into  the 
Tiber.    Portions  of  its  ruins  are  still  extant  near  tin- 
tine  Hill. 

The  Pons  Triumphalis  was  that  over  which  persons 
passed  in  their  way  to  the  Capitol,  to  whom  an  ovation  had 
been  decreed  by  tho  senate ;  its  ruins  are  still  visible  near 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican. 

The  present  I'onte  Sislo  was  rebuilt  by  Pops  Sixtus  tho 
Fourth,  on  the  site  of  (lie  Janiculiiie  brttiye,  restored  in 
marble  l>y  Antoninus  Pius,  from  one  still  more  ancient, 
situated  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  city. 

The  I'ons  .Tliut  was  originally  built  by  the  Kmperor 
Hadrian,  opposite  the  Mausoleum  he  intended  lor  the  place 
of  his  sepulture.  It  was  restored  by  Pope  Clement  the 
Ninth,  and  is  now  called  Ponle  Sant'  Anyelo,  the  Mauso- 
leum being  the  present  Castel  di  Sunt'  Angclo. 

The  bridge  now  called,  from  the  church   near  it,  ' 
Santa  Maria,  but  more  commonly  I'onte  rotto,  fruiii  two  of 
its  arches  being  fallen  in,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old 
Roman  Pom  Senatorius,  over  which  tho  senate   wi 
procession  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books.    This  bridge  is 
near  the  Palatine  Hill. 

The  I'ons  Miliius  was  built  by  Scauru*  in  the  ii 
Sylla,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city, on  the  modern  load 
to  Florence.     There  are  two  historical  events  of   u.; 
connected  with  this  bridge:  on        I  caused   the  am- 

bassadors of  the  AUobroges  to  be  arrested,  and  obtained 
confirmation  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  by  the  letters  .found  ill 
their  possession;  and  it  was  near  the  Milvian  bridge  that 
I  itantine  the  Oreat  defeated  his  rival  jjaxcutiu..,  op 
which  occasion  the  former  asserted  he  had  that  miraculous. 
of  the  Cross  which  effected  his  conversion.  This 
bridge  was  restored  by  Nicholas  tho  Fifth,  and  is  now  called 

i'onte  molle. 

There  ore  many  other  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  chielly  erei  led  during  the  decline  of  |hc  empire. 

The  celebrated  bri ■!_  I   by  order  of  the  Emperor 

Trajan  over  the  Danube,  is  only  known  front  'he  descrip- 
tions of  Dion  Cassius  and  others,  whose  accounts  of  it  arc 
vary  various,  though,  they  all  agree  as  to  its  magnitude. 
The  historian  just  mentioned  states,  that  it  had  twmty 
piers,  and  that  its  largest  arches  were  1 70  feet  in  span  *, 
and  raised  150  feet  above  the  river.  The  architect  was 
Apollodorus,  the  same  who  designed  the  forum  and  column 
at  Koine,  commemorating  the  victories  of  Trajan  over  the 
Dasians.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  of  this  bridge  are 
still  visible  under  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Danube,  about 
three  miles  from  Gladova,  near  tho  frontier  division  of 
'Wallachia  and  Bulgaria:  but  according  to  the  account  of 
modern  traveller-.,  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
piers  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  Roman  empire  and  its  successors  were  also  indebted 
to  Trajan  for  the  fine  bridge  over  tho  Tagus  in  the  province 
of  Estramadura:  the  Arabians  gave  the  name  of  Utiinla- 
rat-al-seif,  or  Bridge  of  the  Sicord,  to  the  structure,  and 
hence  the  town  where  it  is  situated  derives  its  present  name. 

'  There  are  several  terms  employed  ia  describing  arches  and 
bridge*,  wMi  watch  the  reader  should  be  arquae  ' 

■pan  or  chard  of  an  arch,  is  the  horiuntal  distance  between 
is  or  abutments  which  tuppoti  i  si  the  pointi  whert 

the  arrli  lajfai  or  tpringi.  A  straight  line  being  supposed  drawn  at 
■ 

rrttd  u*4  n  the  height  from  lhi«  line  or  chord,  to  the  highest 

aajatej  '■•       '    -  '■■ .  '<■■  >i/it<.  "I  ths  arch.    This  tern,  though 

nly,  will  be  used  in  this  paper  even 

•«nd  other  runes. 

•  -.>■•»,  or  rmruairr-,  are  the  xeparale  piece*  of  which  the 

■  roaapond  i  they  are  usually  odd  in  number,  the  centre  one 

i  ailed  the  hn-Uamt,  which  is  si  the  highest  part  of  tht!  curve. 

untas  formed  by  the  lower  and  upper  faces  ol  the  viw- 

ihe  former,  or  real  outline  of  the  arch.it  called  the  infra 

I  he  ipandrif  is  the  space  comprised  between  the  upright  line  of 
tha  pier,  the  read-way,  and  the  carve  of  the  extrado.  Kach  arch, 
therefore,  has  two  spandrilt,  which  are  usually  equal  and  Mimlar, 


This   bridge  was  fiTO  feet   long,  and  c  '    ■  I 

circular  arches,  the  lamest  hem:.'  101  feel  in  span,  and  of 
such  an   aliunde   as  i  ■    800   li->t 

above  the  i  n  important 

point  in  military  I)  destroyed 

D)  the  llritish  during  the  campaign  of  1809,  in  order  to  cut 

oif  the  roipmunii  ation,  and  to  impede  the  advance  of  the 
Ptench  army.  In  OUT  paper  ,.ii  Suspension  Bridges,  M 
mentioned  that  a  temporary  Ige  was  subsequently 

thrown  across  one  of  the  ruined  arches,  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  a  detachment  of  our  troops  t. 

The  arch  of  (he  widest  span  which  occtirs  in  any  Rotten 
bridge  is  in  that  at    1  died  the  Ponta  del  Casto! 

Voeeliiii:  the  centre  ono  of  the  three  is  170  feet. 

Op/  limits  will  t|ut   allow   of  any  description  of  the  nu- 
merous other  works  of  this  class  spread  over  all  southern  and 
D  Eur.>pc 

ROMAN    AQl  l'.DUCTS. 

Tim  construction  of  those  stupendous  works  for  the  conus- 
ance of  water  from  distant  sources,  to  towns  deficient  in 
that  necessary,  so  abundant  over  every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire,  is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  attributed  lo  the 
ignorance  of  that  people  ill  the  simplest  laws  of  hyilro- 
ij.  According  to  Julius  Krontiutis,  Koine,  in  lu< 
time  (about  a.i>  supplied  with  water  from  nina 

night  from  distances  varying  front  ten  to  sixty 
wiles,   partly  along  subterranean   passages,  and   partly  on 
I  io  valleys,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground.    One  of  these  aqm  -.was 

1   on  arches  for  a  distance  of  forty-two  mil*  -       I 

npire  was  equally  provided  with 
mpplj  of  water  by  means  of  similar  works,  and 
the   remains  of  the  arcades  required  lor  these  pu 
utiioiig  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  antiquity. 

i  existing  -.  i  an  ancient  aqucdui 

that  portion  of  one  (ailed  the  I'ont  du  (lard,  tin 
north  of  Nisiues,  in  the   province   of  Langued 

initials  stil  n  it.  U  is  supposed  to  hau-  been 

built  by  Agrippa,  the   friend  and   general  of  Ai 
convey   the  water.-,  of  the   spring  of  the   p  ,    ire  to 

Nemausus,  or  Nismeg.  The  lower  tier  of  arches,  of  on  feel 
in  span,  are  six  in  number.  The  second  tier  consist*  ol 
eleven,  and  the  up|ier  of  thirl)  -live.  The  level  of  the  top  of 
these  is  about  fiftj   j  ilial  of  the  river  pardon. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  built  o  bridge  alongside  of  this  tier 
and  corresponding  with  it;  and  nil  trave  that 

the  imperfections  ol   the  modern  stru.  iking 

contrast  to  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  the  ancient  work, 
structure  is  ruined  at  each  extremity,  and  tllUi  dis- 
I  from  'he  rest  of  the  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  winch, 

however,  are  m  tolerable  preservation.  The  injury  is  sup- 
posed to  haye  been  committed  b)  the  Northern  burhaiians 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  count ry.  Hut  one  still 
more  formidable  to  the  structure  was  perpetrated  0)  the 
Due  de  Rohan  ut  the  beginning  of  ihe  last  century,  who,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  his  artillery  during  the  reUj 
persecutions  in  Languedoc,  cut  away  the  piers  of  the 
second  range  of  arches  for  one  third  of  their  thickness,  and 
three  yards  in  height.  Nothing  but  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  could  have  saved  it  from  subsequent  destruction  ; 
as  it  was,  it  suffered  considerable  settlements. 

Aqueducts,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  have   been 

constructed  in  modern  times,  and  we  now  <  arrj  canals  over 

valleys   by    means  of  arcades   similar   to    t.  -lent 

Roman  work.      When    such   a   structure    is  employed  for 
a  road-way  or  rail-road  it   is  called  a  viaiimt, — an  u- 
term, — for  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  i~  a  brid) 

Our  readers  will  be  better  able  to  apprceiati  the  merits 
of  such  works,  if  we  brn-llv  explain  in  what  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  arches  consists.  If  an  arch  had  no  super- 
structure lo  support,  there  arc  certain  curves  in  which  the 
wedge-shaped  vouasoira  might  be  arranged  so  as 
perfect  stability,  or  so  that  no  [portion  of  (he  surfaces  of 
these  stones  which  arc  in  contact,   shall    be  pressed  more 

I  H-  I.  i  riew  Of*  tie 
to  Sir  II.  Douglas's  work  on  military  bridges. 

;  \\  In  n  labour  was  cbeap,  because  I  be  i  ommaaded  to  an 

unlimited  extent,  in  cons.  a  was 

perhaps  con  and  shorter    method  ot  crfeeting  the 

object,  lo  liillld  a  |- 
and  unii 

We  know  that  tin-  I 

of  any  great  length.  workmanship  I 

pressure  of  a  current  of  water  descending  from  a  considerable  i 
uon. 
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lh  in   another,  MM   therefore  there  would   bo   110  ti  I 

in  gin  wa)  in  one  pert  m than  toother.    A  dooMt   i" 

r  over  u  building,   may  lie  buill  of  small   iton 
brieks,  which  would  be  porftictl)  leeure,  of  whatever  iiiuk- 
niliidc  it  might   be,  provi  led  tliu  materials  wore  sound,  tod 
properl)  pul  together*.    Butirchei  m  general!)  i 
tosu|  superstructure,  mid  un  account  ol  the  ourva- 

tuiv  "i  iii«-  ,u. 'li,  there  nilst  be  ■  greater  depth 

the  ipandrili  than  over  the  crow*,  or  liiKhc.it  part;  and 

iquently,  a  greater  weight  preaaing  on  UM  hauuuhoit  of 

iroh. 

Thin  onuses  tin-  necessity  fur  varying  the  -i*<-  ol  the 

voussoirs,  to  that  those  which  form   tile  lower  part  of  the 

be  enabled  to  roaial  this  additional  weight ;  and 

the  whole  oust  be  oonttruoted  who  referenoe  to  thu  iu- 

tquality  of  preeaure  exerted  among  the  aroh-stonee.   In 

aonaequenot  of  this  ehangs  in  the  conditions  of  tha  probhMn. 

I     i  ■ .  iinct  an  arch  with  an]   other  eurve  than  the 

ai  the  practical  difficulty,  hothin 

framing  the  centering  of  timber  to  support  the  arch 

while  the)  arc  being  put  up,  anil  hecausc  in  this  case  it  i.s 

neceesar)  to  give  each  of  these  s  different  (bra  of  outline, 
M  thai  Whet)  put  together,  the  intrado  may  bo  of  the  proper 
eurve.      Hence  builders,  in  all   i  line  theaa 

phcateil  curves,  have  almost  always  adopted  tha   circle i 

ami    in    or.lcr  to  obviate    the   IOUOM   of  — TrTTf*    arising 

from  tha  theoretical  denoiency,  the]  have  made  the  nue- 

large  enough  to  aneuio  stability;  that   is,   they  have 
inailc    than    deep    enough    in    every    part  of   the  arch  to 

include  the  proper  curve  of  equal  pressure  between  the  in- 
trado and  extrude 

li  however  now  hecamo  a  |x>int  of  importance  to  ascertain 
the  minimum  of  size  of  the  vouaeoin  oompatible  with  the 

Hit)  of  a  circular  arch, — this  is  the  point  on  which  the 
architect  uni-l  .show  his  science,  so  thai  than  may  bo  no 
iiaolaat  waste  of  material.     One  mode  of  obtaining  iu- 

.i.'.iseil  stability  would  obviously  be  to   load  the  vert. 

crown,  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of 

tic   spainlnU  mi   the  haunches,   which   has  ale 

dene)  to  force  up  the  voussoirs  at  that  part.  Hut  this 
ly  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  the 
road-nay  of  a  bridge  straight,  and  would  give  an  inele- 
gant clumsiness  to  the  outline  of  the  structure.  The  next 
rce  consists  in  lightening  the  weight  on  the  haumhi  s, 
by  leaving  arched  cavities  in  the  ipandrtla,  and  this  is  what 
is  usual))  done  iii  modern  bridges;  the  same  end  oombined 
with  a  more  elegant  outline  of  intrado.  is  obtained  by  adopt- 
ing elliptic  arches,  as  was  done  with  the  Waterloo  and  new 
London  bridges. 

Tuk  first  important  epoch  in  tha  history  of  bridge  build- 
ing,  which  occurred  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  the  establishment  of  the  religious  society  called 
the  "Brethren  of  the  Bridge,**  the  object  of  which  wi 

secure  travellers  from  the  dan  gel  I  mil  the  anarchy 

which  reigned  over  Western  Europe  alter  the  decline  of  the 
second,  and  previous,  to  the  establishment  of  the  third,  or 

uni,  race   of  French   nionarchs.     The   mode  adopted 
for   effecting  their  benevolent   purpose  by  the  members   of 
this    admirable    institution,   was   to   keep  up  and   improve 
the  principal  reads,  and  In  build  bridge!  where  they  CI 
riven.     We    refer   our  readers   h)   Vol  VI.   p.  110,   fur  an 

account  of  the  bridge  at  Avignon,  built  under  the  auspices 
ni  tins  institution. 

The  •'  Brethren  of  the  Bridge"  erected  a  bridge  at  1 
of    SO    arches,    and    another    also  over  the    Rhone   of   19 

arches,  besides  several  smaller  in  the  abutments.  Both 
these  works  ire  remarkable  for  not  being  in  a  straight  line 

on  their  plans,  but  curved  so  as  to  present  a  convex  front 
to  the  current  of  the  river;   they  still  exist. 

.  iataresting anecdote  relating  to  this  mentioned  in 

tha  I  ;. 'Iii. ma,  article,  "  demon 

iber,  intended  foi  chemical  inocesses, 
"i'Ii  .i  brick  arch,  drc  f  the  proper  curve  ( a cati 

i  the  requisite  length  against  a  smooth  up- 
.  uul  by  marking  on  this  in  etialk  the  exact  carve  in 
bain  hung;  tlv  lor  the  arch  being  made  ,o 

ilus  model,  il»'  arch  was  built,  and  found  to  lie   perfectly 
Spun  after,  requiring  another  vault  precisely 
like  thi  i  to  adopt  the  same  pre- 

.  bui  during  his  absence,  the  men,  conceiting 
thai  the  gentleman  was  "  over  particular,"  and  that  a  circle  ■■ 
"  ilo  ju-i  si  well,"  made  the  new  centering  accordingly,  and  buih 
the  arch  onit;  the  gentleman  returned  to 

.uul  when  that  was  done,  down  lull  the  arch,— a  valuable  comment 
on  the  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  practical  over  ifirerttical 
ledge,  as  it  is  termed,  "  a  bricklayer  must  know  how  to  build  . 
belter  than  j  sciileiiiaii." 


It  may  bo  easily  imagined  th  .i 
men  w  ho  i 

the  magnifd  I  .-drds  w  h 

must  ban  I  bet  masters  of  • 

art   of  their   urU.  and  were  cap 

t   spun.     The  bridge  over  the 
Alher,  at  Brioude,  in  Auvergne.and  called  VieilU  Brioude, 
was  built  in    ||.',  I,  by  (ircuicr  and   I 
arch  is  It  i  feet  in  span,  and  7u  feet  in  height,  t 
at  the  ernwn  being  onlv   '»  feel  ;|  inches  dc 

I  mother  at  t  r  thu  Orac  at  Grenoble,  of 

I  in  span  :  and   a   bridge   built  at  Verona,  in 
has  an  arch  of  160 

I         I       liana,  who,  in  every  part  of  the  extensive  empire 
they  fiiunded  in  tha  sixth,  seventh,  and  subsequent  centu- 
ries, led  lh,'  wa)  in  cultivating  literature  and  - 
Studying  the  works  of  the  (Jreeks  and    K 

backward  in  the  erection  of  new  bridges  in  their  Spanish  do- 

iniuious,  to  facilitate  mutual  intcre.au  i|,e  diffe- 

rent provinces;   and  rivalled  the  Roman   structures  of  thu 
description   ill   the  magnitude  and    solidiiv    of   their 
own.     A  vow  and  account  of  one  of  the  finest,  that  a!  I 
dovu,  built  by  Hcscbam,  son  of  Abdulruliman,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  of  our  ora,  will  be  found  in   thu 

Saturday  Magaatme,  vol.  VL  p.  2.15. 

One  of  the  most  noted  bridge,  in  Kumpc.  from  it-  b 
mentioned  in  several  poetic  works  of  the  highest  ordi  I 
the  Uiu.to  at  \  einee,  built  by  Antonio  da  PoQte,  in 

after  a  design  of  Michael  Angela  as  it  is  said,     i 
only  Mil  feet  in  spaii,  the  versed  sine  being  -itij ;  with  so 
ueiil,    the   roadway  i-  |j  very  steep  u| 

side,  and  is  formed  into  a  High!  of  marble  steps:   the. 
two  rows  of  shops  on  it,  dividing  the  road  into  three  narrow 
streets,  winch  communicate  with  one  another  by  .in 

way  at  the  centre,   running  across  the  width  of  tlie  bridge, 
which  i.    The  whole  structure  resembles  less  a 

bridge  than  an  architectural  composition  supported  by  an 
arch,  and  we  think  that,  if  divested  of  its  associations,  it 
would  not  excite  much  admiration  in  any  respect.  Prom 
the  nature  of  the  sit.-,  it  required  an  extended  founda- 
tion, which  rests  on  about  I'J.BOO  piles  of  elm,  th. 
pen-e  of  the  whole  uuiouilted  to  tijO.UOO  due 

Venice  possesses  altogether  no  leas  than  MO  br. 

over  its  canals. 

mi:  to rnotfl  or  r.ni:.vr  wtilAi.v. 

As  might  bo  supposed,  our  own  country  yields  to  none 
in  the  world,  as  regards  the  number,  magnitude,  beauty, 
and  variety  of  our  bridges;  and  though  we  cannot  Ixmst  Of 
possessing  any  Roman  work  of  this  kind,  yet  we  have 
one  more  ancient  than  any  in  Europe,  not  erected  by 
that  people,  and  which  is  unrivalled  fur  ii 
struclion;  we  mean  that  at  (J  my  land,  in  . 
This  is  supposed    to   have   been   built    about 

mi-pointcd  arch, 
in  the  centre,  the  abutments  Standing  on  the  angles  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  It  i- placed  at  the  junction  of  three- 
roads,  which  thus  terminate  at  the  crown  of  the  bi 
The  steep  aseetttS  are  made  into  steps,  paved  with  small 
stones  set  edgewise)  at  the  foot  of  one  segment  there  is 
the  ruined  statue  of  some  Saxon  monarch,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  bo  Elhelhert. 

The  Undue  at  Burton-on-Trent  was  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Bernard,  abbot  of  that  place.    It  is  tl 
bridge  in  England,  being   1040  feet  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  consisting  of  3\  arches. 

A  brief  notice  of  the   1-oudoii   Bridges   has   a; 
the    first  volume  of  the  Suluriltii/  Magazine ;  but  tie 
terest  of  the  subject  to  every  inhabitant   of  tin-  luctn 
will  warrant  us  in  entering  into  a  more  detailed  i.e. 
and  we  shall  bestow  the  greater  part  of  our  space  on  old 
London    Bridge,  a  structure   peculiarly   endeared   to  all 
antiquarians  and  historians  of  our  city,  and  the  destruction 
of  wliich  they  must  deplore  while  the)  admit  its  . 

The   first    Bridge   over  the  Thames   was  one  of  wisnl, 
erected  in  r  'he  site  of  the  present  St. 

Uotolph's  wharf.     A  statute  of  *ving  EthelrcJ  the  Second. 

t  It  is  nearly  equalled  bv  one  in  a  bridge  over  the  Danube,  buill 
by  \Vicbeking,  in  1806.     I  ci  3 

inches  vers  'he  voussoirs  at  the  crown  btine.  (>  feet  d 

issed  by  that  over  the  Dee  at  Chester,  erected 

in  the  Merchant  of  Vrniet,  by  Otway  in  Ynia 
id,   and   by  Lord  liyrou  in   ChiUti  limietd,  besides  many 
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fixing  the  tolls  to  bo  paid  by  boats  bringing  fish  to 
••  B>  alludes   to   this   bridge;   and   tin-   fleet   of 

Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  in  an  invasion  he  made  on  this 
country,  was  injured  and  impeded  in  its  progress  up  the 
mer  by  running  foul  of  it. 

The  origin  of  this  bridge  is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be 
notice*!.  There  had  been  a  ferry  at  the  spot,  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  left  it*  to  an  only  daughter,  named 
Mary,  who,  being  in  good  circumstances,  founded  a  house 
qf  titters,  or  convent,  near  the  church  of  St  Mary  Overie, 
8  uthwark.  the  present  St.  Saviour's,  and  endowed  it 
with  the  ferry  and  its  proceeds.  This  convent  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  college  of  priests,  who  built  this 
wooden  bridge,  and  maintained  it  in  repair,  till  finding  that 
the  expense  would  be  ultimately  saved  by  a  greater  imme- 
diate outlay,  agreed  with  the  citizens  of  London,  who  were 
chiefly  benefited  b\  it,  to  substitute  one  of  stone. 

The  wooden  bridge  had  been  exposed  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes ;  it  was  nearly  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection  by  the 
Norwegian  Prince,  OUf,  who  attacked  the  city  in  behalf  of 
his  ally,  King  Kthclicd,  whom  the  citizens  had  refitted  to 
acknowledge.  In  1016,  Canute,  being  prevented  hy  the 
bridge  from  sailing  up  the  river,  dug  a  eliannel  at  the 
southern  end  and  earned  his  llect  through  it  to  the  western 
side  of  the  bridge.  In  November,  1091,  the  greater  part  of 
the  bridge  was  carried  away  by  a  violent  Hood ;  it  was  then 
repaired  by  a  tax  levied  on  the  city  by  William  the  Second. 
In  1 136  it  was  again  damaged  by  a  fire,  and  though  again 
restored,  in  1 163  it  was  found  to  be  in  so  dilapidated  a  con- 
dition as  to  require  to  be  nearly  entirely  rebuilt,  which  it 
was  under  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Colkiuki  m  ■•■,  a 
priest  and  chaplain.  When  the  college  resolved  to  erect  a 
stone  bridge,  attention  was  turned  to  Peter,  as  the  person 
best  qualified  for  conducting  the  work,  and,  as  it  proved,  lie 
amply  justified  the  choice;  for  so  sound  was  the  edifice  ho 
raised,  that  it  endured  for  600  years,  trials  which  would  have 
destroyed  most  others. 

The  new  bridge  was  begun  about  1 1 76,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  old  wooden  one.  So  strongly  was  the  DMatjfty 
for  such  a  work  felt,  that  contributions  to  it  flowed  from  all 
parts;  the  king  gave  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  wool  J,  the 
pope's  legate,  the  Cardinal  di  Petraleone,  gave  1000  marks 
towards  the  expense,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  multitudes  of  other  persons,  contributed  according  to 
their  means. 

The  piers  were  built  on  a  framework  of  elm  piles,  driven 
in  as  close  as  they  could  stand,  with  oak-sleepers  laid  on 
the  tops,  and  the  intervals  Ailed  in  with  rubble.  The 
cofTrc-dains,  which  were  made  round  each,  were  never 
removed,  and  constituted  the  sterlings,  which  formed  so 
singular  a  feature  in  this  venerable  structure.  The  lower 
courses  of  the  masonry,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water, 
were  laid  in  pitch  instead  of  mortar,  for  at  that  time  no 
cement  of  lime  was  known,  which  was  capable  of  setting 
under,  and  resisting  the  action  of  water. 

In  1205  Peter  died},  and  three  merchants  of  London 
were  appointed  to  complete  the  work,  which  they  did  in 
four  years  more.  The  bridge  when  finished  contained  20 
arches,  of  the  pointed  Gothic  form,  of  unequal  magnitude ; 
the  total  length  was  915  feet,  and  its  width  73  feet. 

The  master-mason  of  the  work,  whose  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  erected  a  chapel,  at  his  own  cost,  on  the  east 

*  There  is  an  antique  monumental  figure  in  St.  Saviour's  Church, 
Soatbwark,  which  is  traditionally  ».iid  to  be  that  of  this  ferrymaa. — 
See  J.  T.  Sunn's  Aniu/umrt  tf  Imlam* 

t  Bt,  Ma«J  '  "Ik 'hurch  was  a  small  church  built  by  a  citizen 
named  Cole;  it  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Gn 
alley,  in  the  Poultry.  After  the  destruction  of  it  by  the  Ureal  1  ire 
in  1666,  the  parish  was  anneicd  to  that  of  St.  Mildred.  Misled  by 
the  name,  some  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  Peter  was. of  Col- 
chester, but  it  appears  most  probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  London. 

*  Hence  arose  the  popular  belief  and  saying,  that  the  foundations 
of  Old  l-ondon  IS  ridge  were  laid  on  wool-packs. 

S  The  similarity  in  the  history  of  this  work  and  its  architect,  to 
that  of  the  Avignon  Hridge,  built  at  the  same  time  by  Ileneiel,  will 
strike  our  readers ;  each  obviously  was  a  man  of  superior  talents, 
in  entry  way  capable  of  attracting  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
their  lellow-citiiens,  and  honoured  accordingly  at  their  deaths;  only 
that  our  countryman  was  not  canonized,  and  miracles  were  not 
attributed  to  his  remains,  because  the  Knglish  ever  hsve  been  a 
sober  people.  We  could  have  wished  that  they  had  shown  a  little 
snore  /Mint-  lately  on  the  subject.  When  the  Old  London  Hridge 
was  palled  down,  the  stoae-eoCa  of  I'eter  was  broken  open  by  the 
workmen,  and  not  containing  any  treasures,  was  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  ibis  was  nut  unnatural  in  persons  of  that  class,  but  we 
think  more  care  should  have  been  taken  by  the  principals  to  obviate 
such  an  occurrence,  or  at  least  to  recover  the  relic,  and  deposit  it  in 
some  fane,  as  Westminster  Abbey,  along  with  the  remains  of  other 
km  of  genius  and  benefactors  to  their  race. 


side  of  the  ninth  pier  from  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge. 
This  chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  was 
remarkable  in  many  respects;  it  was  a  Gothic  structure  of 
great  elegance  of  design  ;  the  lower  story  was  a  en  pt,  and 
stood  on  the  sterling  of  the  pier,  which  was  carried  out  for 
the  purpose  50  feet  further  than  any  of  the  others:  the 
upper  part,  or  chapel,  was  level  with  the  roadway  of  tho 
bfidft,  and  stood  partly  on  the  pier,  presenting  ft  front  to 
the  mad  40  feet  high  and  30  wide;  the  length  of  the  whole 
building  was  60  feet.  The  body  of  I'eter  of  t'oleehiireh 
was  deposited  in  a  stone  tomb  in  the  <•»  \  pt  of  this  chapel, 
within  the  pier  of  the  hridge;  a  proper  burial-place  for  the 
architect.  This  chapel  was,  at  successive  times,  augmented 
hy  several  chantries,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
there  were  four  chaplains  belonging  to  it,  whose  stipends 
were  bequeathed  by  different  persons  at  their  death.  It 
afterwards  bcr.iine  the  property  of  St.  Katlierine's  Hospital, 
and  though  it  was  suppressed  as  a  monastic  institution  at 
the  Reformation,  yet  divine  service  wus  performed  in  it  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  :  it  was  then  occupied  as 
a  shop,  and  the  crypt  converted  into  a  paper-warehouse; 
and  such  was  the  solidity  of  the  work,  that,  though  tho 
floor  of  this  story  was  marly  10  feet  below  high-Water 
mark,  yet  no  damp  pencnetrated  the  walls.  In  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  sterling,  ill  front  of  the  cud  of  the  edifice,  a 
lish-prcscrvo  had  DMO  made,  into  which  the  tide  carried 
the  fish,  and  they  were  secured  by  a  wire  grating  ;  a  winding 
staircase  led  down  to  this  pond  from  the  chapel.  A  person 
who  had  all  his  life  been  connected  with  the  Hridge  House 
Estate,  was  living  within  the  last  few  years,  who  well  remem- 
bered descending  hy  this  access  to  fish  in  the  preserve. 

This  interesting  chajiel  was  pulled  down  in  17fii>,  on 
tho  occasion  of  the  repairs  and  improvements  being  made 
to  the  bridge,  and  the  workmen  had  some  difficulty  in 
detaching  the  stonework  and  iron  er.unps  with  which  it 
had  been  put  together:  an  antique  marble  font,  and  some 
ancient  coins  were  found.  The  tomb  in  tho  crypt  was 
enclosed  in  the  portion  situated  within  the  pier  by  the  new 
facing  erected  at  that  time. 

The  arches  of  the  bridge  were  of  different  widths,  as 
most  of  our  readers  will  stilt  remember ;  four  of  the  widest, 
which  admitted  the  passage  of  larger  boats,  were  called 
locks,  and  there  was  a  moveable  draw-bridge  instead  of  a 
stone  arch,  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  piers,  to  admit  of 
still  larger  vessels  coming  up  the  river;  this  draw-bridge  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  histories  of  those  times. 

There  was  a  tower  erected  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  at 
tlie  time  of  its  completion,  a  practice  general  with  such 
structures  in  those  periods,  when,  of  course,  a  bridge  would 
he  the  first  point  of  attack  by  a  foe  approaching  the  city  to 
which  it  furnished  access.  In  I -12ii  a  third  was  built  at 
the  north  side  of  the  draw-bridge  just  alluded  to;  but  that 
various  other  dwellings  were  erected  on  the  bridge  imme- 
diately after  its  completion,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the 
destruction  of  3000  persons  three  years  afterward-,  who 
were  on  the  hridge  when  a  fire,  winch  had  begun  at  the 
Southwark  end,  communicated  to  some  buildings  at  the 
other  extremity  :  these  unfortunate  people,  neglecting  t,, 
retreat  in  time,  and  thus  enclosed,  were  either  drowned  in 
cudeavouritig  to  escape  by  the  river,  crushed  in  the  struggle, 
und  by  falling  ruins,  or  miserably  burnt  in  the  flames. 

These  houses  were  soon  generally  spread  over  the  whole 
bridge,  anil  ft  curious   view  of  the   structure,  executed    by 
one  Nortlcn,  in  the  time  of  queen    Klizalieili,  but  not   pub- 
lished till   that  of  her  successor,  has  the  followin 
in  an  eulogy  appended  to  it. 

"This  famous  hridge  is  adorned  with  sumptuous  build- 
ings ami  statelie  and  beautifull  houses  on  either  ivde, 
inhabited  by  wealthy  citizens,  and  furnished  with  all  man- 
ner of  trades,  comparable  in  itself  to  a  little  city,  who  e 
buildyngs  are  so  artcficially  cotitryvcd,  and  so  firmly  com 
bined,  as  it  seemeth  more  than  an  ordinary  street,  for  it  is 
as  one  continuous  vaute,  or  rooff,  except  certain  voyil  places 
reserved  from  buildings  for  the  retyre  of  passengers  from 
the  danger  of  cars,  carts,  and  droves  of  cattle,  usually 
passing  that  way.  The  vaults,  cellars,  and  places  in  the 
bowels,  as  it  were,  of  the  same  bridge  are  many  and  a. Inn 
ruble,  which  arte  cannot  discover  to  the  otitwardu  view." 
(that  is,  could  not  he  shown  in  the  picture.) 

These  "  voyd  places"  seem  to  have  been  especially  nc 
sary,  for  when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  street  left  between 
the  houses  on  each  side  was  only  twenty  feet  wide  in  its 
widest  part,  and  had  no  footway,  it  may  lie  supposed  the 
transit  of  the  bridge,  to  pedestrians,  was  not  a  little 
hazardous  ;  indeed  it  is  stated  by  some  chronicler,  that  their 
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of  a   human    un  i  in  i  r.   nkah   Muxes,  r.u  1.1:11  tiik  pomt  du  oabd. 


only  security  was  to  follow  !■  tlio  wake  of  a  cart  or  a  horse- 
mau.     ll  IM  only  through  theso  cross  vacancies  between 

tin'  DOWMi  tluit  the   n\cr  could  be  seen   from   tin'  bridge, 

there  were  parapet  walls  or  palings  left  at  each  end  of  these 
place*  i;>r  tins  purpose,  The  first  on  the  bridge*  from  the 
en  \  end,  w.is  dignified  with  the  name  of  London  S<|iiiirt\ 

A  Ore,  in  l(i  111,  having  destroyed  a  large  mass  of  these 
buildings  at  the  north  end,  the  space  was  tilled  up  again 
wiih  "  New  houses,  three  stories  high,  besides  the  cellars 
whieb  were  within  and  between  the  piers:  and  over  the 
liinises  were  slatelie  platforms  leaded,  with  rails  and  ba- 
lusters, and  s>iiie  had  pretty  little  gardens  with  arbors." 

Nonsuch  huiise,  a  eurious  building  of  the  Elizabethan 
nge,  entirely  of  timber  prepared  in  Holland,  and  put  up  on 
the  bridge,  stood  near  the  draw-bridge  over  the  (truth 
areli,  and  overhung  the  river  on  each  side;  it  was  four 
stories  in  height,  rirlily  carved  and  gilt.  The  whole  frame- 
work, was  put  together  with  wooden  pegs  only,  no  iron 
being  used  in  the  construction. 

This  labyrinth  of  dwellings  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  flro  of  Ifitifi,  and  the  ruins,  with  what  remained, 
having  been  cleared  away,  and  the  bridge  itself  repaired  at 
an  expense  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  whole  street  was 
re-erected  within  twenty  years  on  a  more  regular  plan*, 
vet,  though  improved,  the  passage  was  still  incvitnblv 
narrow,  dark,  and  dangerous.  Harrison,  in  his  history  of 
London,  describe*  the  appearance  of  the  bridge,  about  1750, 
in  the  following  terms: — "  Across  the  middle  of  the  street 
wen'  several  lofty  arches  extending  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  the  bottom  part  of  each  terminating  at  the  first 
story,  and  the  upper  part  reaching  to  near  the  tops  of  the 
buildings;  these  arches  were  designed  to  support  tho 
houses  on  each  side  of  tho  street,  and  were  therefore  formed 
of  strong  timber!  bolted  into  the  houses,  which  being 
Covered  with  lath  and  plaster,  appeared  as  if  built  of  stone. 
On  the  ouler  part  of  the  bridge,  on  the  east  side,  tho 
view  Irin  tho  water  and  tho  quays  was  sufficiently  dis- 
agreeable: nineteen  disproportioned  arches  and  sterlings, 
increase  1  to  an  amazing  si/.e  by  frequent  repairs,  supported 
the  structure  above;  these  arches  were  of  very  different 
sizes,  several  that  were  low  and  narrow  were  placed  between 
others  thai  were  broad  and  lofty.  The  back  part  of  the 
houses  next  the  Thames  had  neither  uniformity  nor  beauty, 
the  line  being  broken  by  I  great  number  of  closets  that 
projected  from  the  buildings,  and  hung  over  the  sterlings. 
This  deformity  was  greatly  increased  by  the  bouses  ex- 
tending a  considerable  distance  over  the  sides  of  the  bridge, 
some  projecting  further  over  it  than  the  others,  by  which 
means,  the  tops  of  almost  all  the  arches,  except  of  those 
that  were  nearest,  were  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  quays,  and  made  it  appear  like  a  multitude 
of  rude  piers,  with  only  an  arch  or  two  at  the  end,  and  tho 
rest  consisting  of  beams  extending  from  the  tops  of  the  flat 
piers,  with. ml  am  other  arches,  quite  across  the  river." 

•  The  site  wis  lit  on  building-leases,  for  61  years,  at  a  rent  of 
ten  shillings  per  foot  frontage,  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  the 
situation  was  held  in  by  tradesmen,  on  account  of  the  publicity  of 
•ucli  a  thoroughfare. 


As  early  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  mills  for  grind- 
ing corn  had  been  erected  under  tbc  archo*  at  the  Soulli- 
wark  cud.  In  1582,  Peter  Moricc,  a  Dutchman,  art 
tho  water-works  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge:  having 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  use  of  the  water,  and  one  arch,  with 
the  sterlings,  on  which  to  erect  his  machine,  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  at  tho  rent  of  ten  shillings  ;  the  great  benefit  of 
these  works  hating  been  felt,  the  citizens,  in  success,  m, 
granted  him  and  his  successors  similar  leases  of  three 
more  arches.  Morice  made  a  large  fortune,  and  the  pro- 
perty, which  continued  in  bis  family  till  1701,  was  then 
sold  to  one  Sonnies  a  goldsmith  of  the  city,  for  36,000/. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1 755,  the  incovenicncc  of  the  houses 
and  the  narrow  street  they  left,  being  more  felt  from  the 
increasing  population  of  London,  they  were  all  cleared  aw  ay, 
the  bridge  restored,  parapets  and  balustrades  erected  on  each 
side,  and  two  of  the  middle  arches  throw  n  into  one,  to  enlarge 
the  water-way.  and  an  archway  opened  through  the  tower 
of  St.  Magnus'  Church,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foot- 
pissengcrs.  In  this  state  this  venerable  structure  remained 
till  its  final  demolition,  in  the  year  ls.t.i  t. 

To  allow  of  these  extensive  changes  and  repairs,  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  a  temporary  wooden  bridge  on  the 
sterlings,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.  This 
structure  was  burnt  down  on  the  night  of  April  the  10th, 
1758;  and  from  evidence  given  at  an  inquiry  into  the 
event,  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the 
work  of  incendiaries,  but  though  a  reward  of  200/.  was 
offered  for  their  apprehension,  no  discovery  of  them  ever 
took  place.  A  new  bridge,  of  a  similar  construction,  was 
immediately  commenced,  and  completed  within  a  month. 

A  new  bridge,  to  form  a  communication  between  tho 
city  of  London  and  the  opposite  shore,  being  imperatively 
required  by  tho  rapid  increase  of  the  former,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained,  in  1 73t>,  for  the  erection  of  one  at 
Wkstminstkr;  and  M.  Labelye,  a  Swiss  Architect,  was 
selected  to  execute  the  work.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  January,  1738 — 9,  and  the  bridge 
was  opened  on  November  17th,  1750. 

The  erection  of  this  bridge  formed  an  epoch  in  the  urts, 
from  caissons  being,  for  the  first  time,  employed  in  building 
the  piers.  It  had  always  been  the  custom,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  modern  bridges,  to  form  a  coffre-Ham,  or  enclosure 
of  strong  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  largo  enough 
to  allow  of  the  pier  being  built  within  it;  this  work  was 

t  It  would  have  been  naturally  expected  that  the  river  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge  would  be  the  receptacle  of  numberless  articles 
thrown  from  the  houses  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had  existed 
on  it.  Accordingly,  during  the  excavations  for  the  piers  of  the 
new  bridge,  the  following  curious  and  valuable  relics  were  ob- 
tained,— 

Roman  GWm  in  brass  and  silver,  of  most  of  the  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantine:  a  statue  of  a  horse,  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  a  bronze  statue  of  llarpocrates,  and  antique  lamps. 
Saion,  Danish,  Xvrman  Coint  from  Kthelred  and  Canute  down  lo 
the  time  of  William  and  Mary,  a  large  quantity  uf  them  in  gold; 
also  gold  seals,  crucifixes,  brooches,  rings,  daggers,  swords,  watches, 
spoons,  and  plate,  keys,  and  a  leaden  seal,  with  I'. IV  I'rbamis  VI 
and  a  reverse  of  the  heads  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  had  t 
appended  to  a  bull,  and  many  other  articles  besides,  in  pottery. 
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made  water-tight,  by  cUy.  &c.  rammed  between  two  rows 
or  piles,  and  tin-  viator  being  then  pumped  (nida- 

tion could  be  dun  and  prepared,  and  the  masonry  built 
without  impediment  from  the  river. 

Tin.-  method  pursued   in   the 
bridge, waa briefly  a»  follows.  The  mud 
bv  dredging,  till'thc  firm  sand  was  reached.  !';■■ 
this  was  laid  level  bv  raking,  and  tried  by  repeated  mr 
rnents  with  a  proper  •.  I  I  t>rnn 

enormous  chest,  formed  of  timber-be 

made  capable  of  separation  rroin  th.  whole 

rendered  ■  while  it  was  m  use.     This  cheat  being 

floated  to  the  p:  ver  the   prepared  foundntioli,  it 

was  secure  1  t>  icnder-pilel  driven  round  tWJ  place:  nnd 
the  lowermost  course  or  masonry  being  laid  in  it  and 
cramped,  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  caissod.  In  a 
sluice-gate,  and  sunk  it.  It  was  then  ascertained  whether 
it  la)  trulj  level  "ii  the  bed  of 

I  deep  to  ul  being 

above  the  level  r  when  il  so  thai  by 

abutting  the  sluice,  and  pumping  the  water  oUt,  it  Would 
float  again  with  the  masonry  in  if. 

If  any  detect  in  the  level  had  been  discovered,  the 
vras  corrected  accordingly,  and  new  courses  of  masonry 
being  built  on  that  already  laid,  the  whole  was  again  Mink 
into  the  precise  spot.  By  these  means  the  pier  was  raised 
nearly  to  the  level  of  low-water,  so  that  by  availing  theni- 
selves  of  the  ebb, and  pumping  out  the  water,  the  workmen 
could  soon  add  additional  courses  of  ma.son.rv,  and  raise  the 
work  above  the  level  of  the  high  tide.  When  this  was 
done,  the  sides  of  the  caisson  were  detached  from  the 
bottom,  and  floated  ashore,  to  be  fixed  to  a  new  one,  to  servo 
for  another  pier. 

The  bridge  is  1-223  feet  long,  and  44  wide,  between  the 
parapets:  there  are  thirteen  semicircular  arches,  besides  a 
smaller  one  of  20  feet,  at  each  end,  next  the  abutments; 
the  centre  arch  is  76  feet  span,  the  other-  decrease  in  width 
regularlv,  both  ways,  by  four  feet  each.  The  piers  and 
arches  lire  of  Portland  stone,  the  spandrils  or  haunches 
being  filled  up  with  courses  of  Purbeck-stonc,  laid  so  as  to 
form  an  arch,  so  adjusted  that  the  whole  mass  shall  be  in 
equilibrium ;  each  arch  is  consequently  independent  of  the 
adjoining  ones  for  support. 

The  piers  between  the  arches  form  semi-octagonal  pro- 
jections, which  terminate  at  the  parapets  in  recesses,  in 
which  are  benches  for  the  convenience  of  passengers.  Six 
of  these,  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  are  arched  over  with 
stone,  forming  sheltered  ah 

The  bridge  was  not  quite  completed,  when  one  of  the 
piers  sunk  considerably,  in  consequence  of  a  quantity  of 
sand  for  the  roadway  having  been  dredged  for  too  near  the 
foundation,  and  some  feet  below  it.  It  was  necessary  to 
take  down  the  two  adjoining  arches,  and  the  pier  being 
loaded  with  cannon  till  all  subsidence  ceased,  it  was  raised 
up  to  a  level  with  the  others,  and  the  arches  rebuilt. 

The  total  expense  of  Westminster  Bridge  amounted  to 
about  390,000/.  Its  merits,  though  of  a  substantial  kind 
that  must  always  excite  admiration,  were  soon  eclipsed  in 
outward  show  by  a  rival  structure,  that  of  Blackfriars. 

This  bridge  was  begun  in  October,  17fi0,  and  opened  in 
1771.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Robert  Milne,  a  Scot,  who 
while  he  profited  by  the  able  example  in  scientific 
struction  set  him  by  Label  ye,  surpassed  it  far  in  boldness 
and  elegance  of  design.  Unfortunately  this  new  structure 
was  built  of  such  perishable  stone,  that  it  already  is  greatly 
decayed,  and  requires  frequent  repairs. 

The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  995  feet,  the  width 
between  the  parapet*  42;  it  consists  of  nine  semi  -elliptical 
arches,  the  central  one  being  100  feet  in  span,  and  the 
smallest    70.     T  have    rounded    ends    to    some 

height  above  high-water,  above  this  there  are  two  Ionic 
columns  standing  out  isolated  from  the  face  of  the  structure 
with  corresponding  pilasters  behind,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature and  projection  on  the  parapet  above,  which  forms 
a  recess  with  benches.  These  columns  constitute  the  most 
objectionable  part  of  the  design,  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view;  for  the  line  of  the  parapet  being  a  curve,  the 
columns  are  necessarily  of  different  heights  and  diameters. 

Waterloo  Bridge  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
in  England,  if  not  in  the  world:  though  its  arches  are  far 
surpassed  in  span  by  some  built  subsequently  I 
other  bridge  unites  such  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  design 
with  such  magnitude.  It  was  designed  and  execut 
the  late  Mr.  Ronnie,  commenced  in  1811,  and  opened  on 
the  lbthof  June,  lt>17.    It  consists  of  nine  equal,  scmi- 


elliptlc  arches,  of  190  loot  span,  and  Si  feet  yawed  sine. 

The  piers  are  ornamented  with  two  Grecian-Doric  columns, 

rtina  a  plaid  entablature;  and  the  line  of  tl 
etlj  level,  these  columns  are  all  equal*. 

I   beautiful   as  are  the  stone    bridges,  OTOf 

I  this  kingdom,  our  space  will  only  allow  of  our 
The  remarkable  bridge  al  Pontypryd, 
over  the  Taaf,  near  Llantrissent,  in  Glamorganshire,  was 
built,  in  17  16,  by  William  ftdwal  ducated  country 

masoh.     He  In'  bridge,  and  accom- 

plished rior  manner,  but  there  were  two 

■lUre,  and  I  away  two 

traded  to  uphold 
the  iv  erUtin  term  1  to  rebuild  it, 

and,  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  ildent,  he  deter- 

mined to  makl)  it  of  one  arch   Of   lid   feel   span,      lie   had 

ild  undertaking,  than  the  wi 
ufthehautu  I  up  the  crown,  and  his  beautiful  arch 

fell  to  the  ground.    1'ndaunted  b>  these  rhisfbrtunei 
enterprising  man   recommenced  his  work  a  third  time,  and 
(•.insulting  wnh  Smeaton,  be  resolved  to  rebuild  the  arch  of 

the  same    spall  and   height  as  before,  but    to  equalise   the 

'.  he    built   the    spandrils   with   three   open    circular 

arches  through  them,  of  nine,  six,  and   three  feel  diameter 

each:  this  plan  succeeded,  and  his  bridge  stands  to  this 

day,  el. ■•ant  a.   a  work  of  art,  hut  doubly    interesting  as  a 
memorial  of  patience,  industry,  and  talent. 

BRIDGES  OP   FRANCE. 

Next  to  our  own  metropolis,  Paris  is  the  city  most  inte- 
resting to  us,  from  the  constant  intercourse,  whether  pi 
or  hostile,  we  have  ever  had  with  the  French  nation.  The 
narrowness  of  the  Seine  at  Paris,  precludes  the 
for  such  magnificent  bridges  as  those  which  adorn  London  ; 
but  in  taste  of  design,  and  skill  in  execution,  the  French 
architects  are  quite  equal  to  our  own. 

On  account  of  the  two  islands  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
Paris  requires  no  fewer  than  sixteen  bridges  to  feci] 
the  communication  between  the  opposite  hanks.     We  shall 
in  this  place  notice  only  those  of  stone,  and  our  limits  oblige 
us  to  be  brief  in  our  descriptions. 

The  Punt  au  Change  unites  the  Isle  du  Palais  with   Iho 
northern  portion  of  the  city,  and  a  In,  '  -ted  at  this 

spot  from  the  remotest  antiquity.     The  present  nan 
derived  from  the  quarter  having  formerly  been  the  abo 
the  money-brokers,  but  it  was  anciently  called  Qrand-poiU, 
The  old  bridge  was  d<  ong  with  two  other-,  by  a 

sudden  flood,  in  1408,  I  fate  which  it  again  experienced   in 
1616,  after  being  restored. 

This  bridge,  like  our  own  old  London,  and  so  i 
others  in  similar  situations,  v.  as  encumbered  with  dw<  II 
on  it,  and  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  some  of  the  furni- 
ture and  moveables  were  carried  by  the  river  as  far  a~  St. 
Denis.  The  structure  was  rebuilt  of  wood,  and  in  1681  it 
Was  again  destroyed  by  fire; — the  present  stone  bridge  was  in 
consequence  erected  in  1639-47.  But  the  houses,  which 
were  also  restored,  were  finally  removed  in  178s,  1>\  order 
of  the  monarch.  The  centre  arch  of  this  bridge  is  the 
greatest  span  of  any  in  Paris,  being  100  feet,  a  met  which 
serves  as  a  tcalfi  of  comparison  between  those  of  that  city 
and  of  London. 

The    l'unt   Sen/  is  situated   at  the  western   exlr 
of  the  Isle  du   Palais,  and  is  divided  into  two  port 
which  unite    the  intervening  Island  with  the   two   h 
The  Pont  Neuf  was  commenced  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Thinl,  in  137S,  from  designs  by  Amlrmi,  I  <ln  (',  nutu  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  commotions  which  distracted 
France  for  so  long  a  period,  it  was  not  completed  till 
by  Charhs   Marchmxt,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
It   is   on   the   esplanade    in    the    middle    of    the    bridge 
formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  island,  that  the  celeb 
equestrian  statue  of  that  monarch  is  situated,  which  forma 
so  conspicuous  an  object  in  one  of  the  finest  In  the 

world.    The  southern  portion  of  the  Pont  Neafooni 
five,  the  other  of  seven  semicircular  arches  of  such  simplicity 
and  strength  as  to  give  the  edtfioa  thi  of  an  old 

Roman  work.    Ii-  total  length  li  ">•'  foet, 

The  Punt  Itnyal  was  erect,  d  b)  Louis  the  Fourteenth, in 
of  an  older  wooden  bridge  destined  by  a  Hood  in  1G84. 

*    lor  a  notice  of  tbi  w  of  it 

during  iu erection, see  Soiiin'"  l      We  have 

entered  into  .i  ndres, 

for  reason*  l»  In  the  account  just  number 

of  arches  of  Wcttminster-biidge  arc  erroneously  suited  to  bo  tour- 
tcvn,  instead  of  liflcen. 
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:  five  arches,  the  centre  on 
pan.    Ii  it  situated  P  I 

lories;  (he  erchiteol  was  Julius  Hardouin  |4an*ard(  who 
h-  in  iho  r  ■  if",  which  bear*  In-,  n 
The  inder, 

and  d.  from  its  having  been  completed 

»iili  itone  fl  tin  the  Butille     Ii  i     itu    ad  in  the  iino-t 
part  of  tho  rttj  Chambrt  \i$,  and 

toe  I  This  bridge  is  the  work   of  ll]<- 

celebrated  i'erronnet,  who  may  !»•  regarded  aa  the  French 
Eennie.     Ii   do  Hal  semi  elliptic  arebea,  a 

trite  liiriu  with  thai  architect,  and  oharacterwin 
hi   hit  bridges.    The  Ponl  Louii  Beite  ii  adorned  with 
•I  statue*  of  celebrated  historical  perwm,  und  alto- 
gether 1^  a  itriking  object 
'I'll.-  last  Parisian  item  bridge,  we  can  notice,  is  the  Pont 

</,//,'...  Ir   Militatr., — perhaps,   in  an    architectural    view, 

tin'  Bnesl  .ii  them  all.    Like  Ine  laat,  it*  five  grebe*  arc  Hat 

ellipse*  ol  in  curb,  ami  tin.'  rnad-wav  is  level.      It 

is  from  the  design  ol'  Lam  Hide,  anil  wai  built  ill   180* 

Perronnel  ha*  embojlithod  othet  towns  with  bridges  of 
I  :  among  which!  that  at  Neuillj 
sistiu^r  ,,|  Qve  equal  archa*  ol  us  peal  span,  with  *  versed 

sinr  of  39  ;  and  that  over  the  Oire  at  Maxoiicc,  remarkable 
tin-  It*  light  ami  novel  pier,,  t'orineil  ol'  tour  done  columns, 
tie-  eentral  iiiiereolumiuation  being  left  open,  are  tho  most 
celebrated. 

man  huidoes 
Mi  it,  for  reason*  before  alluded  (p.  have  preceded  the  con- 

Btruction  of  those  of  masonry:   ami  when  the  limits  of  the 

arch,  a*  the)  were  oonceiveu,  up  to  a  comparatively 

I,  were  attained,  recourse  wai  bad  to  timber  for  bridges, 

ol  those  situation*  where  stone  one,  could  not  he  erecleil. 

The  advantage  of  timber  consist*,  in  its  lightness,  and  the 

I   length  in  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  one  piece 
BOquently,    any    structure    composed    of   it,    can    bo    more 
rapidly   put   together  than   if  masonry   were   the  material  ; 

ami  fewer  and  lighter  piers  apd  abutments  are  a! 
lint,  a  beam  of  timber  of  considerable  length  is  incapable 
of  bearing  any  great  weigh!  or  strain,  applied  between  its 
supported  ends,  and  acting  at  right  angle*  to  its  length. 

To  remedy  ihis  weakness,  recourse  is  hud  to  triissiiiij,  or 
framing,  a  simple  and  beautiful  application  of  mechanical 
principle*,  by  wbiob  the  strain,  or  weight,  of  a  timber 
structure  is  in  a  great  measure  made  to  act  limjtliwisc  instead 
Of  acriiss  each  beam  composing  it. 

The  annexed  figures  will  explain  iii  what  various  manners 

timber  beam*  maj  be  trussed,  or  framed,  so  as  to  span  a 

lerable  width,     The  lowest  is  the  outline  of  a  timber 


Wdgi  I  structed  over  the  Cismone.be- 

tween  Trenta  and  Baiiano,  by  the  ceh-brated  arc 

ho. 
Km  ry  schoolboy   knows  Julius  Cawars  account  of  the 
wooden  bridge  he  threw  over  the  Rhini     |  theearlieet 

we  (K>stess  of  such  a  work;   and  if  that  srai 
military  skill  had  not  ban  greafii  than  hit  d,  hi* 

WOnld   scaiecly    have    survived    hi*    ■.tructurc,  which, 

even  for  ■  iirst  attempt,  wai  clumsy  ami  unscientific  m  the 

Par  otherwise  was  the  celebrated  limber  bridge  erected 
in  1788a  at  Schalfhausen  over  the  Rhine,  by  a  self-taught 
geniu*,— a  COmi i  carpenter  of  the  name   of  1'lrn    I 

penman.    The  rapid  current  of 'the  river  having  gradually 

undermined  the  piers  of  a  stone  bridge  Bl  that  pine,  it  lefl 
down  in  I  7fl  1,  ami  it  was  resolved  to  supply  its  place  by  one 
of  timber,  if  requiring  fewar  piers,  and  therefore  not  being 
to  the  samo  source  of  destruction.  (Jrubcnnian  offered 
a  model  of  a  bridge  requiring  no  pier  at  all,  but  his  di 

being  considered  too  daring,  the  authorities  insisted  on  one 

Cler  of  the  old  bridge, winch  was  intantJooallj  left  Handing. 
cing  used  us  an  intermediate  support.  The  artist  accord- 
ingly modified  his  design,  and  tie  bridge  was  built,  appa- 
rently, in  one  span  from  shore  to  shore,  but  additional 
strength,  was  given  by  beams  springing  from  the  pier  in 

question.  The  length  of  the  bridge  was  :i<i  I  feet,  its  breadth 
Is  feet,  It  was  not  in  a  straight  line  on  the  plan,  but 
formed  a  very  obtuse  angle  towards  the  current'.  I 
bridge  was  an  enclosed  gallery,— the  sides  consisting  of  the 
framing  of  the  complicated  trusses  necessary  to  support 
such  an  arch,  ami  there  was  a  roof  over  the  road-way  rest- 
ing on  these  sides.  This  beautiful  and  wonderful  work  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  French,  in  their  campaign  of  . 

line  had  a  brother  John,  noway  inferior  to  himself  in 
mechanical  talent.  This  man,  about  the  same  time,  erected 
a  wooden  bridge  on  the  seme  principle,  at  Ruichenau,  Jlo 
feet  in  length  ;  and  the  two  brother*  united  their  talents  to 
build  similar  structures  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 

Wiebeking,  another  German  woramrfh.ha*  erected  nume- 
rous beautiful  timber  bridge*  in  his  native  country  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,    lie  designed  one 

of  61U  (bat  span,  with  a  versed  sine  of  only  26  feet  the 
timber  framing  at  the  vertex  to  be  only  4  bet  deep. 

In  America,  where  timber  is  superabundant,  that  mate- 
rial is  frequently  used  for  constructing  bridges  on  the 
largest  scale.    The  earliest  was  erected  by  l'aliner  over  the 

Piscatagua,  near  Portsmouth,  in  1794.  of  260  feel  span. 
There  is  another  at  Trenton,  over  the  Delaware,  built  by 
Burr,  in  1804,  of  200  feet  span,  and    i_  .  the  depth 

of  framing  being  only  '>  feet  8  inches  at  the  vertex. 

Hut  that  at  Philadelphia,  over  the  Schuvlkil  justly 
deserves  the  name  given  toil  of  the  Colossus,  as  exceeding 
all  others  in  its  span,  which  is  no  less  than  340  feet,  with  a 
nse  of  only  20  met,  and  a  depth  of  7  feet  m  the  vertex. 
This  stupendous  arch  was  constructed  by  Wernwag,  in 
1813  ;  it  consists  of  three  equal  and  similar  ribs,  each  coiii- 
poaed  of. ■.even  thicknesses  of  planks,  1.1  inches  wide,  and  I 
in.  lie,  thick,  cut  to  the  proper  curve,  and  the  joints  are 
alternated  like  those  of  masonry,  to  ensure  strength.  Bach 
rib  carries  a  trussed  frame, — the  two  outer  ones  of  which 
constitute  the  sides  of  the  bridge ;  tho  road-ways  between 
are  roofed  over,  and  as  the  whole  is  planked  externally,  the 
bridge  is  an  enclosed  gallery,  lighted  by  numerous  windows 
on  each  side ;  a  simple  lodge,  or  portico,  at  each  end,  con- 
tributes to  the  architectural  beauty  of  this  singular  and 
simple  work,  which  is  in  no  way  interior  to  its  mechanicalt. 

There  is  another  bridge  over  the  same  river,  of  a  similar 
construction,  but  consisting  of  three  arches,  the  centre  one 
t  in  span,  the  other-  l.'il.  It  is  equally  elegant  as 
an  object,  though  not  so  imposing  as  the  last. 

ikon  linn 

Tiik  superiority  of  the  British  iron-manufactory,  and  the 
facility  with  which  castim/s  of  th  -ize  are  made  in 

that  metal,  would  naturally  cause  that  material  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  in   situations  where  stone 

•  The  reason  for  this  is  not  apparent,  as  there  was  ample  water- 
way, and  therefore  little  force  against  the  stone  pier,  « Inch  was  the 
only  part  exposed  to  it  ;  while  il  must  have  weakened  the  strength 
of  the  lr.ir.iini;  considered  a*  a  whole.  .      . 

t  The  reader  will  tind  a  view,  and  descriptive  details,  in  Sir 
Howard  Douglas's  work  on  military  bridges ;  a  work  to  which  wn 
again  are  happy  to  allude  for  its  great  interest,  even  to  those  who 
like  ourselves,  cannot  presume  to  judge  of  its  professional  menu. 
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could  not  be  cmp.oyod.  for  the  tame  reason  that  timber 
would  be  hail  recourse  to  in  well-wooded  countriea  under 
aiiiular  riiiaiimliniim 

'I  ho  bridge,  over  the  Severn,  at  Colcbrookdale,  in  Shrop- 
shu.  r«t  iron  bridge;  ever  constructed  ;  it  waa  cast 

In  Abraham  Darlev,  at  the  great  iron-works  there,  in  17". 
■  hord  ■  lOO  feel,  tBd  the  arch  nearly  a  semicircle  ;  the 
abutment*  were  unfortunately  erected  in  a  loose  soil,  and 
bj  yielding,  they  caused  an  injury  to  the  work  which  re- 
quired extensive  reparation ;  but  though  in  constant  use, 
the  bridge  is  now  as  efficient  as  ever.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  was  about  6000/. 

The  nc\t  iron  bridge  was  as  great  an  improvement  on  the 
first  in  principle,  as  it  was  superior  to  it  in  magnitude,  tad 
jet  in  lioth  respects  it  has  been  since  far  surpassed:  that 
wc  allude  to  is  orerthe  Wear,  at  Bishops'  Wearroouth,  near 
Sunderland.  This  elegant  arch  is  2-lu  feet  in  span,  with  a 
versed  sine  of  30  feet,  and  the  frame-work  at  the  vertex  is 
ciily  5  feet  in  depth.  It  is  elevated  100  feet  above  the 
water,  so  that  vessels  of  300  tons'  burden  can  sail  under 
it  without  striking  their  topsails.  The  abutments  are 
beautiful  masses  of  rustic  masonry,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  bridge  is  equally  imposing  and  graceful. 

Mr.  Telford,  in  the  same  year,  1796,  erected  an  iron 
bridge  at  Buildwas,  in  Shropshire,  which  is  remarkable  as 
sting  of  two  arches,  one  partly  sustaining  and  partly 
suspending  the  other;  the  roadway  is  laid  on  three  ribs,  or 
arcs,  of  mo  feet  in  span,  and  16  feet  rise.  On  each  side  of 
the  bridge  is  another  arch,  springing  from  a  lower  level  of 
the  abutments,  but  rising  above  the  outer  two  ribs  to  the 
lop  of  the  parapet,  and,  therefore,  cutting  or  crossing  those 
ribs  in  two  points,  the  part  of  the  roadway-rib  lying  between 
these,  is  partly  suspended  from  the  upper  arc,  and  the  t  wo 
segments  beyond  the  same  points  is  supported  by  the 
portion  of  the  arc  below,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the 
three  flatter  arcs  form  perfect  arches  in  themselves,  and 
Maid  support  themselves  without  the  additional  segments*. 
This  bridge  has  perfectly  answered  the  expectations  of  all 
concerned  in  it,  and  the  whole  expense  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 6000/. 

The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Vauxhall  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  stone  one;  there  arc,  consequently,  nine 
openings,  each  80  feet  wide,  which  is  a  much  less  span 
than  was  at  all  necessary  for  an  iron  bridge ;  the  effect, 

•  This  principle  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  O.  Leather,  in  the 
construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Aire,  near  Leeds,  the  road- 
way is  atraujht,  and  it  entirely  suspended  by  rods  from,  and  partly 
carried,  by  iron  arches,  of  152  feet  span,  and  43  feet  rise  from  the 
chord-line;  lata*  two  suspending  arcs  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a 
central  carriage-way,  and  the  foot-paths  are  on  the  outside  of  them. 
This  singular  and  novel  work  is  a  true  combination  of  the  arch  and 
suspension  bridge*;  it  cost  .about  4200/.  The  same  gentleman  had 
previously,  in  toil,  constructed  a  bridge  on  the  same  plan  over  the 
same  river. 


however,  is  pleasing  at  a  whole,  though  it  wants  the  light 
ness  of  an  iron  arch  of  great  span. 

The  llnest  bridge  of  metal,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  that 
at  the  and  of  Eileen-street  over  the  Thames,  usually  called 
the  Southwark  Bridge;  it  consists  of  three  arches  only, 
the  centre  one  being  1  ui  feet  in  span,  with  a  versed  sine 
of  only  '24,  or  one-tenth  of  the  chord,  while  that  at  Sunder- 
land is  one-eighth  of  the  samo  length  :  the  frame-work  in 
the  former  is,  however,  six  feet  in  depth.  This  was  al-o 
the  work  of  Mr.  Kennie,  who  thus  had  the  boOOBI  of  being 
the  architect  of  three  matchless  structures  in  the  greatest 
metropolis   in  the  world. 

WlVM  the  plan  of  the  new  London  Bridge  was  in  con- 
templation, Mr.  Telford  designed  an  iron  bridge  for  the 
site,  in  one  span  of  six  hundnd  f<<t .'  with  a  use  of  65, 
and  a  depth  of  6  feet  only  at  the  crown.  That  such  a  man 
could  have  accomplished  anything  he  proposed,  there  is  no 
doubt;  wc  should  have  been  glad  if  the  suggestion  hod 
been  adopted,  even  though  we  should  have  lost  the  present 
bridge  by  it. 

'l'ne  I'ont  des  Arts,  at  Paris,  is  an  elegant  iron  bridge  of 
nine  arches,  the  total   length  being  505  feet:   it  was 
structed  by  MM.  Assart  and  Dillon  ;  it  is  used  onlj   by 
foot  passengers. 

The  I'ont  </' Austerlitz,  or  I'ont  du  Jardin  de*  Plamttt, 
is  another  iron  bridge  adorning  the  same  metropolis,  and  is 
an  elegant  structure  of  five  semi-elliptic  arches;  it  was 
built  in  1802-5,  from  designs  by  Baprc. 


This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
Floating  Bridges,  or  Bridges  of  Boats,  which,  though  com- 
monly only  temporary  works,  to  facilitate  military  opera- 
tion! in  war,  are  yet  adopted  on  some  occasions  us  perma- 
nent bridges  over  rivers;  this  is  the  case  at  St.  Petri  s- 
burgh,  Presburg,  Coblentz.  and  other  continental  towns. 

The  general  principle  of  these  bridge!  consist!  in  a  load- 
way,  supported  by  boats  of  a  particular  construction, 
anchored  in  a  line  across  the  stream.  They  are  advan- 
tageously adopted  on  rivers  with  powerful  currents,  which, 
in  wititer-tiine,  bring  down  largo  masses  of  ice,  9  hich  would 
endanger  the  piers  of  an  ordinary  bridge ;  on  such  OOCSV 
sions  an  opening  in  the  floating  bridge  is  formed  by  un- 
mooring a  few  boats  and  removing  the  roadway,  or  else  the 
whole  bridge  is  made  to  swing  round  with  the  current,  and 
lie  along  the  shore  till  the  Hood  has  subsided. 

This    power   of  cutting   off  the  communication   without 
injury  to  the  bridge,  is  a  recommendation  which   C 
bridges  of  this  kind  to  be  used  in  frontier  towns  expo- 
the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

Since  any  undulations  in  the  river  must  affect  the  boats 
of  u  bridge,  high  winds  cause  a  motion  in  the  platform 
which  is  a  drawback  on  their  use,  both  us  disagreeable  ami 
dangerous  to  passengers,  and  as  straining  the  timber-work. 
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CUE    FESTIVAL   OJ'    THE    haiiiam. 


The  Festivals  of  the  Baik.vm. 
In  a  former  paper*  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
famous  fust  of  the  Ituma/.an,  or  Turkish  Lent, 
as  it  has  heen  called,  and  we  then  mentioned  the 
festival  of  the  Bairam,  whieh  follows  immediately 
upon  that  fast,  and  has  heen  sometimes  styled  the 
Turkish  BaSter,  though  there  is  little  ground  of  com- 
parison between  it  and  the  Christian  festival  of  that 
name.  Besides  this  Bairam,  to  which  the  epithet  of 
great  lias  been  aflixed,  there  is  another  festival  in  tin- 
Turkish  calendar,  called  the  Courban  Bairam,  whieh  is 
remarkable  for  the  general  sacrifice  of  animals  that 
accompanies  it.  The  first  of  these  festivals  is  called 
ld-filz,  or  the  "  breaking  of  fast,"  because  it  succeeds 
immediately  to  the  privations  of  the  Rainazan;  the 
nd,  or  Courban  Bairam,  is  denominated  Id-adhla, 
or  the  "  t'ea>t  of  sacrifices."  The  former,  whieh  always 
lasts  for  three  days,  though  properly  it  should  be  but 
for  one,  takes  place  on  the  first  of  the  ninth  Turkish 
month,  called  Sckewal;  the  latter,  which  lasts  four 
days,  is  fixed  just  seventy  days  afterwards, — or  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  Zibhidje.  The 
Mohammedan  year  is  lunar ;  consequently,  in  the 
course  of  thirty-three  years  these  two  festivals  (like 
the  Ramasan)  run  through  the  whole  of  our  Julian 
or  solar  calendar,  and  are  successively  celebrated  in 
all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  seven  days 
of  rejoicing  which  they  afford,  constitute  the  whole 
•  See  Saiiiri/iiy  blacnint,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  105. 
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term  of  public  diversion  which  the  Turkish  peopl* 
generally  enjoy  in  the  course  of  the  year;  for  the  two 
Buirams  are  their  only  holidays.  There  is  nominally 
a  third  festival  in  the  Turkish  calendar, — the  Mevlut, 
or  nativity  of  the  Prophet  (Mohammed),  but  this  is 
considered  as  confined  to  the  court. 

The  Great  Bairam  is  more  a  festival  of  general  re- 
joicing than  of  religious  rites;  there  is,  however,  a 
peculiar  service  of  prayer  fixed  for  it,  which  is  of 
canonical  obligation,  like  the  weekly  service  of  Fri- 
days, and  which  must  be  performed  between  the  hour 
when  the  sun  has  risen  to  the  apparent  height  of  a 
lance  in  the  heavens,  and  the  period  of  his  beginning 
to  decline — the  canonical  period  of  noon.  It  is  also 
deemed  praiseworthy  in  the  Moslem  to  put  on  clean 
new  clothes  on  this  solemn  day,  aud  to  recite,  in  Ml 
passage  along  the  streets  to  the  mosque,  the  prayer 
called  Tckbir. 

A  learned  English  divine,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  who 
was  chaplain  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, between  the  years  1  (568  and  1671,  and  who 
wrote  a  little  Latin  work  on  the  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Turks,  gives  us  the  following  notice  of 
the  proceedings  which  then  took  place  on  the  festivals 
of  the  Bairam, — for  the  second,  or  Courban  Bairam, 
is,  with  the  addition  of  the  sacrifice,  a  repetition  of 
the  Great  Bairam,  on  a  rather  diminished  scale. 

"  Early  in  the  day,  cannon  are  fired,  drums  are 
beaten,  and  the  whole  city  resounds  with  music  and 
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singing;  those  who  at  other  times  arc  grave  I 
and  melancholy  Of  visage,  now  indulge  m  games  and 
dancing,  and  besprinkle  those  whom  they  meet  with 
perfumed  water,  and  reader  themselves  agreeable  and 
iovlul  •  ompauions,  as  if  with  tlieir  new  vests  and 
turbans,  they  had  put  ou  also  a  new  nature  and  dis- 
position. Hence  there  are  mutual  invitations  to 
iting,  and  reciprocal  gifts.  At  this  season,  too, 
almost  innumerable  sheep  are  killed ;  they  call  the 
rite  Courban,  or  "the  sacrifice."  by  whieh  they  think 
that  God  may  be  appeased  and  rendered  propitious. 
y  man  is  his  own  priest,  and  is  allowed  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  in  his  own  private  house." 

Later  travellers  all  concur  in  representing  the 
season  of  the  Bairam  as  one  unrivalled  for  festivity; 
the  Turks  visit  each  other,  the  grandees  especially, 
with  great  state, — compliments  and  presents  are  in- 
terchanged, and  there  is  a  general  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  society,  and  hospitality  to  an  extent  quite 
unusual  with  this  grave  people.  All  traffic  and  busi- 
ness is  interrupted,  and  every  one  puts  on  a  new 
dress,  whatever  may  be  his  condition  in  life  (at  least 
so  it  used  to  be);  children  kiss  the  hands  of  their 
parents  and  relations, — the  young  similarly  salute  the 
aged,  and  the  respect  of  inferiors  is  marked  by  kissing 
the  hem  of  their  superiors'  garments. 

"Oh  !  what  a  happy  day,"  says  an  American  tra- 
veller, "  was  that !  Every  countenance  graced  with  a 
smile — the  beggar  himself  a  king  !  The  ships  of  the 
navy  gaily  dressed  in  innumerable  flags ;  the  forest 
of  merchant-vessels  in  their  national  colours." 

Mr.  Carne  gives  us  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  commencement  of  this  festi- 
val is  looked  for.  "  With  what  tumultuous  joy,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  night  which  preceded  it,  "  did 
the  believers  deport  themselves  in  a  coffee-house  not 
far  from  the  English  palace !  They  danced  wildly  in 
groups  to  the  souud  of  the  guitar  and  tambour,  em- 
1  one  another  as  they  talked  of  the  night  near 
at  hand,  when  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
should  announce  that  llamazan  was  over,  and  fiairam 
was  begun.  It  came  at  last:  on  that  night,  every 
minaret  of  the  grand  mosques  was  illuminated  from 
top  to  bottom  with  innumerable  rows  of  lamp-.  You 
could  distinguish  those  of  Achmcd  Suleimanieh  and 
St.  Sophia ;  it  was  a  peculiar  and  splendid  sight,  and 
the  vast  city  and  its  people  seemed  to  be  hushed  in 
the  stillness  of  midnight,  waiting  for  the  signal  of 
festivity.  The  Imaums,  from  the  tops  of  the  highest 
minarets,  eagerly  bent  their  looks  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  new  moon.  The  moment  it  was  per- 
ceived, loud  and  joyful  shouts,  which  spread  instantly 
all  over  the  city,  announced  that  the  hour  of  indul- 
gence was  come,  and  full  compensation  for  all  tlieir 
denials.  It  was  really  pleasing  to  observe,  the  next 
day,  the  looks  of  kindness  and  almost  fraternal  feel- 
ing which  they  cast  ou  each  other.  The  poor  man  is 
i  seen  at  this  jR-riod  to  take  the  hand  and  kiss 
beek  of  the  rich  and  haughty,  who  returns  the 
salutation  as  to  his  equal  or  brother.  Delight  was 
pictured  on  every  countenance,  every  one  put  on  his 
finest  apparel,  and  the  sound  of  music  was  heard 
on  every  side,  mingled  with  songs  in  honour  of  their 
religion." 

Yet  there  is  a  want  of  that  sprightly  and  noisy 
rejoicing  which  usually  marks  festivals  in  other 
countries;  the  Turks  cannot  wholly  throw  off  their 
gravity  and  phlegm, — they  carry  it  even  into  their 
.ties.  In  the  capital,  the  police  take  care  that 
the  true  belicTCM  shall  not  raise  the  heat  of  their  joy 
by  any  forbidden  indulgences;  a  seal  is  put,  the 
night  MOM  each  Bairam,  on  the  wine-shop.-,  whieh 
only  in  the  quarters  inhabited  by  the  Christians. 


The  first  day  of  the  IJairam  is  a  day  of  important 
ceremonies  at  court.  The  sultan  receive*  the  homage 
of  the  different  orders  of  the  state  at  the  Seraglio,  and 
immediately  afterwards  proceeds  to  attend  tl 

of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmct.  with  a  retinue  Tar 
more  brilliant  than  he  is  accustomed  to  display  ou 
any  other  occasion ;  all  the  ministers  and  great  offi- 
cers of  the  empire  accompany  him,  as  do  also  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  oulcmas,  or  men  of  the  law. 
This  is  the  famous  "procession  of  the  Sultan  at  the 
feast  of  the  Bairam,"  of  which  we  read  so  much  in 
the  works  of  travellers  ;  the  testimony  of  all  allows 
that  it  is  a  very  splendid  one. 

The  sultan  generally  comes  from  his  palace  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Mo^phorus,  with  a  crowd  of 
splendid  thirty  !JT  oarnd  barges,  and  lands  in  the 
1'ort  at  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  Seraglio.  He  enters, 
proceeds  to  the  Seraglio,  and  again  issues  at  tin:  cele- 
brated gate  called  the  "  Sublime  Porte,"  in  the  middle 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  proce-sion.  First  come  the 
Officer!  of  his  household,  splendidly  dressed,  and 
mounted  on  richly-caparisoned  burses;  next  is  the 
divan,  in  like  manner  dressed  and  mounted;  ne\t  the 
officers  of  state;  then  fifteen  or  twenty  mod  beautiful 
horses,  led  by  their  grooms, — "a  noble  sight,  anil 
worthy  of  being  exhibited,  whether  for  the  beauty  of 
the  animals  or  the  richness  of  their  caparisons,  which 
nothing  can  excel."  Next  come  the  sultan's  p. 
gorgeously  arrayed   in   embroidered   frock-coats,   and 

caps  di( orated  with  lofty  plumes,  ornamented  with 

flowers;  these  were  not  mounted.  At  hist,  appears 
the  sultan,  generally  the  plainest  dressed  man  of  the 
pageant,  as  things  are  now  managed,  but  mounted  on 
the  Jim  -t  horse,  and  looking,  as  traveller!  say,"  every 
inch"  a  sultan.  A  numerous  train  of  personal  attend- 
ants, richly  dressed,  and  on  foot,  follows.  The  whole 
procession  passes  between  lines  of  soldiers  under 
arms,  who  present  them  the  instant  of  the  lultan'l 
appearance  at  the  Porte,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
band  strikes  up  the  "March  of  the  Sultan."  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  it  must  be  "  a  splendid  and  ani- 
mated scene." 

The  procession  passes  on  to  the  mosque,  and  the 
sultan  performs  his  devotions;  he  then  returns  by  the 
same  route,  and  embarks  again  at  the  Golden  Gate. 
"  The  whole  quay,"  says  an  American  traveller,  speak- 
ing of  the  festival  in  the  year  1  s;$'J,  "  was  covered  w  ith 
soldiers,  drawn  up  to  salute  him.  At  length,  the 
gate  flew  opeu, — the  sultan  appeared  with  his  p 
and  attendants,  and  accompanied  by  two  little  hoys. 
whom  he  embraced  on  leaving.  He  was  then  asriated 
into  the  boat,  which  instantly  put  off,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  cut  the  waves,  for  Tophana, 
where  the  sultan  went  to  inspect  his  grand  foundry 
and  laboratory." 

This  celebrated  procession  seems  to  have  been  shorn 
of  much  of  its  ancient  splendour,  or  at  least  of  the 
it  which  it  formerly  found  in  the  eyai  of 
strangers.  Before  the  destruction  of  the  Janiiaariea, 
those  strange  unruly  troops  used  to  perform  the  duty 
which  is  now  assigned  to  the  more  disciplined  soldiers 
that  have  been  raised  upon  the  European  model  by 
the  present  sultan  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  which  would  look  the  most  pic  tun  sque 
in  an  Eastern  procession, — the  quaint  costume  and 
arms  of  the  .lai  with  their  large  felt  cap!  and 

white  staves,  and  their  sallow-looking  visages,  "as  J 
novel,"  to  use  Dr.  Clarke's  remark,  "  to  an  English- 
man's  eye,  as  any  objects  in  the  Turkish  empire," — or 
the  ill-cut,  slovenly,  dirty-white  cotton  uniform  of  the 
sultan's  new  troops,  with  their  tarnished  muskets  and 
bayonets.  Nevertheless,  the  spectator  has  gained 
something   by   the    change;  instead  of   that  violent 
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putting   and   fighting,  'and   plentiful    use    of 
whii  Uy  characterized  the  labours  of  the  Janis- 

■ariei  in  what  they  called  keeping  order,  he  cannut 
fail  |o  oheerve  the  raid  and  respectful  demeanour  of 
the     •  »,"  and  a  disposition  in  then  to  i 

modate  the  lookers  on,  which  no  one  erer  dreamed  of 
encountering  in  tin  ir  wild  and  insolent  predecessors. 

There  are  two  parts  of  the  procession  still  worthy 
of  attention.  The  one  is  tin-  line  of  the  sultan's  led- 
horses,  stepping  along  proudly,  or  prancing  under 
their  costly  furniture,  as  it  conscious  of  their  own 
beauty  and  of  the  ornaments  which  they  bore.     The 

nil,  and  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  is  the  the  of 

the  sultan's  sumpter-horses,  laden  (according  to  Dr. 
Clarke's  bat)  whh  the  ancient  armour  which  is  still 
preserved  In  the  old  church  of  St.  Irene,  b  the 
iglio,  and  among  which  are  the  celebrated  Greek 
bucklers  and  shields,  magnificently  embossed  and 
studded  with  gems,  and  some  of  them  even  teaming 
to  be  formed  of  gold, — "the  carefully-guarded  tro- 
phies," as  Mr.  MTarlanc  says,  "won  from  the  fallen 
eaten  empire,  which  never  meet  the  vulgar  eye, 
•are  ot  talons  such  as  the  present." 

The  festival  of  the  Hainan  has  suffered  other  dimi- 
nutions  of   its   ancient   attractions.      Dr.  Clarke,  who 

\  isited  Constantinople  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  mentions  an  exhibition  as  then  following  the 
procession,  which  seems  to  have  been  omitted  of  late 

year-. 

"  When  the  ceremony  concluded,"  he  says,  "the 
Grand  Seignor,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers 
of  state,  went  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  kiosk,  or  tent, 
near  10  the  Seraglio  Point,  sitting  on  ■  sola  of  silver. 
We  were  enabled  to  view  this  singular  instance  of 
parade  from  a  boat  stationed  near  the  place;  and 
after  the  sultan  retired,  were  permitted  to  examine  the 
splendid  pageant  brought  out  for  the  occasion.  It 
was  a  very  large  wooden  conch,  covered  with  thick 
plates  of  massive  silver,  highly  burnished.  From  the 
form  of  it,  as  well  as  from  the  style  in  which  it  was 
ornamented,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  also  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  treasury  of  the  Greek  emperors 
when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks." 

This  splendid  sofa  is  kept  in  a  building  called  the 
Techid  Kiosk,  or  the  green  pavilion, — a  beautiful 
marble  structure,  surrounded  with  a  portico,  and 
cased,  for  its  better  preservation,  in  a  covering  of 
green  painted  canvass.  It  is  situated  dose  by  the 
place  of  exhibition  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  which  is 
the  first  public  landing-place  above  the  point  of  the 
seraglio,  and  "  when-  it  mis  usual,"  (so  says  one  of 
our  most  recent  travellers)  "  in  grand  solemnities,  to 
have  tents  placed  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
and  foreign  ministers,  to  witness  the  fireworks  and 
Other  public  spon's  there  exhibited,"  Ofl  which  occa- 
sions the  sultan  was  seated  on  his  silver  throne 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  present  ruler  of 
Turkey  is  not  so  much  disposed  to  make  a  parade  of 
his  person  as  his  predecessors  were;  instead  of  exhi- 
biting himself  on  the  silver  throne,  as  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
time,  alter  the  procession  to  the  mosque,  he  runs  off 
to  his  arsenal  to  inspect  new  guns,  or  to  sec  how 
matters  are  getting  on  in  some  other  of  his  establish- 
ments. There  are  now,  too,  no  games  of  the  djcrid, 
Or  sports  of  bull-baiting  and  wrestling,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  people,  and  the  delight  of  travellers  : 
the  sultan  wishes  to  wean  his  subjects  from  their 
attachment  to  those  national  diversions,  and  treats 
them  instead  with  a  review  of  his  "tacticoes,"  or  new 
regular  troops*.  The  two  days  which  follow  this 
opening  of  the  liairam  are  devoted  to  festivity. 

As  we  have  already  explained,  the  month  of  the 

Satmif  tbigaiine,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  90. 


Turkish  Kama/an,   in   its  progress  through    all  the 
various  seasons  of  our  Julian  year,  ma  ually 

tall  together  with  the  fixed  period  ah-  ,    the 

celebration  of  the  Carnival  of  th< 
and  whenever  such  a  coincidence  does   take  pL 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  likely 
to  raise  the  bils  of  the  irritable  Mussulman  while  his 
penance  is  upon  him,  or  more  calculated  to  lead  bun 
into  excesses  when  the  term  of  it  has  expired,  than  to 
see  these  abject   and  dependent  beings,  whom  i 
d  to  treat  with  such  eontenrpt  and  i  rn 
displaying  the  ineffable  presumption  to  be  4»y  and 
happy,  while  he,  their  grave  and   haughty  master,  is 
(iiinp!  lied  by   the  ordinances  of  his   religion   to   he 
gloomy  and  miserable. 

The  Cotirban- liairam  differs  from  the  liairam  only 
in  having  the  additional  ceremony  of  the  aauilhie. 
Every  Mussulman  of  free  condition  and  fixed  resi- 
dence, is  bound  to  offer  up  a  sheep,  an  ox,  or  a 
camel.  Those  whose  means  are  not  abundant,  may 
join  together  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  animal.  Sheep 
are  generally  the  victims, — and  the  rich  often  aaeiiflia 
as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  flesh  is  eaten, 
or  given  to  the  poor,  under  certain  conditions. 


THE  MONTH  OF  APRIL. 

There  is  a  simple  pure  delight, 
Which  the  heart  feasts  on,  ill  the  sight 
Of  Nature,  when  aside  she  throws 
The  wintry  cearmenta  Unit  cticloso 
Her  Vegetable  forms,  and  I. 
Their  senses  in  sepulchral  sleep. 

Yet  are  there  some,  to  whom,  uiiumgh 
By  holy  love  divine,  the  thought 
Of  nature's  renovating  spring 
May  rather  hy  dark  contrast  bring 
Sod  thoughts  and  cheerless.     Thus  01. 
Swoet  rural  bard  of  Sicily, 
Swiet  MumIuis,  by  thy  Dorian  well 
Itctlcctimi's  hitter  spirit  fell. 
And  steep'd  in  tears  thy  plaintive  v. 
I  lung  on  lamented  Bion's  hearse, 
"  Alas,  Alas,  the  garden  flower, 
When,  spent  its  transitory  hour, 
"With  shriveU'd  leaves  and  faded,  dies, 
Nipt  on  its  nativo  bed  it  li.s. 
Again  the  withered  head  sliall  rear, 
And  flourish  yet  another  year. 
lint  we  meanwhile,  of  human  birth, 
The  great,  the  brave,  the  wise  ..l' earth. 

As  soon  as  once  o'snpe&t  we  die, 
"Within  tho  earth's  dark  caverns  lie, 
Inglorious ;  and  for  ever  keep 
A  long,  an  endless,  wakeless  sleep  !" 

Truce  to  the  melancholy  shrine  '. 
Be  rather  ours  this  lenten  time, 
This  time  of  Spring  revived,  to  greet 
Kcturning  April's  season  sweet; 
I'ledgo  of  the  time,  when  like  theflower, 
Which  now  with  renovated  power 

.ikeued,  man  again  shall  bloom; 
Yet  not  like  it  in  wintry  gloom 
Again  to  wither  and  decay, 
Bat  tlourish  in  eternal  day  ! 

Then  April,  hail !     With  cheerful  tono 
I  bid  thee  welcome :  not  alono 
For  that  thou  com'st  and  bring'st  along 
Tho  sight,  and  smell,  and  tuneful  song 
Of  leaf,  and  flower  of  mingled  hue, 
And  many  a  plumed  warbler  new : 
But  that,  with  holy  wisdom  fraught, 
Thou  wakes t  withal  the  grateful  thought, 
That,  when  these  pleasant  things  are  o'er, 
Things  still  more  pleasant  are  in  store 
I  u  ( iod's  celestial  paradise 
"For  those  that  love  him;"  passing  bliss 
'■  Which  human  eye  or  ear  can  scan, 
Nor  dwell  they  in  the  heart  of  man  !" 

[Abridged  from  Bishop  Maxt'i  Brititk  Months.) 
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THE  SUGAR  MAPLE  Till  I'. 
(Acer  $acckarimim.) 


THE    BlCAtl    UAI'LI. 


W«  liave  already  described,  Vol.  II.,  p.  219,  the  ma- 
nufacture of  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane,  but  there  are 
■my  other  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  produce  the  same  useful  and  nutritious  sub- 
stance. In  France,  during  the  war,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  had  closed  its  ports  against  our 
colonial  produce,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  even  now, 
ciMi-idcrable  quantities  arc  made  from  that  vegetable. 
But  neither  the  sugar-cane  nor  the  beet  will  grow  in 
very  cold  climates  ;  and  under  many  circumstances 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  would  be  unable 
to  procure  this  grateful  condiment,  if  Nature,  always 
■watchful  for  the  wants  of  the  creation,  had  not  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  many  northern  countries, 
several  species  of  hardy  trees,  whose  juices  contain 
large  quantities  of  saccharine  matter.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  vegetable  productions  is  the  Sugar- 
Maple  of  North  America,  (Acer  saccfiarinum.)  This 
tree  is  of  great  service  to  the  settlers  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States,  especially  to  those  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  large  town. 

The  Sugar-Maple  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  all 
the  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union  ;  but  those 
which  grow  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  yield  the 
sugar  in  greater  quantities  than  those  produced  M 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  They  sometimes  appear  in 
groves,  covering  five  or  six  acres  in  a  body,  but  they 
are  more  commonly  interspersed  with  the  beech,  the 
ash,  the  wild-cherry,  and  other  forest-trees.  In  these 
plat  es,  from  thirty  to  fifty  trees  arc  generally  found 
upon  an  acre  of  ground.  They  arc,  when  fully 
grown,  of  considerable  size,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Spring,  they  put  forth  a 
beautiful  white  blossom  before  they  show  a  single 
leaf.  The  colour  of  this  blossom  distinguishes  them 
at  first  sight  from  the  acer  rubrum,  or  common  maple, 
which  has  a  blossom  of  a  red  colour.  The  wood  of 
~ugnr- Maple  forms  excellent  fire- wood,  and  is 
much  sought  after  by  hunters  and  others  for  that 
purpose,  and  iu  ashes  afford  a  gnat  quantity  of 
potash  ;  in  this  rcsjicct,  it  is  excelled  by  few,  if  any, 
of  the  trees  of  America.  Its  small  branches  are  so 
much  impregnated  with  sugar,  as  to  afford  support 
to  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  of  the  first  settlers 
during  the  Winter,  before  they  arc  able  to  cultivate 


forage  for  that  purpose.     It  is  supposed  to  arrive  at 
its  full  growth  iu  the  woods  in  twenty  years. 

The  season  for  tapping  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  sap,  is  in  February,  March,  and  April, 
hut  this  depends  much  upon  the  weather  :  warm  days 
and  frosty  nights  are  most  favourable  to  the  discharge 
of  the  sap.  The  quantity  obtained  from  a  tree  iu  one 
day  varies  much,  from  five  gallons  to  as  little  as  a 
pint,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  heat  of  the 
air.  The  perforation  in  the  tree  is  made  cither 
with  an  axe  or  an  auger,  the  latter  is  preferred.  The 
instrument  is  introduced  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  into  the  tree,  and  in  an  ascending  direction,  that 
the  sup  may  not  be  frozen  in  its  slow  current  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  the  opening  is  afterwards 
deepened  gradually  to  the  extent  of  two  Inches.  A 
spout  is  introduced  about  half  an  inch  into  the  hole 
made  by  the  auger,  and  projects  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  from  the  tree.  This  spout  is  generally  made 
of  sumach  or  elder,  which  commonly  grow  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sugar-trees.  The  tree  is  first 
tapped  on  the  south  side,  and  when  the  discharge  of 
sap  begins  to  decrease,  an  opening  is  made  on  the 
north,  from  which  a  new  discharge  takes  place. 
The  sap  flows  from  four  to  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Vessels  large  enough 
to  contain  three  or  four  gallons  are  placed  under  the 
spout,  to  receive  the  sap,  which  is  carried  every  day 
to  a  large  trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed,  alter 
being  strained,  to  the  boiler. 

The  tree  is  not  injured  by  tapping;  on  the  contrary, 
the  oftencr  it  is  tapped,  the  more  syrup  is  obtained 
from  it.  A  single  tree  has  not  only  survived,  but 
flourished,  after  being  tapped  forty-two  times  iu  the 
same  number  of  years.  The  effects  of  a  yearly  dis- 
charge of  sap  from  a  tree  in  improving  ami  increasing 
the  sap,  is  demonstrated  from  the  superior  excellence 
of  those  trees  which  have  been  perforated  in  a  hun- 
dred places  by  a  small  woodpecker,  in  search  of 
insects.  The  sap  of  these  trees  is  sweeter  to  the  taste 
than  that  obtained  from  those  which  have  not  been 
previously  wounded,  and  it  also  produces  more  sugar. 

A  tree  of  an  ordinary  size  yields,  in  a  good  season, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap,  from  which  arc 
made  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  sugar.  Trees  which 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  winter  for  the  support  of 
the  domestic  animals  of  the  new  settlers,  yield  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sap  as  soon  as  their  trunks 
and  limbs  feci  the  rays  of  the  sun  iu  the  Spring, 

During  the  Summer,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
Autumn,  the  maple-tree  yields  a  thin  sap  not  fit  for 
the  manufactory  of  sugar.  It  is  used  as  a  pleasant 
drink  in  harvest ;  and  in  Connecticut,  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  race  of  farmers  have  in  many  I 
left  a  single  maple-tree  in  each  field,  probably  in- 
tended as  a  shelter  for  their  (attic,  hut  which  now 
produces  a  refreshing  drink  for  the  weary  rasper. 

There  are  three  methods  of  manufacturing  the 
sugar  from  the  sap  ;  first,  by  freezing  the  watery  parts, 
and  removing  the  ice  thus  formed  ;  in  this  ease  the 
residue  is  a  very  rich  syrup,  from  which  the  sugar  is 
afterwards  separated  by  boiling. 

The  second  plan  is,  by  evaporating  the  sap  to  dry- 
ness merely  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  but  as  this 
depends  so  much  Upon  tin'  state  of  the  weather,  the 
plan  usually  resorted  to  is  boiling;  in  this  case, 
nearly  the  same  means  arc  employed  as  iu  preparing 
sugar  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  we  have  ulready  described  at  Vol.  II.,  p.  219, 


If  'tis  a  happiness  to  be  nobly  descended,  'tis  no  leu  to  have 
so  much  merit,  that  nobody  inquires  whether  you  lire  so  or 
no. — La  Bhuybr*. 
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THE 

ECONOMY  AND  HARMONY  OF  NATURK. 

I. 

Iiik  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
observation  of  Nature,  haw  nf  late  years  b*BMM 
inure  appreciated  than  they  had  been  heretofore, 
heeuuse-  the  general  spread  of  information  has  led 
to  a  correct  sense  of  that  noble  study,  which  b  more- 
calculated  than  any  other  ter  raise-  our  c  one  vptions  of 
the  power  and  unerring  wisdom  of  I  Supreme  Being. 
The  study  of  Nature  is  suited  to  our  best  feelings, 
and  it  is  in  striet  aeeordaiue  with  the  most  inline  cut 
and   most    amiable    propensities  of  tint  human  mind. 

Whether  we  contemplate  an  [need  or  an  elephant, — a 
molehill  or  a  mountain, — the  earth  or  the  heavens, — 
We  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement ;  and  the  in- 
telligent mind  can  find  in  every  part  of  nature,  in- 
numerable instances  of  that  power  and  wisdom  which 
displays  itself  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  magnificent  objects. 

Who,  that  makes  the  slightest  pretence  to  intelli- 
gence, can  look  upon  the  grandeur  of  Nature  and 
not.  be  moved?  Let  us  imagine  the  commencement 
of  a  new  summer's  day, — the  milky  mists  hurrying 
away  into  thin  air,  while  the  cold  dews  of  night  are 
ascending  to  the  clouds, — the  luxuriant  landscape 
casting  oil'  the  dimness  and  of  night,  ready  to  resume 
its  gorgeous  day-dress  ;  the  glorious  sun,  the  foun- 
tain of  light,  just  appearing  behind  the  eastern  hills, 
gilding  the  horizon  in  burnished  gold.  Anon  the 
busy  world  awakes  from  its  repose,  with  the  vigour 
of  a  giant  refreshed  from  his  slumbers ;  the  hum- 
ming sound  of  voices  is  heard  afar,  and  the  spiral 
wreaths  of  blue  smoke  begin  to  ascend  from  the 
top  of  the  lowly  cottage ;  the  merry  minstrels  of  the 
woods,  who  a  few  hours  before  were  drooping  and 
drowsy,  arc  now  in  full  animation,  for  the  cheering 
influence  of  morn  has  timed  their  melodious  notes, 
while  they  soar  amid  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun. 
The  fields  arc  clothed  in  all  the  majesty  and  fragrance 
of  nature,  and  the  woods,  which  hud  been  bared  by 
the  wintry  blast,  obey  the  influence  of  Spring,  and 
resume  their  Summer  robes  !  Who  can  contemplate 
this  harmony  anil  unity  (interrupted  only  by  the 
hand  of  art),  and  not  exclaim  with  the  poet, — "  Oh, 
bow  stupendous  is  that  Power,  which  raised  them 
all  with  a  word  !" 

But  the  true  observer  of  Nature  docs  not  merely 
admire  this  wonderful  display  as  a  whole  ;  he 
exercises  all  his  senses  in  studying,  physiologi- 
cally and  philosophically,  the  details  which  make  up 
the  great  and  grand  amount.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  observation  and  reflection  ;  but,  in  order  to  qua- 
lify ourselves  for  the  task,  let  us  first  consider  the 
conditions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  in  connexion 
with  the  Mineral  Kingdom;  and,  secondly,  the 
Animal  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. The  first  division  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine 
under  the  heads  of  Organization,  Sustentation,  and 
Decomposition,   or  the  change  after  death. 

The  Mineral  Kingdom  is  the  medium,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  which  all  organized  matter 
derives  its  vitality  ;  and  this  kingdom  is,  doubtless 
among  the  grandest  of  all  Nature's  works,  for  it 
rapports  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  while  the  Vegetable 
supports  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  Mineral  King- 
dom is  composed  of  the  primary  elements,  each 
of  which  is,  by  chemical  affinity,  also  composed  of 
different  parts.  The  matter,  therefore,  which  belongs 
to  the  Mineral  Kingdom  is,  technically,  called  /nor- 
gauic  matter,  because  it  has  nothing  of  that  property 


in  it  which,  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  we  call  vitality 
or  action,  or  that  which,  in  tin-  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
we  call  life. 

//•organic  matter  has  no  inherent  power  of  a. 
in  itself,  and  the  parts  which  compose  a  mass  may  be 
separated,  nay,  ground  to  powder,  without  sulb 
in  any  way,  except  in  size  and  weight ;  for  each  pn 
separated  has  the  same  power  of  attraction,  cohcuion, 
and  gravity,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  that  the  original 
mass  possessed.  Organic  mutter,  on  the  contrary, 
win  n  divided,  and  one  member  separated  from  un- 
othe  r  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  causes  death  ;  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  when  the  parts  are  brui-'  d, 
grounel,  or  otherwise  crushed,  they  lose  their  vitality 
or  action,  and  the  result  is  death,  in  which  state, 
whether  animals  or  vegetables,  they  both  obey  the 
laws  of  1/iorganic  matter.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
between  organic  matter  and  inorganic  matter  is,  that 
tin'  former  is  active,  anil  the  latteT  passive. 

But  although  we  know  that  it  is  from  inorganic 
matter  that  organized  substances  derive  their  susten- 
tation, ami  although  we  may  have  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis of  that  passive  mutter,  through  the'  iiieeliuin  of 
which  vitality  has  been  communicated,  yet  the 
powers  of  man  cannot  discover  the  process  or  action 
which  e  oinmuiiiratis  Ufa  to  matter.  The  Zoologist 
knows  that  quadrupeds  ore  the  parents  of  otbiT 
quadrupeds ;  the  Ornithologist  knows  that  birds 
proceed  from  that  mysterious  thing  an  egg ;  the 
Kntomologist  knows  that  when  the  eggs  of  insects 
arc  dc|>osited  in  organic  remains,  or  other  proper 
places,  they  in  due  time  produce  other  insects ;  and 
the  Ichthyologist  knows  that  swarms  of  fishes  pro- 
ceed from  the  roe  of  the  finny  tribes  ;  but  in  no  case 
can  any  one  of  them  see,  or  know,  the  hidden  mys- 
tery of  imparting  life,  neither  cun  we  have  plants  of 
any  BnecJeB,  unless  others  of  the  same  species  hav  e 
gone  before  them,  so  that  we  can  go  no  further  than 
to  say,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Infinite  Power,  ami 
"  wondrous  in  our  eyes!" 

Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  second  head,  namely, 
sustentation  ;  and  as  the  laws  which  govern  one  plant 
govern  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  world,  let  us 
select  the  oak  for  the  illustration  of  our  subject. 
If  the  acorn  is  left  in  the  earth,  it  sends  up  a  sprout 
and  becomes  a  plant;  but  the  living  principle,  in 
a  state  of  action,  not  only  suspends  those  law  - 
chemistry  which  inorganic  matter  obeys,  but  it  has  a 
chemistry  and  mechanism  of  its  own,  by  means  of 
Which  it  can  appropriate  all  substances  near  it,  that 
contain  the  materials  necessary  for  the  growth  of  its 
own  structure,  can  give  them  the  proper  consistencies 
ami  forms,  and  work  them  into  the  necessary  com- 
pounds for  that  purpose. 

The  sprout  which,  before  its  appearance  at  the  sur- 
face, derived  its  food  from  the  lobes  of  the  acorn, 
now  semis  down  rootlets,  which  extract  moisture 
from  the  earth;  while  the  infant  leaf  draws  nouri-h- 
ment  from  the  air  and  rain.  Durflig  the  time  of 
growth  the  growing  parts  arc  soft  and  juicy,  nod 
every  part  has  veins  or  needl  for  the  traiiMni*- 
■kw  of  sap;  but  when  the  growing  is  suspended,  a 
new  action  takes  place,  the  different  parts  become 
herder,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  these  parts 
form  themselves  into  wood  and  bark.  The  leases 
then  fall  off,  having  done  their  office,  and  the  plant 
or  tree  passes  into  a  state  of  repeise  for  the  se'a- 
During  the  action  of  growth  the  leaves  ore  not  by 
any  means  merely  ornaments  |  for  the  matter  absorbed 
by  the  rootlets  is  not  convertible  tei  wood  and  burk 
without  their  co-operation.  During  the  second  year 
of  a  plant,  the  progress  in  the  young  shoots  of  the 
same  season  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  original 
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sprout,  but  in  the  other  parts  the  prepared  juice 
spreads  itself  between  the  wood  nnd  the  bark;  first, 
in  a  state  nearly  fluid,  than  it  becomes  gradually 
harder  and  fibrous,  and  latterly  divides  into  wood 
and  bark.  When  that  is  performed  the  lew 
off,  and  the  tree  passes  into  a  state  of  repose  as  1> 
The  tree,  in  short,  when  growing  has  a  continual 
circulation  of  sap  kept  up;  that  from  the  roots  ascends 
between  the  hark  nnd  the  trunk  which  it  encircles; 
and  the  leaves  which  arc  acted  upon  by  heat,  light, 
nir,  and  rain,  send  down  the  sap,  out  of  which,  in  its 
progress  to  the  root,  the  means  of  accretion  to  the 
sire  of  the  plant  are  deposited.  The  process  carried 
on  during  the  third  and  every  succeeding  year,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  second  year,  only  the  action  is  on 
a  more  extensive  scale. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  means  of  vegetable 
•ostentation,  I  could  have  wished  to  notice  in  this 
place  the  habits  and  economy,  the  utility,  and  the  beauty 
of  plants,  which  would  strikingly  illustrate  th. 
Homy  and  harmony  of  Nature;  but  I  regret  that  the 
limits  of  this  article  will  only  admit  of  a  passing 
remark  on  each  of  these  interesting  heads.  As  to 
the  habits  of  plants,  we  find  that  each  is  well  adapted 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed.  Those  which 
arc  indigenous  to  the  tropical  climates,  cannot  be 
made  to  live  in  temperate  climates  without  artificial 
means.  The  plants  of  the  valley  can  by  no  means 
live  on  the  top  of  bleak  mountains,  neither  are  those 
which  inhabit  the  latter  situations  calculated  to  thrive 
in  fertile  plains;  while  aquatic  plants,  in  whatever 
situations  they  are  placed,  can  survive  only  in  their 
proper  clement :  so  that  Nature  has  marvellously 
adapted  her  productions  to  the  different  situations  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Again,  there'  arc  many  pecu- 
liarities belonging  to  plants: — such  as  shutting  their 
s  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  order  to  prescn  e 
their  flower  from  the  cold  dews  of  night,  and  at 
other  times  to  secure  and  imprison  insects;  others 
again  will  carry  their  roots  along  the  side  of  a  ditch 
or  pool,  so  as  to  avoid  the  water,  and  at  the  end,  if 
near,  take  a  transverse  direction  through  the  soil  to 
the  opposite  side ;  while  in  almost  every  plant,  Nature 
has  so  fully  provided  the  means  of  reproduction,  that 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  seeds,  many  of  which 
are  provided  with  wings  to  float  in  the  air,  and  thus 
become  disseminated. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  plants,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  those  wbich  daily  minister  to  our 
comforts  and  wants  in  the  shape  of  food,  clothing, 
and  manufactures,  nor  those  which  support  the 
inferior  animals;  neither  can  we  forget  that  many  of 
them  are  used  in  the  healing  art,  and  minister  to  the 
cure  of  our  diseased  bodies;  but  there  are  others 
■which  are  but  little  known  in  this  country  that  afford 
the  chief  support  to  natives  of  other  climes ;  and 
many  of  those  in  our  own  country  which  are  poi- 
sonous, are  still  of  the  greatest  use  in  dyeing,  as 
astringents,  in  manufactures,  &c.  With  regard  to  the 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — it  is  a  delightful 
theme.  To  give  any  idea  of  the  innumerable  little 
shoots  that  are  in  full  action,  putting  forth  their 
millions  of  little  buds,  which  a  shining  day  brings 
into  blossom ; — to  describe  the  countless  millions  of 
little  green  tofts,  which  are  toiling,  like  rational 
creatures  at  strife,  as  to  which  will  produce  the  finest 
shoot  or  fairest  blossom ;— or  to  give  any  notion  of 
the  many  tints  and  various  hues,  the  blending  of 
shades  and  gradation  of  ecfoara,  which  they  receive 
from  light ; — to  give  any  idea,  I  repeat,  of  these,  and 
of  the  thousand  other  beauties  that  might  be  named, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  my  limits  allow.  Wo 
most,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the   third  head  of  this 


dh  ision  of  the  subject,  namely,  decomposition,  or  change 
in  death. 

The  ages  at  which  plants  naturally  die,  nnd 
become  subject  to  the  laws  of  inorganic  matter, 
are  various.  Some  are  annuals,  others  live  two, 
three,  four,  and  more  years,  and  many  of  them  attain 
the  age  of  animals,  and  some  trees  a  orach  neater 
length  of  life;  but  frequently  the  most  rare  and 
beautiful  nrc  the  first  cut  off.  The  process  of  decern* 
position  and  death  supporting  action  and  life,  though 
we  know  it  to  take  place,  nnd  that  it  is  wonderful, 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  even  find  that 
the  refuse  ami  rubbish  left  after  certain  tribes  hare 
performed  their  annual  renovations,  is  the  food 
variety  of  fungi,  many  of  which  are  too  small  to  be 
seen  except  by  the  microscope;  yet  these  singular 
productions  come  forth;  and  when  they  in  their  turn 
die  off,  their  remains  contribute  to  the  Bustenant 
others.  This  is  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  dwell  longer  on  it 
than  to  say,  that  by  a  universal  law  of  nature,  all 
organized  substances  lose  their  vitality  at  a  proper 
time,  and  die  to  support  other  organized  bi 
that  are  called  into  action;  and  these,  in  their  I 
become  food  for  succeeding  generations. 

The  process  of  decomposition  in  the  works  of 
Nature  is  so  wonderful,  and  the  results  so  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  thought  on  the  subject,  that  it, 
would  startle  them  if  they  were  told  that  the  chemical 
action  on  matter  is  such,  that  shells  and  fruits,  plants 
and  animals,  wood  and  stones,  and  many  other 
familiar  objects,  all  have  the  same  elements  in  com- 
mon with  cinders,  and  burnt  wood.  But  our  incredu- 
lity ceases  when  we  call  to  mind  that  this  action  is 
the  working  of  an  Almighty  power. 

Before  quitting  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  after  what  has  been  before  stated,  to 
revert  to  the  Seasons,  or  to  the  suspension  of  the 
action  of  growth  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  during 
the  Winter  season.  If  the  progress  of  vegetation 
were  continued  without  intermission,  then'  would  be 
a  surplus  produce  more  than  could  be  consumed  by 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  would  not  agree  with  the 
economy  observable  in  every  part  of  nature.  I  bit 
the  chief  object  of  this  suspension  is  in  order  that 
the  pulpy  parts  may  have  time  to  become  hard,  so  as 
to  form  the  wood  and  bark,  and  increase  the  size  of 
the  plant.  It  is  a  state  of  repose  which  renovates 
the  plant,  and  gives  vigour  for  the  forthcoming  Spring. 
This  state  of  suspension  and  succeeding  action  is 
beautifully  e\ pressed  in  the  following  paraphrase  of 
the  fourteenth  chapter  nf  Job. 

All  nature  dies  and  lives  again  : 

The  flower  that  paints  the  field. 
The  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield, 

Resign  the  honours  of  their  form 

At  Winter's  stormy  blast, 
And  leave  t  In  -  Baked  leafless  plain 

A  desolated  waste. 

Yet  soon  reviving  plants  and  flowers 

Anew  shall  deck  the  plain  ; 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 


As  the  vme,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage 
about  the  oak,  nnd  been  lified  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when 
the  hardy  plant  is  rifled  by  lbs  thunderbolt,  dins  round  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  hind  up  II  lughl ; 

so  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman,  who 
ornament  of  man  in  Ins  happier 
hours,  shook)  be   his  stay  and  solaee  when  smitten  <ritU 
sodden  calamity]  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  r* 
of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  thi  head,  and 

binding  up  the  broken  heart. Washington  Ihyino. 
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DEHT  AM)  MISERY. 
"Out  of  debt,  nut  of  danger,"  Is,  Ukc  many  ether 
proverbs,  full  of  wisdom;  but  the  word  ingmr  does 
not  sufficiently  express  all  tlmt  the  warning  demands. 
To  one  that  is  not  callous,  a  state  of  daw  and  env 
barruxMinent  la  a  -t.it.-  of  positive  misery j  the  soffam 
is  as  one  haunted  by  an  evil  spirit,  and  his  heart  can 
know  neither  reel  nor  peace  till  it  is  cast  out.  Hut 
as  example  is  at  all  times  more  instructive  than  pre- 
■  l>i  a  living  writer  shall  describe  his  own  feelings 
whtn  be  rt  with  creditors,  and  may  he  prove  a  b 
to  the-  thoughtless  ones  who  are  likely  to  fall  into  the 
same  gulf, 

"  Quiet  was  never  my  destiny.     The  first  involve- 
ment multiplies  itself  at  every  move.     It  destroys  the 
dora  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  drives  one 
into  a  state  of  mistiness,  which   seeks   extrication  by 
the  very  means  which  augment  it.     It  ensourages 
delusions  for  the  sake  of  momentary  peace;   and, 
like  Inebriety,  buys  oblivion  at  the  expense  of  quickly- 
succeeding   pain   and   sickness.     The   creditur,  who 
thinks  himself  sure  of  his  debt  at  last,  delights  in 
giving  credit,  because  he  has  his  debtor  at  his  mercy, 
makes  his  own  usurious  terms  with   him,   unit  gorges 
on  his  blood.      He  who  lives  on  credit  dues  not  dare 
examine  bills  ;   and  the  creditor  charges  according  to 
the  degree  of  bis  own  wide  conscience.    Thus  there  is 
a  difference  of  at  hast  cent,  per  cent,  ill  every  article  the 
dahtor  consumes]  and  two  thousand  pounds  a-ycar 
with  him,  will  not  go  so  far  as  one  in  the  hands  of  him 
who  pays  ready  money,  and  looks  to  his  accounts. 

"  Pecuniary  embarrassment  weakens  and  chains 
the  mind;  and,  perhaps,  the  worst  effect  of  all,  is  in 
the  indignities  to  which  it  subjects  its  victim.  There 
is  no  rule  of  life,  therefore,  more  urgent  than  to  avoid 
it;  nor  has  a  careless  man  the  slightest  suspicion  ot 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  overlooking  a  comparatively 
slight  error. 

■  I  lived  at  a  vast  expense,  without  the  smallest 
management;  my  household  was  numerous,  though 
not  for  show;  my  butcher's  weekly  bill  amounted  to 
a  sum  that  would  appear  incredible  ;  and  my  horses 
ate  up  the  produce  of  all  my  meadows  and  oat-fields, 
though  those  which  I  held  in  hand  were  numerous. 
In  short,  mine  was  a  sort  of  'Castle  Rack-rent,'  in 
which  all  was  disorder,  and  all  was  waste,  while  those 
that  plundered  me  most,  and  lived  on  me  most, 
abused  me  must ;  and  I  then  spent  more  in  a  week 
than  I  now  spend  In  three  months.  Confusion  grew 
Upon  confusion  ;  and  every  day  it  became  a  more 
tremendous  task  to  look  into  things. 

"  My  bitterest  enemy  cannot  condemn  the  utter 
thoughtlessness  of  worldly  affairs  in  which  I  then 
lived  more  than  I  do.  It  was  a  sort  of  infatuation, 
which,  having  once  been  plunged  into,  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  extricate  myself  from.  I  knew  not  what 
my  income  was  j  but  no  doubt  my  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded it  by  many  thousands.     I  kept  very  Imp 

accounts,  and  every  one  cheated  me." Buydges' 

Autobiography.. 


POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 
III. 

Wa  have  already  given  accounts  of  the  earthen  \ . 
of  the  aiuients,  and  of  the  Chinese  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  In  the  present  paper  we  propose  to 
ribe  more  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  materials 
of  which  earthenware  is  composed,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  this  useful  article  as  practised  in  England. 
The  term  pottery,  is  usually  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  red,  brown,  and  common  white, 
earthenware  of  the  shops. 


The   principal  ingredients  in  all  pottery,  and  also 
m  porcelain,  arc,  as  we  have  already  st 
flint,  combined,  in  some  cases,  with  a  porno.,   of 
alkali,  which  causes  the  partial  melting  of  the  flint 
when  at  a  high  temperature. 

The  materials  for  pottery  arc  found  in  great 
abundance-  in  almost  every  country,  (.rami.-,  of  which 
tie  sUmmiU  of  our  highest  mountains  arc  formed. 
contains  in  its  composition,  clay  and  flint  in  great 
quantities.  The  component  parts  of  granite  consist 
Of  three  substances:  quart:,  a  kind  of  flint;  mica, 
which  appears  in  thin  silvery  scales,  and  chiefly 
Ibta  oi  magnesia;  and  feldtipar,  which  is  acompound 
of  tlay  and  flint,  with  a  little  potash;  this  latter 
(feldtspar)  is  the  most  abundant  material  in  granite. 

The  feldtspar,  on  account  of  its  containing  so 
much  clay  and  potash,  is  more  readily  acted  on  by 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  granite, 
having  lost  this  greater  portion  of  its  substa 
(rumbles  to  pieces,  and  is  washed  down  by  the 
rains  into  the  valleys  and  beds  of  rivers. 

The  quartz  and  mica,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
mass  in  the  form  of  sand,  are  gradually  swept  away 
by  the  weather,  and  the  feldtspar  is  left,  which  is 
also  separated,  afterwards,  into  its  component  parts  ; 
the  fine  particles  of  flint  are  blown  away,  and  the 
clay  remains  at  the  bottom:  this  is  p,,tters'  clay,  and 
is  of  different  colours  and  appearance  according  to 
its  purity.  The  common  yellow  clay  contains  a 
quantity  of  iron,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  In 
Cornwall,  and  other  granite  countries,  great  moun- 
tains of  decomposed  feldtspar  are  found,  of  beautiful 
whiteness:  this  is  the  pipe-clay  of  comim  i 

The  flint  with  which  the  makers  of  earthenware 
are  supplied,  is  chiefly  procured,  in  England,  from 
the  coast  of  Sussex. 

In  England,  the  first-known  manufactory  of  pot- 
tery, is  believed  to  have  been  established  at  Bursletn, 
in  Staffordshire,  in  the  year  1686;  but  the  articles 
were  extremely  coarse  aud  rude.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, two  brothers,  named  Eders,  or  Ellers,  who 
came  from  Holland,  introduced  very  great  improve- 
ments ;  and  although  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants 
soon  obliged  them  to  quit  England,  they  were  not 
thrown  away,  and  the  manufacture  gradually  became 
better.  In  the  year  1763,  the  whole  system  was 
changed  by  the  discoveries  of  Josias  Wedgewood,  by 
Whose  name,  all  the  better  description  of  English 
pottery  is  still  known. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  clay,  that  is,  of 
mixing  together  the  clay  and  flint  in  proper  pro- 
portions with  water,  to  produce  a  plastic  mass,  is  the 
same  in  principle  as  that  already  described  in  the 
account  of  Chinese  porcelain*;  but,  in  this  country, 
machinery  is  employed  instead  of  hand-labour. 

The  clay  being  prepared,  the  potter  forms  it  into 
various  articles  by  throwing,  pressing,  or  casting. 
Throwing  is  only  employed  iu  the  case  of  circular 
vessels,  and  the  operation  is  (icrformcd  by  means  of 
a  potters  lathe;  our  engraving  represents  the  work- 
man in  the  act  of  throwing  the  clay,  the  lathe  being 
turned  by  an  assistant.  The  operator,  placing  a  lump 
of  clay  on  the  revolving  wheel  before  him,  moulds  it 
into  the  required  form  with  his  hands;  and  in  order 
to  ensure  an  uniformity  iu  the  size  and  curves  of  a 
series  of  vessels,  he  employs  hollow  moulds  and 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  whose  edges  are  cut  iu  different 
curves.  U  modelling-tools.  The  vessel  being  now 
rudely  formed  into  something  like  the  required  shape, 
is  removed  Ironi  the  lathe,  and  set  aside  to  dry.  As 
•soon  as  it  has  become-  sufficiently  dry  for  the  pur- 
pose, when  it  is  iu  what  is  called  its  green  state,  it  is 
•  See  Saturday  ilafasint,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  *)*i 
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removed  to  the  turning-lathe;  here  it  is  turned,  by 
mean*  of  iron  loott,  into  a  more  correct  form,  and 
iu  surface  is  burnished  with  a  smooth  steel  instru- 
ment. In  tliis  part  of  the  process  the  handles  and 
ornaments  are  fixed  on;  the  parts  on  which  they  are 
t  .  Ik-  faced  are  previously  wetted,  and  clay  reduced 
to  a  tliin  consistence  and  called  slip,  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of,  as  it  were,  gluciug  them  on.  They 
are  now  removed  to  a  drying-stove  or  oven,  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  varying  from  80  to  90  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  when  removed 
from  thence  they  are  rubbed  over  with  a  wisp  of  tow 
to  smooth  any  inequalities. 

Another  process  is  pressing,  by  which  mode  all 
oval  vessels  are  formed.  The  mould  into  which  they 
are  pressed  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  generally  iu 
several  pieces,  so  that  the  different  parts  of  the  vessel, 
when  removed  from  the  mould,  have  to  lie  united  by 
melius  of  pressure,  the  edges  being  first  moistened 
with  slip. 

The  third  method  of  producing  form  is  by  casting; 
the  clay,  in  this  case,  is  made  into  the  consistence  of 
cream,  and  poured  into  a  plaster  mould,  previously 
dried.  After  remaining  in  the  mould  a  certain  time, 
the  liquid  clay  is  poured  off.  That  part,  however, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  dry  mould,  has  had  so 
much  of  its  moisture  absorbed  by  the  plaster,  that  it 
is  too  thick  to  flow,  and  remains  in  the  mould,  form- 
ing a  thin  coating  on  the  inside,  in  the  form  of  the 
article  required.  The  mould  and  its  conteuts  are 
removed  to  a  stove  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  as  the  clay 
loses  its  moisture,  it  becomes  firmer,  and  shrinks  a 
little,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable. 

The  ware,  now  dry  and  hard,  is  fit  for  the  furnace, 
and  is  called  in  this  state  biscuit. 

The  kiln  or  furnace  in  which  the  biscuit  has  to  he 
baked,  is  a  building  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  and  a 
flatfish  dome ;  the  vessels  are  placed  in  cases  or 
saggers.  These  are  formed  of  baked  clay,  and  pro- 
tect the  ware  from  the  direct  action  of  the  flames  of 
the  furnace;  but  they  are  not  employed  in  baking 
large  common  red  ware. 

After  passing  through  the  furnace,  the  vessels  are 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  printed  designs  with  which 
most  of  our  earthenware  is  ornamented.  The  designs, 
which  are  engraved  on  copper-plates,  arc  priuted  at 
a  rolling- press  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  priuted  is  previously  rubbed  over  with 


soft  soap.  The  colour  employed  is  ground  up  with 
some  colourless  earthy  matter,  and  with  linseed  oil. 
After  the  design  is  printed,  the  face  of  it  is  laid  on 
the  porous  vessel  and  pressed  closely  to  it;  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  colouring  matter  is  absorbed, 
and  when  the  paper  is  removed  and  the  surface  wiped 
with  a  wet  sponge,  the  design  appears  distinctly  on 
the  surface  of  the  pottery. 

Almost  every  description  of  pottery  is  gland. 
The  glaze  consists  of  any  substance  which  will  melt 
at  a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  the  vessel  itself,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  enamel ;  the  use  of  the  glaze  is  to 
remedy  the  inconvenience  of  the  porous  nature  of  the 
baked  clay.  The  glaze,  except  when  salt  is  used,  is 
formed  into  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  cream  ; 
into  this  the  vessel  is  dipped,  and  again  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

Many  substances  have  been  employed  as  glazes ; 
some  very  imperfectly  answering  the  end  proposed, 
and  others  extremely  noxious  in  their  use.  The  old 
method  of  glazing  common  ware,  was  by  means  of 
salt,  which,  when  thrown  into  the  heated  furnace, 
filled  it  with  a  vapour;  as  this  condensed,  it  settled 
on  the  vessels,  and  formed,  if  not  a  very  excellent,  at 
least  a  very  wholesome  covering. 

Unfortunately,  the  glaze  most  usually  employed  for 
common  ware,  is  composed  of  litharge,  a  preparation 
of  lead,  which  melts  into  a  kind  of  glass  at  a  certain 
heat.  This  is  dangerous  in  two  ways;  first  to  the 
workmen,  for  the  fumes  are  highly  deleterious  ;  and 
secondly,  to  those  who  use  the  vessel  in  cookery,  as 
the  glaze  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  particularly 
vinegar,  which  converts  a  part  of  it  into  sugar  of 
lead,  a  very  virulent  poison.  The  beautiful  glo-s 
formed  by  litharge,  and  the  low  heat  at  which  it 
melts,  are  the  chief  causes  of  its  being  commonly  Bted. 

The  cause  of  the  cracking  of  the  glaze  is,  th;ct  tin- 
glaze  itself,  and  the  clay  0?  which  it  i-  formed,  ex- 
pand and  contract  in  different  degrees,  by  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold. 

There  is  one  description  of  common  earthenware, 
called  stoneware,  which  possesses  many  valuable  pro- 
perties :  it  is  extremely  hard  and  strong,  and  al- 
though not  glazed,  it  is  not  porous,  and  has  a  toler- 
ably well-polished  surface.  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  excellent  qualities,  it  is  seldom  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  any  other  articles  than  pitchers,  and 
blacking  and  soda-water  bottles. 
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THE  CITY  OF  INNSPRUCK,  THE  CAPITAL 
OF  the  TYROL. 

Knsprvck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  is  situated  in 
the  upper  or  filllliajll  portion  of  thnt  territory,  or 
county,  as  it  is*  called,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
southern  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  Its 
more  correct  name  is  Innsbruck,  or  the  Bridfl 
the  Inn;  and  it  stands  in  a  little  plain  on  the  hanks 
of  that  river,  about  midway  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  narrow  valley  which  constitutes  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Tyrol,  and  which  is  watered 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  Inn.  It  stands 
also  nearly  midway  between  the  sources  of  that  im- 
pctuous  stream  and  its  confluence  with  the  Danube; 
"  the  waters  of  the  Inn,"  says  Mr.  Brockedon,  "  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  Danube  at  the  confluence  ; 
and  the  loss  of  its  name  in  the  Danube  is  an  mi- 
ned dishonour."  Immediately  on  the  north  of 
the  city  are  the  mountains  which  separate  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  or  Italian  Tyrol ;  they  rise  abruptly 
above  the  river  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  are  covered  with  snow  in  the  mouths  of 
May  and  June.  To  the  south  a  plain  extends  for 
some  little  distance,  until  it  is  bounded  by  the  famous 
Mount  Brenner,  a  portion  of  the  lofty  chain  which 
shuts  out  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Tyrol,  and  that 
portion  of  it  over  which  is  the  only  road  of  commu- 
nication between  the  two  divisions  of  the  county. 

Thus  situated,  the  appearance  of  Inuspruck  from 
a  short  distance  is  striking  and  picturesque;  or  as 
Mr.  Inglis  says,  "  the  prospect,  approaching  it,  is 
superb.  The  valley  of  the  Inn,  from  one  to  about 
three  miles  wide,  is  seen  stretching  far  to  the  east- 
ward, covered  with  varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
thickly  studded  with  houses,  and  traversed  by  the 
broad,  rapid,  and  brimful  river;  high  mountains 
mostly  clothed  with  Wood  cuclose  the  valley  on  both 
sides,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  Innspruek, 
like  the  monarch  of  a  small  but  beautiful  dominion. 
The  peasants,"  adds  this  writer,  alluding  to  the  period 
of  his  own  visit,  "  were  in  the  fields  busy  with  their 
Indian  corn,  which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  valley, 
and  all  who  have  seen  this  beautiful  plant  growing 
in  luxuriance,  and  covering  a  wide  expanse,  will 
admit  that  a  more  captivating  prospect  is  not  easy  to 
be  imagined."  As  may  at  once  be  gathered  from  this 
i  iption,  there  are  delightful  walks  about  the  city 
on  all  sides. 

Iunsprui  k  is  a  city  of  middling  size,  but  is  gene- 
rally spoken    of   as  possessing  considerable  beauty. 
I     do    not    know    any    town"    says    the    traveller 
already  quoted,  "  of   the  same  size,  that    is    distin- 
guished 'or  so  many  handsome  buildings  within   it 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  ,•  nor  any  one  whose  suburbs, 
cither  in  cleanlineM  or  elegance,  will  vie  with  those 
of  Innspruek."     That  part  of  it  which  is  more  pro- 
perly called  the  city,  exhibits  an  antiquated  appear- 
ance, such  as  may  be  seen  depicted  in  our  engraving , 
it  is  ill-built,    and  put    together  without  any    i 
larity   of  arrangement.     In  the  suburbs,  as  tie 
maining    portion  of   the  town    is    called,    there    are 
some   fine  streets  consisting  of  modern  houses,  the 
:  nces  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy.     The  prfav 
eijial  public  buildings  devoted  to  civil  uses  are  the 
house,  a  spacious  polaee,  the  residence  of  the 
mot  Of  the  Tyrol,  which  is  situated  in 
the  Remplatz,  a  large  square  decorated  with  a  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Archduke  Leopold. 

•  churches  of  Innspruek  are  its  chief  attractions. 

m  is  the   Cathedral,   or  Church  of 

the    Holy  Cross,  of  which  we   are  told  that    in   OM 

whole  day  the  visiter  has  scarcely  time  to  do  hattce  to 

the  innumerable  works  of  art  contained  in  it.    Among 


them  is  the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian the  First,  who  ruled  over  Germany  between 
the  years  1-193  and  1519;  it  is  said  that  this  monarch 
was  desirous  of  being  buried  at  Innspruek,  but  as 
his  body  was  interred  at  Neustadt,  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  the  First  erected  this  monument  to  his 
memory  in  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  It  stands  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  on  three  steps  of  veined  marble, 
tho  highest  of  which  is  ornamented  with  u  bordering 
of  arms  and  trophies  finely  executed  in  bronze j  it  is 
rather  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  about  thirteen  in 
length,  and  seven  in  breadth.  On  the  top  a  brotne 
figure  of  Maximilian,  robed  as  an  Emperor,  kneels  in 

suppliant  posture;  and  on  the  sides  of  the   nu- 

ineiit  is  that  which  is  said  to  constitute  its  "inesti- 
mable worth  and  extraordinary  beauty," — a  series  oi 
four-and-twenty  bas-reliefs  representing  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  Maximilian's  life.  They  rare 
executed  in  tublets  of  the  finest  white  marble  of 
Carrara;  these  are  each  two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  they  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  single  pilasters  of  jet  black  marble. 
Among  the  subjects  represented  are  the  marriage  at 
Ghent,  of  Maximilian,  when  simply  a  prince,  with 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  successor  of 
the  famous  Duke  Charles  the  Rash,  and  his  corona- 
tion at  Aix-la-Clmpcllc  as  king  of  the  Romans;  the 
remainder  consist  of  his  battles  with  the  Turks  and 
Venetians, — the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip  the  Hand- 
some,— his  sieges,  marches,  interviews,  and 
"  The  sculpture  is  exquisite,"  says  the  author  of  a 
Ramble  in  Germany,  "and  all  the  scenes  are  repre- 
sented with  a  fidelity  at  once  minute  and  animated." 
Mr.  Inglis  tells  us  that  nothing  which  he  has  ever 
seen  in  bas-relief  nearly  equals  this  superb  work ; 
and  from  his  remarks  we  infer  that  the.  merit  of  the 
artist  is  not  more  conspicuous  in  the  beauty  and 
spirit  of  his  designs  than  in  the  correctness  of  their 
details.  "  The  arms  and  costumes  of  the  different 
warriors  and  different  nations,"  he  says,  "are  con- 
sistent with  fact,  and  so  are  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
cities  and  castles;  the  representation  of  Venice  is  on 
marble  what  Caualetti's  are  on  canvass,  and  the  like- 
ness of  Maximilian  is  preserved  throughout  all  the 
tablets,  differing  only  in  age." 

Hut  wonderful  as  this  monument  is,  there  arc 
objects  surrounding  it  which  are  not  leas  interesting, 
Close  to  it  are  ranged  "  a  stern  and  silent  company 
of  cight-and-twenty  colossal  bronze  statues,  standing 
in  solemn  array  "  like  warriors  guarding  the  ton. 
they  represent  a  number  of  male  and  female  per- 
sonages, illustrious  in  the  days  of  Maximilian  and 
in  times  preceding,  either  by  their  deeds  or  by  their 
royal  birth.  Among  these  are  many  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  house  of  Austria;  there  are  several  of 
its  founders,  the  early  counts  of  Habsburg,  together 
with  Duke  Charles  the  Rash  of  Burgundy, — his 
father  Duke  Philip  the  Good, — the  Princess,  Mary, 
Maximilian's  first  wife, — the  Arehdui  lies-  Margaret, 
his  daughter,  and  Qui  en  Joanna  of  Castile,  who 
married  his  son  Philip  the  Handsome,  and  thai 
brought  the  crown  of  Spain  into  the  family  of  Au-tria. 
Put  besides  these,  there  are  others,  "  to  the  if 
eye,  of  a  deeper  and  more  attaching  interest.'  There 
i-  the  renowned  Crusader  Gottfried  dm  /•'■  mil 
von  Jerusalem, — Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem,— dad  in  complete  armour,  with  the  Croat  upon 
hi-  breaat    and  the   crown  of  thorns  upon    his  cap  of 

steel; — there  is  the  Gothic  king  Tl loric,  the  ranch 

king  Clovis,  who  is  usually  reckoned  the  founder  of 
that  monarchy,  and  that  celebrated  hero  of  our  own 
fabulous  history,  Arthur  king  of  England.  According 
to  one  of  our  own  countrymen,  it  is  this  collection  of 
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statues  thus  nrrayed  which  impart*  to  the  toino  its 
(In.  I  (h. ii  in  ami  magic  ;  Mr.  IngllS  aayi  that  their 
elk.  t     i-    mo-t     impodng,    ■'anil    almost   terrile 

adds,  "when  tlu-  gloom  of  evening  begins  to 
among  these  dark-visaged  and  gigwtk  kings  and 
knights."  A  traveller  who  wrote  more  than  a 
iur\  back,  declare!  thut  he  has  icaroely  mr  nut 
with  anything  in  modern  statuary  which  surprised 
him  more  agreeably  than  these  bronze  Bgue  ■  i  "  they 
line,"  to  use  his  words,  "a  good  deal  of  the  Gothic 
manner,  but  as  they  are  much  larger  than  life,  most 
ni  thnn  armed  oap-a  pk,  and  in  act  t<>  fight  as  it 

u.r.  ,  i In  ii-  is  a  kind  of  horror  in  their  airs  and 
attitudes,  which  I  think  cannot  be  hotter  expressed 
than  by  that  line  line  of  Milton's, 

(naiits  of  mighty  bonu  and  IhiM  empriso 

liriin  fuel's  threatening  war." 

In  the  same  ehtirch,  lie  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
hrated  patriot  leader  Andrew  Holer,  "  the  Tell  of  the 
T>  ni.  who,  alter  bravely  combating  with  his  bands 
of  hardy  peasants  against  the  disciplined  armies  of 
France  and  Bavaria,  was  finally  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  shot  at  Mantua,  by  the 
orders  of  liinniaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
I  8 1  <».  I  le  mi  buried  in  the  city  which  had  witnessed 
his  death)  but  thirteen  years  afterwards  his  remains 
wi  re    disinterred   by  the   order  of  the   late    Kinpcror 

of  Austria,   Francis  the   First,   that  they  might  be 

honoured  with  a  public  funeral  in  the  capital  of  his 
Dative  country,  They  were  accordingly  brought  to 
Innspruck  amidst  the  joyful  transports  of  the  grateful 
Tyrolese,  and  on  the  JJnd  of  February,  1823,  they 
were  deposited  in  their  present  resting-place,  being 
borne  to  the  cathedral  upon  the  shoulders  of  six  of 
his  companions,  in  arms,  and  fallowed  by  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  as  well  us  by  large  crowds 
of  tin-  peasantry,  who  flocked  down  from  all  their 
mountains  to  grace  the  procession.  The  place  of  his 
interment  was  marked  by  a  plain  stone  inscribed 
simply  with  his  name. 

There  ure  some  other  churches  worthy  of  notice 
beside*  the  cathedral]  that  of  St.  James  is  a  hand- 
some structure,  containing  "an  abundance  of  well- 
wrought  marble,"  and  some  pictures.  The  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  described  as  perhaps  the  finest 
architectural  design  in  Innspruck ;  it  has  a  lantern 
and  cupola,  and  a  balustrade  running  round,  which 
being  elevated  216  feet  above  the  ground,  affords  an 
excellent  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  All  the 
marble  with  which  this  church  is  adorned  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Tyrol. 

Innspruck  is  a  place  of  some  interest  in  an  his- 
tmi.  al  point  of  view.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
though  not  as  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol;  in  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  Bra  it  was  of  some  note, 
and  in  the  year  1234,  it  was  fortified  by  a  certain 
Otto,  Duke  of  Merun,  who  endowed  it  with  certain 
privileges,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  metropolitan 
rank,  at  the  expense  of  Merau,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously the  capital.  The  house  of  this  Otto  is  said 
to  be  still  in  existence  at  Innspruck,  or  at  least  it 
was  so  some  little  time  back;  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  Ottoburg,  and  the  date  of  1232  is  still  visible  on 
it.  After  suffering  the  usual  vicissitudes  to  winch 
cities  were  exposed  in  the  turbulence  of  the  middle 
Innspruck  passed  with  the  Tyrol,  in  the  year 
I,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
with  whom  it  remained  through  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  four  centuries  and  a  half,  until  the 
year  1805.  By  the  peace  of  Presburg,  which  Buona- 
parte then  Imposed  upon  Austria,  the  Tyrol 
ceded  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Bavaria,  whose  an- 
cestors, in  ages  long  past,  had  often  struggled  to 


gain  possession  of  it.     This   •  :„u,-h 

opposed  to  the  wish.-  ol   the  inhabitant.;   ,,,„i 
Bavarian*  gen  to  exhibit  barshnc* 

pressimi  in  their  rule,  an  in-uir.ti  .n  wu>  gradually 
and  silently  organized  agaiu-t  the  in,  with 
iiivance  and  secret  support  of  Austriu.  It  bant 
forth  into  an  open  flame,  in  the  year  1809,  when  a 
fre-h  war  arose  between  Buonaparte  and  tbe£m| 
Francis;  the  Tyrolese  then  seized  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  into  execution  the  re.olutinn  which  they  had 
formed  to  drive  out  the  Bavarians. 

One  of  the  first  blows  which   the   patriot*   stru.  I. 
was  an  attack  upon  the  capital.     Kurly  on  the  n. 
ing  of  the  1  Ith  of  April,   more  than  20,000 

■  ollceted  on  the  heights  above   Innepruch  ;    and 
when  they  had  taken  siillicient  precautions  to 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,    they  rushed  down  into  the 
plain  which  adjoins   the  city,  and  completely  routed 
all  who  ventured  to  oppose  them.     The  Bavarians 
fled    within    the    walls;     but    the   Tyrolese    pursued 
sharply,   and   thronged   in  with    them    through  the. 
gates.     The  enemy  then  stationed  themselves  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  and  at  their  windows ;  but  being 
unable  to  withstand  the  incessant  fire  of  the  peasants, 
so  skilled   in   the  use   of  the  deadly  rifle,  they  soon 
abandoned  their  post,  and  throwing  down  their  arms 
in  the  streets,  begged  for  mercy.     Still  a  considerable 
number,  when  driven  to  extremities,   defended  them- 
selves with   the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  those  who 
were  stationed  at  the  barracks  stood  their  ground  to 
the  last  man.    Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these 
brave   soldiers  was    an   officer,   Colonel  Dittfurt  by 
name,  who  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  the  Tyrolese  by  the  measures  which  he  had  taken 
to  enforce  the  conscription  introduced  by  the  Ba- 
varians, previous  to  the  insurrection;  he  had  a  great 
contempt  for  the  undisciplined   peasants,  and  had 
publicly  boasted  "  that  with  his  regiment  of  infantry 
and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  he  could  check  t  he- 
ragged  mob."     He  was  now  seen  everywhere  encou- 
raging, entreating,  and  menacing  his   men    in   one 
breath,  and  fighting  in  the  same  desperate  manner, 
as  if  he  thought  that  everything  depended  on  the 
issue  of  that  day. 

The  Tyrolese  had  gained  possession  of  the  house 
of  the  commander»in-chief,  and  were  pressing  him 
to  surrender,  when  Dittfurt,  who  had  already  been 
wounded  by  two  bullets  in  his  body,  came  up  and 
attacked  them  sword  in  hand.  A  third  ball  now 
struck  him  in  the  breast,  and  as  he  sank  on  his  knees 
a  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth;  some 
peasants  advanced  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  as  he 
raised  himself  up  and  called  faintly  to  his  men  to 
come  on  and  not  be  cswards,  he  received  a  fourth  ball 
in  bis  head,  which  laid  him  senseless  on  the  ground. 
In  this  state  he  was  captured  and  carried  to  the 
guard-house  by  the  very  peasants  whom  he  so  much 
despised;  and  as  he  lay  there  half-fainting  from  loss 
of  blood,  and  surrounded  by  his  disarmed  companions, 
he  asked  "  who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  peasants  ?" 
"  No  one,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  fought  equally  for 
God,  the  emperor,  and  our  native  country."  "  That 
is  surprising, "  rejoined  Dittfurt,  "  for  I  saw  him  fre- 
quently pass  me  on  his  white  horse."  This  accidental 
and  insignificant  speech  is  said  to  have  made  the 
greatest  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  peasants, 
who,  being  greatly  addicted  to  superstition,  became 
from  that  moment  convinced  that  St.  Janus,  the  patron 
of  the  town,  had  fought  with  them.  Dittfurt  him- 
self, after  lingering  for  twelve  days  in  a  delirious 
fever,   breathed    his   last;   he-  d  with   gl 

humanity  by  his  captors,  who  tried  every   possible 
means  of  alleviating  his  sufferings  by  kindness  and 
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care,  but  he  seemed  insensible  to  it  all,  and  continued 
to  rave  about  butchering  peasants  and  on  other  similar 
topics. 

By  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  morning  Innspruck 
was  completely  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrolesc, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  troops  being  made 
prisoners.  The  joy  of  the  victors  knew  no  bounds, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  shouts  of  rejoicing  the 
Imperial  Eagle  was  taken  down  from  the  tomb  of 
Maximilian,  and  being  decorated  with  red  ribands, 
•was  carried  through  the  streets  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  The  pictures  of  the  archduke 
John,  who  had  descended  with  a  formidable  army  to 
encounter  the  French  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and 
of  the  emperor,  were  placed  on  a  sort  of  triumphal 
arch,  and  surrounded  by  lighted  candles,  which  were 
kept  constantly  burning:  every  one  who  passed  boat 
In-  knee  before  them,  irying  "  Long  Uve  the  emperor." 
But  these  rejoicings  were  not  of  long  duration.  The 
wearied  peasants,  overcome  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  streets  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring orchards,  when,  about  three  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  they  were  awakened  by  the  alarm- 
bells  of  the  city  and  of  all  the  adjoining  villages.  The 
cause  of  the  disturbance  was  soon  found  in  the 
advance  of  a  strong  column  of  French  and  Bavarian 
troops ;  and  measures  were  quickly  taken  for  their 
reception.  The  gates  were  barricaded  with  casks, 
wagons,  and  everything  that  could  be  had  for  the 
purpose  j  the  doors  of  all  the  houses  were  closed  up, 
and  every  preparation  made  which  the  experience  or 
ingenuity  of  the  Tyrolese  could  suggest. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  the  patriots  were  successful ; 
they  completely  repulsed  their  assailants,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  on  the 
13th  of  April.  But  the  large  force,  both  of  French 
and  Bavarians,  which  was  speedily  poured  into  the 
Tyrol,  would  have  rendered  all  resistance  to  a  direct 
attack  quite  unavailing ;  and  the  enemy  accordingly 
entered  Innspruck  on  the  19th  of  May.  Ten  days 
afterwards,  it  again  changed  hands ;  for  the  Bavarians 
being  defeated  on  the  29th,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of  dark- 
ness, and  silently  evacuated  it  in  the  night.  But 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  which  the  armies  of 
Austria  suffered  so  decisive  a  rout  at  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte,  the  Tyrolesc  were  abandoned  by  the 
emperor  Francis,  and  even  recommended  by  him  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  Bavaria.  Being  thus  left  to 
themselves,  they  were  unable  to  offer  an  open  resist- 
ance to  the  advance  of  their  enemies,  who  accordingly 
took  possession  of  the  capital  on  the  31st  of  July. 
Yet  such  was  the  activity  and  indomitable  hardihood 
of  I  lull  r  and  his  brave  mountaineers,  that  only  twelve 
days  afterwards,  18,000  Tyrolesc  assembled  on  the 
plains  of  Innspruck,  and  totally  defeated  the  r'n tufa 
and  Bavarian  army  of  25,000  strong;  the  result  was 
another  change  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  which 
r  entered  in  triumph  on  the  15th  of  August. 
But  the  term  of  these  changes  was  nearly  expired, — 
the  contest  was  too  unequal  to  continue  much  longer; 
0M  overwhelming  numbers  of  French  and  Bavarian 
troops  which  entered  the  Tyrol,  under  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  after  peace  had  been  again  established,  and 
after  the  emperor  Francis  had  a  second  time  formally 
\  iildid  that  devoted  territory  into  the  hands  of 
lluoiiaparte's  ally,  soon  crushed  all  attempts  at 
resistance.  Holer  evacuated  Innspruck  on  the  5th  of 
November,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Preach 
in  January,  1810.  The  Bavarians  retained  possession 
ol'  the  Tyrol  till  the  peace  of  IN  11,  when  it  reverted 
to  its  old  masters,  the  emperors  of  Austria. 


ON  THE  COVERING  OF  ANIMALS. 
The  covering  of  different  animals,  both  lor  ils  variety 
and  its  suitableness  to  their  several  natures,  is  as 
much  to  be  admired  as  any  part  of  their  structure. 
There  are  bristles,  furs,  hair,  wool,  feathers,  quills, 
prickles,  and  scales  ;  yet  in  all  this  diversity  of  mate- 
rials and  form,  we  cannot  change  one  animal  s  coat  for 
another,  without  evidently  changing  it  lor  the  w. 

These  coverings  are,  in  many  cases,  armour  as  well 
as  clothing,  and  intended  for  protection  as  well  as 
warmth.  Dr.  Palcy  says,  "The  human  animal  is  tin' 
only  one  that  is  by  nature  destitute  of  covering,  and 
the  only  one  that  can  clothe  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
properties  which  renders  him  an  animal  of  all  cli- 
mates and  of  all  seasons.  He  can  adapt  the  warmth 
or  lightness  of  his  covering  to  the  temperature  of  his 
habitation.  Had  he  been  born  with  a  fleece  upon  his 
back,  although  he  might  have  been  comforted  l>y  its 
warmth  in  high  latitudes,  it  would  have  oppressed  him 
by  its  weight  and  heat,  as  the  species  sprcud  towards 
the  equator. 

"The  clothing  of  many  animals,  particularly  of 
that  large  tribe  of  quadrupeds  that  are  covered  with 
furs,  changes  of  its  own  accord  with  their  neceasitiet  i 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  fur  is  much  thickened 
by  the  approach  of  Winter;  so  that  what  art  does  foe 
man.  Nature,  in  many  cases,  docs  for  those  animals 
that  are  incapable  of  art.  Wool,  in  hot  countries 
degenerates,  as  it  is  called,  but  in  truth  (most  happily 
for  the  animal's  case),  passes  into  hair." 

Naturalists  have  observed,  that  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  hares,  which  do  not  take  the  water,  have 
the  fur  much  thicker  on  the  back  than  on  the  breast ; 
and  that  in  the  beaver  it  is  thickest  upon  the  breast, 
and  that  the  feathers  of  water-fowl  are  also  thickest 
upon  the  breast. Cressingfiam  Rectory. 


■ 


Notwithstanding  that  natural  love  in  brutes  is  much 
more  violent  anddntense  than  in  rational  creatures,  Provi- 
dence has  taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer  trouble- 
some to  the  parent  than  it  is  useful  to  the  young  :  for  so 
soon  as  the  wants  of  the  latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws 
her  fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves  j 
and  what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  pari  "1' 
instinct,  wo  find  that  the  lovo  of  the  parent  may  lie 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  time,  if  the  preservation  of 
the  species  requires  it :  as  we  may  sec  in  birds  that  drire 
away  their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their  live- 
lihood, but  continue  to  feed  them  if  they  are  tied  to  the 
nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  ap- 
pear to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  supplying  their  own  neccs 
sities. Addison. 


It  is  certain  that  a  single  watch  could  not  be  made  so  cheap 
in  proportion  by  one  only  man,  as  a  hundred  watches  by  a 
hundred ;  for  as  there  is  VBBl  variety  in  the  work,  no  ono 
person  could  equally  suit  himself  to  ail  the  parts  of  it :  the 
manufacture  would  be  tedious,  and  at  last  but  clumsily 
performed.  But  if  a  hundred  watches  were  to  be  mads  by  a 
hundred  men,  the  cases  may  bo  assigned  to  one,  the  dials 
to  another,  the  wheels  to  another,  the  springs  to  another, 
and  every  other  part  to  a  proper  artist.  As  there  would  be 
no  need  of  perplexing  any  one  person  with  too  much  variety, 
every  one  would  be  able  to  perform  his  single  part  with 
greater  skill  and  expedition ;  and  the  hundred  watches 
would  be  finished  in  one-fourth  part  of  the  t inn-  sf  the  ftret 
one,  and  every  one  of  them  at  one-fourth  part  of  the  i net 
though  the  wages  of  every  man  were  equal.  The  reduction 
ol  thr  pries  of  the  manufacture  would  [neieoM  the  demand 
of  it, — all  the  same  hands  would  still  be  employed,  and  at 
well  paid.  The  same  rule  will  hold  in  the  clothing,  the 
shipping,  and  all  other  trades  whatsoever.  And  thus  an 
addition  of  hands  to  our  manufactures  will  only  reduce  the 
price  of  them  :  the  lalwurcr  will  still  have  as  much  w 
and  will  consequently  be  enabled  to  purchase  more  00 
nicnecs  of  life ;  so  that  every  interest  in  the  nation  would 
niiive  a  benefit  from  the  increase  of  our  working  people, — 

Bodobu 
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nUOTIIER  NICHOLAS. 
In  tin-  year  I  181,  the  Swiss  Cantons  which  had  then 
r\isiii|  far  marly  three  centuries  as  a  confederated 
state,  wen  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  arising 
bom  dimensions  amongst  themselves.  The  union 
which  bad  enabled  them  to  muintain  their  lad* 
pendence  against  every  aggretaion,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  bring  dissolved,  and  at  a  solemn  meeting  of 
the  deputies  of  several  of  the  cantons  which  was 
held  in  the  town  of  Stan/  in  Untcrwulden,  so  violent 
uric  the  iiltcrcations,  and  such  was  the  exasperation 
amongst  all  parties,  that  after  the  thin!  conference, 
the  confederates  separated  on  the  approach  of  night, 
with  tlie  most  ungry  feelings  against  each  other, 
A  cry  ran  through  the  little  town,  that  what  Austria 
and  Burgundy  could  not  effect  was  now  on  the  point 
of  taking  place;  viz.,  the  last  duy  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. It  was  at  this  important  moment  that 
the  pious  wisdom  of  a  devout  hermit,  named  Brother 
Nicholas,  saved  his  country  from  the  impending 
danger,  and  by  his  calm  moderation  allayed  the  ungry 
ions  which  threatened  its  destruction. 

Some  little  account  of  this  transaction,  and  a  few 
particulars  of  the  life  of  this  pious  man,  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  English  reuder,  nor,  perhaps, 
(jiiite  useless  to  us  as  a  nation,  blessed  as  we  have 
been  for  centuries  above  many  other  nations,  with  so 
happy  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  that  it 
were  well  for  us  if  we  learnt  to  value  more  the  real 
advantages  we  enjoy. 

Brother  Nicholas,  or  Claus,  as  he  is  called  in  his 
native  dialect,  sprang  from  a  respectable  family 
settled  near  the  town  of  Saxeln,  where,  surrounded 
by  his  relatives,  he  tilled  his  own  farm,  and  passed 
the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life.  His  youthful  days 
were  blameless  and  industrious;  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  having  married,  he  became  the  father  of  ten 
children.  In  a  war  in  which  his  country  took  a  part, 
he  evinced  great  courage,  combined  with  much  hu- 
manity, and  in  the  councils  of  his  little  native  canton 
showed  a  particular  skill  in  bringing  matters  to  a 
successful  issue.  An  internal  all-powerful  desire 
after  the  great  Creator  of  the  Universe  filled  this 
man's  soul,  produced  not  by  the  perusal  of  books, 
for  he  could  not  even  read,  nor  as  far  as  can  be 
learnt,  by  intercourse  with  mankind;  nor  was  this 
with  him  a  melancholy  sentiment,  for  his  virtuous 
life  was  not  imbittered  by  remorse,  equally  removed 
was  it  from  every  degree  of  pride,  for  his  religion 
was  founded  on  obedience  to  God  and  love  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  His  highest  enjoyment  consisting 
in  contemplation,  he  estranged  himself  more  and 
more  from  those  worldly  matters  which  might  inter- 
fere with  it. 

After  having  lived  to  his  country  and  his  family  for 
half  a  century,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  still  alive,  he  withdrew  from  the  world  to 
a  spot  adapted  to  his  purpose,  situated  in  a  deep  glen 
on  the  brink  of  one  of  his  native  Alpine  streams,  about 
three  miles  from  Saxeln,  the  place  of  his  birth.  Here 
his  countrymen,  the  men  of  Unterwalden,  who  had 
often  benefited  by  his  wise  and  virtuous  councils, 
built  him  a  cell,  as  small  as  he  could  wish,  and  soon 
after  a  little  chapel.  It  was  here  Brother  Nicholas 
lived,  but  his  humility  was  such  that  he  did  not  urge 
others  to  practise  the  same  rule  of  life  which  he  had 
chosen  for  himself.  His  custom  was  to  remain  in 
his  cell  from  nightfall  to  mid-day;  he  visited  then, 
at  times,  the  neighbouring  churches.  So  little  pre- 
tence did  he  make  to  superior  sanctity,  that  he  never 
declined  the  spiritual  assistance  of  the  most  simple 
of  the  country  clergy.  The  fountain  of  life,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  flow  it  either  through  "  lead  or  gold, 


equally  carries  with    it  healing  streams."      In   the 
after-part  of  the  day  he  used  olr  ;■  Mead, 

a  man  of  rank,  whom  love  to  him  had  bronc- 
hi e  a  similar  life.  To  his  little  cell  came,  from  i 
part  of  Switzerland,  all  who  required  advice,  nay, 
■ocfa  reliance  was  placed  on  his  sagacity,  that  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  the 
Archduke  Sigismond  sought  his  opinion  on  their 
affairs,  and  it  was  delivered  in  so  simple,  so  unos- 
tentatious a  manner,  that  all  hearts  were  won  by  it, 
to  which  the  venerable  appearance  of  his  lofty  figure 
not  a  little  contributed. 

It  w  a-  to  this  remarkable  person  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  tidings  were  brought  of  the  unhappy 
termination  of  the  affairs  of  his  countty,  with  the 
earnest  request  that,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  he  would 
come  to  their  help.  Tell  them,  said  the  aged  man, 
that  Brother  Nicholas  has  something  to  communicate 
to  the  assembly  of  deputies.  In  haste  the  mess.  | 
returned,  and  found  them  just  on  the  point  of  leaving 
the  town  ; — they  remained.  In  a  few  hours  Brother 
Nicholas  appeared.  Tall, — above  six  feet, — his  spare 
frame  seemed  composed  of  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone ;  his  long  black  hair  mingled  with  gray,  his 
flowing  beard,  his  simple  gray  habit,  which  reached  to 
his  ancles, — barefooted,  and  with  .uncovered  head,  he 
appeared  before  them,  with  a  look  expressive  of 
benignity  and  seriousness.  As  soon  as  the  venerable 
old  man  entered  the  assembly,  and  had  greeted  the 
deputies  with  a  cheerful  air,  they  all  with  one  accord 
stood  up  and  bowed  themselves  before  him.  It  was 
then  he  thus  addressed  them  : — 

"  Dear  and  faithful  friends,  here  come  I,  a  weak 
old  man,  to  speak  to  you  of  our  common  country, — 
skill  and  science  I  possess  not  ;  I  am  an  unlearned 
man ;  but  what  I  have,  that  I  give  you  :  from  that 
God  who  has  delivered  your  fathers  from  so  many 
dangers,  and  given  you  the  victory  in  the  day  of 
battle, — from  him  I  have  received  it,  from  him  I  offer 
it.  My  friends  !  how  have  you  become  victorious  ? 
Only  through  the  power  of  your  united  forces,  ami 
now  you  arc  going  to  separate  for  ever !  Let  not 
this  be  said  of  you  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  In 
good  times,  I  always  impressed  upon  you  the  ad- 
vantage of  moderation.  Seek  not  to  enlarge  your 
borders  beyond  your  native  mountains ;  avoid  all 
foreign  quarrels ;  but  let  those  who  would  attack 
you  find  you  men.  Flee  from  party  strife,  it  will 
only  destroy  you.  Dear  Confederates,  love  each 
other,  and  the  Almighty  guide  and  mercifully  direct 
you  as  heretofore."  And,  says  the  Chronicle,  God 
gave  such  grace  to  the  words  of  the  holy  hermit,  that 
iu  one  hour,  all  differences  were  accommodated,  and 
an  universal  voice  of  joy  resounded  from  the  Jura  to 
the  Gotthard, — "That  the  Confederates  had  con- 
quered themselves." 

Brother  Nicholas,  after  having  performed  this 
service,  returned  to  his  hermitage  ;  the  Confederates 
presented  him  with  decorations  for  his  little  chapel, 
but  he  declined  all  the  gifts  they  were  desirous  of 
personally  bestowing  on  him  ;  here  he  continued  to 
teach  and  enforce  the  end  of  all  wisdom,  namely, 
obedience  and  love  ;  for  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
Most  High,  and  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
is  the  secret  of  all  happiness,  and  the  essence  of  all 
morality. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1487,  on  the  same  day 
that  he  completed  his  seventieth  year,  after  a  short 
but  painful  illness,  he  breathed  his  last,  in  his  cell, 
surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  Mend 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned.  The  whole  canton 
of  Unterwalden,  with  reverential  affection,  attended 
his  body  to  the  grave.    He  lies  under  a  marble  tomb, 
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in  front  of  the  altar  of  tin-  church  of  Saxeln.  His 
bouse  ami  mB  were  standing  till  very  lately.  He  was 
hiiiuiit.il  hy  nil  Switzerland;  foreign  prim  <-  honoured 
;uul  so  highly  were  his  virtues  prized, 
that  living  as  he  did  on  the  very  MM  of  the  Reform 
a,  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  con- 
tended  far  him. Mdller's  History  of  Switzerland. 


MY    LIBRARY. 


"  II  iyiko  no  library  witliin  reach,  1  live  upon  mjr  own  store*,  which 
•re,  however,  more  ample,  perhap*,  than  were  ever  before  pos- 
s*mcU  by  one  whoae  whole  estate  »n  in  his  inkstand." 

My  day*  among  the  dead  arc  past ; 

Around  mo  I  behold, 
■Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cart. 

The  mighty  minds  of  old  > 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they. 
"With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

"With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal, 

And  seek  relief  in  woe  ; 
And  while  1  understand  and  feel 

Uow  much  to  them  I  owe, 
My  cheeks  ho vo  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

My  thoughts  arc  with  the  dead  ;  with  them 

1  live  in  long-post  years; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  a  humble  mind. 

My  hopes  are  with  the  dead  ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be, 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  futurity ; 
Yet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust, 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. Southey. 


The  following  extract  from  Bishop  Hall's  Occa- 
sional Meditations,  "  upon  the  sight  of  a  great  library,'1 
will  be  read  with  interest  after  the  above  beautiful 
lines. 

"  What  an  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offence  of  ne- 
cromancy, I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies 
of  learning,  whether  human  or  divine,  and  confer  with 
them  of  all  my  doubts !  That  I  can  at  pleasure  summon 
whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers,  and  acute  doctors  from 
all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judg- 
ments in  all  points  of  question  which  1  propose !  Neither 
can  I  cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent  masters, 
but  I  must  learn  somewhat;  it  is  a  wantonness  to  complain 
of  choice. 

"  No  law  binds  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we  can  take 
in  and  digest,  the  better;  blessed  be  God  that  hath  set  up 
so  many  clear  lamps  in  his  church. 

"  Now  none  but  the  wilfully  blind  can  plead  darkness;  and 
blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  his  faithful  servants,  that 
have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their  lives,  in  these 
precious  papers;  and  have  willingly  watted  themselves 
into  thesa  during  monuments,  to  give  light  unto  others." 
H.  M. 

Wiw*  I  have  been  upon  the  'Change,  I  have  often  fancied 
one  of  our  old  kings  standing  in  person,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented in  effigy,  and  looking  down  upon  the  wealthy  con- 
course of  people  with  which  that  place  is  every  day  filled. 
In  this  case,  how  would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  all  the  lan- 
guage* of  Europe  spoken  in  this  little  spot  of  his  fames' 
dominions,  and  to  see  so  many  private  men  who  in  his  turn- 
would  have  been  the  vassals  of  some  powerful  baron. 
listing,  like  princes,  for  greater  sums  of  money  thin  wen 
former!)  to  Im-  met  with  in  the  royal  treasury.  Trade,  witli- 
ng the  British  I  has  given  Us  a  kind  of 
additional  empire.  It  bat  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
rich,  made  our  land  estates  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  added  to  them  an  secession  of 
other  estates  M  valuable  as  the  lands  themselves. — 
Aduisom. 


DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  ADMIRAL 
LOlll)   BXMOUTH. 

Tna  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  published  in 
Dreembi  r  hist,  contains  u  long  anil  well-written 
review  of  Mr.  Osi.i  /  Lord  Exmouth,     The 

following  extract  concludes  the   article. 

"  Karly  in  1  s;i _'.  alter  an  extraordinary  exemption 
from  such  triuls  in  his  own  family,  Lord  Exmouth 
lost  one  of  his  grandchildren;  on  that  occasion,  lie 
wrote,  '  We  have  been  long  mercifully  spared  :  death 
has  at  last  entered  our  family,  and  it  behoves  us  all 
to  be  watchful.'  In  May  following,  died  hi-  younger 
brother.  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Israel  l'ellew,  who  had 
shared  much  of  Lord  Exmouth's  public  service,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  parti- 
cularly in  the  command  of  the  Conqueror,  7-1,  at 
Trafalgar.  Lord  Exmouth,  though  he  now  travelled 
with  difficulty  and  pain,  could  not  refuse  himself  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  a  parting  visit ;  their  elder 
brother*,  also,  came  up  from  Falmouth  on  this  pain- 
ful occasion:  they  all  met  for  the  last  time.  Lord 
Exmouth  then  returned  home  never  to  leave  it.  I  It- 
expired  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1883,  placid  and 
grateful,  surrounded  by  his  family,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  faculties;  in  the  soothing  recollection 
of  a  glorious  and  a  virtuous  life,  and  in  the  still 
higher  comfort  and  hope  of  o  Christian  spirit. 

"We  should  not  do  justice  to  Lord  Kxnumth's 
memory,  nor  to  stdl  more  sacred  interests,  if  we  did 
not  add  Mr.  Osier's  testimony  as  to  the  feelings  on 
the  most  important  of  all  concerns,  which  inspired 
and  guided  this  admirable  man, — visibly  in  all  time-. 
but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  exemplarily , — when 
his  heart  had,  as  it  were,  leisure  from  the  affair*  (*f 
the  world  to  develop  its  natural  piety. 

That  moral  elevation,  not  always  associated  with  power- 
ful  talent  and  splendid  success,  which  forms  the  most  admi- 
rable part  of  Lord  Exmouth's  character,  was  derived  frota 
Religion.  Young  as  he  was  when  he  first  entered  the 
service,  and  though  such  principles  and  feelings  could  not 
b*  supposed  then  to  be  very  strongly  fixed,  yet  lie  was  guarded 
in  his  conduct,  and  always  prompt  to  cheek  any  im 
allusion  to  serious  subjects.  His  youth  was  passed  in  camps 
and  ships,  at  a  time  when  coarse  and  profane  eondai 
much  prevailed,  now  happily  almost  unknown  :  but  he  was 
never  deterred  by  a  false  shame  from  setting  a  proper 
example.  On  hoard  his  first  frigate,  the  WincDelsea,  the 
duties  of  the  Sunday  were  regularly  observed.  He  always 
dressed  in  full  uniform  on  that  day,  and,  having  no  Chap- 
lain, read  the  morning  service  to  his  crew,  whenever  the 
weather  permitted  them  to  be  assembled.  Advancing  in 
his  brilliant  career,  the  same  feelings  wen-  more  and  more 
strikingly  displayed.  It  was  his  practice  to  have  a  s|>ccial 
and  general  service  of  thanksgiving  after  every  signal  de- 
liverance or  success.  Too  often  is  it  found,  that  with  the 
accession  of  worldly  honours  the  man  becomes  more  forget- 
ful of  the  good  I'  from  whom  he  received  them. 
From  this  evil  Lord  Kxmouth  was  most  happily  kept  :  and 
additional  distinctions  only  the  more  continue!  the  un- 
d  simplicity  and  benevolence  of  his  character. 
Finally,  after  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  service-,  a  battle 
of  almost  unexampled  severity  and  duration,  and  fought 
less  for  bis  country  than  for  the  world,  his  gratitude  I 
Giver  of  victory  was  expressed  in  a  manner  the  most  edify- 
ing anil  delightful. 

Hut  when  external  responsibilities  had  ceased  to  divert 
his  attention  from  himself,  his  religious  principles  acquired 
new  Strength,  and  exercised  a  mon-  powerful  influence. 
They  guided  him  to  peace;  they  added  dignity  to  In-  cha- 
racter; and  blessed  hi-  declining  .wars  with  a  serenity,  at 
oe  of  their  truth,  and  the  happiest  illus- 
tration of  their  power. 

He  cherished   a  very  strong  attachment    to  the  (.lunch, 

and  for  more  than  thirty  years  hail  been  a  roembei   ef  tin- 

;t  I'ltoMoriNi.  I'll  Hi  st  i  vn  Kmivvi.i  liii: ;  which 

ho  joined  when  the  claims  of  the   BocietJ  were  so  little  ap- 

iireciated,  that  only  principle  could  have  prompted  thi 
t  might,  therefore,  bo  expected  that  he  would  loci  deep 
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nnxiriv  when  the  safety  of  that  Church  tu  thrc  • 

Hut  ti [ k >i i  tbil  subject  Ins  mind  was  Arm;  and  in  one  (if  the 
rrote,  dated  August  38th,  I 
li'iicc  iii  tlio  most  emphatic  language. 
person  d  observations  to  the  friend  In:  win  addressing, 
nl    Ins   old   offloers)  ho  alludes  to  the  cholera,  linn 
mi;  in   liis   neighbourhood;  "which,"  lie  says,"  lam 
much  inclined  to  consider  an  infliction  of  IV 
■how  lus  power  to  the  discontented  of  the  world,  who  have 
long  been  striving  against  tho  government  of  man,  and  are 
commencing  their  attacks  on  the  Church.    Hi  n  ran  Will 
t  vii.  !    Col  will  never  suffer  bis  Cboich  to  fall ;  and  the 
world  «ill  set  thai  III^  might]  arm  is  not  shortened, nor 
Bis  power  diminished.     I  pal  my  trust  in  Him,  and  nut  In 

man  ;  ami  I  lilt. is  Him  that  lit-  has  inalilnl  me  to  see  the 
ili/l'i  r<  nee  between  improvement  and  destruction." 

Sustained  bj  the  principles  which  had  guided  him  so 
bug,  his  deathbed  became  tho  scono  of  his  best  and  noblest 
triumph.  "  Every  hour  of  his  life  is  a  sermon,*'  said  an 
officer  who  was  often  with  him.  "1  have  seen  him  great  in 
battle,  l'ut  never  so  greal  as  on  his  death-bed." 

Full  of  hope  and  peace,  he  advanced  with  tho  confidence 

of  a  Christian  to  his  last  rontlict,  and  when  naturo  was  at 

length  exhausted,  he  doted  I  life  of  brilliant  and  important 

-.  with  a  death  more  happy,  and  not  less  glorious, 

than  i'he  had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

"'They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
occupy  their  business  in  the  great  waters, — these 
men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  His  wonders  in 
the  deep.'  " — Psalm  cvii.  23. 

*  Air.  Samuel  l'ellew,  of  Falmouth,  now  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 


Tiik  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into  the 
world  with  (real  abilities,  hi  capable  af  dotal  great  good  or 

mischief  in  it.  It  OOght,  therefore,  to  lie  the  can  of  edu- 
cation to  infuse  into  the  untaiiitud  youth,  curly  notions  of 
justice  and  honour,  that  so  the  possible  advantage*  of  good 
parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  perverted  to  naso 
and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to 
regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable  and  well-chosen  objects. 
When  these  have  pointed  out  to  us  which  course  wo  may 
lawfully  steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sails;  if  tho 
storms  and  tempests  of  adversity  should  rise  upon  us,  and 
not  sutler  us  to  make  tho  haven  where  wo  would,  it  will, 
however,  prove  no  small  consolation  to  us  in  those  circum- 
stances, that  wo  have  neither  mistaken  our  course,  nor 
fallen  into  calamities  of  our  own  procuring. Hughes. 


There  is  a  charm  in  the  week-day  services  of  a  parish 
minister,  which  has  not  been  duly  estimated  either  by  phi- 
lanthropists or  patriots.  His  official  and  recognised  charac- 
ter furnishes  him  with  a  passport  to  every  habitation;  and 
he  will  soon  find)  that  a  visit  to  tho  house  of  a  parishioner, 
i-  tin'  surest  way  of  finding  access  to  his  heart.  Even  tho 
hardiest  and  most  hopeless  in  vice,  cannot  altogether  with- 
stand this  influence  :  and,  at  times,  in  their  own  domestic 
history,  there  are  opportunities,  whether  by  sickness,  or 
disaster,  or  death,  which  afford  a  weighty  advantage  to  tho 
Christian  kindness  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  His 
Week-day  attentions,  and  their  Sabbath  attendance  go  hand 
in  hand.  It  is  thus,  that  a  house-going  minister  wins  P<r 
himself  a  church-going  people. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


I  HAVE  often  lind  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of 
fortune.  Those  disasters  winch  break  down  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  softer  -ex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and 
elevation  to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaci 
sul  iunity.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold 
a  soft  and  lender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and 
dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while 
treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in 
mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and  supporter  of  her  hus- 
band   under   misfortune,    and    abiding,   with    unshrinking 

firmness,  the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. Washington 

Irving. 


Till  —ATTAR,  or  OTTO.  OF  ROS! 

Ok  all  the  flower*  which  adorn  tin-  garden,  nunc  |>cr- 
haps  exceed  the  Rose  in  beauty  of  form,  delicacy  of 
colour,  or  sweetness  of  perfume;  the  difli  i 
ciesof  this  flower  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  sixty,  and  the  varieties  arc  upwards  of 
a  thousand. 

The  Rose  has,  in  all  agea,  been  a  favourite  with 
the  poet,  nud  it  haa  also  formed  a  part  of  the 
decorations  at  festival*  and  religious  ceremonies.  A 
French  writer  characteristically  observes,  "  The  i 
populous  nations,  the  mightiest  cities,  the  richest 
empires,  have  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the 
globe;  the  most  powerful  dynasties  have  been  in- 
gulfed in  the  revolutions  and  the  changes  of  ages, 
but  a  simple  flower  has  survived  all  these  politi ...I 
storms,  without  suffering  a  change  in  its  destiny. 
The  homage  that  was  rendered  to  it  three  thousand 
years  since,  the  favour  in  which  it  was  held,  are  still 
the  same ;  no  other  flower  has  been  so  much  cele- 
brated for  so  great  n  length  of"  time.  In  almost  all 
languages  it  is  employed  as  the  emblem  of  beauty, 
and  used  to  express  modesty,  innocence,  and  gra 

In  accordance  with  these  feelings  of  the  ancients,  a 
supernatural  origin  was  attributed  to  it  in  their 
heathen  mythology,  and  it  was  accordingly  said  to 
have  sprung  from  the  earth  on  the  spot  where  the 
blood  of  Adonis  was  shed,  after  his  conflict  with  the 
wild  boar. 

In  ancient  Rome,  during  public  rejoicings,  the 
streets  were  strewed  with  roses  ;  and  at  Bale,  when 
festivals  were  given  on  the  water,  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  lake  appeared  covered  with  this  lovely 
flower.  It  was  the  practice  also  to  encompass  the 
head,  and  even  the  neck,  with  garlands,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  roses. 

A  curious  custom  existed  in  France,  until  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  different 
princes  and  peers,  even  those  of  the  blood  royal, 
were  to  present  roses  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  noble- 
man whose  turn  it  was  to  perform  this  ceremony, 
caused  roses  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers  to  be 
strewed  over  all  the  apartments  of  the  parliament 
house,  and  presided  at  a  splendid  breakfast,  at  which 
the  president  and  counsellors,  and  even  the  subordi- 
nate officers  of  the  court  were  present.  He  after- 
wards went  through  each  chamber,  causing  a  large 
silver  vessel  to  be  carried  before  him,  containing  as 
many  nosegays  of  roses  and  other  flowers,  either 
natural  or  artificial, as  therewere  guests  present.  There 
was  an  officer  attached  to  the  parliament,  with  the 
title  of  Rosier  de  la  Cour,  from  whom  the  nosegays 
which  formed  these  presents  were  purchased. 

This  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  rather  an 
expensive  affair,  and  disputes  frequently  arose  as  to 
its  performance,  particularly  in  the  case  of  princes 
of  the  blood-royal,  who,  at  times,  considered  they 
ought,  on  account  of  their  rank,  to  have  been  ex- 
cused from  presiding. 

Roses  have  also  been  employed  at  funerals,  to 
cover  the  coffins  of  young  persons  and  children,  and 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  have,  ut  certain  times  of 
the  year,  decorated  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  with 
garlands  of  the  same  flower.  At  the  coronation  vi 
the  kings  of  England.  •  certain  number  of  younir 
ladies  precede  the  procession,  scattering  flowers  as 
they  go.  The  rose  is  also  employed  as  a  crest,  or  as 
a  principal  bearing  in  a  coat  of  arms  :  we  must  all 
remember,  in  English  history,  the  calamitous  Civil 
W  an,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  between  the  red 
and  white  roses, — the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
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In  some  parte  of  Franc*,  a  rose  is  the  prize  of  the 
\  it  tor  in  many  a  village  festival. 

The  sweet  scent  of  this  flower  naturally  attracted 
the  notice  of  mankind,  and  a  decoction  of  the  flower- 
leaves,  called  rose-water,  has  been  in  frequent  mm-  ; 
it  has  been  employed  to  sprinkle  the  interior  of  reli- 
gious edifices,  and  is  used  in  the  font  at  baptisms,  by 
the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Hut  the 
mo-t  beautiful  produce  of  the  Rose  is  the  Attar,  or 
Otto,  the  essential  Oil  of  Roses.  The  species  most 
usually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Attar  are 
two  M  those  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  Rosa 
mosrhata  and  the  Rosa  bi/era  officinalis. 

The  discovery  of  the  Attar  is  thus  fancifully  described. 
A  Mogul  princess,  with  that  profusion  so  peculiar  to 
eastern  manners,  had  caused  a  kind  of  basin  in  her 
gardl  M  10  b«  entirely  filled  with  rose-water,  and  was 
amusing  herself  on  its  sweet-scented  waves  with  the 
Mogul  Emperor.  The  heat  of  the  sun  had  disen- 
gaged the  essential  oil  from  the  water  which  contained 
it,  and  it  was  observed  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  when  its  powerful  odour  was  soon  discovered. 

There  arc  two  methods  of  obtaining  the  Attar. 
At  Tunis  and  in  Persia  the  Musk  Rose  is  employed 
for  this  purpose.  The  rose-leaves  are  collected,  and 
placed  in  a  wooden  vessel,  nearly  full  of  the  purest 
water,  which  is  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  ;  this  disengages  the  essential  oil,  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  it  is  then  care- 
fully collected  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  fine 
clean  cotton-wool,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  from 
which  it  is  squeezed  into  small  bottles,  which  are 
afterwards  carefully  closed.  This  butter  of  roses,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and 
semi-transparent.  It  has  the  property  of  Keeping 
for  a  length  of  time  without  becoming  rancid,  ami 
the  aroma  which   it  yields  is  so  powerful,  that   a 


quantity  which  would  adhere  to  the  point-of  a  needle, 
is  sullieient  to  perfume  an  apartment  for  more  than 
a  day. 

The  second  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  distilla- 
tion. A  quantity  of  fresh  roses,  say,  for  example, 
forty  pounds,  are  put  into  a  still  with'sixty  pounds  of 
water,  the  roses  being  left  as  they  are  with  their 
calyces,  but  with  the  stems  cut  close,  the  mass  ,s 
then  well  mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle 
fire  is  made  under  the  still ;  when  the  water  begins 
to  grow  hot  and  fumes  to  rise,  the  cap  of  the  still  is 
put  on  and  the  pipe  fixed ;  the  chinks  are  then  well 
luted,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top. 
A  moderate  fire  is  kept  up,  and  the  distillation  con. 
tinucd  till  thirty  pounds  of  water  have  come  over, 
which  is  generally  accomplished  in  about  four  or  Ave 
hours.  This  rose-water  is  again  poured  on  a  fresh 
quantity  of  roses,  that  is  forty  pounds'  Weight,  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  water  arc  drawn  oil' 
as  before.  The  rose-water  thus  prepared,  will,  if 
the  flowers  have  been  good,  be  found  highly  scented 
with  the  essential  oil.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  of 
earthenware  or  tinned  metal,  and  left  exposed  to  the 
fresh  air  for  the  night ;  the  Attar,  or  Essential  Oil, 
will  be  found  iu  the  morning  congealed,  and  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  water ;  this  is  to  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated and  collected,  either  with  a  thin  shell  or  a 
scummer,  and  poured  into  a  vial. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Roses  is  very  precarious,  as  it  depends  not  only 
on  the  skill  of  the  distiller,  but  also  on  the  quality 
of  the  roses,  and  the  favourableness  of  the  season. 
In  order  to  procure  as  much  as  three  drachms,  from 
one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  rose-leaves,  the  era  ton 
must  be  very  favourable,  and  the  operation  carefully 
performed.  The  colour  of  the  Attar  is  no  criterion 
of  its  quality. 
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THE  TOWN  AND  POUT  OF  MOCIIA 


VIEW   Or    MOCHA. 


The  Arabian  town  of  Mocha  is  the  principal  port 
frequented  by  Europeans  in  the  Red  Sea.  In  our 
minds  the  name  of  this  place  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  commodity  which  forms  its  chief 

article  of  export;   and  though  there  may  possibly  be 

who  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  or  locality  of 
Bach   a   town,   there   must  be  very  few,   indeed,  who 

not  heard  of  the   famous  coifce  on  which  it  has 

wed  its  name. 
That  spacious  peninsula  which  is  comprised  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Arabia,  has  been  usually 
divided  into  three  portions,  to  which  have  been  applied 
the  epithets  of  the  Stony,  the  Samly  or  Desert,  and  the 
Happy,  in  illustration  of  the  physical  peculiarity 
which  th  icctivcly  distinguished.     The  last 

division  includes  the  high  lands  which  border  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  superior 
climate  and  fertility;  it  is  the  Arabia  Felix  of  the 
Latins,  and  it  contains  the  modern  kingdoms,  or  ima- 

,  of  Muscat  and  Yemen.  Within  the  latter  of 
these  Mocha  is  situated,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  is 
styled  the  Tehama, — a  level  country  displaying  none 
of  those  natural  advantages,  which,  exaggerated  by 
contrast  with  the  sterility  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
have  gained  for  the  "  happy"  portion  of  it  so  flatter- 
ing an  appellation.  Mocha  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  south-western  point  of  the  Arabian  coast,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea;  it  stands,  indeed,  only  forty  miles  to  the  north 
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of  the  straits  which  connect  that  long  narrow  gulf 
with  the  more  extended  waters  of  the  sea  of  Bab-cl- 
Mandeb,  or  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  traveller  Niebuhr  says,  that  Mocha  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  new  towns  of  the  Tehama,  and  that  its 
origin  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period  thaa 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  reputed  founder  is  a 
certain  sheik,  (a  title  of  honour  assumed  by  "a  swarm 
of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants"  of  Moham- 
med, and  his  son-in-law  the  Caliph  Ali.)  who  in  that 
!  the  solitary  life  of  a  hermit  near  the  site  of 
the  town,  and  gained  so  wide  a  reputation  for  supe- 
rior sanctity,  that  his  Mohammedan  brethren  were  in 
the  habit  of  flocking  to  his  cell  from  distant  countries, 
to  gather  from  his  lips  the  lessons  of  wisdom.  It 
ncd  one  day,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
country,  that  an  Indian  vessel  hound  to  the  port  of 
Djidda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  anchored  in  the  roadstead  of 
Mocha;  and  the  crew,  espying  the  dwelling  of  the 
hermit,  were  induced  by  curiosity  to  visit  the  shore. 
The  Sheik  Schadeli  (for  such  was  the  name  of  the 
recluse.)  received  them  most  graciously,  and  regaled 
them  with  coffee  ;  the  novel  beverage  was  phasing  to 
the  palates  of  the  strangers,  and  the  old  man  enter- 
tained them  while  they  drank,  with  a  catalogue  of  its 
many  excellent  virtues.  The  propriety  of  testing 
their  eflicacy  upon  the  person  of  the  Indian  captain, 
who  just  then  happened  to  be  ill.  was  instantly  - 
Rested ;   and  the  Sheik  assured  his  \  isiters,  that  1 
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tnc  aid  of  his  prayers  the  use  of  the  coffee  would 
bring  about  a  sj>eedy  restoration  of  health,  lie 
moreover  Mil  them  that  if  they  chose  to  disembark 
their  merchandise,  they  would  realize  h  considerable 
profit;  and  further  he  prophesied  that  at  some  future 
day  there  would  arise  on  that  spot  a  commercial  city 
which  should  afford  to  the  Indians  a  favourable 
market  for  a  large  portion  of  their  goods.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is,  of  course,  as  it  should  be ;  the  master 
t  on  shore  the  next  day,  drank  some  of  the 
Sheik's  coffee,  and  got  quite  well;  a  particularly 
large  number  of  Arabians  happened,  to  pay  their 
visits  that  day,  and  Very  obligingly  took  the  whole 
cargo  off  his  hands.  The  reputation  of  the  hermit 
increased,  and  a  village  arose  by  degrees  around  his 
humble  dwelling;  more  ships  resorted  to  so  excellent 
a  market,  and  the  Sheik's  prediction  was  at  length 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
town. 

Whatever  the  Sheik  Schadeli  may  have  had  to  do 
with  the  foundation  of  MochR,  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  personage  of  importance  in  the  time  that  he  lived  | 
his  name  is  still  venerated  by  the  Inhabitants,  who 
regard  him  as  their  local  patron.  Over  his  tomb 
rises  the  principal  mosque  of  the  town;  and  besides 
this  edifice,  both  the  chief  gate  of  entrance,  and  the 
well  from  which  the  common  people  derive  their 
ordinary  supply  of  water,  arc  called  after  him.  His 
descendants,  among  other  marks  of  honour,  are  all 
called  Sheiks ;  and  it  is  by  him  that  the  Moham- 
medans of  Mocha  ordinarily  swear.  In  this  respect 
the  depth  of  their  veneration  is  curious  j  Niebuhr 
tells  us  that  the  man  on  whom  little  trust  could  be 
placed  while  he  supported  his  aflinnation  by  an  or 
dinary  oath,  may  be  safely  relied  on  when  he  calls  to 
witness  the  name  of  Schadeli,  whose  mosque  and 
tomb  are  before  his  eyes.  But  besides  these  local 
honours  the  Sheik  enjoys  the  more  general  distinction 
of  being  the  patron  of  all  Mohammedan  coffee- 
dealers  of  the  Soonee,  or  Turkish  sect*;  it  is  said 
that  they  remember  him  every  morning  in  their 
prayers,  but  as  Niebhur  observes,  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  invoke  him,  though  they  do  return  thanks 
to  God  for  having  taught  the  human  race  the  use  of 
coffee  through  the  mediation  of  Sheik  Schadeli,  and 
implore  him  consequently  to  be  favourable  to  the 
Sheik  and  his  descendants. 

The  territory  of  Yemen  was    conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  among  other 
considerable  cities  Mocha  fell  under  their  dominion. 
It  remained  in  their  possession  longer  than  any  other 
city  in  Yemen;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Arabs  were  at 
last  only  able  to  obtain  it  by  purchase  instead  of  by 
force  of  arms.     The  first  voyage   from    Eur< 
Moeha  was  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1513 j  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  when  the  Red 
Sea  was  first  visited  by  the  English,  under  Captain 
Alexander  Sharpcy,  of  the  Ascension  (1609),  K 
had  become  a  great  mart  for  the  trade  between  India 
and  Egypt.     The  Turkish  governor  was   courteous 
and  lil>cral,  and  allowed  our  countrymen  to  trallic 
without  molestation;  but  the  succeeding  Fashi 
a  man  of  a  very  different  character,  as  Admiral  Sir 
Ilngh  Middlcton,  who  was  sent  by  the  East  India 
Company  on  a  trading  Voyage  in  the  follov 
experienced  to  his  cost.     Captain  Saris  with  a  small 
expedition,  arrived  in   the  course  of  the  next  year, 
and   was   treated   with   more   c-ivility  -,   but  he   I 
the  spirit  of  fanatical  antipathy  too  strong  to  admit 
of  the  renewal  of  the  trade.    The  French  had  already 

•  For  »n  tecirant  of  the  difference  between  thit  and  the 
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obtained  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  the  establishment 
of  a  factory  iu  lW8,  preVfoua  to  which  time  the  only 
foreign  settlement  in  the  town  belonged  to  the  Uut.  h. 
It  wa- not  till  (he  year  KilM  that  the  English  gained 
a  fixed  footing;   Captain  Shilling  of  thi  \nne, 

in  that  year  obtained  a  firman  from  the  (man  and 
the  governor  of  Mocha,  granting  to  the  English  ••  on 
the  faith  of  the  prophet's  heard,  liberty  to  '11  and 
buy  without  let  or  molestation,  in  that  or  any  other 
port  within  their  dominions."  Twenty  years"  after- 
wards the  French  bombarded  the  town  in  consequ 
of  the  refusal  of  the  dowlah,  or  Arab  governor,  to 
liquidate  the  debt  which  he  had  contra,  ted  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  for  his  master  the  Iman,  residing 
at  the  capital  Senna  in  the  interior.  Not  many  v 
ago  it  was  similarly  attacked  by  an  English  squadron 
from  Bombay. 

Mocha  is  generally  made  a  station  in  the  route  from 
India  to   Europe   by  the  Red   Sea  and   Egypt     The 
approach  to  it  through  the  straits  which  form  the 
entrance  into  the  Bed   Sea  is   interesting, — "  the  u 
dreadful  straits,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  lady  who  j 
through  them,  Mrs.   Colonel  Elwood,  "  which  from 
time  immemorial  have  filled  the  heart  of  the  wander- 
ing mariner  with  fear  and  dismay,  and  which  have 
acquired  For  themselves  the  melancholy  but  pot 
title  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb,  or  the  Gate  qf  Tear*,  from 
the  dismal  end  which  there  too  frequently  awaits  the 
ill-fated  bark.     The  result  of  sad  experience  and  a 
highly   fanciful    imagination   lead   the   superstitious 
Arabs  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  the  coming  storm 
loves  there  to  station  himself  and  to  insnarc  the  un- 
happy voyager,  or,   perched  upon   Cape    Guardafui, 
there  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  misery  he  has   u 
sioned."     The  appearance  of  these  straits  has  g: 
rise  to  the  supposition  that   at  this  point  the  con- 
tinents of  Africa  and  Asia  were  once  connected,  as 
they  now  are  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  by 
the  isthmus  of  Suez.     A  rush   of  the  waters  would 
ecem  to  have  divided  a  bed  of  hard  black  rock,   and 
thus  to  have  forced  for  itself  a  channel  two  or  three 
miles    in    breadth;     but   Niebuhr    declares    bin 
unable  to  say  that  the  appearances  fully  justify  the 
supposition,  which,   if  well  founded,  would,  as  our 
re  must  perceive,  convert  the  Red  Sea  of  former 
days   into  a  lake.      The  rock  rises  on  each  side  of 
rait,  black,  barren,  and  cheerless ;  and  "while 
surveying  this  desolate  spot,"  says   Mrs.  Lushing' 
"  I  learnt  that  the  left  shore  was  the  island  of  l'erin, 
where,  during  the  expedition  of  the  Indian  army  into 
Egypt   (under  Lord    Hutchinson  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion),  a  detachment  was  encamped.     No 
station  could  possibly  be  more  dreary,  in  some  pi 
a  few  blades  of  grass  endeavoured  to  force  th 
through  the  crevices  of   the  rock ;    but  even  fresh 

was  brought  from  the  Abyssinian  shore. 
scarcity  of  this   most   necessary  article  being  thus 
added  to  many  other  privations." 

Mocha  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain 
of  remarkable  sterility ;   it  stands  close  t"   I 
shore  in  the  hollow  of  a  small  bay  formed  by 
projecting  points  of   land.     On   each  of  these  i 
sort  of  tower,  or  castle  as  it  is  styled;  the   northern 
one  was  greatly  injured  by  the  fire  of  the   Bombay 
squadron, — that  on  the  south  is  small,  and  hears  the 
everlasting  name  of  Sheik  Schadeli.     The  hay  i-  not 
deep  enough  for  large  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the    open   roadstead    at  thi 

two  miles  from    tin-    ri  ra]    and   sand 

banks  also  prevent  a  near  approach,  and  t: 
wiuds  which  are  always  blowing  render  the  pa> 
to    and    from  the  town    very    arduous,  if  not    d 

The  appearance  of  Mocha  from  the  sea  is 
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,   the  buildings,  of  one  unvaried  while,  give 
it.  the  sniililaiwv  of  being  i  from  a  quarry 

of  marble,   and,  contrast   strikingly   with    the   dark- 
bloe  waters,  (int  of  which  it  seems  to  ri»e.     A 
ap|>i  royi   the  illusion,  and  discloses   i 

plastered  and  whitewashed  houses,  which  are  ambled, 
from  the  scarcity  of  rain,  to  preserve  a  lustrous 
freshness,  that  would  speedily  ei  under  the 

influence  of  one  good  tropical  show*  r.     The  town  is 

cled  with  a  loop-holed  wall,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Arabs  may  be  deemed  fortified;  the  de 

inly  wear  a  formidable  appearance  at  a  distance, 

but  sink  m  ry  much  in  estimation  on  a  do 
Hon.     They  on  rudely  built,  and  ready  to  fall  on  a 
barge  of  the  few   cannon  on  the  battle  i 
On  entering  within  these  walls  •;  per  is  bat- 

ed with  fee  lings  very  different  from  those  which 
cperienced  when  gazing  from  .a  distance  upon 
the  town;  he  finds  it,  to  use  the  language  of  a  rather 
re    judge,     "irregularly   planned,    filthy   in    the 
never  swept  or  cl«  aned,  and  unadorned 
with  any  building,   public  or  private,   capable  of  ar- 
resting the   traveller's  attention."      The;  streets  are 
narrow  and  nnpaved;  the  houses  are  very  lofty,  and 
materia]  of  which  they  are  built  is  generally  coral 

■  •,  but  in  some  eases  Min-burnt  brick,  plastered 
and  whitewashed.  Their  sides  are  studded  with 
loop-holes,  and  projecting  windows  irregularly  dis- 

.1;  the  facades  and  cornices  are  decorated  with 
arabesque  and  fret-work  in  every  fantastic  variety  of 
.  and  tlu>  balconies  with  beautiful  specinu 
d  wood-work.  T)ie  Hat  roofs  serve  the  purpose 
of  terraces;  they  arc  often  surmounted  by  little 
turrets,  whose  light  airy  appearance  agreeably  diver- 
sifies the  square  solid  uniformity  of  the  buildings. 
This  description,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
houses  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  these  are  nothing  but  circular  huts  of  wicker- 
work,  covered  inside  with  mats  and  sometimes  on  the 
outside  with  a  little  clay.  The  roofs  arc  uniformly 
thatched,  and  in  front  of  each  dwelling  is  a  small 
area  or  yard  fenced  off.  The  people  are  said  to  have 
it  strong  fancy  for  crowding  their  huts  together  in 
clusters,  so  that  even  within  the  walls  there  is  a  large 

■  left  unoccupied,  although  the  whole  surface  of 
the  town  is  not  too  extended  for  its  population.  The 
principal  buildings,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  devoted 
to  public  purposes,  all  face  the  sea.  The  British 
factory,  or  the  Residency,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  large 
lofty  structure,  built  in  the  Arabian  style,  and  fitted 
\ip  after  the  Knglish  fashion;  the  terrace  on  its  sum- 
mit affords  an  excellent  view  of  the  town  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  mosques,  with  their  tall  elegant 
minarets,  are  spoken  of  as  extremely  handsome,  par- 
ticularly that  one  of  them  which  is  called  after  Sheik 
Schadeli. 

Without  the  walls,  on  the  land  side,  are  three  small 
s,  or  suburbs,  inhabited  respectively  by  the 
.Tews,  the  Abyssiuians,  and  the  Bedouin  labou 
they  are  simply  collections  of  thatched  conical-shaped 
huts  "  looking  like  so  many  bee-hives," — such  as  we 
have  already  described.  "Tlie  Jew  is  looked  upon 
at  Mocha.'  says  the  suthor  of  Scenes  and  Impressions, 
"with  an  evil  eye;  suffering  is  here  the  bail 
their  poor  tribe;  the  Arab  may  spit  upon  and  strike 
tluni;  they  are  not  allowed  to  wear  a  turban.  They 
gain  a  livelihood  by  working  as  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers,  but  it  is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  they 
private  si  ills,  and  retail  spirits  to  the  less  ortho- 
dox Mussulmans."  The  Abyssiuians  are  mariners 
and  traders,  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying 
lia  with  grain,  vegetables,  wood,  sheep.  &c. ;  and 
by  their  agency  a  considerable  intercourse  is  kept  up 


with  Massuah  on  the  African  side  of  the    Red.  Sea. 

t    great  importance  to  the  Arabian 

town,  on  account  of  the  sterility  of  the  surrounding 

country;    "the    neighbourhood   is    void  of  trees,  ex- 

'g  a  small  stunted  date-grove  to  the  south  of 

a  the  grass  for  the  few  cattle  of 
the  place  is  brought  from  a  distance,  there  not  !, 
the  slightest  verdure  visible  near  the  walls." 
parched  plain  at  the-  back  of  the-  towu  extendi  to  the 
mountains  which  rise  at  a  little  distance  in  the  in- 
;  the  only  relief  to  the  unvarying  picture  of 
brown  and  desolate  sterility  is  the  date-grove  above 
mentioned,  which  extends  for  nearly  two  miles  along 
the  southern  shore,  and  is  rendered,  indeed,  by  the 
very  force  of  contrast  a  doubly  pleasing  object  for 
the  eye  to  repose  upon.  The  lew  wells  that  arc 
scattered  over  this  surface,  yield  ouly  a  brackish  and 
unwholesome  liquid,  which  none  but  the  poorest 
inhabitants  will  submit  to  use;  the  water  which  sup- 
plies the  people  of  Mocha,  or  at  least  those  of  them 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  is  brought  from  Musa, 
an  inland  town  twenty  miles  distant. 

The  population  of  Mocha  is  variously  estimated. 
Lord  Valentia  thought  that  it  did  not  exceed  6000, 
and   -  ,ich   travellers  have-   carried   it  up   to 

twice  that  number;  Mr.  Macculloch  says  that  it 
may,  perhaps,  amount  to  between  5000  and  7(100. 
Its  character  is  very  motley;  of  oriental  nations 
alone  the  streets  usually  present  a  strange  mixture. 
The  natives  of  Abyssinia  are  constantly  there,  with 
their  tall  upright  slender  figures,  intelligent  counte- 
nances, fine  features,  und  peculiarly  sparkling  and 
vi\  aeious  eyes, — their  hair  arranged  and  dyed  with 
the  utmost  care,  so  as  to  impart  a  sort  of  foppish  air 
to  their  appearance.  Besides  the  Abyssinian  dandies, 
there  arc  to  be  seen  the  Banians  of  India  with  their 
singular  turbans, — the  wild-looking  Bedouin  of  the 
:  armed  cap-a-pie, — the  more  civilized  Arab  of 
the  town — the  peaceful  looking  Hindoo  with  his  silk 
trousers  and  snow-white  vest, — and  occasionally  the 
magnificent  Turk  with  his  splendid  handsome  and 
cumbrous  attire.  "  Here,"  says  Mrs.  Colonel  £11- 
wood,  "  I  first  saw  the  light,  the  elegant,  and 
beautiful  gazelle  running  about  the  streets,  playfully 
attempting  to  butt  us  as  we  passed,  also  what  is 
termed  in  India  the  Brahmince  hull,  with  the  hunch 
on  his  shoulders ;  and  we  sometimes  met  the  Dow- 
lah's  horses  exercising,  among  which  were  some  of 
the  high  caste  Nedjedy  breed,  and  which,  when  com- 
pared with  our  Knglish  steeds,  are  small,  light,  and 
active,  and  there  were  also  some  of  the  strong  heavy 
and  ponderous  Dongola  species." 

The  great  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is  coffee", 
which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality ;  it  is  grown  at  some  distance  in  the  interior, 
in  the  sheltered  and  secluded  valleys  of  the  "  happy" 
region,  whence  it  is  brought  down  to  this  port  upon 
the  backs  of  camels.  "  It  is  not  possible,"  says  Mr. 
Macculloch,  "to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
quantity  exported ;  but  we  believe  it  may  be  taken 
at  II 100  tons,  or  perhaps  more."  The  greater  part  is 
sent  to  Djidda  and  Suez,  for  the  supply  of  Egypt 
and  Turkey;  but  there  is  a  considerable  export  to 
Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India,  whence  some 
finds  its  way  to  Kurope:  occasionally,  however,  the 
exports  from  Mocha  direct  for  Europe  are  very  large. 
There  is  not  much  of  the  bean  consumed  at  Mocha 
itself;  the  Arabs,  either  from  economy  or  preference, 
i  made  from  the  husk,  and 
Mrs.  Lushington  says,  that  judging  from  the  indiffer- 
ent specimen  of  the  coffee  made  from  the  bean  which 
she  tast.cl  at  the  Residency,  this  latter  method  of 
preparing  it  must  be   rare  even  among  the  higher 
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classes.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  every  Arab  I 
].u!y.  when  aha  visits--,  carries  on  her  arm  a  little  bag 
of  coffee]  this  is  boiled  at  the  house  where  she 
spends  the  evening,  and  thus  she  is  enabled  to  enjoy 
society  without  putting  her  friend  to  expense.  The 
coffee-houses  in  the  town  are  places  of  great  resort; 
there  may  be  seen  at  all  hours,  groups  of  townsmen 
and  traders  reclining  on  couches  of  the  date-leaf, 
under  the  shelter  of  wide-spread  awnings,  and  ex- 
hibiting an  unwearying  perseverance  in  stroking  their 
long  beards,  sipping  their  kishu,  or  husk -made  coffee, 
and  smoking  their  little  hookahs,  with  bowls  of 
polished  cocoa-nut,  and  ornaments  of  brass-work. 

Besides  coffee,  the  principal  articles  of  export  from 
Mocha  are  dates,  myrrh,  gum  Arabic,  tragacanth, 
olibanum,  (or  incense,)  senna,  balm  of  Gilead,  aloes, 
the  medicinal  herb,  sagapenum,  sharks'  fins,  horns 
and  hides  of  the  rhinoceros,  together  with  ivory, 
gold  dust,  and  civet,  which  are  brought  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Abyssinia ;  the  imports  are  chiefly 
rice,  piece-goods,  iron  and  hardware.  The  greater 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Banians;  "and  it  is  much  safer,"  says  Mr. 
Macculloch,  "to  deal  with  them  than  with  cither 
Turks  or  Arabs."  Niebuhr  emphatically  warns  the 
trader  arriving  at  Mocha  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
Mohammedans,  and  recommends  him  to  have  recourse 
as  the  English  and  French  do,  to  the  Bauians,  among 
whom,  he  says,  are  many  considerable  merchants  of 
great  probity.  "  Here,"  to  use  his  words,  "  we  can 
more  easily  rely  on  a  Pagan  than  on  a  Mohammedan. 
The  Mohammedan  merchants  in  all  countries  are 
base  enough  in  spirit  to  irritate  the  Christians  whom 
they  have  duped,  and  endeavour  to  provoke  them  to 
the  use  of  angry  invective ;  it  is  then  their  practice 
to  raise  a  great  clamour,  and  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  been  reviled,  to 
threaten  to  have  the  Christians  carried  before  the 
magistrate,  an  inconvenience  which  many  pay  large 
sums  to  avoid." 

The  Dowlah  of  Mocha  is  an  unimportant  per- 
sonage ;  "  the  reader  who  might  attach  to  the  station 
and  rank  of  governor  a  something  of  dignity  and 
freedom,"  observes  Captain  Sherer,  "will  learn  with 
a  smile  that  the  Dowlah  of  Mocha  is  a  black  Abys- 
sinian slave,  not  at  all  striking  in  his  appearance,  or 
in  any  way  remarkable."  He  had,  been  a  slave  in 
the  family  of  the  Iman  at  Senna;  his  dependence 
was  still  complete,  for  he  did  not  possess  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  or  of  engaging  in  hostilities  with* 
out  previously  applying  to  his  master.  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington  likens  his  appearance  "  to  that  of  a  fat  native 
of  Bengal,"  and  another  writer  describes  him  as 
mean-looking,  and  living  in  a  dirty  jail-like  house; 
but  all  agree  in  representing  him  as  civil,  and  even 
polite.  He  has  a  garrison  under  his  command  of 
about  eighty  horse  and  two  hundred  matchlock  men, 
with  just  as  much  discipline  as  Arab  troops  usually 
have;  they  mount  guard  at  the  different  gates,  and 
when  upon  duty,  generally  recline  upon  couches 
with  their  matchlocks  lying  negligently  by  their  side, 
the  never-failing  pipe  in  their  months,  and  a  cup  of 
within  reach  of  hand.  They  attend  the 
Dowlah  on  his  weekly  visits  to  the  mosque,  on  which 
ions  both  the  governor  and  his  guards  arc  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Our  engraving  is  a  view  of  Mocha  from  the  land 
side.     Immediately  in  the  fore-ground  on  the  Kit  i- 
the     Arab   village;     and    on    the    ri^ht    is    seen    the 
Engli-h   burial-ground,  walled   in    and   secured   by  a 
gate.     Few  of  our  country;'  it  erred  tie  , 
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Tiik  Common  TnonN-Arrr.K,  (Datura  stramonium.) 

The  Stramonium  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in 
most  European  countries,  but  is  supposed  originally 
to  have  been  brought  from  America;  this,  ho- 
llas not  been  well  ascertained.  Its  strong  herbaceous 
stem,  which  supports  numerous  branches,  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet ;  its  blossoms  arc  large  and 
white,  or  partially  tinged  with  a  violet-colour.  It  re- 
mains in  bloom  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  Sum- 
mer, and  is  far  from  being  an  inelegant  plant,  but  its 
scent  is  extremely  unpleasant. 

Every  part  of  this  plant  has  a  bitter  and  disagree- 
able taste,  and  its  poisonous  properties  d  in 
various  ways;  its  smell  will  produce  head-aeh  and 
giddiness;  the  seed-pods  and  the  seeds  themselves 
are  said  to  be  as  dangerous  as  the  roots  and  leaves. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  deleterious  shrub  are, 
a  burning  thirst,  a  suffocating  sensation,  pains  at  the 
heart,  and  a  kind  of  drunkenness,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  violent  gesticulations  and  actions,  ap- 
proaching to  madness.  These  effects  will  last  fur  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  and  sometimes  longer;  and  v, 
the  dose  has  been  large,  death  has  sometimes  taken 
place. 

The  sufferers  by  this  poison,  even  when  partially 
restored  to  health,  have  to  endure,  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  a  loss  of  memory  and  extreme  Weak- 
and  a  trembling  of  the  limbs  has  lasted  for 
months,  and  in  some  cases,  years.  The  infusion  of 
the  seeds  of  stramonium  in  wine,  produces  an  effect 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  lar^r  doses  of  opium  ; 
and  it  is  employed  by  the  Turks  for  the  same  pur- 

to  produce  a  temporary  forgetfu 
the  reason  of  man  was  a  burden  of  which  he  longed 
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|0  relieve  himself,  at  least  for  a  few  moments.  But 
although  this  deleterious  shrub  at  times  causes  agree- 
able reveries,  it  not  unfrequeutly  produces  a  tem- 
porary madness." 

A  story  is  related  of  two  canary-birds  dying  from 
the  effects  of  the  effluvia  which  proceeded  from  one  of 
these  plants,  near  which  their  cage  was  hung  during 
the  night. 

Like  all  other  vegetable  productions,  that  produce 
powerful  effects,  stramonium  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  never  with  any  derided  advantage)  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  remedy  counterbalancing  any 
doubtful  good  that  was  produced. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America,  where  this  plant 
grows  wild,  the  natives,  in  certain  cases,  drink  a  dc- 
Coction  of  the  leaves,  which  produces  such  violent 
is  as  to  cause  them  to  fall  into  a  state  nearly  re- 
sembling death,  and  lasting  frequently  two  or  three 
days.  It  is  generally  administered  in  very  severe 
of  illness;  but  the  oddest  part  of  the  story  is, 
that  it  is  not  given  to  the  sick  person,  but  to  his 
nearest  relation,  who  devotes  himself  in  this  manner 
lor  the  purpose  of  discovering,  during  his  sleep,  the 
sorcerer  who  has  caused  the  disease;  for  it  is  their 
firm  belief  that  all  diseases  are  inflicted  by  a  being  of 
this  description,  to  whom  they  give  the  name  of 
mohane,  or  ayonro ;  and  that  he  has  the  power  of 
euri ng  as  well  as  inflicting  the  malady. 

\  soon  as  the  party  who  has  taken  the  poison  re- 
turns to  his  senses,  he  describes  the  sorcerer  he  has 
seen  in  his  dream,  and  the  whole  family  immediately 

endeavour  to  discover  to  what  person  the  description 
bears  a  resemblance;  when  this  point  is  settled,  they 
SO  lv  him  out,  and  oblige  him  to  undertake  the  cure 
of  the  si<k  person.  If,  while  this  preliminary  busi- 
ness is  going  on,  the  patient  should  die,  the  imaginary 
conjuror  runs  great  risk  of  losing  his  life  by  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  deceased's  relations. 

When  the  dream  has  produced  no  result,  they 
oblige  the  first  mohane  they  meet  to  undertake  the 
office  of  physician. 

In  England,  the  root  and  the  seed-pod  of  the  stra- 
monium is  frequently  smoked  in  a  pipe,  to  relieve  a 
fit  of  the  asthma. 

There  are  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  species  of  the 
Datura,  not,  however,  equally  poisonous  with  that  we 
have  described.  Two  of  these  have  been  cultivated 
in  England, — namely,  the  Datura  fastuosa,  or  purple 
thorn-apple  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  cultivated 
in  hot-houses  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
handsome  and  fragrant,  of  a  purple  colour  without, 
and  white  within;  and  the  Datura  arborea,  or  tree 
thorn-apple,  which  is  a  magnificent  species,  a  native 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  whose  white  flowers  expand  only 
at  night,  when  they  are  very  fragrant.  Each  of  these 
blossoms  is  often  two  feet  in  length,  and  as  many  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  seen  at  one.  time  on 
a  single  tree. 

Recollections  of  former  mercies  is  the  proper  antidote 
Sgainst  a  temptation  to  despair  in  the  day  of  calamity;  and 
lis,  in  the  divine  dispensations,  which  are  always  uniform 
and  like  themselves,  whatever  has  happened  happens  airain 
when  the  circumstances  are  similar,  the  experience  of 
ancient  times  is  to  be  called  in  to  our  aid,  and  duly  con- 
sulted. Nay,  we  may  remember  the  time,  when  wo  our- 
-  were  led  to  compose  and  utter  a  song  of  joy  ami 
triumph,  on  occasion  of  signal  mercies  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Upon  these  topics  wo  should,  in  the  night  of  affliction,  com- 
mune with  our  own  hearts  and  make  diligent  search,  as 
Daniel  did  in  Babylon,  into  the  cause,  the  nature,  and  the 
probable  continuance  of  our  troubles,  with  the  proper 
methods  of  shortening  and  bringing  them  to  an  end,  by  suf- 
fering them  to  have  their  intended  and  full  effect,  in  a 
sincere   repentance  and  thorough  reformation. — Bishop 
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Tiik  Coo-Kuiikky. — Tin  Sti'hukox  FlSHEItV. 

According  to  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  twenty-first 
number  of  these  papers,  we  should  now  have  to  rtasnilba 
the  mode  of  taking  aquatic  animals,  or  what  . 
fishery;  but  as  the  method  of  taking  most  fish  for  food  i, 
essentially  the  same,  we  need  only  refor  to  the  uc< 
liven  of  tho  Mackerel*,  Horringt,  and  Pilchard {  fish. 
in  former  papers  of  the  Magazine,  from  which  that  of  other 
.  will  be  sudicicntly  understood. 
On  somo  occasions,  instead  of  employing  the  net,  fish 
are  speared, — a  mode  of  chase  resorted  to  on  tranquil 
or  streams,  T>y  savages  in  North  America,  and  by  eivflised 
nations,  occasionally  as  a  sport.     This  proceeding  always 
takes  place  by  night :  two  persons  go  out  in  a  canoe  or  Ib/lit 
boat  which  one  manages,  propelling  it  in  any  dil 
cording  to  the  signs  made  by  his  companion,  for  ] 
silenco  is  indispensable,  to  avoid  alarming  tho  fish.     The 
hunter,  as  ho  may  bo  called,  stands  at  tho  bead  of  tho 
vessel,  which  carries  a  light  iron   frame-work  projeetin  ■ 
from  it,  on  which  some  straw  or  small  brushwood  is  laid 
and  lighted,  the   glare  of  which  reflected  from  the  euVery 
skin  of  the  animal,  us  it  floats  at  rest  in  the  dark  « 
enables  tho  man   to  aim  at  it  with   certainty;    and   • 
accustomed  to  the  sport,   know  what  allowance  to  malt 
the  refractive  power  of  the  liquid,  and  direct  their  weapon 
accordingly.     Of  course,  it  is  only  the  larger  species,  such 
as  salmon,  &c,   that  can  be  successfully  pursued   in   this 
manner. 

Singular  as  this  mode  of  fishing  appears,  it  yields  in  that 
respect  to  another  practised  on  tho  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
England  in  certain  localities;  this  maybe  called  salmon- 
limiting.  When  the  tide  is  out,  the  fish  are  often  left  in  the 
shallow  pools  which  remain  in  the  sands  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  the  presence  of  the  fish  is  detected  by  the  ripple, 
and  the  hunter,  armed  with  a  light,  barbed  spear,  fifteen 
fsct  in  length,  mounts  a  horse,  which  he  rides  into  the 
water  up  to  his  saddle-girths ;  he  can  thus  overtake  the  fi.-h, 
and  dropping  his  rein,  he  strikes  his  spear  into  them  :  he 
tli en  brings  the  fish  to  the  surface,  and  pushes  it  1  • 
him  to  shore  without  dismounting. 

There  is  one  fishery  which,  from  its  great  importance  in 
even  point  of  view,  merits  a  distinct  notice,  more  especially 
as  it  will  gift  an  insight  into  some  peculiarities  attending 
the  mode  of  obtaining  and  preserving  this  kind  of  (bod, 
which  in  our  other  accounts  we  have  not  been  able  to 
describe.  We  mean  the  Cod-fishery  of  Newfoundland ; 
and  in  order  to  understand  the  peculiar  economy  of  tl:u 
proceedings,  we  must  briefly  describe  the  locality. 

The  island  of  Newfoundland  is  a  barren  rock,  with  its 
bold  and  craggy  coast  indented  by  deep  bays,  admirably 
adapted  for  sheltering  vessels,  and  affording  abundance  of 
spring  water.  Though  not  situated  in  a  higher  latitude 
than  that  of  our  own  island,  it  partakes  of  the  effects  which 
render  the  climate  of  North  America  so  much  more  severe 
than  that  of  countries  on  corresponding  parallels  in  the  old 
world.  During  Winter,  the  whole  island  is  ice-bound ;  the 
frost  is  intense ;  and  even  when  the  atmosphere  is  tranquil, 
the  air  is  loaded  with  frost-smokes,  or  vapours  which  pene- 
trate every  apartment,  and  increase  th«  discomfort  of  the 
season.  Storms  of  sleet  and  snow  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  short  sultry  summer  of  two  or  three 
months'  duration,  succeeds,  without  any  intermediate 
Spring,  to  the  rigours  of  Winter,  and  yields  again  to  its 
return  without  the  intervention  of  an  Autumn.  When 
the  frost  begins  to  retire  before  the  increasing  powers  of  the 
sun,  the  thawing  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  country  is 
inundated  with  torrents,  making  their  way  to  the 
while  the  ice-fields,  descending  from  the  higher  latitudes, 
surround  the  coast,  and  by  their  collision,  produce  a  tumult 
in  the  agitated  ocean,  which  is  described  as  appalling. 

During  tho  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  island  is  enve- 
loped in  perpetual  vapours,  so  that  all  vessels  navigating  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  compelled  to  ring  beQa 
constantly  to  prevent  their  running  foul  of  one  another; 
and  guns  are  fired  every  half  hour  from  the  fortress  of  St. 
Johns  at  Conception  Bay,  to  serve  as  signals  to  warn  ships 
of  the  proximity  of  the  rocks;  light-houses  or  signal-marks 
being  unavailable }. 


•  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  VII.,  p. 
t  It.i.l.,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  170,  17-1,252. 
}  Ibid.,  Vol.  111.,  p.  217. 
$  Ibid.,  Vol.  111.,  p.  39. 
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The  southern,  and  south-eastern,  are  the  only  inhabited 
part*  of  the  bland ;  and  the  settlers  depend  principally  on 
the  fisheries  for  their  support,  the  UoJ  -  Innate  i.rc- 

venting  almost  all  cultiv  alion  of  the  toil.    Oats  even  K 
arrivo  at  perfection,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
raised  by  artificial  heat,  potatoe*  are  the  sole  vegetables  on 
which  the  people  ran  depend*. 

The  Crrat  Bank  It  an  extensive  shoal  lying  to  the  south- 
cast  of  the  island,  measuring  upwards  of  3:10  miles  in 
length,  and  about  7$  in  width,  the  water  varying  in  depth 
fifteen  to  sixty  fathoms.  Over  the  whole  of  this  Bpacc, 
tut  more  especially  on  tho  southern  portion,  Cod  abounds 
in  such  countless  numbers,  and  ondowed  with  such  fe- 
cundity, that  although  the  fishery"  has  now  been  prosecuted 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  although  many  millions 
ore  caught  annually,  there  appears  no  diminution  of  tluir 
numberat. 

The  season  for  the  fishery  commences  about  March,  and 
continues  till  August.  Each  vessel,  as  she  arrives  at  the 
island,  takes  her  station  opposite  any  unoccupied  part  of. 
the  beach  which  may  afford  a  convenient  situation  for  the 
curing  of  the  fish.  The  first  proceeding  is  to  unrig  and 
take  down  the  upper  masts,  fitc.,  of  tho  vessel,  and  to  erect 
or  prepare  the  staye  on  shore.  This  is  a  covered  platform 
projecting  over  the  water,  strongly  built,  and  guarded  with 
piles  to  prevent  injury  from  the  boats.  On  the  stage  is  a 
largo  firm  table,  on  which  all  the  processes  to  be  hereafter 
described  are  performed. 

The  fishing  is  carried  on  by  lugger-boats,  containing 
from  two  to  four  persons,  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  the  crew  consists  of  females  or  boys  only,  pro- 
vided they  are  strong  enough  to  handle  the  line...  Each 
person  manage*  two,  and  each  line  carries  two  hooks ;  to 
that  if  there  are  four  men  in  the  boat,  which  is  usually  the 
case,  there  are  sixteen  baits  out.  The  bait  varies  during 
the  progress  of  the  season :  at  first,  the  entrails  of  fish,  or 
even  flesh  of  sea-fowls,  is  employed,  and  then  in  succession 
nerrings,  capelins,  or  young  cod-fry.  Good  hands  will  take 
from  threo  to  four  hundred  fish  in  a  day  :  but  it  is  severe 
labour,  from  tho  weight  of  the  fish,  and  the  extreme  cold 
felt  in  such  an  exposed  situation. 

The  boats  take  their  station  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal, 
and  the  lines  being  baited,  are  thrown  out.  As  soon  as  the 
line  is  seen  to  bo  pulled  tight,  tho  man  who  watches  it 
draws  it  in ;  and  if  the  fish  be  large,  ho  uses  a  hook, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  polo,  to  assist  him  in  landing  the 
prey.  When  a  sufficient  load  has  been  taken,  it  is  carried 
to  the  stage ;  for  if  the  fish  were  kept  too  long  unopened, 
it  would  bo  materially  injured. 

Each  fish  is  taken  by  a  man  standing  on  one  side  of  tho 
table,  who  cuts  its  throat  with  a  knife.  He  then  pushes  it 
to  a  second  on  his  right  hand  called  the  header ;  this  per- 
son, taking  tho  fish  in  hit  left  hand,  draws  the  liver  out, 
which  he  throws  through  one  hole  into  a  cask  under  the 
table,  and  the  intestines  through  another  which  is  over  tho 
sea,  into  which  they  drop.  He  next  separates  the  head,  by 
placing  the  fish  against  the  edge  of  the  table,  which  is 
constructed  curved  and  sharp  at  this  part  for  the  purpose) 
and  pressing  on  the  head  with  the  left  hand,  he  with  a 
violent  and  sudden  wrench,  dotaches  the  body,  which  by 
the  action  is  pushed  to  a  third  man  opposite  to  him,  the 
head  falling  through  an  opening  in  the  stage  into  the 
water.  The  man  who  performs  this  featsits  in  a  chair  with 
a  stout  baek  to  enable  him  to  use  the  necessary  force ;  and 
his  left  hand  is  guarded  with  a  strong  leathern  glove  to 
give  him  a  better  hold. 

The  iplitter  cuts  the  body  open  from  the  neck  downwards 
with  rapidity,  but  with  a  skill  acquired  by  practice;  the 
value  of  the  body  depending  on  its  being  done  in  a  parti- 
cular way.  The  sound-bone  is  detached  by  the  process,  and 
is  suffered  to  fall  also  into  tho  sea,  unless  the  sounds  and 
tongues  are  intended  to  be  saved  for  use,  in  which  case 
\be  requisite  number  of  them  and  of  the  heads  are  thrown 
,  and  removed,  so  as  to  offer  no  interruption  to  tho 
in.un  liusiuee*. 

•  It  H  said,  that  when  Newfoundland  was  first  discovered  ("about 

the  line  wan  a  native  production,  ami  the  Norwegians  gave 

the    name   of    It  i.i/.mW    I*   the   island    Iron    this    circunutaace. 

Whether  ihn  account  bt  tnia  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  that  plant  was 

for nierlr  indigenout  on  many  parti  of  the  adjoining  continent,  where 

in*  ban  the  rijforout  climate. 

: ling  sue  kat  been  ascertained  to  contain  9384.000 
ega.  an  ncran-nih,  and  only  found  rn  lati- 

polar  «ea»  to  brerd,  and  appr  i 

I*  haunts,  and  (rum  the  abundance  of 
the  small  molluscous  animals  which  constitute  tUit  food. 


When  the  harrow  into  which  tho  split  bodies  are  th 
is  full,  it  i>  rwaofid  to  the  salur  at  the  further  end  I 
stage,  who  piles  the  fish  in  ading  on  each 

takes  it  out,  a  proper  quant. tv  of  salt,  which  must  be  ; 

tioned   with  accuracy  and  judgment,   a  defii 
of  it  at  this  part  Of  the  process  being  detrimental  i 
proper  curing. 

■  It  is  the  custom  in  some  places,  or  by  some  fishcrim 
place  the  split  lish  in  \at>  or  oblong  square  trougl 
of  in  open  piles.     Each  method   has  its  advantages    which 
need  Dot  bt  here  part; 

After  remaining  from  four  to  six  days  in  salt,  the  fkh  I* 
washed   in   sea-water,  in  large  wooden   troughs,  seven   or 
eight  feet  long  and  three  or  four  wide  and  d 
of  the  bodies  being  put  in  at  a  time,  each  is  taken 
and  carefully  cleaned  witli  a  woollen  (loth,  and  then  1 
long  rows  on  the  stage  to  drain  for  a  day  or  two.  When  n 
cicnt  quantity  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  spread  to  dr. 
made  either  of  wattles,  supported  00  poles,  more 

substantial  timber,  the  object  being  that  the  Cod  shoal  I  be 
thoroughly  and  equally  exposed  to  a  frcfc-circulalioii  of  air. 
Every  evening,  the  fish  is  gathered  into  heaps  of  tin- 
more,  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  backs  being  upper- 
most, to  guard  against  rain  or  damp  during  the   night, 
These  piles  are  increased  as  the  fish  become  more  dn 
during  the  day-time  they  are  spread  out   on   thejtatt 
stage,  separately.      On  the  fifth  evening,  the  night 
consist  of  Iron  forty  to  fifty  fish  oaoh,  laid  regularly,  with  ■ 
few  at  top,  disposed  like  thatch,  to  throw  off  the  rain  : 
when  finally  made  up  into  stacks  ready  for  shipment, 
paulins  and  rind  of  trees,  kept  down  by  stones,  is  use 
the  same  purpose.     It  is  left  in  these  stacks  for 
able  time,  being  occasionally  spread  out  again  during  fine 
weather;  and  as  damp  getting  into  tho  fish  will   spoil 
only  the  one  so  wetted,  but  often  the  whole  pile,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  weather  while  the  fish  is  spi 
flakes;  at  the  slightest  signs  of  the  approach  of  wet,  they 
are  all  turned  baek  uppermost,  and,  as  sudden  showers  are 
frequent  during  tho  Summer  season,  the  hurry  and  eon- 
fusion  of  the  time  the  fish  is  drying  is  indescribable.    Even 
tho  Sabbath,  during  divine  service,  affords  DO  respite  if  this 
source  of  dauger  is  apprehended,  for  the  whole  fruits  of  a 
voyage  may  depend  on  the  exertions  of  a  few  minutes  : — the 
flakes  arc  on  such  occasions  surrounded  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  turning  tho  fish,  or  piling  them  up  to  shelter 
them  from  the  coming  rain. 

The  whole  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  well 
.v  fuundluiid,  arc  the  scene  of  these  fisheries,  our  own 
countrymen  having  retired  from  that  of  Newfoundland, 
which  is  now  principally  carried  on  by  the  French  and 
Aiiiu!'-;iiis.  Twenty  thousand  British  subjects  are  annually 
employed,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred  m 
Labrador  stations.  About  four-fifths  of  what  ve  prep  II 
afterwards  exported  to  the  Catholic  countriei  .    A 

gnat  quantity  of  Cod  is  imported  green,  thai  is,  it  is 
ted,  but  has  not  been  dried  at  the  stations. 

Cod  is  also   taken  with  lavge   nets,   called    Cods. 
thrown  out  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  visited 
before  daybreak  to  haul  them  in:  the  glut  of  fish  i~  I 
times  so  great  as  to  siuk  tho  buoys  which  float  tho  net 

When  Ihe  fishing-stations  arc  at  a  considi 
from  the  shore,  so  that  too  1 

the  cargo  could  be  salted  in  the  regular  manner,  it  is 
to  perform  this  process  on  I  I  with  the 

fish  thus  partly  prepared,  are  continually  being  de.p . 
to  the  mainland,  for  them  to  undergo  the 
cesses  of  drying.     These  boats,  ns  they  arrive,  a 
to  an  oblong  square  vessel  made  of  pi 
tlur,   so    that   a   current   of  sea-water   is    always 
through  them.     This  vessel,  railed  a  llanis-horu  ' 
at  the  head  of  the  stage.     Three  or  four  men  stand  in   it   li 

wash  and  scour  the  lish  with  mops  as  fluj  aw  thrown 

singly  out  of  the  boat  into  the  vessel;  as  fast  as  the) 
(leaned,  one  of  the  men  throws  the  fish  up  on  a  scaffold 

half  the  height  ol  ,  and  from  thenee  others  throw 

them  on  to  the  stage  itself,  where   th  y  are  received  into 
barrows,  and  removed  Ul  the  II  ikes  to  dry. 
Tho  livers  of  the  fish,  M  t  mentioned,  an 

,    ill  casks.  purpose   under   the   i 

theso  tubs  are  emptied,  as  last  as  tin  ■ 
puncheons,  which,  receive  the  full  action  of  the  SUn'l  rays 

iipo»cd  to  be  a  corruption  of  tbe  French  term  -iuc/r  or 
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in  :,  .  .  tin-  livers  rosoive  int->  ml,  which  II 

iilTl,,  i  the  top  and 

i-  to  loavo  nil  the  solid  anil 
.I-  i,  is  again  further 
i,  and  being  pul  into  clean  bogthe  • 
ii  oil,  :i  namo  given  to  it  on  the 
ifrora  whale,  or  seal  oil,  which  ii  called  j\'t  off. 

ng  of  blood  and 
dirt,  isl  t  out,  and  boili  I  in  copper  cauldron*,  by  wh 

if  inferior  oil  is  obtained.    This  Cod  ofl  is 
employed  in  dressing  leather. 

mndland  and  the  -  and 

of  kalmoQ,  herrings,  caj 
.   soli-,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  fiu.   &o.     The 
lui  is  a  small  species  of  the  Sainton  nouns,  end 
excellent  flah ;  il  i  Labrador  .midland  In 

tiling  in  magnitude  those  of  the  herring;   I 
illy  arrive  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  flsherj  is 
bj  tun  persona  in  each  boat,  which  thej  easily 

fill   in  a   couple  Of  hours.     Tin  y  employ  a  cylindrical  net, 
at  both  ends,  one  Of  which  in  loaded  with  lead  In  sink 

it,  and  tin-  other  is  gathered  In  bj  a  running  rope.  The 
fisherman  holds  the  rope  in  one  hand,  and  the  top  of  t' 
in  his  teeth,  and  spreading  out  the  lower  end  with  both 
hands,  he  drop*  it  over  a  shoal  of  the  fish, — the  net  is  then 
iv  pulled  in  bj  both  men,  and  being  emptied  of  its 
•its,  it  is  again  c  is  thus  fn  ipiontly  obtained 

without  the  necessity  of  moving  from  the  spot. 

As  the  Capelin,  Independent  of  its  being  an  excellent 

arlicl  ttenaively  used  as  a  bait  in  tho  more 

important  Cod  fishery,  immense  numbers  are  annually 

taken  ;  a  few  dried  are  Imported  into  this  country,  and  may 

■  nit-  shell-fish  sh 

Sturgeon   Fishery. 

The  river  Volga,  especially  near  its  mouth,  is  the  principal 
scene  of  this  fishery,     When  the  lish  enter  tho  river,  which 
ke  many  others,  at  stal  ,  for  the  purpose 

i.hi,  large  enclosures  of  strong 

i  across  the  river  to  intercept  and  prevent  it>  return  ; 
nolosures  narrow  up  the  river,  and  the  animal,  getting 
Into  these  confined  plai  speai  d. 

'J'his  fish  fAccipens  of  which  there  nre  several 

■  ,  broods  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  such  numbers  as  to 
till   the  rivers  flowing  into  that    lake,      |    R   .  ,,    i 

are  sometimes  taken  in  one  day,  with  the  hook, 
at  the  station  of  Sallian,  on  the  Persian  coast .  and  upwards 
of  '00,900  were  taken  in  the  year  1829,  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian. 

The  flesh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  salted  and  dried  for  con- 
sumption during  the  numerous  lasts  enjoined  by  tie- Greek 
Church,  but  the  two  products  the  most  valuable,  are 
isinglass,  and  tswaw,  The  former  is  prepared  from  the  air- 
bladder,  and  large  quantities  of  it  arc  annually  in.. 
Into  England  from  St  Petersburg.  Caviare  is  a  prepara- 
tion from  the  me,  of  a  itroag,  oily,  hut  agreeable  flavour, 
I  in  estimation  here,  if  wo  may  judge- by 
ised  importation  of  it;  a  great  deal  is  also  con- 
sumed  in  Italy, 


VAST PRESENT FUTURE. 

The  time  when  I  played  with  tho  king-cup  flowers, 

fts  of  summer  hours; 
The  time  when  l  danced  o'er  the  purple  heath, 
And  scarcely  felt  the  earth  beneath,  . 

And,  smiling,  looked  to  the  i 

Thai  spread  o'er  me  in  cloudless  ; 

When  my  step  was  us  BAt  as  the  roving  wind, 

That  kissed  the  flowera  in  in  . 

When  my  eyes,  undimmed  by  a  dark  tear,  shone. 

That  blessed  time  is  gone,  is  gl  ■ 

The  time  when  I  loved  to  sit  at  noon, 
And  hearken  to  the  woodbird's  tune;         . 
When  the  flower,,  and  loan  i  upon  each  tree. 

.•  than  (lowers  and  leaves  to  nie  ; 
Whan  my  spirit  in  fane 
And  around  my  hi 
The  time  when  I  Liy  by  the  river' 

had  words  for  me  in  its  mnrmnring  lid 
When  my  life,  like  the  waves  of  the  stream,  went  on, 
Bright,  pure,  and  sparkling,  is  gene,  is  gone ! 


And  tho  hours  of  darkness  and  day*  of  gloom, 

I  shadow  ami  shut  out  Joy  are  come  | 
And  there's  a  mist  on  the  laughing  sea, 
And  tho  flowers  and  leaves  arc  nought  to  met 

i  my  brow  are  furrows 
And  my  lip  of  «aao  and  smile  is  reft, 
And  tin-  time  of  jjr»y  hairs  and  trembling  limbs, 
And  the  time  when  sorrow  the  hrigbt  eye  dims, 
And  the  time  when  death  seems  nought  to  fear, 
So  sad  is  life,— U  here,  is  here  t 

Tint  the  time  when  the  quiet  grave  shall  bo 
n,  a  rcetiug-ploce  for  me  t 

f  earth  arc  wrenched, 
And  the  ftufriiirg  fever  of  lit'.-  is  qoOBi 

..ill  have  iu  mortal  mould, 
And  face  to  face  its  (iod  behold  ; 
When  around  it  joy  and  gladness  sliall  flow, 

it  felt  Ik-IoW  t 

Wli.  n  heaven  sln,ll  be  fcr  ever  its  home, — 
Oh  !  this  holiest  time  is  still  to  come ! 

M.  A.  Dsowme. 


MOVING  MODEL  OF  A  SHIP  AND  E 

The itr.  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  London 
exhibition -rooms,  and  also  at  a  few  of  the  best  shops 
fur  the  sale  of  articles  of  this  description,  some 
beautiful  automatic  toys,  b  which  the  power  of 
delicately-constructed  clock-work  has  been  applied 
to  the  production  of  movements  and  effects  truly- 
astonishing.  Among  these  may  be  named,  a  group, 
called  the  Persian  Rope-dancer,  of  which  we  will 
hereafter  give  some  account;  for  the  present,  wc 
borrow  from  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  for  the 
pre-eiit  month,  a  description  of  a  ship  and  sea,  iu 
which  the  machinery  whereby  the  effects  arc  pro- 
duced is  delineated  and  explained.  The  specimen 
.bed  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  batet eating  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  at  the  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  in  Adelaide 
Street,  West  Strand. 

"  To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  seen  tin; 
automaton*,  we  must  promise  that  it  is  one  of  Un- 
successful attempts  at  imitative  motion  ever  accomplished. 
perfectly  free  from  all  those  interrupted  staccato  effects 
which  generally  1Ilar  tne  finest  productions  in  clock-work: 
and  it  most  faithfully  exhibits  the  easy,  ever-varying,  and 
ever-blending  chnuges  of  position  and  surface,  which  a 
steady  Stiff  brcezo  will  produce  on  a  flowing  sea,  and  a 
vessel  under  full  sail.  It  is  surprising  tn  see  how  accu- 
rately two  of  the  most  magnificent  instances  of  nature  and 
art  are  embodied,  and  their  peculiar  movements  enacted 
on  so  small  a  stage — a  field  of  ocean  heaving  with  life, 
and  a  man-of-war  floating,  sailing,  and  even  vibrating 
with  the  roll  of  the  waves  beneath  her;  all  enclosed 
glass-guard,  and  an  oval  of  a  few  hands  area. 

The  sympathy,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  tho  ship  with 
i,  is  admirable;  when  she  seems  to  overtake  a  wave, 
her  bow?  slides  up  its  side,  and  is  projected  into  the  air; 
when  she  rides  on  its  breast,  her  stern  also  seems  elevated, 
and  her  deck  is  for  an  instant  horizontal ;  and  then,  as  she 
leaves  it,  her  bow  becomes  depressed,  and  she  sinks  down 
into  the  succeeding  hollow.  This  last  effect  is  so  perfect, 
that  a  lady,  visiting  the  gallery,  was  heard  to  exclaim  to 
bar  Companion,  '  Do  come  away ;  thai [subsidence  is  rt ally 
so  natural,  that  it  brings  all  my  recollections  of  sea-sickntss 
about  me.' 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  site  of  our  vessel,  wc  may 
state  that,  from  stem  to  stern,  she  measures  five  inches 
and  a  half,  so  that  she  appears  to  be  not  much  larger  than 
her  portrait  In  the  annexed  diagram. 

Though  the  effects  are  so  t  the  mechanism,  it 

will  be  evident,  is  very  simple.  It  is  concealed  in  the 
modal  from  the  observer,  by  a  membrane  (e),  which  is 
attached  to  the  hull,  and  thence  extending  to  the  borders 
of  machinery  chest,  is  there  listened.  This  membrane  is 
rorj  delicate  iu  its  texture,  an  1  extremely  pliant;  is  not 
strained  tight,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  left  very  full;  am' }•* 
surface  is  painted  to  represent  an  agitated  sea.  In  all  the 
•  A  machine  that  has  the  power  of  motion  within  itself. 
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The  southern,  and  south-eastern,  ere  the  only  inhabited 
part*  of  the  aland;  and  the  settlers  dl  pond  prmcipally  on 
the  fisheries  for  their  support,  the  unfavourable  climate  pre- 
venting almost  all  cultivali  on  of  the  soil.  Oats  even  seldom 
arrive  at  perfection,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
raised  by  artificial  heat,  potatoes  are  the  sole  vegetables  on 
which  the  people  can  depend*. 

The  G  r*at  Bamk  Is  an  extensive  shoal  lying  to  the  south- 
east of  the  island,  measuring  upwards  of  3.10  miles  in 
length,  and  about  7*  in  width,  tho  water  varying  in  depth 
.  fifteen  to  sixty  fathoms.  Over  the  whole  of  this  space, 
but  mora  especially  on  the  southern  portion,  Cod  abounds 
in  such  countless  numbers,  and  endowed  with  such  fe- 
cundity, that  although  the  fishery  baa  now  been  prosecuted 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  although  many  millions 
are  caught  annually,  there  appears  no  diminution  of  their 
numbers*. 

The  season  for  the  fishery  commences  about  March,  and 
continues  till  August.  Battel  vessel,  as  she  arrives  at  the 
island,  takes  her  station  opposite  any  unoccupied  part  of  \ 
the  beach  which  may  afford  a  convenient  situation  for  the 
curing  of  tho  fish.  The  first  proceeding  is  to  unrig  and 
take  down  the  upper  masts.  &c,  of  the  vessel,  and  to  erect 
or  prepare  the  staye  on  shore.  This  is  a  covered  platform 
projecting  over  the  water,  strongly  built,  and  guarded  with 

f tiles  to  prevent  injury  from  the  boats.    On  tho  stage  is  a 
argo  firm  table,  on  which  all  the  processes  to  be  hereafter 
described  are  performed. 

Tho  fishing  is  carried  on  by  lugger-boats,  containing 
from  two  to  four  persons,  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  the  crew  consists  of  females  or  boys  only,  pro- 
vided they  are  strong  enough  to  handle  the  line.s  Each 
person  manages  two,  and  each  line  carries  two  hooks ;  so 
that  if  there  are  four  men  in  the  boat,  which  is  usually  the 
ease,  there  are  sixteen  baits  out.  The  bait  varies  during 
the  progress  of  the  season :  at  first,  the  entrails  of  fish,  or 
even  flesh  of  sea-fowls,  js  employed,  and  then  in  succession 
nerrings,  capelins,  or  young  cod-fry.  Good  hands  will  take 
from  threo  to  four  hundred  fish  in  a  day  ;  but  it  is  severe 
labour,  from  tho  weight  of  the  fish,  and'  tho  extreme  cold 
felt  in  such  on  exposed  situation. 

The  boats  take  their  station  on  the  edge  of  the  shoal, 
and  the  lines  being  baited,  aro  thrown  out  As  soon  as  the 
line  is  seen  to  be  pulled  tight,  tho  man  who  watches  it 
draws  it  in ;  and  if  the  fish  be  large,  he  uses  a  hook, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  polo,  to  assist  him  in  landing  the 
prey.  When  a  sufficient  load  has  been  taken,  it  is  e 
to  the  stage ;  for  if  the  fish  were  kept  too  long  unopened, 
it  would  be  materially  injured. 

Each  fish  is  taken  by  a  man  standing  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  who  cuts  its  throat  with  a  knife.  He  then  pushes  it 
to  a  second  on  his  right  hand  called  the  header ;  this  per- 
son, taking  tho  fish  in  his  left  hand,  draws  the  liver  out, 
which  he  throws  through  one  holo  into  a  cask  under  the 
table,  and  the  intestines  through  another  which  is  over  tho 
sea,  into  which  they  drop.  He  next  separates  the  head,  by 
placing  tho  fish  against  the  edge  of  the  table,  which  is 
constructed  curved  and  sharp  at  this  part  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  pressing  on  the  head  with  the  left  hand,  he  with  a 
violent  and  sudden  wrench,  detaches  the  body,  which  by 
the  action  is  pushed  to  a  third  man  opposite  to  him,  the 
head  falling  through  an  opening  in  the  stage  into  the 
water.  The  man  who  performs  this  feat  sits  in  a  chair  with 
a  stout  bask  to  enable  him  to  use  the  necessary  force ;  and 
his  left  hand  is  guarded  with  a  strong  leathern  glove  to 
give  him  a  better  bold. 

The  iplitttr  cuts  the  body  open  from  the  neck  downwards 
with  rapidity,  but  with  a  skill  acquired  by  practice ;  tho 
value  of  the  body  depending  on  its  being  done  in  a  parti- 
cular way.  The  sound-hone  is  detached  by  the  process,  and 
is  suffered  to  fall  also  into  the  sea,  unless  the  sounds  and 
tongues  are  intended  to  be  tared  for  use,  in  which  case 
the  requisite  number  of  them  and  of  the  beads  are  thrown 
.  and  removed,  so  as  to  oiler  no  interruption  to  the 
in.un  business. 

•  It  it  said,  thai  when  Newfoundland  was  first  discovered  ("about 

the  tine  was  a  uaiite  production,  and  the  Norwegians  gave 

the    name    of    II  inland    to   the   island    from    this    circumstance. 

•f  lt>n  account  us  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  that  plant  was 

:  y  indigenous  on  many  pans  of  the  ad;oimng  continent,  where 

ow  I-  ai  the  rigorous  climate. 

t  A  llmg  sue  Has  been  as< 


i  ascertained  to  con 


us.     The  Cod  is  sn  ocraa-fssh,  and  onl»  found  in   northern  lati- 


tbt  small  molluscous  animal*  > 


When  tho  harrow  into  which  tho  split  bodies  are  throw  n 
is  full,  it  if.  removed  to  the  saltt r  at  the  further  end 
stage,  who  piles  the  !'. 

takes  it  out,  ■  proper  quantity  of  salt,  which  musl 
tioned  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  a  dcfli 
of  it  at  this  'part  Of  the  process  being  detrimental  | 
proper  curing. 

•  It  is  the  custom  in  some  places,  or  by  some  fishem, 
place  tho  split  fish  in  vats  or  oblong  square  trougl 
of  in  open  piles.     Each  method  has  its  advauf  .. 
need  not  be  here  parlicul  m/.od. 

After  remaining  from  four  to  gait,  the  fish  Is 

washed   in   sea-water,  in  large  wooden   ti 
eight  feet  long  and  three  or  four  wide  and  deep,  a  quantity 
of  the  bodies  being  put  in  at  a  time,  each  is  taken  up  • 
and  carefully  cleaned  with  a  woollen  doth,  and  then  1 
long  rows  on  tho  stage  to  drain  for  a  day  ortwo.   When 

quantity  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  spread  to  dr. 
made  cither  of  wattles,  supported  on  poles,  or  else  of  ; 
substantial  timber,  tho  object  being  that  the  Cod  ghoul  1  be 
thoroughly  and  equally  exposed  to  a  frotvoirculaiion  (>f  an-. 
Every  evoning,  the  lisii  is  gathere  1  Into  heaps  of  thl 
more,  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  the  backs  being  u 
most,  to  guard  against  rain  or  damp  during  the   night. 
These  piles  are  increased  as  the  fish  become  moi 
during  the  day-time  they  are  spread  out  on  the  //,i( 
stage,  separately.      On  the  fifth  evening,  the  mghf 
consist  of  from  forty  to  fifty  fish  each,  laid  regularlv,  with  ■ 
few  at  top,  disposed  like  thatch,  to  throw  off  the  rain  : 
when  finally  made  up  into  stacks  ready  for  shipment. 
paulins  and  rind  of  trees,  kept  down  by  stoi 
the  same  purpose.    It  is  left  in  those  stacks  for 
able  time,  being  occasionally  spread  out  again  during 
weather;  and  as  damp  getting  into  tho  fish  will  spoil 
only  the  one  so  wetted,  but  often  the  whole  pile,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  (o  the  weather  while  the  fish  is  sp: 
flakes  ;  at  the  slightest  signs  of  the  approach  of  wet, 
are  all  turned  back  uppermost,  and,  as  sudden  shower 
frequent  during  the  Summer  season,  the  hurry  and 
fusion  of  the  time  the  fish  is  drying  is  indescribable.    E 
tho  Sabbath,  during  divine  service,  affords  DO  respite  il 
source  of  danger  is  apprehended,  for  the  whole  fruit! 
voyage  may  depend  on  the  exertions  of  a  few  minutes: — the 
flakes  are  on  such  occasions  surrounded  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  turning  tho  fish,  or  piling  them  up  to  shelter 
them  from  the  coining  rain. 

The  whole  coasts  of  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  well 
as  Newfoundland,  are  the  scene  of  these  fisheries,  our  own 
countrymen  having  retired  from  that  of  Newfound 
which  is  now  principally  carried  OQ  by  the  French  and 
Amtrinong,  Twenty  thousand  British  subjects  are  annually 
employed,  with  from  two  to  three  bundled  sc  i  (ho 

Labrador  stations.     About  four-filths  of  what  ve  preps 
afterwards  exported  to  the  Catholic  countries  .    A 

great  quantity  of  Cod  is  imported  green,  that  is,  it  is 
and  salted,  but  has  not  been  dried  at  the  stations. 

Cod  is  also   taken  with  larcje   nets,   called    Cods., 
i  out  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  at. 
before  daybreak  to  haul  them  in:  the  glut  of  fish  is  s 
times  so  great  as  to  sink  tho  buoys  which  Ileal  the  net 
ropes. 

When  the  fishing-stations  arc  at  a 
from  the  shore,  so  that  too  long  a  period  wo.:. 

;l'o  could  be  salted  in  the  regular  manner. 
.  on  b i aid. 

DM  thus  partly  prepared,  are  continually  being  de.pat 

to  tho  mainland,  for  them  to  Undergo  the  gubteq 

OMtfja  of  dning.     These  boats,  as  tic 

to  an  oblong  squaro  vessel  made  of  pi 

ther,   so   t hat   a   current    of  sea-water   is 

through  them.     This  vessel,  called  a  Hams-horn  ' 

at  the  head  of  the  stage.     Three  or  four  men  stand  in   it   to 

wash  and  scour  the  h\h  with  mops  as  fliey  are    fh 

singly  out  of  the  boat  into  the  vessel ;  as  fast  as  thl  J 

1,  ono  of  tho  men  throws  the  fiMi  up  on  a  scaffold 
half  the  height  of  the  stage,  und  from  thenc-  other-,  throw 
them  on  to  the  stage  itself,  where  thy  are  received  into 
barrows,  an  I  the  II .ikes  to  dry. 

Tho  livers  of  the  fish,  it  has  been  mentioned,  are  col 
lected    in  casks,  placed    for   the  purpose   under   the   I 
these  tubs  are  emptied,  OS  fust  as  tin  y  are  filled,  into  I 
puncheon*,  which  receive  the  full  action  of  the  sun's  I 

,'potcd   to  be  a  corruption   of  the    French  lem  ~incer  er 
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rcsoivo  into  nil.  whi 
off  by  a  ta  ;i  t1"'  toP  end  ' 

i,  ho  as  to  leiivi!  nil  tin!  solid  mi  1 

I ;  il 1  tb.ua  wp  irated,  is  again  further  pur, 

i,  and  l"'iiiK  put  into  clean  hogshe. 

i  oil,  a  name  given  to  it  on  the  --i  it,  to  die- 

tinguish  it. from  while,  or  seal  oil,  which  it  call"  .1  fat  aft 

I   puncheon,  consisting  of  blood  anil 

tlirt .  is  let  out,  and  boiled  in  coppor  cauldrons,  by  which  ■ 

rtion  uf  interior  oil  in  obtained.     This  Cod  oil  is 

loved  in  (In..  i.-r. 

Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  coasts  tad 
furnish  abundance  of  salmon,   barrings,   cu] 
plaice,   boIo,  haddock,  mackerel,  halibut,  8tc.   &o.     The 

in  is  a  small  species  of  the  Salmon  senna,  and 
excellent  fish  ;  Il  I  ifewfcundhuid  in 

shoals,  rivalling  in  magnitude  those  of  the  herring;  these 
i  illy  arrive  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  fishery  is 
carried  on  by  two  persons  in  each  boat,  which  thev  easily 
fill  in  :i  couple  <>f  hours.  Tbcy  employ  a  cylindrical  net, 
open  at  both  ends,  one  of  whioh  is  bawd  with  lead  to  sink 
it,  and  th«'  other  is  gathered  to  l>y  a  running  rope.    The 

flahcrmu  holdi  the  rope  in nana,  and  thotopof  the  net 

in  hit  teeth,  and  spreading  out  tho  lower  end  with  both 
hands,  he  drops  u  ov<  if  the  fish, — the  net  is  then 

quickly  pulled  in  by  both  man,  and  being  emptied 

ate,  it  is  again  c  is  thus  frequently  obtained 

without  the  necessity  ,if  moving  from  the  spot. 

.\,  the  Capelin,  rag  an  excellent 

articli  itensively  used  as  a  bait  in  tho  more 

important  Cod  Sihery,  Immenae  numbew  are  annually 
taken  ;  a  few  ilrie  1  are  Imported  into  this  country,  and  may 

ii  ;il  our  shell-fish  shops. 

Sturgeon  Fishery. 

Tiik  river  \  -ially  near  its  mouth,  is  the  principal 

of  this  fishery.     When  the  tlsh  enter  tho  river,  which 

they  do,  like  many  others,  at  stated  seasons,  for  tho  purpo-o 

of  strong  stakes 
■  river  to  intercept  and  prevent  its  return  ; 
nolosures  narrow  up  the  river,  and  the  animal,  retting 
into  these  confined  plao 
This  fish  ( Accipenser  tturo),  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  Caspian  Sea.  in  such  numbers  as  to 
fill  the  rivers  Bowing  into  that   lako.     Fifteen  thousand 
are  sometimes  taken  in  one  day,  with  the  hook, 
at  thie  station  of  Sallian,  on  tho  Persian  coast,  and  upwards 
of  7(i  taken  in  the  year  1829,  in  tho  Russian  do- 

minions ,in  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian. 

llcsh  of  the  Sturgeon  is  tailed  and  dried  for  con- 
sumption during  the  numerous  fasts  enjoined  by  the  Greek 
Church,  but  the  two  products  the  most  valuable,  aro 
isinglass  and  caviare.  The  former  is  prepared  from  the  air- 
bladder,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported 
into  England  from  St.  Petersburg.  Caviare  is  a  prepara- 
tion from  i  a  strong;,  oily,  but  agreeable  flavour, 
and  is  increasing  in  estimation  horo,  if  we  may  judgu  by 
the  il  oportation  of  it;  a  great  deal  Is  also  con- 
sumed  in  Italy. 


PAST — PRESENT FUTURE. 

Tiik  time  when  I  played  with  tho  king-Cup  flowers, 

golden  gifts  of  Bummer  hours; 
The  time  when  I  danced  o'er  the  purple  heath, 
And  scarcely  felt  the  earth  beneath,  , 
And,  smiling,  looked  to  the  sky  si 

pread  o'er  me  in  efoodleaa  I 

When  my  Step  was  a.s  BAt  as  the  roving  wind, 
That  kissel  the  Bowers  in  in;,  mod  ; 

When  my  eyes,  undimmed  by  a  dark  tear,  shone. 

That  Messed  time  is  gone,  is  gomrl 

The  time  when  I  loved  to  sit  at  noon, 

And  hearken  to  the  woodhird's  time;         . 

When  the  Bowers  and  leaves  upon  each  tree. 

Were  mere  than  (lowers  and  leaves  to  me  ; 

When  my  spirit  in  fancy  floated  al 

And  around  my  heart  was  n  dream 

The  time  when  I  lay  by  the  river'a 

That  had  words  for  me  in  its  murmuring  tide; 

When  my  life,  like  the  wave-  of  the  nl  on, 

Bright,  pure,  and  sparkling,  is  gone,  is  gone ! 


And  tho  hours  of  darkness  and  days  of  gloom, 

That  shadow  and  shut  out  joy  are  come  | 

And  there's  a  mist  on  the  laughing  see, 

And  tho  flowers  and  leaves  aro  nought  to  met 

And  on  my  brow  aro  furrows  left, 

And  my  lip  of  ease  and  smile  is  reft, 

And  the  time  of  grey  hairs  and  trembling  limbs, 

And  the  time  when  sorrow  the  bright  eye  dims, 

And  the  timo  when  death  seems  nought  to  fear, 

So  sad  Is  life,— is  here,  is  here ! 

But  the  time  when  tho  quiet  grave  shall  bo 

A  luiven,  a  resting-place  fur  U10  ; 

When  the  strong  ties  of  earth  aro  wrenched, 

And  the  burning  fever  of  life  is  quenched  ; 

When  ball  learo  its  mortal  mould, 

And  face  to  face  its  (iod  behold  ; 

Wh,  :i  around  it  joy  and  gladness  shall  flow, 

it  felt  below i' 
Wh.  n  heaven  s!mll  he  At  ever  Us  home, — 
Oh  I  this  holiest  timo  is  still  to  come ! 

M.  A.  Baowxc. 


MOVING  MODEL  OF  A  SHIP  AND  SEA. 

TiiF.nr.  arc  now  to  be  seen  in  several  of  the  London 
exhibition-rooms,  and  also  at  a  few  of  the  best  shops 
for  the  sale  of  articles  of  this  description,  some 
beautiful  automatic  toys,  b  which  the  power  of 
(UIi<  iitely-con-trueteil  clock-work  has  been  npplied 
to  the  production  of  movements  and  effects  truly 
astonishing.  Among  these  may  be  named,  a  group, 
called  the  Persiun  Rope-dancer,  of  which  we  will 
hereafter  give  some  account;  for  the  present,  we 
borrow  from  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  for  the 
present  month,  a  description  of  a  ship  and  sea,  in 
which  the  machinery  whereby  the  effects  arc  pro- 
duced is  delineated  and  explained.  The  specimen 
described  is  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  interesting  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  at  the  Gallery  of  Practical  Science  in  Adelaide 
Street,  West  Strand. 

"  To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  scon  this 
automaton*,  we  must  promiso  that  it  is  oire  of  tho  most 
successful  attempts  at  imitative  motion  ever  accomplished. 
It  is  perfectly  free  from  all  those  interrupted  staccato  efl 
which  generally  mar  the  finest  productions  in  clock-work  : 
and  it  most  faithfully  exhibits  the  easy,  ever-varying,  and 
ever-blending  changes  of  position  and  surface,  which  • 
steady  still'  breeze  will  producu  on  a  flowing  sea,  and  a 
vessel  under  full  sail.  It  is  surprising  to  sec  how  accu- 
rately two  of  the  most  magnificent  instances  of  nature  and 
art  aro  embodied,  and  their  peculiar  movements  enacted 
on  so  small  a  stage — a  field  of  ocean  heaving  with  life, 
and  a  man-of-war  Moating,  sailing,  and  even  vibrating 
with  the  roll  of  the  waves  beneath  her;  all  enclosed  by  a 
glass-guard,  and  an  oval  of  a  few  hands  area. 

The  sympathy,  if  wo  may  so  term  it,  of  tho  ship  with 
tho  sea,  is  admirable;  when  she  seems  to  overtake  a  v 
her  bow  slides  up  its  side,  and  is  projected  into  the  air; 
when  she  rides  on  its  breast,  her  stern  also  seems  elevated, 
and  her  deck  is  for  an  instant  horizontal;  and  then,  as  she 
leaves  it,  her  bow  becomes  depressed,  and  she  sinks  •' 
into  the  succeeding  hollow.     This  last  effect  is  so  i» 
that  a  lady,  visiting  the  gallery,  was  heard  to  exclaim  to 
her  companion,  '  Do  come  away ;   that  subsidence  is  really 
so  natural,  that  it  brings  all  my  recollections  of  seasickness 
about  me.' 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  site  of  our  vessel,  wo  may 
state  that,   from  stem  to  stern,  she  measures  five  in 
and  a  half,  so  that  she  appears  to  be  not  much  larger  than 
trait  in  tho  annexed  diagram. 

Thought!  t  the  mechanism,  it 

will  be  evident,  is  very  simple.  It  is  concealed  in  tho 
model  from  the  observer,  by  a  membrane  (c),  which  is 
attached  to  the  hull,  and  thence  extending  to  tho  borders 
of  machinery  chest,  is  then  hastened.  Tins  membrane  is 
very  delicate  in  its  texture,  and  extremely  pliant:  is  not 
Strained  tight,  but,  on  the  contrary,  left  very  full:  and  its 
surface  is  painted  to  represent  an  agitated  aeau  In  all  the 
•  A  machine  that  has  the  power  of  motion  within  itself. 
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■  ,->ns  aii'l  depressions  of  the  vessel,  this  membrane  of 

■accompanies  it;  but  to  the  tpectator,  the  motions 

of  t!ie  vessel  seem  to  he  the  clTcct,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the 

In  the  diagram  (fig.  1),  one  of  the  containing  plates  of 
the  machinery  is  removed,  to  show  the  connexion  of  the 
parts.  A  spring  continued  in  a  barrel  (a),  communicates 
motion  through  a  train  of  pinions  anil  wheels  (6,  c,  d),  to 
two  wheels  (e,f),  which  have  each  the  same  number  of 
and  are  gl  her;  on  the  axis  of  these  wheels 

are  cranks  (m,  t),  which  move  two  shafts  (I,  n),  at! 
by  centre-pins  (o,  p),  to  the  keel  (9)  of  the  vessel.     'J' 
keel  is  also  attached,  by  a  centre-pin  (*),  a  lever  (r),  which, 
resting  on  a  fulcrum  ((),  is  continued  beyond  to  air. 
venient  length,  and  has,  near  its  end,  a  moveable  weigh) 
attached  (u).     One  of  the  cranked  wheels  (/>  i- 
>y  a  pinion  and  wheel  (g.  A), and  an  endless  screw (1),  with 
a  fly  (_/"),  for  regulating  the  velocity. 

Sup|K)sing  the  lever  (r)  to  be  removed,  the  cranks  and 
the  shafts  (m  k)  (/  n)  vertical,  and  the  machinery  in  action; 
it  will  be  seen,  by  examination,  that  motion  would  bo  com- 
municated to  the  Teasel,  but  that  this  would  be  simply 
vertical — a  mere  up-and-down  movement — and  that  the 
deck  would  always  be  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  it  la)  at 
starting.  If  we  add  the  lover  (r),  centring  it  midway 
between  the  centre-pins  of  the  shafts  (o  p),  a  very  small, 
but  scarcely  a  perceptible  variation,  would  be  produce! 
if  now  wo  place  iu  centre-pin  (»)  nearer  to  tho  centre-pin 
(»>of  one  of  tho  shaft',  nan  to  that  (0)  of  the  other,  we 
shall  have  the  motions  of  the  centre-pins  so  controlled  by 
the  radius  U  0.  that  they  move,  both  ascending  and  de- 
acendiii'/,  with  different  and  differing  velocities;  eg  (bat 
tho  stem  and  stern  of  tho  ship  will  rarely  remain  fjr  two 
successive  instants  in  tho  tamo  level  plane. 

In  the  following  diagram  (fig.  2),  are  shown  the  positions 
of  the  deck,  which  correspond  to  four  successive  and  simul- 
taneous positions  of  the  cranks* 


The  arrows  indicate  tho  direction  in  which  the  1 
turn  round. 
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When  the  cranks  stand  at  o  A,   the  deek  will   be  i 
position  s  t;  at  the  cranks  move  ti>  tin 
ascend  to  t\   and  T  descend  to  v,   and  the  deck  will   arrive 
at  u  v ;  during  the  change  of  tho  cranks  to  o  c,  1 

descend  to  w,  v  to  x,  and  the  deck  w ill  attain  w  X  :  lei  the 
cranks  go  on  to  0  i>,   W  will  now  ascend   to   v, 
v  /  becoming  tho  position  of  the  deck;  as  the 
on  to  the  starting  positions  o  a,  v  will  aecend  - 
descend  to  r,  the  deck  ascending  to  s  r,  tin 
it  set  out     It  may  therefore  be  seen,  that  in  each  in 
of   time,  the  motions  of  t  ind  of  tho  stem  are 

different,  one  of  them  being  always  greater  than  the  other, 

and  that  at  tWO  points  ill  the  course,  the  one  which  was  the 

It  is  thi 
III  introduction  of  tha  lever  (r>  into  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  shaft  centre-pins  (s  ;>),  thai 
play  of  changes  takes  place,  and  the  pitching  of  a  ship  in 
a  brisk  gala  and  high-running  soa  is  so  beautifully  imi- 
tated. By  the  weight  (ft)  this  pitching  can  be  made  quicker 
or  slower,  at  pleasure 
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THE  COINAGE  OF  MONEY.     No.  I. 


COININO-rEESS    IV    THE    ROVAI.    MIKT    OP   IOXDOX. 


The  Coinage  ov  Money. 
The  right  of  coining  money  has  been  ulways  vested 
in  the  highest  power  of  the  country;  and  any  in- 
fringement of  this  prerogative,  either  by  debasing  or 
imitating  the  coin  of  the  realm,  has  constantly  been 
visited  by  the  severest  punishment. 

In  modem  times,  the  metals  employed  in  the  coinage 
are  Is  general  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  among 
the  ancients,  we  sometimes  find  an  iron  coinage 
mentioned. 

We  intend  in  this  account  to  describe  the  methods 
employed  in  coining  the  gold  and  silver  monies  of 
England,  at  the  Royal  Mint  of  London,  the  only 
establishment  in  the  British  isles  where  it  is  coined 
by  royal  authority.  In  former  times,  the  kings  of 
England  were  in  the  habit  of  delegating  their  privilege 
of  coining  to  the  principal  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and 
sometimes  even  to  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church ; 
in  these  cases,  the  name  of  the  mint  from  which  the 
money  issued  was  marked  on  the  coins  :  a  custom 
thus  alluded  to  by  an  old  poet : — 

The  kynge's  side  salle  bo  the  hede,  and  his  nemo  writcn, 
The  croyce  sido  what  cite  it  was  coynod  and  smitten. 

The   king    in   these   cases   received   a    certain   sum 

called  his  stignorage. 
Vol.  VIII. 


The  batmen  of  the  English  Mint  had  been  ma- 
naged until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  by  a  class 
of  men  called  moneye*rs,  who  contracted  to  coin  the  pre- 
vious metals  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  by  weight ;  meat 
men  employed  others  in  the  manufacture,  giving  them 
a  stipulated  share  of  the  payments,  and  reserving  the 
remainder  to  themselves  as  a  profit  on  the  transaction 
and  a  recompense  for  their  risk  and  responsibility. 
At  times  they  were  heavily  fined,  and  otherwise 
punished,  when  any  fraud  or  error  was  detected  in 
the  coinage. 

Iu  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Second,  a 
number  of  superior  officers  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  transactions  of  the  mint.  These  were,  a 
master,  a  warden  and  comptroller,  a  king's  a^ 
master,  a  master's  assay-master,  and  a  king's  clerk, 
besides  several  inferior  officers.  The  establishment 
continued  in  this  state  until  1815,  when  it  was  placed 
on  its  present  basis. 

In  regulating  the  coinage  of  the  country,  the 
current  monies  of  the  day  have  at  times  been 
called  in.  In  1661,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Common- 
wealth were  withdrawn  from  circulation.  A  rc-coinage 
of  silver  took  place  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
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to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  sterling.  It  was 
ited  at  fcv«ral  country  mints,  no  well  as  at  the 
mint  s#  London.  In  1 77  I.  u  re-coinage  of  gold  cur- 
rency took  place,  the  older  money  being  so  much 
warn.  The  same  thing  occurred,  as  regards  gold  and 
r,  in  1817.  At  this  time,  the  guineas  were  taken 
out  of  circulation,  and  sovereigns  substituted. 

We  shull  now  enilenvour  to  describe  the  different 
processes  of  coining  as  they  are  practised  at  the 
mint,  with  the  assistance  of  the  splendid  machinery 
inventcd  in  1797.  by  Mr.  Watt,  of  Soho. 

The  ingots  of  gold,  when  brought  in  to  be  coined, 
"  are  deposited  with  the  master's  assayer,  and  under 
the  key  of  the  deputy-master  of  the  mint,  where  they 
.  remain  until  the  assay-master  has  made  an  assay  of 
eaeli  ingot  separately."  These  ingots  in  general  turn 
out  of  different  degrees  of  fineness;  the  differences 
are  very  carefully  noted,  and  the  first-clerk  and 
melter  is  required  to  pot  the  gold  for  melting  ; — this 
he  does  with  the  assistance  of  the  assay- master's  re- 
port,— placing  in  each  pot  such  proportion!  of  the 
ingots  which  are  below  the  standard  fineness,  with 
other  proportions  of  those  which  arc  above  it,  as  will 
cause  the  pot  when  melted  to  be  of  the  required 
standard. 

When  the  gold  is  to  be  melted,  the  surveyor  of  the 
meltings  is  in  attendance,  and  ho  carefully  examines 
the  whole,  to  see  that  the  different  marks  agree  with 
those  in  the  pot -bonk.  | 

The  crucibles  in  which  the  gold  is  melted  are 
formed  of  clay,  containing  a  Urge  portion  of  black 
lead.     Before  the  |  m  the  fire,  thi 

ciblc  is  put  into  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  become 
red-hot;  it  is  then  charged.  When  the  metal  is 
melted,  it  is  well  el  sub- 

stance as  the  crucible,   |  made  psd-hot,     It 

takes  about  an  hour  to  ,  ,•  ible  of  gold,  which, 

weighs  as  much  as  front 

The  gold  being  melted,  the  crucible  is  n  mrrrss} 
from  the  furnace,  and  the  contents  are  cast  into  two 
bars  or  ingots,  ten  inches  long,  seven  inches  wide, 
and  one  inch  thick.  One  crucible,  with  proper 
management,  can  be  used  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  The  bars  of  gold 
which  are  the  produce  of  these  meltings  are  again 
assayed,  and  if  found  to  be  of  the  proper  standard,  the 
king's  assay-master  authorizes  their  delivery  to  the 
ycrs  for  the  purpose  of  coining. 
Formerly,  in  melting  silver,  great  difficulties  oc- 
curred when  a  large  quantity  was  melted  at  once,  from 
the  heat  of  the  furnace  oxidizing  the  alloy,  and  ren- 
dering the  metal  too  fine  ;  but  these  difficulties  were 
ultimately  overcome,  aud  the  new  methods  have  been 
in  use  ever  since  1811.  In  1817,  during  the  issue  of 
the  new  coinage,  as  much  as  10,000  lbs.  weight  of 
silver  was  melted  in  a  day,  for  months  together. 

The  first  process  performed  by  the  moneyers  is  to 
flatten  the  bars,  or  roll  them  out  between  two 
polished  steel  rollers.  The  gold  is  rolled  cold,  but 
the  silver  is  heated  red  hot,  to  facilitate  the  process. 
Another  method  is  afterwards  employed,  which  is  more 
accurate;  it  consists  iu  drawing  the  bars  through  steel 
moulds,  decreasing  gradually  in  size,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  druwing  of  wire  is  performed. 

The  bars  of  metal,  being  now  of  the  requisite  thick- 
ness, are  carried  to  the  cutting-out  presses  ;  of  Ifceas 
there  arc  twelve  arranged  in  a  circle,  with  an  iron 
column  between  each ;  here  the  metal  is  cut  into 
i  pieces  of  the  size  required,  by  means  of  a 
steel  punch.  The  whole  of  the  twelve  presses  can 
be  worked  at  the  tame  time,  by  means  of  a  large 
ffgyH  wheel,  connected  with  a  steam-engine.  The, 
cutting-out  press  was  invented  by  Matthew  Iioulton, 


of  Soho,  in  17!>(),  and  is  so  ingeniously  contrived, 
that  only  one  boy  is  required  at  each  press,  tor  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  machine,— that  it,  supplying  it 
with  the  flatted  gold. 

The   circular   pieces  of  metal,    technically   call,  d 
blanks,  are  then  taken  to  the  sizing-room,  where  I 
which  are  too  light  are  rejected,   and  sent  to  b 
melted,  while  those  which  are  overweight  are  filed, 
or  rasped,  until  they  are  correct. 

The  flatting,  or  drawing,  has  so  hardened  the 
metal  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  receive  the  impression 
properly;  the  whole  of  the  blanks  are,  therefore,  made 
red  hot,  and  are  afterwards  boiled  in  very  much 
diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  next  operation  is  milling;  the  annexed  engra- 
ving will  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  ai 
plished.  The  engraving  is  a  plan  of  tin-  machine, 
looking  down  upon  it  ;  it  is  fixed  on  a  table,  about 
four  feet  high,  and  ait*  iu  the  following  manner ;  u 
is  a  bar  of  hardened  steel,  engraved  upon  its  edge, 
in  this  manner  •»*•*•»«  ;  this  bar  can  be  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  two  screws,  I  (;,  but  is  immnvcahly 
fixed  when  the  machine  is  in  action;  c  is  another 
hardened  sfc  e]  bar,  engraved  iu  the  same  manner  as 
D,  but  double  the  width,  one  half  being  cut  into 
teeth,  like  a  rack  ;  this  is  moved  along  with  a  sliding 
motion,  by  means  of  the  wheel  n,  the  teeth  of  which 
work  iu  those  on  the  bar ;  the  Hunks  are  placed  on  the 


table  between  the  engraved  edges  of  the  two  bars ; 
when  the  handle  is  turned  they  acquire  a  rolling 
motion,  and  the  milling  is  effected  by  the  edges  of 
the  bars.  A  man  is  employed  in  turning  the  handle, 
and  a  boy  in  feeding  the  machine,  so  that  two  blanks 
are  kept  constantly  between  the  bars. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  paper  represents 
one  of  the  coining-presses ;  these  arc  worked  by  steam. 
There  are  eight   of  these    presses,  and   tie 
number  of  blanks  which  they  can  coin  is  about  sixty 
each  per  minute,  so   that  when   all  are  at  work,  they 
can  produce  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  piei 
a  day,  merely  requiring  the  attendance  of  a  b 
each  press  to   supply  it  with  blanks.     The  manner  iu 
which    these   presses  act   is  so  similar  to   those    in 
common  use  for  striking  dies,  as  to  require  do  de- 
scription; the  engraving    sufficiently   explains  itself, 
with  the  exception  of  one  part  of  the  mechanism,  by 
which  the  press  is  supplied  with  fresh  blanks  and 


the  coins  removed.    'Ibis  is  called  the  hoppers  the  m- 
graviug  shows  it  detached  from  the  engine  : — a  is  a 
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receptacle  which  tin-  l><>y  keeps  constantly  supplied 

with  blanks  |  ii  in  a  ^Ii< i I ii(^  liar,  which  continually  re- 
creating end  advancing,  by  means  of  machinery  with 
which  it  is  connei  I  im  the  receptacle  * 

each  movement  ■  hash   blank,  which  it  ca 

forward  and  drops  o| tha  die,  removing,  al  the 

same  time,  the  colli  which  was  last   struck,  Which 
into  a  box  prepared  t"  receh  t  it. 

Tin-  coining  part  ul'  tin-  proee-  •  is  under  Mir  mi 

Intendence   of  the   mrttyor  of  the  money  pn 

money  when  struck  is  in 
tlons,  and  passed  through  lubes  of  the  dlemefa 

the  diffen  ni  species,  uml  this  readily  il 
bave  been  improperly  struck.  Thi 
only  ruin  in  his  presence,  us  he  ha-  SVery  press  under 

lock  and  key.     The  money,  after  being  c* n 

[hed   up  inl  bounds  of 

.  or  thirty  pounds  weight  of  silver.     Hut   h 
n    is    put    Into    circulation   it    M  Ihrtingh 

another  ordeal,  namely,  the  trial  bysati  an  acnmni 

(.1  this,  and  of  the  methods  resorted  to  in  preparing 
the  dies,  we  shull  reserve  for  auntie 


A  TALE  OF  THE  INDIAN  WARS. 

Thrice  a  lie  armed  who  lias  his  quarrel  just— Siiaespeaih. 

Duiiing  the  war  in  India  against  the  Mahrattas,  n 
truce  or  peace  having  been  concluded,  Sir  David 
Oehterlony,  and  about  a  thousand  men,  chiefly 
natives,  under  his  command,  marched  through  the 
country,  supposing  themselves,  for  the  time  being  at 

least,  at  peace  with  all  men.  One  evening,  soon  alter 
they  had  encamped  for  the  night,  about  twenty 
thousand  Mahrattas  appeared  before  them,  in  a  posi- 
tion which  evidently  showed  their  intentions  to  be 
hostile,  notwithstanding  the  recent  truce.  To  the 
right  of  the  Ilritish  was  a  large  tank,  to  the  left  a 
town,  and  in  the  rear  a  ruined  mud  fort,  SO  that 
could  only  be  attacked  in  front.  Sir  David  im- 
mediately assembled  a  council  of  war,  composed  of 
his  officers,  both  native  and  British,  and  it  was  soon 
determined  that  they  should  take  possession  of  the 
mud  fort,  and  hold  out  as  long  as  they  could  against 
the  treacherous  Mahrattas,  the  bad  faith  of  whose 
chief  was  well  known  to  them.  In  the  mean  time 
they  had  sent  to  the  adjoining  town  for  provisions, 
which,  though  not  refused,  were  not  furnished,  and 
ii  David  was  obliged  to  march  with  his  troops  into 
the  town,  and  seize  upon  some  rice  and  other  articles. 
On  their  way  to  the  town,  they  found  carts,  and 
various  other  things,  placed  with  a  design  to  interrupt 
their  progress,  and  as  they  returned  they  were  pursued 
by  three  battalions  of  Mahratta  infantry.  Sir  David 
terlony  being  in  the  rear,  ordered  some  of  his 
men  to  proceed  to  the  fort,  and  then  with  the  re- 
mainder turning  round  and  facing  the  enemy,  he 
boldly  reproached  them  with  their  treachery.  The 
cowardly  Mahrattas,  astounded  at  the  courageous 
bearing  of  the  British  commander,  slunk  away,  and 
Sir  David  and  his  men  were  then  in  possession  of 
the  mud  fort,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of  provisions, 
which  were  soon  consumed. 

Some  messengers,  whom  they  had  despatched  to 
Lflrd  hake  for  assistance,  were  intercepted,  and  re- 
turned with  their  noses  or  ears  cut  oil,  the  pro- 
ms were  all  consumed,  and  the  soldiers  were 
gradually  reduced  by  famine  to  such  a  state  of  v 
ness,  that  they  begged  to  remain  on  guard  beyond 
their  proper  time,  rather  than  undergo  the  exertion 
of   descending  from  the  ramparts.     In  this   trying 


native  soldier*  eUM  forward  n 
and  nid,  "  We  have  eaten  of  the  Company's  • 
HI  never  d  reete,  neither  will  w* 

before  yon  cowardly  Mali  nit  ton.     Our  provisions  arc 
exhausted,   but  we  know  that  when  we  are  dead,  our 
families  will   not  he   left   destitute  and   uiij 
but  will  he  provided  for  by  the  Company :   your  Uvea 
may    lie    |  ins    which   our   rel 

forbids  us  to   use;    you   can  kill  the   gun-oxen  I . 

obtain  food.'      A  gsnerous  content  Succeeded. — 

"  Ni',"  s;U,l  sir  Davki  "  we  are  fellow-sufferers,  and 

the  same  fate  j   we  will  ncur,   at  such 

n  moment   as   thi*,  pave  our  lives   by  means  so  eott- 

ta   \">ir  religious  feelings, — a**  fate,  shall  be 

After  remaining  In  this  state  of  Inaction  and 
Starvation  for  nearly  ahoi  sf  theotTlaesw, 

looking  through  the  chinks  of  the  door,  saw  some- 
thing moving  among  the  sugar-eatles,  which  grew 
'  i  the  fort,  lie  immediately  called 
another  officer  j  they  both  looked,  ami  soon  saw  a 
band  waving  in  a  friendly  tntmner  among  the  canes, 
lieer  who  Aral  made  the  discovery  wished  to  go 
out  of  the  fort  |  his  friend  vainly  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him,  saying  it  might  be  a  spy;   the  o 

Ited.  As  he  left  the  gates,  several  shots  were 
fired  at  him  from  the  town,  but  he  continued  to 
advance  towards  the  sugar-canes,  and  shortly  a  half- 
naked  being  rushed  into  his  arms,  saying,  "  Lake  is 
coming!"  and  then  fell  to  the  ground,  faint  and  ex- 
hausted. The  officer  immediately  retreated  into  the 
fort,  carrying  the  man  in  his  arms  in  a  state  of. 
insensibility ;  water  was  procured,  and  the  poor 
creature,  after  taking  a  little,  recovered  his  sei 
but    food    they   had   none   to   offer  him.     On   being 

I  what  motive  had  induced  him  to  exert  him- 
self so  much  in  their  favour,  the  Indian  simply 
replied,  "  I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer,  who  resides 
about  ten  miles  from  this  place ;  I  had  often 
heard  of  the  English,  but  had  never  seen  them  ;  I 
told  my  father  that  I  had  heard  some  English  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  white  men;  he  refused  ta 
let  me  go,  but  I  escaped,  and  reached  the  Mahratta 
camp.  On  asking  the  Mahrattas  to  show  me  some 
Englishmen  ;  they  showed  me  the  old  mud  fort,  and 
there  amongst  the  native  soldiers  I  could  pen 
several  English.  I  asked  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish j  they  replied,  '  they  are  one  thousand  strong, 
but  we  arc  twenty  thousand,  and,  therefore,  their 
fate  is  fixed.'  What,  thought  I,  dare  one  thousand 
men  in  such  a  ruined  fort  hold  out  against  twenty 
thousand  !  Men  like  those  shall  never  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  Mahrattas ;  I 
will  inform  their  great  commander,  Lord  Lake,  of  their 
danger !  I  have  been  to  him, — have  informed  him 
of  your  distressed  situation,  and  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow!" 

This  poor  Indian,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  amiable 
determination,  had  actually  walked  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  without  stopping  to  rest  J,  and  scarcely 
allowing  himself  time  to  eat  on  the  road.  Lord  Lake- 
did  arrive  the  next  day;  and  as  soon  as  the  Mahra 
heard  the  sound  of  the  drums  which  announced 
approach,  they  took  to  flight.  The  generous  Indian 
was  ennobled,  and  had  three  villages  given  to  him, 
in  reward  for  his  services,  his  heroism,  and  his 
sufferings. 

*  "  We  have  eaten  of  the  Company's  salt."  To  eat  of  the  sail, 
&c.,  is  an  eastern  phrase,  meaning  to  partake  of  the  hospitality,  Sec. 

t   Animals  sacred  to  natives  of  India. 

}  Walking  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile*,  without  stopping,  to  rest 
is  no  uncommon  thing  amongst  the  Indians  who  arc  employed  as 
BMaacnisra. 
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THE   COMMON    GREEXLANn    WHALE. 


THE   USEFUL  ARTS.     No.  XXVIII. 

Tub  Whale  Fishery. 

Tub  increasing  use  of  gas,  for  the  purposes  of  illumination, 
bas  so  reduced  this  fishery,  as  to  render  it  of  comparatively 
.minor  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  But  it 
is  not  always  by  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  profit 
that  we  are  to  estimate  the  value  of  all  employments  of 
talent  aud  capital.  When  wc  consider  the  increased  know- 
ledge we  have  obtained  of  the  physical  geography,  natural 
productions,  and  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  mainly  through  the  Whale-fishery,  it  must  ever 
be  a  source  of  interest  to  us  Independently,  also,  of  the 
>l ill-existing  demand  for  the  various  products  of  these  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  hazardous  and  precarious  nature  of 
it,  and  the  daring  and  talent  requisite  for  its  pursuit,  Invert 
it  with  a  charm  which  will  ever  induce  men  to  engage  in 
this  occupation  even  with  less  hope  of  profit  than  they 
might  reasonably  indulge,  when  pursuing  surer,  but  less- 
exciting  sources  of  gain. 

The  circumstances  just  alluded  to  render  every  account 
of  this  fishery  so  interesting,  that  there  are  few  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  its  general  features;  for  the  purpose, 
therefore  of  giving  novelty  to  ours,  we  shall  waive  entering 
into  any  statistical  details,  or  general  descriptions,  and  give 
a  fictitious  history*  of  a  whaling  voyage,  in  which  the 
principal  characteristics  of  this  occupation  will  be  embodied. 

The  ship  Endeavour,  of  370  tons,  sailed  from  Whitby  in 
March  183 — ,  amply  provided  with  every  necessary  for  the 
oliject  of  h«r  vo\  am  and  for  the  comfort  of  her  crew.  She 
was  well  dembUd  and  fortified,  that  is,  she  bad  extra 
planking  on  her  frame,  and  was  strengthened  at  her  bows, 
interiorly  by  additional  timbers,  and  outwardly  by  iron- 
plates,  cic,  to  enable  her  to  resist  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  the  ice  in  which  she  might  bo  enclosed.  She  was  so 
•1  as  to  admit  of  rapid  and  easy  manrjeuvreing,  it  fre- 
quently happening  that  but  a  few  men  are  left  on  boasd  at 
a  time,  when  every  resource  of  skilful  navigation  must  be 
employed  eiihcr  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  boats,  or  to  avoid 
impending  danger  from  ice. 

Hi  I  lir-t  ili  ^nation  was  the  harbour  of  Lerwick  in  the 
mainland  ol  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  roost  Whalers  stop 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  complement  of  hands, 
of  repairing  their  final  equipment  of  stores,  and  of  making 
several  arrangement*  for  thoir  ulterior  object,  such  as 
taking  down  all  useless  appendages  to  the  masts  and 
rigging.  *nd  setting  up  a  crow's  nestt. 

•  All  the  detail*  m  bin  from  CspUin  Score*by'.  work,  and 
Iron  an  account  of  A  Vrnmntto  SpUtitrgn,  by  John  Laing,  1818: 
a  gentleman  who  sailed  with  lhat  officer,  a*  surgeon,  on  more  than 
one  eipedibon.  Y\e  have  alto  had  recount  to  the  Account  af  \eio- 
fmuMtmd,  Ift.,  by  Loot*  Am.  Anstracb  ;  and  several  other  work*. 

t  The  crow's-aert  is  a  cylindrical  frame  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
•ong ,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter,  covered  with  i  .  i».»,  open  at 


Having  completed  these  preparations,  the  Endeavour 
finally  sailed  on  the  3rd  of  April  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  proceeded  on  her  course  for  Davis's  Straits.  The 
locality  for  the  fishery  having  been  recently  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  animal  being  driven  by  so  lone  a  period 
of  persecution,  to  abandon  its  haunts  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland  and  the  neighbouring  seas,  while  the  fact  of 
its  still  abounding  in  Baffin's  Bay  had  been  ascertained  hy 
the  several  voyages  of  discovery  made  in  that  region  within 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

As  soon  as  they  had  arrived  in  the  latitude  where  thev 
expected  to  meet  with  fish,  the  boats  were  got  in  readiness 
for  instant  use,  and  every  preparation  made  for  action. 

The  boats  were  arranged  three  on  each  side,  and  slung 
from  the  davits,  so  that  any  one,  or  all,  eould  be  lowered  in 
a  minute,  on  a  signal  being  given  that  a  Whale  faj  m 
sight.  The  Whale-boat  is  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  fret 
in  length;  it  is  built  to  unite  the  properties  of  being  easily 
managed  and  rowed  with  speed,  and  yet  to  endure  con- 
siderable strain  and  heavy  seas.  A  boat's  crew  consists  of 
seven  or  nine  men,  and  carries  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
weight  of  whale-lines  and  implements:  the  boats  are  broad 
in  proportion,  to  resist  tho  effort  of  the  animal  when  diving, 
which  would  otherwise  drag  them  under  water,  an  accident 
of  not  uncommon  occurrence  notwithstanding. 

Each  boat,  when  equipped  for  use,  is  provided  with  two 
harpoons,  six  or  eight  lances,  and  fivo  or  seven  oars;  a 
small  flag  to  be  set  up  at  the  stern  as  a  signal  when  a 

top,  and  having  a  planked  bottom,  with  a  trap-hole  left  in  it.  by  which 

the  nest  is  entered.     It  i*  fixed  to  the  top 

is  intended   to  screen   the  person  looking  out,  from  tin 

.<f  .i  \ orthern.  blast.     It  is  necessary  to  station  *ome  one  in  such  a 

situation  when  among  ice,  a*  a  ship  can  only  make  her  way  through, 

or  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  it,  by  taking  advantage  ol  i 

movement  among  the  distant  masses;  and  it  is  from  such  a  con  ; 

ing  height  alone  that  these  can  be  teen  in  time  enough  to  allow  ol  the 

proper  manoeuvring.     Added  to  which,  the  Whale*,  being  > 

»cen  from  the  crow's-nest  at  a  greater  distance,  preparations  foi 

pursuit  can  be  made  in  lime. 

Hence,  every  one  on  board  takes  his  turn  of  watch,  and  has  to  pas* 
several  hours  in  this  situation  with,  perhaps,  a  north-easterly  wind 
blowing  hard,  and  the  thermometer  from  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees,  or 
more,  below  the  freezing-point ;  whin,  il  it  were  not  for  such  a 
sin  Iter,  not  all  hi*  ardour  or  resolution  could  preserve  him  from 
death. 

The  Crow's-nest  is  provided  with  a  seat,  and  recesses  to  hohl 
•cope*,  a  speaking-trumpet,  signal-flags,  a  rifle,  with  it*  amrour 
and  lastly,  with  a  moveable  screen,  which  el 
top  lo  keep  the  wind  from  the  observer'*  head,  win.  b 
posed  above  the  canvas*  shelter,  while  hi  i-  looking  out.     I  in 
the  trumpet,  signals,  and  telescope,  will  lx-  easily  comprehended; 
but  our  reader*  may  not  so  soon  conjecture  that  of  the  fowling 
in  a  situation  where  the  most  keen  sportsman  could  not  I 
ploy  it  on  game  of  the  usual  kind,      the  fart  is,  that  froi 
tion,  a  Narwhal  may  be  seen  and  shot  at,  which  might  escap, 
serration  from  the  deck,  or  which  could  not  be  h  lower 

level,  partly  owing  t"  tin     ■  .  ,  present* to  a  hall 

,io  it  so  obliquely,  and  partly  lo  the  deception  occasioned  by 
refraction,  under  the  same  circumstance*. 
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Whale  is  strucK,  n  tail-knif,*  used  fur  cutting  the  flits  of 
a  daw)  Whale;  n  test,  mi  which  thl  har|ioon  in  laid  la  ba 
ready  for  tnatant  aarviee;  an  axe,  to  never  tba  Una  if  naeet- 
.  ;  a  miiiiII  buekel  fur  baling  the  boat  and  holding  water 
towel  tba  running  line, to  prevent  the  friction  from  letting 

the  lxi.it  mi  fur;  a  grapnel,  bout-hooks,  snow-shovel,  mid  a 
other  article*.  Tbo  largest  boat*  aru  also  furnished 
with  a  small  windlass  fixed  acroai  tbo  thwarts  for  tin-  pur- 
of  winding  up  tbo  lino  which  lias  been  carried  out  by 
a  Whale,  niter  tbo  animal  in  killed.  Sometime*  a.har- 
peon-gun  for  diaobarging  tbo  weapon  from  it  utod,  tbis 
being  a  short  gun  mounted  on  a  swivel  mar  tbo  bows  of 
tin'  boat;  but  it  it  by  no  meant  generally  utcd,  even  in  tba 
best  appointed  vessels. 

The  h;u  | u   is  prepared  for  ute  by  having  a   pieco  of 

rope  aigbl  or  nine  yarda  long  spliced  round  the  ibank,  tba 
•Welling  of  which,  made  to  receive  tbo  handle  or  slock, 
keepi  ib'  rope  from  slipping  ofT.  Tbo  other  end  of  tlu- 
rope  is  made  fail  to  tba  stuck,  whieb  being  pat  into  tba 
■bank  with  sullicient  firmness  to  retain  its  place  during  the 
is  nevertheless  shaken  out  by  tbo  motions  of  tbo 
wounded  Whale.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  thai 
tbe  bold  of  the  barbed  harpoon  may  not  ba  endangered  by 
tba  motion  Of  a  long  lever  like  the  stock,  and  tins  latter,  by 

being  rattened  to  tba  harpoon,  helps  to  indicate  tbe  situa- 
tion of  the  Whale  beneath   the  water,  as   it  floats  on  the 
•urraoe  and  b  not  lost. 
K\.  iv  harpoon  is  stamped  with  tbo  name  of  the  ship, 

that  in  case    tbo  Whale   gets  away  and    the    harpoon   is  re- 
curred by  some  other  vessel  taking  tbo  animal,   the   right 

of  ownership  may  be  determined.  After  these  prelimi- 
naries the  point  and  barbs  are  cleaned  and  sharpened,  and 
red  with  canvass  or  oiled  paper  to  preserve  it  so  till  it 
is  put  into  the  boat  and  attached  to  the  lino  for  immediate 
Uto.     A  weapon  thus  prepared  is  said  to  be  spamuit  in 

The  Whole-lines  are  made  of  the  best  hemp  and  in  the 
moat  careful  manner.  They  are  about  three-quartera  of  an 
Inch  in  diameter,  and  are  in  lengths  of  120  fathom-, 
of  which  spliced  together  are  put  on  board  each  I 
making  a  total  length  of  4330  yards.  The  harpoon  being 
attached  at  one  end,  the  rest  of  tbo  line  is  coiled  with  tbo 
utmost  regularity  in  tbe  compartments  of  tbo  boat,  and 
the  end  is  provided  with  an  eye  or  loop,  to  allow  of  another 
length  being  added  on  from  another  boat  if  necessary. 

The   Whales    aro    most    abundant    about    the    month   of 
June,  and  though  found  in  every  situation,  the  largest  are 

•  The  tail-knife  is  shown  io  the  annexed  cut, ;  it  U  about  three 

long. 
2,  is  a  olnbbtr-tpad*,  used  in  detaching  the  blubber  from  the  bodj 
in  the  process  nereaitoi  described.    Every  ship  is  provided  with  seve- 
ral forms  sad  lizes  of  these  spades. 
8,  is  the  ip«r  which  the  men  fix  on  to  the  sole  of  their  shoes, 

..iii  them  from  -lipping  when  standing  on  the  Whale. 

-i.  is  t  roceatly  invented  apparatus  for  catting  blubber  into  small 

to  pack  m  tho  casks.     The  cross  sets  of  knives,  being  worked 

backwards  tnd  forwards,  mince  up  the  masses  put  in  at  the  top  of  the 

a  canvass  funnel  leading  down  into  the  hold,  is  hooked  on  at 

mg  put  to  the  bung-hole  of  each  cask  in  succession, 

ill  in. 


The  small  molluscous  animal  Cit*  btrealu,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  food  of  tlie  W  hale  in  the  Northern  seas,  it  here  shown  of 
its  natural  size 


dly  met  with  near  the  edges  of  fields,  floes,  or  p 
of  ICO. 

There  aro  two  tpecict  of  Wholes  met  with  in  the  A 
teas.      Tie 

Whale,  average*  from  lilt)  Iim-  to  tixty  feel  in  length,  and 
about  thirty  or  forty  in  girth;  ill  tkin  it  smooth  and  dark- 
coloured;  the  tail,  though  short,  i»  often  twenty  or  twenty  - 
lite  leet  brood;  tbo  head  is  enormously  large,  and  has  no 
neck;  the  upper  jaw  it  furnished  with  a  series  of  lamina, 
attached  to  the  bone,  instead  of  teeth.  These,  which  are  tho 
w  hale-bone  of  commerce,  are  fringed  at  their  lower  ex- 
tremity with  hair,  ond  form,  when  the  animal  partly  close* 
its  mouth,  a  kind  of  screen,  or  sieve,  which  allows  the 
of  tho  water,  but  retains  tho  small  molluscous  annuals 
and  llsh  which  it  drew  into  the  cavity,  and  which  constitute 
its   food.     The  eye  is  disproportionately  small,   nut   much 

ling  (bat  of  on  ox;  yet  tbo  animal  possesses  a  I 
rnbly  good  sight,    and    its  hearing  is  de-cubed    by  Captain 
-by  as  not  so  dull  as  wo  might  bo  led  to  imagine, 
from  the  total  want  of  any  external  appearance  of  that  organ. 

Tho  other  species  is  the  Ralaena  physalis,  called  the 
RoMOT-bach  by  the  whalers,  from  a  horny  crest  running 
along  the  back;  it  is  a  larger  animal,  often  attaining  ninety 
feet  in  length  ;  much  ino. e  active,  and  consequently  nioro 
difficult  to  take,  and  is  not  so  productive  in  blubber  as  tho 
former  species. 

t  A  fir  Id  of  ice,  is  a  continued  mass  of  it,  so  extensive  that  its 
bounds  cannot  be  seen  from  tho  mast-head.  A  fit*,  is  a  smaller 
lu'lil.  not  exceeding  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  in  extent.  When  it  is  met 
with  in  smaller  pieces  it  is  termed  drift  ice,  and  when  drift  ico  floats, 
adhering  together  for  a  great  extent,  the  whole  is  termed  a  park: 
upen  or  xii/iuff  ice  admits  of  a  vessel  or  boat  making  it*  way  through 
it  without  dirhcully. 


It  is  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate  the  amount  of  tho 
individual  living  creatures  which  are 'always  existing  in 
our  globe,  and  partaking  of  its  produce  in  some  way  or 
other,  yet  so  admirably  aro  tbo  whole  placed  and  disp 
and  the  sizo  and  movement  of  each,  so  carefully  regulated 
and  adapted  to  us  and  to  each  other,  that  v. e  art  neither 
disturbed  by  tho  number,  nor  even  conscious  of  it.  '1 
is  no  crowding,  no  confusion;  the  enormous  amount  is  no. 
whore  visible  to  our  sense.  We  must  search  it  out  in  order 
to  know  it.  We  must  calculate  from  what  wo  can  observe, 
before  we  can  perceive  or  believe  tho  cvcr-pnlpable  but  un- 
obtrusivo  truth.  What  but  an  all-mighty  and  all-adjusting 
sagacity,  infinitely  beyond  tho  highest  expansions  of  human 
genius,  could  have  arranged  such  inexpressible  multitudes 
of  living,  sentient,  and  ever-moving  beings  into  position-, 
limitations,  and  habits  so  wisely  appropriated  to  each,  so 
productive  of  comfort  to  every  one,  and  yet  so  conservative 
of  the  harmony,  the  order,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
immense  and  multiform  whole. Sharon  Turner. 


A  celebrated  voyager  once  saw  a  stream  of  Stormy 
Petrels,  which  was  from  fifty  to  eighty  yards  deep,  anil 
three  hundred  yards  or  more  broad.  Tho  birds  were  not 
scattered,  but  (lying  as  compactly  as  the  full  move) 
of  their  wings  seemed  to  allow:  and  this  stream  of  petrels 
lor  an  hour  and  half  continued  to  pass  without  intermission, 
at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  tbe  swiftness  of  the  pigeon.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  number  of  Petrels  would  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  millions  and  a  half. 


QuiLLS  are  taken  from  the  wings  of  ravens,  swans,  turkeys, 
and  peacocks,  as  well  as  geese,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  the  people  write  with  reeds,  particularly  the  Turks, 
IfoOMi  and  other  inhabitants  of  tbe  East.  When  the  word 
peii  occurs  in  our  English  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  we  must  not  understand  it  of  a  pen  mado 
of  a  quill,  but  of  an  iron  style,  or  a  reed,  with  which  tho 
ancients  wrote.  The  iron  style  was  sharp  at  one  end.  like 
a  pointed  noodle,  to  write  with,  and  at  the  other  blunt  and 
broad,  to  scratch  out  what  was  written  and  not  approved  of. 
(mills  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  use  among  u» 
between  four  and  five  hundred  years,  and  many  of  the 
quills  used  in  England  come  from  Hudson's  Bay,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Ireland.— Cressingham  Rectory. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  temper  of  weather 
which  raises  a  genial  warmth  in  animals,  should  cover 
the  trees  with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass,  for  their 
security  and  concealment,  and  produce  such  infinite  swarms 
of  insects  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  their  respective 
broods  ? Addison. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

nrro  i  \<;land. 

When  Gregory,  honourably  dis-tinnuisluil  among 
-  a.«  the  (ircat,  thought  of  Wrtwrttag  the  intlm-in  <• 
of  his  authority  in  a  western  direction,  llritain  pre- 
sented an  inviting  field.  Her  ancient  Church,  watch 
in  better  daya  would  probably  have  spurned  any 
Roman  attempt  at  interference,  had  been  miserably 
curtailed  by  the  Saxon  conquest,  in  importance  and 
it.  An  auspicious  opening  waa  now  offered,  by 
means  of  Ethelbcrt  and  his  Christian  spouse.  Bertha, 
for  raisin);  on  its  ruins  a  new  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. Gregory  was  well  aware  of  these  advantages, 
and  judiciously  determined  upon  improving  tlu-m. 
His  determination  is  referred,  by  the  curliest  of  our 
Church  historiaus,  to  au  impulse  from  on  high.  Nor 
is  this  view  unreasonable.  Providence,  undoubtedly, 
.  acta  Upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  orders  their 
affairs,  to  further  its  own  benevolent  design-. 

Political  motives  for  Gregory'*  generous  enterprise 
were  not  likely  to  be  assigned,  at  any  time,  by  those 
who  deeply  venerated  the  see  of  Rome.  A  garrulous 
and  wonder-loving  age  could  not  refer  it  even  to 
heavenly  motions,  without  milking  them  depend  upon 
a  striking  incident.  In  llcdc,  accordingly,  alter 
Gregory's  history  is  finished,  and  his  epitaph  recorded, 
appears  the  following  tale. 

While  yet  a  private  clergyman,  this  famous  Pontiff 
was  one  day  passing  through  the  slave-market  of  his 
native  city.  There  his  eye  was  forcibly  arrested  by 
some  light-haired,  fair-coinplcxioned  youths,  who 
stood  exposed  for  sale.  "  Whence  come  these  lads?" 
he  asked.  "  From  Britain,"  was  the  answer.  "  Arc 
the  people  Christians  there  r"  he  then  inquired.  "  No  : 
Pagans,"  he  was  told.  "Alas!"  he  said,  "how 
grievous  is  it,  that  faces  fair  as  these  should  own  sub- 
jection to  the  swarthy  devil !" 

His  next  question  was,  "What  do  you  call  the  tribe 
from  which  these  young  people  spring  ?"  "  Angles  :" 
said  the  dealer.  "Ah  !  that  is  well,"  the  future  Pope 
rejoined.  "Angel*  they  are  in  countenance,  and 
copies  of  angels  they  ought  to  be.  Where  in  Britain 
do  their  kindred  live  ?"  "  In  Deira,"  was  the  reply. 
•■  Well  again,"  Gregory  said  ;  "  it  is  our  duty  to  de- 
liver them  from  God's  ire!  Pray  who  is  king  of  the 
land  so  significantly  named  ?"  "  Ella,"  replied  the 
merchant.  "Ah  !"  the  pious  inquirer  added,  "  Alle- 
lujah  must  be  sung  in  that  man's  country."  Fired  by 
this  occurrence,  Gregory  resolved  upon  undertaking 
personally  a  mission  into  Anglia. 

Nor  did  the  pope  discourage  his  intention ;  but  the 
Roman  people  would  not  allow  their  highly-valued 
fellow-citizen  to  enter  upon  a  labour  so  remote  and 
perilous.  Thus  Gregory  is  exhibited  as  bringing  to 
the  pontificate  those  benevolent  intentions  towards 
pagan  Anglia,  which  were  eventually  realized  under  his 
direction.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  after  his  eleva- 
tion he  directed  a  priest  named  Candidus  to  buy  some 
English  lads  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  education, 
a*  missionaries  among  their  countrymen. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  evangelizing  Britain  by 
means  of  young  people  to  be  educated  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  being  distant  and  uncertain,  Gregory's 
honourable  zeal  impelled  him  to  think  of  a  mor 

•ious  source.     He  accordingly  selected  Augustine, 
prior  of  the   monastery   of  St.  Martin,  in  Rome,  as 
r  of  a  devoted  band,  willing  to  attempt  at  once 
the  conversion  which  be  so  anxiously  desired.  Augus- 
tine, having  engaged  seven]  monks  as  partners  in  his 
lit  capital  of  Europe,  and  made  his 
'ile  halt  among  the  monastic  recluses  of 
is.   To  these  devotees  the  difficulties  of  his  under- 


taking were  necessarily  better  known  than  they  could 
have  been  at  Rome. 

At  Lerins,  accordingly,  becoming  utterly  dis- 
couraged,  he  determined  upon  applying  for  Gregory*! 
leave  to  withdraw  from  an  enterprise  apparent! 
hazardous  and  hopeless.  Hut  the  pontiff  would  hen 
nothing  of  this  despondence.  He  rebuked  the  mis- 
sionary's pusillanimity,  refused  to  rum,  1  hi*  ohliga- 
tious.  and  commanded  him  to  lose  no  time  in  r< 
ing  Brituin,  fully  relying  upon  God'*  protection  and 
support.  Augustine  now  rallied  hit  spirits,  proceeded 
northwards,  and  providing  himself  with  interpreters 
in  (laid,  let    sail    for    the    chalky    cliff*    of   Kent.       lie 

landed  in  the  tale  of  Thanet,  and  thence  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Ethelbcrt,  informing  him  of  his  arrival, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  journeyed  thus  far  from 
BOOM  m  hope  of  showing  him  the  way  to  heaven. 

By  the  Kentish  prince,   however  well   the 
might  have  pleased  him,  it   was  cautiously  received. 
lie    gave    no    permission    to   his    Roman   guest*   for  a 
further  advance  into  the   country,  until   he   had 
himself  to  make  observations.     Augustine's  arrange' 
ments  for  this  royal  visit  did  honour  to  his  know  1 
of  human    nature.      Forming  a   procession  of 
monks,  one  of  whom  bore  a  silver  cross,  another  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour,  while  the  remainder  chanted 
litani.  ie  forward  into  the   ttretwalda't*  pre- 

sence,     Ethelbcrt  might  really  have  felt  some  tears  of 
magic.      At  all  events,   there  were   those   around    linn 
who  would  hardly  fail  of  expressing  inch  apprehen- 
sions, and  an  appearance  of  over-haste  in  appro 
the  Roman  mission  seemed,  probably,  very  far  from 
politic.      Augustine's  first  reception,  accordingly,  was 
in  the  open  air;  magic  arts  being  thus  considered 
likely  to  take  effect.     The  prior  explained   his  object 
as  no  other  than  an  anxious  wish  for  guiding 
king,   and   all  around  him,  to  those  everlasting 
above,  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  his  ministry  to 
promise  on  conversion.     "  Fair  words  and  pron 
are  these,"  Ethelbcrt  replied ;    "but  being  also  new 
and  uncertain,  I  cannot  relinquish  for  them  print  I 
long  and  universally  professed  among  my  countrymen. 
Your  distant  pilgrimage,  however,  and  your  charitable 
purpose  of  communicating  to  us  what  seems  of  sur- 
passing excellence   to  yourselves,   justly    claim    our 
hospitality.     I  shall,  therefore,   provide  you  with   a 
residence,  and  the  means  of  living.    Nor  do  I  restrain 
you  from  endeavours  to  spread  your  opinions  among 
my  people." 

•  The  residence  provided  was  at  Canterbury  I ,  and  the 
missionaries  entered  that  city  to  take  possession  of  it, 
with  all  the  imposing  solemnities  of  the  cross,  the 
picture,  and  the  chanted  litany,  which  had  dignified 
their  introduction  to  the  Brctwalda.  Of  their  speedy 
success  there  are  abundant  assurance:;.  Kthelhert, 
probably  long  a  concealed  Christian,  seems  to  have 
openly  professed  himself  a  convert  soon  after  their 
arrival.  Nor,  obviously,  could  such  an  example  fail 
of  operating  extensively  upon  the  people. 

[SoiMiV  fffctery  */ tt*  Ans Io-Sa*»t  t'fmrrA.] 

•  The  S»ion  title  for  tlieir  pri 

t  Set  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  11.,  p.  138. 


I r  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  force  of  dress  ;  and  hovr 
tho  persons  of  ono  age  diner  from  those  of  another,  m 
by  that  only.     One  may  observe  also,   that   the   g' 
fashion  of  one  age  has  been  followed  by  one  purlieu; 
of  people  in  another.     Thus  the  vast  .jetting  coat  and 

bonnet,  which  was  the  habit  In  Henrv  tin    Seventh'* 
is  kept  on  in  the  yeotncti  of  the  guard:  not  with 
and  politic  view,  beeaUM  they  look  a  fool  taller,  and  a 
and  a  half  broadi 

led,  and  consequent!)   more  terrible,  and   Btl 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  palaces. Steele. 
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THE  GASTRIC  JUICE,  UJD  I  5  IN 

DIGESTION. 

gastric  juice  ll  called   III.-   .  li.  nili  ul  part  of  our 
;.ut  by  rewon  of  the  imperfection  of  our 

mistry,   littinct  knowledge  of  it   lius   yd    been 

ned ,   at  least  nol  a  knowledge,  in  degree  or  kind, 
ir   to   that   which   anatomist*   possess,   of   the 
mechanical  part  of  our  frame. 

The  gastric  juice  is  the  liquor  which  ';  l"'"1 

to  the  stomach*  of  animals,     0/  all  liquors,  it  is  the 
moat  active,  the  most  universal  agent.     The  il< - 
perhaps,  all    animali      the  seeds  and  fruits  of  UM 
greatest  number  of  plants ;  th*  roots,  and  stalks,  and 

-  of  many,  hard   and   tough  H  UWJ  an-,  yield  to 

its  powerful  pervasion,  The  change  wrought  by  it  is 
different  from  any  chemical  solution  which  chemists 
can  produce,  or  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and 

in  this  respect,  as  well  us  many  others,  that  iu  our 
chemistry,  particular  liquids  act  only  on  particular 
substances,  The  many  remarkable  properties  of  the 
gastric  Juloehave  caused  it.  to  be  sometimes  called  the 
chemical  wonder  of  animal  nature. 

It  is  observed  by  anatomists,  that  a  general  relation 
subsists  between  the  evternal  organs  of  an  animal, 
by  which  it  procures  its  food,  und  the  internal  powers 
by  which  it  digests  it.  Birds  of  prey,  by  their  talons 
and  beaks,  are  qualified  to  seize  and  devour  many 
species,  both  of  other  birds  and  of  quadrupeds.  The 
constitution  of  the  stomach  agrees  exactly  with  the 
form  of  the  members.  The  gastric  juice  of  a  bird  of 
of  an  owl,  a  falcon,  ctr  a  kite,  acts  upon  the  ani- 
mal fibre  alone, — it  will  not  act  upon  seeds  orgr 
at  all.  The  formation  of  the  mouth  of  the  ox  or  the 
sheep  is  suited  for  browsing  upon  herbage.  Nothing 
about  these  animals  is  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  living 
prey.  It  has  been  found  by  experiments,  tried  a  few 
yean  ago,  that  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminating  animals, 
such  as  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  speedily  dissolves  vege- 
tables, but  makes  no  impression  upon  animal  bodies. 
No  person  can  attentively  observe  the  structure  of 
animals,  plants,  or  any  part  of  the  Creation,  without 
being  struck  with  the  design  and  contrivance  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  to  each  other. 

The  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Cod,  the  more  we  feel,  that  the  subjects  of  praise  and 
admiration  arc  inexhaustible. 

The  Psalmist  has  represented  the  Almighty  as  say- 
ing, "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle 
Upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  wild  bsSSttl  of  the  field  arc  mine." 
Let  us  imilale  the  devout  admiration  of  David,  and 
say,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy 
riches." Crcssingham  Rectory. 


V.'iivt  can  we  call  the  principle,  which  directs  every  dif- 
ferent kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the 
structure  of  its  nest,  and  directs  nil  the  same  specie*  SO 
Murk  after  the  same  mods) I  It  cannot  bo  imitation;  for 
gh  you  hutch  n  crow  under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see 
anv  of  the  works  of  its  'own  kind,  llio  nest  it  makes  shall 
be  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  other 
of  the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reason  ;  for  were 
animals  endued  with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according  to  the 
different  conveniences  that  they  would  propose  to  them- 
selves.— Addison. 


An  Indian  forest  is  the  most  picturesque  sceno  that  can  be 
imasjuied.      The  trees  seem   perfectly  animated.      The  fan- 
tastic monkeys  give  life  to  the  stronger  branches,   and  the 
weaker   spray--  wave  over   your    bead,    charged  with 
and  various  plumed  inhabitants. — Psnnant. 


SOAP- WORT,  (Saponaria  officinalU.) 

Tin  uR  are  plant*  in  the  world  whose  juices  msy  be 
.  for  the  purpose*  of  clemming.  Seve- 
ral sort*  of  them  arc  found  growing  in  Arabis,  Syria, 
Asia  Min. ir.  and  Spain,  and  in  the  southern  par' 
Italy.  The  most  remarkable  of  thc*c  kind*  of  plant* 
is  the  Soap- wort.  It  grows  in  England  and  Swit 
land  in  abunduncc.  It  rise*  to  the  height  of  three 
feet,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a  goose-quill.  The 
are  lauro-shaped,  and  are  attached  to  the  stalk 
in  pans  opposite  to  each  other.  From  the  little 
hollow,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  leaf  with 
the  *talk,  come  out  flowers  of  a  lilac  colour,  grouped 
together,  but  growing  on  separate  footstulk*.  In  the 
Alps  sheep,  before  shearing,  are  washed  with  soap- 
suds  made  from  this  plant,  by  boiling  both  the  plant 
and  its  root  for  some  time  in  water.  If  ashe*  art- 
added,  it  will  clean  lincu.  Even  without  boiling,  if 
the  plant  is  steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  it  im- 
parts its  soapy  properties.  If  you  take  twenty  horsc- 
chestauts,  the  fruit  of  Alsculus  hippocattanum,  and  rasp 
them  in  five  or  six  gallons  of  water,  then  add  a  very 
little  common  soap,  it  is  particularly  useful  in  clean- 
ing anything  of  the  hempen  kind. 

The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  Agave  is  a  well-known 
substitute  for  soap  in  the  West  Indies.  The  juice  is 
pressed  out  by  passing  the  leaves  between  rollers  ;  it 
is  then  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  wide  shallow- 
vessels,  till  it  becomes  thick,  and  when  mixed  with 
ley-ashes,  is  made  up  into  balls. 

It  is  better  than  common  soap, — for  it  forms  suds 
or  lather,  when  mixed  with  sea-water. 

MECHANICAL  ARITHMETIC. 
Before  the   invention  of  figures  and  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  addition,  subtraction*  and  multiplica- 
tion of  quantities,  were  performed  by  various  mecha- 
nical and  other  contrivances. 

In  ancient  Greece,  the  rudiments  of  calculation 
were  taught  by  the  assistance  of  what  was  named  an 
Abacus ;  a  flat  board,  surrounded  by  a  rim,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  shallow  box,  marked  or  divided 
by  lines,  and  a  number  of  pebbles,  counters,  or 
pieces  of  coin,  which,  by  being  placed  in  different 
situations,  were  considered  as  representing  different 
numbers.  This  board  was  also,  at  times,  strewed 
with  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  iu 
tracing  on  it  various  geometrical  figures,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sand-boards  are  used  iu  our  national 
schools  in  teaching  writing. 

Among  the  Romans  we  find  the  same  instrument 
in  use,  but  much  improved  iu  appearance.     The  two 
engravings  represent  the  Abacus  of  the  Romans,  of 
two  different  forms.     The  first  is  a  board  with  two 
rows   of   metal   wires   or   hooks,  on  which   pierced 
counters,   or  beads  were  placed,  so  as  to  repr. 
differeut  amounts  or  sums  of  figures.     The  second 
board  is  carved  with  two  series  of  grooves,  and  the 
counters   used    seem    to    be    something    like    b 
marbles.      To     the    Roman    school-boy    a    bag    of 
marbles  was  of  as  much  service  in  the  school-i 
as  iu  the  play-ground.     If  a  bead  was  placed  on  the 
id    long  bar,    counting  from   the   right,   it   Im- 
plied 1;   if  on  the  third,  10;  on  the  fourth,  li"';  and 
so  on  to  1,000,  10,000,  100,000,  or  1,000,000.     If 
the  beads  were  placed  ou  the  upper  short  bars,  the 
value  was  five  times  as  much  as  on  the  corresponding 
long  bars  ;  the  first  long  and  the  first  short  bar  on 
the  right,  related  to  weight,  and  one  bead  on  the  long 
wire  meant  one   ounce,  while  one  on   the  short 
above  had  six  times  the  value,  and  meant  St*  Oi 
A  bead  ou  either  of  the  very  short  bars  to  the  right 
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expressed  a  part  of  an  ounce ;  cm  the  first,  half  an 
ounce;  on  the  second,  a  quarter;  and  on  the  third, 
a  third  part  of  an  ounce.  On  the  other  Abacus,  the 
value  of  the  counters  is  the  same,  the  round  balls, 
already  noticed,  being  used  instead  of  beads. 


MIOIDU 


Jv  atKii  tHH     «,       C       V        I        fi 


i  b  a  1 1 1 1  s 


In  former  times,  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  a  contrivance,  which  in  its  arrangement  much  re- 
st niblcd  the  Abacus  ;  it  was  called  a  Saccarium,  aud 
WM  in  the  form  ot  a  table,  about  ten  feet  long  and 
five  feet  wide,  surrounded  by  a  ledge,  about  four 
inches  high.  It  was  covered  every  year  after  Easter 
with  fresh  black  cloth,  and  was  divided  into  com- 
partments, about  twelve  inches  square,  by  white 
Ikies,  so  as  to  have  a  chequered  appearance,  and  from 
this  circumstance  arose  the  name  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  The  table  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  is 
to  the  present  day  covered  with  a  chequered  doth. 
Hound  this  table  the  judges  and  other  officers  were 
scaled,  the  teller  in  the  centre  of  one  of  its  sides. 
Small  coins  appear  to  have  been  used  instead  of 
counters,  which  acquired  different  values  according 
to  the  row  of  squares  in  which  they  were  placed. 
On  the  lowest,  each  coin  represented  a  penny ;  on 
the  second,  a  shilling  ;  on  the  third,  a  pound,  and 
every  succeeding  place,  (counting  upwards,)  im- 
parted a  value  ten  times  higher  than  that  below. 
This  mode  of  calculating  has  been  abolished  in  the 
Exchequer  long  since,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years, 
that  the  mode  of  registering  by  tallies  has  been 
abolished  in  this  court.  These  clumsy  contrivances 
consisted  of  sticks  of  hazel  or  willow,  squared  at 
each  end.  The  sum  of  money  was  marked  on  the  side 
with  notches  by  the  cutter  of  tallies,  and  inscribed  on 
both  sides  by  the  writer  of  tallies  ;  the  value  of  the 
notches  was  in  proportion  to  their  size,  it  was  then 
cleft  through  the  middle  with  a  knife  and  mallet. 

On  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  the  king  in  the 
Exchequer  Court,  the  tally  which  recorded  this  debt 
was  delivered  to  the  party  paying  it,  and  was  then 
carried  to  another  ofliee,  where  a  receipt  on  parch- 
iiu  nt  was  substituted  for  it.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
this  antiquated  practice  was  abolished,  there  remained 
in  the  offices  of  the  Exchequer,  a  vast  accumulation 
of  these  nide  instrument*  of  Arithmetic  ,  wliic  h  it  was 
desirable  to  have  destroyed.  They  were  removed  to 
some  apartments  in  the  House  of  Lords,  aud  fires 
Were  made  for  the  purpose  of  burning  them  .  these 
fires  are  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the  budding, 


and  to  tliis  measure  is  attributed  the  total  destruction 
of  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  the  mouth 
of  October,  in  the  year  188  I. 

Among  the  contrivances  of  modern  times,  that 
which  most  resembles  the  Abacus  is  the  Chinese 
Swan-pan.  Like  the  Abacus  it  is  a  small  board,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ledge,  and  divided  unequally  into  two 
compartments  by  a  slip  of  wood.  Across  its  narrowest 
diameter,  ten  slender  slips  of  bamboo  are  placed,  on 
which  are  strung  a  number  of  bone  balls;  two  on 
each  piece  of  bamboo  in  the  upper  compartment, 
and  five  in  the  lower.     Its  use  is  much  the  same  as 


that  of  the  Abacus,  but  it  is  more  comprehensive  in 
its  powers.  It  is  in  common  use  in  China,  anil 
the  Chinese  are  so  dexterous  in  its  management, 
that  they  can  cast  up  long  accounts  by  means  of 
their  Swan-pan  as  rapidly,  and  with  as  much  I 
racy  as  most  of  our  merchants'  clerks  by  their  more 
improved  system  of  arithmetic. 

The  next  figure  illustrates  the  palpable  arithmetic , 
or  arithmetic  of  the  touch,  which  is  extensively  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  in  their 
commercial  transactions,  not  only  among  themselves, 
but  also  in  their  dealings  with  British  and  other  mer- 
chants. Extensive  bargains  are  struck  without  a 
single  word  passing  between  the  parties,  who,  seated 
upon  the  ground,  with  their 
hands  covered  by  a  shawl, 
or  by  their  robes,  a 
upon  prices  which  arc  in- 
dicated bypressingthc  joints 
of  their  fingers. 

Each  joint  of  every  finger 
has  a  separate  value  attached 
to  it.  The  third  joint  of  the 
little  finger,  being  pressed 
outside,  means  1 ;  the  second 
joint  2,  the  first  joint  3  ; 
the  first  joint  pressed  in  the 
front  4,  the  second  ">,  the 
third  C :  the  third  joint 
pressed  on  the  inside,  7, 
the  second  8,  the  first  9. 
On  the  next  finger,  begin- 
ning at  the  outside  of  the 
third  joint,  we  have  1(1,  the 
second  joint  20,  and  so  on  up  one  side  of  the 
finger,  down  the  Centre,  and  up  the  other  side. 
30,  40,  &c.  to  90 ;  the  joints  of  the  middle  finger 
pressed  in  the  same  order,  mean  100,  200,  See  ; 
the  index  finger  1000,  2000,  &c.j  and  the  thumb 
10,000,  20,000,  on  to  90,000. 

The  above  figure  of  a  hand  is  copied  from  a  Chinese 
work  on  Arithmetic,  and  is  the  more  curious,  as  show- 
ing, in  the  rude  art  of  that  singular  people,  their 
love- of  unnaturally-long  nails  on  the  fingers,  among 
them  a  sign  of  honourable  distinction. 
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THE  GREEK  ISLANDS 
Cos,  or  Sta 


No.  III. 


Thi:  i«lnnd  of  Cos  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Like  I'utmoa, 
it  i*  clawed  among  the  Sporades;  and  its  northern- 
most point  is  scarcely  four  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  inlet 
in  thai  continent,  which  in  ancient  times  was  called 
the  Ceramic  Gulf,  and  which  now  bean  the  ap]R-Ila- 
tion  of  the  Golf  of  Boudroon.  Its  length  is  about 
fivc-and-twonty  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  five. 

The  modem  town  of  Cos  is  described  as  presenting 
an  exceedingly  miserable  appearance  j  at  no  time 
within  the  lost  fifty  years  has  its  condition  beta  tole- 
rable ;  and  since  tha  period  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
it  has  exhibited  a  none  picture  still.     In  the 

aj  about  1900  DOOMS  In  the  island,  but 
of  these  the  greater  part  were  in  ruins,  and  some  to 
tottering  that  it  was  impossible  to  w.dk  near  them 
without  dread.  The  violent  rains  which  occurred 
three  years  before  had  contributed  very  largely  to 
bring  about  this  destruction.  There  was  an  earth- 
quake at  the  same  time,  though  of  too  slight  a  nature 
to  cause  much  mischief.  On  other  occasions  it  would 
seem  that  the  town  has  suffered  severely  from  earth- 
quakes ;  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
occurred  one  which  effected  considerable  damage. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  the  injuries  of  nature  so  much  as  to 
the  government  of  the  Turks,  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  wretched  state  of  the  modern  city. 

The  poorness  of  the  habitations  in  this  fine  fertile 
island  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  solidity  which  we 
noticed  in  a  former  number  as  characterizing  the 
buildings  of  Patmos.  As  for  the  streets  of  the  town, 
they  have  scarcely  anything  to  distinguish  them  from 
■  of  most  Turkish  towns  ;  they  are  narrow,  ill- 
paved,  and  dirty,  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  ap- 
pearance is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  glass  from  the  windows  of  the  houses. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  city, 
and  indeed  in  the  island,  is  the  market  place,  and  its 
irated  plane-tree,  represented  in  our  engraving. 
This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  Its  kind  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Turner,  who  saw  it  in  IBIS,  found 
its  trunk,  to  be  33  feet  4  inches  in  cinumfc. 
and  its  branches  to  extend  from  the  extremity  of  one 
side  to  that  of  the  other,  37  paces. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  this  great  tree  once 
covered  w  itb  its  branches  upwards  of  forty  shops  ;  but 
an  enormous  branch,  extending  from  the  trunk  almost 
to  the  sea,  although  propped  by  ancient  columns  of 
granite,  ga\e  way  and  fell.  This  loss  considerably 
diminished  the  effect  produced  by  the  beauty  and  pro- 
digious size  of  the  tree  ;  but  its  branches  still  ex- 
hibited a  very  remarkable  appearance, — extending 
horizontally  to  a  surprising  distance,  and  supported 
at  the  same  time  by  granite  and  marble  pillars  found 
upon  the  island.  "  Some  notion,"  he  says,  "  may  be 
formed  of  the  time  those  props  have  been  so  em- 
ployed, by  the  appearance  nt  the  bark;  for  this  has 
n"  tually  incased  (fas  extremities  of  the  columns,  and 
so  completely,  that  the  brandies  and  the  pillars 
mutually  support  each  other:  it  is  probable  if  those 
branches  were  raised,  some  of  them  would  lilt  the 
pillar-  from  the  earth." 

One  of  the  best  ornaments  of  the  town  is  the 
ancient  castle,  which  stands  at  its  western  extremity  ; 
it  is  a  fine  large  budding,  though  as  a  fortress,  of 
little  importance,  having  but  few  guns,  and  those 
without  carriages,  and  in  bad  order.  "  The  arms  of 
the  Christians,"  says  Van  Egmout,  "  favour  tie 
jecture  that  it  was  built  by  the  Genoese ;  and  some 


cannon  are  still  mounted  on  the  ramparts;  hut  we 
not  permitted  to  enter  it.  The  castle  has  a. 
moat,  or  rather  a  dry  ditch,  running  round  it  on  the 
cast  and  south, — that  is  to  say, — on  the  land-side; 
on  the  north,  it  looks  towards  the  open  sea,  and  on 
the  we-t  it  has  the  ancient  port,  or,  to  speak  more 
ctly,  the  remains  of  it. 

The  form  of  this  port  is  that  of  a  circle,  whose  diame- 
ter is  about  the  eighth  of"  n  mile.  It  is  now,  as  for  many 
years  it  has  been,  so  completely  choked  up,  that  even 
the  small  Greek  boats  cannot  enter  it  ;  the  entn 
indeed,  which  scarcely  exceeds  fifteen  feet  in  breadth, 
is  closed  by  reeds,  for  the  convenience  of  fishing. 

It  is  a  common  tradition  in  the  island,  that  the 
Venetians,  before  surrendering  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  threw  their  riches  into  the  harbour; 
and  in  the  year  1801,  a  Swedish  engineer  came  with 
forty  men,  and  oll'ered  to  clear  it  at  his  own  expense, 
00  the  simple  condition  of  being  allowed  to  keep  what 
he  found  in  it.  The  Turks  rejected  his  proposition, 
for  they,  too,  share  the  common  belief  that  there  is  a 
vast  treasure  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour;  and 
among  the  other  marvellous  items  which  their  luxu- 
riant fancy  has  depicted,  four  large  cannons,  all  of 
solid  gold,  are  conspicuously  noted.  Yet  not  even 
the  prospect  of  getting  these  can  induce  them  to 
undertake  a  work  of  solid  and  certain  utility, — though 
the  dread  of  seeing  so  rich  a  prize  in  any  hands  bat 
their  own,  is  quite  strong  enough  to  hinder  them  from 
letting  others  attempt  it.  To  compensate,  however, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
harbour,  the  Turks  have  enclosed  a  space  about  300 
a  breadth  and  50  in  length,  by  means  of  a  sort 
of  mole,  formed  of  "scanty  heaps  of  small  stones;" 
into  this,  boats  venture  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing 
from  the  north. 

The  island  of  Cos  is  greatly  distinguished  in  ancient 
history  as  the  birth-place  of  two  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  that  the  world  can  boast  of, — men  to 
whom  the  judgment  of  antiquity  has  awarded  the 
highest  rank  in  their  respective  professions,  and  whose 
nanus  have  almost  passed  into  proverbial  expressions 
for  excellence  in  the  pursuits  which  they  cultivated. 
The  one  is  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medicine,  the 
prince  of  physicians,  and  the  founder  of  the  art  of 
healing,  as  he  lias  been  gratefully  called;  the  other 
i-  Apelles,  the  prince  of  painters.  The  former  flou- 
rished towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era;  the  latter  lived  afterwards,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  ancients,  this  island  was 
sacred  to  the  god  of  physic,  Asclepios,  as  the  Greeks 
(ailed  him,  or  /Ksculapius,  to  use  the  more  common 
name  by  which  he  was  known  among  the  Romans. 
In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Cos  there  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  this  heathen  divinity  ;  this  is  the  Ascle- 
pieium,  whose  relics  are  so  anxiously  but  so  vainly 
sought  after  by  modern  travellers  and  antiquaries.  I., 
the  language  of  the  Greeks,  it  bore  the  appellation  of 
AacJepieion  ;  ami  Straho  speaks  of  it  as  "  exceedingly 
Celebrated,'  and  abounding  in  precious  offerings.  In 
the  days  of  it-  prosperity,  it  boasted  the  possession  of 
two  paintings,  which  were  among  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions  of    the    pencil    of  Apelles  |    the   one  was    In-, 

"  Auti_'c I,"    and   the   other,   bis   «  Venus  Anadyo- 

menc.    or  Venus  ri-ing  from  the  Sea. 

Jlus  temple  of  /EsculapiiiK  was  also  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  value  of  the  votive  offerings  which  it 
contained;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  two  pictures  of  which 
sre  have  spoken  may  be  (  hissed  among  them.  It  was 
a    part    of    the    religious    system    of    thi  and 

Romans  to  present  gifts  of  various  kinds  to  the  diffe- 
rent heathen  divinities,  whose  aid  or  protection   they 
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might  wi-li  to  sscurc  it  was  also  their  custom  to  make 
offering!  ol  thanksgiving,  as  it  wen-,  on  iu<  1>  <» < .. 
as  a  restoration  to  health  alter  Illness  or  bodily  alllic- 
tinn,  or  an  extraordinary  escape  from  some  threatened 
disaster.  These  offerings  were,  of  coumc,  of  an  ap- 
propriate  character)  and  were  generally  accompanied 
by  .hi  [nacription  referring  to  the  particular  eututtt- 
Stances  of  the  case.  Thus,  mariners  who  had 
saved  from  shipwreck  used  to  hang  np  their  clothes 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  with  a  picture  representing 
the  details  of  their  danger  ami  deliverance)  and  the 
invalid  who  had  recovered  his  health,  would  cause 
an  Image  oi  Ins  eyes,  hands,  feet,  or  even  of   his 

whole  body,    to  be  fashioned  in   marble,  earthenware, 

or  other  materials,  und  present  it  to  the  deity  whose 
aid  he  nielli  suppose  to  have  effected  his  cure.  These 
offerings  were  sometimes  fixed  in  cavities  of  rocks 
adjoining  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  sometimes  ap- 
pended to  the  walls  and  columns  of  the  sacred  cdi- 
fiees  themselves,  and  sometimes  fastened  by  wax  to 
the  bodies  of  the  statues,  especially  to  the  knees.  In 
many  parts  of  Greece  there  are  still  to  he  seen  the 
rocky  cavities  which  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  some  instances  the  offerings  themselves  have  been 
discovered j  in  the  island  of  Santorin,  for  instance, 
there  was  found  a  votive  figure,  representing  a  man 
in  s  dropsical  state.  Occasionally  the  medicine 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  cure  was  p] 
in  the  temples  j  us  in  the  base  Which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  goldsmith,  who  on  his  death-bed 
bequeathed  an  ointment  to  be  deposited  in  a  temple 
for  the  use  of  those  who  might  he  unable  to  see  the 
physicians.  This  custom,  so  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  .  lias  frequently  obtained  in  modern  coun- 
tries; it  is  partially  practised,  indeed,  at  the  present 
day,  by  the  followers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  religions.  Dr.  Clarke  tells  us,  too,  that  in  the 
churches  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  there  are  votive 
pictures  of  escapes  from  banditti  and  recoveries  from 
illness,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  which  record  the 
details  of  each  ease. 

As  .Esculapius  was  peculiarly  the  patron  of  Cos, 
and  the  temple  there  erected  to  him  was  a  very 
famous  one,  we  may  easily  understand  how  it  became 
ssed  of  so  many  votive  offerings.  Invalids  were 
allowed  to  sleep  in  the  porticoes  und  in  the  interior 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  us  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  other 
places;  and  there,  according  to  the  superstitions 
belief  of  the  times,  it  was  supposed  that  they  received, 
by  way  of  dreams,  the  necessary  advice  concerning 
the  remedies  to  be  used,  for  procuring  the  restoration 
of  health.  The  Inscriptions  with  which  they  accom- 
panied their  offerings  on  the  recovery,  always  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  had  effected  it. 
It  was  from  a  mass  of  such  cases  collected  in  the 
temple  at  Cos,  that  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have 
framed  a  regular  set  of  canons  for  the  art  of  medicine, 
and  thus  tO  have  "  reduced  the  practice  of  physie  to 
a  system-,"  Pliny  says  thut  he  is  reported  to  have 
Copied  them,  and  the  temple  lx-ing  afterwards  burnt 
down,  to  have  instituted  the  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence called  "  clinical  " 

No  certain  traces  of  the  Asclepioium  have  been 
discovered  by  modern  travellers ;  nor  hns  its  site 
been  fixed  by  them  with  anything  like  precision. 
Dr.  Clarke  conjectures  that  the  mosque  which  stands 
near  the  modern  market-place  may  occupy  its  original 
position.  There  was- formerly  a  grove  consecrated  to 
uhipius  near  the  ancient  temple;  and  almost  all 
the  trees  were  cut  down  for  ship-timber  by  a  Komau 
senator,  who  hud  been  one  of  the  assassins  of  Julius 
Cesser,  The  doctor  huzards  the  suggestion  that  the 
marvellous    plane-tree  of    which  we   have   already 


spoken,  "if  it  be  not  ■  venerable  remnant  of  this 
.  niuy,  as  s  spontaneous  product  trom 

it,  denote  its  actual  situation  ;"  and   i 

s  to  be  warranted  by  the  number  of  ui 
altars  still  remaining  about  the  body  of  this 

There  i-  a  eurious  record  of   HippUCIstaS    ►till  prv- 

lerved  here,  in  the  name  of  the  rfrimtaln  from  win.  h 

the  town  ol  Cos  i-  supplied  with  water  at  the  present 
day;  it  is  situate  at  the  .  of  about  three  mHss 

hoi, i  tht-jdiore,  and  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Hippo- 
crates. The  visiter  is  shown  a  cave,  and  an  arched 
passage  leading  to  I  lofty  v;nilt.,l  .  dumber,  with 
an  aperture  at  the  top,  admitting  li^ht  and  air  from 
■hi  mountain,  in  which  the  excuvution 
is  formed.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  warm,  and  of 
a  chalybeate  flav  our ;  it  gushes  violently  from  the 
spring  into  a  small  basin.  It  is  conducted  to  the 
town  by  a  sort  of  aqueduct,  or  channel,  covered  with 
tile  and  ifcMfcSj  it  flows  with  rapidity,  and  is  cool  and 
refreshing  before  it  reaches  its  destination. 

The  surface  of  this  laud  is  of  a  diversified  cha- 
■ ,  presenting  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  the 
delightful  plains  with  gentle  hills,  occasionally 
swelling  into  mountainous  elevations,  more  especially 
towards  the  eastern  side.  The  fertility  of  the 
has  always  been  remarkable  j  the  Greek  geographer, 
St  rah  .  of  it  as  "  very  fruitful,     in   toe  age 

of  Augustus;  and  the  Venetian  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  picture  it  as  "  abounding  in  all 
tiling  ii.  ceatar)  to  the  human  state."  There  are  now 
extensive  orange  and  lemon  plantations  close  to  the 
town  of  Cos  ;  and  the  very  large  export  of  the  fruits 
which  they  yield,  to  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  is  one 
of  the  chief  branches  of  the  trade  which  the  island  still 
enjoys.  Dr.  Clarke  purchased  lemons  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  for  a  thousand,  '*  notwithstanding  the 
very  groat  demand  then  made  for  them  to  supply  the 
British  fleet : "  oranges,  he  says,  were  not  SO  cheap, 
being  less  abundant.  A  later  traveller  gives  the 
same  price  for  both,  but  fixes  it  higher.  Figs  are 
also  produced,  though  only  in  a  quantity  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  island ;  they  are  sold 
according  to  the  pleuty,  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to 
fourteen  pounds  for  a  penny.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  pome- 
granates and  melons  in  great  abundance,  and  "  of 
delicious  flavour  ;"  and  also  "  fine  rich  grapes  selling 
for  less  than  a  halfpenny  the  pouud."  The  chief  con- 
sumption of  these  grapes  is  in  the  making  of  wine, — 
for  which  the  island  has  always  been  celebrated. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think,  that  blest  as  it  is  in 
such  profusion  with  the  gifts  of  Nature,  this  large 
and  beautiful  island  should  exhibit  the  dismal  picture 
of  misery  which  it  oilers  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Turner  characterizes  it,  as  being  in  the  most  wretched 
conditiou  of  all  the  islands  which  he  had  seen  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Cyprus;  and  had  we  not  the  testimony  of  other 
travellers  to  the  same  effect,  we  should  still  possess 
staple  e\  idence  of  the  misery  which  afflicts  it,  in  the 
steady  progress  of  its  depopulation  for  a  consider- 
able turn-.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  amounted 
formerly  to  -0,000  ;  at  the  close  of  the  hut  century 
it  was  reduced  to  10,000,  and  twenty  years  ago  it 
just  exceeds*  riOi'o,  there  being  then  about  5000 
Turks,  300ffT»reeks,  and  50  Jews.  We  have  few 
means  of  estimating  the  population  at  the  present 
day;  it  has  been  stated  as  low  as  -1000  souls.  The 
causes  of  the  decrease  are  to  be  found  in  the  ravages 
of  the  plague,  which  has  often  carried  off  a  third  of  the 
inhabitants — in  the  consumption  of  the  many  wars 
which  the  Turks  have  waged  within  the  last  hundred 
yours, — and  in  the  loss  occasioned  by  emigration. 
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rERILOVt  LEAP    OF    A    III  ItD-CATCIUIt. 

It  is  chiefly  on  the  most  rugged  shores  of  Scotland, 
or  on  the  more  rugged  rocks  of  the  several  adjacent 
islands,  or  still  further  to  the  north,  in  the  Shetland 
or  Ferroe  Islands,  that  this  "  dreadful  trade"  is 
carried  on  in  the  perfection  of  its  horrors ;  though 
in  some  parts  of  Wales,  (as  for  instance,  near  the 
South  Stack,  in  Anglesey,)  and  the  Needle  Rocks 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  adventurous  climbers  will  occa- 
sionally exhibit  feats  of  perilous  achievement,  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  most  beholders.  In  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  immense  mounds  or  fragments  of  rocks 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  main  land  by  terrible 
convulsions  of  nature,  or  the  incessant  wearing  of 
waves  through  fissures  and  narrow  channels  for  suc- 
cessive ages.  On  a  few  of  these  spots,  sea-birds,  for 
a  time,  rested  securely,  till  some  bold  adventurers 
devised  the  means  of  invading  their  territories, 
crossing  the  space  by  means  of  cradles,  suspended  on 
ropes  thrown  across. 

But  though  here  and  there,  accommodations  like 
this,  for  facilitating  the  visits  of  the  bird-catchers  to 
their  particular  haunts,  may  be  at  hand,  by  far  the 
greater  number  arc  taken  by  enterprising  individuals, 
who  have  only  their  own  steadiness  of  head,  strength 
of  muscle,  and  dauntless  spirit,  to  ensure  success. 
We  will  describe  the  means  and  proceedings  of  those 
•n  St.  Kilda,  a  small  speck  of  an  island,  the  most 
westward  and  distant,  (save  a  still  smaller  nccdlc- 
pointed  uninhabited  spot,  called  Rockall,)  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  containing  a  few  people, 
who,  from  infancy  accustomed  to  precipices,  drop 
from  crag  to  crag,  as  fearlessly  as  the  birds  them- 
selves.    Their  great  dependence  is  upon  ropes  of  two 

•  See  Saturday  Magaiint,  Vol.  II.,  p.  238 


sorts  ;  one  made  of  hides, — the  other  of  hair  of 
cows'  tails,  all  of  the  same  thickness.  The  former 
are  the  most  ancient,  and  still  continue  in  the  greatest 
it,  as  being  stronger,  and  less  liable  to  wear 
away,  or  be  cut,  by  rubbing  against  the  sharp  edge* 
of  rocks.  These  ropes  are  of  various  lengths,  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  marly  two 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  three  inches  in 
circumference.  Those  of  hide  are  made  of  cows'  and 
sheep's  hides  mixed  together.  The  hide  of  the  sheep, 
alter  being  cut  into  narrow  slips,  is  plated  over  with 
a  broader  slip  of  cow's  hide.  Two  of  these  are  then 
twisted  together  ;  so  that  the  rope,  when  untwisted, 
is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  and  each  of  these 
contains  a  length  of  sheep-skin,  covered  with  cow's 
hide.  For  the  best,  they  will  ask  about  thirteen 
pence  a  fathom,  at  which  price  they  sell  them  to  etch 
other. 

So  valuable  arc  these  ropes,  that  one  of  them 
forms  the  marriage  portion  of  a  St.  Kilda  girl ;  and 
to  this  secluded  people,  to  whom  inonied  wealth  is 
little  known,  an  article  on  which,  often  life  itself,  and 
all  its  comforts,  more  or  less  depends,  is  far  beyond 
gold  and  jewels. 

The  favourite  resort  for  sea-fowl,  particularly  the 
oily  Fulmars,  is  a  tremendous  precipice,  about  thir- 
teen hundred  feet  high,  formed  by  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  Conachan,  the  most  elevated  hill  in  the 
island,  and  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  precipitous  face 
of  rock  in  Britain. 

IIow  fearful 

And  dizay  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  ! 
The  Crows  and  Choughs,  tliat  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles ;  half  way  down 
Hongs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methiuks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beaeli 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminished  to  her  cock ;  her  cock,  a  buoy, 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  tin-  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more-  ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Such  is  the  beautiful  description  of  Dover  Cliff, 
by  Shakspearc  ;  but  what  would  he  have  said,  could 
he  have  looked  down  from  this  precipice  in  St. 
Kilda,  which  is  nearly  three  times  higher,  and  so 
tremendous,  that  one  who  was  accustomed  to  regard 
such  sights  with  indifference,  dared  not  venture  to 
the  edge  of  it  alone?  But,  held  by  two  of  the 
islanders,  he  looked  over  into  what  might  be  termed 
a  world  of  rolling  mists  and  contending  clouds.  As 
these  occasionally  broke  and  dispersed,  the  ocean 
was  disclosed  below,  but  at  so  great  a  depth,  that 
even  the  roaring  of  its  surf,  dashing  with  fury  against 
the  rocks,  and  rushing,  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  into 
the  caverns  it  had  formed,  was  unheard  at  this  stu- 
pendous height.  The  brink  was  wet  and  slippery, — 
the  rocks  perpendicular  from  their  summit  to  their 
base ;  and  yet,  upon  this  treacherous  surface,  the 
St.  Kilda  people  approached,  and  sat  upon  the  ex- 
tremest  verge ;  the  youngest  of  them  cm-ii  creeping 
down  a  little  way  from  the  top,  after  eggs  or  birds, 
building  in  the  higher  range,  which  they  take  in  great 
numbers,  by  means  of  a  slender  pole  like  a  fishing- 
rod,  at  the  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  noose  of  cow- 
hair,  stiffened  at  one  end  with  the  feather  of  a  Solun 

(ioose. 

But  these  pranks  of  the  young  arc  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  fearful  feats  of  the  older  and  more 
experienced  practitioners.  Several  ropes  of  hide  and 
hair  are  first  tied  together  to  increase  the  depth  of 
his  descent.     One  extremity  of  these  ropes,  so  cou- 
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Meted,  is  of  hide,  and  the  end  ii  fastened,  like  a 
f^in IK-,  rosnd  his  waist.  The  other  extremity  is  then 
Irt  down  the  precipice,  to  a  considerable  depth,  by 
the  adwnturer  himself,  standing  ut  the  edge  :  when, 
giving  the  middle  of  the  rope  to  a  single  man,  he 
deicendl,  always  holdiug  by  one  j)art  of  the  rope,  as 
lie  lets  himself  down  by  the  other,  and  supported 
from  falling  only  by  the  man  above,  who  has  no  part 
of  the  rope  fastened  to  him,  but  holds  it  merely  in 
his  hands,  and  sometimes  supports  bis  comrade  by 
one  hand  alone,  looking  at  the  same  time  over  the 
precipice,  without  any  stay  for  his  feet,  and  convers- 
ing with  the  other,  as  he  descends  to  a  depth  of 
Dearly  lour  hundred  feet.  A  bird-catcher,  on  find- 
ing himself  amongst  the  Fulmars'  nests,  took  four, 
iinil  with  two  in  each  hand,  contrived,  nevertheless, 
to  hold  the  rope  as  he  ascended;  and,  striking  his 
loot  against  the  rock,  threw  himself  out  from  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  and  returning  with  a  bound,  would 
■gain  fly  out,  capering  and  shouting,  and  playing  all 
sorts  of  tricks.  Frightful  as  such  a  display  must  be 
t.i  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  accidents  are  extremely 
rail'  |  and  the  St.  Kildians  seem  to  think  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fatal  termination  to  these  exploits  almost 
out  of  the  question. 

It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  to  what  a  degree  habit 
and  practice,  with  steady  nerves,  may  remove  danger. 
From  the  island  of  the  South  Stack  above  mentioned, 
hoys  may  be  seen  frequently  scrambling  by  them- 
selves, or  held  on  by  an  urchin  or  two  of  their  own 
age,  letting  themselves  down  the  picturesque  precipice 
opposite  the  island,  by  a  piece  of  rope  so  slender,  and 
apparently  rotten,  that  the  wonder  is  why  it  does  not 
snap  at  the  first  strain.  Yet,  without  a  particle  of 
fear,  heedless  of  consequences,  they  will  swing  them- 
selves to  a  ledge  barely  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
foot  of  a  goat,  and  thence  pick  their  way  with  or 
without  the  rope,  to  pillage  the  nest  of  a  Gull,  which, 
if  aware  of  its  own  powers,  might  flap  them  headlong 
to  the  bottom. 

Here  too,  as  in  St.  Kilda,  accidents  arc  said  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence,  though,  of  course,  they  do  occa- 
sionally happen ;  but  escapes,  sufficiently  appalling 
to  make  the  blood  run  cold  to  hear  of,  are  common 
enough. 

The  first  wc  shall  mention  happened  about  two 
miles  from  the  South  Stack,  on  the  rocky  coast  of 
Rhoscolin.  A  lady,  living  near  the  spot,  sent  a  boy 
in  searcb>of  samphire,  with  a  trusty  servant  to  hold 
the  rope  at  the  top.  While  the  boy  was  dangling 
midway  between  sky  and  water,  the  servant,  who  was 
unused  to  his  situation,  whether  owing  to  a  sudden 
dizziness  from  looking  down  on  the  boy's  motions,  or 
misgivings  as  to  his  own  powers  of  holding  him  up, 
felt  a  cold,  sickly  shivering,  creep  over  him,  accom- 
panied with  a  certainty  that  he  was  about  to  faint ; 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  which,  he  had  sense 
enough  left  to  know,  would  be  the  certain  death  of 
the  boy,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  himself,  as  in  the 
act  of  fainting,  it  was  most  likely  he  would  fall  for- 
ward, and  follow  the  rope  and  boy  down  the  precipice. 
In  this  dilemma,  he  uttered  a  loud  despairing  scream, 
which  was  fortunately  heard  by  a  woman  working  in 
an  adjoining  field,  who,  running  up,  was  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  rope,  as  the  fainting  man  fell  senseless  at 
her  feet. 

Wc  shall  add  two  more,  equally  hazardous,  and 
one  fatal.  Many  bird-catchers  |go  on  these  expedi- 
tions without  any  companion  to  hold  the  rope  or 
assist  them.  It  was  on  such  a  solitary  excursion, 
that  a  man,  having  fastened  his  rope  to  a  stake  on 
the  top,  let  himself  down  far  below;  and,  in  his 
ardour  for  collecting  birds  and  eggs,  followed  the 


course  of  a  ledge,  beneath  a  mas*  of  overhanging 
rock  :  unfortunately,  lie  had  omitted  to  take  the  usual 
precaution  of  tying  the  rope  round  hi*  body,  but  held 
it  carelessly  in  his  hand;  when,  in  alucklem  moment, 
as  he  was  busily  engaged  in  pillaging  a  nest,  it  aUppad 
from  his  grasp,  and,  after  swinging  backward*  and 
forwards  three  or  four  times,  without  <  XMDJBg  within 
reach,  at  last  became  stationary  over  the  ledge  of  the 
projecting  rock,  leaving  the  bird-catcher  apparently 
without  a  chance  of  escape, — for  to  ascend  the  pre- 
cipice without  a  rope  was  impossible,  and  none  were 
near  to  hear  his  cries,  or  afford  him  help.  What  waa 
to  be  done?  Death  stared  him  in  the  face.  After  a 
few  minutes'  pause,  he  made  up  his  mind.  By  a 
desperate  leap  he  might  regain  the  rope,  but  if  he 
failed,  and,  at  the  distance  at  which  it  hung,  the 
chances  were  against  him,  his  fate  was  certain,  amidst 
the  pointed  crags  ready  to  receive  him,  over  which 
the  waves  were  dashing  far,  far,  below.  Collecting, 
therefore,  all  his  strength,  with  outstretched  arms,  he 
sprang  from  the  rock,  and  lived  to  tell  the  tale, — for 
the  rope  was  caught ! 

The  next  occurred  at  St.  Kilda;  where,  amongst 
other  modes  of  catching  the  sea-fowl,  that  of  setting 
gins  or  nooses  is  adopted.  They  are  fixed  in  various 
places  frequented  by  the  birds.  In  one  of  these,  set 
upon  a  ledge  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  bird-catcher  entangled  his  foot,  and  not  being 
at  the  moment  aware  of  it,  was,  on  moving  onwards, 
tripped  up,  and  precipitated  over  the  rock,  where  he 
hung  suspended.  He,  too,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
had  no  companion;  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortune, 
darkne.-s  was  at  hand,  leaving  little  prospect  of  his 
being  discovered  before  morning.  In  vain  he  exerted 
himself  to  bend  upwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  noose  or 
grapple  the  rock.  After  a  few  fruitless  efforts,  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  in  this  dn-adful  situation, 
expecting,  moreover,  that  the  noose  might  give  way 
every  instant,  did  he  pass  a  long  night.  At  early 
dawn,  by  good  fortune,  his  shouts  were  heard  by  a 
neighbour,  who  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  sua 
pension. 

The  last  we  shall  relate,  terminated  in  a  more  awful 
manner.  A  father  and  two  sons  were  out  together, 
and,  having  firmly  attached  their  rope  at  the  summit 
of  a  'precipice,  descended,  on  their  usual  occupation. 
Having  collected  as  many  birds  and  eggs  as  they 
could  carry,  they  were  all  three  ascending  by  the  rope, 
— the  eldest  of  the  sons  first, — his  brother,  a  fathom 
or  two  below  him  ;  and  the  father  following  hat. 
They  had  made  considerable  progress,  when  the  elder 
son  looking  upwards,  perceived  the  strands  of  the  rope 
grinding  against  a  sharp  edge  of  rock,  and  gradually 
giving  way.  He  immediately  reported  the  alarming 
fact.  "  Will  it  hold  together  till  we  can  gain  the  sum- 
mit?" asked  the  father.  "  It  will  not  hold  another 
minute,"  was  the  reply  :  "our  triple  Weight  is  looseuiug 
it  rapidly  !"  "  Will  it  hold  oner"  said  the  father.  "  It 
is  as  much  as  it  can  do,"  replied  the  son,  "  even  that  is 
but  doubtful."  "  There  is  then  a  chance,  at  least,  of 
one  of  us  being  saved  ;  draw  your  knife,  and  cut  away 
below !"  was  the  cool  and  intrepid  order  of  the 
parent ; — "  Exert  yourself, — you  may  yet  escape,  and 
live  to  comfort  your  mother  !"  There  was  no  time 
for  discussion  or  further  hesitation.  The  son  looked 
up  once  more,  but  the  edge  of  rock  was  cutting  its 
way,  and  the  rope  had  nearly  severed.  The  knife  was 
drawn, — the  rope  was  divided, — and  his  father  and 
brother  were  launched  into  eternity ! 

[  Abridged  from  Si*m»v's  Familia-  IlUlory  of  Bi'rJj.J 

The  more  one  speaks  of  himself,  the  less  he  likes  to  hear 
another  talked  of. — Lavatbr. 
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EAST  INDIA  STATIONS.     No  IX 
lh  m  Dux. 

Dun    Dl'M    the   cantonment    selected    for   the   lie.ol 
quarters  <  >f  the  Bengal  artillery,  it  not  so  favoured  a  spot 
in  point  of  natural  scenery,  as  Bamu  knot*.  The  lines 
occupy  U  ■•'  plain,  unmarked  by  any  feature 

worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  the  little  beauty  it  possesses 
being  wholly  the  work  of  art.  Handsome  houses  are 
red  irregularly,  with  pleasure-grounds  around 
them,  which  are  generally  planted  with  care  and  taste. 
The  mess-room  and  its  accompaniments  form  a  very 
superb  building,  affording  suites  of  apartments  upon 
a  far  more  magnificent  scale  than  those  belonging  to 
an  European  barrack.  The  splendour  of  Woolwich 
fades  before  the  grandeur  of  Duin  Dum. 

Dum  Dum  possesses  a  good  station- library,  which 
is  amply  furnished  with  new  publications  as  they 
come  out  from  England.  There  are  few  places  in 
India  where  young  officers  have  the  advantage  of  so 
many  opportunities  of  improving  their  minds,  and  of 
fitting  themselves  for  their  profession  ;  its  vicinity  to 
Calcutta  enables  them  to  procure  books  and  instruc- 
tion upon  scientific  subjects,  difficult  of  attainment  in 
more  remote  cantonments. 

The  scenery  about  Dum  Dum  possesses  little  at- 
traction. There  arc,  however,  some  mansions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  belonging  to  natives,  which  are  ob- 
jects of  great  interest  and  curiosity  to  Europeans. 
One  of  these,  inhabited  by  a  rajah,  is  distinguished 
for  its  menagerie,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now  exist- 
ing in  Bengal,  that  at  Barrackpore  Park  having  been 
dismantled*.  The  collection  has  been  greatly  en- 
riched l)y  donations  of  animals  which  formerly  inha- 
bited the  cages  in  the  Park.  The  specimens  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  Bengal  exhibited  in  this  zoological 
garden  are  superb. 

A  garden-house,  about  four  miles  from  Dum  Dum, 
on  the  road  to  Calcutta,  the  occasional  residence  of 
Dwarknrath  Tagore,  a  rich  and  highly  intelligent 
native  gentleman,  possesses  many  attractions  to 
Europeans,  who  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  BOapi- 
talitie.s  of  the  courteous  owner.  Dwarknauth  Tagore 
converses  fluently  In  English  with  his  guest-.,  whom 
he  receives  entirely  after  the  European  fashion,  per- 
mitting, though  himself  a  Hindoo,  fowls  and 
butchers*-meat,  with  the  exception  of  beef,  to  appear 
at  his  table,  at  which  he  occupies  a  seat,  taking  wine, 
iudeed,  with  the  company,  but  abstaining  from  the 
more  solid  food  which' is  placed  before  him.  The 
house  is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  structure,  fur- 
nished in  the  best  taste,  and  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  ideas  of  Asiatic  luxury,  though  differing 
widely  from  the  real  state  of  things  in  native  houses  ; 
sofas,  stools,  and  ottomans  abouud, — some  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  fine  engravings,  and  others  are 
decorated  with  the  best  specimens  of  original  paint- 
ings which  Calcutta  can  afford  ;  several  excellent 
portraits  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  George  Bcechey,  and 
some  choice  productions  from  other  European  artists 
who  have  bent  their  steps  to  India.  The  tab!. 
<Mwnd  with  books  of  prints,  and  portfolios  of  tin- 
most  splcudid  descriptions  ;  in  short,  it  is  a  most  de- 
lightful retreat,  the  gardens  and  grounds  being  laid 
out  in  a  style  correspondent  with  the  interior. 

In  one  respect,  at  the  period  of  Bishop  Heber*! 
short  sojourn  in  India,  Dum  Dum  had  the  advantage, 
and  that  an  advautage  of  no  ordinary  character,  over 
Barrackpore.  It  was  provided  with  a  Church.  The 
good  bishop  thus  describes  his  \  iMt  to  the  place  to 
consecrate  this  building : — 

:  ember  4. — I  went  to  consecrate  a  new  church  at  Dum 
Dum,  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  govern- 
*  Sine*  Bishop  Utbsr'i  account  wu  wnttca. 


ment  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  both  lure  and 
at  St.  James's  in  Calcutta,  as  also  a  written  assurance  Irani 
the  governor  in  council,  that  the  buildings  should  1 1 1 • 
forward  ho  appropriated  to  the  worship  <&  God,  after  the 
forms  and  laws  of  the  English  ohareh.  This  I  though!  a 
sufficient  title,  and  it  was  certainly  all  that  could  he  obtained 
in  this  country.  Accordingly  I  determined  not  to  lose  tho 
opportunity  of  giving  the  sanction  of  a  most  itttpn 
form  of  dedieatton  to  these  two  churches,  as  likely  to  do 
good  to  all  who  shared  in  the  service. 

Tho  road  to  Dum  Dum  is  less  interesting  than  that  to 
Barrackpore;  like  it,  it  is  a  militnry  village.  It  eo; 
of  several  long,  low  ranges  of  building,  all  on  the  ground- 
floor,  ornamented  with  a  verandah,  the  lodging  of  the 
troops,  and  some  small,  hut  elegant  and  convenient  houses 
orriipicd  by  the  officers,  adjoining  an  open  space  like  the 
"Meidan,"or  large  plain,  of  Calcutta,  which  is  appropi 
to  the  practice  of  artillery.  Tho  commandant.  General 
Hard*  lake,  with  whom  era  (pent  tho  day,  resides  in  a  largo 
.  built  on  an  artificial  mound,  of  considerable  height 
above  the  neighbouring  country,  and  surrounded  bj 
pretty  walks  and  shrubberies.  Tho  house  bus  a  venerable 
appearance,  and  its  lower  story,  as  well  as  the  mound  »n 
which  it  stands,  is  said  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  at  least  far, 
Bengal,  where  so  many  powerful  agents  of  destruetion  are 
always  at  work,  that  no  architecture  can  be  durable;  and 
though  ruins  and  buildings  of  apparently  remote  date  are 
nely  common,  it  would,  perhaps,  he  difficult  to  find  a 
single  edifice  150  years  old.  This  building  is  of  brick, 
with  small  windows,  and  enormous  buttresses.  The  upper 
story,  which  is  of  the  style  of  architecture  usual  in  Calcutta, 
was  added  by  Lord  Clive,  who  also  laid  out  the  gardens  and 
made  this  his  country  house. 

We  here  met  a  Urge  party,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
the  church,  which  is  a  very  pretty  building,  divided  into 
aisles  by  two  rows  of  Doric  pillars,  and  capable  of  < •ontain- 
ing  a  numerous  congregation.  It  was  now  filled  by  a 
and  very  attentive  assemblage,  composed  of  the  European 
regiments,  the  officers  and  their  families,  and  some  visiters 
from  Calcutta.  The  consecration  of  the  cemetery  followed, 
wisely  here,  as  in  all  British  India,  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  church  and  village.  D.  1.  K. 

[From  the  Asiatic  Journat,  and  Uisnop  Hrin  it's  Journal.] 


The  keeping  of  the  waters  within  bounds,   so  that  they 
cannot  overflow  the  earth,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  an  immediate  effect  of  God's  overruling  power  and  pro- 
vidence.    We  knoy  that  there  are  certain   natural  ci 
which  produce  these  effects  on  the  sea  and  the  land.     Hut 
this  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  all-power- 
ful hand  of  the  Creator,  who   hath  created,  and  who  pre- 
servee  His  creatures  in  their  proper  and  natural  stat 
we   ought  to   admire   these  surprising  effects  of  the  first 
cause,   which    is    His   almighty  will.     To   this   point   tho 
language  of  Scripture  continually  directs  us,  by  attributing 
everything  to  God,  by  referring  everything  to   Him,   by 
considering  Him  as  tho  prime  mover  of  all  the  event 
even  of  the  effects  which  we  are  accustomed  to  n  I 
nature  or  to  chance ;  terms  confused  and  ambiguous,  of 
which  religion  knows  nothing. 


Ik  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  make  it  not  thy  exp 
tion;  reckon  not  upon  long  life,  but  live  always  beyond  thy 
account.     He  that  so  often  surviveth  his  expectation, 
many  lives,  and  will  hardly  complain  of  the  ibortni 
Ins  days.     Time  past  is  gone  like  a  shadow :  mal 
come  present  ;  conceive  that  near  which   may  be   far  oil ; 
approximate  thy  last  times   by  present  apprehensiol 
them  :  live  like  a  neighbour  unto  death,  and  think  tie 
but  little  to  come.    And  since  there  is  something  in  us 
which  must  still  live  on,  join  both  ;  thcr;  unite 

them  in  thy  thoughts  and  actions,  and  live  in  one  but 
the  other.  '  He  who  thus  ordered)  the  purposes  of  this  life, 
will  never  lie  far  from   the  next:  and   is  in  s< 
already  in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity  and  close  ap 
of  it. — Sir  Thomas  Brown. 


Thk  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is  different  from  that 

of  ever*  other  kind,  and   yet  there   is   not  I  in  in 

the  muscle*,  or  tuist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one,  which  docs 
not  render  them  mora  proper  for  that  particular  animal's  way 
of  life,  than  any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them  would  have 
been. — Anuisow. 
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i)  BovttI    BsUo  of  the  mighty  past  I 

\\ mi, Irons  111  ruins, — land  of  prodigies! 

\\  h  it    l.nstle  . -Ilill'lll    IlllMt    llioll  111  111111(1    1110  CUt, 

'I'lmi  ir  lirilim  my  longing  eyes? 

When  ir  thine  awe-inspiring  land  f 

Walk  'nii'l-i  ihy  wreck  of  alniust  piimiil  days, 

Dure  the  h..t  welcome  of  thy  glowing  sand, 
Muse  us  I  view  thoo, — wonder  an  I  ga 

When  sliitll  I  traverse  tliy  majestic  fanes, 
Plunge  in  tin-  pyramid's  ctcnial  glooms, 

on  thy  sculptured  walls  a  thousand  roignii, 
i  'mid  thy  halls,  and  ponder  o'er  thy  tombs? 

inks,  —  retreating  from  theerowd  awhile, 
1 ,1  ii  now  on  I  il  site  I  tread, 

And  near  the  hanks  of  lotus-wreatlied  Nile, 
Hold  converse  with  the  "City  of  the  Dead." 

i  forth,  s|.eed  forth,  my  mind,  on  fancy's  wings, 

Wrest  luck  ii  thousand  yean  thria*  told,  from  time; 

:  roud  city  with  bar  priests  and  kings, 
The  seal  of  I  ..ruing,  luxury,  and  crime! 

n  vast  tomplo  crush  the  burdened  soil, 
'lcuui,  tli.it  the  mountain  rives, 

Thai  palace  raised  by  millions'  abject  toil, 

\n.l  basely  purchased  at  t  thousand  lives. 

View  the  slight  (ih'lisk  llJIllllIB,  to  tile  - 

The  sphinx-formed  vistas  stretching  o'er  the  plain  ; 

The  lui'ted  palm-trees  thai  majestic  ri 

Tli.  sWvsS  ol'  pi,  iisuie  and  of  gain. 

Hut  lo,  'tis  goue  !     Gone  Is  the  golden  dream, 

The  splendid  vision  like  a  whirlwind  tied, 
Before  ma  lea,  the  desert  and  the  stream, — 

Around,  the  silent  dwellings  of  the  dead  '. 

Egypt)  pes*  d  away  ! 

Weep,  child  of  ruin,  o'er  thy  humbled  name  ! 
The)  "lee;,  alone  that  marks  thy  deep  decay. 
Now  tells  the  storv  of  thv  former  feme  ' 

M.  H. 


Try. — Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  whose  benevolent  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  bost  interests  of  his  poorer  neighliours,  first  led 
to  the  formation  of  Sunday-Schools  in  their  present  or 
in  form,  was  almost  discouraged,  by  the  various 
cloa  lie  had  to  contend  with,  from  attempting  to  give 
instruction  to  the    miserably  IMgleeted  children  who   tilled 

the  streets  of  Gloucester  on  the  Lord's  Day  particularly; 
but  whilst  meditating  on  the  subject,  the  word  "Try"  was 

•ililv  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  he  determined  to 

,  and  do   something,   however  little  it  might  be;   and, 

i,   when  his  plan  had  succeeded  far  beyond 

his  highest   holies,   lie   observed,   that  he   never  passed   the 

where  the  word  "  Try"  came  into  his  mind,  without 
lifting  up  his   hands  and   heart   to   heaven   in    gratitude  to 

ior  having  put  the  thought  into  his  heart. 

II. nv  often  do  we  sigh  for  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
i  we  neglect  the  openings  of  Providence  in  little 
things,  which  would  frequently  lead  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  most  important  usefulness!  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
■  lie  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once 
will  never  do  any."  Good  is  done  by  degrees.  Po-WSVOV 
small  in  proportion  the  benefit  which  follows  individual 

6lteni)its  to  do  good,  a  great  deal  may  thus  he  accomplished 
V>\  perseverance,  even  in  the  midst  of  discouragements  and 
disappointments. — Craud. 

iurk,  says  an  ingenious  author,  is  the  tax  a  man 
pays  to  the  public  for  being  eminent.  It  is  a  folly  for  an 
eminent  man  to  think  of  escaping  it,  and  a  weakness  to  be 
affected  with  it.  All  the  illustrious  persons  of  antiquity, 
and.  indeed,  of  every  age  ill  the  world,  have  passed  through 
ibis  ti.ry  persecution.  There  is  no  defence  against  rc- 
ich  bin  obscurity;  it  is  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  great- 
ness, as  satires  and  invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a 
Roman  triumph. Addison. 


Self-denim,  is  an  excellent  guard  of  virtue,  and  it  is 
safer  and  wiser  to  abate  somewhat  of  our  lawful  enjoy- 
ments, than  to  gratify  our  desires  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
what  is  permitted,  lest  the  bent  of  nature  towards  pleasure 
hurry  us  further. TowNSON. 


Tin:  YOUNG  I  in  mist.    ii. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  paper  of  this  series,  that 
water  will  evaporate  more  or  less  whenever  it  i«  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Hut  what  becomes  of  the  vapour  ? 
Wc  see  it  for  at  cry  short  time,  as,  for  instance,  when 
it  first  escapes  out  of  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle;  but 
we  see  it  DO  more.  Why  not  I  Hi-cause  it  in  quickly 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere  so  widely  as  to  be< 
invisible. 

To  show  that  steam  or  vapoar  is  real  water r  let  us 
place  an  empty  decanter  orer  the  spoof  of  a  boiling 
kettle,  nnd  as  the  steam  issues,  let  it  ascend  into  the 
decanter.  Observe,  now,  the  decanter  is  perfectly 
empty,  and  dry  both  inside  ami  outside.  I  will  hold 
it  over  the  spout  of  the  kettle  but  a  very  fir»  mo- 
ments ;  you  see  the  steam  goes  into  it.  There,  tec 
how  the  water  has  collected  in  drops  on  the  inside 
of  the  decanter,  mar  the  top;  and,  see!  the  drops  arc 
running  down  on  the  inside.  Now,  bow  came  this 
water  there  ?  Could  it  get  there  in  any  other  way 
than  as  steam  ? 

Again,  water  not  only  becomes  changed  by  heat 
into  steam,  but  when  received  into  the  atmosphere, 
if  that  is  not  very  cold,  it  becomes  invisible.  You 
have  already  observed,  that  although  you  -ir  the 
current  of  steam  which  issues  from  the  kettle  when 
it  first  comes  out,  yet  it  soon  disappears;  you  must 
not  suppose  that  it  falls  down,  and  settles  on  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  water,  as  it  did  on  the  sides 
of  the  decanter.  To  be  sure,  something  of  this  nature 
happens  when  we  have  rain  and  dew;  but  wc  have 
not  either  of  these  except  for  a  small  part  of  the  time, 
whereas,  evaporation  is  going  on,  some  way  or  other, 
every  moment.  About  dew  and  rain,  I  mean  to  tell 
you  more,  hereafter. 

I  said  evaporation  was  going  on  every  moment; 
and  so  it  is.  Did  you  ever  sec  the  time  when  your 
bands,  if  moistened  with  water,  would  not  soon  dry  > 
But  if  a  thing  dries,  it  is  generally  because  the  water 
which  moistened  it  turns  into  vapour.  The  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  us,  always  has  more  or  less 
water  in  it;  still  it  never,  or  hardly  ever,  has  so 
much  that  it  will  not  receive  more;  and  the  earth 
is  hardly  ever  so  dry,  but  that  it  will  give  out  water 
by  evaporation,  though  not  so  much  as  is  given  out 
by  the  oceans  and  rivers. 

Bishop  Watson  made  a  curious  experiment.  He 
took  a  large  drinking-glass,  and  inverted  it  on  the 
ground  for  a  short  time,  and  by  collecting  the  vapour 
which  settled  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  he  found 
that  an  acre  of  ground  dispersed  into  the  air,  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours  of  a  warm  Summer's  day, 
above  lfiOO  gallons  of  water.  This,  as  you  may 
easily  find  by  reckoning,  is  more  than  twenty-five 
hogsheads.  The  quantity  of  water  which,  at  this 
rate,  would  ascend  from  a  square  mile  in  the  same 
time,  is  16,000  hogsheads.  Think,  then,  what  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  must  be  constantly 
evaporating  from  the  surface  of  the  various  oceans 
and  seas,  bays,  lakes,  and  rivers,  which  the  earth 
contains. 

When  I  was  young,  I  used  to  wonder  how  the 
sea  could  hold  so  much  water,  without  becoming 
more  than  full.  I  had  heard  of  the  mighty  Amazon, 
the  La  Plata,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  I  knew  that 
mighty  as  these  rivers  were,  the  waters  which  they 
emptied  into  the  great  deep  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  what  it  received.  I  had  not  then  thought  much 
about  evaporation.  But  when  wc  think  of  that,  and 
make  a  few  such  estimates  as  I  have  been  making 
obove,  and  as  e\  cry  school-boy  can  make  for  himself, 
we  need  no  longer  wonder. 

But  what   becomes  of  these  ascending  oceans  *     I 
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•ay  Octant;  for  I  can  think  of  no  bitter  name  by 
which  to  call  such  a  mighty  maw  of  vapour.  AN  here 
docs  «o  much  water  go  to?  It  must  be  emptied 
RMNhm,  Of  else  the  air,  too,  would  get  quite  full. 
The  truth  i«,  the  air  doe.  get  full;  and  then  by  some 
law  of  the  great  Creator,  it  empties  itself  in  the  form 
of  rain.  We  know  that  water  does  constantly  eva- 
porate that  vapour  makes  clouds,  and  that  snow, 
and  rain,  and  hail,  descend  from  clouds  to  the  earth. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  sufficient  to  say  on  this  point  for 
the  present  

THE  REPOSE,  OR  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 
Tin  alternate  state  of  activity  and  rest,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  health, 
and  the  mind  in  vigour,  is  not  confined  merely  to 
sentient  beings,  but  pervades  the  whole  economy  of 
nature,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  The  term 
sleep  (a  Mate  of  rest),  as  applied  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  is  used  to  express  a  peculiar  state  of  many 
plants  during  the  night,  evinced  by  a  change 
in  the  position,  generally  a  drooping  or  folding 
together  of  their  leaves  or  leaflets.  The  instances 
of  this  state  of  rest  are  constantly  before  our  eyes. 
The  Lupin  drops  listlessly  the  slender  fingers  of  its 
leaves  at  dusk,  as  if  to  repose  from  its  daily  labour. 
ng.  I.  «!•  *• 
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different  positions  of  the  leaves  Linnaeus  has  applied 
u  vuriety  of  names,  which  would  be  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader. 


Vr  At  rert.  E*r—*t*. 

■m  u*r  or  t»i  von*. 

The  FouroClock  (Convolvulus  minor,)  closes  its  blue 
eyelid  betimes  in  the  evening,  and  opens  it  again  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  well  above  the  horizon  In  some 
plants  the  leaves  approach  the  stem,  as  in  fig.  J,  4. 

Fi,3.  •"!•«• 


The  famous  Linnaeus,  speaking  of  this  condition 
of  plants,  traces  the  analogous  properties  possessed 
bVthc  subjects  which  compose  the  animal  kindom 
when  under  the  influence  of  sleep  or  inac  iv.ty.     The 
monkey  rest,  on  its  side    the  camel  with   Us  head 
between  the  foreleg.,  and  ™»y  b'^ ..^"^ 
head*  with  the  wing;  so,  he  remarks,  the  leaves  of 
plants  assume   different  positions  during  the  night. 
The  object,  in  general,  appears  to  be  the   protection 
of  some  more  delicate  part  of  their  structure,  from 
the  effects  of  the  night-air,  (sec  figs.  5  and  6.)     Some 
bend  downwards  over  their  blossom;  the  tamarind 
closes  its  leaves  over  the  fruit,  the  acacia  docs  the 
same  while  th-  intention  in  other  plants  is  the  guard- 
ing the  under-side  of  their  leaves  from  injury.     «  •" 
not  to  be  supposed,  that   anything  approaching  to 
the  exhaustion  of  muscular  power,  is  the  cause  of 
HmM  phenomena  ■  the  effect  is  most  probably  to  be 
attributed   to    cold    air   and   the    absence   of   light, 
retarding    the   circulation   of    the   sap.      lo    these 


The  most  singular  instance  of  this  state  of  plants, 
and  that  which  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist,  occurred  in  a  species  of  water- 
lily,  Lotus  ornithopodioides.  The  plant,  being  I 
was  much  prized  by  its  owner,  and  two  bloMOEM 
appearing  on  it,  the  gardener  was  particularly  cau- 
tioned to  take  care  that  no  accident  occurred,  until 
more  notice  could  be  taken  of  it.  Business  pre- 
vented its  being  thought  of  until  the  evening,  but 
when  it  was  produced,  no  blossom  was  visible.  The 
next  day  the  flowers  were  again  seen,  but  in  tlie 
evening  were  Mt  to  be  found  ;  the  third  day  the  same 
thing  again  occurred,  but  after  a  very  minute  search 
each  blossom  was  found  hidden  under  three  leavea, 
as  if  covered  with  a  pent-Louse,  protected  from  the 
air,  and  quite  concealed  from  the  most  prying  eye. 
"  From  this,"  says  Linnaus,  "  we  may  see  that  the 
structure  of  leaves  is  not  fortuitous,  but  destined  by  an 
omniscient  Creator,  to  answer  some  particular  end. 

Thk  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  among  the 
first  objects  that  forcibly  attract  the  attention  of  young 
children,  becoming  to  them  the  source  of  grat.li. -an....* 
which  are  among  the  purest  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 
a„l  of  which  m  the  indistinct  recollection  imparts  often 
a  fleeting  pleasure  to  the  most  cheerless  moments  of  ancr- 

hf  Who  does  not  look  back  with  feelings,  which  he  would  in 
vain  attempt  to  describe,  to  the  del  ghtful  rambles  which 
his  native  fields  and  meadows  afforded  to  his  earliest  years  ? 
Whodoes  not  remember,  or  at  least  fancy  that  he  remembers 

the  eager  activity  with  which  he  was  used  o  strip  nature  s 
an  c  of  >'s  embroidery,  nor  ceased  to  cull  the  scattered 
21  t  11  his  infant  ^ands  were  incapable  of  retaining 
the  accumulated  heap?  Who.  on  even  seeing  he  Brit 
violet  of  returning  spring,  much  more  on  inhaling  its 
sweetness,  or  in  catching  the  breeze  that  has  passed  over 
he  hSm  of  the  bean  or  of  the  woodbine,  docs  not  again 
enjoy  the  very  delights  of  his  early  chddhood? 

It  n  ay  be  said  that  the  pleasure  of  such  recollections  is 
for  he  most  part  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature;  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  original  enjoyment  appears  to  be  prin- 
•ina  lvofa  physical  character,  and  is.  no  doubt  intended 
rPlluce  at'the  moment  a  highly  *«^  though 
merely  physical  effect;  for  while  the  eye  ot  *eehUd  U 
attracted  by  the  unexpected  forms  and  colours  of  he  plants 
a  d  Howerapresentelto  his  view,  and  his  mind  is  ms tr- 
eated to  gratify  the  eager  desire  of  possessing  them,  he 
neouarilv  subjects  his  limbs  to  that  degree  of  cxere.se 
"ml  fatig  e  which  contributes  to  the  general  heal  h  of  l.» 
o  ly  Nor  let  such  pleasures  be  undervalued  ,„  ,c,r  MB- 
se  ucnce°  ticy  give  that  moderate  stimulus  to  the  whole 
sXm.  which  even  the  early  age  of  infancy  require.;  ttj 
by  ,hu  tmg  out  the  listlessness  dint  would  arise  iron nac- 
K-ity.  the) -become  eventually  the  source  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement. Kidp. 
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NINE    DAYS    IN    NORMANDY. 


STKEUT     IN     ROIEN 


Nohmaniiy  offers  peculiar  attractions  to  the  lovers  of  ricli 
Landscape  and  beautiful  cathedrals;  and  the  hope  of  much 
enjoyment  Brain  these  sources  was  the  occasion  of  the 
little  tow  now  described  in  the  Saturday  Magazine.  The 
traveller!  were  only  two;  a  few  days  were  all  that  could 
I).-  (pand,  and  those  wore  to  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  thence  proceeding  to  the 
-do  coast  of  France,  advancing  by  short  journeys  to 
Rouen,  and  returning  to  England  by  way  of  Havre-de- 
Grace.  So  rapid  a  movement,  the  whole  of  which  occupied 
no  more  than  sixteen  days,  could  only  entitle  us  to  speak  as 
partial  observers  ;  and  as  we  had  never  before  crossed  the 
Channel,  many  of  our  marvels  may  appear  common-place 
to  the  travelled  reader. 

We  must  not  say  much  about  the  Channel  Islands ;  but 
We  have  resolved  to  rob  Normandy  of  one  little  paragraph, 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  we  were  delighted  in 
Jersey  with  calm  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  sea-girt  Elizabeth's 
Castle,  the  picturesque  crag  which  at  low  water  is  the 
landing-place  at  St.  Helier's,  the  sweet  little  harbour 
of  Rozel,  the  venerable  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  seques- 
tered  Greve  de  Lecque,  bold  Plemont  Point,  and  rocky  St. 
Brolade's  Bay.  The  little  that  we  saw  of  Guernsey*,  also, 
and  the  environs  of  its  fine  town,  St.  Peter's  Port,  made  us 
long  for  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  that  fertile  island.  But 
Normandy  is  our  subject;  and  we  must  turn  over  the 
pages  of  our  journal,  till  we  come  to  our  passage  from  St. 
Helier'l  to  St.  Malo,  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  August,  1835. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  we  em- 

•  For  an  account  of  this  island  see  Saturday  JUacu:iii»,  Vol. 
IV.,  p.934. 
Vol.  VIII. 


harked  on  board  the  steamer,  George  Canning.  The  tide 
being  against  us,  we  were  about  six  hours  and  a  half  in 
performing  a  distance  of  28  miles. 

As  we  entered  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo,  several  French 
fishing-boats  passed  us,  in  which  we  amused  ourselves  by 
watching  the  sailors  chattering,  grimacing,  and  munching 
onions.  No  sooner  had  we  come  to  our  anchorage  than  we 
were  boarded  by  custom-house  officers  and  policemen,  each 
dressed  in  uniform.  The  town  appeared  to  be  well  fortified 
by  lofty  and  substantial  walls,  and  as  we  approached  the 
landing-place  in  a  boat,  we  perceived  that  soldiers  (who 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  33rd  regiment.)  were  quartered 
there  The  scene  which  first  presented  itself,  when  we 
had  passed  through  the  gates,  reminded  us  completely  of 
the  drawings  of  Prout,  (for  whom,  by  the  way,  we  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect,)  consisting  of  lofty  houses,  long 
windows,  frequent  colonnades,  gay  colours,  strange  cos 
tumes,  signs  hanging  over  the  doors  inscribed  with  letters 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  rude  and  heavy  vehicles  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  thoroughfare.  Our  Hotel  de  France  was  in 
the  narrow  Rue  do  Juifs,  and  a  strange  place  it  was ;  a 
dismal  prison-like  house,  very  high,  very  dark,  forming 
a  small  quadrangle,  on  one  side  of  which,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  was  the  public  room ;  opposite  to  that  the  kitchen, 
and  on  one  side  a  little  parlour  for  mine  host  and  hostess, 
where  they  watched  and  attended  to  the  comers :  on  the 
other  (if  we  mistake  not,)  the  pantry  and  other  offices. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the 
table  d'hote  in  the  dirty,  low.  and  dismal  apartment  used 
for  that  purpose.    After  our  repast  we  set  out  to  extricate 
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our  bagg.i  the  cu-tom-houso,   anil  M  procure  our 

passports,  the  difficult  ;ili  both  01  which  wa 

thai)    p-i*-    over    in    -  '■<■'■  c.    morel*    suggesting    I"   Inline 

■r*  are  far  irtint  than 

dinner,  and  ought  Brat  to  he  attended   to.     Business  being 

despatched,  we  t»>k  a  walk  round  the  walls  of  Si. 

and  bare,  while  there  wan  much  to  gratify  and  internal  the 

nual  offence  was   offered  to  another  ami)   of 

sense,  the  no»e:    O  the  misery  of  having  one's  abodi 

in  »o  ,  ..a  place!    The  evening  ended  with  the  an- 

ic  delicious  coffee,  a  soft  bed,  and  light  Bleep, 

Tuesday,  August  11. 
At  an  early  hour,  *ve  pot  into  a  Diligence  of  the  tinaller 
tort,  fasting,  for  we  were  told  that  we  should  have  break- 
fast on  the  journey.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when 
we  reached  Dol,  tho  place  appointed  for  our  repeat, 
where,  in  the  comer  of  u  small  inn  kiteheii,  parted  off 
by  a  curtain,  and  baring  an  earthen  floor,  wo  sat  down  to 
a  dish  of  mutton,  partly  stewed  and  partly  baked,  with 
potatoes  swimming  in  grease,  a  little  wine,  eider,  and 
some  common  fruits.  We  wore  amused  at  the  novelty  of 
this  entertainment,  and  being  very  hungry  were  glad 
to  partake  of  it  Breakfast  ended,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journev.  Hitherto  the  country  had  been  remarkably  un- 
interesting; but,  soon  after  leaving  Dol,  wo  passed  through 
a  rich  and  verdant  country,  abounding  in  attentive  and 
beautiful  prospeoU,  to  l'ont-Orson ;  then  the  rood  became 
dull  for  a  considerable  distance,  till  we  drew  near  to 
Avranchos,  where  there  was  much  to  attract  and  delight  the 
eye.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  was  the  ancient 
castle  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  now  a  state-prison,  standing  out 
in  the  sea,  within  seven  miles  of  which  we  passed,  with 
regret  that  we  could  not  spare  time  to  visit  it. 

I  vnchks  was  to  be  our  resting-place  for  the  night.  It 
stands  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  its  pros|>ccts  are 
extremely  beautiful.  Looking  from  Calvary,  (the  site  of 
an  ancient  cathedral,  destroyed  at  the  revolution,)  or  from 
the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Bill  is  almost  precipitous  beneath 
you,  ami  then  there  stretches  away  a  most  lovely  plain, 
mapped  out  in  meadows,  grove*,  and  woods,  and  bounded  by 
the  sea,  from  which  runs  up  an  arm  of  considerable  breadth, 
shooting  out  its  silvery  branches  in  various  directions.  At 
about  the  distance  Of  II  miles  appears  Mont  St.  Michel: 
and,  in  one  part,  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  misty  line  of 
coast  Having  feasted  our  eyes  upon  this  splendid  pro- 
spect, we  proceeded  to  walk  through  the  town  itself,  • 
the  market,  and  returned  by  the  boulevards  to  our  hotel. 
The  house  dignified  by  this  high-sounding  name,  would  be 
accounted  a  very  inferior  inn  at  home;  and  in  this,  as  well 
bj  iii  Bar  better  hotels,  man*  things  are  wanted  which  an 
Englishman  expects  to  find  in  his  own  country,  in  the  most 
Ordinary  house  of  entertainment  Chairs  and  tables  are 
the  only  furniture  of  the  sitting-room,  and  a  soft,  and 
probably  clean  bed,  the  only  comfort  (a  great  one  assu- 
redly,) of  the  bed-room.  The  Frenchman  knows  nothing 
of  the  luxury  of  a  fine  large  basin  of  cold  water  and  a 
rough  towel,  and,  therefore,  the  traveller  finds  nothing  but 
a  shallow  dish,  and  a  thin  smooth  napkin,  provided  to  aid 
bis  ablutions. 

The  day  had  been  intensely  hot,  and  we,  therefore,  en- 
joyed the  more  a  delicious  breeze  which  sprung  up  towards 
sunset.  At  about  eight  we  sat  down  to  supper,  which  con- 
sisted of  soup,  j1,  a  roasted  fowl,  vegetables, 
flummery,  and  fruit.  Tlte  hostess,  a  squat-figured  pcr- 
aonage,  with  quick  little  black  eyes,  sat  down  to  table  w  nh 
us,  and  entered  freely  into  conversation  with  her  guests,  at 
the  same  time  dispensing  her  viands  with  much  politeness 
and  attention.  Amongst  the  company  was  a  young  peasant, 
whose  head-gear  particularly  entertained  us.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  various  and  dissimilar 
caps  of  the  Norman  peasantry  in  general,  or  of  this  in 
particular ;  but  some  little  idea  of  it  may  be  formed,  if  we 
state  that  it  was  a  tube  of  pasteboard,  covered  with  muslin, 
not  less  than  two  feet  in  length,  growing  narrower  towards 
the  top,  but  not  pointed,  and  I  .ich  side  a  broad 
and  deep  wing  or  Bap.  Caps  of  a  similar  form  appear  to 
have  been  worn  by  people  of  distinction  in  our  own  country, 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  female  peasants  adhere  to 
ancient  costume,  and  are  remarkably  neat  in  their 
persons.    Many  English  families  reside  at  Avrancbee. 

Wednesday,  August  12. 

Wk  left  Avrancbea  this  morning,  soon  after  six  o'clock, 
for  Gra.wille.    The  country  between  these  towns  re- 


minded us  of  ii  Of  England,  being  verdant,  w,  1. 

wooded,  and  diversified  bj  lull  and  dale.  The  churches 
are     lew,    and    hitherto    wo    hav.  [led, 

the  total  absence  of  country  seats.     Granville   3  ■   far 

inferior  town  to  Si.  Malo,  but  has  much  the  advantage  in 
point  of  situation,  being  built  on  the  side  of  B  hill,  which 
juts  out  into  the  sea.     The  church   ii  ■  vorj  handsome 

structure,  mid  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  was  tin 

spectacle  altogether  novel  to  us.      High  mass  was  about  to 

bo  performed,  for  the  repose  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
Ports  by  the  murderous  plot  of  Fietehi.  We  saw  the  mili- 
tary procession  approach,  ami  to  our  surprise  observed  the 
soldiers  march  into  the  church  under  arms,  and  take  their 
places  without  uncovering  their  heads.  Immediate!)  the 
service  commenced,  the  voice-  of  chanting  priesta  wore 
heard,  and  the  fumes  of  fragrant  incense  arose.  The 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  increased  by  the  funeral  of 
a  soldier,  who  was  about  to  be  buried  with  military  honours. 
We  looked  along  the  ranks  to  observe  the  demeanour  of 
the  soldiers;  but  we  could  discover  no  marks  of  interest, 
or  even  attention  to  the  service,  and  many  were  convi 
and  laughing  with  their  comrades.  We  quitted  the  church 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pity  for  that  whole  assemblage, 
and  of  thankfulness  for  the  light  of  the  Reformation  under 
which  we  had  been  privileged  to  live. 

Wo   next  walked  through   llie  town   to  the   picturesque 
bathing-place,  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks.    | 
we  Brand  nol  le-s  than  a  hundred  people,  dispersed  along 
the  sands  in  little  groups,  and  adding  to  the  effect  bf  the 
scene  by  their  diversified  costumes.     Having   IpfeRI    two 
hours  at  Granville,  during  which  we  had  ample  time  i 
everything  worth)  of  notice,  we  proceeded  to  < 
This  town   also  rests  on  the  top  and  side  of  a  hill,  and  its 
beautiful  cathedral  is  seen  from  a  distance  towering  over 
the  whole. 

We  had  started   from  Avranches  at  six  in  the  morning, 
for  travellers  who  have  but  little  time  must  he  earn. 
we  reached  our  proposed  destination  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon.    The  hour  of  dinner  at  the  table  d'hote  being  Bl 
short  space  remained,  after  dressing  ourselv  oil  to 

the  cathedral :   but  we  wore    soon  obliged    to  hurry  hack  to 
tho  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  (poor  England,  how  much  is  thy 
character  misrepresented  by  ibis  uncleanl)  house Ij  ul< 
aftet  dinner,  we  once  more  sallied  t..rt li  U  survey  tlit  I 
tiful   cathedral.     A   simple    uniformity  Of   Style,    tin- 

pointed,  prevails  through  the  whole  building;  and  referring 
to  Mr.  Britton's  work  on  the  architecture  of  Normandy,  wo 
find  that  it  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century.  Ii  Ii  laid  to 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimei  1  we 

must  have  been  dull  indeed  not  to  have  admired  it,  albeit, 
unhappily,  unskilful  in  antiquarian  lore.  Bad  pictures,  and 
a  coaling  of  yellow  on  tin;  pillars  and  walls,  offended  our 
eye*  extremely.  Above  the  choir  rises  a  tower,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  is  open  to  the  church,  and  forms  what  is  com- 
monly called  u  lantern.  We  were  invited  by  the  sacristan 
to  ascend  and  enjoy  the  prospects.  Accordingly  we 
mounted  a  flight  of  'JjO  steps  to  the  top  of  the  tow  or,  a  i 
our  eyes  were  first  arrested  by  the  two  strikingly-elegant 
and   graceful    spires  of  the    cathedral,  which    rise    ut  the 

i  antraabe:  after  which  our  guide  pointed  out  the 

bishop's  palace,  with  its  garden  cut  out  in  formal 
the  hospital,  the  college,  the  handsome  church  of  St.  P 
and  the  island  of  JaMay,  di-lant    perhaps   10    miles,  ami 
thinking    it  would  afford  us  pleasure,  assured  us    it 
England.     We  cannot  leave  Coutanee  Cathedral  without 
remarking,  that  wo  were  highly  delighted  with  the  Western 
front    the  steeples  and  pinnacles  of  which  excited  our 
admiration. 

This  town  contains  no  other  object  of  interest,  but  in  the 
vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  called 

t,  in  much  preservation,  but  to  i  an  did  not 

know  of  their  existence   till  we  were   far  av.  hun- 

ned  the  public  -upper-table,  ami  having  taken  some  deli- 
cious coffee  retired  to  our  apartments. 

Thursday,  Auocst  13. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  morning  wa  left  our  uncomfortable 
quarters  at   the   Hotel  d'Aiigloiorrc.      The  very  str. 
roads  are  wearisome,   but  the  country  during    our  a 
day's    journey    has   been    generally    pleasing;    often    rich 
anil  beautiful.       Orchards    abound    in    that    part    of 
m.nidy    through    which    wo    have    hitherto    travelled,    and 
flax  and  hemp   are  much    cultivated.     Our  vebi 
been  a  century  behind  those   of  England  ;  sometime!  our 
carnage  has  resembled  a  tilted  cart  on  springs,  conveying 
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nine-    passenger*.  W  three  b«nche*;    somotimos  wo  have 

rambling  double-bodied   coach,  containing 

even  on  the  roof;  end  wo  have 

I n    drawn   by  tWO   borMt,    In   (lire.  .    hy    five,   of 

which  t li r-  by  six,  a  single  home  lead- 

.  then  two.    Tin?  driven  are  negligent)  Qnd 

hazarda  by  leaving  their  horses;  they  urge  them 
ii. 1  b)  loud  vociferation*,  and  ilio  crack  of  the  whip. 

lir  to  lay,  that  ugly  and  grotesque  at  are  the 
appearance  and  equipment!  of  these  public  eerrlages,  we 
fbund  then  ible  to  travel  in.    Our  destination  this 

da]  waa  Bayeux,  on  our  way  to  which  we  read 
ili  ■  beal  town  by  fur  that  we  havo  seen,  containing  wide 
ami    airy    streets,    handsome   houses,   and    elegant    public 
buildings.    The  ohurch  is  a  large  structure,  hut  we  could 
.  vonture  to  stop  within  the  door  fbr  a  moment 

\V  •  we \t  to. travel  in  a  rickctty  three-bodied  phaeton 

drawn  by  one  bone,  and  driven  by  an  old  woman  who  wore 
neither  bonnet  nor  shawl.  She  entertained  us  much  by 
bet  determination  to  keep  before  a  diligence  drawn  hy  six 
horses,  and  by  the  attitudes  and  vehement  language  with 
whir'  ced  the  driver  if  be  attempted  to  pass  us. 

At  length  her  bone  showed  symptoms  of  wtigue,  and  she 
endeavoured  to  retire  from  the  contest  creditably,  hy  draw- 
ing  up  at  a  cottage-door,  and  getting  out  to  converse  with 
its  inhabitants ;  meanwhile,  the  diligence  drove  on,  and  we 

Arrived  al   Hvym  >  much  reason  to  praise  it. 

English  people  In  travelling,  think  moan  of  the  accommo- 
dations  afforded  at  the  inns,  and  hero  we  had  more  comfort 
than  we  have  hitherto  found.  Our  rooms  are  spacious  and 
their  furniture  good;  and  we  have  the  luxury  of  ruga 
by  our  bed-sides.  Hut  Wa  have  still  occasion  to  cast  a  sor- 
rowful look  upon  the  washing-etand,  where  a  shallow  dish, 
and  an  ewer  which  can  scarcely  hold  a  quart  of  water, 
appear   in   deplorable  contrast  with  our   recollections  of  an 

lish  dressing-room.      L'Hotel  de   Luxembourg,    our 
pi.s, nt  quartan,  is  a  large  and  commodious  house,  equal 

in  its  accommodations  to  a  -rend  or  third  rate  inn  in 
England  J    not    to   neat,   but   still   not   so  untidy   as  to   be 

iusly   uncomfortable}.     At  five   o'clock,  ■    handsome 

dinner  was    served    in   the   public   room,  where    la, lies    and 

inen  s:it  dow  n  together,  according  to  universal  custom. 
Our  numben  amounted  to  about  twenty.  The  common 
order   in  which   the  compain   partook  of  the   repast  was  as 

. s;  —  i.  Soup, containing  cabbage  and  bream.  2.  Bread 

iiiitter.       .'!.     Melon.       •!.     Fowl    roast,    or   pigs'    feet 
I,   or   both.      .').    Roast    veal.     6.   Haricots,    (•'."#., 

French  beans  taken  out  of  the  pods,)  and  carrots  di 

i  peculiar  fashion;  these  vegetables  not  being  eaten 

with   the    meat.      7.   Custards.      (J.    A   VarletJ   of  fruits.      A 

verj  light  and  pleasant  claret,  called  vin  ordinaire,  with  or 
without  water,  is  the  usual  beverage,  and  there  is  00 sitting 

after  dinner.    As  the  French  breakfast  may  be  jealous  if 

we  here  speak  only  of  dinner,  we  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
I  id  terms  with  it.  (for  it  agreed  with  us  very  well,)  by 
rving,  that  yesterday  at  Granville,  there  appeared  on 
the  table,  besides  bread  and  butter,  stewed  lish,  mutton- 
chops,  prawns,  and  hot  roust  fowl,  pears,  apricots,  and 
plums,  eider  and  water.  Wine,  tea,  or  coffee,  might  be 
procured  In  extra  payment. 

town  of  Bafeux  is  pretty,  abounds  in  good  houses, 
and    is   not   quite   so  offensive    to   the   olfactory   nerves    as 

Granville,  Coutance,  and  memorable   st.  Malo.     Before 

dinner  we  sallied  forth  to  take   a  peep  at  the  cathedral,  for 

time  was  precious  with  us,    and  we  were   anxious   to   make 

the  most  of  it.     We  looked  up  at  the  western  front,  pausing 

moment,   passed   through    a  door   into  the  nave,   and 

then  hurried  hack,  anticipating  a  great  treat  frees  this  little 
i,  and  regretting  the  necessity  which  compel*  travellers, 

as  well  as  our  other  folks,  to  cat.  Wa  hit  the  table  as 
soon  as  we  could  without  rudeness,  and  l>ciit  our  steps 
towards  the  maiorie,  where  the  famous  tapestry  is  to  bo 
.  An  aged  dame  conducted  us  by  a  handsome  staircase 
into  a  spacious  mom,  where  she  Unlocked  a  pannet  in  the 
wainscot,  and  drew  out  the  precious  mil.  said  to  be  the 
work  of  William  the  Conquerors  queen,  Matilda,  and  repre- 
Benting  the  course  of  events  which  led  to  her  victorious 
husband's  p  t  the  throne  of  England*. 

We  then  returned  to  the  cathedral,  and  notwithstanding 
the  risk  WO  may  run  of  being  despised  by  the  antiquary, 
we  shall  venture  to  confess   that  it  delighted  us   infinitely 

•  A  i  of  the  tapestry,  followed  by  a  sketch  of  its  history 

and  contents,  and  an  sot  >  be  found  in 

Vol.  11.,  p.  lunfay  Magartnt. 


more  than  Coutance.     Sbsll  we  attempt  to  explain   bow 
this  happened?    The  antiquary  enters  ilm  strurtur. 
certain  principles  of  taste,  notions  of  I  ,,„(  know- 

ledge of  thu  charu,  tcristic  styli  uUr  ssres,  tnd 

hy  the  application  of  these  be  (arm*  hii  judgment,  .. 
pleased  or  offended.    The  uninitiated  liter  hand, 

s  primarily  by  the  general  effect,  and  that  which  is' 
grand,  or  rich,  will  engage  his  admiration,  although  the 
round  arch  and  the  pointed  maybe  neighbour*,  and  thu 
ornament  of  one  age  or  style  may  have  crept  in  amongst 
the  productions  of  another.  And,  in  the  second  place,  flie 
unskilful  observer  may  often  derive  more  enjoyment  than 
ihe  learned,  from  the  contemplation  of  some  transept  or 
ohapelwhieb  is  not  in  harmony  with  ihe  rest  of  the  building, 
becauso  of  bis  ignorance  of  the  thi>  as  it  may, 

while  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  udinir.   I 
were    enlightened  enough  to  believe   that    it   would    have 
been   far  more  creditable  to  have  been  the  or 
it  than  of  Bayeux,  our  pleasurable  sensations  in  the  latter 
were  infinitely  greater.     The  aboil  ■mealed  to  M  magnt- 
Wltb  clustered  Gothic  pillars  and  arches.     Tho  nave 
is  Saxon,  and  is  divided  from  the  choir,  (with   pain  be  it 
recorded,)  by  a  screen  of  Grecian  columns.     Here  we  lin- 
gered with  pleasure  till  it  was  almost  dark,   musing  on 
many  things,  and  anticipating   the  lime  when  the  worship 
of  images  and  pictures,  and  consecrated  wafers,  shall  ■ 
ir  this  beautiful  temple,   and  ihe  gospel  of  the  Redeemer 
shul  DO  preached  in  simplicity  and  truth. 

Bayeux  Cathedral  is  of  the  dale  of  tho  early  part  of  tho 
twelfth  ceniury.    We  left  it  with  a  longing  lingering  look, 
walked  about  the  town  for  half  an  hour,  and  return 
coffee,  and  to  bed. 

Friday,  August  1  I. 
From  Bayeux  we  had  an  easy  journey  to  Cae*.  starting 
at   Ave  in  the  morning,  and  reaching  our  destination  soon 
after  nine.     As  soon  as  we  had  taken   possession  of  our 
apartments  in  the  Hotel  d'Espaguc,  (the  house  to  which  we 
had  been  recommended,  but  certainly  inferior  to  the  II 
d'Angleterrc.)  wo   inquired    for  the   British  Consul,  who 
most  obligingly  provided  us  with  a  guide.     We  first  went 
to  tho  Hotel  de  \  die,  where  we  were  introduced  to  a  good 
library,   and   to   a   picture-gallery    in   which    were    many 
pleasing  painting*.     We  next  visited  the   cathedral  i 
Stephen  (St.  Klienne),  which,   although  a  choice  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture,  did  Dot  strike  us  with  that  m:i 
grandeur  which  we  imagine  to  belong  to  that  style.     In 
once  attain  venturing  on  this  delicate  ground,  we  must  re- 
mark that  pre  ha.  d  ourselves  unlearned  in  these 
matters,  while  we  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  state  how 
wo  were  affected   by  the  several  splendid  temples   through 
Whtefa  we  have  walked,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  out 
sources   of   our   sensations.      St.    Klienne   was    built   by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  before  the  high  altar  is  a  stone, 
which  professes  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was  buried. 

Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  describes  the  death  and 
burial  of  that  monarch  in  the  following  terms: — "  Septem- 
ber 'Jlh,  1088.  Now  was  the  time  conic  of  King  William's 
death,  ending  his  days  in  Normandy.  But  see  the  un- 
happiness  of  all  human  felicity,  for  his  breath  and  his 
servants  forsook  him  both  together;  the  latter  leaving  him 
as  if  his  body  should  bury  itself.  How  many  hundreds 
held  land  of  him  in  knight's  service  ?  whereas  now  neither 
knight  nor  esquire  to  attend  him.  At  last,  with  much  ado, 
his  corpse  are  brought  in  mean  manner  to  be  interred  at 
Caen.  As  they  were  prepared  for  the  earth,  a  pi 
person  forbids  the  burial,  till  satisfaction  was  made  unto 
Una,  because  the  king  had  violently  taken  from  him  that 
ground  on  which  that  church  was  erected.  IX>th  not 
Solomon  say  true  ?  .-1  kjajsj  dog  is  better  than  a  d<  ml  lion, 
— when  such  a  little  cur  durst  snarl  at  the  corpse  of  a 
king  and  a  conqueror.  At  last,  the  monks  of  Caen  made 
a  composition,  and  the  body  was  buried.  And  it  was  long 
before  this  king's  corpse  could  get  peaceable  possession  of 
a  grave,  so  since,  by  a  firm  ejection,  he  hath  been  ousted  of 
the  same; — when  French  soldiers,  a.d.  1562,  (amongst 
whom  some  Kngliah  were  mingled,)  under  Chatilion,  con- 
ducting the  remnant  of  those  which  escaped  in  the  battle 
of  Dreux,  took  the  city  of  Caen  in  his  way,  (out  of  pre- 
tence, forsooth,  to  seek  for  some  treasure  supposed  to  be 
hid  in  his  tomb.)  most  barbarously  and  cowardly  brake  up 
his  coffin,  and  cast  his  bones  out  of  the  same." 

Close  to  the  cathedral  stands  the  college,  a  school  of 
some  note,  in  which  are  many  childrei.  >  parent*. 

Time  not  allowing  us  to  risit  it,  we  proceeded  to  the  hospital 
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provided  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  for  Lunatic*,  called 
Le  Bon  Sauveur,  through  which  we  were  conducted  in  a  most 
obliging  manner,  by  an  intelligent  and  communicative 
young  priest.  We  had  unfortunately  arrived  when  the 
children  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  were  at  dinner,  and 
on  that  account  had  tome  difficulty  in  gaining  admission, 
but  our  guide  begged  us  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  telling  us 
he  should  be  able  presently  to  bring  one  of  the  scholars 
before  us.  The  young  person  with  whom  ho  returned 
to  the  apartment,  seemed  to  be  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen year*  of  age,  he  had  a  fine  quick  black  eye,  and  an 
animated  countenance.  A  black  board  was  suspended 
against  the  wall,  and  the  priest  having  made  a  few  rapid 
signs,  which  occupied,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  the 
young  man  wrote  a  question  upon  the  board  with  chalk, 
"  What  is  the  capital  of  England  ?"  and  gave  the  answer 
below,  "London."  Other  questions  were  subjoined,  as, 
'•  The  river  on  which  London  is  situated  ?"  "  The  number 
of  kingdoms  included  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ?" 
"  The  number  of  counties  in  England?'*  "  The  name  of 
the  prince  who  went  from  France  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land?" These  questions  were  correctly  answered.  It  was 
then  asked,  "  Won  did  William  the  Conqueror  die?"  The 
young  man  wrote  in  reply,  "  I  have  never  read." 

Our  friend  the  priest  next  conducted  us  to  the  garlens 
of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  through  the  spacious  insttutinn 
itself,  in  which  every  attention  appeared  to  be  paid  to  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  its  unhappy  inmates.  After 
this  we  took  our  leave,  and  walked  through  many  streets, 
crossed  a  market  in  which  the  country-people  were  assem- 
bled in  front  of  a  desecrated  church,  now  used  as  a  corn- 
market,  and  proceeded  onwards  to  the  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
(St.  Peter.)  The  chancel  is  rich  in  Gothic  ornament,  par- 
ticularly the  roofs  of  some  of  the  chapels  behind  the 
high  altar;  the  whole,  however,  is  lamentably  disfigured 
by  white  and  yellow  wash,  which  has  not  only  given  a  bad 
colour  to  the  sculpture,  but  deprived  it  of  its  sharpness, 
and  given  it  the  appearance  of  plaster.  The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  extremely  beautiful,  particularly  the  eastern  end, 
and  the  lancet-windowed  tower  surmounted  by  its  graceful 
spire. 

We  next  visited  the  hospital  adjoining  the  Abbaye  aux 
Dames,  appropriated  partly  to  the  aged,  and  partly  to  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  The  rooms  are  very  large,  clean, 
and  airy;  and  the  whole  establishment  is  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  Both  here  and  at  the  Bon  Sauveur,  we  found  those 
active  and  benevolent  creatures,  the  Soeurs  de  Charitr, 
(sisters  of  charity,)  an  order  whose  whole  lives  are  em- 
ployed in  performing  offices  of  kindness  towards  their 
suffering  fellow -creatures,  often  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
comfort  and  repose.  The  Abbaye  aux  Dames  is  described 
by  Mr.  Britton  as  "  an  indubitable  and  almost  unaltered 
specimen  of  genuine  Norman  architecture." 

This  walk  occupied  many  hours,  the  sun  was  hotter  than 
we  had  felt  it  since  our  arrival  in  France,  and  the  way 
rugged,  and  distressing  to  the  feet ;  we  therefore  felt  much 
fatigued  when  we  reached  our  hotel.  Caen  is  a  large  and 
very  fine  city.  Besides  the  churches  mentioned  above, 
there  are  many  others  of  great  beauty ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  handsome  public  buildings,  amongst 
which  the  courts  of  law  may  be  specified.  The  principal 
streets  are  wide,  the  houses  large  and  lofty,  and  built  of 
stone;  and  here,  as  in  other  French  towns,  a  light  and 
picturesque  effect  is  produced  by  the  striped  shades,  blue, 
red,  and  white,  which  extend  over  the  shop  windows  to 
protect  the  goods  from  the  sun.  In  the  evening  we  strolled 
as  far  as  the  promenade,  a  shady  walk,  extending  half 
round  a  spacious  meadow,  and  open  for  the  public  accom- 
modation. We  also  contrived  to  find  our  way  again  to  St. 
Pierre,  and  the  second  view  of  that  church  increased  our 
admiration.  Certainly  the  tower  and  steeple  are  very 
beautiful,  and  the  long  lancet  windows  of  the  former,  with 
their  receding  folds  of  many  pillars,  and  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  whole,  claimed  our  unqualified  praises. 

Saturday,  August  IS. 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  has  been  our  rule  and 
practice.  This  morning  we  rose  at  four,  and  at  a  quarter 
alter  five  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  coupe  of  a  dili- 
gence of  the  largest  sixe.  This  carriage  presents  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  an  English  eye.  It  is  a  long, 
cumbrous  vehicle,  of  great  capacity,  having  three  distinct 
bodies  for  inside  passengers,  two  being  like  our  stage- 
coaches, only  far  more  rooim,  and  the  front  Inxly  (coupe) 
resembling  a  chariot  or  post-cbaise.     We  bad  an  ample 


seat,  stuffed  back  and  sides,  and  space  to  extend  our  legs 
at  full  length.  On  the  roof  there  was  accommodation  in 
the  front  for  four  or  five  passengers,  over  whom  a  sort 
of  cabriolet  head  is  extended.  The  country  around  Caen 
is  extremely  uninteresting,  and  the  roads  wearisome  fur 
their  straightness.  We  still  could  see  no  traces  of  resident 
gentry,  nor  even  of  wealthy  farmers.  Hitherto  we  huvo 
only  met  one  equipage  since  wo  landed,  it  was  I  very 
handsome  chariot,  drawn  by  three  noble  horses  abreast. 
Finding  no  objects  to  entertain  us  by  the  way.  we  closed 
our  eyes,  and  attempted  to  shorten  the  journey  by  dozing  a 
little;  till  at  length  the  scenery  around  us  improved. 
From  the  broad  open  fields,  brown  and  bare,  the  harvest 
being  over,  we  descended  into  a  low  and  marshy  district, 
which  soon  brought  us  to  tho  foot  of  a  long  steep  hill,  the 
verdure  and  beauty  of  which  charmed  us  greatly;  and  the 
change  of  scenery  had  a  cheering  effect  upon  our  spirits. 
Wo  walked  up  tho  hill  to  eose  the  horses.  From  this  spot 
to  Lisicux  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  aspect  of 
the  country,  and  had  evidently  entered  a  district  which 
was  far  better  attended  to  than  any  that  we  had  seen. 
Instead  of  mean  houses,  destitute  of  gardens,  mid  pre- 
senting no  tokens  of  being  cared  lor,  we  had  now  before 
us  neat  cottages,  and  occasionally  villas,  with  gardens,  in 
which  the  proprietors  evidently  took  a  just  pride,  filled  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  buildings 
were  constructed  of  a  frame-work  of  timber,  painted  black, 
with  the  intervals  filled  up  with  lath  and  plaster,  or  I 
white-washed.  Some  houses  were  of  brick,  red,  or  parti- 
coloured, but  generally  evincing  care  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitant  for  their  appearance,  and  often  good  taste. 

The  town  of  Lisikux  itself  was  to  us  the  most  uttraetive 
of  any  that  we  had  seen.  Its  aspect  is  cheerful,  and  an 
air  of  comfort  seemed  to  hang  upon  it,  and  around  it.  It 
is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  fertilo  and  well-wooded  hill;  its 
houses  are  of  a  less  ambitious  height  than  those  of  Caen, 
and  (like  those  already  described  as  scattered  along  the 
road  by  which  we  had  approached  it,)  were  built  of  large 
black  timbers,  with  intervening  white  plaster.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  at  Lisicux  we  were  not  poisoned  by  the  odious 
smells  which  had  offended  us  so  much  in  other  p 
Here  we  breakfasted,  and  afterwards  ran  up  to  the  caihe- 
dral,  a  beautiful  monument  of  the  architectural  skill  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  date  which 
Mr.  Britton  assigns  to  it.  This  spacious  and  elegant 
cathedral  was  crowded  by  a  large  congregation,  which  had 
met  to  do  honour  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Assumpt; 
the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  popish  festivals. 
The  Norman  costumes  had  in  our  eyes  a  novel  effect 
We  afterwards  observed,  that  the  peasantry  were  keeping 
holiday  in  their  best  attire;  and  that  in  whatever  H  the 
village  churches  (many  of  them  of  'great  beauty,)  wo 
entered,  the  day  was  being  religiously  observed. 

The  hill  by  which  we  left  Lisieux  is  pretty,  and  our 
road  skirted  with  villas,  and  small  country-seats.  But 
soon  our  way  became  dull,  the  long  straight  avenues  of 
apple-trees  seemed  almost  interminable;  and  often  we  fixed 
our  eyes  upon  some  object  before  us,  which  we  did  not 
reach  for  full  twenty  minutes.  However,  neat  houses  and 
pretty  villages  occasionally  appeared  to  break  the  monotony, 
and  we  were  glad  to  observe  that  the  peasants  had  gar- 
nished their  cottages,  and  cultivated  their  gardens,  with 
considerable  care  and  taste.  The  approach  to  Brioune,  (a 
manufacturing  town,)  would  have  afforded  a  good  so 
for  the  pencil;  we  descended  into  a  rich  vnlle>.  crossed  a 
stream  which  turned  many  mills,  and  then  wound  our  way 
out  amongst  the  hills.  And  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  Rouen,  (our  destination  this  day,)  we 
again  found  occasion  to  shut  up  the  books  which  we  occa- 
sionally read,  and  to  look  before   and  around    us.     Our 

position  in  the  carriage  was  favourable  for  the  MTJOJ Bl 

of  scenery  whenever  it  presented  itself,  the  driver  being 
far  above  our  windows,  and  there  being  no  object  what- 
ever to  intercept  our  view.  Our  road  wound  amongst 
wooded  hills,  and  at  the  point  where  Rouen  first  appears 
in  the  distance,  and  the  Seine,  silvery  bright,  is  seen  pur- 
suing its  tortuous  course  for  manv  miles  through  the  valley 
below,  the  prospect  is  striking  and"  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
To  our  eyes,  accustomed  to  a  less  transparent  atmosphere, 
Rouen  appeared  to  be  only  a  few  miles  distant;  but  we 
were  an  hour  and  a  half  in  reaching  it,  from  the  top  of 
this  eminence,  and,  at  the  same  tune,  were  travelling  at 
about  the  rale  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Indeed,  wc  had  no  right  to  complain  either  of  slowness 
or  discomfort  in  this  day's  journey.     We  had  abundance  of 
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room,  and  the  springs  of  the  carnage  were  so  well  con- 
trived  lluit  wo  were  not  jarreil  or  otherwise  incommoded  by 
the  roughest  parts  of  the  road.  On  changing  horses  there 
was  scarcely  time  to  alight  for  a  moment;  and  when  we 
wcro  in  motion  it  was  strange  and  entertaining  enough  to 
see  tho  six  animals,  thro ■  abreast,  galloping,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  with  their  long  manes  and  tails  Hying  in 
tho  air,  their  grotesque  collars,  and  heavy  trappings, 
swinging  from  side  to  side,  and  each  appearing  perfectly 
independent  of  the  rest,  plunging  along  their  way,  and 
kicking  up  a  dust  to  the  sound  of  the  cracking  whip,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  voiturier,  or  coachman,  who  continually 
urged  them  forward  by  his  vociferations. 

Roukn  is  a  very  large  city,  and  we  drove  through  it  for 
a  considerable  distance  before  we  reached  our  journey"s 
end.  Wo  alighted  in  the  court-yard  of  an  inn  situated 
in  a  dark  and  narrow  street,  a  little  before  six  o'clock;  and 
having  strenuously  resisted  all  the  attempts  that  were 
made  to  indue*  us  to  lodge  there,  placed  our  baggage  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  and  directed  the  porter  to  conduct  us  to  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  to  which  we  had  been  recommended. 
We  were  obliged  to  ascend  to  the  fifth  floor  for  apartments, 
hut  we  found  no  other  reason  than  this  for  objecting  to 
them;  though  small  they  were  clean  and  comfortable. 
This  house  is  altogether  of  a  superior  order  to  those  which 
we  have  seen  before,  its  situation  is  open  and  airy,  being 
on  the  quay,  and  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  river, 
the  handsomo  stone  bridge,  and  bridge  of  boats,  suburban 
meadows,  hills,  &c.  Before  dinner  we  sallied  forth,  and 
walked  up  one  of  the  principal  streets,  but  even  at  that 
early  hour  tho  shops  were  being  closed ;  however,  we  had 
enough  to  entertain  us  in  those  curious  old  houses*  which 
our  artists  have  so  much  delighted  to  draw,  and  suddenly 
to  our  no  small  joy  we  pounced  upon  the  cathedral.  But 
wo  could  only  stop  for  a  moment  and  wonder,  and  surfeit 
ourselves  with  its  richness,  for  wo  had  promised  to  return 
immediately  to  dinner.  That  business  being  over,  (surely 
meals  are  rather  matters  of  necessity  than  pleasure  to 
tfane-bound  travellers!)  we  strolled  forth  upon  the  quay 
which  was  now  literally  crowded  with  well-dressed  people, 
some  lounging  up  and  down  the  spacious  promenade,  and 
others  sitting  on  chairs  which  mignt  be  hired  for  a  small 
sum.  A  few  of  these  were  seen  sipping  coffee  or  liqueurs, 
•applied  by  the  adjacent  cafes,  and  three  or  four  might  lie 
observed  who  had  been  extravagant  enough  to  engage  two 

•  For  a  farther  illustration  of  the  architecture  and  internal  arrange- 
ncnt  of  tho  city  of  Koucn,  sea  Saturday  MagariiM,  Vol.  VI 11., 
p.  17.  where  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  Gross*  Horlogt,  or  Great 
Clock. 


chairs  for  their  better  repose.     Altogether  we  were  much 
entertained  by  this  moving  scene,  and  by  the  vivacity  and 
cheerfulness  of  tho  people  who  had   collected   togetl 
see  and  be  seen.     Having  walked  till  we  were  weary,  we 
took  our  coffee  and  went  to  bed. 

Sunday,  August  16. 
YVk  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a 
day  set  apart  by  infinite  wisdom  for  man's  preparation 
for  the  life  to  come.  Consistently  with  this  view, — a  view 
strictly  accordant,  as  we  solemnly  believe,  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  word  of  God, — we  certainly  could  not 
regard  it  as  a  season  of  worldly  business  or  recreation  ; 
yet  it  has  never  been  associated  in  our  minds  with 
gloominess,  it  has  rather  been  welcomed  as  a  day  of  cheer- 
fulness and  peace.  Happiness  may  surely  exist  where 
neither  boisterous  mirth  nor  idle  levity  have  place;  and 
experience  has  taught  multitudes  of  the  most  estimable  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  that  the  "  sweet  day  of  rest''  is  made 
joyful  by  its  connexion  with  a  better  and  happier  world, 
which  reflects  some  rays  of  its  light  upon  the  eye  which 
often  gazes  upon  it,  and  which  promotes  a  cheering  ac- 
quaintance with  that  gracious  Being  who  is  tho  author  and 
giver  of  all  good  things.  Thus  regarding  the  Sabbath, 
melancholy  thoughts  would  not  ordinarily  result  from  a 
participation  in  its  holy  employments,  but  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  its  abuse 
and  profanation.  For  such  feelings  abundant  occasion 
was  afforded  by  the  first  and  only  Sunday  which  we  spent 
in  France.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory  day;  our  thoughts 
involuntarily  glanced  at  futurity,  and  awakened  apprehen- 
sions of  the  saddest  description.  Our  chambers,  as  already 
intimated,  overlooked  the  quay,  and  from  our  windows, 
whilst  wo  were  dressing,  we  perceived  that  many  of  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  the  week-day  were  going  forward  ; 
labourers  were  seen  in  their  working-dresses,  and  just 
under  our  windows  a  cart  was  receiving  its  load  of  com- 
modities, which  were  piled  together  at  the  landing-place. 
Wo  were  surprised,  for  we  fancied  that  the  hours  not  given 
to  religion  were  appropriated  to  amusement ;  we  were 
grieved,  for  we  remembered  that  the  day  was  holy,  and  we 
hoped  that  such  encroachments  of  the  world  upon  the  hal- 
lowed day  of  rest  might  never  be  permitted  in  our  own 
favoured  country. 

Our  plan  for  tho  day  was  to  attend  the  Protestant 
vice,  and  to  employ  so  much  as  we  thought  fit  to  spend 
abroad    in   witnessing  the    Roman   Catholic  service,    and 
visiting  the  beautiful  temples  which  former  ages  had  dedi- 
cated to  God.     Tho  time  for  Protestant  worship  was  eleven. 
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before  which  a  little  time  was  it  our  disposal,  and  we  em- 
ployed it  in  visiting  tho  cathedral.  On  our  way,  we  were 
astonished  and  disgusted  to  perceive,  that  the  Lord's  Day 
waa  made  a  day  of  merchandise.  Nearly  evert  shop  was 
open;  goods  were  placed  outside,  as  usual,  lubellcd  with 
their  prices ;  the  watch-maker,  the  umbrella-maker,  tailor. 
and  so  on,  were  all  to  be  seen  at  their  several  trades,  and 
tho  stone-mason  chipped  his  stones,  and  tho  bricklayer 
prosecuted  his  labour.  In  a  large  area,  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  we  found  a  full  market :  the  nursery  gardeners 
and  fruiterers  were  there  with  abundance  of  Mowers  and 
shrubs,  peas  and  melons.  A  very  wry  few  shops  were 
shut ;  here  and  there  a  pretence  of  respect  for  the  day 
appeared  to  bo  made  by  the  closing  of  ono  or  two  shutter* : 
but  it  »e  had  not  otherwise  known  it,  we  should  not  have 
.  anything  that  we  saw,  that  wo  were  walk- 
H    ten  on  Sunday. 

le  cathedral  at  a  moment  when  a  proces- 
sion was  gliding  through  its  magnificent  ni-lcs,  chanting 
the  Latin    ■  1  be   train   of  priests  advanced   up  the 

centre  of  the  nave,   entered  the  choir  by  P  gate, 

and  reached  the  high  altar,  where  bowingta  and  gesture*. 
and  muttering  of  prayers  in  an  unknown  tonga*,  kilting 
of  books  and  crucifixes,  ringing  of  bells,  and  waving  of 
incense,  filled  us  with  sad  thoughts.  The  congregation, 
seated  on  chairs  outside  the  choir,  around  and  behind  the 
altar,  ami  in  the  several  adjacent  chapels,  (particularly  that 
dedicated  i  in  Mary.)  seemed  not  to  be  partici- 

pating in  i  s  which  the  priests  were  performing, 

but  rather  engaged  in  private  exercises:  in  this  opinion, 
however,  we  may  have  been  mistaken.  There  was  much 
appcarauce  of  devotion  amongst  them. 

Altera  time  the  chanting  ceased,  and  the  priests  and 
congregation  adjourned  to  the  nave,  where  chairs  were  pro- 
vided for  those  who  were  willing  and  able  to  pay  a  small 
sum  for  the  use  of  them.  The  Epistle  and  Gospel  were 
there  read  in  French  from  a  pulpit,  and  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  Gospel,  which  happened  to  be  the  parable 
of  the  publican  and  pharisee.  We  were  not  near  enough 
to  catch  all  that  the  preacher  said,  and  in  order  to  our 
attending  the  Protestant  service,  it  was  necessary  for  ur  to 
leave  the  cathedral  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
sermon  :  hut  what  we  did  hear  and  understand,  was  quite 
unexceptionable,  being  a  faithful  description  of  the  two 
men  who  "  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray." 

This  cathedral  is  described  by  Mr.  Britton  as  having 
been  built  at  different  periods,  commenting  probably  about 
the  year  ISM,  and  being  completed  in  15.1*.  It  is  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  of  ureal  extent,  and  highly  omami 

astern  windows  are  perfection,  of  the  lancet  form, 
and  with  purple  and  blue  for  their  prevailing  colours.  A 
brilliant  circular  window,  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  purple, 
in  which  the  lighter  colours  are  central,  and  the  darker 
occupy  the  outer  part,  also  drew  forth  our  admiration.  The 
paintings  here  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other  churches 
which  we  have  seen  in  Normandy,  where  the  specimens  of 
the  art  are  generally  very  poor.  We  admired  the  altar- 
Mi  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin ;  the  subject  is  the  infant 
Jesus,  with  his  Mother  and  toe  Shepherds,  over  whom  il 
seen  the  choir  of  angels,  finely  executed.  We  were  also 
pleased  with  a  picture,  by  a  modern  artist  of  Koiien,  re- 
presenting Christ  just  taken  from  the  cross,  and  being 
•v  burial.  A  painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  bj  a 
celebrated  master,  did  not  detain  us  so  long  as  it  probably 
ought  to  have  done. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  tho  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  or  temple  as  it  is  called,  an  old  church,  which  was 
given  to  its  present  occupants  after  the  Revolution.     The 

ted  to  three  hundred,  (three 
hundred  Protest  of  the  largest  cities  in  Pre 

I  half  appeared  to  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  and 
there  were  a  few  strangers  as  well  as  ourselves.    As  in  the 
Roman  Catholic   churches,    they  were,   for  the 
seated  in   chairs.     We  shall  describe  the  services  of  thi- 
ng.   The  reader,  who  is  a  layman,  and  holds  a  similar 
If  clerks,  began  the   religious  I  ritb   a 

brief  •  r-book,  after  which  he 

read  a  chaptrr  of  the  Old  Testamc'nt,  with  an  explanation 
and  reflections  on  the  same  from  a  printed  commentary. 
That  w»s  foil  w<d  !•■.  beard  a  part  of 

the  thirteenth  chapter  itthcw,  with  annotations  as 

before.     The  T  re  next  repeated,  and 

our  Lord's  summary  of  them,  under  the  two  great  heads  of 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  was  added.  Thus  far  tho 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Lecturer,  or  Reader.     The 


Pastor,  or  Minister,  now  entered  the  pulpit,  and,  having 
I  up  a  prayer  according  to  a  printed  lorin,  gave  out 
another  psalm,  which  was  sung:  he  then  prayed  extem- 
pore, anil  preached  a  sound  and  Useful  sermon  on  the  U  It, 
Matt.  xin.  ,'tl — It,  apparently  without  any  not,  ~  After 
the  sermon  thev  sang,  then  tile  pastor  icid  a  foi;o  of  -tip- 
plicatioii  and  tntwremton,  which  included  the  I. oids 
Prayer,  and  was  followed  by  the  Apostles'  Creed 
psalm  was  sung,  and  tho  ncluded  with  a: 

diction.     None  of  the  congregation  knelt:  thi 
to  pray,  and  read  and  sang  silling.     The  tunes  were  very 
mournful,    heavy,    and    monotonous,  and  the  vi 
accompanied  by  an  organ. 

We    could    not     help    thinking    of  the    old    II 
amongst  whose  descendants  we  had  now  joined   in   public 
worship.     Although  the  Protestant  religion  oppi  in  lobe 
but  a  tender  plant   at    Rouen,   there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is   gaining    ground    generally    throughout    Frs 
Bible  is  willingly  received   by  multitudes,  and  minis.' 
eminent    piety   are    labouring   to    disseminate   its    truths. 
There  are  upwards  of  six  hundred  Protestant  pa-tors,  anil 
as  the  clergyman  of  Rouen  is   reporti 
who  faithfully  and  ably  preach  the  glad  tiding-,  of  the  l 
of  peace,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  larger  measure  of  su 
may  attend  his  exertions,  and  that  his  Hock   may  in  due 
tune  increase. 

On  quitting  the   Protestant   church  we  w*nl    first    to  the 
Place  de  I. a  Pucelle,  where  there  is  a  statue  of  i 

Orleans.  A  .-till  more  interesting  object  is  the  Hotel  do 
Bourtheroulde,  a  rich  specimen  of  early  domestic  architec- 
ture, containing  a  series  of  sculptures  in  Ihissu  n  lit  vo,  repre- 
senting the  scenes  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  but 
so  greatly  defaced  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  story, 
so  at  ha^t  those  report  who  have  visited  it:  we  passed  It 
by,  and,  unfortunately,  had  no  opportunity  of  returnil 
it.  We  spent  a  few  minutes  in  a  small,  but  a 
decorated  church,  and  thence  proceeded  to  tin-  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  nin-'t 
beautiful  of  ail  the  cathedrals  that  our  time  has  enabled  us 
to  inspect.  It  is  splendid  in  its  size,  elegant  in  its  pi 
tions,  and  rich  in  costly  workmanship,  while  over  the  whole 
a  subdued  light  is  thrown,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  ell'cct. 
The  fine  and  lofty  columns  are  not  disfigured  by  any 
daubing  of  colour,  nor  is  the  eve  offended  so  much' as  in 
all  the  other  churches  we  have  seen  by  inappropriate  Gre- 
cian additions.  There  is  no  screen,  so  that  you  have  an 
almost  uninterrupted  view  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the 
only  obstruction *b*fag  a  light  railing  and  gateway  of  iron, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  choir;  whereat,  at  the  cathedral,  a 
of  Corinthian  columns  tells  you  that  the  hand  of  bad 
has  lieen  at  work  there. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  also  contains  some  beautiful 
painted  windows.  Mr.  Britton  observes,  thai  "  in  ri<  b 
of  decoration,  in  exuberance  of  fancy,  am)  in  elaborate 
execution,  this  abbey  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all  travellers,"  and  that  he  expects  it 
to  prove  more  particularly  interesting  to  the  architecture) 
antiquary :  he  commends  the  "  impressive  pertpecth 
the  interior,  the  whole  appearance  of  which  he  justly 
descrilies  as  "  excessively  light  and  lofty."  The  exterior 
is  also  greatly  to  be  admired  :  the  western  part  is  extremely 
rich,  although  the  Original  design  has  never  1"  I  a  '  "Ui- 
pleted.     "  It  was  to  have  been   li  ivs  Mr.  Britton, 

••  by  magnificent  towers,  ending  in  ■  combination  of  open 
arches  and  tracery,  corrcs]>onding  with  the  outline  and 
fashion  of  the  central  tower. '  . 

Time  has   clothed  the  interesting  edifices  of  Rouen  in  a 
sombre  hue,  and  crumbled  away  much   of  the  rich  tracery 
and  sculpture,  with  which  they  were   originally 
On  the  day  alter  visiting  them,  we  were  much  struck  with 
a   few  lines   in   Marmion,  which    we   then   chant 
reading,  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  the**  time  . 
turcs,  excepting  only  that  the  sea-breeze  is  not  i 
with  tho  guilt  of  the  ravages  which  have  been  oommtrl 

bat  that  portion  of  the  pile, 
•uilded  in  a  later  style, 

oilers  hand  had  been  ; 
Not  bill  the  u.,-tiiin  sca-brecK!  keen 
Mad  worn  I  anted  and  quaint, 

nnt, 

Vet  ike  Abbeys* 

lake  veteran,  worn   bui  Bosobdued,        Cants  ii.  10. 
In   n   public  library  near    St.  Ouen't  Abbey,  is  a  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Be,  the  work  of  I  monk,  who  is  said  to  have  apent 

third  ilio  performance,    In  another  place,  a  reposi- 

liquities,  we  looked  with  interest  on  an  uld  nianu- 

md  glaxed,  being  an  instrument  to  which 

Willi  nqueror  and  sevi  anil  great  DMO 

had  tubacribed  theit  mark,  ■  cruse,  being  unable  U)  write. 

The  document  la  i nuine,  ana  .thing 

in  its  appearance  to  excite  a  suspicion  to  tbi 

Tin  oe,  at  Rouoc,  Is  a  fine  specimen  of 

civil  architecture  ol  the  olden  timo,  and  its  hall  is  remark- 
«hl\  handsome*. 

\\  a  dined  al  live.    The  table  d'hote  wai  reepect 

roperlor  to  all  that  n  ■■>.    Amongst  the  company 

a  the  '■'■I'- 
.n   nl' the   third  formation,  which 

Mils  to  i  i  Sunday,  August  v ). 

ter  diuuer  we  walked  up  St.  (  ilil.  torn 

winch  there  ia  a  beautiful  new,  ootnpriaing  Rouen  the 
winding  Seine,  with  ita  verdant  ialanda  and  m 
a  fine  line  of  hille  iii  the  distanc  I  an  had  sel  before 
we  reached  the  top,  and  onl)  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
ilil  be  distinguished  amidst  the  dark  extent  of 
city  beneath  us.  This  »>■  regretted,  for  we  Wished  to  carry 
a  genera]  idea  of  its  size  and  appearanc       But  wo 

in  yieat  measure  repaid  for  this  loss  by  the  beautiful 
twilight  icene  to  which  the  bright  and  silvery  fisoe  of  the 

idering  rivet  lent  a  i  harming  effect. 
Returning  to  the  town,  we  bund  it  all  in  a  bustle,  as  on 
theeveniug  before;  and  to  ita  shame  be  it  published,  thai 
the  theatre  and  gambling-hoqsi  iwopen.    As  we 

d  along  the  quay  towards  oui  hotel,  we  saw  through 
the  mi ■■  '  they  were  lull  of  people 

playing  al  d  we  found  the  place  of  promenade 

thronged.  M  ly  auch  fbrgetfttlnesa  of  Cfod,  and  profanation 
ef  his  Sabbath,  never  disgrace  our  native  country,  and  ruin 
the  souls  of  its  people  ! 

Monday,  August  17. 

Thk  steamer,  La  IvorwMmifc,  was  appointed  to  start  at 
nine  o'clock,  hut  (alter  an  early  breakfast)  we  found  a 
notice  attached  to  her  side,  informing  the  passengers 
thai  the  hour  was  altered  to  a  quarter  before  eleven,  a 
change  which  will  presently  appear  to  have  been  produc- 
tive ut  the  inconvenience  to  all  on  board.  We 
therefore  branched  off  into  a  new  quarter  of  K 
finding,  however,  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  curious 
houses  and  quaint  devices  of  the  other  parts  of  the  city 
which  we  had  seen,  we  amuaed  ourselves  by  surveying  the 
shop-windows,  and  the  commodities  arranged  io  invu 
tomora.     A  little  before  the  appointed  time,  we  returned  to 

our  vessel,  and  slopped  on  board, where  we  Were  met, as  we 
usual  in  such  cases  all  over  the  world,  by  a  host 

isket-women  with  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  There 
wen  also  newavendera,  pressing  upon  the  passengers  their 
print.  from   amongst  winch   we   pureb 

i  halfpenny))  a  n 
of  the  destructive  engine  which  he  discharged,  and  of  the 

house  and  window  which  a  no  .if  his  diabolical 

attempt,  together  (frith  an  account  of  the  whole  affair. 

Noinniiidie  is  a  large  and  powerful  steamer.     There 
.  civ  be  less  than    two   hundred    passengers  on 

.ild  perform  the 
passage  to  I  Her  time  than  any  other  •■■ 

vera!  hours.    The  Bceiiefy  of  the  river  Seme  is  of  one 
peculiar  character,  although  sufficiently  diversified  to  charm 
and    interest    those   who   can    appreciate    the   beaut. 
Nature.      Loftl   hills,  n   with    velvet    turf,  others 

clothed  with  tune,  brushwood,  or  timber,  indented  and 
broken  bv  I  dells  th.it  can  be  imagined;  an  oc- 

casion rock;  Villages  that  at  least 

seemed  to  repose  in  peace  near  the  tranquil  stream:  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey,  two  or  three  large  (for  we  must 
not  say  handsome)  cli 

out  Where  we  should  have  desired  to  aee  them;  these,  as  we 
1  on,  provided  an  unbroken  succession  of  picturesque 
and  delightful  scenes,     Pcrhapt   tbi  of  all 

were  those  on  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  from  Caudebec 
to  the  next  v ill,  three  miles  lower  down.    Cau- 

debec itself  is  delight fu  1  h  itu  i  1.  The  spire  of  its  church 
is  rich  wi(  util'ul  fretwork,  and  we  are  told  that 

the  rest  of  the  building  an  tpectations  raised  by 

this  striking  feature.  It  was  not  likely  that  we  should  be 
surrounded  by  so  large  a  number  of  foreigners  (.for  only 

•  See  Suturiiuy  ttuftoin*,  Vol,  VI.,  p.  26. 


lour  or  five  U  sides  ourselves  were  English). without  remark* 
ing  any  little  peculiarities  which  might   I  • 
justly  io  be  accounted  cbur 

may  have  been  made  by  thousands  of  travellers,  a 
by  hundreds;  yet  for  all  that,  we  shall  ininxii. 
marks,  presuming  that  some  of  our   readers  I 
crossed  the  channel,  nor  yet  seen  France  through  tin 
of  literary  wanderers. 

We  were  highly  entertained,  then,  at  observing  with  what 
utter  indifference  the  PMSt  lovely  scenes  ■  I  by 

persons  who,  as  we  learned  from  their  conversation,  had 

never  travelled  bv  the  i  ■  •■;    while  the  most  i.miulo 

and  trilling  incidents,  as  to  winch  wu  wete  altogether  un- 
concei  1  the  most  lively  internal  amongst  them. 

We  thought  that  tie-  operati  >na  ol  animate  nature,  however 
insignificant,  appeared  charming  to  tins  vivacious  pa 

while  inanimate  nature  might  lie  adorned  in  her   finest  ap- 
parel, without  awaking   in   their    minds    one    pleasurable 
thought,  or  extorting  even  the  most  meagre  tribute  of  admi- 
ration.    If  a  little  boat   |  a--.nl   mar   us,   .,11   rushed  to  the 
side,  as  if  they  had  never  se.  u  a  Iwat  before.    If,  pent, 
a  brood  of  ducks,  crossing  the  river,  were  overtaken  by  the 
surge  which  curled  oil   from  our  gnat   slop,  who   shah 
scnlie   the   animation    exhibited   on  all  sides, — the  anxious 
Watching,  the  action,  the  exclamations V    Or  again,*: 
shoal  of  diminutive  llsh  appeared  to  be   sporting  iu   the 
.   on  this   blight   Summer*  clay,  rising  for  air,  and 
making  thou  little  eirelea  on  the  smooth  surface  of 

the  stream,   wonderful  was      o  excitement  d  bv 

that  s]  al  nothing  could   be   heard  but 

■i !"    dish!    lishli    reiterated    by   a   hundred   re 
Once  or  twice  We  W*ra  nearly  on  our  beam  ends,  when  a 
boat  came  from  the  shore  to  leave  with  us  u  new  ; 
or  a  parcel,  or  a  market-basket,  which  might  contain  . 
pounds  of  butter.    A  chateau  and  its  contiguous  pleasure- 
grounds  which  we  passed, dm  forth  the  same  characteristic 
exhibition.     It  was  a  very  large,  heavy,  ugly  building,  but 
certainly  claimed  our  attention,  as  being  a  specimen  of  the 
old  French  country  mansion  ;  adjoining,  was  an  enclosure, 
exceeding  an  acre,  as  we  judged,  in  extent,  in  which  trees 

hinted  at  regular  intervale, SO  as  to  form  a 
of  forty  or  fifty   narrow  avenues,  well    trimmed   with    the 
shears;   and  we  overheard  Soma  of  the  company  describing 
that  similar  rows  of  verdant  cloisters  ran  at  right  angles 
with  those  which  presented  themselves  to  US. 

Our  previous  remarks  will  have  prepared  the  reader  to 
learn,  that  this  grove,  cut  out  with  shears,  was  the  subject 
of  universal  conversation,  inquiry,  and  delight, — while  the 
surrounding  country  and  its  beauty  was  not  favoured  with  a 
word  or  a  look.  The  most  provoking  thing  of  all  was,  that 
two  or  three  old  ladies,  desirous  of  committing  the  offence 
of  killing  time, — time  which  we  ware  passing  so  pleasantly 

in  watching  for  the  lie*  i'the  prospoci,— ;. 

to  effect  their  purpose  by  playing  cards.  In  short,  it  is 
highly  problematical  whether  Dr.  Syntax  could  have  found 
one  congenial  spirii  between  the  bow  and  the  stern  of  the 
gallant  Nurmindie.  Hut  if  there  was  no  search  for  the 
-que,  there  was  a  marked  and  most  successful  search 
for  entertainment  of  a  different  kind.    In  several  distinct 

appropriated  for  refreshment,  party  succeeded  pa-tv 
ding  on  chickens  and  haul,  ragouts,  cutlets,  and  ti-li, 
and  drinking  wine  or  brandy  and  water,  from  the  moment 
that  we  got  on  board  till  We  Landed. 

After  passing  Caudebec,  this  noble   river  becomes  very 
much  wider,   and  is  probably  nearly  three   miles  across  at 
QuilleUruf.     The  latter  is  a  little  town  bmlt  upon  a  point 
of  land,  where  the  sea  (for  it  is  no  less,  although  elgl 
miles  above  Havre,)  is  occasionally  very  rough.     AH  ap- 

{learances,  however,   seemed  to  promise  us  a  fair  pass 
>ut  we  were  not  to  reach  Havre  that  n:  ait  a  mile 

I  QuilleboBuf  our  course  became  i   iu 

of  anxiety  to  the  captain,  and  ten  mi;  ,   the  Nor- 

niandie  was  aground.  I'nituiiatelv  the  fore-part  of  the 
still  Boated  and  drifted  round,  upon  which  the 
paddles,  which  bad  been  stopped, v. ore  again  set  iu  motion: 
to  our  satisfaction  we  found  that  the  Normandie  was 
making  way,  but  our  destination  now  was  not  Havre,  but 
QuilleMBUf,  and  we  were  assured  that  a  day  and  a  half 
must  .  re  the  tide  would  serve  for  the  passu:- 

so  large  a  steamer.     Our  pleasure  was  somewhat  marred 
by  this  unexpected  adventure,  as  it  put  us  to  much  ii. 
venience;    but  when  the  difficulties  were  surmounted,  it 
subject  of  entertaining  recollection,  and  helped, 
>  point  a  moral,  yet  to  adorn  our  tale. 
With  little  hope  of  passing  a  comfortable  night,  we 
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landed  at  QuillebtBuf,  and  commenced  a  March  Tor  lodgings ; 
but  we  war*  two  of  about  two  hundred,  all  Beading  a 
hospitable  reception,  while  the  little  miserable  inns  oi  the 
town  could  scarcely  make  up  a  dozen  bed*,  fur  which, 
moreover,  they  made  moat  exorbitant  demands,  candidly 
acknowledging  that  our  misfortune  was  their  gain.  After 
much  inquiry  to  no  purpose,  we  obtained  permission  from  a 
poor  peasant,'  whose  room  was  very  clean,  to  lie  down  in  out 
cloaks  on  her  chairs,  when  we  were  led  to  the  house  of  an 
old  pilot,  who  was  willing  to  make  arrangements  for  our 
reception,  by  Mining  to  us  a  bed  usually  occupied  by  one 
of  his  family,  and  spreading  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of  an 
adjoining  closet,  receiving  for  the  same  as  a  consideration 
nearly  double  what  we  paid  at  Rouen  or  Caen.  Thus  we 
were  Milled  for  I  lie  night;  but  how  were  we  to  reach  our 
journey's  end  ?  We  had  the  choice  of  three  modes  of 
proceeding,  to  take  a  little  open  boat  to  Havre,  or  to  travel 
twelve  miles  in  a  cart  to  Pont  au  de  Mer,  where  we  wero 
assured  that  we  should  find  carriages  to  Houllcur,  or  to 
walk  that  distance.  We  adopted  the  former  course,  and 
agreed  to  be  in  readiness  at  six  o'clock  next  morning, 
weather  permitting. 

Tuesday,  August  18. 

W«  rejoiced  at  beholding  a  smooth  sea  and  a  clear  sky, 
and  soon  learned  with  increased  pleasure  that  the  wind 
and  tide  were  favourable.  At  six  we  sailed,  having  for 
our  sea-store  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  had  every  prapad 
of  a  fair  passage,  enjoyed  the  coast-scenery  very  much, 
and  having  accomplished  our  little  voyage  most  pleasantly 
and  propitiously,  landed  at  Hayrk  de  Grace,  at  ten 
o'clock.  Havre  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town  and  sea- 
port, carrying  on  an  extensive  trade,  especially  with 
America.  All  is  bustle  and  activity;  many  English  people 
are  resident  here,  there  are  English  hotels,  and  tickets  are 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  shop-windows,  announcing  that  our 
language  is  spoken  within.  We  have  been  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  finding  ourselves  in  a  hotel  in  which  all  is 
professedly  in  the  English  style  and  no  French  people 
appeared  at  the  table-d-hOte.  The  novelty  of  French 
dinners  has  presented  to  us  hitherto  an  agreeable  variety, 
and  we  have  been  much  entertained  by  the  manners,  taste, 
and  (if  it  were  not  rude,  we  should  be  inclined  to  add,) 
the  great  appetites  of  our  continental   neighbours      The 


basin  and  docks,  the  Place,  and  the  Hue  de  Paris,  are  the 
principal  features  of  ll.ivre;  none  of  its  public  buildings 
are  worthy  uf  being  mentioned. 

Wednesday,  Af(;usT  19, 
Tuts  was  tne  only  day  that  we  turned  to  small  account, 
hut  it  was   intensely  hot,  we  had  seen   enough  of  Havre, 
and  knew  of  no  neighbouring  place  which  was  worth] 
visit  at  the  expense  of  being  broiled.     Wo  dined   , 
At  live  o'clock  wo  embarked  in  the  Southampton  steamer, 
the  Camilla,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  under  weigh:  am] 
as  we  watched  the  receding  cliffs,  which  boldly  guard  that 
part  of  the  French  coast,  our  thoughts  ran  hastily  through 
the  various  Mcnes  of  our  little  tour,  and  brought  back  an 
assurance  that  our  excursion  had  afforded  us  much  plot 
and  mental  refreshment,  and  we  hope,  some  little  advan- 
tage    Soon  we  had  nothing  to  gaze  upon  but  the  brilliantly 
ill'  .ninated    sky,  the  mighty  waters,  and   our   own   frail 
I    k.    We  slept  on  dock. 

Thursday,  August  20. 
Although  we  fear  that  our  notes  hove  not  been  so  inte- 
resting to  our  readers  as  we  could  wish,  wa  trust  they 
will  be  sufficiently  concerned  for  us,  to  learn  with  pleasure 
that  we  had  a  prosperous  passage.  In  a  little  more  than 
nine  hours,  the  silvery  chit's  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  came  m 
view;  we  reached  our  destination  in  perfect  health  and 
safely,  and  greatly  as  we  had  enjoyed  our  pleasurable 
rambles  abroad,  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  once  more 
on  the  happy  threshold  of  Home. 

The  following  measurements  will  enable  the  reader  te 
judge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches 
of  Normandy,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Journal,  as  com- 
pared with   •  -ter  Abbey: — 

,„„l  llrMillli.  Ilri||llt<if 

■     N.V.&Al.l.  .      '. 
Enj  Fret       I 


Westminster  Abbey 4IW  71 

Haycux 320 

including  Chapels  within  >  ins 

llultrevscs   S 

Caen-St.  Stephen 371  73 

Houen— Cathedral     •)« 

St.  Ouen 470 U3 
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SKETCHES    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WAL1 


nrw  or  tiik  on  in*  or   tim:  mum:  nivr.n,  from   the  cataract  named  " oovatt d  t.EAP. 


Scenery  of  the  Blue  Mountains. — Govatts 
Leap. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Sketches  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  series  of  papers  will  be  given  in  this 
Magazine,  descriutira  of  the  scenery  and  natural 
productions  of  that  remarkable  country,  and  also  of 
tin'  singular  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
These  paper*,  and  the  drawings  (made  on  the  spot.) 
by  which  they  will  be  accompanied,  arc  furnished  by 
one  of  the  ollieers  employed  on  the  Government 
survey  of  the  gigantic  regions  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. During  this  survey,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
new  discoveries  was  a  cataract,  railed,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Govatts  Leap,  with  a  description  of  which 
Wt  shall  commence  the  present  papers. 

Govatt's  Leap  is  situated  at  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  Grose  River  ;  it  is  distant  rather  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  main  western  road  which  leads  from 
Sydney  across  these  mountains  into  the  rich  Bathurst 
country,  and  is  nearly  sixty-five  miles  westward 
of  Sydney.  Two  small  swamps  commencing  near 
Black-heath,  (u  dreary  spot  which  the  road  cro- 
aflord  two  streams  a  continual  supply  of  water; 
ami  these,  after  their  junction,  rush  rapidly  over  the 

Vol.  VIII. 


cliff's  into  the  chasm,  and  fall  into  the  deep  a' 
Although  the  quantity  of  water  is  by  no  means 
considerable,  (the  breadth  of  the  course  which  it  has 
worn,  not  exceeding  twenty  feet,)  yet  the  entire  fall, 
which  is  estimated  at  full  twelve  hundred  feet,  gives 
this  cascade  a  grandeur  worthy  of  notice. 

The  perpendicular  height  of  the  cliff,  or  wall  of  rock 
over  which  the  stream  first  pours  itself,  is  at  least  two 
hundred  feet,  and  then,  falling,  in  a  succession  of 
broken  cataracts,  into  misty  hollows,  it  form*,  at 
the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  lower,  the  bed  of  the 
River  Grose.  The  chasm,  or  aperture  of  the  mountain 
which  apparently  yawns  for  the  small  stream,  is  like 
an  amphitheatre  of  about  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
and  the  water  gliding  into  it  seems  again  transformed 
into  its  parent  vapour,  for  not  long  after  its  fall,  it 
assumes  a  misty  appearance,  and  a  moment's  gaze 
into  the  dark  void  is  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  When,  however,  fear  is  overcome  by  cariosity, 
and  the  brink  of  the  precipice  is  approached,  wonder 
is  increased  at  every  step,  by  the  dreadfully  abrupt 
and  perpendicular  sides,  the  frightful  depth  of  the 
gulf,  the  whi»pering  echo  of  the  place,  and  the  deep 
hollow-sounding  dash  of  the  water. 

From    a    projecting   rock    near   the  waterlull,  the 
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ait    mountain*    and    ravines,    (be.ore   concealed 
(run  view  by  the:  thick    brushwood,    i  scene 

truly  maguifi  m-h  tbe  annex  iving  is 

a  pretty  correct,  though  vefy  diminutive  rcpreseuta- 
The  chasm  expanding  ut  tins  spot,  exposes  to 
\ii-w  the  course  of  the  gully  Of  ravine,  which  con- 
tinues in  a  north -easterly  direction  for  the  distance  of 
twain  miles,  along  the  whole  of  which  distance  on 
both  sides,  small  cascades  and  tributary  streams 
pour  iu  their  waters.  Mount  Hay,  about  six  miles 
distant,  is  seeu  frowning  with  its  rugged  masses  of 
k  |  and  the  tremendous  precipices  and  gigantic 
walls  which  overhang,  and  confine  the  channel  of 
this  inaccessible  river,  impress  the  spectator  with  ideas 
of  solemnity,  and  seem  to  mock  the  minuteness  of 
human  magnificence.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  cataract,  this  stream  is  joined  by  another 
from  a  north-west  direction,  which  Hows  through  a 
ravine,  of  equal  magnitude  and  romantic  splendour. 
The  river  then  winds  round  the  basement  of  the 
precipices,  and  divides  by  a  frightful  chasm,  (of  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,)  .Mount  Hay,  from 
Mount  George,  and  Mount  Jotmik,  which  last  are 
both  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine.  The 
(irose  River,  continuing  in  nearly  an  easterly  direction1 
for  about  fifteen  miles  from  these  mountains,  falls 
into  the   Nepcan,  and   then    tak<  of  the 

Hawkesbury,  a  noble  ri\er,  which,  altar  winding  by 
a  very  tortuous  course,  through  rich  6  a  very 

diversified    scenery,  for  nearly    two   hundred   miles, 
barges  itself  into   the  sea   ut    Broken  Bay,   thirty 
miles  north  of  Port  Jail 
The    principal    mount 
road,  which   rise  conspicuous  above   the   level  of  the 
surrounding  ridges,  are   Mount    t  ut  tlcorge, 

and  Mount  Jomak;  and  these  • 

from  beyond  Sydney,  a  miles,  ap- 

pearing of  a  beaotiful  blue  colour.     '1  whose 

western  aspect  is  shown  in  the  sketch,  i-  oi   a  ( 
shape,  and  is  a  station   in  tl.  ittrvey 

of  the  colony.  Its  summit  has  been  cleared,  Witt 
the  exception  of  inn' or  two  I    in    the   centre 

of  the  knoll,  for  distinguishing  it  at  a  distance,  and 
this  is  the  case  with  several  other  mountains  in  the 
colony.  To  a  person  travelling  on  the  road,  this 
mount  appears  so  conspicuous  in  many  places,  that 
one  would  imagine  it  required  no  exertion  to  arrive 
at  it;  but  there  are  many  intervening  gullies  and 
ravines,  impassable  to  the  most  enterprising  man  even 
on  foot,  and  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  approach 
it,  is  by  following  a  connecting  ridge  which  shoots 
from  the  road  about  three  miles  westward  of  an  inn 
called  the  Weather-boarded  hut. 

Mount  George  (which  is  called  by  some  the 
"  Camel's  Back,"  from  its  double  figure.)  is  situated 
about  three  miles  and  a  quarter  north-west  of  Mount 
Hay,  and  presents  on  its  west  side  tremendous  walls 
of  rock,  more  than  lour  hundred  feet  perpendicular. 
Mount  Jomak  lies  about  four  miles  immediately  north 
of  Mount  Hay.  It  is  of  a  more  flat  and  tabular  shape, 
and  possesses  a  peculiar  richness  of  vegetation,  which 
may  with  correctness  be  termed  "  tropical."  It  pro- 
duces trees  of  considerable  magnitude,  whose  big 
branches  are  frequently  interwoven  with  hanging 
vines,  which  again  descend,  and  dangle  . 
almost  to  the  ground.  The  tall  cabbage-tree,  (a  sure 
indication  of  rub  soil,)  the  fern,  with  a  great  variety 
of  shrubs,   t:nd  luxuriant   on  .  .und    upon    it, 

and  lately,  iu  eastern  side  has  been  cleared  and  culti- 

I.    and  a    large    house   and   buildings    haw 
erected.       The    summits    of    these    three    mountains 
possess  what  may  be  culled  a   primitive  gull,   and  arc 
clothed  with  grass,  which  circumstance,   considering 


the  barrenness  and  excessive  sterility  which  pen 
all  the  connecting  ridges,  and  that  region  of  the 
mountains,  is  certainly  very  extraordinary.  Indeed, 
as  fur  to  the  north  as  the  eye  can  see  from  the  flBM 
along  which  the  rond  runs,  it  is,  with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions, one  vast,  wild,  abrupt,  deserted,  barren 
country,  inteisected  by  impassable  ravines  and  gullh-s 
even  to  the  Colo  and  Capertu  Rivera,  about  thirty 
miles  distant.  Some  of  the  ridges  are,  in  places,  so 
actually  bare,  so  completely  deprived  of  the  earthy 
substance  with  which  they  might  have  been  once 
covered,  that  nothing  but  the  naked  rock  is  seen,  which 
no  tempest  has  hitherto  been  able  to  destroy.  Iu 
general,  however,  the  ranges  are  covered  with  short 
timber  and  scrub,  which  appear  always  green.  They 
are  jumbled  together  in  many  forms  and  directions, 
sometimes  in  chains,  lying  parallel  to  e.u  :,  other,  but 
of  no  grant  extent.  The  summits  of  all  are  I 
narrow,  and  of  various  shapes,  and  the  distal) 
between  each  range  short,  consequently  the  ravines 
are  much  confined  and  deep.  It  will  remain  for 
ever,  as  it  is  now,  a  desolate  and  uninhabited  region, 
where  even  the  animals  indigenous  to  that  part  of 
the  globe  arc  seldom  seen,  where  nature  itself 
been  rendered  defective,  and  useless  both  to  man  and 
.  and  where  the  observer  Would  exclaim  and 
feel,  that  He  who  made  these  mountains  alon. 
declare  their  use. 

Nor  is  the  scenery  on  the  south   side   of  this   | 
in  road  of  u  dissimilar  character  ;    perhaps,  it  is 
more  abrupt  and  romantic.     Another   cuta 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  Weather- 
boarded  Inn  (before  mentioned),  and  which  is  visited 
by  almost  ev cry  traveller  that  crosses  these  mountains, 

i  worthy  of  notice.      The    stream,  which   i- 
from  a  larger  swamp,  crosses  the  road  near  the  inn, 
and,  winding   in   a   tolerably  level   course  for  rather 
more  than  a  mile,  pours  into  an  abyss  so  deep,  that 
no  bottom  can  be  seen. 

Ipon  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  nothing 
.llicicntly  represent  the  tremendous  magnifi. 
of  this  scene.  The  gulf  is  of  a  greater  breadth,  and 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Grose  River,  amidst 
the  still,  dim  mist  of  which,  at  a  distance  of fivr  miles 
from  the  Cataract,  in  a  southerly  direction,  stands  an 
isolated  mountain,  barren, — unapproachable, — whose 
sides  are  formed  of  these  huge  perpendicular  preci- 
pices, which  sometimes  appear  (according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun)  glittering  with  various  colours, — a 
splendid  object  in  the  dreadful  void,  or  shaded  in 
solitary  and  awful  gloom.  Beyond,  at  a  distance  of 
ten  miles  to  the  south,  (lows  Cox's  river,  a  consider- 
able stream,  about  sixty  yards  wide,  whose  wal 
after  running  through  the  most  inaccessible  and 
highest  part  of  the  Blue  .Mountains,  join  the  Nepean 
River  about  ten  miles  above,  that  is,  south  of  I 
Plains.  The  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  this  river,  and 
the  more  distant,  but  equally  precipitous  masses  of 
rock  which  overhang  the  valley  of  Burragorang — the 
blue-aud-white  pointed  peaks  and  bluff  heads  of  the 
distant  mountain-summits,  as  they  appear  from  near 
this  cataract,  form  altogether  a  scene  peculiarly  mag- 
nificent. 

The  height  of  the  mountains  above  the  level  of  the 
a  this  part,  is  estimated  at  two  th 

hundred    feet,  and   their   summits   ill   the   neighbour- 
hood   of    this    cataract    being    flat    and     tabular,     it 
appears  to  the  observer  as  if  the  earth,  from  the  t 
of    waters,     or    some    violent    convulsion,     had     all 

around    subsided,    or    been    washed  away,  leaving  im- 

aad  gulfs,  and  expoaing  to  view,  to  tin 

depth    of    tWO    thousand    feet,    the     very     ribs,    il     we 
may   so  speak,   of  the    mountain*.     Great  astonish- 
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mint  in  ben  excited,  at  the  length  of  risu  which 

when  n  huge  bio  k  ii  rolled  headlong 

i»  for*  ynu  hear  it  Btriki-,  and  tin-  rebounding 

cchoei  thundering  from  rock   to  r.»  k.  redouble  At 

The    traveller    may    have    also   experien. 
curiosity  byobsen  Ing  a  atone,  when  thrown  from  I 

Mm  as  far  as  human  strength  will  permit,  bo* 
it  will  appear,  after  il  hi  to  return 

towardi  him  .  tad,  although  leaning  over  to  watch  Ita 
fail,  it  will  icem  to  vanish  directly  under  lu- 

N  umber*  of  tributary  streams  and  cascades,  an  into 
tin'  ^ulliou  of  the  Groae  River,  glide  into  this  goaf, 
sii|i|>iini  iiy  av/ampi  all  along  tba  ridgaon  whiok  the 
road  run*.  These  swamps,  which  are  round  with  | 
green  and  hardy  sort  of  grass,  act  as  reservoir*  con- 
taining the  water.  Some  of  them  extend  for  three 
or  four  miles,  when  the  streams  issuing  from  them  full 
in  a  succession  of  cascades,  into  deep  and  narrow  ra- 
vines, through  whose  rocky  channels  they  are  con- 
voyed to  the  bed  of  the  liver-. 

For    many    years,    the   settlers    westward   of  I] 
mountains  laboured  under  enn-iderable  difficulty  and 
inconvenience,  for  want  of  a  good  carriage-road  ai 
them. 

The  long  and  steep  ascent  of  I.apstone  Rill,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  rials  of  Emu  1'lains,  from 
whence  the  Blue  Mountains  first  commence,  and 
Which  is  distant,  west  from  Sydney,  thirty-sew  n 
miles,  and  the  dangerous  and  precipitous  descent  of 
the  road  at  Mount  York,  distant  about  seventy 
miles  west  trom  Sydney,  were   two   of  the   difficu 

and  chief  obataclea,  not  eaaily  to  be  got  over. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  of  different  indivi- 
duals to  lay  out  new  and  better  lines  of  road,  and 
great  has  been  the  expense  ol 'government  in  iinprov- 
ing  and  repairing  the  old.  Hut  these  evils  have  now 
been  remedied,  and  done  away  with  by  two  new  cuts, 
which  avoid  these  lulls  altogether.  The  first  ascent 
from  Emu  l'lains  commences  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  so  south  of  the  old  road  at  Lapstone  Hill,  and, 
■winding  its  way  gradually  up  the  side  of  a  ravine, 
comes  out  and  joins  the  old  road  at  the  Pilgrim 
Inn,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  Thence  the 
traveller  may  proceed  along  the  ridge  and  road  with- 
out difficulty,  to  within  two  milei  of  Mount  York,  the 
dangerous  descent  of  which  mountain  is  avoided  by 
the  new  line  of  road,  which  inclines  a  little  south- 
ward, and  descends  by  a  gentle  -lope  along  the  low 
neck  of  Mount  Yittoria.  The  impediment  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  line,  in  this  spot,  was  a  huge 
mass  of  iron  and  sandstone  rock,  of  which  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  of  the  road  are  composed,  and 
the  difliculty  of  overcoming  it  may  be  conceived  from 
the  fact,  that  upwards  of  six  hundred  convicts,  who 
worked  in  irons  for  punishment,  were  employed  for 
two  whole  years  in  removing  it. 

After  descending  Mount  Yittoria,  the  scenery  be- 
comes different,  and  the  road  continues  through  a 
grassy  forest  -country,  in  some  places  rather  hilly,  to 
Bathurst   Plains. 

It  may  probably  strike  the  reader  how  mountains  of 
such  an  incredible  height  as  two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred feet,  could  produce  such  scenes  of  "  tremendous 
magnificence  j"  but,  herein  lies  the  peculiarity  of  their 
feature, — that  the  traveller,  after  ascending  them  from 
Emu  Plains,  nearly  to  the  height  mentioned,  and, 
after  having  travelled  twenty-five  miles,  along  a  tole- 
rably level  range,  should  look  down,  and  see  the 
lii'untain-streams  pouring  their  water  over  precipices 
into  gulfs  and  chasms  within  a  few  hundred  feet  pf 
the  level  from  which  he  has  ascended. 

AY.  R.   G. 


Tlir  MONTn  O*  MAT. 

It  was  of  old  ■  fcative  day, 

That  ushered  in  the  birth  of  Mat. 

llight  early  on  the  jocund  mom, 

•  that  delightful  month  was  born, 
Or  ere  the  thrush'*  new-fledged  brood 
forth  their  food 

.  11  i«>n  the  il.wv  lawn, 
Scarce  lighted  by  the  flickering  dawn  t 

1 1., in  hi*  low  plane  of  re  it, 
lliil  in  tie-  uprooting  corn-field's  breast, 
'•  The  lark,  the  Shepherd*  clock,"  had  npninjf, 
And  bathed  in  light  ethereal  snug 
Aloft  his  hhthcnine  roundelay 

to  the  morning  gray  i 
While  \<  t  the  amorous  nightingale 
Told  In  still  twilight*  ear  his  tale 
curoiis  joy  anil  lovo  repaid, 
Thick  warbling  through  the  woodland  glade; 

rdlesa  of  the  timely  ulecp, 
The  noble  from  the  castled  steep, 

banket  from  the  busy  change, 

I  village,  hamlet,  lonely  grange 
The  peasantry,  a  mingled  throng, 
I  awes  and  lads,  and  old  and  young, 
I'ourM  forth  pioini«enon»ly  to  pay 

Observance  le  the  afsaav  May: 

Willi  shout,  ami  *Mg,  and  winded  horn, 

Ahrt  to  wake  the  ttaaaaaafaa  momi 
To  rove  the  good  greenwood,  and  hring 

Away  the  spoil  i  ing, 

With  i  ck'd,  with  garland*  orown'd, 

And  hang  each  smilin  id.  round, 

Window,  and  door,  and  porch  with  BOWav* 
Of  verdant  boughs,  and  blooming  flow. 

And  then  at  homo  (he  joyous  Id 
The  mavi'iii.i:  mi  (he  viliagugi, 

i  lhlmiis,  l-.i.-'.  and  chant  t»  hound  ; 
And  pipe  and  tabor's  mirthful  sound; 
And  merry  bolls  in  conceit 
And  merry  voices  blithely  singing; 
And  merry  footsteps  featly  gl  tax 
With  jingling  bells)  and  morris 
'Mid  clash  of  SWOrdl  and  K 
Ahout  the  Meson*  maiden  un 
In  crown  and  Boweiy  mantle  drest, 
|  honour  to  the  vernal  !• 

Touch'd  by  the  tint  of  mellowing  years, 
And  view  'd  far  off,  the  scene  appears 
One  hut  of  innocent  delight. 
And  yet  perchance  a  nearer  sight, 
As  space  diminish'd  all  reveals 
Spot-  thai  a  distant  view  conceals, 
Might  open  to  the  thoughtful 
I  nougli  to  raise  a  serious  sigh, 
Tor  much  of  incnnriilcrutc  glee, 

t  and  revelry, 
With  lack  of  purity  combined ; 
fy  the  mind, — 
'Tis  well  that  now  has  past  away, 
The  observance  of  those  rites  of  May. 

Hut  who  what  now  remains  would  blame 
Austerely  af  the  May-day  game? 
And  who  go  grave,  as  when  he  sees, 
Batoning  from  the  woods  and  leas, 
The  lads'  and  lasses'  village  troops 
With  c.aiu  Asnit)  and  bibbon'd  hoom, 
All  sparkling  with  the  morning  dew, 
Pale  primroses,  and  harebells  hlue, 
Hright  goldilocks,  and  pansies  pied 
And  scented  hawthorn's  snow-white  pride, 
And  all  the  garniture  of  Spring; 
And  hears  them  blithely  carolling, 
Memorials  of  the  elder  limes, 
Their  rude  traditionary  rhimes, 
Gathering  of  doles  a  httle  storo 
In  pilgrimage  from  door  to  door  i — 
Yes,  who  so  grave,  so  dull  of  heart 
To  bear  to  others'  joys  a  part, 

•in  such  rja*ttme,  void  of  guile 
And  harmless,  to  withhold  a  smile. 
And  tribute  to  the  oaklavd  gay, 
Nor  wish  them  all  a  merry  May"? 
[Abridged  from  Uimop  Makt's  firicu*  Meiiks.] 
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THE  NATURAL   HISTORY  OF  THE   BEE. 
I. 

Ban  work  for  man  |  and  yet  they  never  bruiM 

master'a  mmrt.  but  leave  il,  hiving  done, 
A>  fair  as  ever,  and  a>  hi  for  use  : 
No  boih  ike  flower  doik  May,  and  boner  run. 
All  Ihinrt  that  are.  though  they  hare  several  wart, 
Yet  in  their  being  join  with  one  advice 
To  honour  liod  i  and  ao  1  tire  thee  praise. 
But  who  hath  praise  enough  t     Nay,  who  hath  an;  t 
None  can  n press  thy  works,  but  he  that  know*  them. 

1 1  raster. 

Ai  every  reader  is  not  aware  of  the  difference*  of 
form  that  distinguish  the  Queen,  Drones,  and  Workers 
from  each  other,  a  particular  description  is  here  given, 
reduced  from  a  more  technical  one  by  Kirby  and 
Spence.  "  The  body  of  the  Female  Bee,  or  Queen, 
is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  either  the  drone 
or  the  worker.  The  prevailing  colour  in  all  three  is 
the  tame,  black,  or  black-brown  ;  but  with  respect  to 
the  female  this  does  not  appear  to  be  invariably  the 
case.  Reaumur  affirms,  after  describing  some  diffe- 
rences of  colour  in  different  individuals  of  this  sex, 
that  a  queen  may  always  be  distinguished,  both  from 
the  workers  and  males,  by  the  colour  of  her  body,  and 
if  this  observation  be  restricted  to  the  colour  of 
certain  parts  of  her  body,  it  is  correct. 

The  head  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  workers  ; 
but  the  tongue  is  shorter  and  more  slender.  The 
jaws  arc  forked,  and  do  not  jut  out  like  theirs  into 
a  prominent  angle ;  they  are  of  the  colour  of  pitch, 
with  a  red  tinge,  aud  terminate  in  two  teeth,  the 
outer  being  pointed,  and  the  inner  blunt.  The  upper- 
lip  is  of  a  tawny  yellow ;  and  the  feelers  arc  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  jaws. 

In  the  trunk,  the  scales  that  defend  the  base  of  the 
wings  are  also  of  a  red  pitchy  colour.  The  wings 
reach  only  to  the  tip  of  the  third  division  of  the 
abdomen.  The  feet  and  legs  are  of  a  tawny  red, 
and  the  hinder  legs  are  flattened  above,  and  covered 
with  shoit  hairs,  having  neither  the  marginal  fringe  of 
hairs  for  carrying  the  masses  of  pollen,  nor  the  pecten, 
(or  comb.) 

The  abdomen  is  considerably  longer  than  the  head 
and  trunk  taken  together,  receding  from  the  trunk 
in  a  conical  form,  and  becoming  rather  sharp  at  the 
extreme  end.  The  divisions  of  the  back  arc  tawny 
yellow  at  the  tip ;  covered  with  very  short,  pale, 
shining,  close-pressed  hairs  ;  the  first  division  being 
rery  short,  and  covered  with  longer  hairs.  The 
under  divisions  of  the  body,  except  the  last,  which  is 
black,  arc  of  a  tawny  red,  or  deep  tawny  yellow,  and 
covered  with  soft  longer  hairs.  The  sheath,  which 
contains  the  sting,  is  carted. 

The  Male  Bee,  or  Dnoss,  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
the  Queen  ;  his  body  being  thick,  short,  and  clumsy, 
and  rounded  at  each  extremity.  It  is  covered  also, 
as  to  the  head  and  trunk,  with  close  hairs. 

The  head  is  flattened  and  rounded.  The  tongue  is 
shorter  and  more  slender  than  that  of  the  female  . 
and  the  jaws,  though  nearly  of  the  same  shape,  are 
smaller.  The  eyei  are  very  large,  meeting  at  the 
back  part  of  the  head.  In  the  space  between  them 
are  placed  the  feelers,  consisting  of  fourteen  joints, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  being  very  short,  and  not  easily 
distinguished. 

The  trunk  is  large.  The  ertx^t  are  longer  than  the 
body.  The  leg*  arc  short  and  slender,  and  the 
hinder  ones  are  covered  with  hairs,  which  arc  hardly 
visible ;  the  hind-feet  are  furnished  underneath  with 
thick -set  bristles,  which  they  use  to  brush  their  bodies. 

The  claw-joints  arc  tawny. 

The  abdomen  is  heart-shaped,  very  short,  being 
scarcely  so  long  as  the  head  and  trunk  together, 


consisting  of  seven  divisions,  which  arc  tawny  at 
their  point.  The  first  division  is  longer  than  any  of 
the  succeeding  ones,  aud  covered  above  with  rutlier 
long  hairs.  The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the 
back  arc  apparently  naked  ,  hut  under  a  strong  mag- 
nifying glass,  in  a  certain  light,  some  dose-pressed 
hairs  may  be  perceived ; — the  remaining  oucs  are 
hairy,  the  last  three  being  bent  inwards.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  belly  are  very  narrow,  hairy,  and  tawny. 

The  body  of  the  Workers  is  oblong.  The  head 
triangular;  the  jaws  are  prominent,  so  ax  to  termi- 
nate the  head  in  an  angle,  toothless,  and  forked:  the 
lip  and  feelers  are  black. 

In  the  trunk  the  scales  are  black.  The  wings  ex- 
tend only  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  division  of  the 
abdomen.  The  legs  are  all  black,  with  the  feet  only 
rather  browner.  The  second  joint  of  the  hind  legs  is 
naked  above,  but  furnished  on  the  outside  with  hairs 
which  lie  close  to  it,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  the 
comb.  The  upper  surface  of  the  hinder-legs  is  also 
hairy;  underneath,  they  are  furnished  with  a  brush 
of  stiff  hairs,  set  in  rows:  at  the  base,  they  are 
armed  with  stiff  bristles. 

I  he  abdomen  is  a  little  longer  than  the  head  and 
trunk  together;  oblong,  aud  rather  heart-shaped.  It 
is  covered  with  longish  pale  yellow  hairs  :  the  first 
division  is  short,  with  longer  hairs;  the  base  of  the 
three  intermediate  divisions  is  covered,  and  as  it  were, 
handed,  with  pale  hairs.  The  top  of  the  three  in- 
termediate under  divisions  of  the  body  is  rather  tawny, 
and  their  base  is  distinguished  on  each  side  by  «xw> 
pockets  of  an  irregular  square  form,  covered  by  u  thin 
membrane. 

The  following  description  is  founded  upon  that  given 
in  the  Introduction  to  Entomology,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby 
and  W.  Spence,  Esq.,  where  a  very  extended  dJSCJMSjiOB 
may  be  perused  on  all  the  difficult  points  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  bee,  written  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  fail  to  captivate  even  a  cursory  reader.  These 
delightful  writers  have  extracted  from  two  authors, 
Reaumur  and  the  elder  Huber,  and  given  other 
observations  to  elucidate  the  history  from  which  the 
following  has  been  abridged,  by  Mr.  S.  Ihi.siiu, 
from  whose  valuable  work  On  the  Management  of  Bees, 
it  is  adopted,  with  some  few  alterations. 

The  society  of  a  hive  of  bees,  besides  the  young 
brood,  consists  of  one  female,  or  queen,  several 
hundreds  of  males,  or  drones,  and  many  thousand 
workers. 

The  female,  or  Queen,  first  demands  our  attention. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  males — one  not 
bigger  than  the  workers,  supposed  to  be  produced 
from  a  male  egg  laid  in  a  worker's  cell.  The  com- 
mon males  are  much  larger,  and  will  counterpoise 
two  workers. 

There  are  also  two  sorts  of  workers,  the  wax-makers 
and  the  nurse*.  They  may  also  be  further  divided 
into  fertile  and  sterile  :  for  some  of  them  lay  male 
eggs.  There  is  found  in  some  hives,  according  to 
II uber,  a  kind  of  bees,  which,  from  having  less 
down  upon  the  head  and  throat,  appear  blacker 
than  the  others,  by  whom  they  are  always  expelled 
from  the  hive,  and  often  killed.  It  is  worth  inquiry, 
though  Huber  gives  no  hint  of  this  kind,  whether 
these  arc  not  in  fact  superannuated  bees,  that  could 
HO  longer  take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  ln\e. 
Thorley  remarks,  which  confirms  this  idea,  that,  if 
you  (lovely  observe  a  hive  of  beet  in  July,  you 
may  perceive  many  amongst  thern  of  a  dark  colour, 
with  wings  rent  and  torn;  but  that  in  September  not 
one  of  them  is  to  be  MSA.  In  superannuated  insects, 
the  hair  is  often  rubbed  off  their  body,  which  | 
them  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  more  recent  indi\i- 
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duals  of  the  lime  species.  Should  this  conjcctur- 
turn  rat  true,  their  banishment  and  destruction:  of 
the  seniors  of  the  hire  would  certainly  not  show  our 
little  creatures  in  a  \  cry  unliable  point  of  viaw.  \  I 
it  teems  the  law  of  their  nature  to  rid  their  roininu 
nity  of  ull  supernumerary  and  useless  members,  as 
is  evident  from  their  destruction  of  the  drone  I 
their  work  is  done. 

A   most  extraordinary  circumstance   in   their  his- 
tory,   which    is    supported    by    evidence    that    seems 

almost  incontrovertible,  i*.  that  If  the  bees  an  de- 
prived of  their  queen,  and  are  supplied  with  miii'i 
containing  young  worker  brood  only,  they  will  select 
one  or  more  to  In-  educated  as  queens.  These,  by 
hating  a  royal  cell  erected  for  their  habitation,  and 
being  fed  with  royal  jelly  for  not  more  than  two  days, 
will,  when  they  emerge  from  their  pupa  state,  (though, 
if  they  had  remained  in  the  cells  tiny  originally 
inhabited,  they  would  have  turned  out  workers)  come 
forth  complete  queens,  with  their  form  and  instincts 
entirely  different.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect 
the  grub  must  not  be  more  than  three  days  old  ; 
and  this  is  the  age  at  which,  according  to  Schiruch, 
(the  first  apiarist  who  called  the  public  attention  to 
this  miracle  of  nature.)  the  bees  usually  elect  she 
larva?  to  be  royally  educated  |  though  it  appears  from 
llubcr's  observations,  that  a  larva  two  days,  or  even 
twenty-four  hours,  old  will  do.  - 

The  mode  of  proceeding  on  these  extraordinary 
occasions  is  thus  described  : — Having  chosen  a  grub, 
the  brood  removes  the  inhabitants  and  their  food 
from  two  of  the  cells  which  join  that  in  which  the 
chosen  grub  resides  |  they  next  take  down  the 
partitions  which  separate  these  three  ceOl  ,  and, 
leaving  the  bottoms  untouched,  raise  round  the 
selected  worm  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  follows  the 
horizontal  direction  of  the  other  cells  i  but  since  ut 
the  close  of  the  third  day  of  its  life  its  habitation 
must  assume  a  different  form  and  direction,  they 
gnaw  away  the  cells  below  it,  and  sacrifice  without 
pity  the  grubs  they  contain,  using  the  wax  of  which 
they  were  formed  to  construct  a  new  pyramidal  tube, 
which  they  join  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  one, 
the  diameter  of  the  former  diminishing  insensibly 
from  its  base  to  its  mouth.  During  the  two  days 
which  the  grub  inhabits  this  cell,  like  the  common 
royal  cells  now  become  vertical,  a  bee  may  always 
be  observed  with  its  head  plunged  into  it ;  and  when 
one  quits  it  another  takes  its  place.  These  bees  keep 
lengthening  the  cell  as  the  worm  grows  older,  and 
duly  supply  it  with  food,  which  they  place  before  its 
mouth,  and  round  its  body.  The  animal,  which  cm 
ouly  move  in  a  spiral  direction,  keeps  incessantly 
turning  to  take  jelly  deposited  before  it;  and  thus 
slowly  working  downwards,  arrives  insensibly  near 
the  orifice  of  the  cell,  just  at  the  time  that  it  is  ready 
to  assume  the  pupa ;  when,  as  before  described, 
the  workers  shut  up  its  cradle  with  an  appropriate 
covering. 

Sixteen  days  is  the  time  assigned  to  a  queen  for  her 
existence  in  her  preparatory  states,  before  she  is 
ready  to  emerge  from  her  cell.  Three  she  remains 
in  the  egg  ;  when  hatched  she  continues  feeding  five 
more;  when  covered  in  she  begins  to  spin  her  cocoon. 
which  occupies  another  day  :  us  if  exhausted  by  this 
labour,  she  now  remains  perfectly  still  for  two  days 
and  sixteen  hours,  and  then  assumes  the  pupa,  in 
which  state  she  remains  exactly  four  days  and  eight 
hours-—  making,  in  all,  the  period  I  have  just  named. 
A  longer  time,  by  four  days,  is  required  to  bring 
the  workers  to  perfection ;  their  preparatory  states 
occupying  twenty  days,  and  those  of  the  malt  evflB 
twenty-four.     The  former  consumes  half  a  day  more 


than  the  queen  in  spinning  its  cocoon, — a  circum- 
stance most  probably  occasioned  by  a  singular  dif- 
ference- in  the  structure  and  dimensions  of  this 
cm  dope,  which  1  shall  explain  presently.  Thus 
you  see  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  Which 
i  bangs  the  form  and  functions  of  the  bee,  accelerate 
its  ap|M-arance  as  a  perfect  insect ;  and  that  by 
i  lmosiug  a  grub  three  days  old,  when  the  bees  want 
a  <furr ii,  they  actually  gain  six  days;  for  in  tin* 
case  she  is  ready  to  come  forth  in  ten  days,  instesd 
.tern,  which  would  be  required,  were  a  recently 
laid  egg  fixed  upon. 

Hi.    larva)   as  beta,  though  without  feet,  are  not 

altogether  Without  motion.  They  advance  from  their 
first  station  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  as  I  before 
hinted,  in  a  spiral  direction.  This  movement,  lor 
the  first  three  days,  is  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  but  after  this  it  is  more  easily  discerned. 
The  animal  now  makes  two  entire  revolutions  in 
about  an  hour  and  three  quarters ;  and  when  the 
period  of  its  metamorphosis  arrives,  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  two  lines  from  the  mouth  of  the  cell.  Its 
attitude,  which  is  always  the  same,  is  a  strong  curve. 
This  occasions  the  inhabitant  of  a  horizontal  cell  to 
be  always  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  that  of 
a  vertical  one  to  be  parallel  with  it. 

A  most  remarkable  difference,  as  I  lately  observed, 
takes  place  in  spinning  their  cocoons, — the  grubs  of 
workers  and  drones  spinning  complete  cocoons,  while 
those  that  are  spun  by  the  females  are  incomplete,  or 
open  at  the  lower  end,  and  covering  only  the  head 
and  trunk,  and  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen. 
I  In-  variation  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  different 
forms  of  the  cells  ;  for,  if  a  female  larva  be  placed 
in  a  worker's  cell,  it  will  spin  a  complete  cocoon ; 
and  if  a  worker  larva  be  placed  in  a  royal  cell, 
its  cocoon  will  be  incomplete.  No  provision  of 
the  Great  Author  of  nature  is  in  vain.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  fact  which  we  are  considering 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  bees;  for,  were  the 
females  wholly  covered  by  the  thick  texture  of  a 
ii,  their  destruction  by  their  rival  competitors 
for  the  throne  could  not  so  readily  be  accomplished , 
they  either  would  not  be  able  to  reach  them  with 
their  stings,  or  the  stings  might  be  detained  by  their 
barbs  in  the  meshes  of  the  cocoon,  so  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  disengage  them.  On  the  use  of 
this  instinctive  and  murderous  hatred  of  their  rivals 
I  shall  soon  enlarge. 

When  our  young  prisoners  are  ready  to  emerge, 
they  do  not,  like  the  ants,  require  the  assistance  of 
the  workers,  but  themselves  eat  through  the  cocoon 
and  the  cell  that  encloses  it.  By  a  wise  provision, 
which  prevent!  the  injury  or  destruction  of  a  cell, 
they  generally  make  their  way  through  the  cover  or 
lid  with  which  the  workers  had  shut  it  up,  though 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  female  will  break  through 
the  side  of  her  prison. 


THE    ECONOMY    AND    HARMONY   OF 

NATURE. 

II. 

The  Animal  Kingdom. 

II  ivinc.  in  a  former  paper,  drawn  attention  to  some 
of  the  wonders  and  the  beauties  displayed  in  the 
able  Kingdom,  we  will  proceed  to  the  second 
division  of  our  subject,  ond  consider  briefly  the 
Animal  Kingdom  under  three  heads,  viz.,  Firstly, 
the  diversity  and  economy  of  animals;  Secondly,  the 
admirable  arrangements  of  nature  in  balancing  life 
and  food  ,  and,  Thirdly,  conclude  with  •  few  remarks 
on  the  animal  structure  of  man. 
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The  lowest  class  of  animated  objects  in  the  scale 
of  Creation,  at  least  the  lowest  which  the  [towers 
of  man  have  yet  been  able  to  discover,  is  that  of  the 
*nimaic*le$.  Theae  singular,  but  interesting  beings, 
are  as  numerous  as  the  particles  of  -.mil  <>n  the  sea- 
shore. There  is  not  a  drop  of  fluid,  unimal  or  vege- 
table— the  spray  of  the  sea,  or  the  rain  from  tin' 
clouds — which  is  not  crowded  with  their  busy  popula- 
tion. Each  individual  is  perfect,  and  is  provided  with 
proper  digestive  organs,  which  consist  of  various 
stomachs.  Their  eyes  arc  distinct,  and  their  tastes 
acute,  and  they  are  furnished  with  every  other  organ 
for  performing  the  functions  of  animal  life  j  yet  they 
are  so  minute  that,  by  the  help  of  the  micrometer, 
we  may  discover  that  thousands  of  them  inhabit  a 
single  drop  of  water!  There  have  been  four  hundred 
species  of  animalcule  discovered  ;  but  it  is  assumed 
that  there  are  other  even  more  minute  animals  on 
which  they  feed.  What  then  must  be  our  conceptions 
of  His  infinite  and  creative  wisdom  who  launched 
them  into  being? 

In  the  Arctic  regions  the  sea  swarms  with  animal 
life — with  small  beings  called  Medusa,  from  which 
the  whale  derives  its  chief  support ;  they  are  about  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  so  numerous, 
that  the  sea  changes  colour  with  their  appearance.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  a  cubic  fathom  of  water  con- 
tains upwards  of  twenty- three  millions  of  these  beings  ; 
and  that  a  space  two  miles  square,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  fathom  deep,  contains  such  an  amount  of 
Medusae,  that  if  one  person  could  count  a  million  in 
a  week,  it  would  require  eighty  thousand  persons  to 
have  commenced  at  the  Creation,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  to  complete  the  enume- 
ration of  them.  How  stupendous  must  be  our  ideas 
of  that  Power  which  formed  such  a  profusion  of  life, 
and  equally  adapted  it  to  the  support  of  the  whale, 
as  to  that  of  shrimps,  crabs,  cuttle-fish,  and  other 
marine  animals  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  innumerable  inhabitants  of  the  mighty  deep. 
Whether  we  contemplate  those  that  come  under  the 
head  of  fith  ;  or  those  animals  that  are  classed  as 
mammalia,  or  the  numerous  crustaceous  animals,  or 
tkell-fith  ;  we  find  that  they  are  not  only  various  in 
form,  size,  and  habit, — diversified  in  structure,  action, 
and  appearance, — but,  in  following  the  economy  of 
nature,  wc  find  the  height  of  Divine  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  contrivances,  and  arrangements,  for  adapt- 
ing each  individual  to  the  mode  of  life  which  it  is 
destined  to  pursue. 

■ne  species  of  the  whale  are  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  weigh  upwards  of  eighty  tons  *.  It  has 
no  arms,  nor  yet  any  teeth  for  seizing  its  prey ; 
neither  can  it  swallow  any  bulky  matter,  for  the 
throat  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm. 
For  this  reason  it  lives  chiefly  upon  the  small  shell- 
fish, Medusa;,  as  before  observed.  We  may  wonder 
how  so  large  a  mass  can  be  supported  by  insects  so 
minute,  but  our  astnni-huicut  ceases  when  we  examine 
its  animal  economy.  The  mouth  of  the  whale  is  of 
an  enormous  size,  and  when  open,  it  presents  a 
cavity  as  large  as  a  small  room.  It  acts  the  part 
of  a  filter  in  separating  the  food  from  the  water, 
and  is  composed  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
ribs  of  whalebone  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw, 
making  in  all  nearly  seven  hundred.  These  spars 
have  their  broad  ends  planted  in  the  gum,  and  their 
narrow  end*  point  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
snd  thus  form  the  framework  of  the  filter  ;  and 
the  edges  of  the  spars  are  split  into  innumerable 
bristles,    giving  the  upper   part    of    the  mouth   the 

•  Bst  p.  )56  of  the  pretest  Volant* 


appearance  of  a  vast  brush.     When  the  whale  feeds, 
it  -.vuns  with  considerable  velocity  under  tl 
with  its  jaws  extended  ;  its  capacious  mouth  • 
in   a   volume   ol   water,    floating   in   which    are    : 
quantities  of  the  Medusas.     The  water  escape*  at  the 
sides,  but  it  is  sifted,  as  it  were,   l.y  the  whalebone 
brush   or  filter,   which  is  so   compactly  constructed, 
that  not  a    particle  of    the   food    can  The 

direction  of  the  stream,  and  the  bristles  ol  the  whale- 
bone,  bring  the  small  animals  to  the  orifice  of  the 
gullet  ;  the  mouth  is  shut  and  they  are  swallowed, — 
then  the  operation  is  again  repeated. 

Most  fishes  are  furnished  with  an  air-bladder,  to 
in.  reuse  or  diminish  their  specific  gravity.  The 
whale,  not  being  a  fish,  is  not  thus  provided  ;  but,  as 
it  requires,  like  land-animals,  to  breathe  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  its  tail  is  placed  in  a  borisoBtal 
position,  far  the  facility  of  nseent  ;  the  blubber  aids 
in  uiving  buoyancy  to  the  animal,  but  it  also  serves 
a  further  purp  we.  The  whale  is  a  warm-blooded 
animal,  yet  destined  to  live  in  cold  regions,  the 
blubber,  therefore,  tends  to  keep  it  warm,  in  the  same 
way  that  wool  does  the  sheep.  Hence  we  see  that 
every  part  of  every  animal  is  [steaded  for  some 
useful  purpose. 

With  regard  to  aquatic  animals  we  may  observe, 
that  while  the  bosom  of  the  seu  abounds  with  the 
finny  tribes,  its  surface  forms  a  resting-place  for 
many  families  of  the  feathered  creation.  The  vari- 
ous sea-gulls,  and  many  of  the  duck  tribe — the 
petrel,  and  the  divers — the  guillemots,  and  cormo- 
rants,— and  various  others,  obtain  their  food  from  the 
ever  restless  wave.  As  every  animal  is  adupted  to 
its  mode  of  life,  we  find  that  aquatic  birds  are  web- 
footed,  to  give  facility  in  swimming  ;  and  as  some  itf 
them  are  destined  to  seek  their  food  on  the  surface, 
while  others  have  to  take  their  prey  beneath  it,  we 
find  that  their  structure  is  admirably  fitted  accord- 
ingly. The  sea-gull,  for  instance,  having  to  seek  its 
food  on  the  surface,  it-  feet  arc,  therefore,  like  tlm-c 
of  land-birds,  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  body, 
but  the  Cormoraiit,  who  has  to  catch  his  prey  under 
water,  has  his  feet  placed  exceedingly  far  back  in  the 
body,  for  the  facility  of  diving  f.  The  upper  beak 
is  also  bent  like  a  hook  to  secure  the  prey  ;  and, 
as  this  is  sometimes  very  large,  the  elasticity  of 
the  gullet  enables  the  cormorant  to  swallow  a  fish 
much  thicker  than  its  own  neck.  Others,  such  as 
the  king -fisher,  have  their  feet  so  construe  ted,  that 
the  toes  turn  back  like  those  at  a  parrot,  in  order  to 
secure  their  slippery  prey.  Here  again  we  have  ex- 
amples of  that  wisdom  which  pervades  all  nuture, 
whether  the  revolution  of  a  world,  the  motion  af  a 
fly,  or  the  construction  of  a  bird. 

In  treating  of  land  animals,  we  shall  pass  over  the 
innumerable  insects  which  live  upon,  and  inhabit, 
every  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  a  branch 
or  a  leaf  is  as  a  world  to  them.  Many  of  them  are  too 
minute  to  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  but  it  is  in  the 
miniature  world  that  the  greatest  variety,  the  greatest 
beauty,  the  most  elaborate  mechanism,  and  the  most 
wonderful  creative  wisdom  are  to  be  found  ;  for  there 
the  hand  of  Qcsj  has  fixed  his  seal  and  iinprcssure 
in  the  strongest  characters. 

'1  'he  bee  constructs  its  honey-comb  on  exact 
mathematical  principles,  and  however  far  it  may 
rove  during  the  day  to  extract  honey  from  the 
opening  flowers,  it  returns  with  certainty  to  its  hive. 
The  industry  and  frugality  of  the  ant,  is  singular 
even  to  a  proverb.  The  case-worm,  before  il 
a  fly,  has  to  pass  through  an  intermediate  Stela, 
but  as  it  is  during  this  state  in  a  torpid  and  uucou- 

f  See  Saturday  Mafalinr,  Vol.  I.,  p,  41 
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minus  conditio*,  it  wonderfully  construct!  a  |»>rt 

eullis  u!  the  entrance  of  its   cade,  which  at  once 
dudel    tin-    iiiirusiiui    nt     enemies,    and    admit*   the 
water    which    is    necessary  to    ita  existence.      Tha 


■  atefp 


lll.ir   Is    a  singular   in-.<-<  t .     It  never  makes  a 

take  by  placing  on  a  wrong  vegetans 

they  laid   on   any  other  than    the   cabbage-leaf, 

tin  y  wonld   not  succeed  |   they  arc  likewise  in  miry 

placed  on  the  under  part  of  the  leaf,  eo  thai  they 

may  neither  be  deatiWyed  by  the  m  be1  rain,  and  that 

tin-  young,  whan  hatched,  may  ajol  lie  exposed  to 

oiln  .  The    metamorphosis    of  thin    iusect 

mill    Other*    is    really   wonderful  ;     but    every    part 

Of  nature  is  wonderful  !     The  spider  is  a  remarkable 

ct|  for  even  the  delicate  thread  which  it  •ptu  is 

composed  of  many  hundreds  of  other  threads. 

If  we  examine  the  eommoii  home  fly,   we  find  that 

;i  mperb  feathered  covering  graces  Ita  head — we  see 
the  minute  perfection  and  the  elaborate  finishing  of 
this  little  being,  and  the  moat  wonderful  mechanism 

in    every    part    of    the    body  |     hut    let  us    remember, 
that  !■    addition  to    Its   Structure,    there  are   its  appe- 
and  fsJiflllOBI,  its  stomal  h,  ft  of  brcalh- 

hlg,  and  its  muscles  of  motion,  its  Several  » 
ami  perhaps  its  passions.  I>ct  ns  then  examine  the 
wing  by  Which  it  makes  its  airy  ooliitious.  .Now, 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  these  wings  is  such,  that 
many  thousands  of  them  placed  one  above  another, 
would  not  make  a  pile  an  inch  in  height,  yet  eaeh 
Of  them  is  double,  and  strengthened  by  elastic  nerves 
or  ribs'  With  those  wings  the  fly  can  make  six 
hundred  strokes  in  ft  second,  (according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  an  anonymous  writer  in  NickoUM'i  Journal,) 
which  earries  it  a  distance  of  five  feet)  but  when 
alarmed,  it  can  proeeed  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  in 
the  same  period,  which  is  about  one-third  Of  the  rate 
Of  the  swiftest  race-horse.  Now,  ten  millions  of  flies 
would  not  counterpoise  the  racer  |  but  if  the  fly  were 
increased  to  the  size  Of  the  horse,  and  retained  its 
present  powers  in  the  ratio  of  its  magnitude,  it  might 
then  tramrse  the  globe  with  a  degree  of  swiftness, 
almost  comparable  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  1 

And    now   a    few    words    on    the    leathered   tribes. 
There    is,    perhaps,    111    part    of    Creation    more    bcau- 


songsters  who  cheer  us 
Let    us   consider   a    bird, 


tiful  than  those  sweet  little 
with  their  lively  strains, 
beginning  with  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  its  lea- 
thers, and  the  admirable  construction  of  the  body  for 
living;  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  the  process  of 
respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  and  nutrition  :  the 
contraction  of  muscles  to  perform  motion  ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  nerves  for  conveying  sensation  ;  the 
organs  of  the  senses  ;  the  brain,  and  all  its  inscru- 
table connexion  with  intelligence,  instinct,  and  per- 
ception. Whether  we  take  a  lark  or  an  cagie,  a 
humming-bird  or  a  peacock,  the  qualities  referred  to, 
and  many  others  in  their  animal  economy,  must  ex- 
cite our  astonishment  when  we  consider  the  animal 
as  the  produce  of  that  mysterious  thing  called  an 
In  the  words  of  Drummoud,  "  lias  not  the 
hand  of  Divinity  here  written,  almost  without  a  natal- 
phor,  the  wonders  of  its  creative  power  r" 

The  feathered  tribes  which  people  and  adorn 
the  globe  are  innumerable ;  and  with  their  beauty 
there  is  endless  variety.  None  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  are  more  sensible  of  the  charming  and 
cheering  influence  of  Spring,  than  those  tuneful 
tribes  that  sing  among  the  trees.  The  whisking  wings 
aad  thrilling  throats  of  many  of  thera  are  put- 
ting the  air  in  commotion,  while  others  are  in  the  act 
of  beautifying  nature  ;  some  are  picking  up  the  dry 
IS,  while  others  are  gathering  up  the  withered 
ItSj — some  are  pulling  the  lichens  from  the  bark 


of  the  trees,  whi.e  others  are  collecting  the  lost 
feathers  and  hairs.  Some  are  under  the  shrub- 
bery,  capturing  the  snails,  which  would  become  the 
despoilers  of  the  garden,  while  other  birds  ur.-  in- 
spccting  the  buds  in  the  orchard,  and  picking  off 
every  one  that  contains  a  caterpillar,  or  a  nest  of 
eggs.     The  rooks  are  clearing  the  meadows  of  the 

y g    '  ockchafers,     which    tin-    heat    has    brought 

near  the  surface,  and  which  would  destroy  tie-  grass; 
and  the  sea-gull  comes  from  a  distance  to  ■  I  ar  the 
fields  of  "  animal  weeds,"  while  the  vegetable  ones 
are  being  turned  down  by  the  plough.  All  are  ' 
in  their  respective  pursuits,  and  all  are  following  the 
laws  of  the     nature  I 


THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST.     III. 

Caloric — Experiments — Various  Ways  ok 
I'lioun  im.   Heat. 

I  mask  more  to  say  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
evaporation,  but  I  wish  at  present  to  talk  a  little 
about  Hi: at. 

1 1. at,  and  the  cau-<-  ei  I  fat,  are  far  from  being 
the  same  thing,  as  some  of  us  may  be  sometimes  led 
to  suppose.  The  cause  of  heat,  I  mean  that  which 
makes  or  produces  heat,  exists  every  where.  In 
the  coldest  day  that  ever  happened  in  the  (oldest 
part  of  the  world,  you  might  produce  fire  by  rub- 
bing two  stick  iiougli  and  swiftly 
enough,  or  by  striking  together,  with  considerable 
force,  a  piece  of  flint  and  a  piece  of  steel.  But 
though  the  cause  of  heat  must  have  been  there  before 
the  tire  was  produced,  we  can  hardly  say  there  was 
any  heat,  either  in  the  flint,  the  steel,  or  the  cold 
atmosphere. 

To  this  cause  of  heat,  which  exists  everywhere  in 
the  world,  but  which  has  neither  form,  nor  colour, 
nor  weight,  nor  smell,  nor  taste,  and  which  nobody 
understands,  but  everybody  believes  in,  we  give  the 
name  of  Caloric. 

It  is  a  very  curious  thing  (substance  we  cannot 
say,  for  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  substance  any 
more  than  light),  at  any  rate.  If  we  put  a  quantity 
of  ice  in  a  pan,  and  melt  the  ice  by  applying  heat,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  melted  ice  Is  no  hotter  than 
the  bard  ice  was,  although  a  great  deal  of  heat  must 
gone  into  the  ice  to  thaw  it.  Well,  suppose 
you  continue  to  heat  the  water  which  the  ice  made  ; 
if  your  fire  is  a  good  one,  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
water  will  boil.  It  is  now,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
hotter  than  it  was  when  the  ice  first  melted.  But 
keep  it  boiling  :  vapour  now  ascends  from  its 
surface,  and  keeps  ascending  as  long  as  the  water 
continues  to  boil.  In  six  hours  the  water  is  all  gone, 
it  is  turned  into  vapour  and  diffused  into  the  air. 
But  was  the  water  in  the  kettle,  after  it  had  boiled, 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  hotter  than  it  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  boiling  commenced  ?  Not  a  whit, 
— it  was  all  the  same.  Was  the  steam  or  vapour 
any  hotter  than  the  water  ;  Not  at  all, — all  the 
same.  What  becomes  of  so  much  heat?  There 
nin-t  a  great  deal  of  it  go  into  the  water,  or  rather 
into  the  vapour,  in  the  course  of  six  hours.  As 
we  have  already  told  you  before,  caloric  is  a  very 
curious  thing.  About  the  why  of  its  hiding  itself  in 
this  way,  we  will  talk  more  elsewhere.  I  wish  just 
now  to  go  upon  another  part  off  my  subject;  I  wish 
to  say  something  about  the  different  ways  there  arc 
of  producing  heat. 

One  way  in  which  heat  is  produced  in  this  world 
is  by  means  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Whether  the 
sun  actually  sends  out  heat,  or  whether  iu  light,  by 
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1U  action  on  things,  somehow  or  other  forms  it,  is  a 
matter  not   so  veB  lmt  WON   it   not    for  the 

influence  of  the  sun's  rays  o(>crating  to  produce  heat 
somehow  or  other,  everything  i»  the  earth  would  soon 
become  congealed  to  a  frozen  mass  of  solid  matter. 

1  have  already  adverted  to  the  curious  fact,  that 
if  you  rub  two  sticks  together  smartly  they  will 
become  hot,  and  if  the  rubbing  is  continued  long 
enough,  they  will  at  last  burst  into  a  flame.  Many 
savage  people  kindle  their  fires  in  this  way.  In- 
stances have  been  known  where  things  have  taken 
fire  by  accident  in  this  way  |  the  wheels  of  carriages 
have  sometimes  been  set  on  fire  by  the  rubbing 
together,  or  friction.  Even  the  dry  branches  of 
the  forest  have,  in  some  few  instances,  been  rubbed 
together  by  the  wind  and  set  on  fire.  It  is  said  that 
you  may  even  produce  so  much  heat'  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  ice  together  as  partly  to  melt  them. 
boys  have  had  one  illustration  of  the  power  of  fric- 
tion to  generate  heat ; — in  sliding  down  a  poll,  or  a 
rope,  the  hands  will  become  heated  to  a  painful  and 
dangerous  degree.  Violently  beating  a  hard  sub- 
stance has  the  same  effect  in  making  heat  as  friction  ; 
for  if  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  smartly  hammered,  it 
may  be  made  almost  red-hot. 

The  best  way  of  producing  heat  is  by  mixing  things 
together  in  such  a  way,  that  what  we  call  a  chemical 


change  is  produced.  If  you  take  half  a  glassfull  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  pour  on  it  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  and  mix  them  suddenly,  the  outside  of  the 
glass  will  become  so  hot  that  you  cannot  bear  your 
hand  on  it.  Again,  if  you  take  a  piece  of  fresh 
burnt  limestone,  and  pour  upon  it  some  water,  so 
great  a  heat  will  be  generated,  as  to  change  part  of 
the  water  into  steam,  at  the  same  time  the  rest  of 
the  water  is  absorbed,  or  taken  up,  by  the  lime,  and 
becomes  a  solid  substance.  Another  way  in  which 
heat  is  produced  in  great  abuudance  is  by  combus- 
tion, or  the  act  of  burning,  as  in  a  common  fire  of 
coals  or  wood,  or  a  lamp  or  candle.  This,  too,  is  a 
chemical  combination,  or  mixture  of  oxygen  (one  of 
the  airs  of  the  atmosphere,)  and  an  inflammable  sub- 
stance, as  wood,  oil,  or  grease.  Without  a  constant 
■apply  of  this,  air  no  lamp  or  fire  would  burn  ;  and 
in  a  large  fire  in  a  grate,  a  rushing  current  of  air 
may  be  perceived  continually  going  to  feed  the  flame. 
It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that  grates 
are  constructed  with  a  contracted  passage  to  increase 
this  current,  and  that  a  long  and  narrow  glass  is 
placed  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  preventing  the  air 
from  getting  to  the  flame  on  all  sides,  except  from 
below,  where  it  rushes  up  in  a  strong  current,  and 
heightens  in  this  way  the  intensity  and  brilliancy  of 
the  flame. 
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RUSSIA.     III. 


THE   CHURCH   Of    BASIL    THE    BLESSED,    AT    MOSCOW. 


The  Church  or  Basil  the  Blessed,  in 
Moscow. 
Few  things  strike  the  English  traveller  through 
Northern  and  Central  Russia  more  strongly,  than 
the  total  absence  of  picturesque  ruins:  he  finds  no 
trace  of  anything  resembling  those  fine  old  remnants 
of  feudal  splendour,  which  are  the  boast  of  almost 
every  county  in  England.  Those  ruins  which  do 
exist,  are  comparatively  of  modern  date,  and,  ap- 
pearing rather  to  have  been  destroyed  by  violence, 
than  crumbled  by  time,  are  totally  devoid  of  interest 
either  to  the  antiquarian  or  the  artist.  Their  sharply- 
defined  outline  is  unbroken  by  the  growth  of  the 
graceful  ivy  that  flutters  round  the  frowning  battle- 
ments of  our  ancieut  baronial  castles,  or  checking 
the  devastating  hand  of  time,  and  filling  np  the 
"  rents  of  ruin,"  twines  round  these  haughty  struc- 
tures. 

Nor  does  any  object  strike  his  eye,  that  recalls  to 
mind  those  venerable  remains  of  monastic  power 
which  are  interspersed  among  the  rich  valleys  of  his 
own  country,  where  once  cloistered  learning,  nursing 
the  lamp  of  science  and  of  truth  in  his  secluded  cell, 
hid  its  light  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  or  flashed  forth 
only  to  dazzle  and  bewilder,  but  where 
Vol.  VIII. 


Amid  their  choirs,  unroofed  by  (elfish  rage, 
The  warbling  wren  now  finds  a  leafy  cage; 
Tho  gadding  bramblo  hangs  her  purple  fruit, 
And  the  green  li/ard  and  the  gilded  newt, 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  dio  of.  age*. 
The    ecclesiastical    edifices  of    Russia  which    still 
exist,  though  wanting  the  richly-finished  tracery,  and 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  our  matchless  cathedrals, 
are   yet  not  destitute  of  that  sort   of  interest  which 
novelty  can  inspire.     Of  these,  we  shall   present  our 
readers  with  a   succession  of  engravings,   illustrating 
the  peculiarities  of  the  architecture  of  each  age. 

One  of  the  oldest  constructions  of  this  kind  in  the 
ancient  city  of  Moscow  is  the  church  of  "  Vassal) 
Blajennoi,"  or  "  Basil  the  Blessed,"  of  which  the 
annexed  engraving  is  a  tolerably  faithful  representa- 
tion ;  we  give  it  the  popidar  name,  although  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  cathedral  church  dedicated  to  the  "Protection 
of  the  Holy  Virgin."  It  was  built  in  1554  under  the 
reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  whose  ferocious  character 
giving  rise  to  the  cognomen  he  bears  in  history, 
would  almost  appear  to  sanction  the  currcntly-re- 
c<i\ed  tradition,  that  he  ordered  the  eyes  of  the 
architect  to  be  put  out,  saying,  "  I  wish  this  edifice 
to  remain  the  master-piece  of  his  art." 
•  Wordsworth 
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It  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  work 
of  an  Italian  architect,  l»ug  in  the  service  of  the 
Tzar,  whose  extraordinary  talents  and  profound 
learning  procured  for  him,  from  his  adopted  country, 
the  name  of  Aristotle,  by  which  he  is  still  known  in 
•  try. 

Although  graphically  correct,  the  representation  we 
have  given  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  convey  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
this  most  singular  structure,  in  which  every  possible 
style  of  architecture  has  its  representative, — the 
pagoda  of  China  its  cupola,  the  Kiosk  its  minarets, 
the  Norman  Gothic  its  semi-circular  arch  and  its 
massy  pillar,  and  the  Saracenic  Gothic  its  clustered 
columns,  to  all  which  Russia  has  added  pictorial 
embellishments  indisputably  its  own.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  barbarous  age  in  which 
it  was  erected  still  exist  intact,  or  have  been  reno- 
vated in  the  same  fantastic  taste  that  presided  over 
the  original  construction;  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
to  be  regretted,  if  its  peculiar  character  had  been 
lost  by  the  substitution  of  more  modern  improve- 
ments. 

The  bulbous  cupolas,  one  differing  from  another 
in  size  and  form,  are  painted  of  the  most  gaudy 
colours,  green,  blue,  purple,  and  orange,  in  alternate 
stripes  or  compartments,  and  are  surmounted  by 
highly-wrought  gilded  crosses  of  open-work ;  the 
centre  cupola  alone  is  richly  gilt.  The  body  of  the 
building  is  plastered,  and  coloured  green,  over  which 
are  irregularly  traced,  lines  of  dirty  yellow,  intended 
to  give  the  appearance  of  rough  stone-work.  The 
towers  are  red,  scored  with  lines  of  white ;  the  root' 
of  the  main  building,  the  spire  of  the  belfry,  and 
the  pyramidical  tops  of  the  porches,  are  all  covered 
with  dark-green  varnished  tiles. 

The  imposts  and  mouldings  of  the  arches,  the 
pillars,  the  pilasters,  and,  in  short,  to  avoid  techni- 
calities, all  the  prominent  lines  of  the  building,  are 
white.  In  compartments  upon  the  architraves,  the 
pedestals  of  the  columns,  and  upon  the  buttresses, 
are  rudely  painted  groups  of  flowers  of  every  agree- 
able form  and  colour,  such  as  Linnseus  himself  would 
have  despaired  to  class. 

The  interior  is  much  in  the  same  eccentric  style ; 
besides  the  principal  church,  the  building  contains 
nineteen  distinct  chapels,  dedicated  to  different  saints. 
During  the  occupation  of  Moscow  by  the  French, 
they  were  appropriated  as  stables. 


Rbadino  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  know- 
ledge; it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are 
of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  our- 
selves with  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless  we  shell  them 
over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment. 
John  Locks. 


There  are  times  when  neither  the  delicacies  which  pamper 
appetite,  nor  the  distinctions  which  Hatter  pride,  can  im- 
part any  gratification.  The  sensual  turn  in  disgust  fruin 
the  feast,  and  the  ambitious  from  the  incense  and  applause 
with  which  they  have  been  regarded.  "  In  this  hard 
season,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  "  I  would  not  give  a  p< 
refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  tin- 
world.  Tim  is  the  appetite  of  but  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury  ; 
it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at 
their  ease."  The  truly  benevolent  has  an  enjoyment  which 
retains  it*  relish  to  the  last  hour  of  life.  He  who  feeds 
the  poor,  relieves  and  defends  the  oppressed,  instruct-,  the 
ignorant,  and  consoles  the  wretched,  cannot  lose  his 
rewar-i. 

Tftaa  is  hardly   any  bodily  blemish   which    a  winning 
behaviour  will  not  conceal  or  make  tolerable. 

Visrns  is  the  first  quality  to  be  considered,  in  the  choice 
(if  a  friend.— Dr.  Jouv- 


THE   ECONOMY    A\n    HARMONY   OF 

NATl.Ki:. 

III. 
The  Animal  Kingdom  (concluded.) 
While  insects  are  the  most   wonderful,  and  birds 
the  most  beautiful,  parts  of  animated  nature,  quadru- 
peds may  be  said  to  be  (with  the  exception  of  man) 
the  most  noble  part  of  creation. 

I  intended  at  this  stage  of  my  remarks,  to  examine 
the  composition  of  animals  in  general,  which,  in 
common  with  vegetables,  are  formed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  ;  I  intended  also  to 
notice  the  action  of  animals,  which  is  at  once  palpable 
to  our  senses,  and  forms  so  immediate  a  part  of  our 
whole  perception  of  it,  that  it  is  from  this  motion 
that  we  derive  our  ideas  of  power  in  them.  I  like- 
wise intended  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  variety 
of  quadrupeds  which  inhabit  the  earth,  and  on  the 
rconomy  of  quadrupeds  in  general]  on  the  wonder- 
ful structure  of  the  camel,  which  enables  it  to  endure 
thirst  for  a  length  of  time,  in  those  parched  and 
sandy  deserts  where  it  is  destined  to  travel ;  on  the 
ruction  of  the  elephant's  trunk,  bymeans  of  which 
the  animal  feeds,  in  consequence  of  the  neck  being 
short  and  stiff;  on  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  the 
horse,  and  its  utility  ;  on  the  sagacity  of  the  dog,  and 
its  fidelity.  I  intended  to  notice  these,  and  many 
others,  as  well  as  the  instinct  of  animals  in  avoiding 
poisonous  herbs,  the  covering  of  animals,  and  the 
reason,  or  mind,  of  animals  ;  and  further,  I  intended 
to  show  that  all  animals  mold  not,  if  possessing  their 
present  economy  and  habits,  have  existed  in  the  same 
part  of  the  globe ;  but,  having  discussed  other 
braaohea  of  my  subject  at  so  much  length,  I  must, 
for  the  present]  pass  over  the  quadrupeds,  and  pro- 
bably make  the  zoological  part  of  creation  form  the 
■abject)  of  a  future  article.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to 
say  a  tew  words  on  the  balance  of  life  and  food. 

Nature  has  adjusted  with  much  accuracy  the 
various  degrees  of  fecundity  and  sterility  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals,  and  varied  them  both  in 
proportion  to  the  nn  ans  of  subsistence. 

Animals  live  partly  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom, — 
and  this  kingdom  produces  so  abundantly,  that  we 
arc  enabled  to  lay  up  a  Winter's  store  for  those  that 
are  domesticated ;  while  others  provide  a  Winter's 
store  for  themselves.  Some  animals  have  the  instinct 
to  migrate,  when  vegetation  passes  into  its  annual 
repose ;  while  many  others  are  laid  asleep,  or  enter 
the  state  of  hybernation  for  the  season ; — all  thus 
proving  the  provident  care  of  Nature  for  their 
preservation. 

The  perpetual  system  of  migration  shows  that, 
however  varied  the  different  classes  may  be,  tin- 
season,  the  climate,  and  situation,  is  variously 
adapted  to  all.  But  the  majority  of  animals  feed 
upon  other  inferior  animals,  as  well  as  upon  vege- 
tables. Some  birds  prey  upon  snails,  which  would 
■y  our  orchards  and  pleasure-grounds ;  and 
others  devour  those  insects  which  would  destroy 
our  fruit  \  while  the  swallows  consume  millions 
of  them  during  the  day,  the  bats  and  goatsuckers 
diminish  their  numbers  at  the  twilight  and  dawn. 

When  we  consider  that  the  house-fly  is  the  prey 
of  the  spider,  while  the  latter  is  itself  devoured  by 
various  kinds  of  birds,  which,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
pre*  of  the  hawk  ;  and  when  we  also  consider  that 
aniinalcula-,  which  prey  on  smaller  animals,  become 
themselves  the  prey  of  sprats,  and  sprats  in  their  turn 
the  food  of  herrings,  while  the  latter  furnish  I 

for   the   cod,   Which,    in  its  turn,    becom   the   prey  of 
warm-blooded  animals, — we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
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conranura  cannot  increase  much  beyond  the  supply 

■  >l    i, mil,   neither   ran   the    unnnuli    leqillltd   tor   I I 

Increase  much  beyond  tin:  demand  for  them.  Il 
is  this  law  of  Nature,  that  annuals   arc  M  I  -at.   anil   be 

eaten,  which  balances  life  and  food  throughout  the 
world  i  hut  it  is  also  a  law  of  Nature,  that  very  few 
animals  or  vegetables  prey  upon  or  destroy  their  own 
species. 

The  minutest  objects  in  nature  arc  linked  by  an  in- 
terminable chain  to  other  objects,  gradually  incr 
to  the  greatest]  and  the  laws  of  nature  ure  so  wise 
and   well    regulated,   that,   in    general,    those   animals 
Of    prey  which   are   not  destroyed  to  .support  the    life 
Of  Others  are    the    least   prolific  ;    while   those    || 
that  are  the  most  minute,  have  the  greatest  fecundity, 
which  proportlonably  decreases  in  the  different  sp 
as  they  ascend  in  the  scale  of  creation.    Man,  bcin^  at 
the  In, ul  of  all  animals,  i«,  in  consequence,  the  most 

sterile  of  all  organised  belnga.  BOt  let  us  consider 
the  last  bead, — namely,  the  animal  structure  of  Man. 

Man  is  indeed  "  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made."  That  all-wise  Providence  which  has  placed 
him  at.   the   head   of  the    whole  animal   creation,    has 

been  phased  to  distinguish  him  from   the   inferior 

il    animals    in   many   particulars;    the    most 
evident  of  which  is,  his   erect   posture   in  walking, — 

■  posture  which  the  mod  perfect  animal,  even  those 
of  the  monkey  tribe,  cannot  sustain  for  any  length  of 
tune. 

The  component  parts  of  au  animal  body  ore,  sixteen 
solids  and  sixteen  fluids.  Some  of  those  parts  are 
many  in  number;  for  example, — there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  four  hou es.and  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  muscles  in  one  animal  body.  The  bones  are  ar- 
ranged for  strength  and  action;  anil  on  the  various 
joints  of  these  much  of  their  effect  depends.  There  are 
two  principal  sorts  of  joints,  namely,  the  ball-and- 
socket-joint,  w  Inch  is  used  at  the  hip  and  shoulder  ;  and 
the  hinge-joint,  such  as  that  employed  Ol  the  knee  and 
elbow  :  these  joints  are  \ised  respectively,  according  to 
the  extent  of  motion  required.  The  spine,  or  back-bone, 
which  is  composed  of  twenty-four  small  bones,  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism)  it  is  at  once  strong  and 
flexible  j  and  its  use  is  (in  addition  to  its  connecting 
the  ribs  and  Supporting  the  muscles  of  the  trutc 
prolong  from  the  brain  the  spinal  marrow,  which  hi 
essentia]  to  animal  life.  It  is  the  pillar  which  siip- 
the  head, — that  noble  part  of  the  body,  which 
Contains  the  scat  of  sensation,  the  light  of  under- 
standing, the  faculty  of  sight,  &c.  The  skull, — that 
beautiful  structure,  is  the  seat  of  the  brain,  where  the 
mind  takes  up  her  residence,  and  where  she  holds 
communion  with  all  material  things  around  her;  it  is 
composed  of  eight  bones,  which  not  only  lap  over 
each  other  for  facility,  but  it  admits  of  the  skull 
being  of  an  arched  form,  which  is  the  strongest  of  all 
possible  forms,  and  therefore  a  tower  of  defence  to 
that  delicate  vital  organ,  the  brain. 

All  animal    motion   is   effected   by  muscles,  which 
either    voluntary,   such    as    those    of   the    arms 
and    le^s,    or    involuntary,  as    in   the    heart.      The 
muscles   and    tendons    have  not   on'y  the   power   of 
generating  and  regulating  motion,  I  it  they  are  diffe- 
rently constructed,  according  to  •ue  movement  re- 
quired.     They  also  support   the  h   nes,  especially  the 
head,   by   the   different    directions  in  which   they   are 
placed  |    and.    indeed,   the   motion   of   every   limb   is 
chiefly  regulated  by  their  agency.     Now,  whether  we 
rider  the  limbs  of  the  body  as  levers, — the   heart, 
and   all    the    blood-vessels    through    which    the    vital 
fluid  circulates,  as  a  hydraulic  machine, — the  lungs 
'    pneumatic    apparatus, — and  the  mem- 
branes and  transparent  humours  of  the  eye  as  a 


■:lul  opticul  instrument, — wr  find  that  oil  is  con- 
structed on  the  most   perfect  principal 

Let  ii-  add  to  the  -tincture  ot  man,  the  organs  of 
the  IK.-  -eii-rs  ,  the  principal  animal  fatCtkXMj  the 
roluntaryor  relative  function!  ;  the  organic  or  imtri- 
tfvs  functions  ;  and  the  reproductive  functions.  In 
addition  to  these,  let  us  think  of  all  the  animal  pro- 
pensities by  which  man  is  placed  on  a  level  with 
tr  animals  ;  the  moral  sentiments  or  faculties, 
which  arc  generally  peculiar  to  man  alone  ;  the  intel- 
lertual  faculties,  which  are  peculiar  to  man  only; 
and.  above  all,  the  Soul,  which  ulTords  such  sublime 
ideas,  and  at  once  prows  man's  superiority,  and 
own    immortality  !       Wh  n-ider    these,   and 

many  other  things  peculiar  to  man,  we  an:  lost  in 
wonder,  and  ready  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  Young, 

(Mi !  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  I" 

But  I  shall  not  extend  my  remarks  further  than  to 
say,  that  the  practical  application  of  the  foregoing 
observations  is  briefly  this  : — That  there  is  no  situa- 
tion in  which  a  man  can  be  placed,  but  hi'  may  study 
some  part  of  nature, — and  we  ought  to  study  it,  for 
the  "  hand  which  made  it  is  Divine  !" 

The  more  we  can  understand  of  the  works  of 
nature,  the  more  we  must  be  convinced  of  the  power 
and  omnipotence,  the  goodness  and  justice,  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  first  created,  and  now  sus- 
tains it. 

Why  were  the  organs  of  observation  given  us  ?  To 
a  certainty  that  we  might  use  them,  and  learn  to  read 
the  great  volume  of  Nature, — there  to  look  and  to 
admire, — to  learn  and  to  love. "  Our  senses  are  pre- 
cious gifts,  if  we  could  but  appreciate  their  true  value. 
Why  was  every  tint  and  tone  of  colour  mingled 
in  the  light  of  day,  by  which  wc  can  tell  of  space  as 
well  as  substance  ?  Why  was  the  rainbow,  the  arch 
of  Hope,  with  its  sevenfold  glory,  made  to  span  the 
heavens  ?  Why  does  the  rose,  the  mignonette,  and 
the  lavender,  give  forth  its  odour  ?  Why  does  the 
nightingale  sing  so  sweetly.  Wherefore  do  the 
winds  murmur  through  the  forest?  and  why  do  the 
caverns  and  the  dens  of  the  earth  give  out  their 
tones  ?  Why  ?  But  to  tempt  us  forth,  in  order  that  we 
may  learn  and  admire ;  and  that  we  may  thence  "  look 
from  nature  up  to  nature's  God  !"  That  we  may  learn 
humility,  when  we  consider  the  majesty  and  grandeur 
of  this  world,  which  is  linked  together  by  a  chain,  the 
end  of  which  wc  cannot  trace  !  That  we  may  also 
admire  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — not  as  the  effects 
of  chance,  but  as  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
formed  by  the  Almighty,  who  is  the  life,  spring,  and 
soul  of  their  action  !  And,  lastly,  that  wc  may  never 
consider  any  operation  of  nature  without  a  final  end  ; 
for,  whether  it  is  the  death  of  a  fly,  or  destruction  by 
an  earthquake, — the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  revolu- 
tion of  worlds, — it  is  for  some  wise  purpose,  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  human  beings.  K. 


"  Fortitude,"  said  Locke,  "is  the  guard  and  support  of 
all  the  other  virtues."  The  assertion,  if  limited  and  pro- 
perly applied,  is  just.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  ran 
there  be  true  constancy  without  devotion  ?  If  the  suffrage 
of  ihe  best  judges,  and'  the  fund  of  experience,  be  rega- 
the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.    "  A  praycrless  as 

Dr.  Watts,  "may  be  considered  as  a  d 
citadel,  lying  open  and  exposed  to  the  incursion  of  every 
hcreas,  the  heart  of  one  truly  devout,  is  like  a  castle 
In  which  the  Lord  dwells,  and  which  is  garrisoned1  with  the 
Divine  Presence."  The  righteous  is  bold  as  a  lion.  He 
dares  do  anything  but  offend  God,  and  to  dare  to  do  that  is 
the  greatest  telly,  and  baseness,  and  weakness  in  the 
world.     From  this  fear  have   sprung   the    most   generous   , 

lions  and  heroic  achievements  in  limes  of  persecution 
and  suffering. — R. 
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wnALE    TOSSISTO    A   BOAT 


JOVRNAL  OF  THI  VoYAG*  OT  A  WhALR   SHIP, 
(concluded.) 

Ox  the  23rd,  the  master,  who  was  in  the  crows  nest, 
pave  a  signal  to  those  on  deck,  that  a  fish  *  was  in  sight. 
Two  "crews '  instantly  leaped  into  their  boats,  which  in  less 
than  a  minute  were  lowered  into  the  water,  and  were  ofl~ 
in  pursuit ;  and  in  consequence  of  several  more  whales 
being  discovered,  the  first  were  speedily  followed  by  two 
other  boats  to  support  and  assist  them.  The  boats  fir-t 
despatched  rowed  for  a  large  field,  near  to  which  the 
animal  had  been  seen,  every  man  keeping  an  anxious  look 
out  for  its  re-appearance,  which,  fortunately  for  the  success 
of  the  chase,  took  place  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead. 
Great  silence  being  preserved,  the  weather  being  so  tranquil 
at  the  time  that  there  was  danger  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars, 
however  skilfully  and  smoothly  pulled,  would  alarm  the 
whale,  the  steerer  signalled  to  the  crew  (o  rest  on  them  while 
he  sculled  the  boat  up  to  the  animal  by  means  of  the  oar 
always  used,  on  these  occasions,  to  steer  with,  instead  of  a 
rudder.  But  the  distance  had  been  under-estimated,  and 
before  the  boat  was  near  enough  to  justify  the  harpooncr  in 
casting  his  weapon,  the  short  period  of  tune  which  the 
whale  remains  at  the  surface  elapsed,  and  the  animal 
again  disappeared;  but  from  the  direction  In  which  it  was 
lying,  and  from  the  eddy  raised  as  it  glided  beneath,  the 
crew  were  enabled  to  follow  without  losing  much  way. 
They  rowed,  however,  full  two  miles,  before  the  whale  rose 
to  tho  surface;  and  when  it  did  so,  it  was  found  to  bo 
nearly  at  equal  distances  between  three  of  the  boats,  two 
of  which  had  now  joined  the  first  in  the  pursuit  of  this,  the 
largest  of  those  whales  which  bad  been  seen  from  the  nest. 
All,  eager  in  the  chase,  approached  with  like  caution  . 
when  one  of  them  succeeded  in  running  close  upon  th  I 
creature,  the  two  others  were  not  thirty  yards  from  it. 

The  harpooncr  threw  his  weapon  with  such  strength,  thai 
it  buried  itself  nearly  to  the  stock  in  the  blubber,  and  his 
crew,  prepared  for  the  event,  backed  wotcr  with  their  oars 
so  simultaneously,  as  to  put  themselves  out  of  danger ;  but 
one  of  the  others  was  less  fortunate.  In  the  convulsive 
agony  of  the  wound,  the  whale,  which  was  a  full-grown 
one,  turning  half  round  in  a  second  before  it  dived,  with  a 
blow  of  its  tail  tossed  the  boat  which  was  nearest,  and 
the  crew  with  their  oars  and  tackle  were  set  floating.  The 
third  boat  instantly  proceeded  to  their  assistance,  and  thus 
the  first,  or  fast  boat  as  it  is  termed,  was  left  without  lli.it 
support  so  necessary  on  the  occasion.  The  steersman 
hoisted  the  signal-flag,  and  the  rowers  raised  one  oar  after 
another  to  indicate  their  want  of  more  line:  the  whale  had 
instantly  dived,  and  the  harpooncr,  though  he  had  cast  a 
coil  or  two  of  the  line  round  the  bollard  r,  to  retard  by  its 

*  We  need  hardly  remind  our  reader*  that  though  the  tcrmi  fi'h, 
fithtry,  jtc.,  are  technically  applied  to  the  W  hale,  they  are 
pUcable  as  when  speaking  of  the  Seal  or  the  Walrus ;    the  Whale 
being  no  mora  a  fob  than  the  latter. 

t  A  short  stout  post,  set  up  near  the  •trm  or  the  boat  for  this  pur- 
pott.    Such  »  the  friction  of  the  line  while  running  round  this  pott, 


friction  the  motion  of  the  animai,  was  apprenensive  that  all 
the  line  in  the  boat  would  be  run  out  before  a  new  line 
could  be  brought  up ;  and  unless  he  cast  it  off  to  the  great 
risk  of  losing  the  whale,  he  would  also  incur  the  danger  of 
being  dragged  beneath  the  ice-field,  towards  which  the 
animal  was  speeding  with  a  velocity  that,  allowing  the  line 
to  run  out,  dragged  the  boat  through  the  water  which  it 
ploughed  into  a  furrow,  rising  on  the  gunwales  on  each 
side  nearly  high  enough  to  fill  it. 

The  moment  the  signal  of  a/ait  boat  was  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  Endeavour,  the  watch  raised  the  cry  of  "  a  fall, 
a  fall,"  and  the  crews  of  the  remaining  boats,  who  were 
taking  their  rest,  rushed  on  deck  with  their  clothes  in  their 
hands,  and  scrambling  in,  were  lowered  down,  thus  unpre- 
pared to  encounter  the  severity  of  a  frost  which  sank  the 
thermometer  to  seven  degrees.  The  rowers  were  content 
to  keep  up  their  animal  heat  by  their  vigorous  exertions  to 
get  up  wHh  the  fast  boat,  exertions  stimulated  by  the 
increasing  urgency  of  the  signals  from  it  for  help ;  but  as 
there  was  three  miles  to  row ;  and  a  good  deal  of  bay-ice 
which  had  formed  in  the  night  retarded  their  progress,  they 
were  unsuccessful.  The  harpooncr  in  the  first  boat  seeing 
that  his  comrades  could  not  come  up  in  time,  and  finding 
himself  within  a  few  vards  of  the  field  which  he  had 
allowed  the  boat  to  approach  thus  closely  in  his  anxiety  not 
to  lose  the  fish,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstan  .  >  j 
and  having  from  the  same  motive  cast  additional  coils  of 
line  round  the  bollard,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
getting  them  off  again  in  time,  he  seized  tho  axe,  and  rut 
the  rape  on  the  gunwale  just  in  time,  for  even  then  the 
impetus  carried  the  boat  against  the  ice,  with  a  shock  that 
threw  every  one  from  their  seats,  and  stove  in  the  bows  on 
the  starboard  side. 

The  crew  scrambled  out  on  the  ice,  and  having  secured 
their  lances  and  other  tools,  succeeded  in  mooring  the 
to  the  edge  of  the  field,  with  her  head  raised  high  enough 
to  prevent  her  from  sinking,  and  then  waited  till  other 
boats  would  come  to  their  relief.  With  that  pcrferl  in- 
difference to  danger  which  charactcri7.cspersons  accustomed 
to  it,  they  employed  themselves  in  killing  with  their  lances 
a  few  seals  which  were  reposing  on  the  surface,  and  whose 
retreat  to  the  water  they  intercepted. 

Tho  boats  which  had  hastened  to  their  help,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  whit  bad  happened,  namely,  that  the  whale  had 
for  the  time  got  off,  and  that  the  boat  was  damaged,  though 
the  men  wire  sale,  thought  it  more  adviseablc  to  leave 
them  in  their  present  situation  for  a  short  time,  to  pn 
rapture  of  another  whale  which  had 
Struck  by  one  of  their  companions  in  the  remaining  one  of 
the  two  that  first  left  the  vessel.  From  the  length  of 
time  that  this  Ixmt  had  been  engaged,  and  from  the  signals 
(ha  1,  1  for  more  line,  it  so  happened  that  alt  lour 

Df  the  boats  which  were  not  disabled,  had  hastened  to  the 

that  it  often  envelop*  the  hirpooner  in  smoke,  and  the  wood  would 
burst  into  flame  if  water  were  not  being  constantly  thrown  on  it  and 
the  rope. 
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•cone.     Throo   hail   succeeded   in   hnrpooning    th«   whale 
before  the  leaf  MM  up;  and  tueh  had  i »•  ■•  ■  t >  the  efforts 
dl'  the  fish  In  o-enpo,  ami  so  long  hail  it  resisted  the  ■ 
of  ii»>  wi.imiU  Inflicted  on  it.  that  all  three  boat*  hail  their 

linos  ncnrlv  run  out,  ami  uno  hail  a  iloulile  net  expended 

When  the  nen  aid  came  up,  the  Whale  bod  just  risen 

for  the  last  time,  anil  exhausted  by  its  efforts*  allowed  the 

I tl  to  'Iran-  upon  their  linos  and  come  up  close  to  it.   They 

thru  attacked  it  with  their  luuces,  and  despatched  it  in  less 
than  ten  minutes. 

The  prilC  was  instantly  secured  by  passing  a  rope 
through  two  holes  cut  in  the  tail,  with  tin 
tli.it  purpose  and  the  ropo  was  then  made  fast  to  the  bow 
of  a  boat  The  lines  were  then  rut  loose  and  drawn  in, 
with  the  exception  of  ono  which  could  not  be  seen;  this  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  sweep  for,  but  as  tiiat  would 
occupy  two  boats,  and  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
I  to  assist  in  completing  the  capture  of  the  first 
Whale,  tho  line  was  abandoned  tor  the  time.    Having, 

therefore,   assisted    in  lashing   the  fins  toother  aor> 

belly  of  the  fish,  which  always  floats,  when  dead,  with  that 

uppermost,  the  three  boats  loll  one  to  guard  the  prise, 

till  they  could  return  to  help  to  tow  it  towards  the  ship,  and 
hastened  to  the  field  of  ice  on  which  their  companions  had 
saved  themselves. 

These  persons  no  sooner  saw  that  they  were  left  to  them 
,,  than  they  set  about  tracing,  if  possible,  the  course 
which  their  Whale  had  taken.  For  this  purpose  they 
Inverted  the  field  in  various  directions  to  search  for  holes, 
to  which  they  knew  the  Whale  must  come  to  breathe,  if  ho 
did  not  emerge  again  from  under  the  ice  into  tho  open 
water.  Hut  the  ice  was  too  thick  and  too  uniform  to  admit 
of  the  animal  breaking  it  by  elevating  its  head  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  air;  and  no  fractures  or  apertures  hod 
yet  been  produced  by  other  causes;  they  consequently  knew 
that  it  must  ero  this  have  returned  to  the  open  water. 
When  the  party  re-assembled  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
hack  to  the  spot  they  had  quitted,  they  became  aware  that, 
during  their  active  exertions,  a  change  of  wind  had  taken 
place,  accompanied  with  a  thick  haze,  which  not  only  pre- 
vented their  discerning  such  marks  as  might  enable  them 
to  proceed  in  tho  right  direction,  but  must  inevitably  drive 
the  ship  far  from  the  ice-field,  and  probably  prevent  any 
boats  from  being  able  to  come  to  relieve  them. 

Unprovided  with  any  compass  to  guide  them,  and,  in- 
deed, not  being  very  certain  of  their  original  bearing,  their 
only  resource  was  to  remain  together  till  the  weather  should 
clear,  or  till  their  vessel  could  regain  her  station,  and  send 
boats  to  the  field  to  take  them  oil'.  Their  prospects  were, 
ot  best,  but  miserable;  they  might  have  to  remain  without 
food,  and  unsheltered  from  the  piercing  wind,  which  in- 
ed  in  violence,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  possibly  ■night 
ultimately  perish,  if  tho  field  should  drive  too  far  before 
their  situation  could  be  ascertained.  The  increasing 
swell  of  tho  ocean,  which  they  knew  must  be  occasioned 
by  the  pie,  would  probably  break  up  the  ice  on  which  they 
were  stationed,  in  which  OSM  they  might  either  be  crushed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  masses  as  they  were  forced  over 
each  other,  or  precipitated  into  the  fissures. 

Every  one  saw  and  felt  these  dangers,  but  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  peril  to  think  of  talking  about  them. 
They  simply  contented  tliemseUes  with  keeping  in  constant 
motion,  to  prevent  the  fatal  etl'ects  of  the  intense  cold, 
each  therefore  ran  in  turns  to  as  great  a  distance  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  and  then  returned,  hoping,  by  doing  so 
in  various  directions,  they  might  catch  some  sound,  or  per- 
ceive some  mark,  that  might  accelerate  their  dcii\erance. 

As  soon  as  the  gale  arose,  the  boats  which  had  left  the 
captured  fish  to  go  to  the  ice-field,  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  one  first  struck,  and  of  bringing  off  their  companions, 
perceiving  that  it  would  probably  intmaat),  and  that  at  anv 
•Vent,  at  their  distance  from  the  ice.  they  could  not  hope  to 
reach  it  with  a  strong  wind  against  them,  pulled  for  the 
sh;p  which  uas  just  in  sight  on  the  horizon,  and  which 
they  also  knew  must  be  carried  far  from  her  present  posi- 
tion in  a  few  hours;  and  in  order  to  regain  their  prize,  and 
to  effect  their  principal  object,  it  was  absolutely  neci 
they  should  procure  a  compass  to  enable  them  to  steer  m 
the  thick  weather  which  had  come  on. 

•  A  Whale,  when  struck,  will  dive  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  800 
fathoms ;  ami  u  ihi  a  large  animal  may  be  estimated  at 

depth  ;t  will  have  to  sustain  a  pn 
equal  to  il  1  I  he  transition  from  that  which  u  is  exposed 

to  at  the  surface,  ami  which  may  be  taken  at  about  13m  iocs,  to  ,.. 
enormous  an  increase,  must  be  productive  of  the  utmost  exhaustion. 


The  master  and  scrona  mate,  with  a  pirked  crew,  accord- 
ingly manned  the  beat  boat,  provided  with  every  nere astir 
equipment  for  a  day's  absence,  or  even  more.  The  vette' 
under  the  command  of  the  first  mate,  who  knew  the  bear- 
ing of  the  fish,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  strike,  bore 
up  as  well  as  he  could  in  that  direction,  to  approach  the 
!'t  in  chnrge  of  the  prire,  for  tho  crew  of  which  they 
were  equally  anxious  as  for  that  on  the  ice-field. 

Both  the  vessel  and  the  matter'*  boat  kept  firing  guns 
iiially,  as  tignalt  to  their  comrades  that  they  were 
near  and  hastening  to  their  help.  The  vessel  soon  sue- 
I  in  her  object  by  skilful  navigation;  the  mato 
brought  her  within  sight  of  tho  prize  and  its  guard,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  increasing  swell,  received  the  men  on 
board,  and  took  the  fish  in  tow,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
done  till  the  gale  abated. 

Tins  fortunately  happened  in  the  course  of  tix  hours 
more,  and  the  atmosphere  cleared.  Tho  Whale  wat  thon 
towed  to  tho  larboard-side,  and  msdo  fast  to  the  ship  by  a 
combination  of  tackle  which  it  would  be  vain  to  describe, 
but  by  which  tho  body  was  raised  as  much  out  of  the  water 
at  itt  enormous  weight  would  admit  of,  and  the  process  of 
JltMHM  commenced.  The  men  basing  fixed  spurs  on  the 
soles  of  their  shoes  to  enable  them  to  stand  on  the  slippery 
surface  of  the  Whale,  and  two  boats,  managed  by  one  or 
two  boys  in  each,  having  taken  the  knives,  spades.  Sec, 
necessary  for  tho  operation,  the  harpooncrs,  under  the 
direction  of  tho  specksioneer  cut  away  the  blubber  in  large 
oblong  pieces  of  from  half  a  ton  to  a  fon  in  weight ;  these 
were  hoisted  on  deck  by  means  of  speck-tackles.  Tho 
boat-stcercrs  cut  each  mass  into  pieces  of  about  a  cubic 
foot,  which  were  passed  down  into  the  hold,  and  packed 
away  for  the  present. 

When  all  tho  fat  was  removed  from  the  belly,  and  the 
right  fin  cut  off,  the  carcass  was  turned  over  by  means  of 
a  powerful  tackle  attached  to  the  mast-head,  and  worked 
by  tho  capstan,  and  the  operation  renewed  on  the  blubber 
of  the  upper  part  and  the  other  fin;  and  subsequently,  the 
lips,  with  the  whalebone,  were  successively  detached  by  means 
of  bone-spades,  spikes,  and  knives.  These  masses  of  whale- 
bone, when  got  on  the  deck,  wore  next  tplit  by  bone-wedges 
into  junks,  containing  from  five  to  ten  blades,  or  lamina;, 
each,  and  were  stowed  away.  Having  removed  all  the 
rest,  the  long  strip  of  blubber  encircling  the  neck,  and 
which  was  left  on  during  the  flensing  to  admit  of  the  body 
being  turned  over,  but  which  was  detached  from  the  llesh 
gradually,  and  therefore  formed  a  long  slip  supporting  tho 
carcass,  was  finally  cut  loose,  and  the  other  tackles  being 
cast  off,  the  mutilated  remains  were  left  to  sink  by  their 
weight,  until  the  swelling  of  the  body,  attendant  on  putre- 
faction, should  again  bring  it  to  tho  surface,  where,  for 
many  days,  it  affords  food  to  numbers  of  birds,  tharkat, 
and  bears,  if  they  can  get  at  it. 

This  operation,  which  had  taken  nearly  five  hours,  owing 
to  the  great  size  of  the  fish,  led  to  the  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  master  returning  with  the  men  from  tho 
ice,  and  their  damaged  boat;  but  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  in  sight,  the  mato  bore  up  to  the  north-east  again,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  more  fish,  and  of  sooner  reaching  the 
commander.  The  former  part  of  their  expectations  wcro 
speedily  realized,  and  every  boat  that  remained  was  in  a 
few  hours  despatched  in  succession  after  the  numerous 
Whales  that  appeared  in  the  ofling.  Three  more  were 
struck,  and  two  of  these  flensed  before  the  return  of  tho 
matter.  This  delay  had  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
for  remaining  on  the  field,  when  they  reached  it,  in  order 
to  repair  the  damaged  boat  sufficiently  to  bear  the  sea  and 
receive  its  crew.  Fortunately,  the  gale  having  been  from 
the  north,  it  had  been  sheltered  by  the  ice,  and  wat  not 
much  further  injured.  The  men  were  well,  and  found  at 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  edge,  the  ice  having 
broken  into  several  portions,  to  the  largest  of  which  they 
had  retreated.  The  whole  party  returned  to  their  vessel, 
after  assisting  in  the  capture  of  two  Whales,  which  they 
met  their  companions  from  the  ship  in  chase  of. 

t  "  During  the  flensing  of  the  Whales,  there  were  generally  a  con- 
lideTtblt  number  of  Sharks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel.  One,  more 
voracious  than  the  rest,  approached  close  to  the  side  of  the  W  bale's 
carcass,  and  seized  a  Urge  piece  of  blubber  which  was  ready  to  be 
bocMtd  on  boanl.  Before  he  could  make  his  escape,  he  was  struck 
by  t  harpoon,  and  attacked  by  spears,— a  tackle  was  immediately 
fastened  to  his  jaws,  and  being  hoisted  on  deck,  his  belly  was  ripped 
open,  and  the  blubber  recovered.  The  carpenter,  too,  stripped  a 
considerable  quantity  of  skin  from  bis  tail.  Notwithstanding  this 
.  he  was  no  sooner  let  down  than  he  swam  away  with 
great  agility,''  (Laing's  Vmagt,  p.  104). 
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wnALE    TOSSIKO    A   BOAT 


JoVRNAL  OP  TH«  VoYAOK  OF  A  WhALK   SHIP, 
(concluded.) 

Om  the  23rd,  the  muter,  who  was  in  the  crows  nest, 
pare  a  signal  to  those  on  deck,  that  a  fish  •  was  in  sight. 
Two  »awi"  instantly  leaped  into  their  boats,  which  in  lc-- 
than  a  minute  were  lowered  into  the  water,  and  were  off 
in  pursuit ;  and  in  consequence  of  several  more  whales 
being  discovered,  the  first  were  speedily  followed  by  two 
other  boats  to  support  and  assist  them.  The  boats  first 
despatched  rowed  for  a  large  field,  near  to  which  the 
animal  had  been  seen,  every  man  keeping  an  anxious  look 
out  for  its  re-appearance,  which,  fortunately  for  the  success 
of  the  chase,  took  place  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead. 
Great  silence  being  preserved,  the  weather  heing  so  tranquil 
at  the  time  that  there  was  danger  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars, 
however  skilfully  and  smoothly  pulled,  would  alarm  the 
whale,  the  steerer  signalled  to  the  crew  to  rest  on  them  while 
he  sculled  the  boat  up  to  the  animal  by  means  of  the  oar 
always  used,  on  these  occasions,  to  steer  with,  instead  of  a 
rudder.  But  the  distance  had  been  under-estimated,  and 
before  the  boat  was  near  enough  to  justify  the  harpooner  in 
casting  his  weapon,  the  short  period  of  time  which  the 
whale  remains  at  the  surface  elapsed,  and  the  animal 
again  disappeared;  hut  from  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
lying,  and  from  the  eddy  raised  as  it  glided  beneath,  the 
crew  were  enabled  to  follow  without  tains  much  way. 
Thev  rowed,  however,  full  two  miles,  before  the  whale  rose 
to  tno  surface;  and  when  it  did  so,  it  was  found  to  bo 
nearly  at  equal  distances  between  three  of  the  boats,  two 
of  which  had  now  joined  the  first  in  the  pursuit  of  this,  tho 
largest  of  those  whales  which  had  been  seen  from  the  nest. 
All,  eager  in  the  chase,  approached  with  like  caution ;  and 
when  one  of  them  succeeded  in  running  close  upon  th  i 
creature,  the  two  others  were  not  thirty  yards  from  it. 

The  harpooner  threw  his  weapon  with  such  strength,  that 
it  buried  itself  nearly  to  the  stock  in  the  blubber,  and  Ins 
crew,  prepared  for  the  event,  hacked  water  with  their  oars 
so  simultaneously,  as  to  put  themselves  out  of  danger ;  hut 
one  of  the  others  was  less  fortunate.  In  the  convulsive 
agony  of  the  wound,  the  whale,  which  was  a  full-grown 
one,  turning  half  round  in  a  second  before  it  dived,  with  a 
blow  of  its  tail  tossed  the  boat  which  was  nearest,  and 
the  crew  with  their  oars  and  tackle  were  set  floating.  The 
third  boat  instantly  proceeded  to  their  assistance,  and  thus 
the  first,  or  fait  boat  as  it  is  termed,  was  left  without  that 
support  so  necessary  on  the  occasion.  The  steersman 
hoisted  the  signal-flag,  and  the  rowers  raised  one  oar  alter 
another  to  indicate  their  want  of  more  line :  the  whale  had 
instantly  dived,  and  the  harpooner,  though  he  had  i 
(oil  or  two  of  the  line  round  the  bollard  t,  to  retard  by  its 

*  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  though  the  term*  fi%h, 
fithrry,  Ue.,  are  technically  applied  to  the  Whale,  they  are  at  inap- 
plicable as  when  speakinf  of  the  Seal  or  the  Walrus  the  Whale 
being  oo  more  a  fish  than  the  Utter. 

t  A  short  stout  pott,  set  op  near  the  stem  of  the  boat  for  (hit  pur- 
pose.   Sack  it  the  fricbon  of  the  line  while  running  round  tint  pott, 


friction  the  motion  of  the  animai,  was  apprenensive  that  all 
the  line  in  the  boat  would  be  run  out  before  a  new  line 
could  be  brought  up ;  and  unless  he  cast  it  off  to  the 
risk  of  losing  the  whale,  he  would  also  incur  the  danger  of 
being  dragged  beneath  the  ice-field,  towards  which  the 
animal  was  speeding  with  a  velocity  that,  allowing  the  line 
to  ruti  out,  dragged  the  boat  through  the  water  which  it 
ploughed  into  a  furrow,  rising  on  the  gunwales  on  each 
side  nearly  high  enough  to  fill  it. 

The  moment  the  signal  of  a  fast  boat  was  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  Endeavour,  the  watch  raised  the  cry  of  "  a  fall, 
a  fall,"  and  the  crews  of  the  remaining  boats,  who  were 
taking  their  rest,  rushed  on  deck  with  their  clothes  in  their 
hands,  and  scrambling  in,  were  lowered  down,  thus  unpre- 
pared to  encounter  the  severity  of  a  frost  which  sank  the 
thermometer  to  seven  degrees.  The  rowers  were  content 
to  keep  up  their  animal  heat  by  their  vigorous  exertions  to 
get  up  whli  the  fast  boat,  exertions  stimulated  by  the 
increasing  urgency  of  the  signals  from  it  for  help;  but  as 
there  was  three  niiles  to  row ;  and  a  good  deal  of  bay-ice 
which  had  formed  in  the  night  retarded  their  progress,  they 
were  unsuccessful.  The  harpooner  in  the  first  boat  seeing 
that  his  comrades  could  not  come  up  in  time,  and  finding 
himself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  field  which  he  had 
allowed  the  boat  to  approach  thus  closely  in  his  anxiety  not 
to  lose  the  fish,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstances; 
and  having  from  the  same  motive  cast  additional  coils  of 
line  round  the  bollard,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
getting  them  off  again  in  hntt,  he  seized  tho  axe,  and  cut 
the  rope  on  the  gunwale  just  in  time,  for  even  then  the 
impetus  carried  the  boat  against  the  ice,  with  a  shock  that 
threw  every  one  from  their  scats,  and  stove  in  the  bows  on 
the  starboard  side. 

The  crew  scrambled  out  on  the  ice,  and  having  secured 
their  lances  and  other  tools,  succeeded  in  mooring  the  boat 
to  the  edge  of  the  field,  with  her  head  raised  high  enough 
to  prc\. 'lit  her  from  sinking,  and  then  waited  till  other 
boats  would  come  to  their  relief.  With  that  perfect  in- 
difference to  danger  which  eharacterixespersoni  aecuetotned 
to  it,  thev  employed  themselves  in  killing  with  their  1 

cals  which  were  reposing  on  the  surface,  and  whose 
l  to  the  water  they  intercepted. 

Tho  boats  which  had  hastened  to  their  help,  as  soon  as 
thev  saw  what  had  happened,  namely,  that  the  whale  had 
for  the  time  got  off,  and  that  the  boat  was  damaged,  though 
the  nun  were  safe,  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  leave 
them  in  their  present  situation  for  a  short  time,  to  pi 
to  aid  In  the  capture  of  another  whale  which  had  been 
-truck  by  one  of  their  companions  in  the  remaining  one  of 
the  two  that  first  left  the  vessel.  From  the  length  of 
time  that  this  boat  had  been  engaged,  and  from  the  signals 
■he  had  repeated  for  more  line,  it  so  happened  that  all  four 
Of  the  boats  which  were  not  disabled,  had  hastened  to  the 

that  it  often  envelop*  the  harpooner  in  tmoke,  and  the  wood  would 
buitt  into  flame  if  water  were  not  being  constantly  thrown  on  it  and 
the  rope. 
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scene.     Thrco   ha<l   succeeded   in  harpooning   the  whsle 
before  tip-  up;  and  lueh  Kid  bean  the  efforts 

of  the  fish  '  '"'1  -"  I""!-'  bad  ''  resisted  1 1 1 » -  i 

of  the  wounds  Inflicted  mi  it.  lhal  all  throe  boat»  had  (hob 
UOM  nearly  run  nut,  tad  our  had  I  double  set  expended. 

Whan  il"-  nan  aid  oame  up,  the  Whale  had  just  ri»on 

for  tl.  1  by  its  efforts*  allowed  the 

boats  to  draw  upon  their  lines  and  come  uprloscto  it.    Ihaj 
then  attacked  u  irith  their  lancet, and  despatched  it  in  less 

than  ten  minutes. 

The  prise  was  instantly  secured  hy  passing  a  rope 
through  tWO  holes  eut  in  the  tail,  with   tie 

thai  purpose,  and  the  rope  was  then  made  thai  to  the  bow 
of  a  boat  The  lines  were  than  eat  looso  and  drawn  in, 
with  the  exception  of  one  which  could  nut  lie  seen;  this  it 
w.il.l  have  been  necessary  to  sweep  for,  but  as  that  would 
OOCUpy  two  boats,  and  it  was  dotirable  that  they  should 
1  to  a-M>l  in  completing  tho  rapture  of  the  first 
u  bale,  the  line  was  abandoned  tor  the  time.  Haring, 
therefore,  assisted  in  lashing  the  fins  together  teroi 

belly  of  the  lish,  which  always  lloats,  when  dead,  with  that 

uppermost,  the  three  boats  left  one  to  guard  the  prize, 

till  they  could  return  to  help  to  tow  it  towards  the  ship,  and 

battened  to  the  Held  of  ice  on  which  their  companions  had 

saved  iheinseh- 

These  persons  no  sooner  saw  that  they  were  left  to  them 
.,  than  that  set  about  tracing,  if  possible,  the  course 
which  their  Whalo  had  taken.  For  this  purpose  they 
traversed  the  Bald  In  various  directions  to  search  fur  holes, 
to  which  they  knew  the  Whalo  must  come  to  breathe,  if  he 
did  not  emerge  again  from  under  the  ico  into  tho  open 
water.  Hut  the  lee  was  too  thick  and  too  uniform  to  admit 
ol  the  animal  breaking  it  by  elevating  its  head  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  air;  and  no  fractures  or  apertures  had 
mi  been  produced  hy  other  causes;  they  consequently  knew 
that  it  must  ero  this  have  returned  to  the  open  water. 
When  the  party  rc-asscmbled  for  tho  purpose  of  proceeding 
back  to  the  spot  they  had  quitted,  they  became  aware  that, 
during  their  active  exertions,  a  chance  of  wind  had  taken 
place,  accompanied  with  a  thick  haze,  which  not  only  pre- 
vented their  discerning  such  marks  as  might  enable  them 
to  proceed  in  tho  right  direction,  but  must  inevitably  drivo 
the  ship  far  from  the  ice-field,  and  probably  prevent  any 
boats  from  being  ablo  to  come  to  relieve  them. 

Unprovided  with  any  compass  to  guide  them,  and,  in- 
deed, not  being  very  certain  of  their  original  bearing,  their 
only  resource  was  to  remain  together  till  the  weather  should 
char,  or  till  their  vessel  could  regain  her  station,  and  send 
boats  to  the  field  to  take  them  off.  Their  prospects  were, 
at  best,  but  miserable ;  they  might  have  to  remain  without 
food,  and  unsheltered  from  the  piercing  wind,  which  in- 
creased in  violence,  for  a  day  or  two,  and  possibly  might 
ultimately  perish,  if  the  field  should  drive  too  far  before 
their  situation  could  be  ascertained.  The  IntSSJSllllg 
swell  of  the  ocean,  which  they  knew  must  be  occasioned 
by  the  gale,  would  probably  break  up  the  ice  on  which  they 
were  stationed,  in  which  0BSS  they  might  either  be  crushed 
by  the  concussion  of  the  masses  as  they  were  forced  over 
each  other,  or  precipitated  into  the  fissures. 

Every  one  saw  and  felt  these  dangers,  but  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  peril  to  think  of  talking  about  them. 
They  simply  contented  themschos  with  keeping  in  constant 
motion,  to  prevent  the  fatal  efforts  of  the  intense  cold, 
each  therefore  ran  In  turns  to  as  great  a  distance  as  pru- 
dence would  allow,  and  then  returned,  hoping,  by  doing  so 
in  various  directions,  they  might  catch  some  sound,  or  por- 
Swive  some  mark,  that  might  accelerate  their  deliverance. 

As  soon  as  the  gala  STOSS,  the  boats  which  had  left  the 
captured  fish  to  go  to  the  ice-field,  in  tho  hope  of  securing 
the  one  first  struck,  and  of  bringing  off  their  companions, 
perceiving  that  it  would  probably  increase,  and  that  at  any 
event,  at  their  distance  from  the  ice,  they  could  not  hope  to 
reach  it  with  a  strung  wind  against  them,  pulled  for  tho 
Ship  which  was  just  m  light  on  the  horizon,  and  which 
they  also  knew  must  be  carried  far  from  her  present  posi- 
tion in  a  few  hours:  and  in  order  to  regain  their  prise,  and 
to  effect  their  principal  object,  it  was  absolutely  necOOtary 
they  should  procure  a  compass  to  enable  them  to  steer  in 
the  thick  weather  which  had  come  on. 

•  A  Whale,  when  struck,  will  dive  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  800 
fathoms  j  and  .t-  ilu'  surface  of  a  large  animal  may  be  estimated  at 
1500  ■-.  j-  tins  great  depth  :t  will  have  to  sustain  a  pressure 

equal  to  211  on  from  that  which  it  is  exposed 

to  at  the  surface,  and  which  may  be  taken  at  about  1300  tons,  to  to 
enormous  an  increase,  must  be  productive  of  the  utmost  exhaustion. 


The  master  and  second  mate,  with  a  pic  ked  crew,  i 
ingly  manned  the  best  boat,  provided  with  every  naecse 
equipment  fur  a  day's  absence,  or  even  more.  The  tbsss  . 
Under  the  command  of  the  first  mate,  who  knew  the  bear- 
ing <>l  tin?  fish,  which  he  had  been  the  first  to  strike,  bore 
up  as  well  as  he  could  in  that  direction,  to  approach  the 
boat  left  in  charge  of  the  prize,  fur  tho  erew  of  which 
were  equally  anxious  as  fur  that  on  the  ice-field. 

Both  the  vessel  snd  the  master's  boat  kept  firing  guns 
occasionally,  as  signsls  to  their  comrades  that  they  were 
near  and  hastening  to  their  help.  The  vessel  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  her  object  by  skilful  navigation;  the  mats 
brought  her  within  sight  of  the  prize  and  its  guard,  and, 
notwithstanding  tho  increasing  swell,  received  the  men  on 
board,  and  took  the  fish  in  tow,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
done  till  the  gale  abated. 

This  fortunately  happened  in  the  course  of  six  hours 
more,  and  the  atmosphere  cleared.  Tho  Whale  was  thon 
towed  to  the  larboard-side,  and  made  fast  to  the  ship  by  a 
combination  of  tackle  which  it  would  bo  vain  to  describe, 
but  by  which  the  body  was  raised  as  much  out  of  the  water 
as  its  enormous  weight  would  admit  of,  and  tho  process  of 
flensing  commenced.  The  men  hat  ing  fixed  spurs  on  tho 
soles  of  their  shoes  to  enable  them  to  stand  on  the  slippery 
surface  of  the  Whale,  and  two  boats,  msnsged  by  one  or 
two  boys  in  each,  having  taken  the  knives,  spades,  &e., 
necessary  for  the  operation,  the  harpooners,  under  the 
direction  of  tho  specksioneer  cut  away  the  blubber  in  large 
oblong  pieces  of  from  half  a  ton  to  a  fon  in  weight;  these 
wero  hoisted  on  deck  by  means  of  speck-taekUs.  Tho 
boat-steerers  cut  each  mass  into  pieces  of  about  a  cubic 
foot,  which  were  passed  down  into  the  hold,  and  packed 
away  for  the  present. 

When  all  the  fat  was  removed  from  the  belly,  and  the 
right  fin  cut  off,  the  carcass  was  turned  over  by  means  of 
a  powerful  tackle  attached  to  the  mast-head,  and  worked 
by  tho  capstan,  and  the  operation  renewed  on  the  blubber 
of  the  upper  part  and  the  other  fin;  and  subsequently,  the 
lips,  with  the  whulchonc,  were  successively  detached  by  means 
of  bone-spades,  spites,  and  knives.  These  masses  of  whale- 
bone, when  got  on  the  deck,  were  next  split  by  bone-ieedges 
into  junks,  containing  from  five  to  ten  blades,  or  lamina?, 
each,  and  were  stowed  away.  Having  removed  all  tho 
rest,  the  long  strip  of  blubber  encircling  the  neck,  and 
which  was  left  on  during  the  flensing  to  admit  of  the  body 
being  turned  over,  but  which  was  detached  from  the  flesh 
gradually,  and  therefore  formed  a  long  slip  supporting  tho 
carcass,  was  finally  cut  loose,  and  the  other  tackles  hieing 
cast  off,  tho  mutilated  remains  were  left  to  sink  by  their 
weight,  until  the  swelling  of  the  body,  attendant  on  putre- 
faction, should  again  bring  it  to  the  surface,  where,  for 
many  days,  it  affords  food  to  numbers  of  birds,  sharks-*-, 
and  bears,  if  they  can  get  at  it. 

This  operation,  which  had  taken  nearly  five  hours,  owing 
to  the  great  size  of  the  fish,  led  to  tho  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  master  returning  with  tho  men  from  tho 
ire,  ami  their  damaged  boat;  but  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  in  sight,  the  mate  bore  up  to  the  north-cast  again,  in 
hopes  of  meeting  more  fish,  and  of  sooner  reaching  the 
commander.  The  former  part  of  their  expectations  wero 
speedily  realized,  and  every  boat  that  remained  was  in  a 
lew  hours  despatched  in  succession  after  the  numerous 
Whales  that  appeared  in  the  offing.  Three  more  wero 
struck,  and  two  of  these  flensed  before  the  return  of  tho 
master.  This  delay  had  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
for  remaining  on  the  field,  when  they  reached  it,  in  order 
to  repair  the  damaged  boat  sufficiently  to  bear  the  sea  and 
receive  its  crew.  Fortunately,  the  gale  having  been  from 
the  north,  it  had  been  sheltered  by  the  ice,  and  was  not 
much  further  injured.  The  men  were  well,  and  found  at 
about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  edge,  the  ice  having 
broken  into  several  portions,  to  the  largest  of  which  they 
had  retreated.  The  whole  party  returned  to  their  vessel, 
after  assisting  in  the  capture  of  two  Whales,  which  they 
met  their  companions  from  the  ship  in  chase  of. 

♦  "  During  the  flensing  of  the  Whales,  there  were  generally  a  mo- 
de number  oi  Sharks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vessel.  One,  more 
voracious  than  the  rest,  approached  close  to  the  side  of  tbe  V\  hale't 
carcass,  and  seized  a  large  piece  of  blubber  which  was  ready  to  be 
hoisted  on  board,  llefore  he  could  make  his  escape,  he  was  struck 
hy  a  harpoon,  and  attacked  by  spears,— a  tackle  was  immediately 
fastened  to  his  jaws,  and  being  hoisted  on  deck,  his  belly  was  ripped 
open,  and  the  blubber  recovered.  The  carpenter,  too,  stripped  a 
considerable  ipiantity  of  skin  from  his  tail.  Notwithstanding  this 
rude  treatment,  he  was  no  sooner  let  down  than  he  swam  away  with 
peat  agility,"  (Laing's  t'ov«J«,  p.  104). 
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The  abundance  of  flab  now  on  nand.  rendered  the  pro- 
ecu  of  mating  off  immediately  necessary.  Thia  consists 
•  iting  up  the  blubber,  temporarily  (towed  away,  in 
freeing  it  from  all  flesh  and  ikin  which  would  nut  yield  oil, 
and  which  would  injure  the  rest  if  left  on,  and  then  in 
finally  packing  it  in  the  casks  brought  out  for  the  purpose. 

The  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  hilarity,  presented  by 
the  Endeavour,  for  several  weeks,  was  indescribable.  The 
sight  of  the  loathsome  masses  of  fat,  with  the  stench 
arising  from  the  hold,  and  from  the  casks  when  first  opened 
to  receive  the  blubber,  were  more  than  the  stomach  of  a 
landsman  on  board  could  relish;  for  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  exertions  used  in  making  off,  the  crew  could  not 
get  the  one  fish  stowed  and  packed,  before  another  was 
ready  for  flensing.  Every  spare  space  between  decks  wo* 
therefore  filled  with  blubber  and  whalebone,  and  a  great 
port  of  the  crew  remained  for  many  hours  together  on  the 
ice,  to  the  lee  of  which  the  ship  was  moored,  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  room  it  afforded  for  their  operations. 

There  were  only  two  serious  drawbacks  to  the  good  for- 
tune which  the  Endeavour  met  with  on  this  voyage.  The 
first  was  a  dispute  with  another  whaler  as  to  the  possession 
of  a  Whale  which  was  captured  by  the  stranger,  and  winch 
proved  to  be  that  which  got  away  under  the  ice  from  the 
Endeavour's  boat.  It  happened  that  this  same  fish  was 
again  chased  and  struck  by  the  vessel's  crew,  while  the 
strangers'  boats  were  also  in  pursuit;  and  the  latter, con- 
ceiving that  this  assistance  was  only  such  as  is  frequently 
rendered  by  one  party  to  another  in  such  circumstances, 
laid  claim  to  the  priie ;  a  claim  disputed  by  tho  captain  of 
the  Endeavour,  on  discovering  and  lennanilillg  his  own 
harpoon  in  the  animal,  and  on  the  pica  of  his  crow  having 
first  been  "  fast."  The  claim  of  the  stranger  was,  however, 
admitted,  on  reference  to  other  captains,  becuuse  the  harpoon 
remaining  in  the  fish  alone  gave  no  title  to  it,  as  there  was 
no  connexion  in  any  woy  between  the  Whale  and  an)  per- 
son or  boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  the  fish  being  loose,  in 
all  the  usual  constructions  of  that  term  among  whalers ; 
and  since  the  boats  of  the  stranger  were  avowedly  in  pursuit 
when  those  of  the  Endeavour  came  up,  tho  latter  were  not 
allowed  the  right  of  interfering,  except  to  render  aid  in  such 
circumstances. 

The  second  and  far  more  fatal  event  which  occurred,  w  as 
the  loss  of  three  men  during  a  long-protracted  endeavour  to 
work  the  vessel  out  of  an  extensive  pack  of  heavy  ice  in 
which  she  got  entangled ;  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
rut  a  passage  through  a  large  floe  by  means  of  ice-saws. 
To  warp  the  ship  through  this  cut,  an  anchor  was  carried 
out  on  the  ice ;  tho  three  men  alluded  to,  had  been  particu- 
larly active  and  venturous  on  this  occasion,  and  hud,  at  im- 
minent hazard,  got  across  some  drift-ice  to  haul  on  a 
hawser,  when  some  sudden  and  unexpected  current  set  the 
whole  in  motion. — a  large  pieco  was  driven  against  that  on 
which  the  men  were  standing;  the  concussion  heaped  it  up 
in  fearful  confusion,  and  two  of  the  men  were  crushed  by  a 
mass  weighing  many  tons  being  literally  forced  over  them. 
The  third  was  driven  into  the  water;  and  as  the  event  had 
broken  up  the  hold  of  tho  grapnel,  the  ship  began  to  drive, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  all  her  crew  were  neces- 
sary to  save  her  by  getting  out  another  anchor  and  securing 
her  in  a  bight  of  the  ice,  which  could  alone  afford  her  shel- 
ter "luring  the  commotion  around  her:  it  was  two  hours, 
therefore,  before  tho  poor  fellow  could  be  brought  off  from 
the  piece  of  ice  he  had  managed  to  regain.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  he  was  brought  on  board  he  was  (pule 
inanimate ;  his  clothes  and  hair  were  frozen  to  a  mass,  and 
had  to  be  cut  away  from  his  body;  and  though,  in  i 
quenceofthe  unremitted  exertions,  which  for  four  or  five 
hours  were  used,  to  restore  him.  lie  recovered  his  ai 
the  effect  on  bis  constitution  was  fatal,  and  he  died 
two  days  afterwards. 

The  vetsel  had,  after  this,  to  contend  with  stormy  weather, 
and  all  the  perils  of  navigation  among  ice,  in  such  circum- 
stances, for  nearly  ten  days;  she,  however,  hup; 
all  serious  injury,  and  managed  to  get  clear  of  the  Let).  The 
end  of  the  season  approaching,  and  the  captain  being  content 
with  his  prize,— having  taken  in  all  five  fish,  made  all  sail 
homewards,  where  the  vessel  arrived  safe  after  a  short 
passage  of  three  weeks. 

That  gentleness  which  is  characteristic  of  a  good  man, 
has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart.  In  tliut 
unaffected  civility  which  spring  from  a  gentle  mind,  Dure 
is  a  charm  infinitely  mora  powerful  tli.ui  in  all  the  studied 
maimers  of  Uio  moat  finished  courtier. — IIlai m. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  1SK!:. 

II. 

The  Female,  or  Queen  Bee. 

The  queen-mother  lure  demands  our  first  attention, 
as  the  personage  upon  whom,  when  established  in 
her  regal  dignity,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
apiarian  community  altogether  depend.  The  first 
moments  of  her  life,  prior  to  her  election  to  lead  a 
swarm  or  fill  a  vacant  throne,  are  momenta  of  the 
greatest  uneasiness  and  vexation,  if  not  of  extreme 
peril,  and  vindictive  and  mortal  warfare.  The  Ho- 
meric maxim,  that  "  the  government  of  many  is  not 
good,"  is  fully  adopted  and  rigorously  adhered  to  in 
these  societies.  The  jealous  Seiniraiiiis  of  the  hive 
will  benr  no  rival  near  her  throne.  There  are  usually 
not  less  than  sixteen,  and  sometimes  not  less  than 
twenty,  royal  cells  in  the  same  nest  ;  you  may  there- 
fore conceive  what  a  sacrifice  is  made  when  one  only 
is  suffered  to  live  and  to  reign.  But  here  a  distinction 
obtains  which  should  not  be  overlooked :  in  some 
instances  a  single  queen  only  is  wanted  to  govern  her 
native  hive;  in  others  several  are  necessary  to  had 
the  swarms.  In  the  first  case  inevitable  death  is  the 
lot  of  all  but  one ;  in  the  other,  as  many  as  arc  wanted 
are  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  precautious 
taken  on  that  occasion,  under  the  direction  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  by  the  workers : — there  is  that 
instinctive  jealousy  in  a  queen  bee,  that  no  sooner 
does  she  discover  the  existence  of  another  in  the  hive, 
than  she  is  put  into  a  state  of  the  most  extreme 
agitation,  and  is  not  easy  until  she  has  attacked  and 
destroyed  her. 

The  queen  which  is  first  liberated  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  has  assumed  the  perfect  or  imago  stale 
(it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  writer  is  here  speaking 
of  a  hive  which  has  lost  the  old  queen),  soon  after 
this  event  goes  to  visit  the  royal  cells  that  are  still 
inhabited.  She  darts  with  fury  upon  the  first  with 
which  she  meets;  by  means  of  her  jaws  she  gnaws 
a  hole  large  enough  to  introduce  the  end  of  her 
abdomen,  and  with  her  sting,  before  the  enclosed 
female  is  in  a  condition  to  defend  herself  or  i 
her  attack,  she  gives  her  a  mortal  wound, 
workers,  who  remain  passive  spectators  of  this  assas- 
sination, after  she  quits  the  victim  of  her  jealousy, 
enlarge  the  breach  that  she  has  made,  and  drag 
forth  the  carcass  of  a  queen  just  emerged  from  the 
thiu  membrane  that  envelops  the  pupa.  If  the 
object  of  her  attack  be  still  in  the  pupa  state,  she  is 
stimulated  by  a  less  violent  degree  of  rage,  and  con- 
tents herself  with  making  a  breach  in  the  cell  :  when 
this    happens,    the    death    of    the    enclosed    inn 

equally  certain,  for  the  workers  enlarge  the  breach, 
pull  it  out,  and  it  perishes.  If  it  happens,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  that  two  queens  arc  disclosed  at 
the  same  time,  the  care  of  the  Almighty  to  prevent 
the  line  fmni  being  wholly  despoiled  of  a  governor 
ngularly  manifested  by  a  remarkable  t rait  in 
their  instinct,  which,  when  mutual  destruction  s. 
inevitable,  makes  them  separate  from  each  other 
as  if  panic-struck.  "  Two  young  queens,"  says 
IIuIht.  "  left  their  cells  one  day,  almost  at  the  same 
moment; — as  soon  as  they  came  within  sight,  they 
darted  upon  each  other,  as  if  inflamed  by  the  most 
ungovernable  anger,  and  placed  themselves  in  inch 
an  attitude,  that  the  antenna-  of  each  were  held  by 
the  jaws  of  its  antagonist]  head  was  opposed  to  head, 
trunk  to  trunk,  abdomen  to  abdomen  ;  and  they  had 
only  to  bend  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  and  they 
would  haw  dptocal  vii  tuns  to   each  other's 

■ting."      lint   that  i  -  should  not  be  fatal  to 

both  combatants,  as  soon  as  they  were  thus  circuiu- 
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stanccd  n  panic  fear  seemed  to  strike  them,  and  they 

igaged  themselves,  and  each  fled  away.     Ai' 

minutes  were  expired,  the  attack  was  renewed  in 

.nlar  manner,  with  the  same  issue;  till  ;it  hist,  DIM 

suddenly  railing  tli«'  other  by  her  *  log,  mounted  upon 

her,  and  inflicted  u  mortal  wound. 

Wlirn  a  MOOnd  fertile  queen  had  been  introduced 
into  a  hive,  a  singular  scene  ensued,  which  pi 
how  well  aware  the  workers  are  that  they  cannot 
prosper  with  two  sovereigns.  Soon  after  she  was 
introduced,  a  circle  of  beca  was  formed  round  the 
stranger,  not  to  compliment  her  on  her  arrival,  or 
pay  her  the  usual  homage,  but  to  routine  her,  and 
prevent  her  escape;  for  they  insensibly  agglomerated 
themselves  in  such  numbers  round  her.  and  hemmed 
her  in  so  closely,  that  in  about  a  minute  she  was 
completely  a  prisoner.  While  this  was  transacting, 
what  was  equally  remarkable,  other  workers  assem- 
bled In  clusters  round  the  legitimate  queen,  and 
Impeded  all  her  motions;  so  that  soon  she  was  not 
more  at  liberty  than  the  intruder.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  beca  foresaw  the  combat  that  was  to  ensue  hit  ween 
the  two  rivals,  and  were  impatient  for  the  event;  for 
they  only  confined  them  when  they  appeared  to 
avoid  each  other.  The  legitimate  mean  appearing  in- 
clined to  move  towards  that  part  of  the  comh  on 
which  her  rival  was  stationed,  the  bees  immediately 
began  to  retire  from  the  space  that  intervened  be- 
tween them,  so  that  there  was  soon  a  clear  arena  for 
combat.  When  they  could  discern  each  other,  the 
rightful  queen,  rushing  furiously  upon  the  pretender, 
ed  her  with  her  jaws  near  the  root  of  the  wings, 
and,  after  fixing  her,  w  ithout  power  of  motion,  against 
the  comb,  with  one  stroke  of  her  sting  despatched 
her.  If  ever-so-many  queens  are  introduced  into  a 
hive,  all  but  one  will  perish,  and  that  one  will  have 
won  the  throne  by  her  own  unassisted  valour  and 
strength.  Sometimes  a  strange  queen  attempts  of 
herself  to  enter  a  bin  I  in  this  case  the  workers,  who 
are  upon  the  watch  and  who  examine  everything 
that  presents  itself,  immediately  seize  her  with  their 
jaws  hy  the  legs  or  wings,  and  hem  her  in  so  straitly 
with  a  clustered  circle  of  guards,  turning  their  heads 
on  all  sides  towards  her,  that  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  penetrate  within.  If  they  detain  her  prisoner  too 
long,  she  dies  either  from  the  want  of  food  or  air,  but 
never  from  their  stings. 

I  must  now  beg  you  to  attend  to  what  takes  place 
when  queens  are  wanted  to  lead  forth  swarms.  Here 
you  will,  with  reason,  suppose  that  nature  has  instilled 
instinct  into  the  bees,  by  which  these  necessary 
individuals  are  rescued  from  the  fury  of  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

Did  the  old  queen  of  the  hive  remain  in  it  till  the 
young  ones  were  ready  to  come  forth,  her  instinctive 
jealousy  would  lead  her  to  attack  them  all  as  suc- 
cessively produced )  and  being  so  much  older  and 
stronger,  the  probability  is  that  she  would  destroy 
them  ,  in  which  C*M  there  could  ho  no  swarms,  and 
the  race  would  perish.  But  this  is  wisely  prevented 
by  a  circumstance  which  invariably  takes  place — that 
the  firs!  swarm  is  conducted)  by  this  queen,  and  not 
by  a  newly  disclosed  one,  as  Reaumur  and  others 
have  supposed.  Previously  to  her  departure,  after 
her  great  laying  of  male  eggs  in  the  month  of 
she  oviposits  in  the  royal  cells  when  about  three  or 
four  lines  in  length,  which  the  workers  have  in  the 
mean  time  constructed.  These,  however,  are  not  all 
furnished  in  one  day, — a  most  essential  provision,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  queens  come  forth  si: 
sively.  in  order  to  lead  successive  swarms.  There  is 
something  singular  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
workers  treat  the  young  queens  that  are  to  lead  the 


■warms.     After  the  cells  arc  covered  in,  one  of  • 
first  employments    i«  to   remove   here   and  there   a 
portion  of  the  wax  from  their  surface,  so  aa  to  re: 
it   unequal;    and  immediately  before  the  last  meta- 
morphosis takes  place,  the  walls  are  ao  thin  that  all 
the  motions  of   the-    enclosed    pupa   are   perceptible 
through  them.     On  the  seventh  day  the  part  <■ 
ing  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  young  female,  if  I 
may  ao   speak,  is    almost  entirely  unwaxed.      Thii 
operation  of  the  beea  facilitates  her  exit,  and  probably 
render!   the  evaporation  of  the  superabundant  fluids 
of  the  body  of  the  pupa  more  easy. 

You  will  conclude,  perhaps,  when  all  things  are 
thus  prepared  for  the  coming  forth  of  the  enclosed 
female,  that  she  will  quit  her  cell  at  the  regular 
period,  which  is  seven  daya  ; — but  you  would  be  mie- 
taken.  Were  she  indeed  permitted  to  pursue  her 
own  inclinations,  this  would  be  the  case ;  but  here 
the  bees  show  how  much  they  are  guided  in  their 
instinct  by  circumstances,  and  the  wants  of  their 
society;  for  did  the  new  queen  have  her  (ell,  she 
W0UH  immediately  attack  and  destroy  those  in  the 
other  cells;  a  proceeding  which  they  permit,  aa  I 
have  before  stated,  when  they  only  want  a  successor 
to  a  defunct  or  a  lost  sovereign.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  workers  perceive — which  the  transparency  of 
the  cell  permits  them  to  do — that  the  young  queen 
has  cut  circularly  through  her  cocoon,  they  imme- 
diately solder  the  cleft  up  with  some  particles  of  was, 
and  so  keep  her  a  prisoner  against  her  will.  Upon 
this,  as  if  to  complain  of  such  treatment,  she  emits  a 
distinct  sonnd,  which  excites  no  pity  in  the  breasts  of 
her  subjects,  who  detain  her  a  prisoner  two  daya 
longer  than  nature  has  assigned  for  her  confinement. 
In  the  interim,  she  sometimes  thrusts  her  tongue 
through  the  cleft  she  has  made,  drawing  it  in  and  out 
till  she  is  noticed  by  the  workers,  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  she  is  in  want  of  food.  Upon  perceiv- 
ing this,  they  give  her  honey,  till,  her  hunger  being 
satisfied,  she  draws  her  tongue  back, — upon  which 
they  stop  the  orifice  with  wax. 

You  may  think  it  perhaps  extraordinary  that  the 
workers  should  thus  endeavour  to  retard  the  appear- 
ance of  their  young  females  beyond  its  natural  limit ; 
but  when  I  explain  to  you  the  reason  for  this  seeming 
incongruity  of  instinct,  you  will  adore  the  wisdom 
that  implanted  it.  Were  a  queen  permitted  to  leave 
her  cell  as  soon  as  the  natural  term  for  it  arrived,  it 
would  require  some  time  to  fit  her  for  flight,  and  to 
lead  forth  a  swarm ;  during  which  interval  a  trouble- 
some task  would  be  imposed  upon  the  workers,  who 
must  constantly  detain  her  a  prisoner  to  prevent  her 
from  destroying  her  rivals,  which  would  require  the 
labours  and  attention  of  a  much  larger  number  than 
are  necessary  to  keep  her  confined  to  her  cell.  On 
this  account  they  never  suffer  her  to  come  forth  till 
she  is  perfectly  fit  to  take  her  flight.  When  at  length 
she  is  permitted  to  do  this,  if  she  approaches  the  other 
royal  cells,  the  workers  on  guard  seem  greatly  irri- 
tated against  her,  and  pull,  and  bite,  and  chase  her 
away  ;  and  she  enjoys  tranquillity  only  while  the 
keeps  at  a  distance  from  them.  As  her  instinct  is 
constantly  urging  her  to  attack  them,  this  proceeding 
is  frequently  repeated.  Sometimes  standing  in  a  par- 
ticular and  commanding  attitude,  she  utters  that 
authoritative  sound  which  so  much  affects  the  bees; 
they  then  all  hang  down  their  heads  and  remain 
motionless ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceases  they  resume 
their  opposition  At  last  she  becomes  violently  agi- 
tated, and,  communicating  her  agitation  to  others,  the 
confusion  more  and  more  increases,  till  a  swarm 
leaves  the  hive,  which  she  either  precedes  or  follows. 
In  the  same  manner  the  other  young  qneena  are 
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treated,  while  there  are  swnrms  to  go  forth  ;  but  when 
the  hive  it  sufficiently  thinned,  anil  it  biv.ums  trouble- 
■onir  to  guard  them  in  the  manner  here  described, 
they  come  forth  unnoticed,  and  fight  unimpeded,  till 
one  alone  remains  to  fill  the  deserted  throne  of  the 
parent  hive.  You  see  here  the  reason  why  the  eggs 
that  produce  these  queens  are  not  laid  at  the  same 
time,  but  after  some  interval,  that  they  may  come 
forth  successively.  For  did  they  all  make  their  ap- 
pearance together,  it  would  be  a  much  more  laborious 
and  difficult  task  to  keep  them  from  destroying  each 
other.  When  the  bees  have  delayed  the  entrance  of 
the  young  queens  into  their  world,  they  invariably  let 
out  the  oldest  first. 

You  must  not  think,  however,  from  what  I  have 
been  saying,  that  the  old  queen  never  destroys  the 
young  ones  previously  to  her  leading  forth  the  earliest 
swarm.  She  is  allowed  the  most  uncontrolled  liberty 
of  action ;  and  if  she  chooses  to  approach  and  de- 
stroy the  royal  cells,  her  subjects  do  not  oppose  her. 
It  sometimes  happens,  when  unfavourable  weather 
retards  the  first  swarm,  that  all  the  royal  progeny 
perish  by  the  sting  of  their  mother,  and  then  no  swarm 
takes  place.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  she  never 
attacks  a  royal  cell  till  its  inhabitant  is  ready  to  as- 
sume the  pupa  state,  therefore  much  will  depend  upon 
their  age.  When  they  arrive  at  this  state,  her  horror 
of  these  cells,  and  aversion  to  them,  are  extreme  : 
she  attacks,  perhaps,  and  destroys  several ;  but  find- 
ing it  too  laborious,  for  they  are  often  numerous,  to 
destroy  the  whole,  the  same  agitation  is  caused  in  her 
as  if  she  were  forcibly  prevented,  and  she  becomes 
disposed  to  depart,  rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of 
her  rivals,  though  her  own  offspring. 

But  though  the  bees,  in  one  of  these  cases,  appear 
such  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  destruction  of 
royal  personages,  or  rather  the  applauders  and  in- 
citers of  the  bloody  fact;  and  in  the  other  show  little 
respect  to  them,  put  such  a  restraint  upon  their  per- 
sons, and  manifest  such  disregard  to  their  wishes; 
yet,  when  they  are  once  acknowledged  as  governors 
of  the  hive,  and  leaders  of  the  colony,  their  instinct 
assumes  a  new  and  wonderful  direction.  From  this 
moment  they  become  the  objects  of  constant  and 


Universal  attention;  nnd,  wherever  they  go,  are 
greeted  by  a  homage  which  evinces  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  tlu-ir  subjects. 

She  appears  to  be  the  very  soul  of  all  their  action-, 
and  the  centre  of  their  instincts.  What)  they  are  de- 
prived of  her,  or  of  the  means  of  replacing  her,  tin y 
lose  all  their  activity,  and  pursue  no  longer  their 
daily  labours.  In  vain  the  flowers  tempt  them  with 
their  nectar  and  ambrosial  dust:  they  Collect  neither  ; 
they  elaborate  no  wax,  and  build  no  cells;  they 
scarcely  seem  to  exist;  and,  indeed,  would  soon 
perish,  were  not  the  means  of  restoring  their  monarch 
put  within  their  reach.  But,  if  a  small  piece  of  comb 
containing  the  brood-grubs  of  workers  be  given  to 
them,  all  seem  endued  with  new  life  i  their  instincts 
revive  ;  they  immediately  set  about  building  royal 
cells  ;  they  feed  with  their  appropriate  food  the  grubs 
they  have  selected,  and  everything  proceeds  in  the 
usual  routine. 

Reaumur  relates  an  interesting  anecdote,  which 
strongly  marks  the  attachment  of  bees  to  their  queen 
when  apparently  lifeless.  He  took  one  out  of  the 
water  quite  motionless,  and  seemingly  dead,  which 
had  lost  part  of  one  of  its  legs.  Bringing  it  home,  he 
placed  it  amongst  some  workers  that  he  had  found 
in  the  same  situation,  most  of  which  he  had  revived 
by  means  of  warmth  ;  some  however  still  being  in  as 
bad  a  state  as  the  poor  queen.  No  sooner  did  these 
revived  workers  perceive  the  latter  in  this  wretched 
condition,  than  they  appeared  to  compassionate  her 
case,  and  did  not  cease  to  lick  her  with  their  touj 
till  she  showed  signs  of  returning  animation  ;  which 
the  bees  no  sooner  perceived,  than  they  set  up  a 
general  hum,  as  if  for  joy  at  the  happy  event.  All 
this  time  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  workers  who 
were  in  the  same  miserable  state. 

The  laying  of  worker-eggs  begins  in  February, 
sometimes  so  early  as  January.  After  this,  in  the 
Spring,  the  great  laying  of  male  eggs  commences, 
lasting  thirty  days  ;  in  which  time  about  2000  of 
these  eggs  are  laid.  Another  laying  of  them,  but  \r--i 
considerable,  takes  place  in  Autumn. 

1  Abridged  from  IUgster  On  iht  Management  of  B«».J 
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WtMBC  IIC 

To  bear  ilufl it>  ai.-h  il  ii.d  pon<terim»  ioof, 

I  I  ami  immoveable; 

Looking  tranquillity.     It  (trikea  an  awe 

Aim!  terror  to  my  aching  tight.     The  tomba 

An<l  monumental  cave*  of  death  look  cold, 

And  (boot  a  chillncw  to  my  trembling  heart. — Cosr.mva. 


In  travelling  on  the  main  road  between  London  and 
Etlinburgh,  there  is  no  spot  which  arrests  a  stranger* 
attention  more  forcibly  than  tttt  neighbourhood  of 
Durham.  If  the  traveller  is  passing  from  the  south, 
.  ng  the  am  ii  nt  olty  of  Yatk,  with  its  narrow, 
but  picturesque  streets,  its  remains  of  buildings,  once 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  defence,  <>r  to  religious 
purposes,  and  its  unrivalled  minster*,  he  passes  over  u 
untry  bat  huh'  remarkable,  either  for  its 
fertility,  or  for  its  plotuseaqae  beauty.  Then 
mark  nee  in  the  appearance  ot  the  town 

villages  situated  to  the  north  of  York,  Compared  with 
those  to  the  south  of  that  city.  Everything  wears  an 
air  of  greater  rusticity.  There  is  less  attention  to 
external  decoration  :  less  finish  In  the  appearance  of 
the  houses.  Even  the  stage-coaches  and  post-horses 
have  lost  much  of  their  smartness;  and  a  progress  of 
four  miles,  from  south  to  north,  through  the  city  of 
York,  causes  a  more  sensible  difference  in  the  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  than  a  whole  day's  journey  pro- 
duces in  some  other  parts  of  England. 

The  level  plain,  which  is  extended  in  all  directions 
about  York,  begins  to  be  broken  by  undulating 
ground  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to- 
wards the  north.  The  bold  and  abrupt  outline  of  the 
Hambledon  Hills  is  soon  perceived  rising  to  the 
north-east,  forming  a  fine  back-ground  and  pictu- 
resque termination  to  the  view  offered  by  rich 
pastures  and  wood.  4  tin  Insures ;  and,  as  the  roud 
winds  in  sweeps  of  unusual  extent,  many  highly- 
rultivated  spots,  with  well-built  farm-houses,  and 
occasionally  some  family  mansion,  shaded  by  its  "old 
contemporary  trees,"  remind  the  passer-by,  that  lie  is 
in  a  country  where  the  rights  of  property  have  been 
long  respected. 

In  advancing  further  to  the  north,  the  aspect  of  tin- 
country   becomes  less  interesting,     Hills   of  gi 

lit,  but  possessing  few  features  of  grandeur  or  of 
beauty,  present  themselves.  The  Ties  is  passed  at  a 
point  which,  though  sutliciently  striking,  gives  no  in- 
timation of  the  picturesque  character  of  other  parts  of 
that  noble  river;  and  at  length  the  bold  escarpment, 
formed  by  the  jutting  out  of  tin-  magneeian  limestone, 
gives  intimation  to  the  Granger  that  he  is  approaching 
the  great  Durham  coal-field,  the  centre  of  immense 
national  resource*.  In  the  day,  linen  of  rail-road, 
traversed  by  long  trains  of  wagons,  dragged  leisurely 
by  horses,  or  sliding,  with  the  noist  of  thunder, down 
imbued  planes,  or  whirled  along  with  immense 
rapidity  by  locomotive  engines, — vast  columns  of 
smoke,  with  puffs  of  white  -  irring  at  mea- 

sured intervals,  rising  slowly  into  the  air,  and  melt- 
ing away  by  degi  ny  engines  lilting  their 
minis  Warns,  then  pausing,  M  if  to  collect  their 
strength  again-  ort,  and  again  repeating; 
their  exertions, — give  proof  ot  the  energy  and  activity 
put  forth  to  see  ure  the  use  of  the  vast  mineral 
treasures  stored  m  the  earth.  At  night,  the  va»t  fires 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  refuse  coal,  wantonly 
suffered  to  bum  at  the  pit's  mouth,  and  diffusing  a 
I  .,.  h,  without  exaggeration  to  the  very 
clouds,  and  is  reflected  from  the  atmosphere  like  the 
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of  twilight,  give  no  less  proof  of  a  selfish  dis- 
regard to  the  interest^  uml  rights  of  posterity. 

After  |iassing  for  some  time  within  view  of  such 
objects,  diversified,  especially  in  tie-  valleys,  with  oc- 
casional spots  of  great  beauty,  the  traveller  begins  to 
descend  a  hill,  and  sees  before  him  the  pictureeqM 
city  of  Durham,  surmounted  by  its  venerable  Cathe- 
dral, The  eity  stands  upon  a  bold  peninsula,  formed  by 
one  of  the  many  deep  sinuosities  imule  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  Wear.  This  hill  rises  abruptly  from 
the  banks  of  the  river;  and  upon  its  highest  point  the 
Cathedral  is  erected. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  Durham  Cathedral, 
thus  seen  from  the  south,  produces  an  affect  by  BJ 
means  equal  to  that  of  its  interior.  The  square 
central  tower,  without  a  spire,  terminated  by  battle- 
ments, and  evidently  built  at  djfarant   periods,  and 

Mib-eijtieiitly  to  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  is  defi- 
cient in  general  dignity  as  well  as  in  architectural 
effect  Another  point,  in  which  the  southern  side  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  as  seen  from  a  distance, disapp 
the  spectator,  is  the  smartness  of  the  windows,  and 
the  manifest  ah-  the  decoration  which  tracery 

affords,  in  the  later  st\  las.  ni  *  rOthiC  architecture.  The 
plain  windows,  with  semicircular  heads,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  severe  style  in  which  the  Cathedra 
built  ;  und,  when  keen  from  within,  harmonise  admi- 
rably with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  Hut  they  are  too 
small,  and  too  numerous,  to  give  any  character  of 
grandeur  to  the  exterior. 

Still,  with  all  these  deficiencies,  the  first  view  ol 
Durham  Cathedral,  from  the  south,  is  very  imposing, 
and  as  the  traveller  descends  the  hill,  winds  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  crossing  the  ancient  br 
on  a  continued  ascent,  catches  various  views  of  the 
Cathedral,  he  becomes  conscious  that  he  is  approach- 
ing no  ordinary  pile. 

The  view  from  the  north  Includes  the  venerable 
Castle,  the  date  of  which  goes  back  to  the  period  ot 
the  Norman  Conquest,  anil  even  to  u  remoter  age, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  and  harmonizing  beau- 
tifully with  the  western  end  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
with  its  northern  side.  There  is  a  very  favourable 
point  of  view  by  the  river-side,  below  Tramwell 
Bridge,  a  splendid  and  almost  unique  specimen  of  the 
bridge-architecture  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  built, 
about  1 100,  by  Bishop  Flambard.  From  this  point, 
the  exquisitely  light  arches  of  the  bridge,  spanning 
the  rapid  river,  form  u  foreground  to  the  picture.  Im- 
mediately above  the  bridge,  the  rough  and  ponderous 
walls  of  the  Castle  rise  from  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
river,  and  further  still,  are  seen  the  (ialilee,  a  chapel 
at  the  western  end  of  the  Cathedral,   the  two   square 

towers,  richly  decorated  on  their  sides  with  ranges  of 

arches,  perforated   in   the   walls,    and   ornamented   at 
their  summits  with  open  battlements,  and   OCOckl 
liniaU,  which  ore  of  a  very  recent  date,  and  in  a  style 
of  architecture  unhappily  different  from   that  of  the 
main  part  of  the  towers. 

Tin-re  i^  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  building  In  i 
land  which  is  so  happily  situated,   and  -ueh 

varied  and  picturesque  views  as  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1099 
1094,  by 'William  de  Carileph,  the  second  Bishop  of 
Durham  after  the  Norman  Conquest  |  the  first  stone 
being  laid,  with  great  ceremony,  in  lb  pn 
Of  IdaaColn)  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  TulgOt,  prior 
of  Durham,  and  a  great  COOCOOrsa  of  people,  Pre- 
viously to  that  time,  a  Cathedral  had  been  built  by 
Aldhune,  upon  the  same  site,  and  dedicated,  Septem- 
ber 4th,  999,  to  receive  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
the  sixth  Wahop  of  the  see  of  Durham,  originally 
founded  at  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  by  Oswald, 
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king  "I  Northumberland,  in  ',.:;,.     t; 

ii!  1 .1  in  1 1  - 1  ;ii-tii-.  when  driven  from  ttai  ir  i  bun  li  bjf  'he 

Dan  i  with  them  tin    I).. ii.-   erf    St.  ('iitlil)i-rt, 

in  compliance  with  his  own  injunction*  ;  and  remori  d 
first  tn  Crtike,  near  Easingwold,  in  Yorkshire,  then 
to  (  h  ib  i  le  Street,  six  miles  north  of  Durham,  at 
thai  time  called  Cuncacestre,  where  theft  wu  I 

Ion  of  aine  blab  i  wtoAe,  tot  a  few  HWrrhs, 

tn  ttipon  ,  and  filially  settled  at  Dunholm,  or  Dm 
bam  ,  a  name  derived  from  two  Saxon  words,  </««,  a 
bill,  and  /trim,  or  holm,  low  ground,  indicating^  with 
mi  grt  .it  in  curacy,  the  nature  of  th<-  sh" 

Durham  Cathedral  comprtaei  Rft  principal  pi 
two  "i  which,  the  Galilee  and  the  Nine  Altars,  arc 
peculiar  to  itself.    The  main  body  of  the  Cathedral 
coniisti  of  a  nave,  tfauaepU,  and  choir.    Tin-  ha 
composed  of  a  main  aisle  ami  two  atfte  thnfea.    The 
north  and  south  transept  have  each  a  sui 
small  chapels  arranged  along  thefr  eastern  atdej  aAd 
tin-  choir,  like  the  na\  e,  consists  <»f  a  middle  aisle  and 
two  Mile  aisles,  each  of  which  originally  terminal 
a  semicircle,  so  thai  the  eastern  end,  as  first  huilt,  was 

fot (1  ni' the  segment  nt  one  larger  circle,  having  a 

smaller  segment  on  efthet  side. 

in  i.'i.',  Iiiiwcmt,  the  eastern  tan)  wan  pnlteii 
down  (or  the  purpose  of  adding  an  eastern  transept, 
which  was  originally  called  the  Nine  Altars,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains.  The  junction  of  the  nlil  with 
the  new  u-ork,  as  it  was  sninetimes  denominated,  is  very 
evident,  from  the  change  in  the  style  of  architecture 
in  the  two  meal  eastern  arches  of  Ate  choir.     Ami  a 

careful    inspection    of   the  walls   between   the   middle 

aisle  mill  side  aisles  of  the  nave  flist  part 

where  the  curvature  of  the  original  circular  en 
began.  The  Nine  Altars  occupies  the  position  in 
which  the  "Lady  Chanel'"  of  a  Cathedral  is  often 
found  :  and,  in  Ca.t.  Bishop  l'mlscy,  between  the 
yeats  115-1  and  1197,  commenced  the  buiMhig  of  a 
chapel  lor  females  on  that  site  |  hut,  as  the  tale  goes, 
st.  Cuthbert,  who,  in  his  lite-time,  had  suffered  under 
B  false  charge  made  by  B  I'tcti>h  primes-,  and,  after 
his  death,  reposed  in  his  shrine  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Cathedral,  Was  indignant  at  the  approach  ef 
females  so  near  his  resting-place,  and  interposed  to 
prevent  the  profanationf.  At  all  events,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Chapel  pnre  way  ;  and  Ilishnp  Pudsi  y 
gift  over  his  first  design,  and  proceeded  to  the 
western  end  of  the  Cathedral,  where  he  erected  the 
beautiful  and  unique  structure,  called  the  Galilee. 

Saving  thus  taken  fe  general  survey  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, we  will  now  consider  its  several  parts  jn  order. 

The  original  Western  entrance  into  the  nave  having 
been  closed  by  Bishop  Langley,  about  1-120,  the 
principal  approach  to  the  Cathedral  is  by  a  door  in 
the  northern  aisle  of  the  nave.  Upon  entering  this, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  building  which  at  ouce  carries 

•  A    l.-m-iiiUry   t.il,-    relates,  that   the  bishop,  monks,  and  thi'ir 
companions,  on  their  return  from  [Upon  toward 
v.,  re  unable  to  remove  the  sacred  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  .1-  it 
•it  W  on  the  east  of  Durham.     Thi 

■.  until  it  w.i-  revealed  to 
1 ,  one  of  their  companions,  that  the  body  should  be  . 
to  Dunholm. 

-1. ii.- of  great  distress,  not  knotting  where  the  place 
wit,  tin ;.  ...  1  i.l.  ntally  heard  .1  woman  inform  her  companions,  who 
had  lostnei  cow,  that  it  was  in  Dunholm-.  and  they  thus  ascer- 
tainrd  the  spot  where  their  church  should  be  erected. 

I  n  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tin-  hippy  .  .  •  w  said,- -the 

ion  of  a  cow  and  m 

upan  the  exterior  of  the   firtl   C« hat,    b]    Aldhune.      Ifeshop 

fl.imb.ml.  -  .    1,**),  sauted  a  similar 

ipoa  the  present  Cathedral;  and  the  t. 
which  liadh  ,.     The  lane 

ir  tiom  tne  northern  transepl  of  ihe  Cathedral  towards  the 
-nil  mains  the  name  of  Dun-cow  Lane. 

I    Near  ft*  font,  upon  the  floor  of  the  nave,  is  .1  ,-ross  in  blue 
-  11  is  said  u.  mark  the  boundary  beyond  which  no  female 
wai  permuted  to  advance  towards  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert. 


the  imagination  bark  to  the  remote  p— «Vw^  (■wm^j.(,.ly 
following  the  Norman  CoiiqurM.  I  lie  Solid  magni- 
ficence of  the  Nornian  «t\le  of  ar<  lute,  lure  1,  here 
found  m  all  its  grandeur.  The  nave,  3  m  f.et  m 
length,  is  formed  by  massy  columns,  ■sajapottawg  I  ir- 
.  ul.ir  arches.  Many  of  the  columns  are  oruamentcd, 
opposite  pair  corresponding  with  one  another, 
but  no  tw.,  on  the  same  side  being  alike.  Some  are 
tbitiil  in  a  vertical  direction;  some  arc  surrounded 
by  piral  lines,  cut  deeply  into  the  aolid  stone,  and 
cither  continued  in  the  Mime  direction,  or  returned  so 
its  to  form  an  angle  at  the  union  of  two  such  lines; 
.on!  *,«*•  are  covered  with  spiral  lame*  running  in  op- 
directions  round  the  thefts,  end  forming,  by 
their  intern  c-twms,  loevnge-shapcd  compartments. 
On  each  «Me  of  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave,  extends 
the  mde-aisles,  is  the  same  style  of  architc  I 
covered  by  a  grained  etosse  roof,  of  the  same  age  as 
the  bvfttfcgftaeifv.  The  original  roof  of  the  middle 
aMe  was  of  wood,  probably  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  found  over  She  church  at  St.  Alban's.  The  pre- 
sent rtone  roof  was  erected  about  1240,  by  Trior 
Mdsowhy.  The  groining  of  this  roof  is  pawatasJ  ;  but 
the  architect  has  psrfoUiy  succeeded  iu  uniting  into 
one  harmonious  whale  the  style  of  his  own  age  ami 
that  of  the  original  building.  The  general  effect  of 
the  nave,  with  its  aisles,  is  singularly  impressive. 
Many  strangers,  on  first  visiting  this  Cathedral,  are 
fresh  from  the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  by 
the  light  and  spacious  Minster  of  York.  The  writer 
of  these  pages  well  remembers  the  influence  which 
this  circumstance  had  upon  his  judgment  when  he 
first  entered  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  The  im- 
mensely ponderous  columns,  the  comparatively  nar- 
row arches,  the  massive  character  and  simplicity  of 
the  few  oniaiic-ntal  parts, — even  the  rough  surface 
of  the  stonework, — mid  the  solemn  obscurity  in 
which  the  interior  is  veiled,  are  completely  contrasted 
with  the  lofty  clustered  shafts,  the  pointed  arches, 
the  polished  walls,  and  perfect  lightness  which  per- 
vades the  nave  of  the  Minster.  Upon  a  longer 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  Cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, its  solid  and  majestic  grandeur  produces  its  full 
elicit.  It  is  observable  that,  at  the  period  iu  which 
the  Abbey,  or  Cathedral,  was  built,  its  great  altitude 
in  the  interior,  compared  with  the  architecture  of 
still  earlier  ages,  was  remarked,  as  constituting  one  of 
its  most  distmgtushiac  characteristics,  iu  a  work  on 
the  \  irtues  ,,|  St  (Hthbi  it,  written  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, by  llcgiuuld,  it  .Monk  01'  Durham,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  I.ntiu.  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham.  In  that  work  (c.  16),  the 
height  of  this  Cathedral  is  mentioned,  as  correspond- 
ing with  the  elevated  virtues  of  the  saint,  in  whose 
honour  it  was  reared. 

For  the  magnitude  of  his  virtues  is  rendered  conspicuous 
from  the  loftier  structure  of  the  walls  of  bis  church:  and 
the  carved  work,  so  exquisitely  and  arUfi.ei.illv  wrought  by 
hand,  is  in  complete  conformity  with  the  actions  of  his 
life,  which  were  in  like  manner  fair,  admirable,  and  distin- 
guished by  an  inexpressible  variety  of  virtues.  H en-re  it 
is.  thai  the  greater  part  of  those  who  possess  tree  wisdom, 
when  they  contemplate  the  lofty  building  of  his  church, 
to  :m  elevation  greater  than  usual,  are  forthwith  led, 
by  the  natural  bent  of  n  sagacious  mind,  to  reflect  upon 
the  magnitude  of  bis  merit*,  and  the  rewurds  of  his  blessed- 
ness. And  this,  in  ancient  times,  was  more  nearly  allied  to 
flic  miraculous,  inasmuch  as  the  simplicity  of  innocence 
prevailed  then  more  than  in  modern  days!  in  which  the 
cunning  of  crafty  workmanship  alone  has  erected  buildings 
of  nobis  sublimity. 

Reginald  wrote  about  a.d.  1160.  The  present 
nave  is  the  very  same  as  that  to  which  that  well- 
meauiuo-  but  credulous  ecclesiastic  refers,  except  1 
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many  internal  decorations,  which  thin  subsisted,  have 
been  removed;  and  that  the  preseut  roof,  and  some 
of  the  windows,  are  of  a  more  recent  date 

The  whole  of  the  nave  is  in  the  severe  and  massive 
Norman  style.  The  partial  exceptions  are  two  tombs 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Neville,  and  now  much 
defaced,  the  wot  window,  and  two  or  three  other 
windows,  and  the  richly-carved  font.  This  was 
erected  in  1 620 ;  and,  although  handsome  in  itself, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  main  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  nave 
were  erected  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  about  1 1 60.  The 
interior  of  the  south  doorway  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Norman  architecture.  Upon  the  exterior  of 
the  north  door  is  a  fantastic  metal  head,  with  a  ring 
which  serves  as  a  knocker.  This  head  belongs  also 
to  the  Norman  period,  and  originally  was  attached 
there  for  the  use  of  criminals,  who  fled  to  the  sanc- 
tuary; and  were  at  once  admitted  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  place,  being  kept  in  safety  for  thirty-seven 
days,  and  then,  if  no  pardon  was  obtained  from,  the 
king,  were  permitted  to  retire  from  the  kingdom. 

In  passing  from  the  nave  to  the  central  tower,  we 
make  a  transition  to  a  very  different  style  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of  the 
same  period  as  the  nave :  but  the  upper  part  consists 
of  work  of  considerably  later  date.  The  lantern  was 
built  about  1 240 :  and  the  belfry  above  it  about 
1270.  Extensive  repairs  were  made  in  the  tower 
200  years  later;  and  much  of  the  decorations  of  the 
interior  of  the  lantern,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  are  of  that  period. 

The  north  and  south  transept  are  principally  in 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  nave.  The 
great  north  window,  however,  is  an  exception.  It 
was  first  placed  there  by  Prior  Forcer,  about  1345, 
and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  "decorated"  style. 
The  present  window  was  restored  after  the  original 
pattern  about  1 500.  Below  the  south  window  stands 
the  clock,  which  was  erected  in  1C32.  The  face  is 
turned  towards  the  north :  the  clock  has  no  face  on 
the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral. 

In  the  western  side  of  the  south  trans«pt  is  a 
monument,  by  Chantry,  to  the  late  Bishop  Barrington. 
The  venerable  prelate,  who  held  the  see  thirty-five 
years,  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
composition  and  execution  of  the  monument  do  credit 
to  the  distinguished  talents  of  the  sculptor. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  eye  is  struck  with  the 
splendid  circular  window,  at  the  eastern  end,  in  that 
part  of  the  Cathedral  called  the  Nine  Altars.  This 
window  is  divided  into  twelve  compartments,  origi- 
nally filled  with  rich  painted  glass,  which  was  pre- 
sented, about  the  year  1410,  by  Richard  Pickering, 
Rector  of  Hcmingburgh.  The  screen,  erected  in 
1380,  is  richly  ornamented  with  niches,  in  which 
were  originally  placed  statues  of  alabaster.  The 
statues  have  long  since  been  removed  :  but  it  is 
known,  that -under  the  central  cavity  was  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  on  either  side  of  it  those  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  King  Oswald.  The  screen,  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  of  the  age,  was  originally 
decorated  with  brilliant  colours.  These  have  been 
long  defaced :  and  it  is  always  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  in  an  age,  in  which  the  beauty  of  proportion  and 
form  was  so  perfectly  understood  and  felt,  the  eye 
could  tolerate  the  introduction  of  glaring  colours 
and  gilding,  as  aids  to  architectural  embellishment. 
At  the  southern  side  of  the  choir  is  another  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  same  age 
which  produced  the  altar-screen ;  the  monument  of 
Bishop  Hatfield,  and  the  episcopal  throne,  erected 
over  i*      Thcv  were  both  built  by  that  bishop,  who 


died  in  1381 ;  and  although  partly  concealed  by  more 
modern  work,  and  in  some  degree  injured  by  addi- 
tions of  a  character  different  from  the  original  design, 
they  are  still  remarkable  examples  of  symmetry  and 
beauty.  The  cftigy  itself  npoa  the  tomb  is  Dot  at. 
present  visible  from  the  choir j  but  from  the  southern 
Mile-aisle  it  can  be  viewed  to  great  advantage,  and 
is  highly  illustrative  of  the  episcopal  « . »-t uiik-  and 
statuary  art  of  the  period.  This  also,  like  the  altar- 
screen,  was  richly  ornamented  with  painting  and 
gilding,  which  had  been  preserved  and  renewed  care- 
fully until  within  a  few  years,  when  the  whole  was 
covered  with  white-wash;  and  a  few  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  original  colouring  have  failed. 

The  tabernacle-work  in  the  choir  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  stalls  are  well  carved,  and  agree  in  their 
general  effect  with  the  character  of  the  building. 
They  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  former  stall-work  having  been  burnt  in  1650  by 
the  Scotch  prisoners,  who  were  lodged  in  the  Cathe- 
dral after  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

No  bishop  of  Durham  had  been  interred  in  his 
own  Cathedral  from  the  year  1617  until  the  present 
year,  1836;  when  the  remains  of  the  late  lamented 
Bishop  Van  Mildert  were  deposited  within  the  com- 
munion-rails, near  the  place  where,  in  1 333,  Bishop 
Lewis  Beaumont,  descended  from  the  Royal  Family 
of  France,  was  buried. 

Behind  the  altar-screen  is  an  enclosed  space,  con- 
taining the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  formerly  the 
most  richly-decorated  part  of  the  Cathedral.  The 
church  having  been  built  for  the  express  purpose  of 
containing  the  remains  of  that  saint,  which  were  re- 
puted to  have  been  preserved  free  from  any  appear- 
ance of  corruption,  the  most  precious  ornaments  and 
robes  were  reserved  to  grace  his  shrine. 

The  body  was  removed  to  the  present  Cathedral  in 
1 104,  more  than  four  hundred  years  after  the  decease 
of  the  saint.  In  the  work  of  Reginald,  before  re- 
ferred to,  (c.  40—43,)  is  a  minute  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  body  at  that  time,  and  of  the  vestments 
in  which  it  was  enclosed.  Reginald  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  somewhat  contradictory  in  his  statements 
respecting  the  state  in  which  the  body  was  found ; 
in  one  place,  (c.  41,)  asserting  that  it  was  perfectly 
flexible  and  entire,  with  the  sinews  and  veins  plainly 
discernible,  and  the  flesh  soft,  as  during  life:  while 
in  another  place,  (c.  42,)  he  describes  the  body  as 
wrapped  up  in  a  vestment  which  adhered  closely  to 
it,  and  states  that  no  one  presumed  to  examine  or  to 
touch  those  parts  of  the  robes  which  were  close  to 
the  body.  He  describes,  however,  with  preat  accu- 
racy, the  different  articles  of  dress  which  were  dis- 
covered with  the  body  in  its  precious  depository,  and 
those  which  were  then  put  upon  it;  makes  especial 
mention  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb,  as  having 
1» tea  left  with  the  body,  and  states  that  of  all  the 
reliques  which  had  been  found  in  the  same  coffin 
with  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  all  were  removed  ex- 
cept the  skull  of  King  Oswald. 

Reginald  also  describes  the  head  of  St.  Cuthbert 
in  a  manner  which  proves  that  he  was  an  eye  -witness 
of  its  appearance  at  that  time.  He  states  that  the 
nose  was  rather  turned  up ;  and  that  the  chin  was 
double,  having  a  depression  large  enough  to  admit 
the  breadth  of  a  finger  to  be  laid  into  it. 

These  minute  circumstances,  which  would  be 
Scarcely  Worth  mentioning  in  themselves,  are  curious, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  a  search  made  in  May 
1827,  when  the  tomb  supposed  to  contain  the  remains 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  opened.  At  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  in  1542,  the  shrine  was  pulled  down; 
and  the  body  interred  beneath  a  marble  stone.     Ou 
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removing  that  stone,  nnd   digging  down  beneath  it, 
the  remains  of  the  body  were  diicovered,  which  were 

clearly  identified  as  being  those  of  St.  Cuthbert.    The 

character  of  the  head  o?  the  skeleton,  the  shape  of 

the  nose,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  chin,  en- 
tirely agreed  with  those  described  by  Rtrinalrt,  in 
1104.  Many  fragments  of  the  robes  were  also  found, 
agreeing  in  their  general  character  with  the  ornaments 
described  as  investing  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbcrt:  and 
among  other  relics,  a  coarse  ivory  comb  was  found, 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  described  by  I 
wild.  It  is  seldom  that  a  juggling  trick  comes  to  he 
clearly  brought  to  light  after  an  interval  of  seven 
hundred  years:  but  this  research  was  attended  with 
inch  a  result  A  legendary  tale  stilted  that  the  hair 
of  the  dead  saint  grew  miraculously,  and  required  to 
be  periodically  cut:  and  it  appears  from  the  history 
of  Reginald,  c.  26,  that  Elfrid  the  sacrist,  about  the 
year  1022,  made  the  comb,  for  that  purpose,  and 
deposited  it  in  the  saint's  tomb.  When  the  hair  was 
cut,  a  portion  of  it  was  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
assembled  spectators,  glittering  like  gold.  And  well 
it  might  :  for  upon  the  skull  of  the  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered, in  1887,  a  quantity  of  gold  wire  attached 
to  it  like  hair.  Portions  of  this  wire  aru  now  preserved 
in  the  chapter  library. 

In  the  ooffin  was  also  found  an  additional  skull, 
corresponding  with  the  account  which  was  given  of 
King  Oswald's  head  having  been  buried  with  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  110-1.  The  identity  of  re- 
mains, at  such  a  distance  of  time,  can  rarely  be 
established  by   such    clear   evidence*. 

The  shrine,  once  the  principal  object  of  attraction 
in  the  Cathedral,  now  presents  little  to  excite  interest. 
There  are  some  remains  of  ancient  monumental 
stones,  and  coffi ns :  several  mutilated  statues,  which 
once  ornamented  the  exterior  of  the  tower,  and  some 
curious  corbels  from  the  interior  of  the  venerable 
chapter-house,  mercilessly  destroyed  in  1799. 

To  the  east  of  the  shrine  stands  the  beautiful  eastern 
transept,  called  the  Nine  Altars,  131  feet  in  length 
by  38  in  width.  It  has  already  been  observed  that 
this  part  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  later  date  than  the  choir. 
The  general  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  Nine  Altars 
is  one  of  singular  lightness,  having  been  erected 
nearly  at  the  same  period  as  Salisbury  Cathedral t, 
about  1835,  in  the  style  now  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Early  English,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Hickman. 

The  Galilee,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Cathedral, 
still  remains  to  be  described. 

From  a  curious  passage  in  Reginald's  History  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  c.  121,  it  appears  that,  originally,  there 
was  a  large  door-way,  projecting  from  the  western 
end  of  the  Cathedral,  and  a  steep  path  descending 
from  it  to  the  river  side ;  and  when  the  Galilee  was 
erected  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  about  1 160,  the  same  en- 
trance was  still  left,  from  the  Galilee  into  the  nave. 
The  door  was  closed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Langley, 
who  died  in  1  138  ;  and  two  new  entrances  were  per- 
forated under  each  of  the  western  towers  :  the  series 
of  intersecting  circular  arches  which  covered  the  walls 
at  the  parts  where  the  new  doors  were  made,  were  at 
the  same  tinik-  removed,  and  placed  along  the  front  of 
the  original  door. 

On  entering  the  Galilee  from  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Cathedral,  a  scene  of  singular  beauty  is  presented  to 
the  eye.  Fit  e  narrow  aisles,  each  fifty  feet  long,  and 
about  sixteen  feet  wide,  are  formed  by  light  clustered 

An  accurate  and  learned  account  of  this  discovery  of  the  body 
wupublabed  in  quarto  by  the  Rev.  James  Haine,  M.A.,  Librarian 
o'  Durham  Cathedral,  &c. 

t  See  Saturday  Afojubw,  Vol.  V„  p.  131. 


columns,  supporting  semicircular  arches,  ornamented 
with  a  rich  zig-zag  moulding.  The  eosMMM,  Irom 
w  lin  h  each  arch  springs,  arc  composed  of  four  shafts, 
except  at  the  extremities  of  each  aisle,  where  there 
arc  but  two  marble  shafts  supporting  the  arch.  Ami 
it  is  evident,  that  all  the  columns  were  originally  of 
the  same  nature;  since  of  each  four  shafts,  the  two 
which  arc  arranged  parallel  to  those  at  thu  extremity 
of  each  aisle  arc  also  formed  of  single  pieces  of 
marble;  whereas,  those  which  are  intermediate  to 
them,  are  composed  Of)  courses  of  stone,  and  have 
plainly  been  added  at  a  later  period,  to  give  apparent 
or  real  strength  to  the  columns.  The  arches  them- 
selves still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  white 
and  vermilion  colouring  with  which  they  were  deco- 
rated, and  support  a  wall  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the 
building.  The  general  effect  of  this  arrangement  is 
unrivalled  in  this  country. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Galilee  were  two  altars, 
ornamented  with  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion, 
painted  on  the  walls.  There  are  also  full-length 
figures,  two  of  which,  representing  a  king  and  a 
bishop,  supposeil  to  be  Richard  the  First  und  Bishop 
Pudsey,  arc  in  good  preservation. 

Over  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Langley,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Galilee,  are  the  remains  of  another  altar, 
once  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Under  several 
of  the  niches  may  still  be  read  some  of  the  titles 
which  the  superstition  of  an  ignorant  age  attached 
to  her  name. 

But  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  the  Galilee, 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Venerable  Beds. 

Few  persons  have  enjoyed  or  deserved  a  higher 
reputation  than  Bede.  He  was  born  in  672,  and 
died  in  735,  having  spent  his  life  in  the  monastery  at 
JarrowJ,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  dividing  his  time 
between  devotion  and  study.  His  works  attest  the 
variety  of  his  attainments,  and  the  extent  of  his 
acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  literature  and 
science  which  were  then  known.  His  name  was  well 
known  throughout  all  Europe  during  his  life,  and 
since  his  death  his  character  has  shone  forth  with  un- 
diminished lustrei}.  The  bones  of  Bede  were  stolen 
from  Jarrow,  about  the  year  1022,  by  Elfred  the 
sacrist,  and  were  preserved  in  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert till  1104. 

Bishop  Pudsey  gave  a  richly-ornamented  shrine  to 
the  bones  of  Bede  ;  and,  in  1370,  they  were  removed, 
together  with  the  shrine,  into  the  Galilee,  and  placed 
upon  a  blue  marble  table,  supported  by  five  low 
pillars,  which  rested  upon  another  slab.  A  wainscot 
cover,  which  could  be  raised  at  pleasure,  by  a  pulley 
which  still  remains  in  the  roof,  secured  the  shrine 
from  injury.  At  the  Reformation,  the  shrine  was  de- 
faced, and  the  bones  buried  beneath  the  tomb.  In 
May,  1831,  the  ground  beneath  the  tomb  was  care- 
fully examined,  and  at  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the 
remains  of  a  coffin,  and  several  bones  of  a  human 
skeleton  were  found.  The  bones  were  re-intcrrcd  on 
the  following  day,  in  a  box  of  oak,  covered  with  lead, 
enclosing  a  parchment,  upon  which  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  search  were  described.  The  upper 
slab  was  replaced,  and  upon  it  was  afterwards  cut  the 
old  inscription, — 

Hac  »ukt  i»  rossA  B^D.B  vekerabilis  oma. 

[Many  of  the  above  details  are  taken  from  A  lirief  Account  qf 
Durham  Cathedral,  published  anonymously,  in  1833,  and 
understood  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman,  whoa* 
well-known  learning  and  accuracy  upon  points  connected  with 
the  antiquities  of  the  city  and  county  of  Durham  sufficiently 
vouch  for  its  general  correctness.  ] 

X  See  Saturday  Magatine,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  117. 
i  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  60. 
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TMR  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.XW 
Seal  Fishery. 

Till  um  of  the  Se»l  are  numerous  ami  important.  Thi- 
ol! obtained  from  its  fat, or  blubber,  is  better  tli:m  that  from 
the  Whale;  ami  a  full-grown  otio  will  yield  from  tight  to 
twelve  gallons.  The  skin,  with  tin-  hair  mi, 
covering  trunks,  Jcr .  and  when  tanned,  forms  alt  excellent 
loath.  the  art  of  dressing  the  skin 

so  at  to  render  it  waterproof;  and  not  only  clothe  them- 
selves with  it,  hut  rover  the  frame-work  of  their  canons,  and 
thus  construct  vessels  equally  light  and  secure.  The  same 
people  eat  the  flesh  generally ;  and  though  strong,  it  is  not 
uneatable  even  by  Europeans. 


common  liiL,  (  Phota  vitulina.) 

The  Common  Seal  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  porlectly 
amphibious ;  it  is  fond  of  reposing  on  ice-fields,  and  it  is  in 
such  situations  that  the  greatest  numbers  are  Killed  by  those 
engaged  in  hunting  thrm.  The  season  commences  in 
March,  and  lasts  during  the  three  following  months, . 
ing  to  the  locality. 

The  ships  engaged  in  tho  fishery  arc  sent  out  principally 
from  Hamburgh,  and  from  Nova  Scotia,  or  Newfoundland. 
Stimulated  by  tho  spirit  of  competition,  they  penetrate  the 
ice  in  a  more  daring  manner  than  the  whalers,  and  are, 
therefore,  more  exposed  to  tho  contingencies  attending 
navigation  amongst  ice. 

Boats  are  manned,  the  crew  being  provided  with  Seal- 
clubs  and  knives,  and  by  careful  management,  occasionally 
surprise  a  herd  on  an  ire-field  or  floe,  before  tho  animals. 
which  are  very  watchful,  take  the  alarm.  If  the  men  Ml 
contrive  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  water,  or 
with  those  apertures  in  the  ice  near  which  the  Seals  com- 
monly he  for  the  sake  of  security,  they  will  sometimes  kill 
two-thirds  of  the  troop.  Though  the  Seal  is  remarkably 
tenacious  of  life,  yet  it  is  easily  killed  by  a  blow-  on  th< 
or  at  least  sufficiently  stunned  to  allow  of  others  lx-in»: 
attacked  before  they  can  effect  an  escape.  If  the  sailors 
perceive  that  a  herd  which  they  are  approaching  have 
taken  an  alarm  and  are  making  off,  they,  by  raising  loud 
shouts,  arrest  the  attention  of  their  victims,  who  stop  to 
ascertain  whence  such  an  unwonted  sound  I, — tin 

men  thus  gain  time  to  approach,  and  often  obtain  many  of 
the  number. 

The  persons  accustomed  to  this  chase  will  pursue  the 
Seals  over  detached  pieces  of  ice,  jumping  from  B 
another,  at  imminent  risk  of  their  lives.  In  such  rases, 
every  man,  when  he  kills  a  Seal,  fltnset  it  on  the  spot,  and 
drags  the  blubber  and  skin  over  the  ice  to  his  bo  It  When 
a  crew  have  succeeded  in  surprising  and  despatching  :i 
largo  number  on  one  field,  one  man  is  left  on  the  ic>  to 
flay  and  flense  the  carcasses,  while  his  companions  pursue 
another  herd  at  some  other  spot. 

Whalers  always  take  out   Seal-clubs  as  part   of  their 
equipment,  and  one  ship  has  been  known  to  obtiin  ■ 
of  from  four  to  five  thousand  Seals,  yielding  nearly  a  hun- 
dred tons  of  oil. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  putting  the  blabber,  rut  up  into 
small  pieces,  into  large  vat  t  of  the  sun,  in 

resolves  a  great  part  into  ml,  which  is  drawn  ofT  at  side 
apertures ;  the  refuse  is  boiled  in  coppers,  and  an  i . 
quality  procured. 

There  is  a  large  fithrry  for  Seals  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  principal  part  for  whirh  the  Walrus  is  taken  are  tho 
two  tusks, — the  ivory  of  which  is  of  a  superior  qualitv,  and 
is  employed  for  most  purposes  to  which  that  of  the  elephant's 
tusk  is  adauted,  and  is  preferred  by  dentist*  for  the  purpose 


of  making  artificial  teeth.  The  BUin  of  the  Walrus  is  used 
for  mats,  and  for  rovenng  ropes  or  running  War  exposed  to 
chafing;  and  when  rut  into  »hreds.  and  plaited,  it  forms 
strong  and  durable  ropes,  0T needing  those  of  hemp  for 
purposes;  but  as  the  carcass  docs  not  yield  so  much  oil  in 
proportion,  the  chase  of  them  is  limited!  and  only  const 
a  third-rate  object  in  Whaling  voyages.  The  Russians  are 
most  successful  in  tmsoecupetkm, 

As  the  animal  is  large,  powerful,  and  fearless,  the  attack 
of  it    is    not   without   danger,   especially,  since   from    the 

til  of  its  bid*  and  the  solidity  of  the  skull,  a  musket 
is  of  little  avail  unless  shot  be  employed,  and  the  eye  be  bit. 
Bailors,  when  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Walrus,  in  b 

■•■  them  by  throwing  sand  into  their  eyes.  It  is 
usually  killed  by  means  of  spears,  lances,  and  knives*. 

•  See  Saturday  Magaiinr,  Vol.  I„  p.  174. 


THE    ECLIPSED    Sl'N. 
(By  the  Author  of  rW-/Wi  Heteuni.\ 

I  aosr.  in  my  orient  shining. 
Hut  mortals  regarded  me  noti 

I  |  to  my  western  declini.ig, 

And  my  lustre  ami  narinth  were  forgot 

I  glowed  at  my  noon-tile  of  glery, 

Yet  none  deigned  to  owe  me  a  debt; 
It  was  but  a  wearisome  story, 

-.licsnn  rose,  ascended,  and  set. 

ltut  now  that  a  shadow  comes  o'er  me, 

I  set  the  Whole  world  in  amaze ; 
Not  of  Parsee,  who  kneels  to  adore  me, 

More  ardent  and  searching  the  gaze. 

The  child  and  the  dotard  of  science, 

The  sage  and  the  multitude  run, 
All,  eager  to  bid  me  define 

And  gaze  at  a  spot  on  the  sun. 

Tn  my  lustre  each  scornfully  passes, 
To  praise  me  none  opens  bis  lips ; 

But  all  peering  furbish  their  glasses, 
The  moment  1  mourn  in  eclipse. 

But,  mortals,  I  scorn  to  upbraid  you, — 

Not  a  shade  of  resentment  I  feel ; 
For  ye  slight  thus  the  Being  who  made 

And  who  taught  me  to  shine  for  your  weal. 
His  merries  are  new  every  morning, 

Tiny  tend  you  fpom  noon-tide  to  eve, 
They  linger  from  night-fall  to  dawning, 

Reluctant  your  dwelling  to  leave. 

Hut  feeble  and  scanty  the  praises, 
That  daily  to  hi  M  ; 

Scarce  matin  or  vesper  upraises, 
One  thought  of  so  faithful  a  friend. 

Yet  let  hut  the  darkness  of  sorrow 

Obscure  for  one  moment  his  ray, 
Thongh  joy  should  return  on  the  morrow, 

Ingratitude  lords  it  to-day. 

II  to  each  anthem  of  gladness, 

fast  joys  are  remembered  in  vain  ! 
Man  prides  him  in  dark  sullen  sadness, 

Aud  thinks  he  does  well  to  complain. 

s.  to.  W\ 


I  RATI  seen  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  the  moon   dash   upon  a 
brazen  vessel,  whoso  1  of  lhr.se  ■ 

thst  lodged  within  its  bosom  ;  but   being  turned   back  and 

'.  with  its  smooth  pretences  or  rougher  waftm 
wandered  about  the  room  and  beat  ii|x>n  the  roof,  and  still 
doubled  it*  heat  and  motion.  So  If  Mck  I 
entertained  by  an  unquiet  and  discontented  man.  Nothing 
is  more  unreasonable  than  to  entangle  our  spirits  in  wild- 
End  amazement,  like  a  partridge  fluttering  in  a  net, 
which  she  breaks  not,  though  i  \ungs. — 

Jeremy  T^ 


Bacon's  celebrated  apophthegm.   "  Know].  ver," 

re  bun  by  Solomon  in  various  sfe 
Among  others,  "  A   wise  man  is  Strong ;    yea  a    man    of 
knowledge  iucreaseth  strength." — 1'kovkkbs  xxiv.  5. 
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BANKS  FOB    -WINGS*. 
Tin.    im  ah  iiiuiilr    benefita   which    the    industrious 

classes  derive  I'rniii  thr-i-   in-t it ut ii <n>i.    i;iiii 
frequently  or  impressively  brought  before  the  notj 
the  public,     [low  many  idle  shillings  a  banks 

tin'  means  i.l  r.-i  iving  lor  (lay'H  of  need,  whn  li  would 
otherwise,  if  ei  en  not  spent  in  pernioioqi  im 

In-    probably  wasted    in   some  iiianncr    scat 

linn  li.  ial  to  the  owner,  and  would  i  I  d  as 

soon  us  gone.      Much  ol    tin-  impi-ovidi  in  <■  whnli  h.i- 

lii-cn  iin|iuti-d  to  the  working  classes  irved, 

mid  great  pari   of  that  which  really  does  ovist  has 
uriM  n   from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facilities 

which  these  institutions  allonl,   not  only  lor  da] 

'mi  also  for  the  withdrawing,  of  the  most  trifling 
sum  which  the  hard  earned  wages  of  ti  labouring 
man  can  spare  to  pay  in,  or  tin-  unexpected  necessities 
of  his  family  may  render  it  requisite]   to  obtain  upon 

any  sudden  sumganfy 

li  i-  within  the  personal  ll  ■na'SBflfB'  of  tin-  writer 
Of  this  article,  that  indiviiluals  havi-  lor  years  been 
iranl  of  the  existence  of  a  hank  for  savings  even 
in  their  own  Immediate  neighbourhood]  and  many 
more  an-  doubtless  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  their 
details  ami  facilities,  No  measure  can  be  too  much 
encouraged  which  tend*  towards  rendering  the  work 
iug  classes  dependent  on  then?  own  raaonaaaa  against 
the  various  casualties  of  life;  the  n  -nil  of  such  self- 
dependence  is  no  less  beneficial  to  the  moral  character 
of  the  ilass  in  question,  than  valuable  to  society  at 
The  individual  is  preserved  from  the  painful 
degradation,  of  seeking  relief  from  public  or  private 

ty,  while  society  is  saved  from  thOM  burdens 
Which  have  been  found  to  press  so  heavily  upon  it 
from  the  collective  Improvidence  of  individuals. 

This  subject  has  been   specially  brought   to   the 
writer's  notice,  by  the  Report  of  u  Hank  for  Savings 

established  not  long  since  ill  Welbeck  Street,  London, 
having  lately  fallen  into  his  hands,  a  brief  abstract 
of  the  details  of  which,  may,  perhaps,  not  prove  uu 
interesting.  Oq  the  20th)  of  March,  is.'vb,  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  the  respective  classes  of  persons 
appeared  to  be  depositors  ill  this  bank,  at  which  time 
the  aggregate  balance  due  on  their  several  accounts 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £10;"), 973,  Of.  64,  much  of 
which  would,  probably,  have  been  lost  to  the  parties, 
but  for  this  secure  and  ready  means  of  deposit. 

Male  ami  Female  Servant* 2078 

Treat  Account*,  principally  lor  the  benefit  of  children I43U 

Mechanics  ami  Aiii>,uis   938 

680 

-Impwomcn,  &c 648 

Basil  Dealers   303 

BhoBSssa 240 

..urcrs  and  others  I ?:i 

I  id'  both  sexes    104 

Apprentice! 89 

-lly  and  Charitable  Societies 26 

Various  minor Classes 296 


I  n  number  altogether 7022 

*  8e«  Saturday  Magatim.  Vol.  IV.,  p.  111. 


Ik  we  consiiler  the  matter  seriously,  wo  must  be  persuaded 
thai  squandering  and  dissipation  of  mir  time  is  a  sin  afa 
varj  heinous  nature.  Natting,  I  think  ought  to  be  mem 
■Abusive  to  a  Christian  ear  than  such  complaints  as  wo 
commonly  hear  of  the  heaviness  with  which  the  time 
passes, — wishes  that  it  would  fly  more  quickly, — avowed 
adoption  of  trilling  pursuits  for  the  purpose  of  aaattBjg  Us 
Isdiousness,  ami  the  like.  We  bear  tuna  spoken  af  in  this 
■•  foohsli  jesting  which  is  not  convenient,"  oy  the  nai 

"  the  enemy."  Men  si.cak  of  "  killing  it,"  as  if  to  kill  tune 
were  not  s  kind  of  suicide. 

Our  Sin  lour  tells   us,  that  for  every  idle  word  which  wo 

.  we  shall  jrivs  aeoount  in  the  day  of  Judgment 
ever  the  interpretation  of  these  words  may  be  disputed 
or  explained  away,   their  application  to  the  present  case,  it 
is  presumed,  is  too  obvious  to  be  contested. 


Oil   TASTB. 
Aorrbablb  emotions  and  sensstions  msy  be  divided  into 
three  orders; — those  of  p.eaeure,  which  refer  to  the  senses ; 

those  of  harmony,  which  p 

happiness,  which  are  tho  natural 

harmony  and  pleaem  rmer  i«-i i .-• 

virtue,  the  latter  in  temperan        II  pally 

enjoyed  bj  tboaa  men  ui..>  possess,  what  has  analogically 
termed,  tsste;  wbicl  m,   "that 

universal  m-iiM  ol 

possesses,  re  ml-  and  more 

corrccthyciiltivalii.il        '   I  isble,'   saj 

Akeiisule,    "that  the  dieposilio  moral  powers  la 

always  similar  to  that  of  tin  loose,  who 

are  most  inclined  to  admire  prodigious  and  aublimc  object* 
in  th.  trarldj  are  slso  mwi  inclined  to  applaud 

examples  of   fortitude  and  her-  the   moral;— 

while  those,  who  are  charmed  rather  with  the  denVaey  and 
urs,   forms,  and  sounds,   never   fail  in  like 
manner  to  yield  tho  prcfe;  .(U-r   scenes  of 

virtue,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  domestic  lil  n«  a 

lovo  of  true  glory,  and  an  admiration  of  every  nobler  virtue. 
Taste   exults   the  nflV  •  .ur   passions; — 

clothes  a  private  bfu  in  white,  and  a  public  ono  in   purple. 
Adding  a  new  feature,  as  it  were,  to  l  the  bloom, 

mid  the  exulierunce  of  Nature,  it  enables  the  mind  to  illu- 
mine what  it  dark,  and  to  colour  wh  giving  a 
lighter  \ellow  to  tho  topaz,  a  more  celestial  blue   i 
sapphire,  and   u  deeper   crimson  to  the  rub)  ;   it  imparts  a 
higher  brilliance  to  the  diamond,  and  a  more  transparent 
purple  to  the  amethyst. 
Bearing  a  price,  which  only  the  heart  and  tho  imagina- 
•  innate,  and   being   the    mother  of  a  thousand 
chaste  desires  and  a  thousand  secret  hopes  : — Taste  strews 
llowers  in  the  paths  of  liter;.                          e;  and,  breath- 
ing  inexpressive  sounds,   and    picturing   celestial   forms, 
qualifies  the  hour  of  sorrow,  by  inducing  that  secret   sense 
i  fulness,  which,  in  its  operation, 

Refines  the  soft,  and  awelU  the  strong  ; 

And  joining  nature's  general  tool, 

Through  many  a  varying  tone  unfold'. 

The  harmony  of  human  souls. Mm.  Ciurosj. 


Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  aro  liko.  bats  amongst  birds, 
they  ever  lly   by  twilight.     Certainly  they   are 

■  1,  or  at  least  well  guarded,  for  they  cloud   the   mind, 
they  loso  friends,  and  they  chock  with  business,  wh- 
business  cannot  go  on  currently  and  constantly.      They 
dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men 
to  irresolution  and  melancholy. Lord  Bacon. 


Thehb  is  no  guard  to  be  kept  against  envy,  because  no 
man  knows  where  it  dwells;  and  generous  and  inn 
men  are  seldom  jealous  and  suspicious  till  they  feci  the 
wound,  or  discern  some  notorious  effect  of  it.  It  shelters 
itself  for  the  most  part  in  dark  and  melancholy  constitu- 
tions, yet  sometimes  gets  into  less  suspected  lodgings,  but 
never  owns  to  be  within  when  it  is  asked  for. — Loan 
Clarendon. 


Good  humour  may  lie  defined  a  habit  of  being  pleased ;  a 
ut  and  perennial  softness  of  manner,  easiness  of 
approach,  and  serenity  of  disposition,  like  licit  which  ■ 
man  p.-rceives  in  himself  when  the  first  transports  of  new 
felicity  have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  arc  only  kept  in 
motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  soft  impulses.  Good  hu- 
mour is  a  state  between  gaiety  and  unconcern;  the  act  t,r 
emanation  of  a  mind  at  leisure  to  regard  tho  gratification 
of  another. — Dr.  Johnson. 


Hi  must  know  little  of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  his  own 

who  is  not  aware  how  difficult  it   is,  amidst  tho  cor- 

rapting  examples  with  which  it  abounds,  to  maintaii 

spirit  of  devotion  unimpaired,  or  to  preserve,  in   their  due 

ind  delicacy,  those  vivid  moral  impressions,  that  quick 

I,  and  instinctive  abhorrence  of  evil,  which 
form  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  pure  and  elevated  mind. 
These,  like  the  morning  dew,  are  easily  brushed  off  in  tho 
collisions  of  worldly  interest,  or  exhaled  by  tiie  meridian 
sun.  Hence  the  naceasit]  of  frequent  intervals  of  n 
im  nt, — when  tho  mind  may  iBCOVBl  its  scattered  powers, 
und  renew  its  strength  by  a  devout  application  to  tho  Foun- 
tain of  all  grace. — Koukrt  Hall. 
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POISONOUS  PLANTS.     No.  V. 


when  first  laid,  but  they  become  of  a  deeper  colour 
when  the  young  arc  about  to  be  hatched,  i 
eggs  yield  a  colour,  which  is  so  fine  that  it  may  be 
worth  introducing  Into  use  in  some  manner  ,  it  is  a 
foe  lively  carnation.  The  insects  themselves  arc  so 
common,  that  it  is  M -an  <ly  possible  to  find  a  plant 
Without  tin  in.  and  the  eggs  are  not  less  frequent  in 
their  season  in  hot  weather.  These  eggs  are  some- 
times Ud  m  May,  but  never  later  than  June." 

Henbane    is    poisonous    to    birds    and    doga,    but 
horses,  cows,  goats,  and  swine,  are  not  affected  by  it. 


Black  Henbane,  (Hyotcyamus  niger.J 

Henbane  is  a  poisonous  vegetable  production,  be- 
longing to  the  same  order  of  plants  as  the  deadly 
Tx'ightshadc,  the  Fox-glove,  Stramonium,  Tobacco, 
anil  others  ;  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  latter  in  its 
effects,  and  in  its  smell  and  flavour.  It  is  what  is 
railed  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  sleep  and  a  species 
of  intoxication.  It  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
grows  commonly  among  rubbish  about  villages,  road- 
sides, &c.  and  flowers  in  June;  it  is  biennial. 

A  French  physician  gives  an  account  of  nine  per- 
sons, who  were  nearly  poisoned  by  eating  of  the 
roots  of  Henbane.  The  effects  of  this  poison  were 
horrible  in  the  extreme  ;  in  five  out  of  the  nine  it 
produced  raving  madness.  "  The  madness  of  all 
these  patients  was  so  complete,  and  their  agitation 
so  violent,  that,  in  order  to  give  one  of  them  an 
nntidotc,  I  was  obliged  to  employ  six  strong  men  to 
hold  him,  while  I  was  getting  his  teeth  asunder  to 
pour  down  the  remedy.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  case  was,  that,  for  two  or  three  days  after 
their  recovery,  every  object  appeared  to  them  as  red 
as  scarlet." 

The  Henbane  is  not  so  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
wholesome  plant  as  many  other  vegetable  produc- 
tions j  but  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates  the  case  of  four 
children,  who  suffered  severely  from  eating  of  the 
seed-pods,  which  they  mistook  for  filbert-  one  of 
the  patients  continued  for  two  days  and  nights  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

In  tin  l'hilotophical  Transactions  there  is  an  account 
of  an  insect,  called  the  Henbane- Louse,  which  in- 
fest*, or  rather  takes  up  its  abode  on  this  plant  ; 
the  insect  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  spotted  with  black  ; 
it  is  thus  described. 

*'  In  June   and  July  it  is   common  to  see   several 

scries  of  oblong  orangei  edemred  bodies,   adhering  to 

upper   sides   of  the   leaves   of  this  plant;   theft 

are  the  eggs  of  this  insect.     These  eggs  arc  whitish 


ON    HOPE 

Thf.rk  is,  perhaps,  no  baling  which  the  human  breast 
cherishes,  so  neerlj  connected  with  its  happiness,  as  that 
„f  Hope.  And  it  was  mercifully  appointed  that,  in  a  world 
whose  brightest  vision*  of  felicity  prove  but  the  shadow 
of  a  shade,  whose  past  pleasures,  while  they  feast  the 
memorv.  leers  the  heart  aching  with  a  sense  of  their 
desertion  and  whose  uillMlt  enjoyments  vanish  ere  they 
are  grasped,  and  wither  ere  they  blix.ni,  some  more 
enduring  realities  should  be  held  out  to  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  spirit  hinting  under  weariness  and  disappoint 
ment.  When  sin  had  entered  within  the  Ixiwers  of  Eden, 
and  the  primal  MUM  had  been  pronounced  on  the  parents 
of  the  human  race,  Hope,  the  young  and  beautiful  offspring 
of  untarnished  jovs,  sojourned  with  the  exiles,  and  attended 
on  their-wandering*.  She  chested  them  with  the  song  of 
future  and  happier  (lavs,  pointed  them  to  the  honr.on  of 
eternal  life,  and  showed  the  first  glimmerings  or  that  bright 
and  morning  Star,  which  should  rise  on  lScthlchem  and  set 
onCalvarv  hut  whose  brightness  should  remain,  and  whose 
memory  sh'ouW  live  till  eternity  had  lost  itself  in  its  own 
vastness.  Since  then,  she  has  trod  a  thorny  path,  and  par- 
taken deeply  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  world,  which  she 
came  to  solace  and  to  cheer.  Time  was  when  she  would 
have  flown  over  the  obstructions  of  her  path,  but  the  cruelty 
of  men  has  bound  her  wings,  and  her  feet  have  bled  among 
the  briers  of  the  wilderness.  .... 

It  has  been  the  Christian  bosom  which  has  cherished 
best  this  worn  and  wandering  pilgrim,— while  the  pilgrim, 
in  her  turn,  has  warmed  and  cheered  the  bosom  that  gave 
her  shelter :  and  while  Hope  has  listened  to  the  tale  of 
sorrows,  which  the  suffering  children  of  humanity  have 
poured  into  her  ear,  her  eye  has  kindled  with  the  bright- 
ness of  immortality,  her  voice  has  trembled  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  prophesy,  and  she  has  infused  into  their  "song,  in 
the  house  of  their  pilgrimage,"  the  joy  and  peace  of  behev 
ing,  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  salvation. Anon. 

Fkiwdship  gives  anew  polish  and  edge  to  intellect,  to 
fancy  to  feeling.  "  Friendship,"  said  Cicero,  "  divides  our 
sorrows  and  doubles  our  joys."  It  is,  therefore,  wanted  in 
every  fluctuation  and  change  of  external  circumstances, 
Whether  adverse  or  prosperous,  and  especially  wanted  where 

there  is  an  obvious  tendency  to  monotony  and  sameness. 

Anon. 

Ir  savs  Lord  Bacon,  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought 
so'noble,  which  carries  riches  and  commodities  from  place 
to  place  and  consociateth  the  most  remote  region*  in  parti- 
cipation of  their  fruits,  bow  much  more  are  letters  to  be 
magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  yast  sea  of 
lime,  and  make  ages  so  distant  participate  of  the  modern 
illuminations  and  inventions  the  one  or  the  other. 

BllfOinnaa,  a  poet  and  philosopher  of  Sicily,  was  asked,  by 
Hicro  a  km"  ol  that  country,  to  inform  him  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.  He  l  i  day  to  deliberate  on 
the  question.  When  that  had  elapsed,  be  desired  two 
more.  At  the  expiration  of  thai  tune,  hs  demanded  four 
n,„re  When  he  continued  for  some  time  the  same  course, 
and  was  ached  bj  Hioro  the  reason  oi  this  delay,  he  an- 
,wered  "It is  b«  wse,  the  longer  I  deliberate  on  this  <|ues- 
t,„„.  the  more  difficult  it  appears  to  me  to  answer  it. 
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MALE    AND   FEMALE    NAT1TES   Or    HEW   SOUTH    WALES. 


Thk  Aboriginal,  Natives. 
The  aboriginal  natives  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Dicmcn's  Land  hai  e  been  generally  considered  as 
Itvages,  equally  unrestrained  by  laws,  intellect,  or 
morality;  as  a  race  of  beings  scarcely  deserving  the 
appellation  of  "  human  ;"  and  as  possessing  no  attrac- 
tions tor  our  curiosity,  and  no  qualities  to  excite  our 
interest :  as,  in  short,  a  race  of  beings  exhibiting  the 
"nature"  of  mankind  in  its  very  lowest  state  of 
degradation,  and  incapable  alike  of  civilization  or  im- 
ptoveroeni 

Of  the  few  tribes  that  formerly  inhabited  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  but  little  can  be  said,  since  very  little  is 
known  of  them.  Our  intercourse  with  them  was 
never  such  as  enabled  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
ot  their  manners  and  customs,  or  to  become  acquainted 

Vol.  VIII. 


with  their  peculiarities.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  New  Hol- 
landers (or  natives  of  Australia),  which  circumstance, 
considering  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  that  vast 
rang*  of  territory,  may  be  considered  not  unworthy 
of  notice.  Their  stature  was  moderate,  their  colour 
almost  black,  and  their  hair  jet  black,  but  short  and 
curly  like  that  of  the  African ;  the  spear  was  the 
principal  weapon  used  by  them,  but  their  mode 
of  throwing  it  differed  from  that  of  the  New  Hol- 
lander. They  were  altogether  a  more  fierce,  untame- 
able,  and  rev  cugeful  race ;  they  hated,  and  always 
avoided  the  presence  of,  a  white  man  \  and  they  were 
seldom  seen  In  their  occupations  of  hunting,  but 
linked  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
thickest  jungles  of  their  forests.     They  were  always 
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upon  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  commit  depreda- 
tions, and  tluy  murdered  the  intruding  colonists  in 
the  must  cowardly  manner.  The  consequence 
that  they  were  persecuted  and  hunted  down  by  them. 
and  have  at  length  been  wholly  exterminated,  almost 
like  beasts  of  prey. 

Greater  opportunities  have,  however,  boon  afforded 
iroj)cans  for  observing  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  Australian  savages,  and  for  seeing  them,  not 
only  in  their  natural  Mate,  but  also  when  unhappily 
sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  wretchedness,  in  i 
ijuenre  of  following  the  examples  of  dissipation  and 
depravity  set  them  by  some  of  the  degraded  beings 
who  awn  banished  to  their  shores.  A  fair,  plain,  and 
detailed  statement,  therefore,  of  the  manners,  customs, 
and  peculiarities  of  this  despised  race,  may  not  only 
be  interest  int;.  but  will  also  tend  to  show  that,  far  re- 
moved as  they  are  from  civilization,  they  are  ft 
degrading  to  human  nature  as  they  have  sometimes 
been  represented  to  he,  nor  so  destitute  of  intellect 
and  understanding  as  to  bo  unworthy  of  our  anxiety 
fbr  their  improvement. 

They  are  certainly  neither  so  barbarous  in  dit] 
tion,  so  savagely  ferocious,  nor  so  revengeful,  as  were 
the  more  unfortunate  tribes  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ; 
they  arc,  on  the  contrary,  docile  and  tractable, — 
and  though  they  have  not  yet  been  made  sensibly  of 
the  advantages  of  a  civilized  state,  it  is  well  known 
that,  by  good  treatment,  they  may  be  rendered  at 
least  peaceable  and  inoffensive,  if  not  serviceable. 
Free  them  from  the  suspicion  of  danger,  and  they  will 
not  only  accompany,  hut  render  valuable  assistance  to 
the  white  traveller  of  their  for 

My  observation  of  their  char::  upon  the 

whole,  led  me  to  believe,  that  it',  in  the  first  ins 
they  had   been  conciliated  and    properly  treated,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  they  were,  iinin 
injured,  and  insulted  by  the  unthinking  white  man, 
many  of  the  evils  and  atrocities  which  i  com- 

mitted   by  them   would    not   ha\  d.      They 

do  not,  in  general,  meditate  and  seek  revenge  without 
a  cause ;  some  previous  insult  must  have  been  offered, 
or  some  injury  inflicted,  to  have  to   their 

exasperation,    and    to    cause    them     to    commit    a 
treacherous  act  of  murder.     It  has  not  unfrcquently 
happened  in  the  early  stages  of  the  colony,  that  many 
an  innocent  colonist  has  fallen  a  victim  to  their  yen 
geance,    from   some    stupid   and   utin 
barbarity  perpetrated  towards  them   b  parties 

at  a  former  time.     The   generalit;  tuicts, 

indeed,  have  always  shown  tli  when 

in  contact  with  the  natives,  and  have  always  held 
them  in  abhorrence,  so  that  when  sent  away  to  re- 
mote stations  in  the  interior,  in  charge  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  they  have  not  only  exercised  great  cruelties 
upon  the  unoflending  savages,  but  have  been  known 
even  to  fire  amongst  them  out  of  mere  wilful  mischief, 
stupid  fear,  or  ignorant  bravado.  Hence,  u  whole 
tribe  has  become  exasperated  and  inflamed  with 
furious  anger,  and  an  insatiable  de-ire  of  revenge, — 
hi  n<  «■  they  have  been  known  to  surround  the  huts  of 
the  shepherds,  set  them  on  fire,  by  throwing  flaming 

rrt  into  them,  and  to  murder  the  inmates.  When 
news  of  these  dreadful  events  reached  town,  it 
soon  spread  far  and  wide ;  the  tale  was  quickly  exag- 
gerated,— fifty  (besides all  the  sheep  ami  cattle)  were 
said  to  have  been  butchered,  instead  of  two-  then 
government  interfered, — soldiers  were  ordered  out, — 
war  was  proclaimed, — and  a  horrid  massacre  of  these 
tunati  blacks  took  place,  to  the  gi  faction 

ofpeopk  calling  themselves  members  of  a  civilized 
community. 

\s  )xu  the  settlement  at  Bathurst  Plains  was  first 


formed,  these  bloody  conflicts  were  constantly  taking 

between  the  colonists  and  the  blm 
the  mischief  has  arisen,  not  from  mismanagement  on 
the  part  of  government,  or  misconduct  on  the  |mrt  oi 
the  settler,  but  from  the  vicious  conduct,  or  unneces- 
sary acta  of  violence  of  timid,  or  hot-headed,  or  un- 
principled individuals. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  instam  es  also,  which 
have  happened  within  the  last  six  years,  whj 
white  men  have  fallen  victims  to  the  murderous 
appetite  of  these  blacks,  without  any  known  or 
apparent  cause  ;  men  have  been  butchered  by  than 
when  asleep  and  unprotected  ;  the  unoffending  tra- 
veller has  been  ipi  red  ;  and  the  hold  but  unfortunate 
adventurer,  urged  on  by  a  noble  spirit  of  enterprise, 
has  been  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  giving  in- 
formation of  his  discoveries,  by  the  forfeit  of  his  life 
to  the  offended  savage*. 

But  these  instances  of  treacherous  and  cowardly 
murders  are  not  every-day  occurrences,  nor  I 
they  c\er  been  so  frequent  and  numerous,  ns  to 
create  our  universal  terror  and  hatred  towards  the 
natives;  while,  in  their  defence,  it  may  he  observed 
that  the  catalogue  of  cold-blooded  murders  and  pre- 
meditated crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  our 
fellow-countrymen,  (the  outcast  convicts,)  towards 
each  other,  far,  very  far,  exceed  the  outrages  of  these 
savages,  who,  untutored  and  ignorant  as  they  are, 
find  excuses  for  their  passionate  revenge,  which  cwn 
the  most  vicious  ami  evil-minded  amongst  us  cannot 
plead. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  these  tribes  may 
disappear  altogether  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for 
the  numerous  tribes  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  wen 

!»r  the  pre**,  the  official 
explore  the  interior  of  New  South 
mtry,  from  which  the  following 

1  in  in  ii.  Surveyor  General  of 
the  col  ■  lition,  and  is  dated  from 

"  I  i  miles  (low  n  the    1 1 

the   reduced  state  of  our 
I 
with  i  ■  Ic   the   cxha 

homeward  journey. 
I  ly,  in   the  presence 

'  i  rest  the  animals, 

lit.      In  two 

1         •  rveci  amongst   tho 

i tier  at  so  great  a  risk  of  corn- 

I  .    1    shonl  I 

instructions,  and 

I  had  communicated  to  the  men 
'I  liom  the  t 
1  the  At  .  )  ju^t 

'ting  a 

tribe;  while  more  men   a 

i 
vent  the  .aenfice  of  seven  of  our  t  f,  to  whom 

chi  a  presents  and  shown  particular  ■ 
break  the  peace,     the  conduct  of  several  of  tin 
extraordinary.     To  conciliate  them  was  quite  hopeless,  lint  not  fiorn 
any  apprehensions  on  tlnii    part.     <>n   tin    contrary,  the    in 
endeavoured  to  supply  then  n    I  wat  good  will  i 

them,  the  more  tliey  seemed  to  rovi 
and  the  more  they  plotted  oui 
ceremonies  were  different  from  those  of  any  mini 
nearer  the  colony,  such  as  waving  the  green    bou 
with  furious  gestures  a  I  u«;  throwi 
■  I    spitting  at    OUI    nun.      Ilicyliili.mil    1, 
presents,  and  whili 
dust,  to  conform  to 

. 

while 
carrying,  wati 

••  vv, 

although  a  very  is 
a  scrub,  and 


assoonasili  •  urding  of  ou  tl  Stole, 

i  they  saw. 
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■cert  td   dwell   ui  the   neighbour! I  of  Sydney,  are 

already  gone  !   Wn 

by  force,  nuy,  they  were  i > ■ » t  even  ir.  idy  or 

ciirlly,  but  were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  to 
wander  where  thi  v  i  bow.   Some  employed  themselves 
in  i  itching  Bah,  others  in  procuring  the  I'm 
8tc.,  at  which  they  were  very  expert     With 
they   supplied   the   town,  and   were  either  paid  in 
money,  or  received  what  they  desired  In  exchange*, 
whilst  others  were  too  lazy  to  exert  themselves,  and 
dii!  nothing  bat  beg.     It  was  sot,  therefor.-,  ■ 
force  or  oppression  that  destroyed  them,  but 

corruption,  the  debasement,  the  brutality,  and 

the |  which  war  introduced  utriongsl  them  ;  it 

in  short,   becaa8e  they  had  iiiihibcd  from  us  our 

tractive  vices,  and  had  lost  what  was  good 
among  their  own  customs.    Nothing,  Indeed,  could  be 

more  pit  ial  lie  than  the  sight  of  these  v,  iv telle.  I 

naked,   halt' starved,  and    half  drunk,  sine- 
squalling,  and  jabbering,  daily  through  th 

Sydney.       Hut    it    is    not    from    tin  m-    that   the   real, 
natural   character  of  th  is   to   be 

drawn;  we  only  perceive'  In  then  the  odd 
ui  thoie  disgusting  propensities  which  they  have 
acquired  folely  from  us,  and  which  were  before 
entirely  unknown  to  them;  we  only  see  in  them 
what  beaStS  those  among  ourselves  may  become, 
when  not  only  the  mental  and  mora]  qualities,  but 
even  the  vigour  of  manhood,  is  destroyed  by  intern-  j 
pennce  and  depravity. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  them  generally,  and  men- 
tinned  what  I  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of  our 
early  disturbances  with  them,  I  shall  now  pTOCCSJd  to 
give  in  the  first  place,  a  description  of  their  persons, 
weapons,  and  clothing,  and  then  relate  their  charac- 
tie  qualities,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  •  ustom 
of  living  in  their  natural  state,  as  far  as  I  have 
If  witnessed  while  amongst  them,  as  well  as 
what  I  have  collected  from  the  observations 

In  order,  then,  to  describe  these  blacks  in  their 
natural  state,  we  must  dive  into  the  inferior  of  the 
country,  where  we  can  behold  them  uncorrupted. 
Uncivilized,  untainted,  and  unspoiled.  We  may  there 
oh&erve  that  they  are  a  peculiar  race;  perfectly 
inal;  the  same,  probably,  now,  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning;  no  si.^ns  or  Symptoms  of  imp 

ment,     or    invention,    appear    ever    to    have    existed 

amongst  them,  and  the  hare  necessities  of  life  being 
their  only  aim,  they  seem  quite  contented  with  their 
lazy  independence.  Their  clothing,  their  weapons, 
their  habitations,  (or  guntjas,)  their  manners,  customs. 
and  ceremonies,  their  methods  of  hunting,  and  their 
amusements,  proclaim  at  once  their  simplicity  Rnd 
their  originality.  The  accompanying  sketch  repre- 
sents a  male  and  female  native  of  Mulwaree  Plains  in 
the  county  of  Argyle,  New  South  Wales,  dressed  in 
their  usual  manner. 

The  general  stature  of  these  tribes  is  about,  or 
perhaps  rather  less  than  that,  of  Europeans,  varying 
from  five  feet  four  inches,  to  five  feet  seven  inches. 
Many  of  them  arc  well  proportioned,  and  very  mus- 
cular, while  others  arc  more  tall  and  slender.  The 
men  in  general  are  by  no  means  bad,  or  inelegant, 
figures:    there  are  some  amongst    them  Whose  frames 

appear  very  perfect,  whose  muscles  (unconcealed  by 

any  exuberance  of  fatness,)  are  Well-defined  and 
boldly  expressed.  The  women,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  to  well  formed  as  the  men,  which  may  be 
anted  for  by  their  constant  habit  of  stooping 
aud  digging,  and  the  custom  of  carrying  the  chil- 
dren on  their  backs,  but  there  are  some  also  who 
appear  much  more  shapely  and  symmetrical.  The 
clothing  of  the  men  is  but  very  simule.  consisting  of 


|  a  cloak  of  opossum-skins,  which  in  w«rn  nke  a  gown 
tin-  shoulders,   and   fastened  by 

the  DSjek]    m  wit  weather,   and  when    lying   do 
\  sleep,  they  wear  the  fur  part  ui-id  . 

1mm  dusks  are  made  in   the  following  way:— » 
suflicicut  quantity  of  skins  I,  und,   they  are 

first  dried  by  b  bed  und  fastened  by  wo 

pins  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,    and   c\po-i  d    to  the  sunj 
tiny  are  then  rubbed  and   smoothed   on   the   in 
and  all  the  fleshy  St  and  skinny  filaments  are 

•illy  removed,   and   tin   soon  as    they  have   been 
ornai  th   red  stripes  und  zigzags,  they  are 

sewn  and  joined  together  by  small  sinew*  taken 
from  the  tail  of  the  kangaroo  unci  other  annuals. 
They  always  wear  al-o  a  kind  of  belt  around  the 
sinull  part  of  the  waist,  which  is  formed  of  stringH 
spun  out  of  the  opo-simi.fur,  and  is  not  unlike  an 
olliier's  sash,  which  can  l>e  tightened  or  loot 
according  to  pleasure;  they  generally  loosen  this 
when  eating,  aud  tighten  it  when  bunting  or  hungry. 
-  strings  arc  made  aud  spun  by  the  women : 
attached  to  the  belt  they  wear  flaps,  or  coveriugv, 
made  also  of  the  opossum -skins,  which  are  cut  in 
stri|>es,  and  one  worn  before,  the  other  behind.  A 
sort  of  purse,  made  out  of  a  bladder,  is  also  tacked 
under  this  belt,  in  which  they  carried  one  or  two 
pebbles,  but  for  what  purpose  is  not  known ;  and 
since  tobacco  has  been  introduced  amongst  them,  of 
which  the  men,  women,  and  even  children,  ore  exi  i 
ingly  fond,  this  bladder  is  converted  into  a  tobacco- 
bag,  which  is  seldom  empty.  They  sometimes  also 
wear  a  bandage  of  this  sort  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  right  arm.  Their  hair,  which  is  jet  black,  adds 
considerably  to  the  character  of  their  face;  they  wear 
it  very  long,  binding  it  up  in  a  large  Runt  or  ringlet 
before,  aud  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  allow  ii 
to  hang  down  in  huge  locks  on  both  sides  of  the 
face,  and  on  their  shoulders.  If  combed  and  properly 
attended  to,  their  hair,  indeed,  would  in  some  degree 
be  ornamental  to  their  persons,  but  alas,  being  matted, 
and  besmeared  with  ail  kinds  of  grease,  it  becomes 
coarse  and  ropy,  and  they  use  it  as  we  do  a  towel, 
by  wiping  their  hands  on  it. 

■  tribes,  however,  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  wear 
it  differently,  by  tying  it  up  above  their  heads,  in  a 
Conical  shape,  and  fastening  in  the  centre  a  bunch  Of 
reeds,  which  rise  nearly  two  feet  ;  and  they  are  all 
very  fond  of  sticking  the  feathers  of  the  cockatoo  and 
other  birds  in  their  hair,  by  way  of  ornament.  Hut 
their  eyes  give  the  strongest  marks  of  expression  to 
their  physiognomy, — large,  full,  and  penetrating,  and 
■hnded  by  overhanging  brows  and  long  lashes;  the 
very  working  of  the.  soul  is  discoverable  in  the  viva- 
city of  their  eyes,  and  all  the  softer  as  well  as  the  more 
tumultuous  passions  arc  expressed  by  them.  Their 
Colour',  which  is  of  a  dee])  hazel,  contributes  much  to 
enforce  the  expression.  Their  quickness  of  sight  is 
very  wonderful,  and  in  this  respect  they  have  fre- 
quently been  of  very  great  service  to  the  settlers  and 
explorers  of  the  interior,  by  tracking  and  finding  for 
them  horses  and  cattle  which  bad  wandered  astray. 
Show  them  but  the  mundowa,  or  tracks,  or  even  the 
place  where  the  animals  were  last  seen,  and  though 
the  ground  be  hard  and  dry,  and  the  grass  withered, 
ill  follow  the  traiks  of  the  some  animals  (alto- 
gether imperceptible  to  Europeans)  for  many  miles, 
with  as  much  accuracy  and  certainty  as  a  hound  will 
'.chare*.  Drop  anything  ever  so  diminutive, 
the  eye  of  the  black  will  first  discern  it  ;  throw  any- 
thing, even  so  small  as  a  shilling,  he  will  perceive  its 
direction,  and  the  place  of  its  fall  ;  nay,  even  throw  a 
stone  at  him  with  violence,  he  will   avoid    the    missile 

*  See  Saturday  ilaguiin*   Vol.  VIII..  p.  29. 
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cither  by  parrying  it  with  a  small  stick,  or  by  a 
movement  of  hit  body. 

Hut  it  will  be  MM  that  the  advantage  of  this  re- 
markable pcnq.u uity  of  sight  is  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  black,  in  procuring  means  of  subsistence, 
as  his  activity  or  cunning.  Their  noses  are  short  and 
flat,  ha\ing  the  cartilage  perforated,  through  which 
they  sometimes  wear  a  small  bone  of  the  kangaroo  : 
the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  are  wide,  and  the  part 
dividing  the  eyes  is  not  raised,  but  sunk;  the  brow  of 
the  forehead  projects,  the  cheek-bones  arc  high,  the 
lips  rather  thick,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  teeth 
regular,  and  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  It  is  a  universal 
custom  amongst  them  to  extract  at  a  certain  age,  one 
of  the  large  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;  but  when 
this  ceremony  is  performed,  and  how  it  is  done,  and 
for  what  reason,  is  not  yet  known  to  us,  and  remains 
a  matter  of  mysterious  curiosity.  They  wear  the 
beard,  which  grows  stronger  in  MM  than  in  others; 
in  the  old  men,  the  hair  of  the  beard  sometimes 
becomes  white,  so  that  a  white  beard  and  black  hair 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  time 

The  custom  of  marking  the  skin,  or  tattooing,  is 
also  general  among  these  blacks,  though  it  is  not 
carried  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  may  be  ob- 
served amongst  the  New  Zealandcrs  and  other  savage 
nations.  It  is  a  mere  cutting  of  the  flesh  in  stripes 
of  about  two  inches  in  length,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  nicety  or  regularity.  These  marks,  or 
scars,  are  cut  with  the  edge  of  a  sharp  shell,  and 
some  liquid  or  juice  being  inserted  into  the  wound, 
causes  the  flesh  to  rise,  so  that  when  the  wound  is 
healed,  a  smooth  soft  excrescency  appears.  This  is 
performed  on  their  breasts,  arms,  and  plentifully  on 
their  backs  between  the  shoulders,  appearing  like  the 
plaits  at  the  back  of  a  clergyman's  gown.  They 
begin  to  imprint  these  stripes  on  boys  of  about  seven 
years  of  age,  and  as  they  advance  in  years,  so  they 
appear  to  be  increased. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  number  of  these 
marks  is  intended  to  show  any  particular  distinction; 
but  as  they  are  common  to  every  individual,  and  are 
of  the  same  figure  throughout,  only  varying  in  the 
number,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  not.  They 
do  not,  however,  like  the  New  Zealanders,  tattoo  the 
face  in  any  way. 


Wi  perceive,  amid  all  the  admixture  of  evil,  and  all  the  dis- 
order of  conflicting  agencies,  a  general  tendency  neverthe- 
less towards  the  accomplishment  of  wise  and  beneficent 
designs.  As,  in  contemplating  an  ebbing  tide,  we  are  some- 
times in  doubt,  on  a  short  inspection,  whether  the  MS  tl 
really  receding,  because,  from  time  to  time,  a  wave  will  dash 
further  up  the  shore  than  that  which  had  preceded  it;  but, 
if  we  continue  our  observation  long  enough,  we  plainly  see 
that  the  boundary  of  the  land  is  on  the  whole  advancing;  so 
here,  by  extending  our  view  over  many  countries,  and 
through  several  ages,  we  may  distinctly  perceive  the  ten- 
dencies which  would  have  escaped  our  more  confined 
research. — Archbishop  Whatkly. 


It  requires  some  talent  and  some  generosity  to  find  out 
talent  in  others,  though  nothing  but  sell-conceit  and  malice 
are  needed  to  discover  or  to  imagine  faults.  It  is  much 
easier  lor  an  ill-natured  than  for  a  good-natured  man  to  be 
smart  and  witty.  The  most  gifted  men  that  I  have  known 
have  been  the  least  addicted  to  depreciate  either  friends  or 
foes.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox,  were  always 
mire  inclined  to  over-rate  them.  Your  shrewd,  sly,  evd- 
speaking  personage  is  generally  a  shallow  fellow,  and  fre- 
quently as  venomous  and  as  false  when  he  Hatters,  as  when 
he  reviles.  He  seldom  praise*  John  but  to  vex  Thomas. — 
Do  not,  pray  do  not  "  mi  in  the  scat  of  the  scorner,"  whose 
nature  it  is  to  sneer  at  ever)  tiling  but  impudent  vice  and 
successful  crime.     By  these  he  is  generally   awed  and 
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RURAL  FUNERALS. 

1!  rat's  a  few  flowers!  but  about  midnight  more: 
The  herb*  that  have  on  il»  in  astd  dew  o'  the  niiilit 

Are  strewing!  fittest  for  graves 

You  were  as  flowers  no»  withered  ,  even  so 
These  herblels  shall,  which  we  upon  you  straw. 

<i  uni  i  i^e. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  simple-hearted  customs  of 
rural  life  which  still  linger  in  some  parts  of  England, 
are  those  of  strewing  flowers  before  the  funeral-. 
;uul  planting  them  at  the  graves  of  departed  friends. 
.  it  is  said,  arc  the  remains  of  some  of  the  rites  of 
the  primitive  church  ;  but  they  arc  of  still  higher  anti- 
quity, having  Jni-n  observed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  frequently  mentioned  by  their  writers, 
and  were,  no  doubt,  the  spontaneous  tributes  of  un- 
lettered affection,  originating  long  before  art  had 
tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into  song,  or  story 
it  on  the  monument.  They  arc  now  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  places  of  the 
kingdom,  where  fashion  and  innovation  have  not 
been  able  to  throng  in,  and  trample  out  all  the 
curious  and  interesting  traces  of  the  olden  time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  arc  told,  the  bed  whereon 
the  corpse  lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  wild  and  plaintive  ditties  of 
Ophelia  : — 

WMU  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow, 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers : 
Which  ln-«ept  to  the  grave  did  go, 

With  true  love  showers. 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  rite 
observed  in  some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  south, 
at  the  funeral  of  a  female  who  has  died  young  and 
unmarried.  A  chaplet  of  white  flowers  is  borne 
before  the  corpse  by  a  young  girl  nearest  in  age,  size, 
and  resemblance,  and  is  afterwards  hung  up  in  the 
church  over  the  accustomed  scat  of  the  deceased. 
These  chaplets  are  sometimes  made  of  white  paper, 
in  imitation  of  flowers,  and  inside  of  them  is  gene- 
rally a  pair  of  white  gloves.  They  arc  intended  as 
emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  deceased,  and  the 
crown  of  glory  which  she  has  received  in  heaven. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  :  a  kind  of  triumph,  "to  show,"  says  Bourne, 
"  that  they  have  finished  their  course  with  joy,  and 
are  become  conquerors."  This,  I  am  informed,  is 
observed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  particu- 
larly in  Northumberland,  and  it  has  a  pleasing, 
though  melancholy  effect,  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening, 
in  some  lonely  country  scene,  the  mournful  melody 
of  a  funeral  dirge  swelling  from  a  distance,  and  to 
sec  the  train  slowly  moving  along  the  landscape. 

Thus,  thus,  and  thus,  we  compass  round 
Thy  liarmlcssc  and  unhaunted  ground, 
And  as  we  siug  thy  dirge,  wa  "ill 

Tho  Daffodill, 
And  other  flowers  lay  upon 
The  altar  of  our  love,  thy  stone. — Ilrnniox. 

There  is  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  traveller 
to  the  passing  funeral  in  these  sequestered  p! 
for  such  spectacles,  occurring  among  the  quiet  abodes 
of  nature,  sink  deep  into  the  soul.  As  the  mourning 
train  approaches,  he  pauses,  uncovered,  to  let  it  go 
by;  he  then  follows  silently  in  the  rear;  sometime- 
quite  to  the  grave,  at  other  times  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  and  having  paid  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
deceased,  turns  and  resume'-  his  journey. 

The    rich  vein    of  melancholy  which    runs    through 

the  English  character,  and  give-  it  tome  of  its  > 
touching  and  ennobling  graces,  is  finely  evidenced  in 
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pathetic  customs,  and  in  the  solicitude  shown 
by  tin-  i 'iiiiiiiniii  people  fur  :m  honoured  and  a  peace- 
ful Hrjn>-.  'Hi'-  numbletl  peasant,  whatever  may  be 
bis  lowly  lot  while  living,  Isanxions  tl  little 

respect  may  be  paid  to  his  remains,     sir  Th 
Overbary,   describing   the  "fairs  and  happy  milk- 
observes,   "  thus  lives  she,  and  ufl  li 
th;it  ihe  may  die  in  the  Spring-time,   SB  have  store  ul 

Sowers  stacks  npon  Imit  u~rnnrnir  ihtst "    The] 

ton,  who  always  hreatln-  the  feeling  of  a  nation,  con- 
tinually advert  tQ  thll  fond  solicitude  about  flu-  gr  ive. 
The  custom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  univer- 
sally prevalent     osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them 

to  keep  the  turf  uninjured,  and  about  tliein  were 
planted  evergreens  and  flowers.  "  We  adorn  their 
grave,"  -ays  Kvelyn,  in  Ins  Sylva,  "with  Be 
and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  lias  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to  thcM 
fading  beauties,  whose  roots  being  buried  in  disho- 
nour, rise  again  in  glory."  This  usage  has  now 
become  extremely  ran-  in  England  -,  but  it  may  stid 

be   met  with    in   the   churchyards   of  retired   villages, 

among  the  Welsh  mountains ;  and   I  recollect  an 

instance  of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Ituthen,  which 
lies  nt  the  head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clcwyd.  I 
have  been  told  also  by  a  friend,  who  was  present  at 
the  funeral  of  a  young  girl  in  Glamorganshire,  that 
the  female  attendants  had  their  aprons  full  of  flowers, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  body  was  interred,  they  stuck 
about  the  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been 
merely  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  not  planted,  they 
had  soon  withered,  and  might  be  seen  in  various 
states  of  decay ;  some  drooping,  others  quite  perished. 
They  were  afterwards  to  be  supplanted  by  holly,  rose- 
mary, and  other  evergreens;  which  on  some  graves 
had  grown  to  pnat  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed 
the  tombstones. 

Then"  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  had 
something  in  it  truly  poetical.  The  rose  was  some- 
times blended  with  the  lily,  to  form  a  general  emblem 
of  frail  mortality.  "  This  sweet  flower,"  said  Evelyn, 
"  borne  on  a  branch  set  with  thorns,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  lily,  are  natural  hieroglyphics  of  our 
fugitive,  umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory  life, 
which,  making  so  fair  a  show  for  a  time,  is  not  yet 
without  its  thorns  and  crosses."  The  nature  and 
colour  of  the  (lowers,  and  of  the  ribands  with  which 
they  were  tied,  had  often  a  particular  reference  to 
the  qualities  or  story  of  the  deceased,  or  were  ex- 
pressive of  the  feelings  of  the  mourner.  In  an  old 
poem,  entitled  "  Corydon's  Dolr/ul  Knell,  a  lover 
specific-  the  decorations  he  intends  to  use: 

A  garland  shall  be  framed 

Bj    Art  ami  Nature's  skill, 
Of  sundry-coloured  tlowors, 

la  token  of  good-will. 

And  sundry-coloured  ribands 

On  it  I  will  bestow  | 
Hut  chiclly  blacke  and  yellowo 

"With  her  to  grave  shall  go. 

I'll  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers, 

The  rarest  ever  seen  ; 
And  with  my  tears  as  shower*, 

I'll  keep  then  fresh  and  green. 

The  white  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the 
grave  of  a  \  irgin  ;  her  ehaplet  was  tied  with  white 
ribands,  in  token  of  her  spotless  innocence  ;  though 
sometknes  black  ribands  were  intermingled,  to  be- 
;!>.  the  grief  of  the  survivors.  The  red  rose 
was   occasionally  used  in  remembrance  of  such  as 


had  been  remarkable  for  bcnevolcnre  ;  but  roses  in 

ippropriuted  to  th--  BMSS  of  lovers. 
Kvelyn  tells  us  that  the  CSJBlOBt  WSS  not  altogether 
extimt  in  his  time,  near  his  dwelling  in  the  county 
of  Surry,  "  when-  the  maidens  yearly  planted  and 
decked  the  graves  of  their  defunct  sweethearts  with 
rose-bushes."  And  Camden  likewise  remarks,  in  his 
liritaiwia, — "  Here  is  also  a  certain  custom,  observed 
time  out  of  mind,  of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the 
,:iy  by  the  young  men  and  maids  who 
have  lost  their  loves,  so  that  this  churchyard  is  now 
full  of  them. 

When    the    deceased   had   been    unhnppy    in   their 

emblems    Of    ■   more    gloomy    character    were 

such  as  the  yew  and  I  Ilium  ,  and  if  flowers 

were    strewn,    they    were    of    the    mo«t     melancholy 

colours.      Thus,   in   poems  by  Thomas   Stanley,    Esq. 

(published  in  1651,)  is  the  billowing  stanza:  — 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismall  grave 
Such  offerings  aa  you  have, 

Forsaken  eyprease  and  ud  yewe ; 
i'nr  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  birth 
Or  growth  from  hucIi  unlmiipy  earth. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  mind  .  and  we  have  a  proof  of 
it  in  the  purity  of  sentiment,  anil  the  unaffected  ele- 
gance of  thought,  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  these 
funeral  observances.  Thus,  it  was  an  especial  pre- 
caution, that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens  and 
flowers  should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems  to 
have  been  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to  be- 
guile the  mind  from  brooding  over  the  disgraces  of 
perishing  mortality,  and  to  associate  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
objects  in  nature.  There  is  a  dismal  process  going 
on  in  the  grave,  ere  dust  can  return  to  its  kindred 
dust,  which  the  imagination  shrinks  from  contem- 
plating ;  and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the  form  we 
have  loved,  with  those  refined  associations  which 
it  awakened  when  blooming  before  us  in  youth  and 
beauty.  "  Lay  her  i'the  earth,"  says  Laertes  of  his 
virgin  sister, — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring ! 

Herrick,  also,  in  his  Dirge  of  Jepktha,  poors  forth 
a  fragrant  flow  of  poetical  thought  and  image,  which 
in  a  manner  embalms  the  dead  in  the  recollections  of 

the  living. 

Sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  lied  of  spice, 

And  make  this  place  all  Paradise : 

May  sweets  grow  here  !  and  smoke  from  licnce, 

Fat  frankincense. 
I,ot  ltalmo  and  cassia  send  their  BBSal 
From  out  thy  maiden  monument. 
♦  •  «  * 

all  sliie  maids  at  wonted  hours 
Come  forth  to  strew  thy  tombc  with  flowers  ! 
May  virgins  when  they  come  to  mourn, 

Male  incense  burn 
Upon  thine  altar  !  then  return 
And  leave  thee  sleeping  in  thine  urn. 

I  might  crowd  my  pages  with  extracts  from  the 
older  British  poets,  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were 
more  prevalent,  and  delighted  frequently  to  allude  to 
them;  but  I  have  already  quoted  more  than  i«  neces- 
sary. I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  giving  a 
passage  from  Shakspearc,  even  though  it  should 
appear  trite,  which  illustrates  the  emblematical  mean- 
ing often  conveyed  in  these  floral  tributes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  possesses  that  magic  of  language  and 
appositeness  of  imagery  for  which  he  stands  pre- 
eminent. 
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WUM  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  hen-,  Ki.le-le, 
I'll  mtl«  thy  nd  prnve ;  t  liou  ahalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that'*  like  thy  face,  pole  primrose  |  nor 
The  aaurvd  harvlx-11  like  tliy  veins  ;  no,  Ml 
The  leaf  of  eylautiae ;  whom  not  to  slander, 
Ouuweclcned  not  thy  breath. 
There    is    certainly    something   more   affecting   in 
(bees    prompt  and  spontaneous  offerings  <>f  nature, 
than  in  the  most  costly  monuments  of  ait .  the  band 
■trews  the   flower  while  the  heart  is  warm,  and   the 
tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding  th> 
round  the  sod  ;   but  pathos  expire*   under  the  slow 
labour  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chill,  d  among  the   cold 
conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  t.i  be  regretted,  that  a  custom  so  truly 
elegant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general 
use,  and  exists  only  in  the  most  remote  and  ini 
ficant  villages.     But  it  seems  as  if  poetical  custom 
always   shuns   the  walks  of  cultivated  society.     In 
proportion   as   people   grow  polite   they   cease  to   be 
poetical.     They  talk  of  poetry,   but  they  have  leant 
to  check  its  free  impulses,   to  distrust   its  sallying 
emotions,  and  to  supply  its  most  affecting  and  pictu- 
resque usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompous  ceremo- 
nial.    Few  pageant!   can   be   more  stately  and  frigid 
than  an  English  funeral  in  town.      It  is  made  up  of 
show    and     gloomy    parade ;     mourning    carriages, 
mourning   horses,    mourning   plumes,    and   hireling 
mourners,  who   make  a  mockery  of  grief.     "  There 
is    a  grave    digged,"  says    Jeremy   Taylor,  "  and   a 
solemn  mourning,  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  when  the  daies  are  finished,   they  shall  be 
remembered   no   more."     The    associate  in  the   gay 
and  crowded  city  is  soon   forgot  ton  ;   the   hurrying 
succession  of  new  intimates  and  new  pleasures  effaces 
him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very  scenes  and  circles 
in  which  be  moved  are   incessantly  fluctuating.      Hut 
funerals  in  the  country  are  solemnly  impressive.    The 
stroke  of  death    makes   a  wider  Space   in   the  village 
circle,  and  is  an  awful  event  in  the  tranquil  uniformity 
of  rural  life.     The  passing-bell  tolls  its  knell  in  every 
ear;  it  steals   with    its    pervading    melancholy   over 
every  hill  and  vale,  and  saddens  all  the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country, 
also,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom 
we  once  enjoyed  them  ;  who  was  the  companion  of 
our  most  retired  walks,  and  gave  animation  to  every 
lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  every  Charm 
of  nature  ;  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  which  he 
once  delighted  to  awaken;  his  spirit  haunts  every 
grove  which  he  once  frequented  ;  we  think  of  him  in 
the  wild  upland  solitude,  or  amidst  the  pensive 
beauty  of  the  valley.  In  the  freshness  of  joyous 
morning,  we  remember  his  beaming  smiles  and 
bounding  gaiety;  and  when  sober  evening  returns 
with  its  gathering  shadows  and  subduing  quiet,  we 
call  to  mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and 
sweet-soulcd  melancholy. 

Each  lonely  place  (.hall  him  restore, 

For  him  tin;  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
BsloTsd,  till  life  can  ehann  Do  I 

And  mourn 'd  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 

■  -'■d   in  the   country,  is,   that  the  grave  is  more 
immediately  in  sight  of  the  survivors.     They  pass  it 
on   tluir   way  to  prayer;   it   meets   their  eyes  when 
their  hearts  are  softened  by  the 
ti'.u.  they  linger  about  it  on  when  the- 

mind   is   disengaged    from    worldly   cares,  ami   most 
disposed  to  tor  ,  I  .,n._ 

sent  lores,  air  *  ,1.  „,,,   ,,,,.. 

mentos  of  the  past.      In  North  Wale*  the  peasantry 
kneel  and  pray  over  the  graves  of  their   deceased 


friends  for  several  Sunday*  after  the  interment;  and 
where  the  tender  ri!  ring  and  planting  fto 

U  practised,  it  is  always   renewed  o 

Whitsuntide,  and  other  festivals,  when  the  season 
brings  the  companion  of  former  festivity  more  vividly 
to  mind.  It  is  invariably  performed  by  the  m  anst 
relatives  and  friends  ;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are 
employed ;  and  if  a  neighbour  yields  assistance,  it 
would  be  deemed  an  insult  to  oiler  compensation, 

I  have  dwell  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom, 
because,  as  it  is  one  of  the  last,  so  is  it  one  of  the- 
holiest  offices  of  love.  The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of 
true  affection.  It  If  there  that  the  divine'  passioa  of 
the  scud  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  Instin 
impulse  of  mere  animal  attachment  The  latter 
must  be  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
prescii  object  \  but  the  lore  that  is  seated  in 

•  ul  can  live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere 
inclinations  of  sense  languish  and  decline  with  the' 
charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with  shud- 
dering disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  tin- 
tomb;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection 
rises,  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns 
like  a  holy  flame  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart 
of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from 
which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.      Every  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal — every  other  affliction  to  forget  |   but 
this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open — this 
affliction    we    cherish    and    brood    over    in    solitude.. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
infant  that  perished  like   a   blossom   from    her   arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?     'Where  is  the 
child    that  would  willingly  forget   tile-   most  tender  of 
parents,    though    to    remember    be-    but    to   lament  ? 
Who,  even  in    the   hour  of  agony,    would  forget  the 
friend  over  whom  he  mourns?      Who.  even  when  th- 
tomb  is    cloSltjg    upon    the    re-mains    of  her    he    i 
loved;    when  he   feels    his  heart,   as   it  were,   crushed 
in  the  closing  of  its  portal,   would  accept  of  consola- 
tion that  must  be  bought  by  fbrgetfulnesa r — No,  the 
love  which    survives    the    tomb  is   one   of  the  noble-t 
attributes  of  the  soul.      II   it  has  its  v.oe-s  it  has  like- 
s  delights  ;    and  when  the   overwhelming   burst 
of  grief  is  calmed  rhto  the  gfcSKlS  tear  of  recollection; 
when  the  sudden  anguish,  and  the  convulsive  agony 
over  the   present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most   loved,  is 
softened   away  into   pensive   meditation   on  all  that  it 
was   in   the  days  of  its  loveliness — who  would   root 
out  SOch  a  sorrow  from   the  heart?     Though   it  may 
sometimes  throw  a  |  nd  over  the- bright  hour 

of  gaiety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  Over  the  hour 
of  gloom,    yet  who  would    exchange   it.   even   for  the 

song  of  pleasure,  or  tea  burst  of  revelry  ?    No,  these 

i-  a  voice  from  the   tomb   sweeter  than    song.      There 

is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn,  even 
from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the  grave! — the 
grave! — It  buries  every  error — 001  defect — 

extinguishes  every  resentment!  From  its  peaceful 
bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recoJ- 
lcctioiis.      Who  can  look   down  upon  the  grave,   I 

of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that 
he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of 
earth  that  lies  moulderiii  im  ! 

Hut  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for 
meditation!  There-  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review 
the  whole-  history  of  virtue-   and   gentleness,    and   the 

thousand  endearments'  lavished  upon  u~  almost  un- 

I  in   the  daily  i 1 1 1< -i  ■  intimacy-  -there  it 

is  that  we  dwell  upon  tin-  tenderness,  the  -oleum, 
awful  t.-ne],  the  parting  scene.     The  bed  of 

with  all  its  stilled  grieft     it-  noiseless  attend- 
ance— its  mute,  watchful  assiduities.     Tbe  last  t< 
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1,11.11!  ,   of   ejrpiring  love  '     Th 
thrilling- -oh  I   bow  thrilling! — pressure  ut'  tin-  hand. 
The  but  fond  look  of  tbi    glazing  eye,  taming  upon 
,n  from  the  threshold  •  eel     The  faint, 

lull.  I  'in    dentil    to    give    one 

more  "i  affection  ' 

.  go  tii  the  grave  ut'  buried  love,  mid  meditate  ! 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  fo»  i -\<  rjf 

Imih  tit  inn-,  quited    i  very  put  endearment  unre- 
garded,  of  that  departed   being,  who  ver — 

never     neper  return  to  be  toothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

It  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  101 
to  the  toul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an 
affectionate  parent  -if  thou  art  a  hnaband,  and  baat 
cauaed  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole 
happiness  in  thy  arm-;,  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy 
kindness  nr  thy  truth— if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast 

wronged,  in  thought,   or  word,    or  deed,  the 
■  that  generously  confided  in  thee — it'  thou  art  ■ 
lover,   and    h.  Iven    one    unmerited   pang  to 

that  true  heart  which  now  lies  eold  and  still  beneath 
thy  I'lt  ,--  then  lie  Mire  that  en  ry  unkind  louk,  every 
OngracioUS    word,   every  ungentle    artion.   will    come 

thronging  lank  upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking  dole- 
fully at  Ut]  soul — then  he  Mire  that  thou  wilt  lie  down 
rwrag  ami  repentant  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the 
unheard  groan,  and  pom-  the  unavailing  tear,  more 
deep,  more  hitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  Bowers,  and  straw  the 
beauties  of  nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy 
broken  spirit,  it  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet 
futile,  tributes  of  regret j  hut  take  warning  by  the 
bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  alllii  tion  over  the  dead, 
and  henceforth  he  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in 
the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. WASH- 
INGTON   IrVINO, 


"(1111.1)    Ol       MdllTAMTV     WI1KNCK    COMEST     TIIOIT,     AMI 

win  i -mi: ii  hath  1ST  roiiT  BEES  \\  amikhini.  :-" 

gathering  many  :i  lovely  Bower, 

,  wet  with  the  Summer-shower; 
I've  been  searching  the  woods  and  grassy  dells, 

la  back  n  treasure  of  bud*  and  hells, 
-nl  hi  the  sunn)'  ray ! 
Did'st  thou  think  of  thy  God  1  > y  the  way  :- 

I've  been  watching  the  tints  of  tJic  evening  sky, 

j  floated  in  nilcni 
And  i  nd  purple  '1 

(li\  ii  :i  •lull  urn  :u 

lio  sun  give  l»i—  |i.irting  smile — 
Tliun  bast !  —  Hast  thou  thought  of  thy  God  the  while  ? 

I\,  ,'  out  mi  the  lovely  night, 

.bed  in  the 
Jlyi ;  "ii  high, 

•al  over  my  mind— 
did'st  !     VV'as  the  voice  of  thy  God  in  the  wind  ? 

I  ill  a  gay  and  festive  throng, 

Aid 

I'veh  :  fair, 

Imlll 

1  of  all  ? 

-' ; 
'  been  prest ; 

ft  low  tone 

That  -  floM  11  ; 

Ami  with  th. ".'i  so  liapp)  I  always  feel! 

Tin. n  .lost  ! — Thy  thoughts  from  thy  God  they  steal. 

been  UsVning  the  organ's  solemn  peal, 

An.l  the  cliantc.l  hymn,—  and  I  felt  it  steal 

My  heart  from  the  harassing  dreams  of  earth; 

Ami  then  soothing  thought!  of  Heaven  had  birth  : 

Oh  I   l  love  to  go  to  .  ;  prayer  ! 

It  is  well !  for  thy  Uod  u  with  thee  these!  F. 


Ki'-sI.YN  CA  I)  <  HAPEL. 


F.wea  and  lamb*  on  braea  an  bleating, 
l.iniiea  uaf  on  ilk*  tree, 

'lit  wut  the  tun  n*ai  wllinc. 
Mimed  mi  Knalyii'd  io». 

I  '•  towera  and  braea  aae  bonny, 

-  and  waiera.  wooda  and  *l«n  ; 
Itwlyr.  a  bank*  anpMf 'd  by  ony, 
Sa>«  tin  mute 'a  lljwilioinJ, 


The  ruins  of  Koslyn  Castle  are  romantically  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  K.-k  river,  about 
four  miles  from  Dalkeith  in  Scotland.  It  is  uncertain 
by  whom,  or  in  what  year,  the  castle  was  originally 
built,  but  in  1  I  Hi  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
William  St.  Clair,  a  man  of  immense  property,  and 
whose  style  of  living;  and  expenditure  seems  to  have 
marly  equal  to  that  of  nualty.  In  !.',.">  |  th-r 
Castle  was  burnt  by  the  forces  of  Henry  the  Kighth 
of  Kngtand,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remains 
at  present  existing  must  be  of  n  luUr  date.  The 
buildings  stand  upon  an  almost  insulated  rock,  covered 
with  wood,  even  to  the  water's  edge;  the  access  to  it 
is  on  the  east  side,  by  means  of  an  arch  over  a  deep 
gully,  and  through  what  was  once  a  strong  gate.  A 
portion  of  the  ancient  buildings  has  been  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house,  which  was,  a  few  years  back, 
occupied  by  a  gardener,  who  rented  the  neighbour- 
ing grounds.  Although  its  beautiful  situation,  and 
the  architectural  splendour  of  the  Chapel  of  Kosslyn, 
which  stands  higher  up  the  rock,  attract  many  a 
traveller  of  taste  to  its  neighbourhood,  it  is  more 
noted  in  Edinburgh,  from  which  it  is  but  seven  miles 
distant,  as  a  place  of  resort  for  holiday-folks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Spring,  during  the  strawberry  season, 
for  the  growth  of  which  fruit  the  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  famous. 

The  first  stone  of  Koslyn  Chapel  was  laid  in  the 
year  •  '  '''.  '•>'  the  above-mentioned  William  St.  Clair; 
he  was  styled  by  his  historian,  Prince  of  Orkney,  Duke 
of  Iloldenburgh, Earl  of  Caithness  aqtj  Stratherne,  and 
acknowledged  as  possessor  of  about  twenty  other 
titles,  which  have  been  duly  recorded  in  some  ancient 
.  although  he  seems  to  have  had  no  real  claim 
to  any  other  title  than,  that  of  Laird  of  Koslyn.  II  - 
landed  property  must  have  been  of  yasl  extent, 
and  his  vassals  numerous.  The  following  account  of 
the  buildings  he  caused  to  be  erected  is  found  in  an 
ancient  M.S.,  and  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  his 
.splendour  and  wealth. 

"  He  buihlcd  the  church-walls  of  Kosliue,  having 
rounds  with  fair  chambers  and  galleries  thereon  ;  he 
buihlcd  also  the  fore-work  that  looks  to  the  north  ; 
he  builded  the  bridge  under  the  castie.  and  mndlic 
olliee-housi  s.  In  the  SOUth-east  side  thereof  over 
against  the  chapel  wall,  he  made  plain  the  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  budded,  for  the  more  strength 
thereof,  and  he  planted  B  very  fair  orchard.  But 
his  age  creeping  on  him,  made  hill  r  how  he 

had  spent  his  time  past,  and  how  to  spend  that  which 
was  to  come  ;  therefore,   to  the  end  he  might  not 
seem  altogether  unthankful!  to  God  for  the  ben  I 
received  from   him,  it   came   in  his  mind  to  build  a 
for   Cods    service,  of    mo.-'  work,  the 

whi.h,  that  it  might  be  done  with  greater  glory  and 
splendor,  he  caused  artificers  to  be  brought  from  other 
regions  and  foraigne  kingdoms,  and  caused  daily  to  be 
abundance  of  all  kind  of  workmen  present,  as 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  borrow-men,  and  quar- 
with  others;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that  for 
thirty-four  years  before,  he  never  wanted  great  num- 
bers of  such  workmen.  The  foundation  of  this  rare 
work  he  caused  to  be  laid  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord 
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1446  ;  and  to  the  end  the  work  might  he  more  rare, 
frtt  he  caused  draughts  to  be  drawn  upon  Eastland 
boords,  mmd  made  the  carpenters  to  carve  them  according 
to  the  draughts  thereon,  and  then  gave  them  for  patterns 
to  the  masons,  that  they  might  thereby  cut  the  like  in 
■toue  ;  ami,  because  he  thought  the  masons  had  not 
a  convenient  plsjfS  tn  WnWlt  in  mar  the  place  where 
he  builded  this  curious  colledge,  (for  the  tovvne  then 
Stood  hulf-a-mile  from  the  place  where  it  now  stands, 
to  wilt,  at  Hilsilone  Burn,)  then-tore,  he  made  them 
to  build  the  town  of  Busline,  that  is  now  extant,  and 
gave  every  one  of  them  a  house  and  lauds  answer- 
able thereunto. " 

William  St.  (lair  died  in  1  -17"-.  leaving  the  Chapel 
unfinished,  but  his  successors  made  some  additions 
to  the  building. 

The  archiicetutv  of  this  splendid  Chapel  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Sa- 
racenic styles,  and  the  "  arch  is  found  here  in  all 
its  possible  forms  and  principles."  One  of  the 
columns  in  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is  more  richly 
ornamented  than  any  of  the  others,  this  is  called 
the  "'Prentice's  Pillar;"  the  common  tradition 
respecting  this  pillar  is,  that  it  was  executed  by  an 
apprentice  mason,  who  so  far  excelled  the  work  of 
laster,  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  destroy  himself 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy  and  vexation. 

The  Chapel,  which  had  suffered  severely  by  time 
and  violence,  was,  some  years  since,  repaired  to  a 
derable  extent  by  the  proprietor.  General 
Sinclair. 

There  arc  several  superstitious  stories  attachod  to 


the  Castle  of  Roslyn  and  the  name  of  St.  Clair.  It 
was  believed,  even  by  people  above  the  uncducatt  il 
classes,  that,  previous  to  the  decease  of  any  of  the 
family,  Roslyn  Chapel  was  to  be  Men  a-  if  enveloped 
in  flame*,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  alludes  to  this 
superstition  : — 

O'er  Roslyn  all  that  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  Maze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

Twos  broader  than  llie  watch-tiro'.-,  light, 
And  redder  than  the  bright  inoon-lieam. 

It  glared  on  Roslyn 's  east  led -rock, 
It  ruddied  all  the  popes  wood  glen  ; 

"I'was  seen  from  Dry-den's  grov  ■ 

And  seen  Gross  esrenisd  Hssrtboradsa> 

BsSBSsd  all  on  firo  tliut  shape)  |proud, 

Where  Itnslyn's  chiefs  uncottincd  lie*; 
Each  boron  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  jianoply. 

Seemed  all  on  tire  within,  around, 

I  '  sp  sacristy  and  altSIS  pslS| 
Shone  every  pillar,  foliage-bound  *-, 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  nun's  mail. 

Blazed  battlement  and  planet  high, 

Haass'  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair; 
And  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  Saint  Clair. 

*  It  is  related    that  the  chiefs  of   Rotlyn   were   liwayi 
without  a  coriin,  clothed  in  couplets  inner,  and  laid  on  the  floor 
of  the  chapel. 

t  The  poet  here  hu  exceeded  the  truth  ;  it  i-  only  the  "  'prentice 
pillar"  that  Is"  tallage  bound,"  although  all  are  highly  ornamented. 
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Tim  following  is  an  account  of  an  island  little  known  to 
tourists,  but  possessing  much  to  interest  the  curious  tra- 
veller, and  affording  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
several  talents  to  the  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  painter, 
the  ornithologist,  and  the  general  lover  of  natural  history. 

SITTATMN    AM)    niFKKTLTY    01'    ACCESS. 

The  Island  of  Raghery,  Rathlin,  or  Rachlin,  (for  it  is 
called  by  all  those  names  indiscriminately,  both  by  their 
neighbours  on  tho  mainland  and  by  the  natives,)  is  situated 
about  five  miles  to  the  north  of  Ballyrastlc,  a  small  town 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  was 
raited  into  some  note  m  the  early  part  of  the  leal  century 
by  the  fostering  care  of  a  spirited  individual,  Mr.  Boyd,  who 
1  no  pains  to  improve  his  native  pine,  and  convert  it 
from  an  insignificant  fishing-village,  into  a  flourishing 
manufacturing-town.  Having  accidentally  discovered  the 
shaft  of  an  old  coal  mine  u|»>ii  his  estate,  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory  of  Fairheed,  he  proceeded  to  work  it,  and  built 
a  large  glass-house  on  the  sea-shore,  as  near  as  he  conve- 
niently could  to  the  coal-pits.  The  numerous  fine  flints 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  veil  as  the  sand  in 

Ballycistlo  Hay,  aflbrded  him  means  of  carrying  on  his 
operations  at  small  expense.  The  demand  for  coals,  and 
tho  need  of  hands  to  pick  and  sort  the  Hints,  to  sift  the 
sand,  and  to  perform  the  other  operations  of  the  glass-house, 
caused  a  town  to  spring  up  around  him.  And  that  the 
good  man  might  not  have  his  undertaking  incomplete,  he 
built  and  endowed  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the  growing  town 
Vol.  VIII. 


population.  From  causes,  which  Mr.  Boyd  did  not 
anticipate,  the  prosperity  of  Ballycastle  as  a  place  of 
trade,  has  not  continued.  Tho  collieries  are  almost  at 
a  stand ;  hut  the  chapel  remains  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  being  the  building,  the  spire  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  sketch  ;  and  the  glass- 
house still  resists  the  heavy  blasts  from  tho  north,  and  the 
waves  which  often  rise  mountains  high  at  the  foot  of  the 
quay,  which  was  built  to  protect  the  rising  town  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

This  quay  is  the  starting-place  for  those  who  would  go  to 
the  island  of  Raghery,  which  lies  duo  north  of  Bally- 
eattle,  stretching  from  the  south-east  or  Ushct  point, 
fa  the  Bull  Rocks  at  the  south-western  point  of  tho  island, 
about  six  miles.  It  is  easily  approached  in  fine  weather 
by  a  smooth  sandy  shore  towards  the  south,  where  the  land 
recede*  so  as  to  take  a  crescent  shape,  thus  forming  a  fine 
sheltered  bay  called  Church  Bav.  Two  other  landing-places 
arc  used  to  the  eastward,  the  Ushct  and  the  Doon  Points. 

But  every  part  is  perfectly  inaccessible  in  stormy  weather, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  arc  not  unfrequenlly  for  two  or 
three  weeks  prisoners  in  the  island,  and  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  the  affairs  of  their  mainland  neighbours,  at  the 
Winter  season,  or  about  the  times  of  the  equinoctial  gales. 
But  as  there  is  no  situation  free  from  disagreeable  circum- 
stances, so  is  none  without  its  advantages;  and  this  stormy 
seclusion  once  saved  tho  island  from  the  miseries  of  civil 
war.  In  the  unfortunate  year  1 798,  when  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  every  part  of 'Ireland,  and  the  inhabitant*  of 
the  island  of  Ragherv.  generally  peaceful  and  inoffensive 
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at  they  are,  were  sworn  to  assist  their  mistaken  neighbour* 

on   t:  »  of  lho»e  tremciuVMM  gales  - 

the  weather  w»s  not  only  »l  »hole  eo. 

so  enveloped  in  fog.  that  Bo  signsl*  c  erncd ,  nor 

could  anv  boat  either  leave  or  approach  thi 

till  the  misguided  leaders  of  tin-  rebellion  in   1. 

subdued,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  wa»  re-established. 


rinsT    VISIT   TO   TIM     IsLANP. 

Ir  was  near  the  approach  of  the  autumu.il  equinox,  a  few 
year*  ago,  that  we  first  visited  the  island  of  Rasher)  :  and 
we  were  ensured  six  hours  of  calm  weather  it"  we  would 
immediately  embark  and  be  prepared  to  return  within  the 
specified. 
The  sea  was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  as  our  light  boat 
skimmed  its  surface;  from  the  slate  of  tho  tide,  bo 
we  were  unable  to  steer  right  across  the  channel  from 
Ballycasllo  to  Church  Bay,  tho  usual  butding-pUoa  in 
Raghery;  but  kept  along  the  Antrim  coast  towards  the 
east,  until  we  came  close  under  the  huge  promontory  of 
Benmore,  or  Fairhead,  which  is  no-where  seen  to  so  great 
advantage  as  from  the  sea,  whence  it  rises  first  in  an  angle 
of  about  fortv-five  degrees,  and  then  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  to  the  summit,  where  the  rock  is  clothed  with  a 
beautiful  carpeting  of  turf,  moss,  and  wild-flowers,  pleasing 
to  the  foot  of  the  traveller,  as  the  magnificent  scenery 
around  is  most  delightful  to  his  I 

Fairhead  is  the  first  regular  formation  of  hasalt,  which 
s  in  mass,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  traced  from 
ilclfast,  and  detected  at  intervals  from 
thence  to  the  eastward,  on   the  chain  of  mount mis  which 
skirts  the  north  side  of  the  Lough  of  Belfast,  till  the   head- 
land takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  north  called 
the  Gobbins.   Again  the  basalt  is  found  at  van 
from  the  surface,  all  along  the  eastern  oast  of  Antrim  ; 
but  it  assumes  no  regular  form  till  Fairhead  appears  as 
another  boundary  to  its  progress  cssiwai 
forward,  if  I   may  so  smy,  in  primitive  majest  . 
looking  westward  the  whole  basaltic   range,  v 
■nonces  at  that  headland,  ami  occupying  lb 
of  Ireland,  is  bounded  only  by  the  mountains  of  Donegall. 
Fairhead  iti                  iv  noble  object,  as  will  appear  to  the 
r  from  the  sketch"  at  the   head   of  this  iirtirK  taken 
from  the  Reetory-h  >use  of  Ramoan,  in  winch  parish  Bally- 
e  is  situated  ;   the  town  hem,'  m  the  fuillf tUJed  of  tho 
Mull  of  Cant uu 
Many  of  the  columnar  stones  which  form  this  raaguifi- 
,  are  said  la                  undred  feet  high  ;  for 
the   most    part                     )    quadrangular,  and  continuous 
throu                                                                                      l    into 
joints,  as  is  the  case  with  those  at   the  G 
about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Ballyrastlc,  and  at  other  de- 
tached masses  observed  more  westward,  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.     As  this  noble  headland,  however,  is  oat 
immediately    connected    with     ray    subject,    except  as  it 
formed  a  feature  on  our  passage  to  Raghery,  and   has  been 
selected  fur  the   embellishment   of  this   article,   I  will  not 
detain  the  reader  with  more  particulars,  hut  refer  him  for 
further  tati                I  i  Hamilton's  I.cilirs  on  the  Coast  of 
Antrim,    and     Conybearc's     Geological    Account    of    the 
same ;  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  proper  subject  of  this 
narrative. 

I  mentioned  that,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  tli 
we  were  compelled,  on  our  first  visit  t  >  Raghery,  to  d 
our  course  from  Ballvcastle  to  Fairhead,  whence  we  v.  ore 
obliged  lo  land  at  one  of  the  eastern  points,  namely,  the 
Ushet  Point,  and  walk  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  to  the 
most  habitable  part  of  the  island,  where  the  proprietor's 
house,  the  coast-guard  station,   and  I  fisher- 

men s  cabins  wall  the  little  church  in  the  rm   a 

sort  of  village-scene,  highly  picturesque  an  1  pleasing. 

The   walk  was  one   of  uiicoiuinuu  beauty  ami   variety: 

rocks  of  every  description  of    material*   seemed   in  sonic 

places  thrown   toget!.  ken    into  I  in   the 

•II.  others  looking  as  it'  chiselled  and  piled 

by  the  most  skilful  workmen,   sometimes  the   hills  go 

narrow    valley   through   which    we    passed,    ap- 

aeded,  now  clothed  with  the  most  brilliant 

now    rugged    and    bare,    scattering     their 

uhling    ruins    in    the    low    ground,    with    every    rough 

breeze  or  descending   shower.      About    midway    h 

i»  a  lovely  little    like  where  the 

i  were  rearing  their  still  downy  broods, 

and  disputing  themselves  on  its  glassy  surface  -  a  high  rod 


sand-bank  close  to  the  road,  on  one  tide  of  our  path. 

I  with   multitudes  of  the  man 
to  nestle  m    I  plentiful 

b)  this  sheltered  piece  of  water. 
Our  stay  necessarily  being  verv 
Bay,  we  could  only  run  to  the  church  and   take  si. me   1 
refreshment  at  the  proprietor's  house,  when  it  was  time  to 
embark  again.     "  Be  quick,  bo  quick, "  said   the   boatmen, 
**  we  have   no  time  to  lose,'   as  I    lingered  on  the 
look  around  me,  "  we  shall  but  just  tare  the  tide.      Awaj 
then  we  went  with  the  sen  and   glassv  sea,   and 

iho  view  of  the  island  we   had    '  i    Ireland  as  wo 

approached   it,  was  ono  of  much  grandeur   and   beauty. 
tair    Head,    that    magnificent   promontory    of  1! 
seen  in  its  full  proportion*,   bul  I  tho  slight 

of  distance  and  the  declining  sun. 
nearer  the  coast   of    Ireland,   the  lights  and   shades 
thrown  across  the  indurated  chalk  dill's  of  Tvenhaan,  stand- 
ing forward  in  glittering  whiteness  to  the  westward)  and 
further    were    stretching    to   the   verge  of   the   horizon 

abrupt  head  lends  of  the  (iiants  Causeway,  the  view  I 
terminated  in  the  distance  by  the  island  of  [nnish 

the  mountains  of  I  I  not  were  the  Scottish  islands  to 

the  east  wanting,  to  finish  the  picture.     As  we   i 

land,  a  small   cloud   I  ping   scfOM  the  sky.     We 

saw  and  admired  its   effects   on 

but  before  we  had  tin.  much  of  K  .  the 

sailors  plied   their  oars,   lowered  the  suils,   and,  in   short, 

evinced   that  sort  of  restlessness  which   makes  land 

feel    a   little   anxious  lo   know  what  the   careh 

MM*  of  a  few  moments  ago,  can  see  to  be  so  disturhcl 

about.      We    Hew    over    the    waves,   tor  waves    we   had  now 

under  us,  till  we  got  within  the  shelter  of  Kenbaan   B 

beneath  the   high  grounds  of  Clare,  when   nhnost  us 

deuly  the  men   relaxed   from   their  labours,  utii 

then  in  a  calm,    but    not  a    _ 

1  that    all  '  rul    as  it  had    Ix-en. 

however,  landed  ■ 

well  oil'  the  landing-place,  the  u  1  up  and  1 

in  white  foam  all  around  us.     If  wi  n  the 

I  vein    tide   and  tide,  we   might    i 
detained   several   days  before  we  could   have  reached   the 
maitil  told    that  it    wt 

■lit  could  le  land  of  Raghery 

enitig,  for  the 

r   that    time.      1    bavi  re  to 

that,  howe 

I,  an 
loose  your 
time,  or  yon  may  be  detail 

present  there  is    no  h 
of  put  Hers, 

except  for  I 

Vis  II)    IN     1835. INHABITANTS. 

Last  year,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  had  again  the 
fortune  to  be  one  of  a  party  ■  '  ighexj  :  when,  a 

kind  proprietor  and  his  family  were  at    home,  we 
facility  of  I  we  had  on  our 

former  trip.     Mr.  G.  had  hi 
was    ii  .ii.     The  day  on   Ian 

•.  but  the  sea,    tl 

Ballyoastle, 

ably  agitated  when  we   got  out  into  tl 
the  influence  of  the  sheltering  headlands  of  thi 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  pen  tending  currents,  as  they 
swept  round   the  many  bold  promouto. .  land,  meet- 

ing those  which   boil  round   the  rocl  aery, 

.or,  after  a  rough  bul  I  two  heat 

ind,  and  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
the  family  of  the  propi 
Mr.  (i.  c  mbinet  the  in 

iil,  rector  of  the  parish,  an  '.  i    and 

friend  iunt 

of  their  ch  tract   . 

lieir  peaceable  and  orderly 
behaviour:    con  statement     of    Dr. 

II    tnilton,  who,  in  hi*  "  ]  i  the  north-  trim," 

written  about  17KJ,  speaks  of  the  inoffensive  rbaseel 
the   iuhahil  1    as    the    . 

relative  under*!  . 

••  Tli  I'rocessesol  | 

little  known  m  Ragix 
the  inhabitant*   bear   to  their  landlord,  whom  tli 
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»pea!  >rinR   name  of  matter,  together  wM 

i,  renders   I 
(it  the  civil  urn  i 

t.iultcr  to  ■ 
■  p|'  hi*  duly,  "i  t  salt  water  from 

n,  in  criminal  cases,  forms  the  •-• 

-I  beyond  I  \retaml  in  the  1 1 

•ntial  member." 
Mi    Q  BO  MtMM 

crime,  deserving  severe  punishment,  had  been  com  n 
on  the  island  i  ii  the  out- 

side walls  of  tbi  iol 

li  is  indeed  rather  esteemed  a  hardship  by  the  islander*, 

that  tiny  arc  required  to  contribute  in  th  to  the 

■  with  which  ii  Been, 

they  nrc>  ti>  din  d  demandi 

Ich    t li<\    are  liable.      In   answer    1 1   a    qi 

whether  an  n 

any  I.:  ink  it  hanl 

nd  for 

winch  the)  have  nev< .  *  an  even  lb 

1    employment    of 
-  to  be  earrii 
ind  ikill.     '  i,  p  ir- 

Intormfxed 
and  choked  with  weed  a;  tho  cow  rattle,  the  ox-eyed  daisy, 

ml,  were  conipi 
features  in  tlie  I  their  appeal 

high  up  i;  oata.    The 

and  nt'  the  inhabitant!  In  general  is 

in  the  main  [ami,  nnil 
like  scanty  atoek  of 
:  but  they 'have  less 
ind  active  .  inas- 

much a*  tl  1   nre  under  the 

l  eye,  to  check 
them  bj  i  pleasure,   when  they  an-  Known   to 

I,    aud    to  .  I  hem 

whilst  they  continue  to  do  well. 
Indu  industry  have  been  lately  riven 

ndera,  bj  means  of  the  (team-packets  which  are 
continually 

i,  which  formerly  they 
diil    n  ig  nt'  the    produce   of  their   land 

and   -  i  of  Bah,   (or 

which  the)  le  at  their  own  doors,  particu- 

larly lobsters  and  crabs.    The  collecting  also  of  the  dif- 
ferent snrts  of  •  inploys  a  number  of  the  women 
and  ehil  In  -  is  burnt  into  kelp,  and   N 
led  of  to  ill  not  only  in  the  S 
and  Irish  linen-maun  the  whitening  of 
ud   paper.     I 

I  and  mattresses  from  one  of  the 

.  commonly  known  as  the  riband-weed,  is  also  likely  to 
incitement  to  their  industry,  end  to  contribute  to 

:  comforts  b)  ii  - 
collecting  of  the  'occasion  of  n  fan 

Tho  people   | 

a-ting  »P°n  ,ll(' 
.  have  washed  up  the  weeds  from  the   bottom  of  tho 

res  of 

r  a  parly  employed  in   the 

in  the  deep,  or  wafted  it  far  away  to  other 

1.  are 

iv  description,  from  the  broom- handle 

vail -wood,  and  s  which 

he  reach  of  the  next  tide.    They  are  there 

t  the  purpo  e  of  draining  i. 

the  turning  and  exposing   of  them  I 
sun  and  wind  requires  constant  attention,  ami  affords  em- 
ployment to  this  pnlati  n. 

hotokicai  notice*  op  toe  isi  vnp. 

Ok  die  early  history  of  Roghery,   1  am   unable  to  offer 
■anon  information:  but  in  the  ancient  historical  records  of  I 


I  mil,  a  few  scattered  notice*  occur,  of  tin.  - 

little  spot,   which  \\n\e  been  colli- 

b)   |)r    li  trim. 

mid  bv  Arcbdale  i 

present  purpose,  it  may  be  suibcienl  to  state  the  following 
OtberitaM  for  wlmh  may  lie  (mud   in  the 
works  just  menti 

I        ^land  lias  been  known  by  a  ureal  vaiictv  of  na 
B>  Pliny,  who  seem*  to  (save  been  the  flr.t  to  notice  it.  it 
is  called   Kicui-a:  by    Ptolemy,  •  of  ihe  A 

in ,   Ricina;  by  Anlonin  Irish  hi»- 

torian*,  u  is  called  at  dlfeieul  Ihnei  Rccarn,  and  Iteeiajn, 

and    Ri'i-hriiii;     Kaghhna,  uiul    Raghlin '.    Racliuda  ; 

hcry,  and    Raghri,    bv    uloih    lu.t    name    U arris,    in   bis 

edition  ol  Wuie's    /».'iy«afir«.»a)s  it  was  kn 

namely,  1743:  und  a*  Arebdak)  reports  ite  a  pp. 

tin-   [ruth  amino  in  the  multitude  of 

tree*  with  which  it  abounded  in  ancient  i 

<  similar  to  it,  i 

am  told  is  the  Irish  word  lor  tree.     As  to  the  etyraulofi 
sense  of  the  name  hero  given  to  the  island,  1  am 
tent  to  form  an  opinion  :  but  it  is  certainly  remarkable  bow 
generally  prevalent   in   Iieluud   is   the 
having   lormerl)  .rliouiidcd  iu  districts  which  arc  now  a  I  to- 
gether bare:  though  the  log*  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
probability  of   the   hot,    from   the    frequent  oceuriouc*    of 
lurgc  masses  of  timber,    whoso   various   specie*    mav 

recognised ;  as  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  ulder.  and  tho 
Bet  ago*.      Raghcry  is  at  present  iinv tiling  but 
•'  abundant  in  tn 

M«J  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  O.'s 
house,  there  i*  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
island,  a*  large  asacomnion-siicil-yoosebcm-bii.li.  There, 

-touted  elders,  enclosing  some  very  small  sycuu 
which  have  been  planted  near  thirty  years,  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  a  copse.  But  as  they  do,  nevertheless,  form  a 
screen  to  protect  the  garden  from  the  south-east  and  south- 
west wind-,  they  inii-l  not  bo  passed  entirely  without 
.  though  in  any  place  but  Raghery,  or  places  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  for  instance,  much  of  tbe  sea-coast  of 
old  be  hardly  sensible  of  their  tTrjfttni 

A  church  is  related  to  have  been  founded  in  this  inland 
by  St.  (.  oluinha,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  541  ;  and  to  have 
been  rep  aired  111  or  about  t;  ill,  by  Segenius,  abbot  of  Ja,  or 
II y,  in  loua.  who  by  some  |iersons  is  said  to  have  been  its 
founder.  But  it  was  destroyed  about  7'U,  bv  the  Danes, 
"who  then  first  infested  the  Irish  and  Scotch  coast*,  and 
particularly  the  Isle  of  Rccran."  They  hud  waste  tho 
island  with  fire  and  sword,  and  in  the  general  devastation 
the  shrines  and  holy  altars  perished;  go  that,  as  a  contem- 
porary author  writes,  this  and  other  islands  about  Ireland 
"  had  not  so  much  fts  an  anchorite  on  them.''  To  these 
ns  of  the  Dunes  are  attributed  the  several  remain* 
of  mounds  or  forts,  which  arc  still  found  in  Ragberv, 
though  scarcely  more  than  a  foundation  of  them  can  tie 
traced  at  present.  The  accounts  given  by  the  inhabitants 
concerning  these  remains  are  so  full  of  the  marvellous,  aa 
to  afford  no  satisfactory  information:  hut  the  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  other  similar  remnants  of  antiquity, 
which  in  several  parts  of  Ireland  arc  called  "Danish  t. 
give  probability  to  the  opinion  that  these  also  are  of  Danish 
origin. 

Without  pretending  to  investigate  the  circumstances- of 
Raghery  during  the  succeeding  ages,  till  after  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  K 

riling  to  Ware.  "  King  Joko  of 

-  1  gave  this  island  among  other  thing!  to  Alan*  do 
y,  as  we  find  in  the  records."     This  must  have  been 

early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  John  rcignel  from  11"  i 
to  IvMii.  having,  however,  been  "  Lotd  of  Ireland''  some 
years  sooner. 

next  occurrence,  with  which  it  is  connected,  will  (five 
it  a  more  interesting  character  with  the  general  reader: 
for  in  1306  it  became  a  place  of  refuge  to   Robert    Bruce, 

-  related   by   Buchanan,   as  cited  hy   Dr.   Hamilton. 

■  lied  with  a  single  companion  to  the  Isle 
of  Kaghtrm,  which  is  classed  bv  Buchanan  amongst  the 
/Kbudi  rn  Islands  of  Scotland,  under  the  nam*  of 

Raclin  this    event,  traditionary  evidence   is   pro- 

ud, subslantiated  ™y  tlie  mins  of  a  castle 
which  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to  tlie  Scotch  king. 
and  is  still  known  bv  the  nam* 

Walter  Scott  in  hit  llord  of  the  Jsiis,  allude*  to  the  event 
in  the  following  lines  : — 

2il-2 
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Sewpieioas  doubt  ind  lordly  scorn 
Laar'd  id  the  naughty  front  of  Lore. 
»  rem  underneath  bu  brows  of  pride 
Tb«  string'  guests  be  sternly  eyed. 

And  w Impend  closely  whst  the  Mr 

Of  Arsaatiae  slot*  might  hear ; 
Then  quesuoud  bi(b  and  onef. 
If  iu  their  »oysge  sught  they  knew 
Of  tb«  rebellious  Scottish  crew. 
Who  to  rtai*-l'riN't  sbeller  drew. 
With  ('snick's  ouflaw'd  chief! 
And  if,  their  Winter's  esile  o'er, 
Tbey  hsrbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore, 
Or  Uunch'd  their  (alleys  on  the  main, 
To  yes  their  native  land  again! 

And  he  adds  in  a  note,  that  "  the  islanders  at  first  fled 
from  their  new  and  armed  quests ;  hut  upon  some  expla- 
nation submitted  themselves  to  Brace's  sovereignty.  He 
resided  among  them  until  the  approach  of  Spring,  when 
he  again  returned  to  Scotland." 

If  the  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  now  bear  the  name  of 
Bruce,  afforded  him  a  refuge  during  his  residence  in  the 
island,  it  must  be  of  earlier  date  than  1306,  the  period  of 
his  sojourn  there  :  for  that  this  castle  could  not  have  been 
built  by  Bruce,  seems  evident  from  the  facts  of  his  having 
come  to  the  island  in  the  Winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
following  Spring.  Concerning  the  builder,  however,  or 
the  date,  of  the  ruined  fortress,  not  even  a  traditionary 
account  now  remains. 

In  1551,  the  fifth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  a 
passing  notice  is  made  of  the  island,  in  connexion  with  the 
general  disturbances  ot  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Ware  informs  us,  in  his  Annals  (p.  111.) 
"  that  Sir  James  Crofts,  the  Viceroy,  marched  against  the 
rebelling  Irish  in  Ulster,  and  their  abettors,  the  Scotch 
islanders.  From  thence,  to  w  it,  from  the  town  of  Knockfer- 
gus,  he  sent  some  of  his  forces  to  the  island  of  Hay h  Una  by 
Ptolomy  called  Ricina,  where  they  had  very  ill  success, 
not  a  few  of  them  being  slain  by  the  Scots,  and  one  of  his 
■hips  suffering  wrack." 

In  1 558,  the  sixth  of  Queen  Mary,  "  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
Lord-Lieutenant,  returned  out  of  England  into  Dublin 
with  500  armed  soldiers,  as  well  for  the  suppressing  of 
rebels,  as  also  of  the  robberies  and  pyracies  of  the  islanders ; 
in  September,"  as  Ware  goes  on  to  say,  (p.  145.)  "  taking 
ship  at  Dalk,  he  sailed  unto  the  Isle  of  Kaghlin  against 
the  Scots.  In  that  while  that  my  Lord-Lieutenant  was  a 
landing,  one  of  his  vessels,  by  force  of  the  tempest,  was 
split  near  the  shore,  whereby  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves  and  perished. 
However,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  himself,  with  the  rest, 
landed,  and  having  killed  those  that  resisted,  they  wasted 
the  island,  and  leading  his  forces  from  thence  to  Cantirc, 
there  made  a  vast  destruction." 

In  1580,  according  to  a  MS.  cited  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
(p.  124,)  in  consequence  of  a  plot  laid  by  the  Irish 
M'Quillans,  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  mainland, 
against  a  party  of  the  Scotch  M 'Donalds,  "  the  High- 
landers fled  in  the  night-time,  and  escaped  to  the  Island  of 
Raghery,  which  not  being  inhabited  at  the  time,  they  were 
forced  to  feed  on  colts'  flesh  for  want  of  other  provisions." 

The  war  between  the  M'Donalds  and  the  M'Quillans 
which  ensued,  and  continued  through  the  rest  of  the 
century,  was  terminated  on  their  joint  appeal  to  King 
James  the  First,  soon  after  his  succession  to  the  KnglitI 
throne.  Four  great  baronies  were,  thereupon,  made  over 
by  patent  to  the  M'Donalds;  and  the  Isle  of  Raghlin 
appears  from  that  time  to  have  continued  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  that  family,  until  it  was  transferred  by  sale, 
early  in  the  last  century,  from  the  Earl  of  Antrim  to  the 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Gage,  the  present  proprietor. 

To  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  the  island,  though  it  contained  about  60(1  inha- 
bitants, had  no  resident  utalg/UMB,  but  was  annexed  to  the 
parish  of  Ballintoy,  on  the  mainland  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  about  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Ballvcastlc.  Dr. 
Francis  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the  faishoprick  of 
Down  and  Connor  in  1720,  exerted  himself  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  these  poor  people ;  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald  Stewart,  Rector  of  Bal- 
lintoy, gave  up  tho  small  tithes  of  Raghery,  and  the 
Trustees  and  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  out  of 
the  First  Fruits,  bought  the  great  tithes,  as  a  provision 
lie  future  minister;  and  by  means  of  subscriptions 
from  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  m  the  neighbourhood,  a 
new  church  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  one,  the  i-land 
being  erected  into  a  new  parish.     This  event  was  com- 


memorated by  an  inscription,  painted  on  a  board,  and 
Ion  thei'oiuinunion-tableol'  the  church.  "In  liouotein 
Dei  Omnipotentis,  Bate  Eeclcsia  Sti.  Thomas  resoditlca'.a 
fuil  lllintniil.  et  ornata  sumptihus,  RnrnnndiasJail  io 
Cliristo  l'atris.  Thomai,  totius  Hibcrina'  Prinnitis  et  Me- 
trupohtani,  a.d.  1721."  (To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God, 
this  ch'iroli  of  St.  Thomas  was  rebuilt  under  the  tllinioM. 
and  adorned  at  the  expense,  of  the  most  reverend  Father 
in  Christ,  Thomas,  Primate  of  nil  Ireland,  aii'l  Metro- 
politan, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1  Tt&.)  "  M\  house  shall  bo 
called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  The  Bishop  also 
procured  the  Church  Catechism  to  be  translated  into  Irish 
and  printed  it  in  columns  of  English  and  Irish,  calling  it 
the  Kaghlin  Catechism,  built  a  parsonage  house,  and  a 
good  school  for  teaching  English,  and  purchased,  by  con- 
tributions from  himself  ami  others,  a  collection  of  books 
for  the  incumbent.  The  church,  winch  brass  a  conspi- 
cuous object  in  the  prospect  from  the  opposite  coast,  and  on 
the  intermediate  passage,  stands  upon  the  sags  of  the  tea, 
and  sjives  the  name-  of  Church  Bay  to  the  curved  shore  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island. 

From  the  above  period  the  island  has  been  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  its  own  parochial  incumbent,  so  that  the 
value  of  Bishop  Hutchinson's  exertions  is  incalculable. 
The  present  Rector,  who  is  likewise,  as  already  noticed, 
proprietor  of  the  parish,  tho  tithes  of  which  are  worth 
about  100/.  a  year,  resides  almost  constantly  with  his 
lauiilv  ;  and,  as  he  is  the  occasion  of  Infinite  benefit  to  ins 
poor  people,  so  is  he  highly  beloved  and  revered  by  them. 
He  has  a  curate,  also  a  married  man  ;  ami  the  dwelling  of 
the  latter,  once  a  miserable  cabin,  with  its  now  neat  en- 
closures, its  well-glazed  windows,  and  its  little  llower- 
gaitWlla  proves  that  any,  however  dreary  a  waste,  may  lie 
converted  into  a  home  of  comfort  and  peace,  diffusing  hap- 
I  around. 

Mr.  G.'s  llower-gardcn  is  very  pretty;  it  contained  many 
plants,  which  seemed  to  flourish  as  well  as  on  the  main- 
land, such  us  roses,  carnations,  and  daldias:  and  the  mul- 
titude of  primrose-roots  on  every  bank,  shows  that  in  the 
Spring  they  are  most  abundant ;  but  the  sweet  violet  is 
not  found  except  in  Mrs.  G.'s  garden.  There  are  no  trees 
of  any  considerable  height,  even  near  the  Mansion  Hou-e, 
where  an  attempt  at  planting  has  been  made  ;  the  narrow 
sort  of  copse  with  elder  and  stunted  sycamore,  scarcely 
serves  to  shelter  the  garden  from  the  keen  south-western 
blasts,  but  still  they  give  a  little  clothing  to  the  prospect 
just  about  tho  house ;  but  an  eye  used  to  Irish  scenery, 
particularly  its  fine  rocky  shores,  does  not  miss  trees  so 
much  as  might  be  expected.  Behind  the  garden,  and 
almost  perpendicularly  aliove  it,  the  rocks  stand  out  in  bold 
defiance,  so  as  to  protect  all  about  home  from  the  northern 
winds;  on  this  rock  I  saw  innumerable  pigeons  preening 
their  wings,  and  disporting  themselves  in  perfect  content- 
ment, enjoying  the  sun,  which  was  as  warmly  shining  aa 
it  does  in  more  generally  favoured  climes.  The  pigeons 
ore  perfectly  wild,  but  I  could  not  learn  if  they  were  the 
Rock  or  the  common  Wood  Pigeon. 

I  V'URSION    TO    THE    WESTERN    SIDE    OF    TI1E    ISLAND. 

On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  we  went  with  our  kind 
host  and  hostess  to  see  some  of  the  scenery  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island.  This  part  It  very  different  from  the 
other,  both  as  to  its  inhabitants  and  its  natural  appearance ; 

the  western  end,  though  rugged  and  hare  in    many  parts. 

nng  of  a  variety  of  limestone,  winch  is  frequently 
clothed  with  a  beautiful  green-sward,  whereas  tho  eastern 

usists  altogether  of  basaltic  rock,  with  little  vegi  table 
-  mosses  and  lichens  This  characteristic. 
is  noticed  by  Dr.  Hamilton: — "  Small,"  he  .  "  as 

this  spot  is,  one  can,  nevertheless,  trace  two  different  cha- 
racters among  its  inhabitants.  The  Kenramer,  or  eastern 
end,  is  craggv  and  mountainous i  the  land  in  the  valleys 
is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  coast  destitute  of  har- 
bours. Want  of  intercourse  with  strangers  has  preserved 
many  peculiarities,  and  their  native  ln-u  continues  to  be 
the  universal  language.  On  the  contrary,  the  I  Mot  end 
is  barren  in  its  soil,  but  more  open,  and  well  supplied  with 
little  harbours;  hence  the  inhabitants  are  become  fisher- 
men, are  accustomed  to  make  short  voyages,  and  to  baiter. 
Intercourse  with  strangers  has  rubbed  off  many  of  their 
peculiarities,  and  the  English  language  l-  well  under- 
stood, and  generally  spoken  among  them.      And  Hamilton 

ks  thus  on  the  difference  of  the  natural  apiicar.iiicc, 
on  the  eastern   aid  trestern   sides  of  the  island: — "  Let  us 
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now  take  a  view  of  the  coast  of  Raghcry  itself,  from  the 
lofty  summit  of  Fairhead,  which  overlooks  it.  Westward 
we  see  its  white  cliffs  rising  abruptly  fmm  the  ocean. 
Eastward  we  behold  them  (the  white  oUflb)  ilii>  to  tho 
level  of  t'ne  sea,  and  soon  give  place  to  many  beautiful 
arrangements  of  basaltic  pillars,  which  form  the  eastern 
end  of  the  bland." 

It  was  to  tho  western  side  that  wo  first  went  on  the 
morning    after    our    arrival.      A    wheel-carriago    of    any 

iption,  better  than  a  common  car  without  springs,  is 
Unknown  in  the  island.  The  church  being  within  a  quarter 
Of  a  mile  of  Mr.  G.'s  house,  the  family  have  no  use  for  any 
IHeh  luxury,  and  the  common  ear  is  better  adapted  for 
climbing  the  almost  pathless  mountains  than  a  more  refund 

le.  A  brilliant  green-sward,  indeed,  every  now  and 
then  presented  itself  on  our  journey  to  the  Kenrauicr 
Headland  and  Bull  Rocks;  but,  as  to  roads,  though 

lOOthed  and  gravelled  roods  of  land  to  lend 
to  the  principal  collections  of  houses,  or  from  one  townland 
to  another,  much  was  as  rough  as  if  just  made  from  a 
newlv  opened  quarry,  or   torn  into  shape   by  the  mountain 

Ota,  winch  map  unresistingly  down  their  precipitous 
sides  ;  in  short,  roadl  more  like  the  channel  of  I  rapid 
stream  when  dried  by  summer  heat. 

TI1K    Bfl.L    ROCKS. 

Tiik  spot  we  went  to  visit  is  a  collection  of  detached  rocks 
Standing  out  of  the  sea  at  about  low-water  mark,  at  the 
in  >st  western  side  of  the  island,  terminating  the  Bull 
.  and  baoked  by  the  high  and  rugged  precipice*  of 
Kenramer  Head  towering  above  them  towards  the  north. 

On  these  grotesque  rocks  we  saw  and  heard  the  DOfl 
clamourous  and  motley  troop  of  sea-birds  crowded  together; 

the  puffins,  the  i  guillemot*,  and  several  varieties 

of  gulls,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  rearing  their  young  hero 
in  the  Spring,  and  remaining  till  the  Autumn  is  con 
ably  advanced,  while    the  lashing  of  the 

them  seemed  mocking  their  din  and  tumult.     The 
wis   not   unlike    the    description    in     Thomson's 
Seasons : — 

The  cormorant  on  high 


Wheals  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Lend  shrieks  the  soaring  here  :  and  »idi  wild  wing 

circling  sea-fowl  cleave  tin  flaky  clou 
Ocean,  unequal  pren'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves. 

And  the   circumstance  of  these  different  birds  building 
in  Raghery,  as  in  other  similar  situations,  and  the  mi 
building    practised   by  the    "Puffins,"  the    "  Razor-bills," 


mi.ni.iir. 


and  tho  "Guillemots,"  or  Willocks,  is  thus  described  in  a 
modem  poem: — 

Fain  too  the  muse  would  stretch  her  flight 
To  the  steep  rocks  of  tout  hem  Winter, 
Or  where  the  Mraiten'd  .Mi s ai  breaks 
Hound  rugged  Pataataout,  or  the  peaki 
Of  craggy  Ailsa's  conelike  pile. 
Or  northern  Katiilin's  simple  isle: 

c  on  the  upright  sea-dirTs  edge, 
Along  the  bare  and  nettles*  ledge 
Dasaltick,  or  the  cavern'd  chalk, 
The  will  ikk  and  the  »n  »m-nii  t.'»  Ail 
Their  marsliall'd  ranks  collective  close; 
Range  tiers  on  tiers,  and  rows  on  rows, 
Their  solitary  eggs,  and  brave 
The  sweeping  wind  and  dashing  wave 
Or  deeply  in  the  sandy  shore 
Their  holes  the  burrowing  1'urrixi  bore; 
Sharp  as  the  riving  ploughshare,  thrill 
The  furrow  with  their  knife-like  bill; 
Scooop  outward,  as  with  hollow  hand. 
With  palmate  feet  the  muttering  sand  ; 
And  form  a  subterranean  keep, 
A  winding  chamber,  long  ana  deep. 

>  Brititk  Month. 

One  of  the  Rocks  is  called  the  Clough-na-Gnllia,  or  Nurse 
and  Baby.  It  has  a  very  remarkable  appearance  from  the 
headland  on  which  we  stood,  and  one  could  almost  fancy 
the  Nurse  soothing  and  sheltering  her  Child  tiom  the 
pitiless  waves  beneath,  and  the  clamourous  sea-birds 
around  her. 

To  those  readers  who  are  pleased  with  anecdotes  of  orni- 
thology, it  may  be  not  uninteresting  if  I  remark,  that  some 
of  these  wild  sea-birds  are  capable  of  being  in  some  degiee 
tamed  and  domesticated.  On  our  return  to  tho  house,  two 
young  guillemots  were  shown  to  us,  lately  taken  almost 
Hedged  from  tho  nest,  for  the  purpose  of  being  nursed  up 
as  others  had  been  before,  not  withstanding  the  r  incessant 
and  other  sign  of  restlessness  when  first  taken. 
Sea-gulls  have  often  been  fed,  sheltered,  ami  tamed  during 
the  Winter,  when  found  in  a  wounded  or  weak  state  late 
in  the  Autumn.  In  such  cases  the*  join  their  companions 
on  their  great  gathering  towards  the  breeding  season, 
coming  to  and  fro  between  their  nestling  places,  and  the 
places  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  lie  fed:  and, 
perhaps,  though  they  may  not  remain  during  the  next 
Winter,  they  will  in  the  following  Spring  return  again, 
accompanied  by  their  young,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
be  again  entrapped.  Mrs.  (;.  t  1,1  me,  that  a  wounded  gull, 
of  the  great  black-backed  species,  had  litfiikiiuiin  to  return 
and  feed  with  the  common  farm  poultry  for  -  sons, 

where  it  had  been  kindly  fostered  during  a  long  Winter. 
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THE  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


I  ht  several  of  the  smaller  torts  of  trull,  1 

near  one  of  s  or  cottages,  when  they  appeared  to 

feel  a*  par:  wgh  in   evident  awe 

oftl.  maweywh 

too  fr  >u»  roorseln  of  fish  m    1  ■  •;'' 

thr  l»tato  skins  from  the  family  dm 

Among  i  that   inhabit  or                    the   island. 

there  are  said  to  !>■•  a  pair  of  eagles,  which,  however,  we 

had   Dot  the  g                                           igh  their 

dencc  ner  head.     It   is 

geaerally  appearanco  of 

ands  one  of 

! 


leave  the 

anoi 

■ 
its  food  o 
thr 

which    hi 
Bet 

in  search  of  a 
same  time  it  seems  I 
more  tha 
residing  in  or  i 


I  nt  h 


hich  the  >olitarv  bird  resorts 
.<■  I.     At  the 
icrally 

birds  are  never  to  be  ft  Hid 
spot.     "Wliile  sailing  tliroimh 


ii    it    nil) 

urn   wuh 
\    of   the 


Ox  my  fir 

its  breezes.     In  the 

full)  :  our  rr 


or  uncerlainty  of 
'     this  was  again 
. 
«e  rose  mountain- 


I  Ike  pair  arc  said  10  keep  apart   BOB  each  other  ; 

yet  at  so  small  a  distance,  that  one  is  seldom   to  be 
without  an  opportunity  iven   of  seeing   the 

likewise,  except  when  the  female  is  actually  i 
incubation. 

Abundant  as  Raghery  is  in  some  species  of  sea-birds, 
the  ordinary  British  land-birds  are  but  little  known  in  the 
island,  where,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  shelter  for  them 
One  species  which  they  have,  they  will  probably  be  goon 
glad  to  be  released  from,  although  it  WM  at  first  welcomed 
and  prized  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  Magpies  were  not 
known  there  till  about  six  or  eight  years  ago,  when  a  pair 
was  first  noticed,  having  accidentally  Mrngglcd  Ben 
channel,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  island.  Being 
unmolested,  in  due  course  of  time  they  began  to  im 
and  multiply,  and   there  aro  not  It  is  said, 

that  the  magpie  was  unknown  in  Ireland  till  within  the 
last  century,  when  a  pair  WM  introduced  into  the  country 
from  England,  the  progeny  of  which  now  Infests  the  whole 
land  to  a  great  extent,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the* 
are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  tho  riches  of  their  poullry-vard, 
•nd  the  music  of  their  gardens  for  so  discordant  and  un- 
profitable an  intruder.  They  are  not  hitherto  become  such 
a  nuisance  in  Raghery ;  where,  however,  their  usual  pro- 
ductiveness will  probably  be  encouraged  by  their  facility  in 
procuring  food  from  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  numb 
sea-birds  which  frequent  the  island  in  the  breeding  season. 

Other  birds  of  tiie  Pie  kind  aro  not  unknown  in  the 
island.  Rooks,  though  they  do  not,  I  apprehend,  nestle 
there,  visit  it  from  a  rookery  near  Ballycastlc.  At  Kenra- 
mer  my  attention  was  taken  by  a  pair  of  corbies  or  ravens  ; 
and  the  hooded  or  Royston  crow  is  common  here,  as  in 
other  northern  parts  of  the  British  islands,  where  the 
carrion  cr  row*'  of  the  south,  is  a  stranger,  the 

name  of  "  the  crow"  by  distinction  being  that  which  is  ap- 
:  iate  to  the  hooded  crow. 

1  he  sea-shore,  the  r  iwnv  uplands,  and  the  bogs 

of  Raghery,  would  supply  a  considerable  variety  of  Wild 
plant-  :iii«t,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year 

v.alk  up  the  beautiful 

everal  rather  rare  plants,  such 

as  th  i,  hydrocutylo,  and  on  the  rooks 

the  rhodiola,  or  rose- 
root,  also  is  a  n  is,  but  the  season  was 
past  for  its  tlowt  i 

'ITAINTY     OF    THE     WBATftER     PUB  I 
riTIONS. 


hour*.     Soi  ate  fUherrae 

had  their  bo 


with  so  much  delight  a  few  hours  before,  when 
wave  could  toll  of  more  than  the  sullen  swell  of  ll 
tide     I  grieve  I 

Though   I    incut loned   the   chinch    and   man\    agreeable 
particulars  concerning  it   and   its   appointm 
to  say   thai  lish  creed,  with  its  attendant   super- 

cut.    The  il 
Of  the    DOW   drowned   man   that    his 
roul.l  not  be   found,    and   therefore  could  Dot  l>c  "  wi 
seemed  to  strike  them  with  no  ire  horror  th 

I 
purgatory  1 

of  their  peculiar  religious  profess  ml'iilly  witm 

The  iuciiiiilicnt  of  the  | 
nnd  his  fen  ,i,.,  v.  uh  their  ai 

kind  regard  to  all  the  inhabitant 
to  the  survivors  every  thing  whiek  sec 

to  their  wants,  and  tried  e  i  m  in 

their  distress.     But  th  \>urs  appc.r 

Oppos 

■us  faith. 

Ale  li  in, 

unwoi 

at  tin  Ir.  (J.,  in  oi 

from  the  cliff  al 

iter  of  rugged  and  pointed  crags  :  his  ancle 
nd  otherwise  he  was  much  brui-i 
having    lain   some   considerable    time  will 

•  ttrieate  himself  from  his  painful  an 
us,  and  tin 
human  voices  :   in,  he  - 

IV  well  conceive  his  [ 
1 !  several  times, — the  sound  i  : 

who  are  van  then  at  all,"  said  the  boatmen ;  "when 

"  I    am   here  behind  the  rock,"*  adding  il 
"  Sroin  admin,"  or  "tin    l  i  the  Irish  i 

signifies  in  English.     "I  am  Mr.  OB.,  and   I 

iliove;  1  have  burl  myself  very  much,  and  I  i 

ii    of  this  place  without  8 
O'B.  spoke  this  in  a  weak  exhausted* voice  m 
usual   linn  tones.     The  poor  fellows  fell  to  crossing  i 
selves,  and  muttering   prayers  to  all  the  Saints  the* 
think  of.     "Well,"  said  one  of  them,  "perhaps  it  m 
Mr.   OH."      The    poor  wounded  curate,  to  qui 
motions,  added,  "Come  and  help  me,  and  I  will  gi\ 
half  a  crown  for  your  trouble."     Now  half  ero\,  i 
so  plentiful  is  the  island  as  to  be  oil 
of  humanity  from  one  fellow-being  to  another;  and  to 
it  sounded  so  like  one  of  the  w  iles  of  the  arch-fiend  hi 
from  such   a  place,  that  they  actually  left  the  gerrtli 
(Usubled  as  he  was,   amidst  the    rocks.     The   curate,   after 
many  hours  of  painful  exertion,  contrived   to  drag  hi 
up  to  one  of  the  nearest  cabins,   distant   a\-  mile 

from  where  lie  fell.     He  arrived  in  a  state  of  coinple 
haustion.     When  his  strange  adventure  was  told,  Mr.  (!. 
was  at  first  inclined  to  deal  severely  with  the  apparently- 
unfeeling  lislierinon.    But  when  the  poor  ignorant 
hail    tolil    their    own    unvarnished    tale.    "  of    their    verily 
believing  that   they  had  In.  captation  of 

the  evil  spirit  in   Air.   Oils,  bodily  shape,"   ho  could  "iil\ 
reason  with   them,  and    exhort  them    to   a    mor 
caution  in  future:  and  subjected  (them  at 
to  a  punishment  more  home  to  their  fceli 
fine  or   imprisonment:    namely,   a    1 
house  for  two  or  three  weeks.     I  should  ha' 
thing  of  an  i   the  poor  boatmen,  that  th 

which    Mr.  OH.   had  fallen    had  an  ill  name,   lr 

the  grave   of  many   an  unfortunate   1 

either  taken  shelter  there,  or  1; 

over-eddying  wsjve  which   foams  and  curls  round   il* 

enclo-ure.     Ii   is   situated  in  n  small  bay.  a  lit!'. 

of  "the  Bull,"   called  "Inan  (or  Kenan)  Rouny, 

"the  Baj  of  the  Brackens"  or  Perns,  which  BD  luud 

But  notwithstanding  this  and  other 
perstitioua  1"  lief,  such  as  is  apt  i 

civilized   and  sequesti  rits   are   a 

kind-hearted,  simple-minded  race;   littli 
at  least,  of  the  vices  of  their  ncighb  mi  -  01   the  luai 
Their  honesty  in  thoir  intercourse  with  each  otli 
comnv  1    that,    if   any 

value  be  at  any  i 

r.      An    i 
during  our  excursion,  when  tonic  shu 
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m  the  houM  by  n  peasant  child 

Ml  ili'-  rrtvit  road,  a*  it  vera, 

i    Denmark,  Scotland,  and 

"mine  unci  Derry,  and  ex- 

sK  shipwrecks 

unlnppily  of  by  no  means  i  Bui  not- 

■  temptation  Ihti  In  the 

bitants,  instances  are  not  known  of  their 

i'   tin-   ihipwreeked   mariner  or  hi*  cargo. 

handise  are  respocted  by  tho  inhabit- 

ii   general,     VtU  Uml0l  H  i m mediately  apprized  of 

of  value  being  out  on  the  coaat;  and  the  ritea 

■  lv  minimi 
the   proprietor'*  own   itom,  .rt-rendiiig 

•  kind,  havo  boon  now 
witnesses'  of  vossels  within 

i  an  involuntary 

der,  when   i  -\   has  ltd  to  n  mi'iitinn  nf  the 

istanees.    On  the  other  hand,  sueb  occurrences  have 

to  them  to  hoi  the  "luxury  of  doing  good:" 

crewa  of  vessels 

i ml  maintained  for  ecverml  days, 

till  the  winds  and  wave*,  allowed  of  their  tranaport  I 

uml  barn  -lor  of 

I  iri-hniisea'of  shipwrecked   mer- 

liae,  till  an  opportunity  ooaM  b<  Rand  tu  it*  aafe 

rtoTJ   notice,  of   tlio   pooplo  of 

!•  of  their  fanciful  opinions,  which  iliey 

immon  with  other  Islanders,  nun  be  mentioned, 

till  prevailing  there.     A  mermaid,]   understand,  has 

the  Island  not  manv  yeara  ago.    But 

whether  she  presented  the  poetical  attribute  of 

l.igea's  golden  comb. 


Wherewith  the  load  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks, 

I   in  the  less  graceful  form  of  an  ordinary  seal, 
nforrnant  did  not  particularize. 
The  h  another  article  of  belief  with 

I  odors,  their  places  of  abode  being  supposed 

,-.  or  forts,  already  ii  iticed  as  remnants  of 

Danish  incursion*.     If  any  af  the  stones  belonging  to 

remains  are  moved,  it  is  supposed  that  the  offence 

"good  people,"  as  these  ima- 

iv   ileiioininateil,   with  a   suppressed   voice 

iting  the  fear  of  the  speaker,  will  be  visited  by  sick- 

on  the  offender  or  bis  family;  and  should  his  cow  or 

Set  any  ailment  within  even  a  considerable  period 

tueh  delinquency,  the  vititalteo  is  attributed  to  the 

of   the    same   irritable    and    invisible 
I  :  is  superstition  they  inherit  from  their  forefathers, 

iiiinon  with  their  ni  in  the   Highlands  of 

I       described  in  the  raUowing  extra  Ums's 

•le  :   whine,   if  the  practice  noticed  in  the   former 

part  of  the  extract  does  not  prevail  in  Ragbery,  concerning 

which  I  have  no  recoiled  ion,  the  render  will  not  fail  to 
notice  in  the  latter  part,  the  belief  in  the  mischievous 
propensities  of  the   "good   people,''  just   ascribed  to  the 

lers. 

Ilicrr  must  tliou  wake  perforr.  quill ; 

.nicy's  land  lo  »  ai< 
\v  Ii.  if  still,  fairy  people  meet 

each  mm  leas,  laal  skims  the  milky  store 
amy  bowls  allots; 

Uy  niylil  ill.  :    1  the  rotUn' 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  joctiml  notes. 

|'d  with  fair.  a  arrows  fly, 

mar  food  foregoes. 
■i  on  earth,  Uie  heart-smit  Ihucis  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awa  the  uotulor'd  swaiu. 

The  hero   specified,  which  aro  smooth,  flat, 

■  stone-,  pr 

well  as  on  the  Irish  imiiu- 
the   finding  of  one   is  regarded  as  tin  ill  omen, 
Ug  injury  tolhe  finder. 

HI    THE    KA8TEHN    SIDE    OF    T1IK    |i|.AMl. 

inuancc  of 

mid  leave    Raghery.     But  it  did  not 

tern   side  of  the  island  :  so 

M-  and  walking  parties  as  before,  we  set  off,  in  a 

gals  of  umd,  crossing  the  hill,  and  by  the  side  of 


the  sense  lovely  inland  lake,  which  we  hod  seen  on  our  first 


lovely  inland 

I  .  Barbery 


hasty  visit  to  Ragbery.  Encompassed  as  the  water  was  by 
Ugh  ground  from  all  aides,  it  was  peaceful  and  calm,  and 
the  martins  flitted  with  airy  whirls  a*  they  ga 


to  dip  their  wings  in  tlio  bake,  and  sported  on  its  surface. or 
buried  themselves  in  the  high  red  sand-banks  already  men- 
tioned. On  our  road  this  day  we  saw  a  considerable  extent 
of  marshy  ground,  eovared  with  the  beautiful  white  water* 
lily  in  uncommon  profusion  ;  there  were  literally  several 
acres  covered  with  it,  interspersed  with  the  yellow  wster- 
lilv,  the  yellow  flog  Iris,  and  the  three- leaved  Bogbean.  as 
well  sa  innumerable  smaller  plants  usually  (bund  in  marshy 
ground  |  but  the  flrat-mentioned  plant  abounded  so  uncom- 
monly, that  it  appeared  like  one  vast  bed  cultivated  far  its 
is]  use,  and  the  others  only  as  accidental  weeds 
which  hail  sprung  up  by  the  carelessness  or  absence  of  the 
planter.  The  sweet  gale  perfumed  the  air  from  its  shrubby 
plants,  which  wore  interspersed  on  the  more  solid  sides  of 
the  marsh  whereon  this  vast  llcld  of  wator-hhes  grew. 

On  our  way  to  the  Doon  Point,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
oast  of  Ushet,  and  whore  the  bending  pill  irs  form  one  of 
the  most  curious  basaltic  promontories,  standing  out,  and 
looking  towards  the  Mull  o/Cantire  and  the  Ayr-hue  hills, 

at  about  sixteen  mik  .  wo  had  to  ci  >«*  a 

stoop  and  rugged  loll.        'h  appeared  to  bo  of  basalt  in  a 
strange  state  of  deeompo  ing   scattered   about 

childs  marble,  to  those  of  considerable 

sides  of  t  ath  over 

roail  lay,   and  at  the  bottom  of  this  very  steep  and 
shaped  hill.     The  earth  on  which   thoy   lay   was  in   - 
parts  quite  black,  in  others  (particularly  near  the  middle  of 
the  hill),  it  was  of  a  dark  oehrey  red.     Many  of  the  I 
also,  were  black  or  rod,  speckled  with  minute  particles  of  a 
dull  white,  all  in  a  mumbling  state.    I  remember  to  havo 
seen   a   similar   sppei  the  broken  frugmc 

stone  under  the  Matlock  High  Tor:  but   the  so. 
they  were  scattered  I  do  not  reim mberto  have  remarked  as 
smearing  of  I  i  le-av  I  and  dark  a  nature. 

oilton  says,  "The  little  I'oiut  of  Doon  is,  indeed,  ex- 
tremely curious,  containing  at  once  the  perpendicular,  hoi  i- 
zontal,  and  bending  pillars.     Its  base  resembles  a  mole, 
composed   of  erect   columns,   like   those    of    the  0 
Causeway.      Above   these,   others   appear,  in   a  bending 
form,  as  if  they  had  slid  over  in  a  state  of  softness,  - 
ciont  for  their  accommodating  themselves  to  the  eoul 
their  descont,  and  thus  had  assumed  the  figure  of  v 
curves,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  gravif      Over  all, 
groups  of  pillars  arc  disposed  in  different  Horizontal  ; 
tions  with  that  amusing  variety  which  one  often  observes  in 
the   crystallization  of  saline  substances,   exhibiting,  at  a 
single  view,  almost  every  variety  that  is  to  he  found  in  tho 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  columnar  basalts." 

To  t  'Hon  of  Do  m  I'oiut  uoaddition  is  required. 

But  about  a  mile  to  the  north  ol  il  bay,  or  port, 

called  Port  llec  Donayhy,  or  "Kin.:  Duncan's  Port,"  from 
a  tradition   that   a   king   ol  1,  of  that  name,  bad 

landed  there;  at   the  norti  of  winch  is   a    point 

called  lloo-na-scarift]  or  the  "  th  :'oint,"  from  tho 

number  of  Scan  '  sot  it.     In 

this  bay  is  a  basaltic  mass,  ver  range  of  which, 

near  the  centre  is  at  Doon,  the 

bonding  pillars  take  ti.  aried  positions,  is  seen  a 

markalile  I,  so  far  ■     i  mind, 

by  |M  writer,   but  in  a   peculiar  situation,  so  that  it  may 
be  aptly-enough  called  "  the  key-s:one;"  not  so  much  I 
its  being  supposed  to  n  le  mass  in  such  a  manner, 

but  from  its  great  resemblance,  in  appearance,  to  the  I 
stone  of  an  arch.     It  is  wedge-shaped ;  and. 
it,  the  bending  pillars  take  their  course  to  the  rig 

the  upright  peak- 

ing a :  Ike  base  of  t 

_:ular  const  our  notice 

by   Mi  senution 


neea,  and  the  urple  hue. 

On  our  onward  road  we  saw  a  curious  building,  not  un- 
like a  lime-kiln  in  shape  and  manner  of  construction.  Its 
UM  was  of  so  singular  a  kind  that  it  moy  not  bo  without 
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\idain  it.  The  natives  rail  it  by  an  Irish 
I  TYo*  Valltth,  mi'iiiiiiii.  in  plain  English,  "a  sweating 
ktw."  When  a  poor  person  lia»  boon  attacked  witli  a 
— WW  St  of  rheumatism,  a  complaint  to  which  the  islander* 
•re  much  lubject,  or  other  disorders,  for  which  perspiration 
is  rccom mended,  he  repairs  to  this  building,  where,  bating 
kindled  a  Are,  and  thoroughly  heated  it,  when  safe  from  the 
first  intense  heat,  the  patient  (roes  into  the  house,  and  gets 
some  of  his  neighbours  to  close  up  the  entrance,  as  well  as 
the  aperture  above,  with  sods  of  turf,  so  as  to  admit  but  just 
air  enough  to  breathe  in  safety.  There,  having  taken  otf  his 
clothes,  ne  remains  for  a  given  space,  or  till  he  finds  his 
pens  thoroughly  opened  and  copiously  discharging.  As  the 
building,  from  its  exposed  situation,  cools  in  a  few  hours,  of 
course  the  patient  cools  gradually  with  it,  and,  perhaps,  in 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  he  comes  out  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  limbs.  I  fear,  however,  sudden  exposure  to  cold, 
notwithstanding  the  charms  and  incantations  which  not 
unfrei|ucnlly  arcompariv  this  recipe,  sometimes  exposes  the 
poor  creature  to  fourlold  disease,  if  not  ultimately  to  death. 

Not  far  from  the  building  just  described,  we  visited  a 
high  rocky  eminence,  worthy  of  attention  for  commanding 
the  finest  front  view  of  the  ■Mglliflinnl  proamnion  M 
Bbxmore,  or  Fair-head,  on  the  oppos 
menu  of  various  kinds  of  rock  lay  scattered  on  the  strand 
near  which  we  stood. 

Man  had  done  little  to  make  the  strand  available  for  a 
landing-place,  except  piling  the  huge  masses  of  rude  mate- 
rials as  a  sort  of  breakwater,  which  consisted  of  broken  heaps 
of  basalt,  as  well  as  granite  and  other  ponderous  itniWI. 

On  the  hill  itself,  the  perfectly-formed  basaltic  pillars 
peeped  out  on  both  sides  of  the  promontorv  :  from  that 
which  faces  the  sea,  in  the  same  bold  and  chiselled-looking 
forms  as  those  on  the  Giant's  Causeway  on  the  op|>  site 
coast  of  Antrim;  while  on  the  silo  turned  from  the  sea, 
wherever  the  slight  covering  of  verdure  had  been  rcn 
from  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  pillars  appeared  quite  as 
perfectly  shaped  wivh  the  same  arrangements  of  ports  as 
those  on  the  mainland  above  mentioned.  The  same  varied 
formation  of  the  pillars  is  found  also  from  the  three-sided 
to  the  eight-sided ;  but  the  six-sided  prevailed  here  as  on 
the  causeway.  All,  however,  of  the  basaltic  pillars,  are  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  generally  measuring  from  9  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  and  many  much  less.  At  another  part 
of  the  island,  namely,  near  l'ort  Kce  Doiiughv,  before  men- 
tioned, appeared  another  remarkable  conformation  of  the 
basalt;  wl.ere  several  detached  masses  of  upright  stones 
presented  an  appearance   not  unlike  collections  of  billet- 


wood  piled  up  -n  an  English  forest  or  copse.  From  one  of 
these  heaps  some  of  our  party  extracted  a  long  centre-stone, 
which  had  battled  the  attempts  of  former  visiters.  It 
seemed  loosely  fixed  in  amongst  the  others,  hut  was  not 
drawn  out  without  much  difficulty.  Its  dimensions  were 
much  inferior  to  the  basaltic  stones  in  general,  and  even  to 
those  alluded  to  above.  Two  of  the  sides  of  the  ui 
this  stone,  which  is  an  irregular  pentagon,  measure  3| 
inches  each  ;  the  third  side,  3  inches  ;  and  the  other  two, 
winch  almost  merge  into  one  by  the  iiupcrfcctness  of  the 
allele,  are  nearly  J.  inches  each.  The  length  of  the  joint, 
-.•incut  extracted,  varies  at  the  different  angles  from 
5  to  6  inches. 

The  stone,  like  basaltic  stones  in  general,  contains  crys- 
tallizations of  zeolite,  together  with  small  cavities  capable 
of  admitting  a  large-sized  pea.  Another  stone,  of  which  I 
became  possessed,  is  an  irregular  hexagon,  more  pen 
formed  than  the  preceding.  The  skies  of  the  area  are 
respectively  34,  .),  Rf,  ',!},  2,  and  again  J  inches.  The 
length  c.l  this  fragment  \aries  from  about  1\  to  :tj  inches  at 
the  several  angles.  These  variations  in  size  as  well  as 
in  situation  are  curious  subjects  of  observation  and  specu- 
lation; and  they  contribute  to  render  the  Isle  of  Uaghory 
ill  •  BROS)  entertaining  and  interesting  objects  for  the 
traveller's  attention 

Tba  morning  following  [the  day  of  our  excursion  to  the 

eastern  side  of  the  island,  we  quitted  it  again  for  Bally, 
under  the  guidance,   as  before,  of  our  friendly  host.     Our 
visit  had  presented  us  many  new  scenes  of  natural  curiosity 
and   peculiar  manners,  together  with  a  picture  of  don 
happiness  and  cordial  hospitality  :  and   1   shall   be  glad  if 
niv    readers   derive   from  the  foregoing   narrative  a  portion 
of  the   pleasure  which   I  enjoyed  during  my  short   sojourn 
in  the  island,  as  well  as  my  companion,  who  ha^ 
some  of  the  principal  objects  of  our  excursion  in  the  ibl 
lowing  lines: — 

Isle  of  the  northern  sea,  which  lite  die  moon 

I'M  crescent-shaped,    mid  Krin'i  floods,  before 
The  face,  abrupt  and  high,  of  gray  BsKMORI  . 
H  o  in  in,  1  reckon  it  no  trivial  boon 
To  have  scald  thy  pathless  turf  yon  autumn  noon, 
And  heard  conflicting  with  the  ocean's  roar 
The  sea-birds'  cries,  thick  clustering  on  thy  shore, 
hi  Mi.iMi'n's  cliffs,  or  pillar 'd  crag»  ot  Doon. 
Nor  boon  less  welcome  is  it,  oor  less  sweet, 

have  seen,  how  knit  with  social  charily, 
In  thy  lone  nook  domesuck  virtues  meet, 

1  hospitable  zeal.     And  therefore  thee, 
\\  :ih  kindly  vcrne  commemorative,  I    greet 
And  bid   farewell,  sequestcr'd  Kaciiuiv  '. 


rrsT  zxd  or   haiiiihiv. 
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SKETCHES    OF    NEW    SOUTH     \\   \  I  I 


TRIAL   or    A   NATIVE   WHO    HAS    RECENTLT    STOLEN    HIS    WirE    FROM    A   TRIBE    TO   wnlCH    HE   DOES   HOT    BELONG. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives — Their 
\\  i  a  pons — Peculiarities  of  the  Women — 
Tin  in  Habitations — War  Councils — Power 
of  the  Chief. 
Their  weapons  arc  few  and  simple,  consisting  of  the 
tpear,  the  wummerah,  the  tomahawk,  the  waddie,  the 
boomerang,  the  heliman,  and  some  carry  also  a  sort  of 
wooden  hatchet.  Their  spears  are  generally  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length,  frequently  longer;  some  con- 
sist of  one,  others  of  two,  aud  the  longest  of  three 
distinct  pieces,  which  are  chiefly  made  of  the  iron- 
bark  wood.  In  the  longest,  the  centre-bits  are  made 
of  the  grass -tiii',  which  grows  like  a  tall  straight 
reed,  and  Menu  very  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  a 
sj  car.  Some  spears  are  hooked  and  jagged,  and 
mil  i'  the  natives  have  become  acquainted  with  glass, 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  that  material,  by 
cementing  the  broken  sharp  splints  of  it,  which  arc 
made  to  jut  out  from  the  top  of  the  spear  like  the 
points  of  lancets,  as  a  substitute  for  their  common 
way  of  jagging.  They  have  also  a  peculiar  spear  for 
fishing,  which  is  divided  at  the  point  into  four  prongs, 
i  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  retain  the  fish. 

The  wummerah  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  spear 
is  thrown.  It  is  about  throe  feet  in  length,  having  a 
hook  at  the  point,  and  flat  at  the  handle,  which  is 
about  two  or  three  inches  wide.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
paddle  when   thev  fish  in   their   canoes.     When  the 
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spear  is  thrown,  the  black  fix«s  the  hook  of  the  wum- 
merah into  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the  spear,  and, 
holding  both  in  his  right  hand,  about  two  feet  from 
the  hook,  manages  to  bend  the  lower  part  of  the 
spear  between  the  hand  and  the  hook,  so  that  the 
spear  leaves  with  a  spring  which  gives  it  an  additional 
force.  But  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  black  threw  the 
spear  by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 

The  tomahawk  formerly  used  by  them,  before  iron 
was  introduced,  was  made  of  sharpened  stone  or  flint, 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  fastened  to  a  clumsy 
handle.  But  there  is  now  scarcely  a  black  to  be  seen 
who  is  not  possessed  of  the  common  English  toma- 
hawk, with  iron  blade.  The  waddie,  or  club,  is  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  very  heavy,  but  not 
large,  some  having  a  knob  at  the  top.  It  is  used  only 
in  fighting  in  close  combat. 

The  boomerang  is  made  of  different  kinds  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  the  iron-bark,  and  sometimes  of  the 
stringy-bark  tree.  It  is  flat,  and  curved  like  the  blade 
of  a  scimitar,  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  two  inches  wide.  It  is  used  in  two  different 
ways, — as  an  instrument  of  amusement,  and  as  a 
weapon  to  maim  an  animal.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
thrown  along  the  ground,  and  made  to  spin  like  a 
wheel  with  such  surprising  velocity,  that  even  the 
kangaroo  la  full  speed  is  often  brought  to  thegrouud 
by  a  blow  from  one  of  them.     But  when  this  iustru- 
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mcnt  is  thrown  in  the  nir  by  way  of  amusement,  it 
excites  oar  curiosity  to  a  great  degree.  The  natives 
throw  it  from  them,  whirling  horizontally  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  hundred  yards;  it  then  turns  buck  to- 
wards them,  rising  to  a  great  bright,  making  a  rush- 
ing noise  immediately  over  their  heads,  going  nearly 
the  same  distance  in  the  opposite  direction, — then 
turning  again,  it  performs  similar  gyrations  or  circle* 
in  the  air.  less  and  less  each  time,  until  it  drops 
within  a  few  yards  of  their  feet.  It  is  wonderful  and 
really  astonishing  to  see  several  of  these  boomerangs 
thrown  into  the  air  at  once,  to  observe  them  all  rising, 
whizzing,  circling,  and  crossing  each  other  in  all 
directions,  and  then  drop  at  the  feet  of  their  respec- 
tive throwers. 

The  krliman.  or  shield,  is  a  piece  of  wood  about 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  nnd  about  four  inches  thick 
in  the  middle  ■,  both  ends  taper  oil'  to  a  point,  anil  its 
aides  are  sloped  in  a  diamond  shape,  having  a  hole  in 
the  centre  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand.  With 
this  instrument  they  ward  off,  with  great  dexterity, 
spears  that  are  thrown  at  them  when  standing 
punishment  or  engaged  in  fighting.  They  are  often 
ornamented  with  red  and  white  stripes,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  their  other  weapons.  Their  hatchet  is 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  broad  at  the  top, 
slightly  curved,  and  sharpened  at  the  edge.  This  is 
also  used  in  fighting  at  close  combat. 

The  black  women  (commonly  called  gins)  also 
wear  a  cloak  made  of  the  opossum-skins,  and  carry 
one  or  two  nets  which  they  make  themselves.  These 
nets  generally  contain  all  their  little  necessaries,  and 
when  they  are  burdened  with  the  care  of  an  infant 
child,  the  little  fellow  is  seated  in  one  of  these  nets, 
and  carried  behind  the  mother's  shoulders,  with  his 
little  curly  head  peeping  out,  and  seemingly  quite 
contented. 

The  hair  of  the  women  either  does  not  naturally, 
or  is  not  allowed  to  grow  so  long  as  that  of  the  men, 
but  it  is  shorter  and  very  curly.  Some  of  them  orna- 
ment it  with  the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  which,  being 
cemented  by  a  kind  of  black  wax  to  their  locks, 
dangle  all  round  their  heads, — and  as  this  is  not 
common  to  all,  it  may  l>c  a  privilege  only  to  the  wife 
or  relatives  of  a  chief.  Their  features,  though  alto- 
r  similar,  of  course  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  men.  They  are  not  disfigured  by  scars  or 
stripes  like  the  men,  though  some  have  one  or  two 
s  upon  their  arms,  and  this  may  be  done  to  de- 
the  number  of  children  which  they  may  bear, — 
as  the  unmarried  females  do  not  appear  to  be  marked 
at  all.  Though  the  cartilages  of  their  noses  are  some- 
times perforated  like  those  of  the  men,  yet  their  teeth 
are  allowed  to  remain  whole. 

The  black  women  of  the  sea-coast  south  of  Sydney 
arc  remarkable  for  having  the  first  joint  of  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  taken  o(T ;  and  this  is  done  in 
infancy,  by  tying  a  piece  of  gut  tight  round  the  joint, 
until  the  nail-part  comes  off,  and  the  wound  heals 
progressively,  without  any  apparent  suffering  on  the 
l>art  of  the  child. 

The  only  instrument  which  they  carry  is  a  stick 
about  five  feet  in  length,  burnt  and  hardened  at  one 
end  ;  with  this  they  dig  out  sweet  potatoes,  roots, 
and  a  sort  of  ground-nut,  which  they  collect,  put  in 
their  nets,  and  share  at  night  with  their  hushands  or 
.  in  whose  gunya  they  might  sleep. 
nrs  to  be  their  principal  occupation  in  the 
field,  while  the  men  arc  employed  in  hunting. 

The  climate  of  New  -  lea  being  generally 

so  fine  and  In  ahhy,  very  little  troabk  i-  taken  iii 
constructing  their  gunyas,  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  habitations,  being  merely   a  shelter  from  the 


wind  and  weather,  and  these  are  made  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  number  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  contain.  Three  forked  poles,  so  placed  as 
ipport  one  another,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle, 
with  leafy  boughs,  and  sometimes  a  sheet  or  v 
bark  to  lean  against  them  on  the  windward  aide,  form 
their  resting-place  and  shelter  for  the  night.  Hut.  in 
rainy  seasons  (which,  happily  for  them,  are  seldom  ol 
long  continuance,  although  sometimes  the  country  is 
visited  by  storms  of  great  violence),  and  in  the  winter 
months,  during  which  the  cold  is  not  very  severe, 
they  make  their  gunyas  entirely  of  hark  ;  and  as  the 
tribes  seldom  remain  for  a  long  time  in  one  encamp- 
ment, but  arc  constantly  roaming  from  one  part  to 
another  of  tln-ir  territories,  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
trees  which  afford  them  a  great  portion  of  their  food, 
should  also   supply  them  with   the   immediate   m 

of  shelter. 

The  process  by  which  the  '»!'rk  is  stripped  from  the 
tree  is  very  simple.  It  is  first  cut  all  round  the  tree 
into  the  timber,  with  the  tomahawk,  about  a  foot  or 
so  from  the  ground,  and.  a  similar  ring  being  cut 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  above,  the  bark  i~  then 
split  down  in  a  straight  line  from  one  ring  to  the 
other;  and  after  it  bus  been  beaten  siiflieieutly  with 
the  blunt  part  of  the  tomahawk,  the  whole  of  the 
bark  between  the  circular  cuts  will  shell  oil' without 
further  trouble. 

The  sheet  thus  stripped  off  is  placed  over  a  strong 
fire,  in  order  that  the  heat  may  cause  it  to  expand 
and  flatten  ;  it  is  then  bent  double,  and  fixed  on  the 
ground,  something  in  the  form  of  a  dog-house,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  sheet  at  the  back  their 
winter  gunya  is  formed. 

They  contrive  to  keep  a  small  fire  burning  before 
each  gunya  all  night,  by  placing  a  number 
round  in  a  circle,  keeping  the  lighted  ends  of  them  in 
the  centre,  which,  as  they  burn  and  become  shorter,  are 
by  degrees  pushed  in  towards  each  other.  When 
they  remove  from  one  place  to  another,  anil  have  pot 
far  to  go,  they  generally  carry  a  fire-stick  with  them  ; 
but  if  they  are  about  to  encamp  at  a  considerable 
distance,  they  manage  to  procure  a  fire  by  the  friction 
of  a  pointed  stick  upon  the  inside  of  the  dry  grass- 
tree.  To  effect  this,  the  grass-tree  is  split  into  two 
pieces,  and.  the  st iik  being  applied  to  one  of  the 
divided  parts,  it  is  rubbed  quickly  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands, — a  hole  is  soon  made, — and  as  soon  as 
the  smoke  is  observed,  powdered  charcoal  is  dropped 
in,  which  immediately  ignites,  and  the  desired  flame 
is  obtained*. 

Each  tribe  has  a  chief ;  but  whether  be  possesses 
his  authority  from  hereditary  right,  or  is  chosen,  as 
being  the  most  active  and  strong,  the  most  valorous 
or  warlike,  or  from  any  particular  achievcuii  n'.  | 
known.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  they  are 
in  general  the  finest  men;  and  though  they  are  not 
distinguished  from  the  rest  in  outward  appearance  or 
clothing,  they  alone  have  the  privilege  of  having  two 
wives. 

It  is  evident  there  are  certain  laws  and  regulations 
by   which   a   tribe   is  governed,    but,   among   a    race 
whose    manners  arc   so  simple,  whose  wants  ;n 
few,  and  those  easily  supplied,  and  whose  territ 
are  so  boundless  and  extensive,  we   cannot    but   ima- 
gine their  laws  to  be  SlsO   very  simple    and   1 1 u 
Every  tribe  possesses  its  own  peculiar  territory,  and 
they  appear  to  be  very  jealous  of  any  invasion  of  their 
boundaries,  which    is    often    the    cause  of  warfare  be- 
tween one  tribe  and  another. 

The  chief  exercises  bis  authority  in  various  wi 
he  has  the  power  to  disperse  the  tribe   to  order  their 
•  Sm  Saturday  MaSaime,  Vol.  Vlll.,  p.  184. 
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movement!,  tad  appoint  the  tune  when,  end  place 
where,  they  arc  all  to  laaemble  again.  Somi 
tin-  linn  hold  a  I'iMiiu  il  oi'  war,— fur  I  have  ■•en  the 
oldest  of  them,  to  tin-  number  of  thirty,  sitting  round 
ma  unli-  (apart  from  tin-  women  and  youth*),  talk- 
ing apparently  very  seriously,  us  if  tiny  had  heard  a 
report  of  tin-  approach  of  a  hcetile  tribe,  or  wmn 
other  canst-  of  fear  ;  and,  uftox  uu  hour's  deliberation, 
the  whole  tribe  baa  separated  in  parties  of  six  or  four, 
but  the  chief  remaining  with  the  women, 
purties  appear  to  act  at  ulqmtl  on  tlie  look  out,  uud 
are  so  distributed  throughout  the  territory,  tha' 
baa  its  own  particular  district  for  observing,  and  ut 
the  same  tune  can  easily  communicate  with  oue 
■BOther,  Iu  this  manner  they  remain  uwuy  for  seve- 
ral days,  nor  do  I  think  that  tiny  assemble  again 
until  the  regular  time  appointed  by  the  chief. 

It  is  observed,  that  all  countries,   in  proportion  as 

they  are  civilized  or  barburous,  improve  or  degrade 

the  marriage  ceremony  ;  and  the  most  despicable 
part  of  the  character  of  the  Australian  savage,  is  his 
courtship  ami  final  method  of  securing  to  himself  a 
wile.  It  appears  that  one  tribe  intermarries  with 
those  of  another  ;  and  the  young  black  when  urrived 
at  the  age  of  maturity,  anil  the  customary  honours 
attending  his  growing  years  have  been  duly  performed 
upon  Mm,  leekl  out  from  amongst  another  tribe,  the 
victim  of  his  love.     Bent  on  his  purpose,  he  follows 

llv  the  tribe  to  which  the  object  of  his  cleuee 
belong*,  from  one  place  to  another,  for  several  days, 
taking  care  not  to  be  observed,  until  the  desired 
opportunity  oilers  for  seizing  his  prey;  be  then 
pounces  upon  the  maid,  and,  with  an  unerring  blow 
from  his  waddie,  she  lies  stunned  at  his  feet,  while  the 
female  companions  of  her  tribe  fly  away  shrieking  in 
all  directions,  the  men  being  all  absent  in  their  occu- 
pation of  hunting. 

The  poor  creature  is  dragged  Insensible  from  the 
spot,  and  brought  victorious  to  the  tribe  to  which  the 
man  belongs  ;  and  being  thus  introduced  to  a  new 
tribe,  with  all  of  whom  she  is  a  perfect  stranger,  she 
is  allowed  to  In  t  and  pine  until  she  becomes  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband  and  his  tribe.  I  have  never 
beard,  nor  seen,  that  the  women  are  treated  ill  by  the 
nun  alter  this  brutal  ceremony,  nor  that  the  more 
laborious  duties  of  life  are  thrown  upon  them,  except 
what  I  have  mentioned  of  their  gathering  the  various 
ground-fruits. 

But  this  atrair  becomes,  I  believe,  in  all  cases,  the 
cause  of  hostilities  between  the  two  tribes  |  and  the 
man,  who  has  injured  and  insulted  the  other  tribe  by 
thus  forcibly  taking  ■oaeaaeioa  of  the  woman,  at  an 
appointed  meeting  of  the  two  tribes,  is  obliged  to 
stand  his  punishment  for  the  outrage,  and  this  is  a 
alar  uud  not  the  least  interesting  of  their  cere- 
monies. 

The  annexed  drawing  represents  a  tribe  of  blacks, 
and  one  of  them  in  the  act  of  undergoing  his  punish- 
ment lor  the  offence.  It  is  a  sort  of  tournament  on 
where  the  hero  has  to  come  forward,  and  prove 
himself  worthy  of  his  bride,  by  his  fortitude,  activity, 
and  skill ;  and  though  it  seldom  terminates  by  the 
death  of  the  offender,  his  skill  in  the  defence,  and 
courage  in  combat  are  put  well  to  the  test.  It  is  alto- 
gether ;i  very  spirited  scene,  both  strangely  serious, 
amuatttg,  and  ridiculous.  A  certain  number  of  the 
men  only  of  both  tribes  meet  together  at  some  suit- 
able spot  I'm-  the  occasion,  their  faces  and  bodies  are 
painted  red  to  look  warlike,  terrible,  and  fierce  ;  and 
when  the  hostile  parties  approach  near  each  other, 
the  purport  of  their  meeting  is  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  a  general  shouting,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
contused  jabbering,  and  clatter  of  angry  tongues ; 


tney  then  commence   throwing  their  boomerangs  in 
the  air,  and  place  themselves  in  a  variety  of  potturrs, 
as  if  cndcaiourmg  to  outmul  cuch  other  m  mutual 
;   essionsof  defiance. 

After  some  tin..  .  they  group  together,  and  appear 
to  be  arranging  the  order  of  the   ceremony.     Some 
examine   their  spears,  fix  them   to    the  wuiuiiierah, 
then  balance  and  poise  them,  as  if  about  to  throw  , — 
others  sham  righting  with  their  waddles,  to  show  their 
dexterity  and  gymnastic  powers,  until  the  signal  is 
given  from  the  chief  for  the  icri-iiioiiy  to  commence  ; 
whin  thoas  who  ire  not  to  take  a  part  in  the  affair 
fall  buck  in  different  groups  on  either   side.     The 
of    the    day,   carrying  only   the   heliman,  then 
makes  his  appearance,  and  comes  forward  in  a  bold 
ami  determined  manner,  confident   in   his  skill,  and 
willing  to  give  the  desired  satisfaction  for  the  offence. 
Two  or  three  from  the  hostile  tribe  then  come  forward 
in  the  open  space  between   the  tribes,  armed  with  a 
dozen  or  more  spears,  the  wummerah  and  waddie. 
These  take  their  stand  about  twenty-five  yards  from 
the  object  of  attack.     A  general  silence  ensues,  and 
the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  the  combatants.    Aa 
soon  as  the  assailant  is  observed  to  adjust  his  spear, 
the  offender  places  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence} 
one  spear  after  another  is  thrown  at  him  with  extreme 
precision  and  vengeance,  but  they  arc  all  warded  off 
by  the  heliman,  with  equal  skill,  great  coolness,  and 
intrepidity.     The  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  specta- 
tors as  the  spears  are  thrown,  is  very  observable, — a 
sort  of  guttural  exclamation  and  whispering  is  heard 
after  each  has   been   parried,  and   when  the  proper 
number    has    been    completed,    and   the   black    has 
escaped  unhurt,  another  general  yell  is  set  up,  and  a 
similar  confusion  to  that  which  preceded  the  trial 
takes  place. 

The  offender  has  next  to  oppose  himself  to  the  man 
selected  to  fight  him  with  the  waddie.  But  this  part 
of  the  affair  is  a  brutal  exhibition,  as  it  is  not  so  much 
a  trial  of  skill  in  defence,  as  a  trial  of  who  can  endure 
the  heaviest  blows  upon  the  cobbera,  or  head.  The 
combatants  exchange  several  blows  alternately,  which 
are  given  with  considerable  action  and  revengeful 
earnestness  ;  and  though  it  sometimes  happens  that 
one  of  the  two  becomes  stunned  and  senseless,  their 
escape  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  wonderful  thick- 
ness of  their  skulls,  defended  as  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  by  their  long  matted  hair.  The  offender,  I 
believe,  is  not  allowed  to  yield,  or  cry  "  hold,  enough  ! " 
and,  consequently,  as  soon  as  he  has  satisfied  his 
opponent  by  his  strength  and  bravery,  the  ceremony 
ceases  ;  he  is  declared  victorious,  and  received  amidst 
the  wild  applause  of  both  tribes.  The  two  tribes 
afterwards  encamp  together  for  a  day  or  so,  and  at 
night  they  perform  their  corroba/y,  or  dance,  for 
amusement,  and  to  celebrate  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities. 


It  cannot  but  bo  injurious  to  the  human  mind  never  to  be 
called  into  effort;  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without 
any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity 
and  sensibility,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst 
-  of  habitual  novel-reading.  Those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books,  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and  finally 
reduce  their  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility. 
Like  idle  morning  visiters,  file  brisk  and  breathless  periods 
hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and  profitlesss  succession; 
each',  indeed,  for  the  moments  of  its  stay,  prevents  tho 
pam  of  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth;  but  all 
together  they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (tho  soul,  I 
mean)  Hat  and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her 
own  concerns,  and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more 
rational  guests. — Colkkiook. 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 

I. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  extension  of  edma- 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  knowledge 
within  the  last  few  years,  many  ridiculous  notions  us 
t<>  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  witchcraft,  omens,  warn- 
ings, and  various  other  popular  superstitions,  which 
prevailed  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  former  times,  are 
still  retained  with  seme  degree  of  belief.  In  many 
cases,  indeed,  tbia  belief  is  not  confined  to  the  un- 
educated, but  is  to  be  found  even  among  those,  from 
M  opportunities  of  education  we  ought  to  Oped 
better  results.  Sometimes  these  errors  can  be  traced 
to  their  origin,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  they  have  no  foundation  whatever  in 
truth. 

r  Thomas  Drown,  in  his  curious  work  on  Vulgar 
.<-,  attributes  the  belief  in  fallacies  to  the  want 
iow  ledge ;  and,  speaking  of  the  persons  who 
arc  under  the  influence  of  such  belief,  says,  "  Their 
understanding  is  so  feeble  in  the  discernment  of 
falsities,  and  averting  the  errors  of  reason,  that 
bmitteth  to  the  fallacies  of  sense,  and  is  un- 
able to  rectify  the  error  in  its  sensations.  Thus 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  having  but  one  eye 
of  sense  and  reason,  conceive  the  earth  far  bigger 
than  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  lesser  than  the  moon, 
their  figures  plane,  and  their  spaces  from  the  earth 
equidistant.  For  thus  their  sense  informeth  them, 
and  herein  their  reason  cannot  rectify  them,  and 
tli.  r>  fore  hopelessly  continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live 
and  die  in  their  absurdities,  passing  their  days  in 
perverted  apprehensions  and  conceptions  of  the 
world,  derogatory  unto  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
creation." 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  and  astrology,  has,  at  the 
nt  day,  so  far  given  way  before  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  that  we  need  not  recapitulate  the  horrid 
scenes  of  fraud  and  bloodshed,  of  which,  in  former 
times,  they  were  the  cause;  it  is  true  we  still  have  our 
fortune-tellers,  and  our  prophetic  almanacks,  but  they 
are  now  looked  on  with  the  eye  of  cariosity,  rather 
than  belief.  It  is  singular  how  the  human  mind  will 
cling  to  folly  with  which  it  is  accustomed,  long  after 
the  understanding  is  satisfied  of  its  want  of  truth.  As 
far  back  as  1 607,  we  find  the  following  prohibition  of 
prophetic  almanacks,  and  yet  even  in  the  present  day, 
common  sense  and  common  decency  are  alike  outraged 
by  the  appearance  of  some  WTetched  trash  under  the 
same  title.  "  All  conjurors  and  framers  of  prophecies 
and  almanacks,  exceeding  the  limits  of  allowable  astro- 
logy, shall  be  punished  severely  in  their  persons.  And 
we  forbid  all  printers  and  booksellers,  under  the  same 
penalties,  to  print,  or  expose  for  sale,  any  almanacks 
or  prophecies,  which  shall  not  first  have  been 
and  revised  by  the  archbishop,  the  bishop,  (or  those 
who  shall  be  expressly  appointed  for  that  purp 
and  approved  of  by  their  certificates  signed  by  their 
own  hand,  and,  in  addition,  shall  have  permission 
from  us  or  from  our  ordin.:'      udges." 

In  1579,  Henry  tin-  11  I  of  France  appears  to 
have  had  much  the  same  opinion  of  the  gipsies  and 
their  craft  as  is  entertained  at  the  present  day.  "  All 
that  tiny  do,"  he  says,  "  is  to  amuse  people  and 
cheat  them  of  their  money,  for  they  have  no  power 
of  divination,  and  know  not  what  they  say.  They 
acknowledge  ■,<>  God,  living  like  beasts  and  dogs; 
great  and  cunning  thieves,  without  knowing  whence 
they  came  or  what  will  become  of  them.  Still  they 
acknowledge  a  certain  count  who  is  their  chief  ;  they 
say  they  are  ■■hVei  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  their 
fathers    turned   again  to  the   unbelief  of  png:. 


They  have  a  peculiar  jargon,   but    nevertheless   they 
speak  all  languages,  they  make  a  practice  of  son 
insolent  rascals  and  insolent  villains  !" 

Of  the  popular  errors  and  superstitious,  which  it 
will  be  the  object  of  these  papers  to  elucidate,  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  Errors  in  Natural 
History. 

"  A  dead  body  is  heavier  than  u  living  one." — This 
we  believe  is  not  uncommonly  considered  true,  much 
as  it  is  against  reason  ;  the  best  refutation  of  such  an 
error  would  be  experiment.  Perhaps  1 1 1 i -  belief  may 
have  arisen  from  the  more  unmanageable  nature  of  a 
dead  than  of  a  living  load,  so  that  more  strength  ii 
exhausted  in  currying  the  same  weight  in  DM 
than  the  other. 

"There  is  one  passage  into  the  stomach  for  liquids, 
and  another  for  solids." — This  is  utterly  untrue; 
there  are  two  passages  from  tin-  mouth,  one  for  food 
of  all  descriptions,  and  leading  to  the  Stomach  ;  and 
the  other  for  the  breath,  (the  windpipe,)  leading  to 
the  lungs. 

In  many  books  of  natural  history  we  find  a  Ii 
like  the  engraving.  It  is  called  the  "  Scythian 
Lamb,"  sometimes  the  "Tartarian  Lamb;'  it 
said  to  be  an  animal,  and  although  rooted  to  the 
ground,  to  have  so  deadly  an  effect  on  vegetation  in 
its  neighbourhood,  as  to  prevent  grass  of  any  kind 
from  growing.  So  singular  a  creature,  of  <  -nurse, 
attracted  great  attention,  and  it  was  thought  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society;  since  then  it  has 
been  discovered  to  be  a  species  of  moss,  coriousiy 
twisted,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  in  form  to  au 


animal.  The  engraving  is  a  figure  of  one  of  these 
impositions  that  was  formerly  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

"  A  man  weighs  more  before  dinner  than  after." — 
Tins  ridiculous  error  is  easily  disproved,  but  much 
reasoning  has  been  watted  on  this  (object,  the  rea- 
soners  forgetting,  or  not  being  acquainted  with  a  story 
told  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland.  It  seems  that,  in 
his  time,  it  was  the  general  belief  that  a  pail  of  water 
weighed  less  with  a  goose  in  it,  than  it  did  without 
the  bird;  much  discussion  had  arisen  in  the  pre 
of  James  as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  result,  but 
the  philosophers  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. At  length  the  wary  monan  !.  I  hem 
whether  it  would  QOl  be  U  Well  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fact  was  true  before  they  argued  on  the  matter. 
They  took  his  advice  and  discovered  their  error. 
us  do  the  some,  and  if  the  means  are  in  our  hands, 
D«Ver    believe    U    improbable    story    until    we     have 

provi  1  iis  troth. 

"  'I  hat  there  are  mermen  and  ij  balf  man 

or  woman,  and  the  remainder  fish." — The 
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of  these  creatures  has  been   attested  by  many  wit- 

lio  baring   but   little  knowledge  of  natural 

history,   l';iv<'   mistaken   tin-   round  and  whUmd 

head  of  the  seal,  or  the  dugong,  for  purt  of  a  human 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  mermaid* 

i. illy  said  to  he  seen  during  a  storm,   impcr- 

through  tbe  mist. 

There  ire,  of  course,  at  all  times,  plenty  of  skilful 

knaves  and  onprindpled  adventurers  ready  bo  take 

udvautage  of  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  a  belief 

in    many    absurdities    has    been    maintained   l>y   the 

nig  evidence  which  the  craning  of  Mack  persons 

I  ■  from  time  to  time  furnished.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  impostures  constantly  practised  at  fairs,  and  by 
travelling  show-people,  a  Striking  instance  of  thil 
kind  occurred  not  many  years  ago  in  London.  It 
was  announced  that  a  party  had  arrived  from  abroad 
with  a  nul  mnmaid,  which  was  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
leading  street  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  A  pretty 
round  fee  was  demanded  for  admission,  and  the  dopes 
were  shown  a  strange-looking  object  in  a  glass  case, 
which  was  uuhlushingly  declared  to  be  a  mermaid. 
Bnl  the  imposture  was  too  gross  to  last  long,  it  was 
Mined  in  be  the  dried  akin  of  the  bead  and 

M.  rs    of    a    monkey,    attached    by    a    glutinous 

matter  to  the  dried  > Uin  of  a  fish  of  the  salmon  kind, 

With  the  head  cut  off,  and  the  whole  was  stulled   and 

v  varnished,  the  better  to  deceive  the  eye.      Tlii> 

object  was   taken  by  a  Dutch  vessel   from 

on  hoard  a  native  Malacca  boat,  and  from  the  re\c- 

renee  shown   to  it  by  the   sailors,   the  conjecture  of 

Mr.  Donovan  is  probably  correct,  that  it  was  intended 

to    he   a    representation  of  the   incarnation  of  one  of 

idol-gods ;    the    engraving    will    illustrate    the 

subject.     The   figure   on   tbe   left  is  the  pretended 

mermaid  that  was  brought  to  London ;   that  on  the 

*.  a  copy  of  part  of  a  Japanese  drawing  re- 
presenting one  of  their  deities;  the  written  diame- 
ters underneath  probably  describe  the  subject  of  the 
drawing. 


So  considerable  were  the  profits  that  accrued  from 
the  exhibition,  that  the  mermaid  became  the  subject 
of  a  suit  in  Chancery;  but  the  bubble  soon  burst, 
and  it  is  now  exhibited  along  with  a  learned  pig  in  a 
1  anny  show. 

Worm  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
pleasure,  take  this  rule: — Whatever  weakens  your  reason, 
impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  ODSCUret  your 
I  (I. h!,  er  tikes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things  : — 
in  short,  whatever  increases  the  strength  and  authority  of 
\ our  body  over  your  mind,  that  thing  is  sm  t.>  yen,  how- 
ever innocent  it  may  be  in  itself. Southby"s   l.ifc  of 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Tin:  following  statement,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Second  Report  of  the  (bun  li  Commissioners,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  value  tbe  advantages  of 
public  religious  instruction  as  afforded  by  means  of 
our  Established  Church. 

The  most  prominent  of  those  defects,  wnich  cripple  the 
energies  of  the  Established  Church,  and  circumscribe  its 
usefulness,  is  tbe  want  of  churrhes  and  Milliliters  in  the 
large  towns  and  populous  districts  of  tbe  kingdom.  Tho 
growth  of  the  population  lias  been  so  rapid  as  to  outrun  the 
means,  possessed  by  tho  Establishment,  of  meeting  its 
spiritual  wants :  and  tbe  result  has  been,  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion  of  the  people  are  left  destitute  of  the  opportunities 
of  public  worship  and  Christian  Inetraetion,  even  when 
every  aHewenoa  is  made  for  the  exertions  of  those  religious 
bodies  which  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church. 

It  b  not  necessary,  in  this  Report,  to  enter  into  all  tho 
details,  by  which  tho  truth  of  this  assertion  might  bo 
proved.  It  will  bo  sufficient  to  state  the  following  facts  ss 
examples.  Looking  to  those  parishes  only,  which  contain 
each  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  wo  find  that  in  London 
mid  its  suburbs,  including  the  parishes  on  either  bank  i  f 
tho  Thames,  there  are  four  parishes,  or  districts  each 
having  a  population  exceeding  20,000,  and  containing  sn 
aggregate  of  160,000  persons,  with  church-room  for  8?00 
in. .t  quits  one-twentieth  of  the  whole;)  and  only  eleven 
clergymen. 

There  are  twenty-one  others,  tbe  aggregate  population  of 
which  is  739,000,  while  the  church-room  is  for  66,1  ji,  (not 
one-tenth  of  tho  whole:)  and  only  forty-five  clergymen. 

Then  are  nine  others,  with  on  aggregate  population  of 
£39,000,  and  church-room  for  27,327,  (not  one-eighth  of  the 
whole;)  and  only  nineteen  clergymen. 

The  entire  population  of  these  thirtv-four  parishes 
amounts  to  1,137,000,  while  there  is  church-room  only  for 
101,682.  Supposing  that  church-room  is  required  for  one 
third,  there  ought  to  be  sittings  for  379,000  persons.  There 
is  therefore  a  deficiency  of  277,318  sittings:  or  if  we  allow 
25,000  for  the  number  of  sittings  in  proprietary  chapels, 
the  deficiency  will  be  252,318. 

Allowing  one  church  for  a  population  of  3000,  there 
would  bo  required  in  these  parishes  379 churches;  whereas, 
there  are  in  fact  only  69,  or,  if  proprietary  chapels  be 
added,  about  100,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  279:  while 
then'  arc  only  139  clergymen,  in  a  population  exceeding  a 
million. 

Hut  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  population,  and 
that  of  church-room,  will  not  furnish,  by  itself,  an  accurate 
view  of  the  provision  which  is  made  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  people :  because  many  of  the  chapels,  which  con 
tribute  to  swell  the  amount  of  church-room,  have  no  par- 
ticular districts  assigned  to  them;  and  wo  consider  tic 
assignment  of  a  district  to  each  church,  or  chapel,  tn  be 
necessary  to  the  ends  of  pastoral  illltTSHtiuil.snd  to  carrying 
into  full  effect  tho  parochial  economy  of  the  Established 
Church,  • 

The  evils,  which  How  from  this  deficiency  in  the  means 
of  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  superintendence, 
greatly  OBtweigh  all  other  inconveniences,  resulting  from 
any  defects  or  anomalies  in  our  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  these  evils  are 
the  most  urgent  of  all,  and  most  require  the  application  of 
an  effectual  remedy,  they  are  precisely  those,  for  which  a 
remedy  can  be  least  easily  found. 

The  resources  which  the  Established  Church  possesses, 
and  which  can  properly  be  made  available  to  that  purpose, 
in  whatever  way  they  may  be  husbanded,  or  distributed, 
are  evidently  quite  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case; 
and  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is,  gradually  to  diminish  the 
intensity  of  the  evil*. 

In  a  charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  London,  In  the  year  183  1,  it  is  said,  that  "  in  the 
eastern  and  uorth-castern  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
there  are  ten  parishes,  containing  together  a  popula- 
tion of  353,460  persons.  In  these  pai lakes  there  are 
1  8  churches  and  chapels,  served  by  24,  incumbents 
and  curates:    the  average   being  not  quite  one  church 

•  Second  Iteport,  1830. 
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or  .  iiaiK-1  fo»  every  19,000  souls,  and  one  clergyman 
for  every  14,000." 

On  tin-  fm-ts  which  arc  furnished  in  these  docu- 
ments, the  llishop  of  Loudon  has  recently  founded  a 
short  hut  powerful  appeal  to  the  Christian  pnblic. 
His  Lordship  expresses  his  hope,  that  by  means  of 
large  donations,  a  considerable  fund  may  be  forth- 
with raised  for  the  purpose  of  building,  or  pun  basing, 
and  partly  endowing,  at  least  fifty  new  eliun  I. 
chapels,  in  the  most  populous  part  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  suburbs. 

After  urging  the  necessity  of  raising  n  fund  by 
subscription,  the  bishop  says  he  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  relinquish  the  claim  which  he  consider.-  the 
people  to  have  upon  the  government  of  the  country 
for  a  due  supply  of  the  opportunities  of  public  wor- 
ship and  Christian  teaching,  through  the  medium  of1 
the  Established  Church  i  and  he  thinks  that  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case  would  justify  a 
lative  interference  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object. 

The  measures  proposed  by  the  bishop  are  similar 
to  those  which  were  adopted  for  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  fifty  parish-churches  in  the 
city,  in  the  emergency  that  arose  after  the  Fire  of ' 
London  in  1C66.  Liberal  donations  flowed  in  on 
that  occasion  from  Royalty,  from  noble  benefactors, 
from  the  clergy  and  laity,  from  parishes,  and  from 
persons  in  humble  life.  King  Charles  the  Bccood 
not  only  contributed  himself,  but  urged  upon  others 
the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  good  work  ;  and  in  his 
repeated  Acts  for  a  duty  on  coals,  towards  this  object, 
he  was  followed  by  James  the  Second,  William  the 
Third,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First. 

The  Oth  Anne,  chip.  22,  granted  to  the  queen  a  duty  of 
'it.  a  chaldron  upon  all  coals  imported  into  London,  to  be 
applied  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in,  or  near, 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  "and  (or  making 
such  churches  and  chapels  as  were  already  built,  and 
capable  thereof,  parish  churches ;  and  for  purchasing 
houses  for  the  habitations  of  the  ministers  of  the  said 
churches.*'  The  1st  Geo.  I.,  chap.  23,  imposed  a  duty  of 
3*.  a  chaldron  upon  all  coals  imported  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
appropriated  towards  maintaining  the  ministers  of  the  said 
churches.  The  churches  which  were  actually  built,  did 
not,  indeed,  amount  to  half  the  number  intended;  ami  in 
some  cases  there  appears  to  have  been  too  lavish  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  so  granted ;  yet  wo  have  reason  to 
l>e  thankful,  that  so  great  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
Church's  means  of  providing  for  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
metropolis. 

At  the  present  time,  the  duty  of  %d.  a  ton,  levied  upon 
coals  imported  into  Loudon,  produces  about  £73,0(10 
per  annum,  which  revenue  is  mortgaged  for  twenty  years. 
The  addition  of  id.  a  ton  to  this  duty,  which  would  be 
scarcely  felt  by  the  consumers,  would  produce  somewhat 
more  than  £18,000  per  annum,  upon  which,  if  mortgaged 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  sum  of  money  might  be 
borrowed,  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  thirty  or  forty  new 
churches;  or  it  might  be  applied,  year  by  "ear,  to  the  gradual 
accomplishment  of  that  object. 

The  proposed  additional  duty  of  Id.  per  ton  (the  price  of 
coals  varying  from  25*.  to  35s.),  would  enhance  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  in  so  small  a  proportion,  that  it  would  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  a  burden.  A  family,  consuming 
fifteen  tons  of  coals  annually,  would  contribute  no  more 
than  one  half-crown  per  annum,  while  the  poor  man,  whose 
consumption  is  limited  to  a  single  ton,  would  give  only 
two-pence  per  annum,  for  a  purpose  the  most  beneficial  to 
elf  and  to  his  brethren,  that  of  providing  himself,  and 
with  opportunities  of  worshipping  Cod,  and  learning 
bis  will,  and  of  p*rp«  '  their  children's  children  all 

the  advantages  of  pastoral  instruction  and  guidance,  which 
are  afforded  by  oui  Established  Church. 

Wc  heartily  wish  success  to  this  good  design,  and 
ad  our  readers  to  promote   it  to  the  best  of 
their  power. 


TUE    MONTH    OK    JUNK. 

Hit  welcome,  of  thu  Summer  Sun 
Bright  otl'sj. ring  J  welcome  glorious  June.  •  • 

How  glorious  is  yon  vaulted  dome ! 
Far  us  ih  ..u  matt, 

From  thai  deep  aanra  imiihsad 

To  where  llie  earth'-  wiile  girdle  spread 
Around  us  terminates  the  1 

With  palsraad  Ml  pats*  bktsi 

No  spot  pollutes  the  pure  serene 
t  >r  a  •'  tmoaiant  spot  be  • 
Of  soatter*d  vapour  aars  and  d1 
Ascending  through  the  calm  dear  nir, 
Soon  fades  it  from  the  following  sight. 
And  melting  joins  the  abyss  of  light. 

Then  as  the  Sun  draws  near  his  rest 
t  if  glory,  'twixt  the  north  and  west, 
Bow  changed  is  that  horizon  pale  ! 
How  from  behind  the  filmy  veil 
Looks  forth  the  setting  orb  of  gold  ! 
And  ere  the  twflight  dim  infold 
The  face  of  things,  what  tints  are  seen, 
Of  brilliant  yellow,  purple,  green, 
Flooding  the  sky  wiih  liquid  gleams  ! 
Thanes  mounting  upward,  how  the  streams 
On  some  small  cloud,  if  cloud  appear, 
Scarce  moving  through  the  concave  sphere, 
Cast  their  reflection's  vivid  glow; 
Illumining  the  skirts  below 
"With  gold  and  purple  hues  orravM, 
The  parts  superior  veil'd  in  shade  |  •  •  •  • 

But  what's  the  Sun,  with  strength  array 'd 
And  majesty,  to  Him  who  i 
And  holds  him  in  his  daily  course? 
If  kit]  "hat's  the  force 

Which  fonuM  him  and  proserves  him  strong  ? 
If  majesty  to  him  belong, 
What  must  that  mioiitieu  Deino  bo 
Who  rohed  him  thus  with  majesty; 
And  gave  him  empire;  and  alone 
Supports  him  on  his  azure  throne  ? 
In  all  creation's  works,  the  source 
Alone  of  beauty  and  of  ftn  < 
1  le  tonus  his  creatures  as  they  are, 
For  greatness  strong,  for  beauty  fair ; 
liut  such  how  intiiiii.lv  lees 
Than  his  stupendous  perfectness  f 
Yet  all  meanwhile,  the  more  they  show 
Of  grace  and  strength,  the  more  to  know 
They  lead  us  by  autheiitick  sign, 
Of  his  creative  power  divine; 
The  more  to  see  Him,  and  the  more 
Though  from  afar,  his  steps  adore  1 

[Abridged  from  Uisiioi-  Mant's  Britiih  Mmith,.] 


Icolmkill. — We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions, — 
whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the 
benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To 
abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossi- 
ble, if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  he  foolish,  if  it  were 
possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our 
senses;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 

niiate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  bo 
such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 

Da,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  he  envied, 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  Iona. — Johnson. 


SPANISH     1'IIOVl  mi. 


Whoever  pays  you  more  court  than  he  is  accustomed  to 
pay,  either  intends  to  deceive  )ou,or  finds  you  tiecessar)  to 

bim. — Courtenay. 


Let  every  man  study  his  play  MS,  and  road  his  duly  in  his 
petitions.  For  the  body  of  our  prayer  is  the  sum  of  out 
duty  ;  and  as  we  must  ask  of  God  whatsoever  we  need,  so 
we  must  labour  for  all  that  we  ask. Jkkemv  Taylor. 
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KINO    TirvnY    AND    THE    ABBOT. 

Ktv<;  Henry  tho  Eighth,  m  ho  was  hunting  in  Wi 

I',, rest,  either  casiiallv,  or  (moro  probably)  wilfully  losing 
himself,    struck    down,    about   dinner  tin.  Abbe] 

..i  Heading,  whore  disguising  himself  Crouch  for  delight, 
more  for  discovery  to  see  unseen),  ho  was  united  to  the 
abbot's  tahlo,  and  passed  for  one  of  the  king 

to  which  tho  proportions  of  In-  person   might  pro- 
perly entitle  him. 

\  tirloin  of  botf  was  set  beforo  him,  so  knighted,  saith 

traditi by  this  King   Henry,  on  which  the  king  laid  on 

lustily ■   of  that  place  for  whom   he  wss 

mistaken. 

"  Well  tare  thy  heart,  quoth  the  abbot,  and  nero  in  a  cup 
of  sack  I  remember  the  health  of  bis  graco,  your  n 
I  would  (five  ono  hundred  pounds,  on  the  condition  I  souk) 

,o  heartily  on  beef  a-  you  00,  AUsI  my  weak  and 
squeazio  stomach  will  hardly  digest  tin-  wine;  of  a  small 
rabbit  or  chicken."  Tho  ki nu  pleasantly  pledged  him;  and 
heartily  thanking  him  for  his  i5oo<l  cheor,  after  dinner 
dopartcd  as  undiscovered  as  be  c.mic  thither. 

Sorao  weeks  alter,  the  abbot  wag  sent  for  by  the  Pursui- 
vant, brought  up  to  London,  alappad  In  the  Tower,  kept 

close  prisoner,  ami  fed  for  a  short  tune  \vitl>  bread  and 
water.  Yet  not  so  empty  his  body  of  food,  as  Ins  mind 
was  filled  with  fears,  ere  ating  many  suspicions  to  himself, 
when,  and  how,  be  had  incurred  the  king  s  displeasure. 
^t  a  sirloin  of  beef  was  set  beforo  him,  on  which  the 
abbot  fed  as  the  firmer  of  bis  (franco,  and  verified  the 
proverb,  that  two  but  make,  I  lie  third  a  glutton. 

In  spring*  King  Honrj  oul  of  a  private  lobby,  wnor«  he 

bad  placed  himself,  the  Invisible  spectator  of  the  abbot's 
behaviour. — "  My  lord,"  quoth  the  king,  "  presently  depo- 
sit your  hundred  pounds,  or  else  no  (joins  hence  all  the 
days  of  your  life;  I  have  been  your  physician  to  cure 
you  of  your  squeazio  stomach;  and  here, 'as  I  deserve,  I 
ihin  and  my  fee  for  the  same. "  Tho  abbot  down  w  ith  his 
dust,  and,  glad  be  bad  escaped  so,  returned  to  Reading,  as 
somewhat  lighter  in  purse,  so  much  moro  merrier  in  heart 
than  when  he  came  thence.— -Fiillkh's  Ecclesiastical  Hist. 


Thkrb  is  a  compensation  in  tho  structure  of  granivorous 
and  herbivorous  birds,  such  as  turkeys,  goose,  pigeons,  &C, 
for  the  want  of  teeth.  All  these  birds  are  furnished  with 
a  peculiar  and  most  powerful  muscle,  called  tho  gizzard; 
the  inner  mat  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  rough  plaits, 
which,  by  a  strong  friction  against  ono  another,  break  and 
grind  the  hard  aliment  as  effectually,  and  by  tile  same  me- 
chanical action  as  a  coffee-mill  would  do.  It  has  been 
prmed  by  the  rnosl  cornet  experiments,  that  tho  gastric 
juice  of  these  birds  will  not  operate  upon  entiro  grain,  not 
even  when  softened  by  water,  or  macerated  in  tho  crop. 
Therefore,  without  a  grinding  machine  within  its  body, 
without  tho  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  a  chicken  would 
have  starve.l  upon  1  heap  of  com.  A  resemblance  has 
been  remarked  between  the  stomachs  of  gallinaceous  fowls 
and  the  structure  of  corn-mills.  Whilst  the  two  sides  of  the 
gizzard  perform  the  ollice  of  the  mill-stones,  the  craw  or 
crop   supplies   the   place   of  the  bop|ier.      When  our  fowls 

abundantly  supplied  with  meat,  tboy  soon  fill  their 
craw;  but  the  meat  does  not  immediately  pass  hence  into 
the  gizzard  ;  it  always  enters  in  very  small  quantities,  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  trituration  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as,   in  a  mill,  a  receiver   is  fixed  above  tho  two  largo 

-.  winch  serve  for  grinding  the  corn:  which  receiver, 
although  the  corn  be  put  into  it  by  bushels,  allows  the 
grain  to  dribble  only  in  small  quantities,  into  tho  central 
bole  in  the  upper  mill-stone. Crcssingham  Rectory. 


No  other  disposition  or  turn  of  mind  so  totally  unfits  a  man 
for  all  the  social  offices  of  life,  as  indolence. '  An  idle  man 
is  a  mere  blank  in  the  creation  ;  he  seems  made  for  no  and, 
lives  to  no  purpose.  Ho  cannot  engage  himself  in' 
any  employment  or  profession,  because  he  will  never  have 
diligence  enough  to  follow  it;  he  can  succeed  in  no  under- 
taking, for  he  will  never  pursue  it  ;  he  must  he  a  bad  hus- 
band, father,  and  relation,  for  he  will  not  take  the  least 
MUM  to  preserve  his  wife,  children,  and  family,  from  starv- 
ing; ami  he  must  be  a  worthless  friend,  for  he  would  not 
draw  his  hand  from  his  bosom,  though  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  universe. 


ON    REASON. 

Reason  shows  itself  in  all  occurrences  of  life;  whereat 
the  brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a  talent,  but  in  whaJ 
immediately  regards  his  own  preservation,  or  the  , .,,1(1,IU 
anco  of  bis  species.  Animals  in  tbeif  generation  an  wiosj 
than  tho  sons  of  men  ;  but  their  wisdom  la  confined  to  ■ 
few  particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compinm.  Tskt 
a  bruto  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  nod  him  who!: 
prived  of  understanding.  To  use  an  instance  that  comes 
often  under  observate 

With  what  caution  does  the  hon  provide  herself  a  nest 
in  places  unfrequented,  and  free  from  noise  and  disturb- 
ance !  When  site  hss  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  manner  that 
she  can  cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the  vital 
warmth!     When  she  leaves  them  to  prowl  neces- 

sary sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  return  befora 
they  luivo  time  to  cool,  and  become  ineapablo  of  producing 
an  animal  1  In  tho  Summer,  you  see  her  giving  herself 
greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above  two 
hours  together;  but  in  Winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the 
season  would  chill  tho  principles  of  life,  and  d 
young  one,  she  grows  moru  assiduous  in  her  attendance, 
and  stays  away  but  half  tho  time.  When  tin-  bfata 
tiroaches,  with  how  much  nicety  and  attention  docs  she 
help  tho  chick  to  break  its  prison!  Not  to  tako  notice  of 
her  covering  it  from  tho  injuries  of  the  weather,  providing 
it  proper  nourishment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself,  nor  to 
mention  her  forsaking  her  nest,  if,  after  the  usual  time  of 
reckoning,  the  young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
A  chemical  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art 
or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick  :  though 
ire  many  other  birds  that  show  an  infinitely  greater 
sagacity  in  all  the  forementioned  particulars. Addison. 


It  may  be  said  that  the  course  of  events  is  so  complicated 
and  so  tortuous,  that  conduct  to  harmonize  with  it  m 
tortuous  also,  and  that,  in  the  necessity  that  exists  for  nume- 
rous and  skilful  combinations,  simplicity  must  altogether  be 
cast  aside  as  unsuited  to  the  present  state  and  necessities 
of  the  social  condition.  I  have  come  to  a  wholly  dill' 
conclusion.  I  deem  it  most  important  even  on  these  very 
grounds,  and  for  these  (to  me  at  least)  always  secondary' 
objects,  to  preserve  sincerity  in  the  means,  and  simplicity 
in  the  end,  however  extensive  may  be  the  combinations  by 
which  that  end  is  sought  to  be  obtained.  For  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  complications  of  society  and  to  the  combinations 
necessary  to  our  individual  success,  we  superadd  suppres- 
sions, and  those  moral  falsehoods,  which  arc  worse  and  every 
way  more  injurious  than  direct  lies,  we  render  success  far 
less  probable,  and  even  in  its  attainment  less  valuable,  from 
the  recollection  of  the  unworthy  means  by  which  it  has  been 
achieved. 

I  well  know  the  process  by  which  men  are  led  on  to 
this  fearful  state  of  constant  insincerity  in  matters  of  worldly 
interest,  whether  of  fame,  riches,  or  power,  all  of  which 
might,  and  yet  will,  I  hope,  bo  estimated  at  their  proper 
value  (whilst  they  arc  permitted  to  have  any  value  at  all),  as 
means,  and  not  as  ends.— Colkridok. 


THE    DISSOLUTION    OF    FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth, 

And  constancy  lives  in  realms  nliovot 
And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain, 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain ; 

And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Lcoline. 

Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain, 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother ; 
They  parted,  ne'er  to  meet  again, 

Hut  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining ; 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder. 
A  dreary  soa  now  flows  between, 

Hut  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

C'ottaiDoa. 
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THE  COMMON  CHERRY  LAUREL, 
tPnauu  LauroccratusJ 

AND   THK 

LAUREL  OP  THE  ANCIENTS,  (the  Bay-Tree,) 

(Laurus  nobilis.) 


This  shrub  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves,  and  otherwise,  to  the  true  laurel, 
but  is  considered  by  botanists  as  belonging  to  a 
genu  more  nearly  resembling,  in  many  respects,  the 
almond-tree.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  but  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  for  many  years,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  shining  evergreen  kw  es. 
These  leaves  have  a  bitter  astringent  taste,  and  in 
flavour  resemble  bitter  almonds;  the  aromatic  flavour 
they  impart  has  caused  them  to  be  used  in  cookery, 
particularly  in  custards,  puddings,  &c. 

The  cherry-laurel  grows,  in  Europe,  to  the  height 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  but  it  is  much  larger  in 
warmer  climates. 

In  some  cases,  instead  of  employing  the  simple 
leaves,  a  distilled  water  is  prepared  from  the  plant, 
mid  used  for  the  same  purposes.  This  water  was 
■OEM  years  ago  discovered  to  be  highly  poisonous ; 
the  account  of  this  discovery  is  thus  related  by 
Dr.  Madden  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society  : — 

"  A  very  extraordinary  accident  that  fell  out  here 
some  months  ago,  has  <;  I   to  us  a  most  dan- 

gerous poison,  which  was  never  before  known  to  be 
though  it  has  been  in  frequent  use  among  us. 
The  thing  I  mean  is  a  simple  water  distilled  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Laurocrrasus.  The  water  is  at  first  of  a 
milky  colour,  but  the  oil  which  comes  over  the  helm 
with  it,  being  in  a  good  measure  separated  bypassing 
it  through  a  flannel  bag,  it  become*  as  clear  as  com- 
mon water.  It  has  the  smell  of  bitter-almond  or 
peach -kernel,  and  has  been  for  many  years  of  frequent 
use  among  our  housewives  and  cooks.  It  has  beta 
much  used  also  by  our  drinkers  of  drams,  anil  the 
proportion  they  generally  u-e  it  m,  has  been  cine  part 
of  laurel-water  to   four  of  brandy.     Nor  has   this 


prnctice,  however  frequent,  ever  been  attended  with 
any  apparent  ill  consequences,  till  some  time  in  the 

mouth  of  September.   1728." 

The  doctor  then  says,  "  that  a  servant  living  at  a 
house  where  great  quantities  of  laurel  water  was  sold, 
got  a  bottle  from  her  mistress  and  gave  it  to  her 
mother  as  a  very  rieh  eonhal  ,  her  mother  made  a 
present  of  it  to  her  sister,  who  was  a  shop-keeper  in 
the  town,  that  she  BOJghl  he  able  to  oblige  her  i 
tomers:  to  one  of  these  she  offered  a  glass  containing 
about  two  ounces,  of  which  her  friend  drank  ab 
two-thirds,  she  herself  drinking  the  remainder.  The 
female  who  had  drunk  the  greater  quantity  expired  in 
about  an  hour.  Alarmed  at  this  accident,  she  sent 
for  bet  si-ter,  from  whom  she  reeehed  it,  who  de- 
clared it  was  impossible  the  cordial,  as  she  called  it, 
could  have  occasioned   the   death   of   the  Woman  :    to 

prove  this,  she  drank  as  much  as  five  sp ifuls,  and 

expired  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  poisonous   nature    of  the    laurel-water   DEI 
been  thus  ascertained,  greater  caution  has   since   th  it 
time  been  employed  in  its  use;   but  still,   the   lea 
are  employed  in  cookery  to  a  dangerous  extent,  con- 
sidering   the   violent    nature    of    the    poison    they 
contain. 

The  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry  have  brought 
to  light  the  most  virulent  poison  yet  known,  ami 

rapid  in  its  effects,  namely,  Pi  Utah -arid,  and  it 
i-  since  found  that  the  poison  which  resides  in  the 
juice  of  the  I'runus  Inurocerasus  is  this  identical  add. 

The  Hay  Tree  {Laurus  nobilis),  so  well  known  In 
England, where  it  has  been  naturalized  tor  many  >• 
was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  andean. 
It  is  found  wild  in  Greece  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  Levant,  and  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  trees  which 
produce  many  useful  spices  and  drugs,  as  for  instance, 
Cinnamon,  cassia,  camphor,  sassafras,  cVc. 

The  elegant  form  of  the  leaves  of  the  bay-tree,  their 
fra^rant.smell,  and  the  fact  of  the  plant  being  an  ever- 
green, were,  perhaps,  the  chief  causes  of  its  celebrity. 
It  was  represented  in  their  temples  as  binding  the  brows 

of  Apollo,  their  god  of  poetry  ;   it  formed   im | 

ornaments  in  their  sacred  edifices;  and  was  wreathed 
Into  the  shape  of  coronets,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  in 
the  games  of  the  circus.  It  was  a  common  belief  In 
those  times,  that  the  laurel  was  never  struck  by 
lightning;  and  Pliny,  the  Roman  historian,  relates, 
that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  always  crowned  himself 
with  laurel  during  a  thunderstorm.  It  was  also  the 
agent  in  many  popular  superstitions. 

If  a  few  of  the  leaves  were  thrown  into  the  fire, 
and  crackled  violently,  it  was  a  good  sign  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  burnt  without  noise,  it  was  unlucky: 
and  a  few  placed  under  the  pillow,  was  an  infallible 
method  to  obtain  pleasant  dreams  ! 

In  later  times,  it  has  been  used,  in  many  foreign 
universities,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  in  bestowing 
degrees  of  medicine,  Kcc,  or  crowning  a  poet  ;  and 
the  Latin  name  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  [I'"trcalaureus 
Artium)  is  derived  from  the  berry  of  the  laurel. 

The  leaf  of  the  bay  is  much  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  that  of  the  cherry-laurel,  and  has  a  very 
fragrant  smell.  As  a  shrub  it  is  very  slow  of  grow  th, 
and  never  attains  a  large  size. 

We  have  noticed  this  plant  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cherry-laurel  on  account  of  the  similarity  uf  their 
names,  and  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the 
plant  called  laurel  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  laurel  of 
our  shrubberies. 
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Tin:  QRKSK  [SLAND&    No.  IV. 
Chios,  or  Scio.     1. 

Th«  island  of  Scio,  or  Chios,  as  it  was  anciently 
named,  and  Cbio,  as  it  ia  still  called  by  ' 
and  others  in  the  Levant,  is  situated  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Notolia,  about  midway 
between  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  that  large  projection,  which, 
jutting  out  from  the  main-land,  and  then  turning  to 
the  north,  forms  tbe  southern  and  western  boundary 
»f  the  extensive  opening  called  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  islands  in 
the  jfigean,  being  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  length, 
nnd  from  I  eighteen  in  breadth ;   its  form  is 

pretty  regular,  somewhat  of  on  oblong  narrowed  to 
a  point  at  tbe  southern  end.  The  general  direction 
of  its  length  is  from  north  to  south,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  opposite  coast)  the  channel  between  them, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  strait  of  Scio,  is  of  a 
breadth  varying  from  six  to  twenty  miles,  and  is 
sprinkled,  especially  at  the  two  entrances,  with  Email 
islands,  some  of  them  mere  rocks. 

In  tbe  history  of  the  ancient  world,  Chios  occupies 
a  place  of  some  importance.  Tbe  city  of  that  name, 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  island,  derived  its  origin 
from  one  of  those  colonies  of  Ionian  Greeks,  which 
emigrated  from  the  parent-country  about  1100  or 
1200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  in  one  or  two  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
advantages  of  its  insular  situation,  enabled  it  to  prc- 
•  its  independence  after  the  kindred  cities  upon 
mtincnt  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  tbe 
dr. minion  of  the  Lydian  and  Persian  monarch*;  and 
when  the  Ionians  revolted  against  the  yoke  of  Darius, 
.-bout  .100  B.C.,  Chios  furnished  a  hundred  vessels 
for  the  combined  fleet,  a  larger  number  than  was 
contributed  by  any  other  of  the  confederates.  The 
•  of  this  struggle,  however,  was  unfavourable  to 
the  Greeks;  and  the  Persians,  becoming  possessed 
of  a  naval  force,  took  possession,  of  Chios,  a  very 
few  years  afterwards.  In  the  year  86  B.C.,  the  island 
aptured  and  treated  with  severity  by  Mitbridatcs, 
tbe  ruler  of  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  Pontus ;  two 
years  afterwards  it  was  restored  to  freedom  by  Sylla, 
and  placed  among  the  number  of  the  allies  of  Rome. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  ancient  history  of  Chios,  is  its  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  a  claim,  as 
our  readers  will  recollect,  which  is  disputed  by  no 
leas  than  six  rivals.  There  still  exists  on  the  coast 
of  the  island,  a  rocky  ruin,  to  which  tradition  assigns 
the  name  of  "  Homer's  school,"  but  which  the  re- 
searches of  the  learned  have  declared  to  be  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno. 

Upon  the  partition  of  the  Roman  empire,  Scio  fell, 
of  course,  within  the  eastern  division,  and  it  remained 
peaceably  subject  to  the  (ireik  rule,  until  the  reign 
of  Manuel  Conmenus,  who  filled  the  throne  from 
11  13  to  1180.  His  dispute  with  the  Venetians  fur- 
nished them  with  a  pretext  for  seizing  the  island  ;  it 
was  recovered  by  the  emperor  Michael  Pal.eologus 
about  a  century  afterwards,  and  bestowed  upon  the 
Genoese,  in  return  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
that  powerful  ;>elling   the    French  and 

V<  netians  from  the  Orach  empire,  after  their  memo- 
rable capture  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1203. 
e  rule  of  its  new  masters,  it  enjoyed  a  free 
and  happy  government  for  the  spar  r  of  two  centuries ; 
but  wbvn  the  power  of  the  Turks  became  predomi- 
nant in  that  quarter,  K  '1  its  indepem 
and  purchased  a  precarious  safety  by  submitting  to 


the  imposition  of  nn  annual  tribute.  Some  irregu- 
larities in  the  payment,  added  to  other  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction, excited  the  fury  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
Sultan  took  possession  of  ("bio-  in  the  year  1560. 
The  Florentines  made  an  unavailing  attempt  to  iv^  lic- 
it from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels  in  1595]  and  one 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  Venetians,  with  better 
success,  achieved  a  temporary  inmpicst  of  the 
island.  But  in  the  following  year  (1696),  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Turks  was  re-established,  and  ever  siiu-e, 
Chios  has  remained  subject  to  their  authority. 

Kvery  traveller  who  has  visit,  il  Scio,  bas  spoken 
of  its  natural  beauties  In  terms  of  enthusiasm. 
Tin-  Italians  used  familiarly  to  call  it  "  the  Flower  of 
the  Levant;"  and  the  justice  of  the  appellation 
was  universally  acknowledged.  The  Dutch  dor  tor, 
Oliver  Dapper,  who  wrote    in    the    early    part  of  the 

agreeable 
and  most  (harming  abode  in  all  Turkey,  as  much  on 
.nt  of  the  fine  air  we  may  breathe  in  it,  the 
delightful  country-houses  which  are  to  be  there  MSB, 
and  the  beautiful  pleasure -gardens  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  as  on  account  of  the  affability,  courtesy, 
and  civility  of  its  Greek  inhabitants  towards  all 
strangers  who  visit  it."  More  than  a  century  after- 
wards, his  countrymen,  Kgmont  and  Heyden,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  richest,  pleasantest,  most  fertile 
and  populous  island  iu  the  Archipelago,  and  one 
which  might  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  the 
Paradise  of  the  ( 

In  sailing  up  the  /Egean,  on  the  voyage  to  Con> 
stantinople,  the  traveller  generally  obtains  a  view  of 
Scio,  either  in  passing  through  the  strait  between  Its 
ensit  r  ontinent  of  Asia,  or  else  in 

keeping  a  more  direct  course  through  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  nnd  running  along  its  shores  at  the  opp 
side.  In  the  latter  case,  when  be  reaches  the  northern 
extremity  of  those  shores,  he  beholds  on  bis  left  the 
little  island  of  Psara,  or  Ipsara,  which  lies  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles  off  the  north-western  corner 
of  Scio.  The  "  Flower  of  the  Levant"  itself,  seen  iu 
this  direction,  offers  few  attractions  to  his  eye;  he  is 
gazing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  back  of  the  island,  where 
nothing  meets  the  view  but  lofty  mountains,  descend- 
ing precipitously  to  the  sea  with  scarce  a  span  betv. 
their  feet  and  the  water's  edge,  black  rocks  and 
volcano-like  peaks,  broad  masses  of  burnt  scoria-like 
matter,  intermixed  with  thick  patches  of  underwood 
and  shrubs,  all  resting  in  silent  desolation. 

It  is  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  mountains  are 
removed  some  distance  from  i  'hat  the  island 

appears  in  all  its  loveliness ;  indeed,  the  scenery 
which  meets  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  sails  through 
the  Strait  of  Si  -in,  is  pronounced  to  be,  perhaps,  un- 
ecpialled  by  anything  in  the  Archipelago,  jiot  only 
from  the  grandeur,  height,  and  magnitude  of  the 
gigantic  masses  presented  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  but 
from  the  extreme  richness  and  fertility  of  the  island 
itself,  filled  with  flowery  luxuriants  and  odoriferous 
plants,  and  presenting  a  magnificent  slope  coven  d 
with  gardens  from  the  water's  edge.  Trees  producing 
the  finest  fruits  in  the  greatest  profusion,  the  citron. 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  olive,  the  mulberry,  tin- 
pomegranate,  and  the  Lentiscus,  or  inastie-tn  e,  are 
I  inning  extensive  groves  of  inexpressible  beauty 
and  richness,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  town  appi 
Dr.    Clarke,    who    passed    through    the    strait    from 

north  to  aouth,  In  making  tin  ram  Constan- 

tinople to  Kgypt,  has  described  with  bis  usual  graphic 
power  the  appearance  which  the  Island  presented  in 

that  direction    towards  the  dose  of  the  :ury. 

The  Asiatic   coast   was  first    beheld,    and    the   chief 
characteristic  of  its  scenery  was  stupendous  grandeur  ; 
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"  as  we  advanced,   however,"    he   says,  "  and   drew 

near  to  Chios,  the  picture  presented  by  that 

utiful  island  drew  all  our  attention,  and  engrossed 

it  from  daylight  until  noon.     It  is  the  1'aradise  of 

Modem  Greece;    more  productive   than  any  other 

island,  and  yielding  to  none  in  grandeur.    We  passed 

i    the  town,   sailing   pleasantly  along  it* 

Vineyards  Bad  plantations,  and  inhaling  tnicy  odours 

watted  from  flirt's  and  g  -  being  all 

white,  with  flat  roc  ated  >  lively  contrast  to 

reens  which  overshadowed  thamj  iteming 

like  little  palaces  in  the  midst  of  bowers  of  citron, 

li ,  olive,  and  pomegranate-trees." 

town  of  Solo,  which  is  situated  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  coast,  was  built  by  the  Genoese; 
and  travellers  have  bean  vised  to  remark  the  striking 
contrast  which  it  oilers  in  the  solidity  of  its  con- 
struction to  the  capitals'  of  other  Greek  islands,  Cos 
for  example.  Tournct'ort,  who  travelled  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  it  as  a  large 
[htful  town,  thl  best-built,  indeed,  in  the 
at  "the  houses,"  he  says,  "  are  beautiful  and 
commodious,  the  roof  terminates  in  timber-work 
covered  with  either  flat  or  ridge  tiles:  the  terraces 

are  well  cemented,    and    it  is    plain    the    SdotM    have 

retained  the  Genoese  way  of  building,  that  Italian 
people  having  embellished  all  towns  of  the  East 
where  they  once  settled.  To  conclude,"  he  adds, 
••  after  we  bad  spent  ■  twelvemonth  in  the  Archipelago, 

and  saw  nothing  but  mud-houses,  the  town  of  Scio 
looked  like  a  jewel,  though  not  very  lightsome,  and 
paved  with  flint-stones."  This  pre-eminence  has 
been  equally  remarked  by  subsequent  visiters;  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Jowett,  who  travelled  in  ISIS,  speaks  of 
\\\\-  town  as  being  far  superior  to  anything  he  had 
seen  "in  these  parts,  out  of  Malta,"  he  notices  the 
spacious  and  lofty  architecture  of  the  houses,  the 
well-wrought  stone  which  composed  their  materials, 
and  what  was  decidedly  the  most  wonderful  for  a 
Turkish  town,  the  tolerable  degree  of  cleanliness 
which  prevailed  in  the  streets.  "  1  felt  at  once,"  he 
adds,  alluding  to  his  previous  visits  to  other  islands, 
"  that  1  was  in  a  place  of  a  new  character." 

The  port  is  defended   by  an  ancient  mole  of  admi- 
rable construction,  on  which  stand  a  light-house  and 
B   large   tort,  which   is  apparently   of  Italian  origin. 
Not  far  from  the  waterside  is  the  open  square  rep re - 
d  in  our  engraving. 

Although  Scio  is  in  a  considerable  degree  rocky, 
the  extensive  slope  which  is  presented  by  the  eastern 
late  of  the  mountain.-,  and  the  spacious  plain  which 
stretches  from  their  feet  to  the  sea,  aft'ord  a  large 
surface  of  extremely  rich  soil.  According  to  Mr. 
Turner,  this  extraordinary  fertility  must  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  enormous  size  and  height  of 
mountains,  Whkh,  besides  increasing  the  heat, 
ling  the  land  well  watered,  must  be  const 
enriching  it  with  fresh  contributions  of  earth.  The 
produce  of  the  island  has  always  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  fruits  which  we  have  enumerated;  these  being 
exported  in  large  quantities,  while  the  corn  and 
cattle  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  derived  from  the  opposite  continent,  fhe 
ancient  Chios  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wine  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Roman  world  ;  in 
this  respect  indeed  it  contended  for  the  palm  of  pre- 
eminence with  the  islands  of  Thasos  and  Lesbos. 
There  is  extant  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  writer,  which 
extols  the  "  Saprian  wine,"  as  emitting  the  odour  of 
violets,  hyacinths,  and  roses,  and  as  filling  a  hou-c 
with  the  perfume  of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  when  first 
broached;  "this,"  sa\s  Dr.  Henderson,  "was  pro- 
bably Chian  wine  matured  by  long  age."  Its  common 


character    was    that    sj    a    tajsjesjj    .wect    wine, 

not  white  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  but 

rather  of  a  straw,  or  amber  colour,-  a< 
greater  or  leas  age  which  it  had  attained.   The  grapes 
from  which  it  was  made  were  generally  of  the  muscat 
Sort,  and  they  imparted   to  the   liquor  a  grateful 
lume,  a  quality  on  which  the  Greeks   |  .,  due 

value.     The    best   Ckian  wine  was   the    produce   of 
which  grew  at  the  back  of  the  Maud,  upoii  the 
craggy  heights  of  Ariusiura,   near  its  north- w. 

s  :  the  geograp  '«.,  extols  it  as  the  best 

of  all   the  Greek  wines.     There   were   no   leas   than 
three  several  kinds  of  it  j  each  seems   to  I 
excellent  in  its  way,   and  is  frcqueutly  uHuded  t 
the   ancient   writers    in    terms   of  the    highest    coni- 
mendation.     '1  -cut  day  the  island  has  pre- 

served its  reputation  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Turner 
speaks  of  the  wine  of  Scio  as  "  superior  to  i 
other  (.nek  wines  in  modem  times,"  though,  of 
course,  like  the  rest  of  them,  it  is  not  so  ogre  .able  to 
modem  taste  as  the  produce  of  the  more  carefully 
cultivated  vines  .,|    other  countries. 

The  most  remarkable  product,  however,  of  Scio,  is 
the  resinous  substance  which  is  known  by  the  s 
Of  mastic  ;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  I'itlacia  lent'ucut, 
u  tree  which  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  generally,  hut 
is  here  particularly  abundant.  It  is  obtained  by 
making  transverse  incisions  in  the  trunk  and  bran, 
from  which  the  mastic  slowly  [exudes.  The  virtues 
of  this  substance  are  trifling;  it  is  nearly  inodorous 
except  when  heated,  and  it  then  gives  out  an  agree- 
able scent;  but  the  Turkish  ladies  prize  it  highly  for 
their  teeth,  and  the  gentlemen  are  fond  of  chewing 
it,  although  it  is  almost  destitute  of  taste.  About 
fifteen  hundred  weight  have  been  usually  exported  in 
the  year,  principally  to  Constantinople,  in  the  shape 
of  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  for  the  supply  of  1. 
hold.  "  The  sale  of  a  single  ounce  of  this  suhstai 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  speaking  of  the  regulations  which 
existed  when  he  visited  the  island,  "  before  the  Grand 
Seignior's  tributary  portion  of  it  has  been  collected, 
is  punished  with  death.  This  the  Cady  receives 
annually  xvith  great  pomp,  attended  by  music  and 
other  demonstrations  of  joy."  It  is  to  the  posse- 
of  its  lentisc  us-trecs  that  we  are  chiefly  to  attribute 
that  very  mild,  and  comparatively  free,  government, 
which  modern  travellers  have  noticed  as  conducing  so 
largely  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Scio  ;  for 
as  mastic  was  indispensable  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Sultan's  household,  the  island  which  produced  it  in 
such  abundance,  became  naturally  an  object  of  their 
care,  and,  accordingly,  a  particular  authority  over  it 
was  vested  in  one  of  the  Sultanas  (that  is  to  say,  a 
sister,  cousin,  or  aunt,  of  the  reigning  monarch,)  by 
whom  it  was  always  treated  as,  to  a  certain  extent, 
her  own  peculiar  domain. 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  there  were  forty-two  vil- 
lages in  Scio  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century , 
in  1818,  Mr.  Jowett  made  the  number  sixty-two.  The 
latter  gentleman  estimated  the  whole  population  of 
the  islauel.iu  the  same  year,  at  130,0V1!  uud 

of  this  number  scarcely  MOO  were  Turit  ppy 

condition  of  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  their  courtesy  • 
to  strangers,  were  always  remarked.  Chandler,  who 
visited  the  island  iu  17<>-4,  was  quite  delighted  with 
his  reception,  and  the  scene  which  he  witnessed.  He 
notices  the  beauty  of  the  women,  tin  ; i-  _ay  dress, 
their  frankness  and  cheerfulness  ;  they  were  sitting 
at  the  doors  of  their  elegant  houses,  knitting  and 
spinning,  and,  as  the  traveller  passed,  they  cour- 
teously saluted  him.  "  The  country, '  he  say*,  "  is 
diligently  cultivated,  and  rewards  the  husbandman 
by  its  rich  produce.     The  slopes  of  the  mountains 
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are  clothed  V  ith  vines.  The  groves  of  lemon,  orange, 
and  citron  trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once  perfume 
the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  blossoms,  and  delight 
the  eve  with  their  golden  fruits.  Myrtles  and  jas- 
mines are  interspersed  with  olive  and  palm  trees  and 
: vsses.  Amid  these  the  tail  minareU  rise,  and 
White  houses  gutter,  dazzling  the  beholder."  Halt  a 
century  afterwards  Mr.  Walpole  noticed  thai  livcli- 
and  gaiety  of  temper  which  characterise  the 
vs."  and  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
fine  climate  of  the  island,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
Turkish  government  upon  their  naturally  cheerful 
disposition;  he  mentions  too,  a  proverb  upon  the 
subject,  "  flat  it  was  easier  to  find  a  green  horse 
than  a  sober-minded  Sciot."  The  dress  of  the 
Cheek  women  of  Scio  has  been  always  noticed  by 
travellers;  it  differs  considerably  from  the  ordinary 
female  costume  of  the  AM,  aud  has  remained 
uiu-han-rd  for  centuries.  Mr.  Macfarlanc  declarer 
it  to  be  a  downright  deformity,  and  the  remark  oi 
Mr.  Turner  is,  that  never  did  woman  so  completely 
succeed  in  disfiguring  her  shape,  and  making  herself 

frightful  . 

Hie  progress  of  education  was  very  rapid  in  this 
favoured  isle ;  indeed,  the  physical  advantages  which 
it  enjoyed,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  its  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence,  throughout  the  Greek  portion  of 
the  Levant.  The  circumstances  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jowett  mentions,  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  educa- 
tion, could  hardlv  fail  to  leave  a  very  pleasing  impres- 
sion ui.on  the  mind  of  any  reader.  The  principal  school, 
we  should  rather  call  it  a  college,  afforded  instruction 
in  religious  and  general  knowledge  to  several  hundred 
of  the  Greek  youth ;  the  number  of  masters  was 
fourteen,  and  among  them  were  a  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity, one  of  Aacient  Greek  Literature,  one  of  Che- 
mistry, and  one  of  Mathematics.  The  establishment 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  government,  being 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
Sciote  merchants  ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  those  individuals,  that  it  was  held  a  point 
of  honour  among  them,  never  to  omit  furnishing 
their  contributions,  even  when  absent  from  their 
native  island.  Mr.  Jowett  attended  several  of  the 
lectures  delivered  at  the  college,  and  expresses  him- 
self much  pleased  with  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He 
tells  us  also,  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  there  existed 
a  Greek  newspaper  in  Scio,  the  editor  of  which  pos- 
sessed an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language. 
"  Till  I  knew  this,"  he  adds,  "  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  Greeks  so  conversant  with  our  system  of 
education,  the  Bible  Society,  the  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole;— one  of  these  gazettes  I  have  Been 
wholly  occupied  by  an  abstract  of  the  last  report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 

Such  then  was  the  picture  which  Scio  presented, 
even  within  so  short  a  period  as  fourteen  years  ago  ; 
and   what   with   its  palaces,   its    country-houses,  its 
gardens,    its   college   and  schools,    and   the   general 
aspect   of   prosperity  which    it  wore,   this   beaut  it  ul 
little   domain  offered  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  that  travellers  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  of  its  being  under  the   same 
dominion   with    them.     But    in    the    year    1821    the 
Greek  revolution  broke  out,  and  in  April,  1822,  Scio 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desolate  w  ilderness ; 
how  the  change  was  effected,  and  to  what  extent  the 
island  has  recovered  from  its  effects,  we  shall  describe 
in  a  future  paper.   

Lots  is  better  than  fesr,  gentleness  than  beating,  to  bring 
up  a  child  righdf  in  lesrniiiR.  1  <lo  a»»urc  you  there  is  no 
such  wheutone  to  sbaraea  a  good  wit,  and  encourage  a 
will  to  learning,  a»  is  praise, — Roger  Asuiah. 
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POPULAR    ERRORS."  No.  II. 
Errors  in  Natural  History. 


There  is  a  small  plant,  called  the  Mandrake,  Atrtft 
mandragura,  which  has  a  very  curi- 
ously forked  root;   this   plant  was 
formerly  looked  on  with  dread,  and 
the   pulling  of  it  up   was  said   to 
be    attended   with    great    danger ; 
the  person  who  gathered  it  was  to 
stand   to  the  windward,  and   after 
drawing  three  circles  round  it  with 
a  naked   sword  was  to  dig   it  up, 
with  his  face  looking  to  the  west. 
It  was  also  popularly  believed,  that, 
when   plucked   up    by    the   roots, 
violent'  shrieks  were  heard.    Many 
tricks  were  resorted  to,   to  render 
it  something  like  the  figure  of  a 
man  ;  it  was   then  looked  on  as  a 
kind  of  talisman,  securing  luck  to 
the  owner.     The  victories   of    the 
celebrated  Maid   of   Orleans    over 
the  English,  have  been  attributed 
to  the  possession  of  a  Mandrake 
root.     This  superstition  is  too  ridi- 
culous to  need  refutation. 

"  Stones  grow." — Stones  do  not  grow  ;  it  is  only 
animals  and  vegetables  that  can  be  said  to  (WW.  1  be 
Mai  distinction  between  the  mineral  kingdom  and 
the  vegetable  and  animal  is,  that  the  objects  which  it 
contains  cannot,  when  once  formed,  increase  in  size, 
by  the  agency  of  any  principle  contained  within  them- 
selves ;  fresh  depositions  may  take  place,  and,  th  re- 
fore,  where  stone  was  not  formerly,  it  may  be  found 
at  the  present  day;  hut  this  is  not  growth.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  shillings  grow,  when,  by  the 
addition  of  others,  their  number  is  increased. 

"The  Bear  licks  its  young  into  shape.' — Bears  are 
born  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  young  of  any  other 
animal.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  bear,  even  m 
the  prime  of  life,  is  not  a  very  graceful  creature. 

"  There  is  an  animal  called  a  Salamander,  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  living  in  fire,  and  produced  m  a 
furnace,  which  has  been  kept  seven  years  unqucuchi -d." 
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There  is  a  litt.e  inoffensive  lizard,  called  a  salamander, 
which  has  been  described  at  p.  1  I  2,  Vol.  VII.,  Saturday 
Magazine;  and  this  is  the  only  foundation  lor  thii  error. 
The  Death- Watch,  whom-  ticking  has  alarmed  so 
many,  is  a  small  harmless  beetle  which  lives  in  walls, 


is  placed  on  the  left  side;  from  this  the  blood  is 
hnad  over  the  whole  system,  and  we  readily  feel  iU 
pumping  action  through  the  ribs. 


MignMM  Vi«w  of  Death-WaLK  Beetle. 

and  not  being  endowed  with  tha  power  of  uttering 
sounds,  announces  its  situation  to  its  mate  by  its 

noi-y  tap*.       It  Baton]  size  is  

Bodies  float  as  soon  as  the  gall  breaks." — The 
cause   of  I    body  rising   in  the  water   is  not  from  the 
breaking  of  the  gall,  but  in  consequence  of  the  body 
lining  lighter   than  water,   from  the   generation  oJ 
U  putrefaction   proceeds;    and  a  body  will,  there- 
fore, float  sooner  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather. 

Pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  blood, 
is  often  noticed  as  an  instance  of  parental  affection: 
this  is  n  fable,  but  probably  arose  from  a  casual  sight 
of  the  White  Pelican,  when  on  its  nest,  the  beautiful 
crimson  tip  of  its  bill,  pressed  against  its  delicately 
white  breast,  appearing  like  a  spot  of  blood. 

'*  Man  has  one  rib  less  on  each  side  than  woman." 
— It  is  singular  how  this  false  idea  should,  for  so  great 
a  length  of  time,  have  held  possession  of  the  mind  of 
many,  Both  man  and  woman  have  on  each  side 
twelve  ribs;  seven  true,  which  are  fixed  to  the  breast- 
hone  as  well  as  to  the  back-bone,  and  five  false  ribs, 
which  are  merely  fixed  to  the  back.  . 

Many  people  have  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  effect  of 
an  earwig  getting  into  the  ear,  and  by  penetrating 
Mm  brain  causing  madness  ;  this  notion  is  founded 
on  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
ear.  If  one  of  these  insects  should  by  chance  get 
into  the  ear,  it  would  no  doubt  be  an  unpleasant 
inmate,  but  the  mnnhranum  tympani,  the  drum- 
head of  the  ear,  would  etVectually  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  insect,  and  the  unweleome  \  isitcr  could 
be  either  killed,  or  dislodged  with  ease  by  means  of  a 
few  drops  of  oil.  There  is  another  error  with  respect 
to  the  earwig,  namely,  that  it  is  without  wings  ;  this 
is  not  the  case  ;  it  has  a  very  delicate  pair  of  wings, 
curiously  folded  up  under  its  short  wing-cases. 

The  forked  tongue  of  the  viper  is  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  n  deadly  instrument,  but  this  is  an  error ; 
the  venom  of  the  reptile  resides  in  its  poison-tooth  ; 
it  is  the  only  venomous  animal  in  England. 

The  heart  is  said  to  be  on  the  left  side ;  this, 
strictly  speaking,  is  not  true ;  it  is  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  middle  of  the  chest ;  and  if  a  line  was 
drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  breast-hone,  to  divide 
the  heart  into  two  portions,  we  should  find  rather 
the  largest  half  on  the  right  side.  The  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  heart  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
point  is  directed  towards  the  left  side,  close  to  the 
fifth  rib  ;  and  the  reason  we  attribute  its  position  to 
the  left  side,  rather  than  the  right,  is  this,  that  we 
can  more  readily  feel  the  pulsation  on  this  side  than 
we  can  on  the  other,  because  the  last  of  the  four 
great  cavities  of  the  heart,  namely,  the  left  ventricle, 


The  Heart  in  iU  natural  liluattoo ;  lie  Prrieaidltim  that  enrlmei  It  cut  off  n. 

Young  puppies  are  said  to  be  blind  for  nine  days 
after  their  birth  ;  the  fact  is,  they  seldom  sec  until 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day. 


Thrrb  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  him- 
self with  good  grace,  and  that  is,  in  commending  virtue  to 
another,  especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  «  hereunto  himself 
pretendeth. — Loan  Bacon. 


Virtue  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mere  inno- 
cence,— or  abstaining  from  harm. — but  as  the  exertion  of 
our  faculties  in  doing  good  :  as  Titus,  when  he  had  let  a 
day  slip  undistinguished  by  some  act  of  virtue,  cried  out, 
"  I  have  lost  a  day  !"  If  we  regard  our  time  on  this  light, 
how  many  days  shall  we  look  back  upon  as  irretrievably 
lost?  And  to  how  narrow  a  compass  would  such  a  method 
of  calculation  frequently  reduce  the  longest  life. 


Virtue  is  the  queen  of  labourers ;  Opinion  the  mistress  of 
fools ;  Vanity  the  pride  of  nature ;  and  Contention  the  over- 
throw of  families.  Virtue  is  not  obtained  in  seeking 
strange  countries,  but  by  mending  old  errors.  Pythagoras 
compares  Virtue  to  the  letter  I',  which  is  small  at  the  foot 
and  broad  at  the'  head;  meaning,  that  to  attain  Virtue  is 
very  painful,  but  its  possession  very  pleasant.— Anon 


FUNERAL    DIRGE. 

Dear  as  thou  wast,  and  justly  dear, 

We  will  not  weep  for  thee; 
One  thought  shall  check  the  starting  tear, 

It  is — that  thou  art  free. 
And  thus  shall  Faith's  consoling  power 

Tho  tears  of  love  restrain ; 
Oh  !  who  that  saw  thy  parting  hour, 

Could  wish  theo  hero  again  ? 

Triumphant  in  thy  closing  eye 

The  hope  of  glory  shone ; 
Joy  breathed  in  thy  expiring  sigh, 

To  think  the  tight  was  won. 
Gently  tho  passing  spirit  fled, 

Sustained  by  grace  divine ; 
Oh  !  may  such  grace  on  me  bo  shed, 

And  make  my  end  like  thine  ! — Bet.  T.  Dale 


As  reason  is  a  rebel  unto  faith,  so  passion  unto  reason , 
as  the  propositions  of  faith  seem  absurd  unto  reason,  se 
the  theories  of  reason  unto  passion. — SirTuoiias  Brown. 
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LABOUR  AND  REST  i 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  was  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  <>l  contiuual  pleasure  and  cm 
plenty  under  Hie  protection  of  Rest,  ■  gentle  divinity, 
who  required  of  her  worshippers  neither  altars  nor 
sacrifices ;  and  whoae  rites  were  only  performed  by 
prostrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers  in  shades  of  jasmine 
and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  ou  the  banks  of  rivers  flow- 
ing with  milk  ami  nectar. 

Under  this  easy  government,  the  first  generations 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  Spring,  ate  the 
fruits  which  without  culture  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
under  bowers  arched  by  Nature,  with  the  birds 
singing  over  their  heads,  and  the  beasts  sporting  about 
them. 

But,  by  degrees,  each,  though  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriating  part  to 
himself.  Then  entered  Violence,  and  Fraud,  and 
Theft,  and  Rapine.  Soon  after  I'ridc  ami  Knvy  broke 
into  the  world,  and  brought  with  them  a  new  standard 
of  wealth  ;  for  men,  who  till  then  thought  themselves 
rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now  rated  their  de- 
mauds,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty 
of  others  ;  and  began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor, 
when  they  lnheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by 
those  of  their  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  state 
of  the  earth  was  changed  ;  the  year  was  divided  into 
seasons  ;  part  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the 
rest  yielded  only  berries,  acorns,  and  herbs.  The 
Summer,  indeed,  furnished  a  coarse  and  inelegant 
sufficiency,  but  Winter  was  without  any  relief: 
famine,  with  a  thousand  diseases,  which  the  incle- 
mency of  the  air  invited  iuto  the  upper  regions,  made 
havoc  among  the  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
danger  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  were 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who  scattered 
the  ground  everywhere  with  carcasses,  Lahour  came 
down  upon  the  earth.  Labour  was  the  son  of  N 
sity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  and  the  pupil  of  Art  ;  be 
had  the  strength  of  his  mother,  the  spirit  of  his  nurse, 
and  the  dexterity  of  his  governess.  His  face  was 
wrinkled  with  the  wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun  | 
he  had  implements  of  husbandry  iu  one  hand,  with 
which  he  turned  up  the  earth  |  in  the  other  he  had 
the  tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and  towers 
at  his  pleasure. 

He  called  out  with  a  rough  voice,  Mortals!  see 
here  the  power  to  whom  you  are  consigned,  and  from 
whom  you  are  to  hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all 
your  safety.  You  have  long  languished  under  the 
dominion  of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess. 
who  can  neither  protect  nor  relieve,  but  resigns  you 
to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Disease,  and 
suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy,  and 
destroyed  bv  everv  accident    Wi  fore,  to  the 

of   Labour.     I   will   teach  you    to   remedy   the 
lity  of  the  earth  and  tl  kyj    I 

will  compel  Summer  to  find  provisions  for  the  Winter. 
I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you  their  full,  the  air 
iU  fowls,  aud  the  forest  its  beasts  ;  I  will  leach  you 
to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  bring  out 
from  the  caverns  of  the  mountnius,  metals  which  shall 
give  strength  to  your  hands,  and  security  to  your 
bodies,  by  which  you  may  be  covered  from  the 
assaults  of  the   fi  "ts,  and  with  which  you 

shall  Ml  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject  all 
Nature  to  your  use  urn!  ; 

I  iged  by  this  maguifiecnt  invitation,  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  globe   considered  Labour  as  their 


only  friend,  und  hasted  to  Ids  command.  He  led 
them  out  to  the  open  fields  and  mountains,  anil 
showed  them  how  to  open  minis,  to  level  hill- 
drain  marshes,  and  change  the  .  nurse  of  rivers.  The 
face  of  things  was  immediately  transformed  ;  the 
land   was   covered  with    towns   and    vill  >m- 

passed  with  fields  of  corn,  and  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  und  nothing  was  seen  but  heaps  of  grain,  and 
s  of  fruit,  full  tables,  and  crowded  storchnu 
Labour  und  his  followers  added  almost  every  hour 
new  acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and  saw  Famine 
gradually  dispossessed  of  his  dominions  ;  till,  at  last, 
amidst  their  jollity  und  triumphs,  they  were  depressed 
and  amazed  by  the  approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was 
known  by  her  sunk  eyes  and  dejected  countenance. 
She  cume  forward  trembling  and  groaning  ;  at  every 
groan  the  hearts  of  all  those  that  beheld  lur  lost  their 
courage,  their  nerves  slackened,  their  hands  lb 
and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from  their  grasp. 

Real  now  took  leave  of  the  groves  and  valleys 
which  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into 
palaces,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves,  anil  slumbered 
away  the  Winter  upon  beds  of  down,  und  the  Summer 
in  artificial  grottoes,  with  cascades  playing  before  her. 
There  was,  Indeed*  always  something  wanting  to 
plete  her  felicity,  and  she  could  never  lull  her  return- 
ing fugitives  to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour  :  nor  was  her  domi- 
nion entirely  without  control;  for  ehi  llged 
to  share  it  with  Luxury,  though  she  always  looked 
upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by  whom  her  influence 
was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it  seemed  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

The  two  soft  associates,  however,  reigned  for  i 
time  without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last  Luxury 
betrayed  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease,  to  seize  upon 
her  worshippers.  Rest  then  flew  away,  and  left  the 
place  to  the  usurpers  ;  who  employed  all  their 
to  fortify  themselves  in  their  possession,  and  to 
strengthen  the  interest  of  each  other. 

Thus   Rest   and    Labour    equally    perceived    their 
reign  of  short  duration  and   uncertain   tenure,  and 
their   empire  liable   to   inroads  from  those  who   I 
alike  enemies  to  both.    They  each  found  their  sul  ] 
unfaithful,    and    ready  to    desert   thein   upon    every 
opportunity.      Labour  saw  the   riches  which  he  had 
given  always  carried  away  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  and 
found  her  votaries  in  every  exigence  flying  from 
her  to  beg  help  of  Labour.     They   therefore  at 
determined  upon   an    interview,  in  which  they  a 
to    divide   the   world    between    them,    and    govern    it 
alternately,  allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one, 
and  that  of  the  night  to  the  other,   ami   promised  to 
guard  the -frontiers  of  each  other  ;   so  that   whenever 
hostilities  were  attempted,  Satiety  should  be  Inter- 
cepted by  Labour,  and  Lassitude  expelled  by  R< 

Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeased:  Rest, 
united  to  Labour,  gave  birth  to  Health,  a  benevolent 
goddess,  who  consolidated  the  union  of  her  parents, 
aud  contributed   to   the   regular   vicissitudes   of  their 

.  by  dispensing  her  gilts  to  those  only  who  si 
their    lives    in  just    proportions    betw. 
Labour. — Dr.  Johnson. 


Surkly,  if  it  were  put  out  pf  our  power  to  perform  i 

■  ,  ,mr  life  itself  would  aough.     If 

it  were  possible  that  tin-   impulse   of  pity  oould  die 
there  would  l>e  ■  melancholy  prospect   for  our  joy  and   our 
pleasure.    The  man  who  is  nrtunat*  enough  to 
K,ve> ,.  or*  than  lb*  poor  taker.    Alas)  n  is  the 

only  thing  that  ean  at  all  mitigate  the  harshm 
iH-r'ty,  the  erualtj  of  |  that  a  part  of  « 

prop  .  dropped  upon  tin 

ii  In.  are  pining   below  is,  that   it  may  not 
uttcrlj  ro  all  brethren. Tixck. 
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Ml'ARISON  OF  MEN  WITH  ANIMALS. 
Of  all  tin  'I  animal-  which  exbt  on  the  eur- 

<  :li,  man  tlone  exhibit!  an 

purity  in  his  attainment!  at  pe te   pcriodi  of  liis 

lii-t>ii v.      In  animala,    etch    individual    attains   tin- 
complete  use  of  all  its  facultie*  i  and  thie,  even  th 
successive  gcncratiotn  of  the  tribe  be  sepac. 

iarli  other  by  a  long  lup.sc  of  ti \\  itli  many  ani- 

,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  instruction  is  needed. 
The  insect-tribes  at  once  proceed  in  the  course  t hut 
Nature  has  deaigned  for  them.     No  «ooner  do 

than  the  larva  acta  Itaelf  about  tin-  Ihimih-s 

;    it  s-wims  expertly  through  tin-  water, 

ami  seeks  out  its  appropriate  both     Led  by  an  im- 

tinct,  it  approaches  the  -  the  pool, 

•r  climbl  the  stalk  of  tome  aquatic  plant,  ami  ere  the 

time  tn  mark  the  change.it  launches  off 

into  an  untried  element,  and  is  undistinguished  amid 

the  thousands  that  have  hail   the    bag   experience  of 

an  hour.    Some  again  wake  to  life  in  the  tough  bark, 

mill  eat  their  \ernneular  way  through  the  sap-wood  : 
till  when  the  medium  pilosis  druws  mar,  they  suck 
the  miter  rind,  cut.  it  with  their  mandibles,  elevate 
their  elytra,  untold  from  beneath  their  delicate  wings, 
and  use  with  the  utmost  ease  their  newly-acquired 
power-  and  sen 

Ascending  (as  it  is  termed)  the  scale  of  i 
we  And  the  elements  of  tuition  begin  to  appear.     The 
i,  for  the  most   part,  educate  their  young j  they 
lead  them  by  short  flight!  to  seek  their  food,  and  only 
abandon  them  after  their  powers  are  fully  developed. 
The  same  remark  holds  c;o»>tl  of  many  of  the  quadru- 
peds.     In  all  CaWM,  however,   the   powers  arrived  at 
are  nearly  the  same,  with  each  individual  of  a  sp. 
15ut  when  we  reach  the  top  of  the  scale,  how  different ! 
The  young  of  the  human  species   receives  not  merely 
that  tuition  which  is  common  to  all   mammalia,  but 
■bo  a  distinct  kind  of  education    which   conveys  the 
fruits  of  the  experience  of  all  the   preceding  gencra- 
Man    lives    to  add   to   that   experience,    and 
gh  his  physical  powers  reach  to  their  full  deve- 
lop, ment,  the  entire  man  knows  nothing  of  maturity, 
which  our  ancestors  were  ignorant,  are  now 
wielded  bj  as,  while  we,  in  <>ur  turn,  are  opening  the 

way  for   other    and   more   trai  I  I  nl    powers  to  be 

employed  by  our  descendant 

The  burrowing  bee  still  uses  the  same    instrument 
to  pierce  the  downright  shaft, .and  to  cluster  round  it 
the  beautifully-smoothed  cells.     Still  she  selects  the 
hard-beaten    soil,  whence  the   wind  may   sweep   the 
that   otherwise  would   betray  her  labours.     The 
spider  still  uses  the   same  cement  to  form  the 
of   her   retreat,   and   to  weave  her  branchy  net. 
man  is  found  at  one  time  burying  himself  in  the 
ground,  at  another  tearing  the  rocks  asunder  to  rear 
nt  palaces.     Here  he  draws  his  sustenance 
the  ocean,  there  he  cultivates  the   ground;    here 
he  clothes  himself  in  the  skin  of  the  wild  beast,  there 
ars  the  delicate  web,  and  prides  himself  in   the 
idour  of  his  apparel.     "With  man  there  is  no  per- 
:   everything  is  changing,  and  each  season 
to  his  powers  and  comfort.     He  seems  to  pos- 
au   endless    variety  of  appetites,   that   are  only 
1  into  action  as  opportunity  oilers  for  then* grati- 
fication .   there  lurks  within  him  an  immense  variety 
of  powers,  of  which  only  a  few  are  culled  into  active 
by  any  individual. 
Among  animals,   the  history   of  an    individual  is 
almost  the  history  of  the  race  ;   but  the  story  of  the 
life  of  man  is  ever  changing  ;  and  the  mode  of  living 
of  one  nation  appears  incredible  to  another.      Man  is 
possessed  of  a   highly   muscular    and  pliable  form, 
capable  of  enduring  long  and  vigorous  exertion  j  the 


rnets  of  his  limns  prohibits  the  direct  employ- 
im  nt  ol  hi-  powers.  The  animals  are  invariably 
supplied  with  instruments   fit  for   the  various   opera- 

they  have  to  perform.  The  bee  has  the  pro- 
boscis  to  reach  the  nectary;  the  burrowing  animals 
have  claws  for  digging  the  earth,  and  the  beasts  of 
prey  for  tearing  their  food,  lint  man  works  by  tooU. 
The  capability  of  employing  inanimate  mutter,  of 
making  it,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself,  is  panel 
man  :  only  faint  trace*  of  that  power  are  to  be  per- 
■  I  among  the  animal  tnb.-*.  In  man  it  is  com- 
pletely developed  ;    for,  on  nib  rlioii,  we  at  nine   per- 

that  almost  <\  turn  which  we  perform, 

is  done  by  the  assistance  of  tools  of  one   kind  or 
another. — F.tlinburgh  J'hiloiophical  Journal. 


As  I  was  walking  this  morning,  I  was  wonderfully  pleased 
to  see  the  different  workings  of  instinct  in  a  hen,  followed 
by  a  brood  of  ducks.  The  young,  upon  the  tight  of  a  pond, 
immediately  ran  into  it;  while  the  step-mother,  with  all 
imaginable  anxiety,  hovered  about  the  borders  of  it,  to  call 
thnn  out  of  an  element  that  appeared  to  her  so  dangerous 
and  destructive. 

A*  the  different  principle  which  acted  io  these  diffcroul 
animals  ennnot  he  termed  reason,  so  when  we  call  it  instinct, 
we  mean  something  wo  have  no  knowledge  of.  To  me,  as 
I  hinted  in  my  last  paper,  it  seems  the  immediate  direction 
of  Providence,  nnd  such  an  operation  of  tho  Supreme 
Being,  as  that  which  determines  all  tho  portions  of  matter 
r  proper  centres. Addison. 


A  country  gentleman  naturally  stands  in  a  great  station, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  society,  between 
government  and  the  lower  orders  of  mankind;  and  he  is  a 
real  Mailing  to  the  district  where  he  lives,  when  he  unites 
the  three  great  characteristics  of  a  country  gentleman,  a 
good  neighbour,  and  a  good  magistrate. — Kent. 


Pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuited  to  the 
time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  would  net 
he  reprobated  by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools 
in  the  market.  The  man  of  tho  world,  who  insists  that  no 
other  terms  but  such  as  occur  in  common  conversation 
should  be  employed  in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  with  no 
greater  precision,  is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  U 
who,  either  over-rating  the  acquirements  of  his  auditors,  or 
misled  by  his  own  familiarity,  with  technical  and  scholastic 
terms,  converses  at  the  wine-table  with  his  mind  fixed  on 
the  museum  or  the  laboratory. — Colkkidgh. 


Conversation  enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is 
the  nurso  of  genius.— Gibbon. 

Gaiety  is  to  good  humour  as  animal  permmes  to  vegetable 
fragrant*)  the  one  overpowers  weak  spirits,  the  other 
ttta  nnd  revives  them.  Gaiety  seldom  fails  to  give 
some  pain ;  the  bearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to 
accompany  its  tnwerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and 
despair.  Good  humour  boasts  no  faculties  which  every  one 
docs  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and  pleases  principally 
by  not  offending. Dr.  Johnson. 


A  Christian  may  be  concerned  to  act  in  character,  and 
adera  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  without  nny  imputation 
of  vanitv,  and  opportunities,  though  in  obscurity  and  re- 
tirement, will  not  be  long  wanting.  The  late  pious  John 
Newton  is  said  to  have  endured  a  very  severe  operation 
without  a  groan.  Tho  operator  expressed  surprise  at  his 
fortitude.     "Why,   Sir,"    said  he,  "  I  have   preached  some 

from  my  pulpit  about  Divine  support,  and  shall  1 
live  to  negative  all  by  my  cow  anlire?"  Great  and  trying 
occasions,  which  attract  tho  eyes  of  all  men,  rarely  occur; 
but  every  good  man  frequently  finds  something  to  exercise 
his  faith  and  patience.     "Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Cecil,  "  it  is 

iter  energy  of  Divine  power,  which  keeps  the  Chris- 
tian from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  praying,  hoping, 
running,  believing,  against  all  hiiulernnccs,  which  maintains 
him  as  a  living  martyr,  than  that  which  bears  him  up  for 
an  hour  in  sacrificing  himself  at  tho  stale." — -R. 
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GREAT  VALUE  OF  WATER  IN  HOT 

CLP 

For  whoeoeter  shall  ei»e  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name, 
Wet— i  ye  be  of  Chriet.  verily  I  tay  unto  you,  he  ahall  not  loec  hit 
reward.— Maui.  u.  41. 

In  our  temperate  climate  we  scarcely  understand  the 
full  force  of  this  expression  of  our  Saviour;  but  in 
hot  eastern  climates,  a  cup  of  cold  water  is  frequently 
a  very  essential  relief  and  refreshment.  In  some 
parts  of  the  East,  considerable  pains  and  expense 
have  been  bestowed  on  inventions  to  supply  travellers 
with  water,  and  these  are  always  considered  as  works 
of  peculiar  bcnevolenee.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is 
mentioned  of  the  Hindoos  in  some  parts  of  India, 
that  they  sometimes  go  a  considerable  distance  to 
feteh  water,  and  bring  it  to  the  roadside,  where  tra- 
vellers are  likely  to  pass,  and  offer  it  to  them,  in 
honour  of  the  gods.  Fountains  are  common  in  the 
East.  Their  number  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  climate. 

The  soil,  parched  and  thirsty,  demands  moisture 
to  aid  vegetation  j  and  a  cloudless  sun,  which  inflames 
the  air,  requires  for  the  people  the  verdure,  shade, 
and  coolness,  its  agreeable  attendants;  hence  they 
occur  not  only  in  the  towns  and  villages,  but  in  the 
fields  and  gardens,  and  by  the  sides  of  the  roads, 
and  by  the  beaten  tracks  on  the  mountains.  Many 
of  them  are  the  useful  donations  of  humane  persons 
while  living,  or  have  been  bequeathed  as  legacies  on 
their  decease.  The  Turks  esteem  the  erecting  of 
them  as  meritorious,  and  seldom  go  away  after  per- 
forming their  ablutions  or  drinking,  without  gratefully 
blessing  the  name  and  memory  of  the  founder. 

The  method  used  by  the  ancients  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  supplies  still  prevails;  this  is  done  by  pipes 
or  paved  channels.  When  arrived  at  the  destined 
spot,  it  is  received  by«A  cistern  with  a  vent,  and  the 
waste  current  passes  below  from  another  cistern,  often 
an  open  sarcophagus.  It  is  common  to  find  a  cup 
of  tin  or  iron  hanging  near  by  a  chain,  or  a  wooden 
scoop  with  a  handle  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  wall. 

The  front  is  of  stone  or  marble,  and  in  some  painted 
and  decorated  with  gilding,  and  with  an  inscription 
in  Turkish  characters  in  relievo.  The  blessing  of  the 
name  and  memory  of  the  builder  of  one  of  these 
fountains,  shows  that  a  cup  of  water  is  in  these 
countries  by  no  means  a  despicable  thing.  Nicbuhr 
tells  us,  that  among  the  public  buildings  of  Kahira, 
those  houses  ought  to  be  reckoned  where  they  daily 
give  water  gratis  to  all  passengers  that  desire  it. 
Some  of  these  houses  make  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance, and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  wait  on  pas- 
sengers, arc  to  have  .some  vessels  of  copper  curiously 
tinned,  and  filled  with  water,  always  ready  on  the 
window  next  the  street.  Hall,  iu  his  Peru,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  value  of  water  at  Payta. 
"  Being  nearly  choked  with  dust,  I  began  the  con- 
versation by  begging  a  glass  of  water;  upon  which 
one  of  the  matrons  pulled  a  key  from  her  pocket, 
and  gave  it  to  a  young  lady,  who  carried  it  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  a  large  jar  was  placed, 
and  unlo(  king  the  metal  lid,  measured  out  a  small 
tumbler-full  of  water  for  me;  after  which  .she  secured 
the  jar,  and  returned  the  key  to  her  mother.  This 
extraordinary  economy  of  water  arose,  as  they  told 
us,  frun  there  not  being  a  drop  to  be  got  nearer  than 
or  four  leagues  off;  and  as  the  supply  even  at 
this  nous,  water  at  Payta  was  not 

only  a  necessary  of  life,   but,   a3  in  a  ship  on  a  long 
gc,    «U   •  I    a    luxury."     The  following 

quotation   from    Carta's  Letters  from   the  East,  will 
show  the  value  of  water  in  these  climes.     "  Fatigued 


with  heat  and  thirst,  we  came  to  a  few  cottagetj^a  a 
palm  wood,  and  stopped  to  drink  of  u  fountain  of 
delicious  water.  In  our  northern  climate,  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  exquisite  luxury  of  drinking  iu 
Egypt:  little  appetite  for  food  is  felt;  but  when, 
after  crossing  the  burning  sands,  you  reach  the  neb 
line  of  woods  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  and  pluck 
the  fresh  limes,  and  mixing  their  juice  with  Egyptian 
sugar,  and  the  soft  river-water,  drink  repeated  bowls 
of  lemonade,  you  feel  that  every  other  pleasure  of 
the  senses  must  yield  to  this.  One  then  perceives  tin 
beauty  and  force  of  those  similes  in  Scripture,  when 
the  sweetest  emotions  of  the  heart  arc  compared  to 
the  assuaging  of  thirst  in  a  sultry  land." 

On  our  Saviour's  words,  "Whosoever  shall  give 
you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because  ye 
belong  to  Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you  he  shall 
not  lose  his  reward,"  Harmcr  justly  remarks,  "  The 
general  meaning  is  plain  to  every  reader;  that  DO 
service  performed  to  a  disciple  of  Christ,  out  of 
love  to  his  Master,  though  comparatively  small, 
should  pass  away  unrewarded :  but  those  in  i 
temperate  climates  are  sometimes  apt  to  ima 
that  the  instance  our  Lord  mentions,  is  of  so 
trifling  n  nature  that  it  appears  almost  ludicrous. 
It  certainly  would  not  appear  so  to  an  inhabitant  of 
the  East,  to  whom  our  Lord  made  that  declaration  : 
a  cup  of  cold  water  is  to  them  a  refreshment  not  un- 
worthy of  acceptance."  To  this  Dr.  Clarke  adds  a 
further  illustration,  that  it  appears  from  the  DBOtt 
authentic  information,  the  Hindoos  sometimes  go  a 
great  distance  to  fetch  water,  and  then  boil  it,  that 
it  may  not  be  hurtful  to  traveller!  who  are  hot;  after 
this  they  stand  from  morning  to  night  in  some  great 
road,  where  there  is  neither  pit  nor  rivulet  j  and 
offer  it  in  honour  of  their  gods,  to  be  drunk  by  the 
passengers. 

This  necessary  work  of  charity  in  those  countries 
seems  to  have  been  practised  among  the  more  humane 
and  pious  Jews;  and  our  Lord  assures  then,  that  if 
they  do  this  in  his  name,  they  shall  not  lose  their 
reward.  This  one  circumstance  of  the  Hindoos 
offering  the  water  to  the  fatigued  passengers  in  honour 
of  thrir  gods,  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  \ 
of  our  Saviour. 

[Illustratiani  of  Pasiafti  in  the  Sacred  Volume. \ 


To  the  man  of  humanity.*! he  world  is  generally  disposed  to 
ascribe  every  other  good  quality;  of  its  Influence  all,  in 
some  degree,  partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it. — Hunt. 


No  man  is  n  better  merchant  than  ho  that  lays  out  his 
time  upon  God,  and  his  money  upon  the  poor. — Jkkumy 
Tavlok. 


Dkfkr  not  thy  charities  till  death  ;  for  certainly,  if  a  man 
weigh  it  rightly,  ho  that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another 
man's  than  his  own. — Bacon. 


Every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants  under 
standing. Swikt. 


Why  arc  not  more  gems  from  our  early  prose  writers  s<  al- 
tered over  the  country  by  the  periodicals?  Great  old  books 
of  the  great  old  authors  arc  not  in  srerybody'l  rest  b  :  and 
though  it  is  better  to  know  them  thoroughly  then  to  know 
them  only  here  and  there,  yet  it  is  a  good  work  to   > 

little  to  those  who  have  neither  time  D  re. 

Let  every  book-worm,  when  In  any  fragrant,  scarci 
tome,  ho  discovers  a  sentence,  a  story,  an  illustration 
does  hia  heart  go.  — C0LBXWOB< 
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RIPON  MIN-I 
RiroN,  which  received  it*  name  from  1 
situated  ad  hiham,  or  <>u  the  bank  of  a   river,  it   a 
considerable  market-town  and  boruugh   in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,    about   eleven    miles    north    of 
Harrogate. 

This  place  first  rose  into  importance  in  tin-  year  661, 
when,  aciordiug  to  lis>bop  Tanner,  Alchfrid,  king  M 
the  Korthuinbcrs,  gave  it  to  Eata,  Abbot  of  Lindi.-- 
farne  and  Melrose,  to  build  a  Benedictine  I 
Before  this  foundation  took  place,  the  town  is  said 
to  hare  i  ly  thirty  bouses.    The  monks 

of  Ripon.  huvinggirm offence  by  refusing  to  abide  by 
"  dr.  syaad  of  Whitby,  respecting 

the  time  Bf  keeping  Easter,  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  monastery,  which  was  then  placed  by  Alchfrid 
under   the   tare   of   Wilfrid,   Archbishop   of    York. 
This  prelate,  whose  name  and   memory  arc  still 
served  at  Ripon,    in  his  mind  and 

means  to  the    i  nl  and    dci  oration   of    the 

monastery.      Distinguished  by  his  tine  taste, 
had  been  improved  during  his  Iran  1-  in  Italy,  and  par- 
ticularly by  bis  knowledge  of  architecture,  I 
a  noble  structure,  which,  says  William  of  Malmcsburv, 
was  "  celebrated  for  its  curious  an  hes,  its  line  pave 
incuts,  and  winding  entries.'     It  bat  ansa  the  resort  of 
the  northern  nobility  by  whom  it  was  ri.hl. 
with  lands   in  the   neighbourhood)    Wilfrid   himself 
contributing,  what  must  have  been  a  i 
those    day?,    "a   copy   of   the    (. 
library,    and    many    books    of    the    Old    and    New 
Testaments;  together  with   certain  tablets,  skilfully 
wrought  With  gold  and  precious  stones."     Some  idea 
of  the  magnil  |    this   establishment  may   be 

formed  when  it  is  stated  that  in  178  the  Archbi'-hop 
entertained  at  his  monastery  the  King  of  Northutnbria 
with  his  whole  court.  Early  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  endowed  with  great  privileges  by  King  Atlu  1-tan. 
who  made  it  a  Sanctuary,  extending  the  spaco  of  pro- 
tection to  a  circuit  of  a  mile  from  the  town;  and 
thus  it  continued  to  rank  among  the  first  religious 
houses  in  England,  till  Edred,  king  of  th 
Saxons,  about  the  year  950,  put  an  end  to  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom,  ravaging  and  burning  Ripon 
and  its  monastery,  of  the  latter  of  which  no  remains 
can  now  be  traced. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  Ripon  Church  as  a 
Benedictine  foundation.  "  This  old  monastery,"  says 
L-  land,  "  stood  low,  where  now  is  a  chapel  of  our 
Lady,  and  distant  from  the  new  minster  which  is  set 
on  the  hill." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Minster  In  its 
collegiate  form,  which  it  first  took  under  Archbishop 
Aldred,  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
It  was  at  first  dedicated  to  but  was  after* 

wards  also  called  the  chare*  of  St.  Wilfrid,  who  at 
his  death  had  been  planed  iu  the  <  alendar  of  saints. 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  iu  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  appears  to  have  rebuilt  the  anarch,  and 
given  it  the  general  form  which  its  noble  West  Front 
and  Towers  now  present.  In  1817  it  suffered  serious 
injury  from  fire,  when  the  Scots  burnt  th. 
Ripon:  but  by  the  pious  seal  of  William  de  Melton, 
one  of  Thurstaa's  successors  in  the  sec  i  about  1 
the  fabric  was  not  ouly  restored  but  vastly  enlarged; 
that  prelate,  as  it  is  said,  having  extended  it  eastward 
to  twice  ite  former  length.  From  this  time  to  the  reign 
enry  the  i  re  belonged  to  the  church  of* 

n    seven    prel>ends    having    distin.  t 
Within  the  ehur<  li  were  also  nine  chantries.     At  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  Ripon  was  deprived  of 
almost  all  its  resources, — the  estates  being  sated  by 
the  rapacious  Henry,  and  granted  to  laymen.     King 


Janus  the  First,  at  the  request  of  his  aUeen  (Anna,) 
was  prevailed  upon  to  refound  "the  late  dissolved 
collegiate  church  of  Ripon,  to  be  a  collegiate  church 
for  evert  ta  consist  of  a  bean  and  six  preben- 
daries, N-c."  Iu  1607  he  added  a  Sub-dean,  thus 
completing  the  body  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  The 
carious  reader  who  would  wish  to  see  an  account  of 
the  i  ircumstances  connected  with  this  good  n<  t  of 
King  James,  is  referred  to  Cent.  17  of  the  Church 
History  by  the  quaint  and  entertaining  Fuller. 

This  collegiate  church,  which  will,  era  long,  in  all 
probability,  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Cathedral,  is 
a  large  and  venerable  Gothic  structure.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  at  the  west  end  two 
uniform  towers,  each  1  10  feet  high,  and  in  the  middle 
the  great  tower  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  the  same  height 
On  each  of  these  towers  was  formerly  a  spin  of 
wood,  covered  with  lead,  120  feet  high.  Hut  the 
spire  of  St.  Wilfrid's  tower,  having  been  blown  down 
in  166(1.  Ml  upon,  and  demolished  the  arched  roof 
of  the  choir;  and  not  long  afterwards,  the  Spires 
of  the  west  end  were  removed  "to  prevent  a  similar 
accident:"  though  we  think  that  the  beauty  of  the 
building  would  have  been  consulted,  had  these  peaked 
tops  of  the  towers  never  been  added. 

An  historical  and  descriptive  nccount  of  Ripon 
Minster  was  laid  before  the  Society  of  Anuquarii 
1810,  and  printed  by  them.  It  was  written  by 
the  late  Dean,  Dr.  R.  D.  Waddilovt .  who  took 
the  greatest  interest  iu  the  building,  and  was  always 
ready  both  with  his  time  and  money  to  assist  in  its 
repairs  and  improvement. 

The  whole  of  the  West  Front,  as  seen  iu  the 
engraving,  including  its  towers,  the  middle  to 
and  the  transept,  with  part  of  the  choir  and  ail 
arc  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Archbishop  Thurstan, 
A  great  portion  of  the  remainder,  and  the  elegant 
decorated  window  at  the  east  end,  (which  measures 
51  feet  by  24,)  probably  belong  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Upon  some  of  the  wood- 
work of  the  choir  appears  the  date  of  1494. 

The  vestry  and  chapter-house  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir,  which  well  deserve  notice,  with  the  Norman 
crypt  beneath,  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of 
the  structure.  The  following  arc  stated  by  Dugdale 
to  be  the  dimensions  of  the  Minster: — 

Length  of  Nave  about 134 

Height  more  than 80 

Length  of  Choir     ...          .     .          .     .  99 

Breadth  of  Nave,  including  side-aisles   .     .  87 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  His 
Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Established  Church,  have  recommended 
that  two  new  Sees  should  be  erected,  of  which  Ripoa 
is  prepQMd  to  be  one.  The  following  passages  from 
the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  will  explain 
the  reason  for  making  this  and  certain  other  arrange- 
ments. 

The  map  of  England  and  Wales,  marked  according  to 
their  present  ecclesisst  .ns,  will  exliihit  tho  : 

■ts    between    the    different    did 
This  Inequality,  though  diminished,  was  far  from   being 
remedied  by  the  erection  of  new  sees  at  the  Reformat 
ami  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  it  ha  itly 

Increased  by  the  immense  and  partial  growth  of  population. 

Although  various  circumstances  render  it  impossible  to 
establish  a  perfect  equality  of  diooeses,  we  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  disparity  which  now  exists  between  them  will 
admit  of  considerable  diminution. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  episcopal  sees;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 

..  See*  of  Chester,  Peterborough,  Oxford,  Gloucester    and 
Jliutol,  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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by  fl  existing  bishopries,  of  which  the 

duties  will  not  lie  too  oneroUH  for  a  single  bishop; 

h\  the   i'i'  w  sees  in    thi)    (iron i u-o  of  York, 

b)  the  transfer,   in  Hiitno  ram,  of  a  district  from  our 

ier,  an  ;n Tin  ■■  i ii.  ;ii   maj  be  msde  for  the 

3'  il  performance  of  episcopal  duties  mora  satis) 
i. in  thai  which  at  present  i 

It  is  then  submitted  to  Mis  Majesty 
'I'll. it  two  new  socs  khull  bo  erected  in   tlin  prowi. 
York,  one  ut  M  ni  hksti 

of  wbleh   places  there  ii  iata   church  well 

adapted  for  I  Cutbeilral. 
'1  hat  the  dioeese  of  Ripon  shall  consist  of  those  parts  of 
mnt)  of  York  which  compose  the  deaneries  oj  Rich- 
■end,  (  ttteriek,  and  Boroughbridge,   m   the  diocese  of 
erj  of  the  deanry  of  Craven,   and  of  such  parts  of 
thedeonriea  of  the  Ainaty  and  rontefrsct,  in  the  county 
'i  York,  as  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  (allowing 
namely,   the    Liberty  of    the  Ainstv.   and    the 
Wapentake*  of  Barkstou,  Ash,  Osgoldcross,  and  Stain- 
In  the  Second  Report,  the  revenues  of  the  church  of 
Ripon  are  represented  m  being  "  of  so  Hmoll  amount, 
that  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
respect  to  the  prebends,    different   from  that  which   is 
intended  tor  the  other  Cathedrals." 
M  iy   this   mill   such-like   measures,   framed,  after 
due  deliberation,  by  wise  and  Rood  men  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Established  Church,  tend,  if  carried  into  effect, 
to  promote   God's  glory,   and  the  peace  and  perma- 
■  if  our  religious  institutions  !  M. 


fonebal  mres*. 


I  uNONF.88  OF  CERTAIN   BIRDS  FOR  WALNUTS. 

ThrTitmicb  will  sometimes  feed  on  walnuts,  attacking 
and  devouring  them  as  they  grow  on  the  tree,  and  before 
they  an'  ripe  enough  to  quit  the  green  outside  husk.  A 
walnut-tree  on  the  premises  here   affords  peculiar  facilities 

to  the  operations  of  these  little  flspisilslwi .  it  bears  nuts 

which  are  frequently  more  or  less  imperfect  in  their  shells  ; 

that  is,  the  shells,  instead  of  being  composed  throughout  of 

I  hard  woody  substance,  are  parli .illy  defective  towards  the 

apex  on  each  sido,  or  consist  of  •  soft  texture  easily  pervious 

to  the  hills  of  the  titmice.      Here,  at  the  soft  or  imperfect 

ape\  of  the   shell,  tb*S*    buds  eoiiuiieiiee  their   attack,  and 

pick  out  the  kernel  to  the  utmost  depth  that  their  bills  will 

reach.      1    have   frequently  known   the  entire   kernel   com- 

pletoh  scooped  out  by  the  titmice,  before  the  nut  was  ripe 

enough  to  fall  from  the  tree.     On  one  large  tree,  with  a 

I   crop,   scarcely  a  walnut   remained   thai  had  not 

ked  b)  these  birds,  and  more  or  less  eaten.     I  mention 

Ibis   circumstance   merely  as  a  fact  ill   natural  history  :    Hot 

bv  any  means  with  I  view  to  blacken    the   character  of  the 

which,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is 

already  more  persecuted  than  it  deserves  to  be. 

Thk  Rook. — For  a  similar  reason,  and  with  no  unfrien  Uj 

die  Rooks,  I  may  state  that  they  also  have 

a  relish  for  walnuts.      I  have   seen  them  settle  on  the  trees, 

.1  iii  ■  party,  and,  plucking  off  the  nuts,  tly  away  with 

them   to  a  distance.       Whether   they    swallow   the   walnuts 

whole,  or,  as    I  rather  suspect,  stock  through  the  shell  and 

extract  the  kernel,  I  cannot  positively  say.     One  Autumn, 

rather  at  a  loss  how  to  account  Ibr  the  number  of 

walnuts,  some  in    their   green    husks,    and  some   without, 

which  were  to  he  soeil  strewed  on  the  walks   under  the  elm 

trees  which  tho  rooks  occupy  as  their  breeding-place  in  the 

Spring.  Recollecting  that  the  rooks  occasionally  plundered 
the  walnut  trees,  .md  also  that  a  day  seldom  passed  without 
their  rceonnoitreing  their  spring  quarters,  I  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  stray  walnuts  were  such  as  had  been  acci- 
dentally dropped  by  the  birds  in  their  attempt  to  extract 
the  kernels  from  the  shells.  Whatever  may  be  urged  in 
prejudice  of  the  rooks,  and,  besides  eating  a  few  walnuts, 
they  certainly  do  peck  up  and  devour  a  portion  of  the 
newly-sown  com,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  useful  and 
beneficial  creatures  to  man,  and  by  intelligent  person 
generally  allowed  to  be  so. Rev.  W.  T.  Brer. 


Thk  happiness  we  cannot  call  our  own,  we  yet  seem  to 

possess,  while  we  sympathize  with  our  friends  who  can. 

Southxy. 


Mark  these  motinih 

Upon  the  kills,  the  sheep's  green  pasters  s«  ; 
The  Roman  soldiers  rais'd  them  o'er  tb.  i 
And  comrades,  battle-olain.     Far  different  now 
'I  be  hut  sad  tribute  o'er  tho  village  dead. 
I n  kindred  arms  they  gently  sink  to  rest  | 

kindred  hand,  their  dying  eyes  are  eles'd, 
My  kindred  bands  Ibeir  bier  is  slo.lv  borne, 
By  kindred  bands  the  rottmarp  is  cut 
In  token  of  remembrance  in  their  graves  I 
1 1  m  sJoqnssM  'be  language  is  of  flow 

liinir  sweet  odours  of  the  tender  lovo 
-nds  surviving,  whilst  dike 

lis  life's  frailty,  and  the  unfading  bloom 
ni  Mil,,,,  in  il,,.  in,,  that  is  to  cornel 

it  on  Stituft  gar  hanks  alone  the  L_ 
Of  friendship  scatters  roses  on  the  tomb. 
To  veil  its  liiif  oimneas;  on  Severn's  sh 
And  where  Neath  wanders  in  Glamorgan'*  vale, 
Cambrian  mourner  decks  the  hallow'.!  sod 
With  oner-bands,  and  fragrant  herhe,  and  flowers. 
And  evergreens i  and  at  the  solemn  feasts 
Renews,  if  aught  be  sickly  or  decayed, 
Ibr  floral  tributes  to  her  garden-grave. 
Nor  1. 1  the  tender  feeling  be  unsung, 
Hew  hi  tho  south,  when  tho  pure  maiden  dies, 
An  imitative  chaplet,  virgin  «  I 

' '  'sea,  is  suspended  o'er  her  pew, 
Now  vacant,  in  the  lonely  villas-church; 
An  emblem  meet  of  that  immortal  crown 
Which  virgin  innocence  shall  wear  in  Heaven! 
Laugh,  cynics,  as  ye  mays  in  every  age, 
In  every  clime,  Nature,  proclaims  her  sway, 
Bidding  iitlcctinn's  tributes  to  the  dead. 

I  nice  has  sounded,  and  all  hearts  aliko 
Of  ancient  sage,  of  savage,  and  of  fci 
Have  answerM  to  the  call.      Il/ckiel-f  saw 
The  warriors  of  the  Host  In  martial  guise 

I,  their  weapons  by  their  sJdi  vords 

r  their  heads.     Near  great  Missouri's  flood, 
In  the  new  world,  .lf<i./,»-*  beheld  the  queen 
F.rillyah,  by  the  threshold  of  her  hut 
Watching  her  husband's  war-pole:  he  tho  while, 
lly  (lev'lish  art,  n  lifelesa  spectre  stood 
Adininistrant  in  Atthan'i  royal  hall. 
Till  duly  laid  beneath  his  widow's  bed, 

julcluc.     Wlm  has  not  read  described 
In  story  sacred  and  profane  tho  rites 

j  pt,  with  what  costly  care  embalmed, 
With  unguents,  and  with  rich  attire,  her  sons 
Kcposc  beneath  their  mighty  pyramids  ? 
And  who  lias  wept  not  o'er  tho  classic  page, 
When  sad  Electra  o'er  Orestes'  urn 

ra  fresh  flowers?  or,  in  tho  Elysian  groves, 
Winn  old  Anehisrt  calls  tho  Roman  youth 
To  strew  sweet  Ulies  on  Marcelltu'  tomb  ? 

Nor  deem  these  fancies  of  an  erring  creed. 
Which  taught,  that  if  deprived  of  funeral  rites 
Their  ghosts  would  wander  for  a  hundred  years, 
Unmeet  to  enter  on  a  state  of  rest. 

not  unheard  the  loud  lament  of  love 
In  Juiluh's  Ii  .dilations,  nor  tho  rites 
funereal  highly-valued:  not  to  share 
Their  father's  sepulchres  was  woo  indeed, 
And  God's  severest  vengeance.    All  the  day 
JiimpaAfj  wateb'd  o'er  the  bodies  of  her  sons 
To  shield  them  from  the  birds,  and  all  the  night 
She  wateb'd  to  shield  them  from  the  ravening  beasts. 
Nor  failed  lie.  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
Though  doomed  to  shameful  tortures  on  a  cross, 
Of  honours  at  bis  death;  in  a  new  tomb 
The  rich  man  laid  Him,  as  the  seer  foretold, 

1  pious  friends  basted  at  early  dawn 
With  costly  spices  to  His  sepulchro ! 

[From  Tk*  Ulfof  Wight,  a  poem  by  the  Rev.  Htxav  Atviks,  M.A.] 

•  See  also  the  paper  quoted  from  Washington  Irving,  In  p.  904 
of  the  present  volume. 

t  Ch.  nxii.  27.  %  Southiy's  Madoc,  part  1. 

§  3  Sam.  xxi. 


One  of  the  worst  uses  that  can  be  made  of  success  is  to 
boast  of  it. 
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ON  THE  ORGANS  OF  VOICE  IN  MAN 

AND   ANIMALS. 
Thk   various   contrivances  by  which   sound   is   pro. 
duccd  in  different  animals  are  well  worthy  of  notice, 
and    show   the   exhaustlcss   resources   of  Nature    in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  creation. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  various  ex- 
pressions of  animals,  by  means  of  sound,  or  noise, 
should  differ,  in  order  that  their  safety  might  be  pro- 
vided for,  by  the  tone  or  character  of  utterance  giving 
notice  of  the  approach  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The 
term  toire,  in  its  strictest  sense, can  only  properly  be 
applied  to  the  voice  of  man,  a  perfectly  distinct  attri- 
bute, and  rather  the  effect  of  mental  effort  than  of 
mere  mechanical  capability  ;  for  the  organs  by  which 
sound  is  produced  in  all  the  quadrupeds  are  very 
nearly  the  same  in  construction  as  those  in  man. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  human  voice  is 
governed,  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engrating, 
which  shows  a  section  of  the  head  and  throat;   sound 


ttCTION    Or    1HI    HUMAN    UF.AD. 


*  Part  or  Um  corerinia  of  Um  brain. 
■  The  chamber  where  loand  it  mo- 

•mv* 

o  One  of  the  eforeW  twain. 
r  Th*  entrance  to  the  mouth. 

•  The  upper  part  of  the  rnophfaa. 


or  food-pipe,  that   leads  to  the 

thmrarh 
f  The  »piual  marrow 
T  The  upiM-t  part  of  the  windpipe, 
wv  The  bonce  of  the  neck. 
(  The  tongue. 


being  thus  produced.  The  air,  when  forcibly  driven 
from  the  lungs  along  the  windpijic,  (of  which  t  re- 
presents the  upper  part,)  is  partially  arrested  in 
its  progress  before  it  reaches  the  larynx,  or  upper 
opening  into  the  mouth,  by  two  bundles  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  called  chorda  vocales,  which  arc  stretched 
across  each  side  of  the  interior  of  the  windpipe  ;  c 
represents  the  fibres  on  the  left  side ;  these  two 
bundles,  by  contracting  or  enlarging  the  orifice, 
cause  the  air  to  produce  a  shrill  or  a  deep-toned 
sound.  But  this  is  not  voice;  it  is  merely  sound, 
and,  as  already  observed,  is  a  faculty  common  to 
man  and  brute. 

In  the  monkey-tribe  the  apparatus  we  have  been 
describing  is  more  complex,  and  this  very  com- 
plexity would  Mads*  tha  production  of  articulate 
sounds  much  more  dillii  ult,  even  supposing  it  was 
assisted  by  the  powers  of  reason.     In   the  cat,  im- 


mediately behind  the  chorda  vocales,  two  very  fine 
membranes  are  stretched,  which,  when  the  breath  is 
driven  gently  through  the  windpipe,  produce  the 
sound  we  call  Moling.  'Hie  thickness  of  form  as- 
sumed by  the  different  parts  of  which  this  portion 
of  the  windpipe  is  constructed  in  the  pig,  causes  the 
sound  produced  to  be  a  grunt.  In  the  mule  and  ass 
there  is  a  singular  cavity,  over  a  portion  of  which  a 
thin  membrane  is  stretched,  like  the  parchment  of  a 
drum-head  ;  this  causes  those  discordant  sounds  for 
which  these  animals  are  noted.  The  bat  is  entirely 
(or  nearly  so,)  without  the  chord*  vocales,  and  conse- 
quently a  bat  is  almost  mute. 

The  uttering  of  articulate  sounds  or  words  is  per- 
formed by  the  assistance  of  the  tongue,  the  throat, 
and  the  lips.  Sound  is,  in  the  first  instance,  pro- 
duced, as  already  observed,  by  the  air  passing  be- 
tween the  chorda  locales;  this  sound  is  afterwards 
modified  by  its  admission  into  the  cavity  a,  which 
is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or  diminished  at  will. 
On  leaving  this  receptacle,  the  sound  receives  an 
articulate  form  through  the  agency  of  the  throat,  the 
tongue,  and  the  lips;  when  driven  suddenly  into  the 
mouth  through  the  opening  n  of  the  throat,  a 
guttural  .sound  is  produced,  as  in  the  ch  in  the  Scot,  h 
word  loch,  a  lake  :  the  tongue  and  palate  are  em- 
ployed in  producing  what  have  been  called  liquid  or 
palatial  sounds,  such  asLDT,  and  the  lips  in  pro- 
ducing the  labials,  as  p  it.  iS.c. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  articulate  sounds,  show- 
ing the  elements  of  all  spoken  language. 


row. 

ralahal. 

(iulttrnl. 

V 

T 

at 

n 

D  J. 

G 

M 
F 

N 
th   S  sh 

"9 
ch 

V 

Pr 

th  z  j 

R 

gh 
ghr 

In  the  case  of  birds,  the  sounds  are  not  produced 
at  the  larynx,  but  proceed  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
windpipe;  this  acts  something  after  the  manner  of 
a  trombone,  which  produces  a  graver  or  more  acute 
sound  by  the  sliding  movement  of  part  of  its  tube. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  birds  arc  provided  with  a 
scries  of  muscles  to  regulate  the  length  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  differing  in  number  and  capacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  vocal  powers  of  the  bird.  Mr.  Yarrel,  to 
whose  able  paper  in  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Linnaan  Trans- 
actions we  are  indebted  for  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, says,  "  Various  inequalities  of  size  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  tube  (windpipe)  in  some 
.species,  producing,  as  might  be  expected,  a  parti- 
cular effect  on  the  voice,  and  the  length  of  the  tube 
deserves  consideration.  Thus,  shrill  notes  are  pro- 
duced by  short  tubes,  and  vice  vcrsd;  the  first  are 
possess "d  by  the  Singing  Birds,  and  the  reverse  by 
the  Waders  and  Swimmers  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  has  also  its  influence,  large  tubes  producing 
notes  low  in  the  scale,  and  vice  vcrsd.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  tube  itself  has  also  to  be  considered, 
though  some  anomalies  present  themselves.  Those 
birds  possessing  strong  and  broad  cartilages,  or  bony 
rings,  have  monotonous  and  loud  voices,  while  the 
more  slender  rings,  with  enlarged  spaces  between 
them,  allow  a  freedom  of  motion  producing  a  cor- 
responding variety  in  the  scale  of  tone." 

The  muscles,  with  which  the  orifice  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe  of  birds  is  governed,  arc  uni- 
formly two  in  number  (see  </  fig.  1);  these  serve  to 
close  the  opening,  but  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  vary  from   one  pair  to  five.     There  are   several 
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birds  that  possess  no  true  muscles  of  voice  as,  tm 
distance,  *M  King  of  the  Vulture..  (fig  -J.)  lie 
engraving  shows  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe  |  the 


ri(.  i. 


pi«  t. 


PI*.  3.' 


putl  a  a  that  brunch  off  at  the  bottom  arc  called  the 
lie,  and  lead  to  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs. 
The  Spoonbill  is  another  instance  of  a  bird  without 
the-.-    muscles,   but    its  windpipe  is    very   long,   and 
curiously  twisted. 


.n  ap|>earing  to  be  a  difference  in  siie;  ng.  7 
tins  apparatus  in  a  EUran. 


HiMirir*  or  Tin  irouMin.t.. 


In  most  birds,  at  that  part  of  the  windpipe  where  it 
branches  off  to  pa  to  the  sfngt,  a  hone,  eallcd  the 
bone  of  divaricatim.  is  found  ;  Ig,  I  shows  this  bone 
in  the  Raven,  bat  anions;  the  pnrrot  tribe  this  curious 
hone  is  wanting.  Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the  same  part 
of  the  windpipe  in  the  Yellow  Maccaw. 

Among  birds  with  one  pair  of  muscles  we  may 
include  Falcons,  Owls,  Poultry,  Swimming  Birds,  he. ; 
represents  an  apparatus  of  this  description.  The 
engraving  in  the  next  column  shows  the  curiously- 
twisted  windpipe  of  the  Curassow ;  this  bird  has 
but  one  pair  of  muscles.  The  windpipe  of  the 
Gannet  (fig.  6,)  is  an  instance  of  one  with  two  pair 
of  musi  1 


rsj  a 


pit  i 


rif.7. 


The  birds  with  three  pair  of  muscles  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  Parrot  tribes.  In  these  birds  the 
muscles  are  so  arranged,  as  to  allow  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  windpipe  being  pressed  into  a  very 
narrow  compass  ;  this  gives  them  the  power  of  utter- 
ing those  shrill  and  piercing  cries  for  which  they  are 
so  well  noted. 

The  organ  in  its  more  complex  state,  with  five 
pair  of  muscles,  is  possessed  by  Crows,  Starlings, 
Thrushes,   and   all  the  Singing  Birds,  the  only  dis- 


wixnriri  or  tiii 
vrxviT  unci. 


wrsopir-i  or  cv«a»ow. 


The  curious  enlargement  in  the  windpipe  of  the 
Velvet  Duck  no  doubt  produces  a  modification  in  the 
voice  of  that  bird. 


THE  PLAGUE  OF  FLIES. 
"We  cannot,"  says  Bruce,  "read  the  history  of  the 
plagues  which  God  brought  upon  Pharaoh  by  the 
hands  of  Moses,  without  being  struck  with  a  singu- 
larity, a  very  principal  one,  which  attended  this  plague 
of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  this  time,  and  by  means 
of  this  insect,  that  God  said  he  would  separate  his 
people  from  the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem,  that 
then  a  law  was  given  to  them,  that  fixed  the  limits  of 
their  habitation.  It  is  well  known  that  the  land  of 
Goshen,  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  land  of 
pasture,  which  was  not  tilled  or  sown,  because  it  was 
not  overflowed  by  the  Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by 
the  Nile  was  the  black  earth  of  the  valley  of  Egypt ;  and 
it  was  here  that  God  confined  the  flies ;  for,  he  says,  it 
shall  be  a  sign  of  this  separation  of  the  people,  which  he 
had  then  made,  that  not  one  fly  should  be  seen  in 
the  sand  or  pasture-ground,  the  land  of  Goshen;  and 
this  kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge  of  all 
cattle  emigrating  from  the  black  earth  to  the  lower 
part  of  Atbara.  Isaiah  indeed  says,  that  the  fly  shall 
be  in  all  the  desert  places,  and,  consequently,  the 
sands ;  yet  this  was  a  particular  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence to  answer  a  special  end,  the  desolation  of 
Egypt,  and  was  not  a  repeal  of  the  general  law,  but 
a  confirmation  of  it  ;  it  was  an  exception  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  a  limited  time. — Isaiah  vii.  18, 19. 
This  insect  is  called  Zimb,  in  modern  or  vulgar 
Arabic.  It  is  in  size  very  little  larger  than  a  bee, 
of  a  thicker  proportion,  and  the  wings,  which  are 
broader   than  those  of  a   bee,  are  placed  separate. 
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like  those  of  a  fly;  they  are  of  pure  gauze,  with- 
out colour  or  spot  upon  MB  ;  the  head  is  large,  the 
upper  jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a 
strong  pointed  hair  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long;  the  lower  jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs, 
and  this  pcucil  of  hairs,  when  joined  together,  makes 
a  resistance  to  the  finger  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
strong  hog's  bristle.  Its  legs  are  serrated  in  (he  in- 
side, and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair,  or  down. 
It  has  no  sting,  though  it  seems  to  be  rather  of  the 
bee  kind ;  but  its  motion  is  more  rapid  and  sudden 
than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  the  gad- 
fly in  England.  There  is  something  particular  in  the 
sound  or  buzzing  of  this  insect.  It  is  a  jarring  noise, 
together  with  a  humming,  proceeding,  probably,  from 
a  vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout. 

"  As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  its  buzzing 
ard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  food,  and  run 
wildly  about  the  plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  fright,  and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains  hut 
ive  the  black  earth,  and  to  hasten  down  to  the 
sands  of  Atbara;  and  there  they  remain  while  the 
rains  last,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue 
them  further.  The  camel,  emphatically  called  by  the 
Arabs,  '  the  Ship  of  the  Desert,'  though  of  great  size 
and  strength,  and  with  his  body  covered  with  a  thick 
skin,  defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  still  he  is  not 
capable  to  sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly  makes 
with  his  pointed  proboscis.  He  must  lose  no  time 
in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara  ;  for,  when  once 
attacked  by  this  fly,  his  body,  head,  and  legs,  swell 
out  into  large  bosses,  which  break  and  putrefy,  to  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  creature. 

"  Even  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  enormous  bulk,  and  the  vast  quantity 
of  food  and  water  they  always  need,  cannot  shift  to 
desert  and  dry  places  as  the  season  may  require,  are 
obliged  to  roll  themselves  in  mud  or  mire,  which, 
when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  armour,  and  enables 
them  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  winged 
assassin :'  nevertheless,  many  of  them  are  covered 
with  tubercles,  in  consequence  of  its  attacks." 

Bryant  says,  "  The  land  of  Goshen  was  a  tongue- 
like  piece  of  land,  where  the  Nile  first  divided  at  a 
place  called  Cercasora.  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay 
above  ;  and  Mesrc,  or  Lower  Egypt,  was  in  a  line 
downward.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  pre- 
'1  this  intermediate  land  from  flies,  which 
swarmed  both  above  and  below." — Elucidations  of  the 
Sacred  Volume. 

A  MAN  OVERBOARD. 
Sailors  arc  men  of  rough  habits,  hut  their  feelings 
are  not  by  any  means  so  coarse;  if  they  possess  little 
prudence  or  worldly  consideration,  they  are  likewise 
very  free  from  selfishness;  generally  speaking,  too, 
they  are  much  attached  to  one  another,  and  will  make 
great  sacnf  ea  to  their  messmates  or  shipmates  when 
opportunities  occur. 

I  remember  once,  when  cruising  off  Terceira  in 
the  Endymion,  that  a  man  fell  overboard  and  was 
drowned.  After  the  usual  confusion,  and  long  search 
in  vain,  the  boats  were  hoisted  up,  and  the  hands 
called  to  make  sail.  I  was  officer  af  the  forecastle, 
and  on  looking  about  to  sec  if  all  the  men  were  at 
their  station,  missed  one  of  the  foretop  men.  Just 
at  that  moment  I  observed  some  one  curled  up,  and 
apparently  hiding  himself  under  the  bow  of  the 
barge,  between  the  boat  and  the  booms.  "  Ilili 
said,  "who  arr  you-  What  arc  you  doing  there, 
you  sknEbtr  1     Why  are  you  not  at  your  staaoo 

"  I  am  not  skulking,  sir,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  the 
furrows  in  whose  bronzed  and  weathcrbeateu  cheek 


were  running  down  with  tears.  The  man  we  had 
just  lost  had  been  his  messmate  and  friend,  he  told 
me,  for  ten  years.  I  begged  his  pardon,  in  full  sin- 
i.rity.  for  having  used  such  harsh  words  to  him  at 
such  a  moment,  and  bid  him  go  below  to  his  birth 
for  the  rv-t  of  the  day. — "  Never  mind,  sir,  never 
mind,"  saiil  the  kind  hearted  seaman,  "  it  can't  be 
helped.  You  meant  no  harm,  sir.  I  am  as  well  on 
deck  as  below.  Bill's  gone  sir,  but  I  m«s4  do  my 
duty."  So  saying,  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  js. 
twice  or  thrice  across  his  eyes,  and  mustering  bis 
grief  within  his  breast,  walked  to  his  station  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

rn  the  same  ship  and  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  people  were  bathing  along  side  in  a  calm  at  sea. 
It  is  customary  on  such  occasions  to  spread  a 
studding-sail  on  the  water,  by  means  of  lines  from 
the  fore  and  main  yard  urms,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  either  cannot  swim,  or  who  are  not  expert  in 
this  art,  so  very  important  to  all  seafaring  people. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  ship's  boys  wire  floundering 
about  in  the  sails,  and  sometimes  even  venturing 
beyond  the  leech  rope.  One  of  the  hast  of  these 
urchins,  but  not  the  least  courageous  of  their  number, 
when  taunted  by  his  more  skilful  companions  with 
being  afraid,  struck  out  boldly  beyond  the  prescribed 
bounds.  He  had  not  gone  much  further  than  his 
own  length,  however,  along  the  surface  of  the 
fathomless  sea,  when  his  heart  failed  him,  poor  little 
man;  and  along  with  his  confidence  away  also  went 
his  power  of  keeping  his  head  above  the  water.  So 
down  he  sank  rapidly,  to  the  speechless  horror  of 
the  other  boys,  who,  of  course,  could  lend  the  drown- 
ing child  no  help. 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle,  a  tall,  fine-looking, 
hard-a- Weather  fellow,  was  standing  on  the  shank  of 
the  sheet  anchor  with  his  arms  across,  and  his  well- 
ranuehed  canvass  hat  drawn  so  much  over  his  eyes, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was  awake  or 
merely  dozing  in  the  sun,  as  he  leaned  his  back 
against  the  fore-topmast  backstay.  The  seaman, 
however,  had  been  attentively  watching  the  young 
party  all  the  time,  and  rather  fearing  that  mi- 
might  comic  from  their  rashness,  he  had  grunted  out 
a  warning  to  them  from  time  to  time,  to  which  they 
paid  no  sort  of  attention.  At  last  he  desisted,  saying 
they  might  drown  themselves  if  they  had  a  mind,  for 
never  a  bit  would  he  help  them ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  sinking  figure  of  the  adventurous  little  boy  catch 
his  eye,  than,  diver-fashion,  he  joined  the  palms  of 
his  hands  over  his  head,  inverted  his  position  in  one 
instant,  and  urging  himself  into  swifter  motion  by  a 
smart  push  with  his  feet  against  the  anchor,  shot 
head  foremost  into  the  water.  The  poor  lad  sank  so 
rapidly,  that  he  was  at  least  a  couple  of  fathoms 
under  the  surface  before  he  was  arrested  by  the  grip 
of  the  sailor,  who  soon  rose  again,  bearing  the  be- 
wildered boy  in  his  hand,  and  calling  to  the  other 
youngsters  to  take  better  care  of  their  companion, 
chucked  him  right  into  the  belly  of  the  sail  in  the 
midst  of  the  party.  The  fore-sheet  was  hanging  in 
the  calm,  nearly  into  the  water,  and  by  it  the  dripj 
■raman  scrambled  up  again  to  his  old  birth  on 
anchor,  shook  himself  like  a  gnat  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  then  jumping  on  the  deck,  proceeded  serosa  the 
forecastle  to  bhift  himself. 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  he  was  stopped  by  tin- 
marine  officer,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  transac- 
tion, as  he  Bat  :.  gangway  hammocks  watch- 
ing the  swimmers,  and  trying  to  get  his  own  concent 
to  undergo  the  labour  of  undressing.  Said  tin- 
soldier  to  the  sailor,  "  That  was  very  well  done  of 
you,   my   man,  and    right  well    deserves   a  glass  of 
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v  «<>  to  the  gun-room  steward  an  you  pass  | 
ami  tell  liim  it  >~  mj  order*   to  fill  you  out  ■  Mil 
nor-westcr."     The  soldier's  offer  was  kindly  in 
lint  rath,  r  clumsily  timed,  at  least  so  though!  ] 
i, u  (hough  he  inclined  his  head  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  ait.niii.ii,  and  instinctively  touched  hi 
when  ipoken  to  by  an  oilier,  he  made  no  reply  till 
nut   of  the   marini  i  hearing,  when  he   lOTghQUj  ot 
rather  chuckled  out  to  the  people  near  him,  "Does 

.ml  gentleman  suppose  I'll  toko  a  glass  of  grog 

iving  a  boy'B  life." 

|  t'tiTAiN  Uian.  Mali  .J 


Ilo\V  TO  APPRECIATE  PRAISE. 
Thk  most  sincere  pralae  can  givn  little  pleaann  when 
it    cannot   be  considered  as  some  sort  of  proof  of 
eworthiness.     It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  tliat, 
i    ignorance   01  mistake,    esteem    ami  admiration 
should,  in  some  way  <>r  other,  !><•  beatowed  spoil  u~ 
If  we  arc  const  ious  thai  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  ao 
favourably   thought  of,  and  that,   if  the  truth   were 
known,    W<   should   be  regarded  with   very  <ln! 
sentiments,  our  satisfaction  is   far   from    being  com- 
plete.     The  man  who  applauds   us  .  itlier  for   a.  tions 
Which  we  did  not  perform,  or   for  motives  whieh   had 

urt  of  influence  upon  our  conduct,  applaud*  not 

US,    hut   another   person.      We  can  derive   no  « 

■  ii  from  his  praises.  To  us  they  should  be 
more  mortifying  than  any  censure,  and  should  per- 
petually call  to  our  minds  the  most  humbling  of  all 
i  tions,  the  reflection  of  what  we  ought  to  he,  hut 
What  We  Ut  not.  A  woman  who  paints,  could  derive, 
one  should  imagine,  but  little  gratification  from  com- 
pliments paid  to  h.r  complexion,  These,  we  should 
lUght  rather  to  put  her  in  mind  of  the  senti- 
ments which  her  real  complexion  would  excite,  and 
mortify  hei  the  more  by  the  contrast.  To  be  pleased 
with  such  groundless  applause  is  a  proof  of  the  most 
superficial  levity  and  weakness. 

As  ignorant  and  groundless  praise  can  give  no 
solid  joy,  no  satisfaction  that  will  hear  any  serious 
exam  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  often  gives  real 
comfort  to  reflect,  that  though  no  praise  should 
ally  be  bestowed  upon  us,  our  conduct,  however, 
been  such  as  to  deceive  it,  and  has  been  In  every 
ect  suitable  to  those  measures  and  rules  by  which 
praise  and  approbation  are  naturally  and  commonly 
bestowed.  We  are  pleased,  not  only  with  praise,  hut 
with  liaving  done  what  is  praiseworthy.  We  are 
pleased  to  think  that  we  have  rendered  ourselves  the 
natural  objects  of  approbation,  though  no  approbation 
should  ever  actually  he  bestowed  upon  us:  and  we 
arc  mortified  to  reflect  that  we  have  justly  merited 
the  blame  of  those  we  live  with,  though  that,  sen- 
timent should  never  actually  he  exerted  against  us. 
Dr.  Adam  Smith. 


THE  COINAGE  OF  MONEY. 
II. 

Thk  coining  being  completed  in  the  manner  described 
in  a  former  paper*,  the  money  has  to  pass  through 
the  trial  by  pixj  this  trial,  which  is  public,  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  practice  as  far  hack  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  who  issued  ■  writ  com- 
manding the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  "  take  with 
them  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  (then  master  of  the  mint,) 
and  straightway  before  they  retired  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  open  the  boxes  of  the  assay  of  London 
and  Canterbury,  and  to  make  the  assay  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  king's  council  were  wont  to  do,  and  to 
*  Sen  Saturday  Magatini,  Vol.  V11I.,  p.  153. 


take  an  account  thereof,  ao  that  they  might  be  abla 
Mils  the   king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he 
should  please." 

Passing  by  the  manner  in  which  this  trial  was  con- 
dm  ted,  we  shall  extract  the  following  account  of  the 
mod.  in  pra.  tae,  from  a  paper  in  the  Archatologia, 
published  by  the  if  Antiquaries. 

Upon  a  memorial  being  'presented  by  the  master 
of  the  mint,  praying  for  a  trial  of  the  pix,  the  chan- 
cellor of  th  pier  moves  his  majesty  in  coum  il 
to  that  purpose.  A  summons  is  then  issued  to  certain 
member*  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  meet  at  the  house 
which  is  now  allotted  to  the  office  of  the  receiv. 
the  |, a  -  in  the  king's  Exchequer,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  ion  noon  on  a  certain  day.  A  precept  is  likewise 
directed  by  tin  I,, ml  High  Chancellor  to  the  wardens 
of  the  (ioldsmith's  Company,  requiring  them  to 
attend  and  set  down  the  names  of  a  competent  num- 
ber of  sufficient  and  able  freemen  of  their  company, 
skilful  to  judge  of,  and  to  present  the  defaults  of  the 
coins,  if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  the  jury  to 
attend  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  number  is 
usually  twenty-five,  of  which  the  assay-master  of  the 
company  is  always  one. 

When  the  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  the  Gold- 
smith's Company  returns  the  pre.  ept,  together  with 
the  list  of  names  :  the  jury  is  called  over  and  twelve 
persons  are  sworn.  The  president  then  gives  his 
charge,  which  was  formerly  general  like  the  oath,  to 
examine  by  fire,  by  water,  by  touch,  or  by  weight,  or 
by  all  or  by  some  of  them,  in  the  most  just  manner, 
whether  the  monies  were  made  according  to  the  in- 
denture and  standard  trial-pieces,  and  within  the 
remedies  f.  But  in  1754,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
Talbot  directed  the  jury  to  express  precisely  how 
much  the  money  was  within  the  remedies,  and  the 
practice   which   he  thus   enjoined  is   still  continued. 

The  other  parts  of  the  charge  necessarily  vary, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  president  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

When  it  is  concluded,  the  pix  is  delivered  to  the 
jury,  and  the  court  is  commonly  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  the  president,  where  the  verdict  is  returned. 

The  pix  has  been  prepared  at  the  mint  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  weigher  and  teller  select  at 
random  a  pound  by  tale,  that  is,  so  many  pieces  as 
would,  if  correct,  weigh  one  pound  troy  weight,  of 
gold  and  silver  from  each  journey  weight.  This  is 
very  accurately  weighed  by  the  proper  officer,  and 
the  amount  over  or  under  of  each  pound  is  duly  en- 
tered; if  they  are  found  to  be  within  the  remedy, 
the  comptroller  selects  several  pieces  at  random  from 
each  pound,  and  weighs  them  in  a  very  accurate 
balance,  when,  if  any  are  found  wanting  in  weight, 
they  arc  returned  to  be  rccoincd  at  the  expense  of  the 
moueyers.  If  all  is  right,  two  pieces  arc  now  selected 
from  each  pound,  one  for  the  king's  assay-master, 
and  the  other,  scaled  in  a  packet,  is  placed  in  the  pix 
box. 

The  jury  having  received  the  pix,  retire  to  the 
court-room  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  whither  the 
pix  is  removed,  together  with  the  weights  of  the 
K\ehcqucr  and  Mint,  and  where  the  scales  which  are 
upon  this  occasion  are  suspended,  the  beam  of 
which  is  so  delicate,  that  it  will  turn  with  six  grains 
when  loaded  with  the  whole  of  those  weights,  to  the 
amount  of  481b.  8oz.  in  each  scale. 

The  jury  being  seated,  the  indenture,  or  the  warrant, 
under  which  the  master  has  acted,  is  read.  Then 
the  pix  is  opened,  and  the  money  is  given  into  the 

t  The  rtmttl))  means  a  certain  weight,  either  under  or  over  tbs 
true  weight,  which  is  allowed  on  account  of  ihc  nece»ary  imper- 
fection in  every  process,  when  conducted  on  a  Terr  extensive  ical*. 
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hand*  of  the  foreman,  who  read*  aluud  the  indorse- 
ment,  and  compares  it  with  the  account  which  lies 
before  him  He  then  delivers  the  parcel  to  one  of 
the  jury,  who  opens  it  and  examines  whether  the 
contents  agree  with  the  endorsement. 

Whan  ull  the  parcels  have  been  opened  and  found 
to  be  right,  the  monies  contained  in  them  are  mixed 
together  in  wooden  bowls,  and  afterwards  weighed. 

Out  of  the  monies  thus  weighed,  the  jury  take  a 
certain  number  of  each  specie*  of  coin,  amounting 
to  a  pound  weight,  for  the  assay  of  fire;  and  the 
indented  trial-piece*  of  gold  and  silver,  of  the  dates 
specified  in  the  indenture,  being  produced  by  the 
proper  officer,  a  sufficient  quantity  is  cut  from  either 
of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  with  it  the 
pouud  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  which  is  to  be  tried 
(after  having  been  previously  melted  and  prepared,) 
by  the  usual  methods  of  assay. 

Wan  that  operation  is  finished,  the  jury  return 
their  verdict,  wherein  they  state  the  manner  in  which 
the  coins  they  have  examined  have  been  found  to 
vary  from  the  weight  and  fineness  required  by  the 
indenture,  and  whether  and  how  much  the  variations 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  the  remedies  which  are  allowed  ; 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  verdict,  the  master's 
quietus  is  either  granted  or  withheld. 

The  Making  of  the  Dies. 

The  preparation  of  the  dies  with  which  the  coin  is 
struck,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  means  by 
which  the  useful  arts  have  been  improved  by  the  re- 
searches of  science  Formerly  the  die  employed  in 
striking  the  coin  was  the  direct  work  of  the  medallist, 
or  die- sinker;  and,  consequently,  in  case  it  was  broken 
by  accident  in  the  course  of  the  work,  (and  this  is 
far  from  an  uncommon  occurrence,)  a  new  die  had 
to  be  engraved,  and  thus  the  perfect  identity  in  the 
impression  on  the  coin,  in  the  case  of  an  extensive 
issue  of  money,  was  almost  impossible,  for  the  most 
skilful  artist  would  be  unable  to  produce  two  dies 
exactly  similar  in  all  respects. 

The  method  now  employed  is  to  engrave  the  original 
die  on  the  purest  soft  steel  that  can  be  procured  j  and 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  die  of  a  coin  of  the 
size  of  a  half-crown,  the  engraving,  or  rather  sinking 
the  dies  for  the  head,  and  the  reverse  of  the  coin, 
will  occupy  the  time  of  an  experienced  hand  for  the 
space  of  from  four  to  six  months.  These  dies  being 
finished,  the  next  process  is  to  harden  the  steel  of 
which  they  are  formed,  and  this  is  the  most  uncertain 


part  of  the  operation.  To  effect  this,  the  steel  is 
heated  to  a  bright  cherry-heat,  and  plunged  suddenly 
Into  very  cold  water :  it  is  then  annealed  or  softened 
by  exposure  to  a  regulated  degree  of  heat,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  less  brittle. 

The  great  danger  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  the 
bracking  or  warping  of  the  steel  in  its  sudden  transi- 
tion from  heat  to  cold  ;  supposing  all  1:  ded, 
and  the  dies  are  annealed,  other  pieces  of  soft  steel 
are  prepared,  and  raised  impressions  in  basso  relievo, 
low-relirf,  are  produced  on  these,  by  employing  the 
original  dies,  in  the  die-strikiug-press,  to  impress 
their  work  on  the  new  pieces  of  soft  steel.  These 
impressions  in  soft  steel  being  made  circular  in  a 
turning-lathe,  are  in  their  turn  hardened  and  annealed, 
and  form  the  matrix,  or  mother-die,  from  which  others 
are  produced. 

The  last  impression  (the  matrix)  on  hardened  steel  is, 
as  our  description  shows,  a  raised  rcweeeutation  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  original  die,  and  of  course  a  per 
fed  facsimile,  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  the  head  or  the 
rae  of  the  future  coin.  The  die  striking-pres*  is 
again  employed  In  producing  sunken  impressions  of 
the  hardened  raised  impression  of  the  original  Oil 
soft  steel,  which,  after  being  in  their  turns  worked  in 
a  lathe,  are  employed,  without  being  hardened,  in 
coining  the  money. 

The  Milling-press  described  in  a  former  paper 
is  no  longer  used  at  the  Royal  Mint,  the  milling 
on  the  edges  of  the  coin  being  now  elicited  at  the 
time  of  striking  the  impression,  by  means  of  an 
engraved  ring  or  collar,  the  opening  of  the  ring  being 
somewhat  less  in  diameter  than  the  blank  which  forms 
the  coin. 

At  present,  there  arc  five  of  the  eight  coining- 
1  at  work  on  the  coinage  of  the  new  silver 
fourpencc.  Each  press  is  capable  of  coining  seventy 
a  minute,  or  on  the  average  about  four  thousand  an 
hour ;  so  that  supposing  them  to  be  at  work  ten 
hours  each  day,  the  daily  produce  of  the  five  would 
be  equal  to  two  hundred  thousand,  or  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  a  week. 

The  brass  coins  of  the  Romans  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  weights  as  well  as  coins,  one  of  the  largest,  the 
as,  being  one  pound  in  weight ;  the  next,  semis,  half- 
pound,  or  six  ounces;  quadrans,  three  ounces;  sextans, 
two  ounces ;  and  uncia,  or  one  ounce.  But  we  shall 
notice  this  subject  more  fully  in  a  future  number ;  the 
engraving  shows  the  Roman  as  libralis,  that  is,  the  as 
of  one  pound  weight. 
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JWwi  us   and   Customs   or  the  Natives  con- 
tinued. —  The    Corruduhee,    or    National 

1)  IXCK. 

I  w  as  once  present  at  one  of  these  dances,  and  a 
limn'  extraordinary  spectacle  was  never  beheld  by 
Europeans.  The  accompanying  (ketch  is  a  very  fair 
representation  of  the  commencement  of  the  scene; 
and  as  it  may  tend  to  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  character  of  these  savages,  I 
xvill  endeavour  to  ghra  as  detailed  and  concise  a 
description  of  what  I  witnessed,  as  my  memory  xvill 
allow. 

There  were  more  than  a  hundred  blacks  collected 
together  on  this  occasion,  and  the  place  chosen  seemed 
very  suited  to  the  purpose,  being  a  small  open  spot, 
dear  of  timber,  and  clothed  frith  rich  verdure,  but 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  darkness  of  the  forest. 
Having  been  known  to  several  of  them  at  the  expense 
of  a  little  tobacco,  I  was  permitted,  together  with  two 
or  three  of  my  men,  to  be  a  looker-on  at  the  cere- 
mony. Hut  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  intru- 
sion of  the  white  man  on  these  occasions  is  far  from 
being  Lked  or  allowed,  and  that  there  arc  ceremonies 
of  a  superstitious  nature  amongst  them,  which  no 
European  lias  ever  witnessed.  The  blacks  selected 
for  these  purposes  sequestered  places,  where  they 
were  the  least  likely  to  be  disturbed.     And  now,  that 
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the  interior  of  that  country  is  becoming  so  well 
known,  and  inhabited  by  settlers,  it  is  most  probable 
that  all  their  old  customs  and  usages  will  be  re- 
linquished and  forgotten,  and  that  they  themselves, 
in  a  few  years,  will  vanish,  like  the  kangaroo,  before 
the  track  of  their  more  polished  invaders. 

The  men  of  the  once  hostile  tribe  were  the  specta- 
tors ;  and  these  seated  themselves,  wrapped  in  their 
opossum-cloaks,  around,  in  a  semicircular  form.  The 
oldest  of  them,  I  observed,  appeared  to  take  their 
places  nearest  each  end  of  the  semicircle.  Imme- 
diately before  them,  bright  fires  of  dried  bark  were 
kept  burning,  by  boys  who  constantly  supplied  the 
fuel ;  and  behind  the  fires  was  the  stage,  or 
place  of  action.  The  whole  scene,  indeed,  in  the 
arrangement,  very  much  resembled  a  theatre ;  the 
brilliant  reflection  of  the  fire  upon  the  trees  end 
foliage,  and  figures  of  the  men,  contrasted  with  the 
darkness  which  reigned  all  around,  gave  a  strong, 
beautiful,  and  strange  effect.  The  women,  how. 
who  form  the  orchestra,  were  placed  on  one  side,  and 
almost  concealed  from  view,  but  so  situated,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  yells  of  their  shrill  voices,  and  the  horrid 
noises  which  they  made  by  the  clashing  of  sticks,  and 
whirling  En  the  air  pieces  of  wood  fastened  to  a 
string,  could  not  only  be  distinctly  heard,  but  added 
considerably  to  the  wild  effect  and  savage  strangeness 
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of  this  not  turnul  revel.  The  men  who  Uke  part  in 
the  acting,  besmear  themselves  with  u  kind  of  White 
ilmlk  or  pigment,  and  seemingly  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  as  frightful  and  as  hideous  as  possible,  by 
their  mode  of  pointing. 

H  i-  waited  some  time  in  patient  anxiety  lor  the 
commencement  nt  the  performance,  whin  some  of  the 
seated  spectators  were  looking  very  serious  and  atten- 
tive, others  enjoying  a  smoke,  and  some  chattering 
and  laughing  as  if  much  pleased.  Presently,  however, 
a  dead  sill  nee  on  the  part  of  the  company  caused  all 
eyes  to  be   directed    towards    the   stage,  when    at   the 

-nt .  eight  of  the  actors  made  their  appeanu. 
and   so   suddenly  did  they  rush  from    darkness   into 
the   blaze  of  the  fire,   that   one   could  almost  fancy 

the  around.      As   tiny 
1    before    the    fire*,    nil    placing    thoi 
similar  attitudes,  the  i  nig  and   really 

,.  ilul.      They    appeared    like    liiinu    tkelel 
The    noises    of    the    women    commenced,   and   the 
■kins;     tutor-,    with    their    arms    and 
and  making  a  sort  of  tremulous   mul 
f   tin  it-    bodies    (especially    at    their    knees 
and  i  ■'  ir  order  round 

whroo  !  •  r  whirrow, 

a  Itoise  bearing  son  lame  to  the  sound  of  n 

1  keeping  time  with  the  barbarous 
reiki  and  dashing  of  the  invisible  orclu 

y  continued  capering  In  Various  forms  and  atti- 

-  trim  one  side  to  the  other  of  the   fire   for  the 

ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  grinning,  TO 
hi««ing.  hooting,  and  showing  the  most  terrible  coun- 
tenances imaginable;  when,  I  suppose  from  ex- 
haustion, or  for  the  sake  of  a  change,  they  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  before  appeared.  All  was 
again  silent  tor  n  few  minutes;  the  women  then  com- 
menced a  dillervnt  yell,  or  tune;  and  a  d07.cn  or  more 
of  boys  appeared  on  tli  skipping  and  caper- 

Bag  In  imitation  of  the  men.    They  appeared  ambitious 
n  the  exercise,  and  the  old  blacks  were  de- 
lighted at  their  performance,  which   ean«ed  a  sort  of 
giggle  mining  t  tors,  and  ended  in  a  general 

-   applause.     'I  [,   hut 

1 1  rent  manoeuvre  or  scene.  They  each 
carried  a  little  leafy  bush,  and  made  their  entrance 
one  after  another,  hopping  like  kangaroos;  and  it 
appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  a  special  part  of  their 
actions  to  imitate  that  animal.  They  continued  hop- 
ping about,  crossing  one  another,  and  shaking  the 
bushes  in  each  other's  faces  for  some  time,  when  the 
scene  again  changed  and,  dropping  the  little  bran 
they  all  stood  iu  a  row,  with  their  right  hands  held 
up  above  their  heads.  They  then  commenced  stalk- 
ing, with  measured  paces,  to  and  fro  before  the  fires; 
now  bending,  now  raising  their  right  hands,  in  imi- 
tation, as  I  thought,  of  the  emu  (a  bird  similar  to 
the  ostrich,  but  not  so  large,  and  common  to  New 
..  Wales*).  The  actions  of  the  blacks  in  this 
scene  were  very  good,  and  their  positions  and  atti- 
tudes were  a  capital  resemblance  of  the  1  mu. — some- 

-  feeding,  and  again  raising  the  head  and  neck 
perfectly  erect,  as  if  to  observe  if  any  intruder  was 
approaching,  then  stalking  a  few  paces  as  if  to  con- 
sider, and  bend  and  feed  agum. 

So  ou,  for  several  hours,  they  alternately  vanished 
and  reappeared,  exhibiting  each  time  dilTercnt  ma- 
im uvrcs,  and  uttering  diilerent  noises;  and  during  the 
whole  ceremony  and  performance,  the  utmost  silt  in  K 
and  order  prevailed  amongst  tl.e  black  spectators, 
who  looked  on  with  apparent  anxiety  and  sati-t. i<  ition. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  scene  struck  me  with  wonder 
and  aina/  I  as  more  like  what  apereon  could 
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imagine  to  take  place  in  the  infernal  regions,  than  to 
hare  been  represented  in  reality  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe.  W.  It. 

The  following  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  scene,  com- 
municated by  u  settler  in  Nkw  Holland,  and  winch 

has  lately  appeared  in  n  London  Journal,  kbowa 
that  the  Corruhorec,  uml  the  supenutioui  Nts 
nected  with    it,   is  common   to  the  natives  ol 
regions,  situated   at   a  vast  distance   from   the  place 
where  it  was  witnessed  by  the  writer  of  Iht 
going  paper. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  respectable  settlers  in  the 
interior  to  encourage  a  family  of  natives  belonging  to 
the  nearest  tribe  to  remain  about  the  grounds  or  pre- 
mch  as  their  wandering  habits  will  admit  of, 
to  keep  ofl  blacks  who  might  otherwise  make 

dangerous  incursions,  anil  to  be  a  check    upon   1 
«ort    of  roguery   they   11  e,   for  they  at 

jealous  of  the  com  iet  servants  in  general,  that  no  in- 
timacy takes  pi  ,  n  tlicni.  The  head  of  this 
famil)  l)le,  and  often  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  pti                 ad  to  tickle  his   \  unity,  and 

•  his  ft  Hows.  i«  allowed 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  Upon  a  large  brass 
nt.  a  hole  in  the  circle  of  which  enables  him  to 
sluier  it  round  his  neck,  and  wear  it  like  a  breastplate 
Mr.  Winder's  black  constable  was  no  less  a  \ 
than  a  kim;.  and  his  plat  to  understand 

he  was  "  Rang  Cobra  Maitland."   1 
trary  to  the  general  custom,  over  a  blui  dui  k 

trowsers,  and  a  straw  hat  completed  his  dress.  Mr. 
Winder  told  the  king  that  he  wished  the  strangers  to 
.  corroborer,  and  desired  him  upon  an  appointed 
evening  to  bring  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men 
with  him  to  make  a  good  dance.  About  an  hour  after 
sunset  we  were  given  to  Understand  that  all  was  in 
Kadiness  to  commence,  and  we  moved  to  the  gravel- 
road  before  the  house,  where  a  carl  load  of  fire-wood 
bad  been  placed  in  readiness.  Here  we  found  Kim; 
Cobra,  and  thirty-five  fine  young  men  I 
and   five  ladies  to  make  musi 

by  their  presence   in.  \ertaons.    The 

ladies  wire  covered  with  mantles  nfskr. 

hid  only  a  slight  covering  round  the 
waist,  but  they  were  splendidly  painted  with  red 
ochre  and  chalk  in  all  sorts  of  devices  ;  the  ribs 
of  some  were  white,  and  very  extraordinary  devices 
were  painted  on  the  skins  of  the  others.  Strip. 
white  chalk  were  drawn  up  their  limbs,  and  their 
heads  were  dressed  in  every  variety  of  taste.  That 
of  many  of  them  was  with  the  help  of  tall  .:■ 
tucked  up  to  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large 
sugar-loaf,  with  a  tuft  on  the  top  ;  but  one  who 
was  called  the  chief-just  ice  had  long  hair,  and 
had  so  contrived  to  friz  it,  that  his  head  was  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  a  bushel  measure.  Several  wore 
white  feathers,  and  a  few  had  reads  stuck  across  the 
cartilage  of  the  nostrils. 

When  the  fire  got  warm,  King  Cobra,  began  to  ex- 
cite them  by  music,  which,  with  a  tctuldie,  or  small 
club,  he  drew  out  of  a  shield  math-  of  bark,  by  quick 
blows.      They    presently    passed    their   word  and   fell 

regularly  into  their  places,  and  commenced  the 
most  violent  exercise  of  their  muscjes  imaginable j 
keeping  time  and  observing  the  same  attitude  with  the 
most  wonderful  precision,  notwithstanding  the  liv- 
ipient  change  of  the  figures.  Altera  boundless  variety 
of  evolutions,  each  man  grunting  in  unison,  this  act 
1  loted  with  a  simultaneous  cry  ,-,nd  clap  of  hands. 
The  principal  attitude  in  this  dance  was  that  of  the 
hands  clasping   the  top  of  the    thigh    by  the    hip,   the 

legs  spread  wide  open,  the  knees  a  little  bent,   the 

whole  frame  rigid  ;   in   this   shape  they  sprung  from 
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tin-  ground  with  wonderful  rapidity,  their 
big  ill.'  ground  in  exw  t  time  with  the  whack*  <>l'  the 
master  of  tli<-  ceremonies      though   close  together, 
thi'v  glided  about  without  touching  mod  < »t ln-r,  and 
i.  II    mil'    innumerable    figure*,    their    faces    alwaya 

turned  to  tin-  till1. 

After    re-t    and   rrfrexliiui rat,   they  began  am 
danc<',  in  which  a  portion  of  them,  takii 
grass  in  their  mouths,  imitated  the  actions,  of  the  kan- 
garoo.    After  quiet]  -  and  bopping  aboal   for 
t while,  like  kangaroos,  they  were  followed  by  the  feat 
of  the  party,  who,  in  tlnir  real  character,  began  to 

r   the   kangaroos   la  turpriM   tiini.     The  ludi- 
crous bounds  and  manoeuvres  of  pursuit  and  i 

quits  astonishing,  and  aha  MM  ended  by  the 
pretence  of  putting  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
mi  tlie  fire  to  be  roasted.  This 
they  called  the  Kangaroo  Dunce.  They  then  gave  us 
the  Imuu  Dance,  in  which,  with  one  in  raised  lo 
form  the  neck  of  the  bird,  the  hand  twisted  so  reps*). 

-.nl    the    head,    with    the    body    stooped,    they    went 
through   nil   tl  (if  this    bird,  and   with   the 

most  amazing  effect 

'1'he  iiiusi  interesting  of  fill  the  amusements  came 
last,  anil  it  is  mi  doubt  one  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,      They   stood    in   u  semi-dross    round 

tin-  fire,  when  the  king  approached  OBC  end  of  it, 
and  with  a  wailing  voice  repeated  a  word  in  dis- 
tinct syllables,  beating  u  stroke  upon  the  shield 
oh,  namely,  "  Yul-lul-la-by."  The  word  was 
repeated  with  linn  by  (hi  man  he  addressed,  who 
Oh  syllable  used  a  different  action,  with  body  and 
arms,  so  that  at  the  fourth  syllable  he  was  down 
upon  tin-  knee.  The  king  addressed  the  next,  who 
performed  as  the  first,  who  still  kept  the  song  and 
inflexion  of  the  body, so  that  when  the  king  got  to 
the  further  end,  every  man  was  giving  the  same  note 
and  action,  and  the  whole  looked  like  one  vast 
machine  performing  its  operations  with  unerring 
accuracy.  It  was  an  incantation  of  the  most  diabolical 
appearance  imaginable.  One  of  the  gins,  or  ladies,  was 
M  excited,  that  she  took  up  a  tin  dish  upon  which  they 
had  bad  some  food,  and  with  a  large  stick  stationed 
herself  next  to  the  first  man  the  king  had  brought  to 
bis  knee,  and  supported  the  harmony,  yelling  out 
"•  Yal  lul -la -by"  in  a  truly  frightful  manner. _  When 
all  had  been  engaged  in  this  manner  for  some  time 
they  started  up  with  a  scream,  and  danced  round  the 
fire  in  a  circle,  until  every  man  of  them  smoked  as  if 
he  formed  an  essential  part  of  a  great  steam  apparatus. 
I  asked  the  king  what  this  dance  meant,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  moon  then  full  above  our  head,  and 
said,  "  Good  to  black  fellow."  No  doubt  he  would 
have  proceeded  tQ  acknowledge  that,  the  ceremony 
wns  in  honour  of  the  moon,  had  not  one  of  the  others, 
who  had  stood  his  grog  better  than  King  Cobra,  step- 
ped up  and  said,  "  New  Zealand  man's  dance."  He 
meant  the  name  to  mi-lead,  for  they  are  very  secret 
in  all  their  religious  ceremonies. 


Tun  seed  of  the  common  cowslip,  town  in  the  garden,  it  is 

well  known,  produces  numerous  varieties;  particularly 
many  with  blossoms  more  or  less  of  a  red  colour,  which 
may  he  considered  as  the  first  approach  towards  a  polyan- 
thus, and  are  often  very  brilliant  and  beautiful.  A  red- 
i  lossoincil  cowslip  in  my  garden  this  year  produced  somo 
Vary  large  heads:  I  bad  the  curiosity  lo  count  the  individual 

bios*  ilka,  and  found  them  amount  lo 

173:    there   were    two    other  stalks    ahoiu    the    same 

besides  nineteen  smaller  one-.    Tim-,  there  were  prw 
by  one  cowslip  root,  the  large  number  of  683  pips  or  blos- 
:   vis.,  three  large  bunches  containing  17  teach,  and 
nineteen  smaller   ones   producing  together    166. — Rkv. 
W.T.Bbjcx. 


Tua  Pkpys's.— Samuel  Pom    n.  In.  entertainine;  Diarr 
"I    lh<  nl    S6th,    166  1,    writ. 
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Cottenbs 
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■'•moon  to  the  burial 
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9 

MM*  Ike 

■ 

y.  one 
Britain.  Lon. 

bun.     ' 

ml 


."  mill  it  it  a 

III 

Chancellor  of  Grest 

llded  llili 
P 
nl.      Tin.   above 
Popys,  wl.  ■  uhaui.  the 

It  In.  title,  bad  no  children.     In  a  I 
plion  on  n  whito  marble  monument,  started  to  hit 

wife  in  the  church  of  St.  Otev*.   II  ,rt   Street.   Loada*,  a 

whimsical  reason  Is  pven  lor  her  limine, 
iy.  bocauso  she  could  not  |k>s«h 

immunkm-table  of  St.  Olaves:    her  bust, 

■  remarkably  well  carvel,  but  there  is  no  tal 
.iion  to  hi*  memory.    He  survived  Ins  «ii.-  aoarlv 

thirty  four  years;  she  having  died  in  I66'J.  he  in  i 


GiNTt. kkkss,  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to  ho  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards,  and  the 
f:lwl>''                  'f  sycophant*,.    It  remove.  right 

fear;   it  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flatten;  it 
not  only  consistent  with  a  firm   mind,  but  it 
necessarily  require*  B  manly  spirit  and  a  fixed  principle,  in 
order  to  give  it  any  real  value. Ulaih. 


Affectation  is  the  wisdom  of  tools,  and  the  folly  of  many. 
a  comparatively  wise  man.  "It  is,"  says  Johnson,  "an  " 
artificial  show;  an  elaborate  appearance;  a  false  picture." 
Surely  it  must  be  a  most  inferior  judgment  which  prefers 
Counterfeit  to  real;  and  which  employs  art,  labour,  and 
pretence,  to  produce  that  which  is  spurious  nnd  vUe,  whilst 
the  genuine  commodity  require*  no  such  effort. 


I>oti[  not  tho  pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in  itself 
Sufficient  reward  for  any  time  lost  in  it  J  Do  you  not  see 
how  all  things  conspire  together  to  make  the  country  a 
h.a\  .iily  dwelling  ?  Do  you  not  see  the  blades  of  grass,  how 
in  colour  they  ego*]  the  emerald,  every  one  striving  to  pass 
bis  fellow,  and  yet  thoy  are  all  kept  of  an  equal  height  t 
And  sco  you  not  tho  rest  of  those  beautiful  flowers,  each 
of  which  would  require  a  man's  wit  to  know,  and  his  life  to 

-s !  Do  not  these  stately  trees  seem  to  maintain 
their  ll  nirisliing  old  age,  with  the  only  happiness  of  their 
being  clothed  with  a  continued  spring,  because  no  beauty 

-Mould  ever  fade  ?  Doth  not  the  air  breathe  health, 
winch  the  birds,  delightful  both  to  car  and  eye,  do  daily 
solemnize  with  the  sweet  concert  of  their  voices ?  Is  not 
•very  aeho  thereof  a  perfect  music?  and  those  fresh  and 
delightful  brooks,  how  slowly  they  slide  away,  as  loth  to 
leave  the  company  of  so  many  things  united  in  perfection, 
and  with  how  sweet  a  murmur  they  lament  tbeir  forced 
departure  1 — Drakk,  1629. 


All  information  pursued  without  any  wish  *f  becoming 
wiser  or  better  thereby,  I  class  among  tho  gratifications  3 
mere  curiosity,  whether  it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  novel  or 
a  grave  history. Coleridge. 


For  a  young  and  presumptuous  poet  (and  presVmptuous- 
ness  is  hut  tint  naturally  connected  with  tho  consciousness 
of  youthful  power)  a  disposition  to  write  satires  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  he  can  encourage.  It  tempt*  him  to  per- 
sonalities, which  are  not  always  forgiven  after  he  has 
repented  and  become  ashamed  of  them  ;  it  minis' 

■nccit:  if  betakes  the  tone  ol  inv  ids  him  to 
be  uncharitable;  and  if  he  takes  that  i  .  one  of  the 
most  fatal  habits  which  any  one  can  ■  it  of  look- 
ing at  all  things  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. Bodtkxy. 

I  AM  infinitely  delighted  with  those  speculations  of  nature. 
which  are  to  Ik-  made  in  a  country-life  :  and  as  niv  reading 
has  very  much  lain  among  books  of  natural  history,  I  can- 
not forbear  recollecting  upon  this  ■  ■cca-i.m  the  several 
remarks  which  I  have  met  with  in  author-,  and  comparing 
them  with  what  falls  under  my  own  observation:  the 
argument*  tor  Providence  drawn  from  the  natural  history 
of  animals  being  in  my  opinion  demonstrative. — Addison. 

—2 
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THE  ART  OF  SECRET  WRITING, 
(Cryptogrttphy). 

The  art  of  secret  writing,  sometimes  called  writing  in 
cipher,  has  been  employed  to  a  gn  .it  exU  at,  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  or 
other  matters  of  importance,  in  such  a  inunner  as  to 
prevent  the  discovery  of  the  contents  of  a  despati  li 
in  case  of  its  being  intercepted. 

Many  plans  have  been  resorted  to  to  attain  this 
end  j  the  simplest  consists  in  writing  with  an  ink 
which  is  colourless,  and  consequently  in\  Wbtfl  to 
the  eye,  until  heat,  or  some  chemical  action  has 
effected  a  change;  some  of  these  inks  are  very 
simple.  The  juice  of  an  onion,  or  milk,  will  be 
invisible  until  exposed  to  a  fire,  when  they  will 
assume  a  brown  colour  ;  becoming  scorched  by  the 
heat  more  readily  than  the  other  parts  of  the  paper. 
Starch,  dissolved  in  water,  will,  if  employed,  remain 
without  colour  until  it  is  washed  over  with  a  weak 
solution  of  iodine,  when  it  assumes  a  bluish  hue. 
Water  in  which  bruised  oak-galls  have  been  steeped, 
may  be  used  as  ink,  and  the  writing  will  be- 
come black,  if  washed  over  with  water  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  has 
been  dissolved.  The  common  green  sympathetic  ink 
is  well  known :  it  is  a  very  much  diluted  solution  of 
cobalt  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

The  characters  written  with  this  ink  assume  a 
green  colour  when  the  paper  on  which  they  arc  written 
is  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  resume  their  original  in- 
visible nature  as  soon  as  they  become  cold.  This 
solution  has  been  much  used  latterly  in  washing  over 
different  parts  of  prints  representing  landscapes  with 
snow,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like  nature ;  these, 
when  brought  near  the  fire,  of  course  assume  a  green 
hue,  so  as  to  change  the  wintry  landscape  into  the 
appearance  of  spring  ;  but  if  the  paper  is  over  heated, 
the  parts  where  the  wash  is  spread  become  scorched, 
and  the  paper  falls  into  holes. 


All  these  plans,  although  very  ingenious,  are  un- 
safe, a»  the  means  of  discovering  the  writing  are  few 
and  simple,  and  ut  the  same  time  generally  known; 
■0  that  in  the  ease  of  suspicion,  detection  is  almost 
certain.  Another  method,  which  was  more  difficult 
to  discover,  was  as  follows  : — the  parties  correspond- 
ing with  each  other  wnv  provided  with  a  pic,,  of 
paper,  in  which  numerous  holes  were  cut,  the  holes 
being  exactly  similar  in  each  paper.  The  | 
about  to  convey  information,  laid  his  pierced  paper 
on  that  which  was  to  receive  the  writing,  and  v, 
the  words  of  his  communication  in  the  openings. 
The  pierced  paper  was  then  removed,  and  the  ! 
completed  by  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  words 
already  written  with  other  words  or  sentences,  so 
managed,  as  to  cause  the  subject  of  the  litter  to 
appear  to  be  on  some  indifferent  matter  ;  for  Instance, 
suppose  it  was  necessary  to  write,  The  French  are 
within  three  miles ;  the  letter,  when  filled  up,  might 
stand  thus  : — 

"  The  two  curious  French  works  you  were  so  kind 
as  to  lend  me  are  not  within  my  comprehension,  the 
language  is  so  antiquated ;  but  the  three  last  hooks  I 
received  were  delightful,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
miles  I  would  not  go  to  meet  with  others  of  the  same 
description." 

Here  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  filling  up   the 
spaces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  whole  of  the 
letter  to  read  freely,  so  as  to  avoid  suspicion  -.  hi 
if  by  any  means  the  pierced  paper  was  lost,  the  i 
munication  would  become  unintelligible. 

Many  other  plans  have  been  employed,  but  arc  all 
difficult  to  decipher,  even  by  the  initiated  ;  although 
at  the  same  time  far  from  being  perfectly  safe 
from  detection  by  others,  whose  interest  it  might  be 
to  bestow  much  labour  on  the  task. 

The  method  we  arc  about  to  describe  is,  perhaps, 
the  safest  yet  known,  if  it  is  not  perfectly  secure  from 
discovery.  It  is  worked  by  means  of  a  table  like  the 
following,  and  a  key,  which  is  merely  a  simple  v. oril 
that  can  be  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 
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fn   tut,  by  »"y  accident,  the   word    funning 
tin-  key  should  be  Kursswd  iii,  1  -t  it  be  u  word 
l,.,i!  to  the  subject.     Suj  kej  word 

is  linn, — write  down  the  sentence  to  be  transmitted, 
thus:— 

IK      IINIH      (INIRO        MUllM       KONIRO, 
WK     11AVK     TAKEN     TWENTY     CANNON, 

with  the  key-word  written  over  it  as  many  timet  as 
aary.  We  then  look  fef  the  first  httcr  of  the  sen- 
.  w,  and  find  it  in  the  table,  in  the  eolomn  most  to 

the  left     looking  then  t'"r  I,  the  first  letter  ..I  the  key.  we 

bring  the  finger  down  until  it  reaches  the    1 which 

begin*  with  w  i  then-  we  find  the  Utter  r.  r,  there- 
in thil  'ase,  stands  ft.r  W.  The  next  letter  in 
the  sentence  is  e,  and  the  corresponding  letter  in  the 
key,  R:  tliis,  by  following  the  same  rule,  gives  w  as 
the  representative  of  e.  Proceeding  in  this  manner, 
we  have  the  sentence  thus  : — 

WE     HAVE      TAKEN       TWENTY     CANNON. 

(W     W'OKW      lloTWII      (.KWIIOH      DPAWm. 

Although  this  method  may  appear  tedious  in  writing, 
it  is,  after  a  little  experience,  tar  from  being  so  in  prac- 
A  common  card  applied  in  the  following  man- 
ner, makes  the  operation  quicker. 
Let  C  hi-  cine  cornet  of  the  card  ; 
D,  the  letter  in  the  sentence;  and 
I  the  letter  of  the  key,  which 
stands  above    it;  bringing,  then,  C 

the  edges:  of  the  card  close  to  D 
in  the   upper   row,     and  to   k  in 
the   column  most  to  the  left,    we   _^_^_^_ 
it    once  that  i  is  the  letter  of    |   k  |   f  |  o 
the  cipher. 

The  party  receiving  the  communication,  in  order  to 
decipher  it,  writes  the  characters  thus, — 

I     RONI    RONI    RON    IRON    I    RONIRO 
FWWOEWHOTWBGEWBGHUPAWFB 

with  the  key-word  above  them:  he  then  look*  in  the 
npper  row  for  i,  and  down  the  column  at  the  head  of 
which  that  letter  stands,  until  he  arrives  at  f,  casting 
his  eye  then  to  the  hit,  he  finds  at  the  left-hand  ex- 
tremity of  the  row  in  which  f  stands,  the  letter  w  ; 
this  is  the  letter  required,  and  in  this  manner  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  remainder  of  his  task. 

This  method  of  secret  writing  appears  to  be  as 
secure  as  any,  and  almost  impossible  to  decipher  with- 
out the  key  ;  this  key  also  may  be  changed  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  a  different  one  employed  with  different 
corresp  jndents. 

Other  methods  have  been  employed  which  may 
more  property  be  called  concealed  than  secret  writing, 
such  as  shaving  a  slave's  head,  writing  with  a  stain 
or  colour,  not  easily  obliterated,  on  the  crown,  and 
allowing  the  hair  to  grow, — then  sending  the  mes- 
senger on  his  errand  ;  if  he  arrived  safe,  the  writing 
could  he  read  by  again  removing  the  hair.  Another 
method  was  to  wind  a  narrow  slip  of  cloth  or  paper, 
in  a  spiral  manner,  round  a  stick  of  a  determinate 
size,  and  then  writing  on  the  paper  from  one  end  of 
the  Stick  to  the  other;  when  the  paper  is  unrolled, 
the  writing  would  he  unintelligible,  but  if  rolled 
round  another  stick  of  the  same  size,  it  would  be 
again  legible. 


A  friend  is  one  who  docs  not  laugh  when  you  are  in  a 
ridiculous  position.  Soniojjiiay  deny  such  a  test,  saying, 
that  if  a  man  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he 
cannot  help  being  amused,  even  though  his  friend  be  the 
subject  of  ridicule.     No  !    your  friend  is  one  who  ought  to 

sympathise   win    you,    and    not  with   the  multitude. 

Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd, 


FORTY  DAYS  WANOKRINfJS  IN  AN 
AMERICAN  FO] 

There  is  a  class  of  men  on  the  St.  John'*  1: 
in  East  Florida,  whose  employment  Sjjaajeta  in  fell- 
ing and  squaring  the  huge  forest- trees  which  grow  in 
its  neighbourhood  ;  they  live,  during  the  scaauu  most 
favourable  to  their  operations,  in  small  isolated  log- 
huts,  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  married  men 
ha\  ing  their  families  under  the  same  roof.  At  the 
time  af  the  year  we  are  alluding  to,  the  country  is 
visited  during  the  lore-part  of  the  day  by  very  heavy 
fogs,  which  completely  prevent  the  traveller  from 
ascertaining  the  direction  in  which  he  is  moving. 
One  of  the  men  we  have  been  describing  hud  1.  ft 
cabin  to  peoceed  to  the  hummock,  at  which  he  had 
been  at  work,  and  anxious  to  reach  the  spot,  he  in- 
cautiously proceeded  in  the  supposed  direction  during 
the  continuance  of  one  of  these  fogs,  but,  to  his 
alarm,  as  soon  as  the  fog  dispersed,  he  saw  the  sun 
at  its  meridian  height,  and  could  not  recognise  a 
single  object  around  him.  Fancying,  as  he  had 
walked  at  a  rapid  rate,  that  he  bad  gone  beyond  the 
spot,  lie  turned  back,  and  proceeded  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  but  his  efforts  to  discover  his  road  were 
useless,  and  the  sun  set  on  the  forest,  leaving  him  a 
houseless  wanderer.  "  The  night  was  spent  in  the 
greatest  agony  and  terror.  I  knew  my  situation," 
he  said  to  the  narrator ;  "  I  was  fully  aware,  that 
unless  Almighty  God  came  to  my  assistance,  I  must 
perish  in  those  uninhabited  woods.  I  knew  that  I 
liad  walked  more  than  fifty  miles,  although  I  bad 
not  met  with  a  brook  from  which  I  could  quench  my 
thirst  ;  I  knew  that  if  I  should  not  meet  with  some 
stream  1  must  die,  for  my  axe  was  my  only  weapon, 
and  although  deer  and  bears  now  and  then  started 
within  a  few  yards,  or  even  feet  of  me,  not  one  of 
them  could  I  kill." 

For  several  days  and  nights  he  continued  to 
wander  thus  without  food,  until,  he  continued,  "  God 
must  have  taken  pity  on  me,  for  as  I  ran  wildly 
through  those  dreadful  pine  barrens,  I  met  with  a 
tortoise."  This  he  killed  with  one  blow  of  his  axe, 
and  having  sucked  the  blood  to  allay  his  thirst,  he 
made  a  hearty  meal  on  the  carcase ;  this  night  he 
slept  soundly.  In  the  morning  he  awoke  much 
refreshed,  and  proceeded  on  his  wanderings  with 
greater  spirit,  while  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
killed  a  racoon,  which  he  found  sleeping.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  wanderings  we  shall  describe  in  the 
words  of  the  celebrated  naturalist  Audubon,  from 
whose  description  we  have  abridged  the  above. 

"  Days  passed,  nay  weeks,  in  succession ;  he  fed 
now  on  cabbage-trees,  then  on  frogs  and  snakes  ;  all 
that  fell  in  his  way  was  welcome  and  savoury  ;  yet  he 
became  daily  more  emaciated,  until  at  length  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  crawl.  Forty  days  had  elapsed,  by 
his  own  reckoning,  when  he  at  length  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  his  clothes  in  tatters,  his  i 
bright  axe  dimmed  with  rust,  his  face  begrimed  with 
beard,  his  hair  matted,  and  his  feeble  frame  little 
better  than  a  skeleton  covered  with  parchment :  There 
he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  Amid  the  perturbed 
dreams  of  a  fevered  fancy,  he  thought  he  heard 
the  noise  of  oars  far  away  on  the  silent  river. 
He  listened,  but  the  sounds  died  on  his  ear.  It 
was  indeed  a  dream,  the  last  glimmer  of  expiring 
hope ;  and  now  the  light  of  life  was  about  to  be 
quenched  for  ever,  but  again  the  sound  of  oars  awoke 
him  from  bis  lethargy  :  he  listened  so  eagerly  that 
the  hum  of  a  fly  could  not  have  escaped  his  ear ; 
they  were  indeed  the  measured  beats  of  oars:  and 
now,  joy  to  the  forlorn  soul  !  the  sound  of  human 
voices  thrilled  to  his  heart,  and  awoke  the  tumultuous 
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pulses  of  returning  hope.  On  hit  knees  did  tl 
of  God  see  that  poor  roan,  by  the  broad  still  stream 
that  glittered  in  the  sunbeams,  and  human  eyes  soon 
saw  him  tea  i  for  roond  that  headland,  covered  with 
tangled  brushwood,  boldly  advance*  the  little  boat, 
propelled  by  ita  lusty  rowers.  Tlte  lost  one  raises 
his  feeble  voice  on  high,— it  waa  a  loud  shrill  scream 
of  joy  and  fear.  The  rowers  pause  and  look  around  ; 
another,  hut  feebler  scream,  and  they  ohserve  him. 
It  conies — his  heart  flutters — his  sight  is  dimmed — 
his  brain  mis— he  gasps  for  breath — it  comes  !— it 
has  run  upon  the  beach,  and  the  lost  one  is  found." 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  distance  between 
the  cabin  and  the  lmminook,  to  which  the  woodsman 
was  bound,  scarcch  d   eight   miles,   while  the 

part  of  the  river  at  which  he  was  found  was  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  his  house;  calculating  his  daily 
wanderings  at  ten  miles,  we  may  believe  that  tin  y 
amounted  in  all  to  four  hundred;  he  must,  then  lore, 
have  rambled  in  a  circuitous  direction,  which  | 
generally  do  under  Men  circumstances.  Nothing 
but  the  great  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the 
merciful  aid  of  his  Maker,  coirld  have  supported  him 
for  so  long  a  time. 

A  SWISS  VALLEY. 

At  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  in  the  district  of  Varello, 
there  is  a  small  borough  of  1 200  inhabitants,  called 
Alagna,  where  there  has  not  been  a  criminal  trial, 
not  even  a  civil  suit,  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 
In  case  of  any  wrong  committed,  or  any  very  blanic- 
able  conduct,  the  guilty  person,  marked  by  public 
reprobation,  is  soon  compelled  to  quit  the  country. 
The  authority  of  fathers,  like  that  of  the  patriarch-. 
continues  absolute  all  their  lives,  and  at  their  death 
they  dispose  of  their  property  as  they  please,  by 
verbally  imparting  their  last  will  to  one  or  two 
friends,  whose  report  of  it  is  reckoned  sufficient ;  no 
objection  is  ever  made  to  such  a  testament.  Not 
long  since  a  man  died  worth  four  thousand  pounds 
sterling, — a  large  fortune  in  that  country  ;  he  be- 
queathed a  trifle  only  to  his  natural  heir.  The  latter 
met  accidentally,  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Varello, 
a  lawyer  of  his  acquaintance,  and  learned  from  him 
that  he  was  entitled,  legally,  to  the  whole  property 
thus  unkindly  denied  him,  and  of  which,  with  his 
assistance,  he  might  obtain  possession  very  shortly. 
The  disinherited  man  at  first  declined  the  offer,  but, 
upon  being  strongly  urged,  said  he  would  reflect 
upon  it.  For  three  days  after  this  conversation  he 
appeared  very  thoughtful,  and  owned  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  about  to  take  an  important  determina- 
tion.    At  l;i>-t  it  was  taken,  and,  calling  on  his  legal 

r,   be  told  him,   "  the  thing  proposed  had  I 
been  done  at  Alagna,  and  he  would  not  be  the  first 
to  do  it." 

The  property  of  these  simple  people  consist 
cattle.  In  their  youth  the  men  \i~it  foreign  countries 
for  purposes  of  trade,  the  stock  of  many  of  them 
consisting  wholly  of  figures  representing  green  par- 
rots, Chinese  mandarins,  and  other  object!,  cast  in 
plaster,  and  stuck  on  a  board,  which  they  carry  on 
their  heads,  but  they  rarely  fail  to  return  home  with 
the  money  thus  gained  ;  and  even  those  whom  supe- 
rior talents,  or  better  op|>ortunities,  have  enabled  to 
amass  a  fortune,  still  seek  that  dear  native  land 
again,  and  return  unchanged  by  foreign  manners. 
Simond's  Switzerlaad. 


1.. 


Simplicity  of  conduct  and  of  manners,  the  unquesti 
indications  of  sound  sense  and  of  a  correct  taste,  exonerate 

hsppy  possessors  froth  tho  whole  of  t 
which  the  enslaved  and  feeble  nuiiiU  of  ai ' 
constantly  sustain. 


1\1  1TT.NCE  OF  THE  FEMALE  CHARACTER. 
If  mankind  had  been  perpetuated  without  their  milder 
companions,  a  strong  and  lni|  nee  would  1ki\. 
habited  the  earth.  There  is  something  in  the  active 
spirits  and  powers  of  the  manly  portion  of  our  com- 
mon specie*  which  loves  difficulties,  enterprise,  exer- 
tion, dangers,  and    persona!   display,      These  ipialiti<  m 

and  propensities  would  too  often  animate  self-lore 
and  selfishness  into  continual  strife,  civil  discard, 
and  buttle,  if  no  softer  and  kinder  companions  were 
alwmt  such  beings,  to  occupy  sonic  portion  of  their 
thoughts  and  attentions,  to  create  ami  cherish  milder 

and  sweeter  feelings,  and  to  provide  for  them  the 
more  soothing  happiness  of  a  quiet  home  and  a 
domestic  life.  Tenderness,  sympathy,  good  humour, 
smiles,  gentleness,  benignity,  and  affection,  can  i! 
pleasures  more  grateful  than  those  of  irritation  and 
contest,  and  awaken  the  sensibilities  that  most  favour 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation. — Sharon  Tint  ■ 


TO  THE   KVENINO    HRK1 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice  !    thou 
That  cool'st  tho  twilight  of  the  sultry  day  ! 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Hiding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  now, — 

oning  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  w<  Iconic  tl 

To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  • 

Nor  I  alone : — a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fatness  of  delight  : 
And  languid  forms  rise  up.  and  pulses  hound 

Li\ .  .dug  of  the  wind  of  night ; 

And,  languishing  to  hoar  thy  grateful  sound. 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretched  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade ;  go  forth 
God's  blessing,  breathed  upon  tho  fainting  earth  ! 

Go  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest; 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  the  stars,  and  rouse 
The  wide  old  wood  from  hi-  I  st, — 

Summoning  from  the  innumora! 
Tho  strange,  deep  harmonies,  that  haunt  his  breast; 

-hall  M  thy  way  whore  meekly  bows 
The  shutting  Honor,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 
And  'twixt  the  o'crslindowing  brunches  ami  tho  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee  ;  thou  bhalt  kiss  tho  child  asleep, 

And  dry  tho  moisten'd  curls  that  D 

His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  b 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go!  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change. 

That  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 
With  sounds  and  scents  from  nil  thy  mighty  range, 

Theo  to  thy  birth-place  of  the  deep  once  n 
Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  si  range, 

Shall  tell  the  homo-sick  mariner  of  i 
And,  listening  to  thy  murmui 
lie  hears  tho  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. Bryant. 


Thkkb  is  no  slight  danger  from  general  ignorance ;  and 
the  only  choice  which  Providence  has  raewdst]  left 

■.  is  either  to  fall  by  the  pe  >ple,  if  they 
are  suffered  to  become  enlightened,  or  with  them,  if  they 
are  kept  enslaved  and  ignorant. Coi.kri; 

Hk  keeps  the  Lords  day  best  that   keeps  it  with  most  reli- 
gion and  with  most  charity. Bishop  Jkrkmy  Taylor. 

Avkkctatio*  mar  be  compared  '  of  many  pieces 

and  divi  rs  colours,  ill  fitted,  and  neither  stitched  nor  tied. 

Wise  sayings  often  fall  on  barren  ground:  but  a  kind  worn 

is  never  thrown  sway. Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the 

Crowd. 
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THE  BUM  IvBUtD 

.     IMPOUTANT    BsBVICB     To     MaM 

i.h  mi  or 

In  the  month  t,  183*2,   I  «;>-  struck  with  the 

rather  unusually  large  assemblage  of  bin.  kbird*  which 
frequented  my  garden  ,  eight  or  ten  wen-  frequently  to 
be  s.  mill  one  morning   I  counted  tliir 

in-  hopping  about    and   ehatti 

oil  tin-  grass-plot    before  till'  linn  Hi    il 

iv  paid  about  eight  o'clock  m  the  morning,  l»d 
continued  to  arrest  mjr  attention  for  perhaps  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight.    The  bird*  directed  their  operationa 
cially  t..  particular  the  grass-plot, 

which  they  itocked  up  with  their  bills,  till   the  turt. 
which  changed  colour,  and  was  ■apposed  to  be  dj Ing, 
bare  in  patchea,  ami  was  qaite  disti- 
1  by  tlic  lefuae  roots  of  grass,  Ac,  which  Wwn 
littered   on  the   surface,     Indeed,  such  was  the 
rough  and  unsightly  appearance  which  the  grass-plot 
uted  in  eousequence,  that  hints  were  even  thrown 
out  that  the  blackbirds  ought  to  hi-  destroyed  ;    for 
thiy  had  been  repeatedly  aeea  in  the  very  act  of  dis- 
figuring the  turf,   and    the   whom   mischief  was,  of 
in  first  to  last  attributed  to  them. 
Suspecting  what  might  be  the  object  of  the  birds' 
trch,  1  turned  up  a  piece  of  turf  with  the  spade,  and 
found  it  almost  twarming  with  the  cockchafer-grubs,  of 
various  -i/.es )    and  this   circumstance    confirmed    my 
i  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon 
these  larva-  that  the  blackbirds  had  made  such  havoc 

of  the  grass-plot.    They  performed,  in  short,  in  this 
precisely  the  same  service  by  destroying  the 

OOckcheier-grub,  that  the  rooks  are  BO  well  known  to 
do.  The  turf,  I  should  add,  BUM  regained  its  wonted 
verdure,  the  injured  patches  being  Scarcely  to  he  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reel  of  the  grass-plot. 

Here  then  we  have  .mothci  instance  of  the  "utility 

of  presenting  birds  on  farms  and  in  orchards  and 
us.'     The  above  fact  aho  conforms  me  in  the 

opinion  that  birds  which  subsist  for  the  most  part  on 
table  food,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  that  diet, 
but    prefer  to  mi]    along  with   It   some  animal   food 
likewise.      There  was  plenty  of  fruit  in  the  garden, — 
berries  and  currants,  which  arc  so  much  to  their 
.    -when   the  blackbirds  chose  to  be  at  the  pains 
of  stocking  up  the  turf  in  order  to  devour  the  cock- 
chafer-grubs,    And  yet  I  have  heard   the  blackbirds 
called    "  a  most  pernicious  race."      They  do,  I  admit, 
eat  fruit, — 00  doubt  of  it  :    but  the  injury  they  com- 
mit   in   this  way  i-    more    than    compensated    by   the 
good  services  they  perform  in  another  ;    and  I  think, 
.in  the  whole,  we  should  be  no  gainers  by  destroying 

them.     Were  any  of  our  common  birds  (otr,  indeed. 

other  animals)  to  multiply  to  an  unusual  extent,  and 
incrva-eout  of  due  proportion,  they  would  immedintoly 
becomc  a  pest  and  a  nuisance;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  race  to  bc- 
cxtinct.  or  nearly  so,  we  should  soon  miss 
their  sen  ices,  and  he  eipially  inconvenienced,  be- 
cause in  either  ease  the  balance  of  nature  would 
be  destroyed.— Rat,  W.  T.   BeU 


When  we  see  the  rapid  motion!  of  insects  at  evening,  we 
exclaim,  How  happy  must  they  be !  So  In—paisM j  .ire 
activity  and  bapp  iccted  in  our  mi  mis. Thoughts 

in  the  Cloistt  r  uml  tli<   Croinl. 


Almost  every  object  thai  attracts  our  notice,  has  its  bright 

audit*  (lark  side:  lie  that  habituates  himself  to  leek  at 
the  displeasing  side,  will  sour  his  disposition,  and  conse- 
quently impair  his  happiness'  while  he  who  constantly 
beholds  it  on  the  hright  tide,  insensibly  meliorate- 
temper,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  improves  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  the  happiness  of  all  about  him. 


SNOW  DON. 

Snowdon,  or  E  b,  is.  la  its  most  extended 

sense,  the  name  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  n,  Cacrnar- 
vonslnre.  forming  a  kind  of  natural  rutnpirv,  extrud- 
ing along  the  greatest  part  of  that  county,  in  tie- 
west  and  south-east  j  but  the 
name  is  usually  limited  to  the  peak  of  Snowdon  and 
the  neighbouring  ridges. 

The  principal  peak  i*  aliout  MM  mile*  ninth  of  the 
Straits  of  Mcnai,  which  separate  the  Island  of  Angle- 
sea  from  the  Welsh  coast.  The  peak  itself  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
but  the  ascent  is  in  some  places  so  gradual,  that  a 
man  on  horseback  can  ride  to  within  a  mile  of  its 
summit.  Hut  the  general  character  of  Snowdon  is 
that  of  a  pile  of  mountains  rising  one  above  the 
other,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  scries  of 
abrupt  precipices  and  gradual  slopes, — the  whole 
group  seems  as  placed  there  to  form  a  natural 
barrier  to  protect  the  only  defenceless  side 
the  island  of  A 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  m- 
famous  district  was  the  scene  of  the  conflicts  between 
Edward  the  First  and  the  Welsh,  prvv  ions  to  liis  entire 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Here,  also,  the  remnant 
of  the  Welsh  bards  took  refuge,  to  save  themselves 
from  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  their  race,  who 
had    I  lly  massacred    by  the    English   king, 

tiray's  celebrated  poem  of  The  Bard,  represents  BBS 
of  this  persecuted  race  seated  on  a  rock,  lamenting 
his  comrades'  death,  and  calling  down  curses  on  the 
head  of  the  monarch  : — 

••  Bah)  seise  thee,  ruthless  king! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though  fann'il  by  couuuest's  crimson  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state ! 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  sliall  avail, 
To  save  thy  gentle  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
rVom  Cambria's  curse, — from  Cambria's  tears!" 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  BBS  dlward  scatter'd  wilil  dismay, 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdun's  shaggy  tide 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  lonj  array. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  .supposed 
to  be  equal  in  extent  and  beauty  to  any  that  can  be 
witnessed.  "The  mountain,"  says  Mr.  I'ennant, 
"from  the  summit,  seems  propped  by  four  buttresses, 
between  which  are  four  great  ciesis,  or  hollows;  each, 
excepting  one,  had  one  or  more  lakes  lodged  in  its 
distant  bottom.  The  nearest  was  Ffynnon  litis,  or  the 
Green  Well,  lying  immediately  below  ;  the  waters  of 
which,  from  this  elevation,  apjieared  black  and  un- 
fathomable, and  the  edges  quite  green.  Thence  is  a 
succession  of  bottoms,  surrounded  by  the  most  lofty 
anil  rugged  hills,  the  greater  part  of  the  sides  of 
which  resemble  walls  in  appearance,  and  form  a  moat 
magnificent  amphith 

"The  Wyddfa  is  on  one  side;  Criby  Distyll,  with  its 
jagged  tops,  on  another;  Crib  CocA,  a  ridge  of  fiery 
redness,  appears  beneath  the  preceding  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  is  the  boundary  called  the  Llechwedd.  The  view 
from  this  exalted  situation  is  unbounded.  I  saw 
from  it  the  county  of  Chester,  the  high  hills  of  York- 
shire, part  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  A  plain  view  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  that  of 
Angkaea,  lay  extended  like  a  map  beneath  us,  with 
every  rivulet  visible.  I  took  much  pains  to  see  this 
prospect  to  advantage  ;  sat  up  at  a  farmhouse  on  the 
•ill  about  twelve,  and  walked  up  the  whole  way. 
The  night  was  remarkably  fine  and  starry.  A  short 
interval  of  darkness  intervened,  which  was  soon  dis- 
persed by  the  dawn  of  day.  The  sea.  which  bounded 
the  western  part,  was  gilded  by  the  sunbeams  at  first 
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in  slender  streaks,  but  St  length  it  plowed  with  red- 
oes*. The  prospect  was  disclosed  l>k«  the  gradual 
drawing  up  of  the  curtain  in  a  theatre.  The  view 
was  gradually  unfolded,  until  the  heat  became  so 
powerful  as  to  attract  the  mists  from  the  various 
lakes,  which  in  a  slight  degree  obscured  the  prospet  t. 
The  shadow  of  the  mountain  was  flung  many  mile*, 
and  showed  the  form  of  its  summit.  I  counted  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  lakes,  cither  in  this  county 
1  crionethshire.  The  day  proved  »o  excessively 
hot,  that  the  journey  coat  me  the  skin  of  the  lower 
part  of  my  face." 

"At  another  visit,"  he  write*,  "a  vast  mist  enve- 
loped the  whole  of  the  mountain.  The  prospect 
below  was  horrible.  It  gave  an  idea  of  ftwm 
of  abysses,  concealed  by  a  thick  smoke  furiously  <ir- 
circulating  round  us ;  very  often  a  gust  of  wind 
formed  an  o]>ening  in  the  clouds,  which  gave  a  fine 
and  distinct  view  of  lake  and  \ alley.  Sometimes 
they  opened  only  in  one  place,  ot  others  in  many,  ex- 
hibiting a  most  strange  and  perplexing  sight  of  water, 
fields,  rocks,  or  chasms,  in  fifty  different  places." 

This  mountain  is  noted  among  botanists  for  the 
numerous  scarce  plants  which  are  found  on  its  rocks. 
Near  its  summit,  a  spring  of  fine,  clear,  well-tasted 
water  is  found,  extremely  cold.  Our  view  of  this  cele- 
brated mountain  is  taken  from  the  village  of  Beddgelart, 
which  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  midst  of  n  trad 
of  beautiful  meadows,  and  six  miles  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain. 

Beddgelart  is  famous  for  the  well-known  tradition 
respecting  the  death  of  a  favourite  dog.  This  story, 
although  it  has  often  been  the  subject  of  the  poet's 
pen,  and  the  painter's  pencil,  is  still,  perhaps,  worth 
repeating. 

It  is  said  that  Llewellyn  the  Great  came  to  reside 
at  Beddgelart  during  the   hunting-season,    with   his 


wife  and  children,  and  one  day,  the  family  being 
absent,  a  wolf  entered  the  house.  On  returning,  bis 
greyhound,  called  CUliart,  met  him,  wagging  his  tail, 
but  covered  with  blood.  The  prince,  being  alarmed, 
ran  into  the  nursery,  and  found  the  cradle  in  which 
the  child  had  lain,  overturned,  and  the  ground 
Covered  with  blood)  Imagining  the  greyhound  had 
killed  the  child,  he  immediately  drew  bis  swonl  and 
slew  him  .  but  on  turning  up  the  cradle,  he  found 
under  it  the  child  alive  and  the  wolf  dead.  Tb 
allerted  the  prince,  that  he  erected  a  tomb  over  the 
faithful  dog's  grave,  where  afterwards  the  parish 
church  was  built,  and  called  from  this  accident,  Bedd 
Cilihart,  or  the  Grave  of  Cilihart. 


In  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  Jackdaws  are  extremely  im- 
pudent and  troublesome;  and  it  is  found  very  difficult  to 
exclude  these,  from  the  bouses,  which  "ii  account  of  the 
beat  SI*  built  open,   and    much   exposed   to   intruders.     In 

the  town  of  Colombo,  when  Ihey  are  in  the  habit  of  picking 

up  bones  and  other  thing*  from  the  streets  and  yards,  and 
carrying  them  to  the  tops  of  the  bouses,  a  bailie  visually 
takes  place  for  the  plunder,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
people  below,  on  ds  they  shower  down  the  lee  I 

tiles,  leaving  the  roofs  exposed  to  the  weather.  They  fre- 
quently snatch  bread  and  meat  from  the  dming-table,  even 
when  it  is  surrounded  with  guests,  always  seeming  to  prefoi 
the  company  of  man,  as  they  are  continually  seen  bopping 
about  near  houses,  and  rarely  to  he  met  with  in  WW 
retired  places.  They  are,  however,  important  bead 
to  the  Indians,  making  ample  compensation  for  their  in- 
trusion and  knavery:  for  they  arc  all  voracious  dovouren 
of  carrion,  and  instantly  consume  all  sorts  of  dirt,  offal,  or 
dead  vermin;  they,  in  fact,  carry  off  those  substances,  which, 
if  allowed  to  remain,  would,  in  that  hot  climate,  produce 
the  most  noxious  smells,  and  probably  give  rise  to  putrid 
disorders.  On  this  account  they  are  much  esteemed  by  ttu 
natives;  their  mischievous  tricks  and  impudence  are  put  ur. 
with,  and  they  are  never  suffered  to  be  shot  or  Otherwise 
molested. Stanley' *  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VENICE.    I. 


IMAZZETTA,    AND    DUCAL    PALACE,    VENICE,    riOH    Till      HARBOUR 


Tin  in:  is  a  clorimu  city  in  Um 

the  narrow  ■ 
Ebbing  ami  flowing  .  and  Ilia 
-  in  the  marble  of  bar  pa 
No  track  si  ,1  fro, 

i.     I  lie  path  lii  -  o*ei  lai 
La  visible  i  tad  froni  tha  land  i*a  went 
As  to  a  floating  city— (leering  in. 
And  ch.lim;  up  her  streets  a,  m  a  dream, 
ntly,     by  in. 
many  a  stately  portico, 
Tha  ttttuea  ranged  along  an  arure  sky — 

le  in  mora  than  eastern  splendour, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings." Rooms. 

Tin:  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Citv  of  Venice  is  alto- 
gether of  :i  peculiar  kind.  The  singularity  of  its  position 
and  architecture  would  alone  forest  it  with  powerful  attrac- 
tions ;  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  an  appearance 
SO  very  unlike  that  of  any  other  city  which  lie  can  have 
scon,  as  at  once  to  produce  upon  his  mind  an 
most  strange  and  striking.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the 
Ciatious  which  history  and  romance  have  linked  with  the 
scene,  are  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  seem  During 

her  thirteen   hundred   years   of  indc  ■   was 

continually  the  theatre  of  events  of  the  most  stirring  de- 
scription;   for,  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period, 
the  republic  of  which  she  was  the  scat,  played  ■  mosl  con 
aptcuous   part  on  the  stage  of  the  civilized  world. 
interest  springing  from  these  sources,  is  heightened  by  the 
charm   which   is  derived   from    "the    magical   illusio 
poetry;'  the  genius  of   Shakspoaro   and   Otwaj    h 
Vol  VIII. 


mortalized  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  has  given  to 

her,  for  us,  a  spell  '•  beyond  her  name  in  story."     Nor  is 

wanting  to  the  full  effect  of  the  scene,  that  moral 

-t  which  is   always  (bit   in   contemplating   the  picture 

of  an  old  city  which   has  outlived  its  ;  jn  all  tho 

id    public   buildings   of    Venice,    the   rcllcctmg 

traveller   may   read   "  sermon,    in    stones,''   and   in   « 

u|H)ii  the  melancholy  combination  which  they  present  of 

former  splendour  and  actual  decay,  lie  cannot  fail  to  feel 

that  he  is  "  rending  a  history." 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  of  all  the  cities  of 
Italv,  Venice  is  perhaps  the  only  ono  which  derives  no 
portion  of  its  interest  from  classical  associations;  an 
as  has  betH  observed  with  equal  truth,  it  has  an  antiquity 
of  its  own,  scarcely  less  venerable  than  that  which  in. 
with  ideal  grandeur  the  memorials  of  the  Roman  empire. 
When  the  Republic  fell,  it  was  the  most  te  in 

Europe:  and  during  the  long  course  of  its  existence  it  had 
nd  mingled  in,  sonic  of  the  mightiest  political  revo- 
lutions which  have  ever  happened  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
nse    the   word,   of  Sistnondi,  "  witnessed  tho 
jony  anil  the  termination  of  the  Roman  empire;  in 
the  west,  the  birth  of  the  French  power,  wh.cn  Clovis  con- 
quered Caul  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  I  Italy; 
of  the                                          ;    of  the    Lombards,  who   suc- 
ceeded to  the  first;  of  the  Saracens,  who  dispossessed  the 
av  the  empire  of  the  Khalifs  rise,  threaten 
to  invade   the  world,   divide  and  decay.     Long  tho  ally  of 
the    Byzantine   emperors,    she    by   turns    succoured   and 
oppressed  them  ;  she  carried  oft"  trophies  from  their  capital 

:!5G 
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•he  shared  their  provinces,  and  joined  to  her  titles  I 
.1  fourth  and  a  half  of  Um  Roman  < 
>w  the  Eastern  empire  fall,  and  tho  feruci. 
luaut  rise  ■  l  ill  rum<>      Six  ssw  iho  r  archy 

-.  this  proud  Hi  ;>nlilio  con- 

and   ttto  nation*   which  pasted 

before  her.     But  after  all  the  rest,  she  sank  in  her  turn, 

and  the  »U!e  »hi>  h   linked  the   present   to  the   pu>t,  and 

joined  the  two  epochs  of  the  civ  ilization  of  the  universe,  has 

Tilt  LAC 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  trashes  the  enstem 

1  i^    railed    the  Adnui 

upper,  or  northern  |>ortion,  rooeives  all  the  waters  which 

Hum  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Alps.  1 
st reams  are  numerous  ;  thoy  discharge  themselves  in  close 
succession  along  a  line  which  equals  thirty  leagues  in 
length,  and  which  comprises  the  north-western  corner  <il' 
the  Adriatic,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  northern  coast. 
The  southernmost  river  is  the  l'o,  which  comes  charged 
with  waters  from  holh  the  Alps  and  tho  Apennines :  the 
northernmost,  or  rather   the  most  ami  she  Lisonzo, 

which  has  its  origin   in   the   mountains  of  Carniola. 

.lerable   of  tin-    I  !i   the  Gulf 

■  cs  between  tin  ■  ■  the  Adige,  the 

llenta,  the  Mm-onc,  the  Pinna,  the  Livenxa,  the  l.cmciic, 

i tie  Tagliaincnto.     Every  i  ne  of  these   rivers  has  a 

rapid  course,   and  bring-   dawn,  especially  in   the  rainy 

Mason,  enormous  quantities  of  mud  and  sand,  which,  as 

soon   as   they   rased   the  sea,  and   are    released   from    the 

ioS  of  tin-  stream,  are  quietly  deposited.     The  head 

has  thus  become  a  bed  of  soft   mud,  ux- 

i  miles  from  the  shore, 

r  the  mott 
one  ci  aensa  expanse,  which 

■i  justly  be  considered  as  either  sea  or  land,  Is 
'   i.yi'uu,  or,  as   wo  say,  the   Lagoon;  it  is    navigable 
throughout  only  by  skin's,  drawl  Inches  of  water; 

but  wherever  the  rivers  have  cut  a  few  channels  for  their 
postage,  or  artu.  Is   have  been  excavated,  ships  of 

may   ride   securely.     The    Lagoon   is 
not  open  to  the  sea  ;  its  outer  edge  is  embanked  by  a  sue- 
long,  narrow,  sandy  islands,  or  slips  of  laud, 
which  serve  us  so  many  natural  breakwaters,  and  form,  m 
aable   rampart   against  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic     '1  he  antraneet   through  this  outer  barrier  are 
tew,  and  the  subsequent  navigation  through  the  calm  still 
■  of  the  Lagoon  most  intricate  and  difficult;  so  that 
much  skill,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  thu  windings  of 
the  deeper  channels,   are    uecessary    for   a   safe   |. 
h  which  they  present. 

which  we   have  just   iatci 
is  sprinkled  with  a  number  of  small  islands,  whose 
of  a  firmer  diameter  than  that  of  the  shoal-,  and  mud-h.niks 
above  which  they  an  elevated;  some  are  clustered 
Ihcr,  with  only  narrow  channels  between  them,  and  others 
ara  scattered  rci  -  to  many  outposts."     It  is  upon 

ji  whie.li  lies  at  the  point  where   toa  western  and  the 
-    of  the   Adriatic    meet,    that    the   city    of 

On i  IS,  that  the  Venetian  Lagoon  it, 

in  point  of  fact,  what  Mr.  Rose  calls  it,  a  gnat  mud 
estuary.  That  gentleman  likens  it,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  a  side-closet,  shut  off  from  a  room  by  a  parti- 
tion, but  communicating  with  it  by  doors.  The  cinbank- 
i  or  bulwark,  which  protects  the  Lagoon  fiotn  the 
inroads  of  live  waves,  is  the  partition,  the  openings  in  it 
are  the  doors,  and  in  a  line  with  them,  though  not  nin- 
ths postages,  or  channels,  which  bring 
ships  to  Vi  i  ngt,  of  course,  break  up  the 

embank  m.  rtain  compartments,  which 

•  ■pries  (I  ginning  from  the  north)  a  long  tpit  of  land  on 
the  side  of  the  territory  of  Tlsvito,  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent by  backwaters,  astuariaa,  and  canals, — the  island  of 
thai  Styled  the  Lido  (literally  ■  the  leach,") 
or  th'  ma, — and,  I  i»tlv ,  the  artificial  harrier, 

kno.  '  1  irazzi,  which  arc   massive 

walls  r   the  Lido   to  the 

loggia,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the   .' 

"perly  *p<  ation : 

rorks  existed  of  a 
. 

'   governrac!..  « at  an  object  of 

alar  cars  to  keep  these  artificial  barriers  in  a  , 


state;  but  from  the  testmienv  of  modern  travellers  we  infer, 
that  the  same  anxiotv  i  n evinced  by  the  guardians 

of  the  t  hat  heen  under  thu  Austrian  rule.     Mr. 

Rots  tells  i  me  time  a.  .n  the 

Mura/./i  which  might  have  been  r  a  trilling  sum 

of  mot  |    in   time;    but    there 

were  representation!  to  ha  made  to  Vi<  n  lolutioni 

anil  oooatai  loaol  |u  the  mean  time 

the  hr.  !  high  tide 

having   laid  the   Place  of  Bt    II  water,  it  1 

last  held  advisable  to  stop  the  leak.    "  I  rcaljf  idd%" 

says  our  authority,  "  that  this  operation  now  cost  ten  i 
the  turn  which  would  have  sullicodin  the  beginning." 

Tin;  oidi.iN  or  vi:m<  i:. 

In  an.  .  aphy  the   name  Veiictia  was  applied  to  a 

large  district  which  jay  to  the  north  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
which  con-tituted,  according  to  the  division  of  Augustus, 
the    tenth    division    of    the     Human    I'liipuc.       lluluie    the 

irruption  of  the  Barbarian!  into  Italy,  fifty  cities  are  said 
to  have  nourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  within  the  limit! 
of  this  province;  the  cine!  among  them  wore  Padua,  1:11 
portent  lor  its  wealth  and  its  ancient  renown, — and  Aquilsia, 
which  was  once  the  great  bulwark  af  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier,  and  in  the  lime  of  the  gd 
Iho  great  emporium  of  the  Illyrian  tra  tranquillity 

was  disturbed  hv  Alarie  and  his  (i.ahs  in  the  year  413)  and 
according  to  the  common  supposition,  a  number": 
front  the  conquered    |  Ught  shelter    in  the  small 

Islands  of  the  Vi  i,  :  v cars  afterward-.,   lbs 

injaaajt  of  Attilaund  the  Huns  .  1  and 

more  exten-ivc  emigration;    the    oitiasnt  of  Aquilsia  then 
uselves  to  the  isle  of  (Iradut,  for  as  wo  now  call 
nth  of  ll  while  those  of 

l'adua   retrcaled   lo  iho    Mitts  Alltu*,  on  which    the  city 
nice  subsequently  arose.     Thus,  as  the  post  says, 

A  It-  *  in  fsar 

n  was 
il  where  hn  horse  had  trod, 
I 

and    the    savage    i queror,    who   so   well    displayed    In, 

iu!  pride  in  thai  mem  rable  taj  ing,  was  undesignedly 
the  lnslrument  of  founding  a  republic  which  revived  in  the 
feudal  state  of  Europe,  thu  art  and  spirit  of  commercial 
industry. 

The  condition  of  the  islanders  about  seventy  years  I 
wards,  is  described  in  a  letter  addressed  to  their  " 
tribunes"  by  C'assiodorus  the  minister,  or  l'rtetoriau  prefect, 
of  Theodoric,  Iho  (oitlue  king  of  Italy.  The  writer 
quaintly  compares  them  to  vvati-r-i'uwl,  who  had  fixed  their 
neits  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves. — an  image  which  is  re 
psated  by  a  poet  of  our  own,  when  he  says  that, — 

I  At  Ilia  water-fowl 

They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean-waves. 

The  Pncfoct  allows  that  the  province  of  Venetia  had 
formerly  contained  many  noble  families;  but  be  in-in 
that  they  were  now  reduced  by  misfortune  to  the 
level  it  iiuuiMe  poverty.  Fish  was  the  common  food  of 
all:  and  their  only  treasure  was  the  salt  which  they  cx- 
I  from  the  sea,  and  exchanged  in  the  neighbouring 
markets  of  the  continent    Want,  however,  hail  begotten 

enterprise:  the  exiles  had  already  become  familiar  with 
the  dangers  of  tho  sea,  and  their  vessels,  continually  in- 
Creaail  .      and    number,   visited    all    the    harbours  of 

the  Adriatic.     The  extent  af  their  maritime  means  m 
generally  inferred   from   tho  request   which  the  episl 

idorai  conveys;  he  exhorts  the  tribunes  in   a  mild 
tone  of  authority  to  animate  tho  zeal  of  their  countrymen 
for  the   public  service,  which  required   their  assisla: 
transport  the  magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the   province 
of  Istria  to  tin-  royal  city  of  Ravi 

ITS    Bm    AND    (iIIB.VT.MCSt. 

Tuk  tribunes  to  whom  tho  letter  of  Cassiodorus  was 
addressed,     are     supposed     to    fa  twelve    ofl 

annually  elected  in  the  twelve   principal  Islands;  they  were 


•  The  lilt 


i  lastly,  of  ll 
x  saini 


,  llie  II 
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superseded  in  I  dlod  n  Puko,  or  Doge,  who 

u.i^  chosen  iiv  tin)  t,'"!ii'-i  'I  ■esemMy  of  tho  people,  ibr  life, 

mid   endowed   with  almost   un  1 1  m  11  <  I   patronage  and  pre- 

Undor  thl  government,  which  baf  been 

ad  a  loom)  mixture  of  monarchy   ind   democrat  . 

.  i in ns  suffered  much  ffoin  domestic  troubles;  the  au- 

i  >go  was  respected  ho  long  a*  he  nu  popular 

'■lit  thocapriee.  multitude  always 

exposed  I  ■■<■*  of  a  violent  death.     "  It  i»  a 

remarkable    lari,     M«|    Mr.  ROCCO*,   » that  out  of  the  Ant 

lliu   doges  of  Venice,  Ave  abdicated,  live  were  ban 
wiili    their   eyes  put   out,   11m-  were  massacred  and  nine 
Turkish  Sultana  llmiioUoc  have  scarcely 
experienced  a  worae  fate.     In    llT'J  a  great  council   was 
estul>linlu:il,  whioh  gradually  <  i.uiagement 

'hi-.;  little  more  than  a  century  afterwardi  ilusbody 
waa  m  litary,  and  Vouivo  then  became  subjet 

aristocracy.  A  conspiracy  in  1310,  t'>  melon,  tho 
ancient  form  of  government,  gave  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  a  i  tribunal,  from  whioh  sprung  the  pnnHMM 

Inatitutiun  of  the  "  Council  of  Ten,"  a  severe  and  doapotic 
oligarchy.  To  tins  was  ulii-rwarda  added  tho  terrihlu 
Inquisition  of  State,  which  watohed  ovtr  the  abiaf  interests 
of  tho  Republic,  and  exercised  iibsolute  dominion  over 
the  lives  ami  fortunes  of  its  eitisena,    "Of  all  forma  oi 

rnment"    says  n   modern  traveller   (Simond),    "that 

huvo  been  the  fCfJ  nnr>t;  yet  it  was 

InMing;  it    was    gletfollSI   tli>'    people    MM   happy,   and  a 

multitude  of  great  men  flourished  under  it  during  twelve 

In   the   earlier  periods  of  their  history,   tho  Venetians 

hml  to  Struggle  with    many  dillietilties.     Their  infant  eora- 

■  ly   oppressed    by    the     pirates    which 

everywhere  infested  the  const  of  the  Adnata;  and  even  in 

the  shelter  of  their  Lagoon,  the  frugal  merchants  were  not 
free    fi  un  It   of    those    law  less   wanderers.     But 

their  strength  grew  with  the  thinners  which  they  had  to 
encounter;   and  in  104,  when  attacked  hy  Pepin,  the  son  of 

lemagne,  they  employed  large  ships  of  war  in  their 
defence,  and  repulsed  the  invaders.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury they  had  square-rigged  vessels  with  three  masts,  ond 
of  so  large  a  burden  ns  from  1200  to  2000  tons;  and  they 
carried  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  with  tho  sove- 
reign  princes  and  states  of  Italy,  Germany,  Greece,  and 

i.     l'ower  followed  in   tho  train  of  commerce j   and 

a  merchant,  \  snice  became,  like  our  own  East  India 
Company,  a  conqueror.     Her  policy  was  ambitious,   but 
her  ambition  was   regulated  by  prudence;  by  d 
factories  were  eon  verted  into  ferti — iso,  and  she  rendered 

If,  by  conquer  t  or  treaty,  the  mistress  of  many  towns 

and  ports   of    Daluintia,   Albania,   and    U  The 

nl  her  citUena  increased  with  tl  .ug  demand 

of  Europe:   "their  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  perhaps 

tie'  institution  of  their  bank  are  of  high  antiquity)  ami  they 

■1  the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  the  mngnilii-enrc  of 
public  ami  private  life."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Venice  united  with  the  Pope,  Alexander  the  Third, 
and  t1  Smperor,  In  defending  therepubliee  of  Lom- 

Imrdy  against  the  German  Emperor  Frederic  Harhnrossn; 
ami  ii  which  on  this  occasion  she  rendered  in  the 

Pontiff,  led  him,  in  testimony  of  his  gratitude,  to  confer  upon 
the  Republic  t!  rat)  of  the  Adriatic.    This  gave 

rise  to  the  singular  and  splendid  ceremony  of  the  Doge's 
marrying  the  Sea,  on  the  annual  feast  of  the  Ascension,  and 
throwing  into  it  his  ring  ns  a  symbol  of  their  espousals. 

The  share  which  Venice  took  la  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  added 
largely  to  her  wealth  and  political  importance;  and  the 
extension  of  her  conquests  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  adjoining  continent  of  Italy  raised  her  for  a  time  to  a 
still  higher  eminence.  In  spite  of  the  fierce  struggle 
which  she  had  to  maintain  with  file  rival  Republic  of  Genoa, 
a  struggle  which  threatened  nt  one  time  to  annihilate  the 
trade  and  even  the  political  existence  of  Venice,  she  eon- 
tinned  to  ad'  nee  till  she  reached  the  summit  of  her  pro- 
sperity and  g  TOtness  in  the  fifteenth  eenturv.  The  mag- 
nificence and  splendour  which  she  then  displayed  were 
unequalled;  her  city  had  arisen  "  like  an  exhalation  from 
the  deep,"  a  gorgeous  fairy  scene, — 

t  metropolis,  with  glistering  spires, 
V\  uli  theatres,  basilicas  adorned. 

"  The  revenues  of  the  Republic,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Robertson.  "  as  well  as  the  wealth  amassed  by  individuals. 
exceeded  whatever  waa  elsewhere  known.     In  the  magni- 


flcence  of  their  houses,  the  richness  ol  foniitunr,  in  pro- 
fusion of  plate,  and  in  every  thin 

Is  elegance  or  parad 
nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of  the  greatest 
monarch  beyond  the  Alps.  Nor  waa  all  this  i, 
of  an  inconsiderate  dissipation;  it  was  the  naturtl  conse- 
quence of  successful  industry,  which,  having  accumulated 
wealth  with  ease,  i*  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in  splendour.'  The 
same  writer  tells  us,  tbat  about  the  year   I  naval 

force  of  the  republic  consisted  of  3000  trading-vessels  of 
various  dine  i  board  of  which  were  employed  17,000 

sailors:  of  300  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  with 
sailors :  and  of  46  large  galleasses,  or  carracks,  navigated 
by   11,000  sailors:  while  in  the  arsenals  were  employed 
10,000  trail 

ITS  DRt'MNK  AND  CAPTCRB  BY  THE  FBI M  B   Dl    <  71*7- 

Iv  tho  year  1508,  tho   Pope,  tho  Emperor,  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  King  of  Spam,  entered    into  a  . 
known    hy   the  name   of  tho  league  of  Cambruy,   for  the 
purpose  of  huuiMing  or  destroying  the  power  of  Venice. 

Republic  escaped,  with  some  losses,  and  had  soon 
allerwards  to  encounter  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Turks. 
But  the  hour  of  her  decline  had  approached,  "  Columbus 
and  Vasco  do  Guma,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Roecoe, 
"  humbled  a  power  which  neither  popes,  princes,  nor  sultans, 
could  unsettle  or  overthrow, —  their  discoveries  tore  away 
its  pomp   and   glory,   as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  a 

incut    age    him  B   of    Rone  .    the 

rulers  of  Venice  Qi  t  bi  ird  that  a  passage  had  been  found 
to  India  by  the  tape  of  Good  Ho|>e,  their  sagacity  at  once 
foresaw  the  coosequencea,  and  already  in  anticipation  tbey 
felt  their  strength  deputing;  they  saw  themselvos  shut  out 
from  the  rich  traffic  with  the  Region  of  the  Sun,  and  "tho 
golden  stream  turned  to  enrich  another."  Before  the  six- 
teenth century  had  clo-nl,  the  Republic  had  sunk  from  her 
high  position  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  into  the  rauk 
of  a  secondary  state  ;  and  while  her  resources  were  rapidly 
diminishing,  she  had  to  withstand  the  powerful  enmity  of 
the  Turks.  In  this  alio  succeeded  for  a  long  while,— long 
enough,  indeed,  to  ward  off  from  Christendom  the  dangers 
which  menaced  it  at  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  to  entitle 
the  Republic  to  the  proud  appellation  of  "  Europe's  bulwark 
'gainst  the  Ottouiite;"  but  the  treaty  of  Passarowilz  in 
1718  left  her  with  scarcely  more  than  a  fragment  of  her 
vast  dominions  in  Eastern  Europe.  Vet  even  while  thus 
declining,  Venice  maintained  in  some  degree  her  ancient 
state  and  splendour;  and  as  her  rulers  had  the  wisdom  to 
conceal  her  weakness  under  the  guise  of  moderation,  sbo 
continued  to  be  treated  with  respect 

till  a  tempest  shook 

All  things  most  held  in  honour  among  men, — 
All  things  the  giant  with  the  scythe  had  spared, 
'l'o  their  foundations,  and  at  once  she  fell. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed,  if  a  state,  worn  out 
and  enfeebled  as  Venice  was,  had  passed  safely  through 
the  storm  which  followed  the  French  Revolution.  After 
maintaining  for  some  time  an  unwilling  neutrality,  and 
allowing  her  territories  upon  the  continent  of  Italy  to  be 
repeatedly  overrun  by  Austrians  and  French  in  the  course 
of  their  warfare,  she  exhibited  symptoms  which  excited  the 
di-plea-uro  of  Buonaparte.  On  tho  15th  of  May,  1797,  a 
French  force  of  5000  Or  6000  men  crossed  the  Lagoon  in 
.  and  took  possession  of  the  city  without  a  shadow  of 
resistance  on  tho  part  of  the  Venetians;  and  on  tho  same 
day  the  rulers  of  Venice,  self-deposed,  pronounced  the 
dissolution  of  its  ancient  government,  and  the  instalment 
of  a  democratic  municipality,  which,  they  seriously  declared, 
was  to  give  the  last  degree  of  perfection  to  the  Republican 
system  of  government,  so  long  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
inioiiw  ealth.    The  French  general  himself,  Baraguay 

D'Hilliers,  was  astonished  at  the  facility  of  the  conquest. 
"  The  sea-girt  metropolis"  says  Mr.  Simond,  "might  easily 
hnvo  been  defended;  and  the  artificers  of  the  arsenal 
alone,  a  leave  and  devoted  body  of  men,  would  have  been 
abundantly  sufficient  to  man  a  fleet  of  small  vessels, 
superior  to  any  which  the  invaders  could  assemble;  while 
the  rest  of  the  population,  although,  perhaps,  lukewarm 
only,  would  have  been  stimulated  t'>  n  - -tance  if  the  ex- 
ample had  been  thus  given  them.  It  was  tho  pusillanimity 
of  the  nobles  which  gave  eontidence  to  tho  party  opposed 
to  them.  They  betrayed  themselves  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  Whom  they  had  first  provoked  by  an  imprudent  dis- 
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play  of  hatred,  and  afterwords,  when  seriously  thre 

dad  encouraged  by  their  submissiveness."     Thus  fell  the 

celebrated  city  and  Republic  of  Venice  ; — 

She  who  had  Mood  yet  lunser  thin  the  lut 
Ol  the   t»ur  kingdom*.— who,  a»  in  an  ark, 
Had  BojUrd  down  amid  a  thousand  wrecks. 
I      aiurtd.  from  iht  OKI  World  to  lb*   Nc«, 
From  the  last  climr"*  of  civilitcd  lire— to  where 
lathi  shone  again,  and  with  the  blase  of  noon. 

The  last  doge  of  Venire  was  Manini ;  he  completed  a 
long  I  hundred  and  twenty,  ami  had  been  rhoscn 

in  the  year  which  gave  birth  to  the  French  Revolution. 
The  unfortunate  city  itself,  after  being  despoiled  of  its 
pictures  ami  other  treasures  by  its  captors,  wo» 
to  Austria  a  few  months  afterwards  by  the  treaty  of  Caropo 
Forinio.  In  1805  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  kin 
of  Italy;  but  in  1814  it  passed  again  under  the  dominion 
of  Austria. 

OBXERAL    PLAN    OF    THE   CITY. 

Wl  have  already  stated  that  Venire  is  built  upon  a  collec- 
tion of  small  islands  or  sand-banks,  in  the  great  c 

I  the  Lagoon:  we  will  now  say  a  few  words 
the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  shoals  upon  which  it 
stands  are  gathered  into  two  gnat  clusters,  di 
each  other  by  a  serpentine  channel,  called  the  Camiiazo, 
or  Grand  Canal,  but  communicating  across  it  by  tl, 
bratcd  bridge  of  the  Rialto.  The  city  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed as  separated  into  two  principal  portions,  each  made 
up  of  many  small  islands,  and  each  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  other,  except  at  this  bridge.  AH  these  little  islands 
themselves,  so  constituting  each  of  these  separate  portions, 
are  again  connected  together  by  smaller  bridges  which 
cross  the  little  channels  dividing  them  from  one  another. 
Now,  as  the  islands  are  numerous,  these  bridge*  occur 
frequently,  and  as  their  arches  are  necessarily  high, 
because  tli-y  spring  from  low  hanks,  they  present  a  very 
steep  ascent,  which  is  cut  Into  I   for  the  conve- 

nience of  passage, — so  that  when  taking  a  walk  in  Venice, 
as  Mr.  Rose  says,  you  arc  perpetually  going  up  and  down 
stairs.  Our  readers  will  thus  understand,  that  each  of  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  city  has  all  its  little  fragments 
well  connected  by  numerous  bridges,  but  that  tho  two 
divisions  themselves  have  only  one  point  of  communication, 
namely,  where  they  aro  joined  by  the  Kialto. 

These  canals  are  the  water-streets  of  Venice,  the 
thoroughfares  by  which  her  citizens  usually  pass  from  one 
district  to  another.  The  Canalazo,  or  Grand  Canal,  is  the 
main  channel  of  communication, — the  High  Street,  as  it 
were,  of  the  city,  sweeping  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
and  cutting  it  into  two  distinct  quarters;  the  other  canals,  or 
fit  as  they  are  called,  are  so  many  lanes,  or  smaller  streets, 
branching  from  the  great  trunk,  and  winding  into  every 
remote  corner  of  each  quarter.  Our  readers  must  nut, 
however,  suppose  that  the  canals  of  Venice  are  her  only 
thoroughfares:  like  other  cities  she  has  streets,  though  st  met  I 
such  as  no  other  city  can  show,  but  still  real  land  streets, 
"  narrow,  paved,  commodious,  and  noiseless  passages,"  (an 
unfavourable  likeness  of  (Jranbourn-alley  and  its  cognate 
lanes,  as  Mr.  Rose  styles  them.)  by  which  jou  may  pass 
without  the  aid  of  a  boat  from  any  one  point  to  another, 
thanks  to  her  multitude  of  bridge*.  It  is  a  fault  indeed  in 
roost  descriptions  of  Venice,  that  while  so  much  is  said  of 
her  canals  so  little  is  said  of  her  streets;  for,  "  though  the 
hoof  of  a  horse,  or  the  rumbling  of  a  wheel,  is  ne\cr  heard 
in  these  strait  avenues,"  to  use  the  language  of  another 
writer  ■  they  arc  of  great  resort  for  all  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary intercourse."  Besides  these  streets,  or  cale  as  the}  are 
termed,  there  are  several  open  places  or  squares  of  small 
size,  which  bear  the  appellation  of  campi,  or  fields,  though 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  blade  of  grass  in  any  one  of 
them.  Along  the  banks  of  the  canals  there  is  frequently  a 
•ort  of  wharf  or  footway,  styled  a  riva;  this  is  usually 
secured  by  a  parapet,  which  is  bored  for  a  wicket :  but  the 
canals  more  frequently  extend  close  up  to  the  houses,  which 
rise  immediately  from  the  water  on  cither  side. 

"  In  forming  the  n'ta,  or  water  foundations,"  says  Mr. 
Rose,  "  tho  water  is  first  excluded,  as  with  us  in  works  of 
a  similar  description.  The  first  stratum  ot  lofl  below  the 
bottom  of  the  canals  is  then  thrown  out. 
being  soft  alluvia]  matter,  affords  no  solid  foundation,  and 
piles  are  driven  into  that  beneath  it,  winch  appear*  to  have 
been  the  original  bed  of  the  Lagoon,  ami  on  which  a  mass 
of  mud,  or  malm,  has  been  accumulated." 


Till:   ENTRANCE   rXTO   VENICE. 

•  a  breath  of  wind   milled   the   lurfai f  the  shallow 

■ud  gliding  1  the  celebrated  city 

of  \  enice,  but,  unfortunately,  not  the  !  f  it.  in  less 

than  one  hour  from  Kusina.     \  i  infused  bi  tp  ol  v. 
buildings   presented    itself,    shabbily    line,    with    pointed 
window  s,  ball  (lot hie,  hall  Grecian,  out  of  which  dirty  bed* 
wero   thrust  for   the   benefit   of  air.     Hall  s  sup- 

ported blocks  of  marble,  richly  Carved,   serving  us  lunding- 
■    ■  miserable  hovels,  the  walls  of  which,  out  of 

the  perpendicular,  seemed  nodding  to  each  other  a 
the  narrow  canals.  Through  one  of  these  we  pusbi 
rapidly,  turning  is  in  succession 

canal  to  canal,  with  scarcely  any  dry  communication  from 
\  -  passed  us.    No  noisj  I 

beard,  no  erica,  no  rattling  of  earn  wii; 

not  so  much  as  the  sound  of  a  footstep  disturbed  the  uni- 
-s.  We  'niulit  have  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
Iriatic,  rather  than  in 
a  town  inhabited  bv  men,  but  for  the  fe*  beads  that  we 
saw  here  and  there  popping  out  of  dark  holes  to  look  at  us. 
Emerging  at  last  from  the  maze  of  narrow  canals,  wo 
found  ourselves  in  tho  great  one,  which  traverses  tl* 
in  an  easy  curve,  the  very  line  of  beauty,  and  rend 
peculiarly  striking  from  the  circumstance  of  most  of  the 
buildil  tig  marble  palaces.     No  quays, 

no  terraces,  no  lauding  -pi."  thorn;  they  plunge  at 

once   into  the  briny  deep,  winch,  however,   is  hero  very 
shallow.     Splendid  marble  stairs,  with  marble  balustl 

o  at  once  from  the  water   to  the   hull-door.     There  it 
of  yondoliiri,  carrying  lighted  torches  at 
night,  used  formerly  to  draw  up,  as  elsi  B*  and 

horse*.  ** 

:i  is  the  graphic  account  which  Mr.  Simond  gives  us 
of   his   entrance    into  I  in   which 

travellers  usually  approach  the  city  is  from  I'adu 
the  journe)  >,  a  sort  of  custom-house  station  on 

the  coast,  or  rather  on  the  margin  of  the  Lagoon,   may  be 
performed  either  by  water  upon  the  Bronta  and  its  i 
or  by  land  upon  the  high  road  which  i  The 

banks  of  the  llrenta  have  always  been  the   favourite 
of  the   Venetian*   during    the   the    heat    of  Summer    and 
Autumn:  and  We  read  much  of  I  and  villas  with 

which  they  were  once  adorned.     The  river,  however. 
a  dull   muddy  stream,  while   its  banks  are  flat,   and  gene- 
rally destitute  of  large  trees;  "tho   I  Mr. 
Woods,                    e  perhaps  the  Thames  at  r'ulhaui,  but  tho 
stream   is    narrower    and   the    houses    larger,  all    of 
white,  and  the  trees  smaller."     Another  traveller  com 
the  banks  tO  ditch-dykes,    and  says  that  the  mucli-vai.nled 
palaces  and  villas  appeared  to  have  Mink  into   t 
"  for  no  such  objects  could  we  discern."    There  is  doubl 
however,  pretty  and  fanciful  architecture,  Bceompanii 
much  that  is  gay  and   pleasing  in  the  appi 
Venetian  villas,  "  but  all,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  I 
"  is  ugly  that  is  not  the  immediate  creation  of  man.'      In 
proof  of  this  he  adduces  their  situation:  the  greater  part 
of  them  have  the  turnpike-road   immediately  in   front,   and 
between  them    and  the    navigable   river,   while   the   v; 
the  stream  is  shut  out  from  the  lower  windows  by  u  high 
dyke,  which  is  intended  as  a  security  against   inund 
But  this  is  not  always  a  sufficient  protection,  for  ; 
he  considerably  beneath  the  level  of  the  road,  at 

tally  overflown.     Altogether,   the  journey 
:' ulna  is  a  period  of  painful  suspense,  and  the  traveller 
congratulate*  himself  when   he  reaches  l'usina,   and    Spa- 
in* gondola  upon 

The  common  ferry 

That  trades  to  Venice. 

ITS    (.1.M.11AI.    A1TI.AUANCE. 

The  general  appearance  of  Venice  is  very  peculiar :  its 
parts  tuny  be  easily  described  in  detail,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
give  such  a  description  of  the  whole  scene  as  shall  convey 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  never  seen  it  an  kdoauat*  idea 
of  its  strange  and  singular  character.  Tli  bllowil 
part  of  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Cotider  in  Ins  Italy,  and  which, 
i  pronounced  by  those  who  have  vi-itel 
.  \  city,  to  be  the  most  correct  and  graphic  that 
appeared. 

••  Venice  was  always  an  unintelligible  place,  and  it  is 
still  unintelligible.  I  knew  before  that  it  was  situated  on 
m an  v  islands  ;  that  its  high*  inals ;  thai 

were  its  hackucy -coaches;  that  it  had  St.  Mirk's,  and  th; 
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■.  and  the  Doges  palace;  and  I  know  no  more  now. 
.'  "  '  'lr>';i»'.  and  Will  continue  a  dream  for  over 

a  man  must  1,,.  bom  „,,  or  live  long  raongfa  to  become  on- 
deared  to  it.  before  he  will  either  understand  ot  feel  .1 
home  in  \  emce.    It  in  a  glorious  place  for  cripples  ;  for  I 
know _no  use  that  a  gentleman  hw  for  his  limbs;  thov  m 
crutches  to  the  bedridden,— spectacles  to  the  Mind.    You 
Step  out  of  your  gondola  into  your  hotel,  and  out  of  your 
hotel  into  a  gondola;  and  this  is  all  the  exertion  that  is 
ming     The  Piazza  di  S.  Mare...   and  the  adjoining 
quay,  are  the  only  places  where  you  ran  stretch  a  limb" 
an.l  il  you  desire  to  do  so,  they  carry  vou  there  and  brutt 
you  home  again.    To  walk  require*  predetermination  ;  and 
your  gondola,  and  go  on  purpose.     To  come  to 
to  come  on  board;  and  it  only  .hirers  from  ship- 
board, that  there  is  no  danger  of  lea-cieknesa 
The  Canal  Grande  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet  wife 

Other  canals  are  wide  enough  ;  hul  thr  wide*!  street  in  the 
city  |  not  mare  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  house  to  house, 
an.    the  majority  do  not  exceed  si,  „r  ei^ht.      To  wind   and 

jostle  trough  these  Irregularitiei  is  intolerable. and  all  but 

inpouible;  no  one  thinks  of  , loin-  so;  and  who  would 
that  had  a  gondola  al  command  ?  The  gondola  is  all  that 
h  dreamy  and  delightrul.-its  black  Funereal  look,  in  high 

inative  contrast  with  its  internal  luxury.  You  float 
on  without  sensible  motion;  its  cushions  were  stolen  from 

mons  chambers,— "blown  up,  not  stuffed."  You 
•cat  yourself  upon  one  of  them,  and  sink,  sink,  sink,  as  if 
■t  were  all  air;  you  throw  your  lag  upon  another,  and  if 
you  have  occasion  lor  [t,  which  is  rare  al  Venice,  must  hunt 

alter  it — lost — sunk. 

"Travellers  and  <  analottis  virus,  v.hich  are  truth  its,  If 

correct  idea  of  Vemee,  but  no  idea  of  the  strand 

'  i  first  visit.      II  is  not  merely  that  there  are  canals 

aBd  gondo  as,   but  it  is  all  canal  and  gon.lola.     I   know 

nothing  to  .ken  it  to  but  a  large  Bee)  wind-boond :  vou 

order  your  boat  and  row  round;  and  all  that  ale  at   leisure 

do  the  same.  St.  Marks,  of  an  even,,,-  that  attracts  all 
in  the  same  direction,  is  but  a  ball  on  hoard  the  Commodore 
II  you  tough  at  tins  as  extravagant,  vou  will  be  right;  but 
nly  extravagant  because  there  is  nothing  real  to  cora- 
l-are With  it  The  fleet  wind-bound  is  truth  itself,  and  you 
have  only  to  change  the  RedeiUore*  into  the  Spitfire,  and 

Cha/chcfm'veaTce/'  **""""''  m  *°  nameJ  of  <"<>  faiDOU» 
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tho  Salutf  into  tho  Thunderer  bomb,  and  it  is  real  in  feel- 
bag,  Everything  is  in  agreement  with  this.  If  the  common 
people  want  a  peach  or  a  pomegranate,  they  hail  a  boat;  for 
the  very  barrow-women  (if  you  will  keep  me  to  the  reality. 
and  drive  me  to  the  absurdity  of  such  phrases)  go  floating 
about,  and  their  cry  is  that  half-song,  with  the  long  duelling 
on  the  final  syllable,  with  which  sailors  call  'Boat  a  hoy  «' 

Everything  at  Venice  is  dream  like  ;  for  what  is  more  so 
than  to  walk  on  the  Rialto,  where  Antony  spat  on  the  Jew's 
gaberdine?— to  stand  where  Othello  addressed  the  assem 
bled  senate  ?— to  loso  yourself  in  search  of  old  Priuli  s 
palaco?  And  for  realities,  go  to  St.  Marks,  on  an  even- 
ing; see  its  fine  square  in  all  its  marble  t.eautv ;  the 
domes  and  minarots  of  its  old  church  ;  the  barbaric'gloom 
of  the  Doge's  palace  ;  its  proud  towering  campanile  j  look 
upon  tho  famous  Corinthian  horses,  and  think  of  their 
emigration ;— on  the  winged  lion  of  the  Pinous;  walk  in  the 
illumination  of  its  long  line  of  Cafes;  observe  the  variety 
of  costume— the  thin  veil  of  the  pale  Venetian  beaut  v— the 
Turks  with  their  beards  and  caftans,  and  long  pipes,  ami 
chess-playing ;  the  Greeks,  with  their  scull-caps  and  richly- 
laced  jackets :  look  on  this,  and  believe  it  real ;  and  ever 
alter  put  faith  in  tho  Thousand  and  One  Nights." 

ST.  mark's  place. 

Thk  Piazza  di  ft  Marco,  or,  as  we  say,  St.  Mark's  Place, 
is  the  great  centre  of  attraction  at  Venice.  It  is  an  oblong 
space,  about  800  feet  in  length,  by  350  in  breadth,  paved 
with  flag-stones.  On  the  south  side  are  the  1'rocuratorie 
Nuove,  or  New  1'rocuratorie,  a  range  of  building  un-mally 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  certain  Venetian  officers, 
styled  the  Procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and  subsequently  con- 
verted by  the  French  into  a  palace  for  the  Viceroy  of  Italv  ; 
it  now  helps  to  furnish  the  state-apartments  which  the 
Austruuui  keep  (or  ,|10  uso  of  ,hejr  erapcror  whcn  ho 
visit  the  city.  On  the  north  side  are  the  Procurators 
f  ecchte,  or  Old  Procuratorie,  which  derive  their  name 
from  having  been  applied  in  former  times  to  Ihe  same  uses 
as  their  opposite  and  less  ancient  neighbours.  The  eastern 
end  is  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Church  o!  and 

on  tho  wester;,  formerly  stood  the  Church  of  S.  Geminiani ; 
but  as  that  edifice  interrupted  the  range  of  arcade*  which 
extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  piaiia,  it 
moved  by  the  French,  who  constructed  in  its  place 
the   grand  staircase  of  the  palace,  and    continued    the 
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arcade*  along  the  western  title  of  the  square.    Air 

thii  Grande   Piazza,  it  the    Pl'ossvfta,  a  smaller  square. 

which  branches  off  at  right  ana. 

■  larger  one.  in  a  line  with  the  church  or  Si 
and  leads'  lha  harbour,  thui  funning  (he  "state 

entrance"  from  the   sea,   as  shown  in  our  en- 

graving, pan  149. 

The  two  sides  of  the  Piazzetta  are  occupied  by  tpli 
ranges  of  building  ;  on  the  right,  advancing  from  the  sea, 
•  ducal  palsc-e,  for  many  hundred  years  the  residenro 
of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  and  on  the  left  stand  the  beautiful 
edifice*  of  the  Zerca,  or  Mint,  and  tin*  Library  of  St.  Mark, 
"the  regular  architecture  and  fresh  and  modern  appearance 
of  which  seem  to  mock  the  fallen  majesty  of  their  antique 
neighbour.'*  At  that  end  of  the  Piaszcltn  which  opens 
upon  the  sea,  are  proudly  reared  two  magnificent  granite 
columns,  each  of  a  single  block  ;  one  is  surmounted  by  the 
statue  of  St.  Theodore,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
patron  of  the  republic,  and  tho  other  by  the  celebrated 
bronze  figure,  so  universally  known  us  the  "  winged  lion  of 
St.  Mark."  These  proud  trophies  of  tho  republic  were 
brought  from  Greece  in  1174;  and  the  winged  lion  was 
always  cherished  by  the  citizens  as  an  object  of  peculiar 
pride.  It  was  the  symbol  of  their  far-extended  powor;  tnd 
any  insult  offer'  Id  have  been  resented  by  every 

Venetian  as  an  indignity  cast  upon  himself  and  upon  the 
state.  One*,  indeed,  an  ambassador  from  tho  Emperor 
ventured  to  ask,  in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  such  animals 
were  found  ?  "In  the  same  country  which  produces  spread 
eagles,"  was  the  reply;  the  spread  eagle  being,  as  our  readers 
may  know,  the  symbol  of  the  Austrian,  or  Imperial  power. 
At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  stands 
a  small  but  beautiful  building,  in  which  the  records  of  the 
city  were  preserved;  and  immediately  above  it  lowers  the 
Campanile,  or  Belfry  of  St.  Mark.  On  the  opposite 
it  northern  side  of  the  great  square,  and  in  a  portion  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Campanile  stands  the  Orolooio, 
or  clock-tower;  both  of  these  edifices  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  appendages  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  in 
front  of  which  they  stand.  The  Orologio  has  little  beauty 
to  recommend  it;  it  forms  the  termination  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  square,  above  which  it  rises,  though  not  above 
the  church.  "Over  this  porch,"  says  Evelyn.  "  standi  that 
admirable  clock  celebrated  next  to  Strasburg  for  its  many 
movements:  among  which,  about  twelve  and  six,  which  are 
their  hoars  of  Ave  Maria,  when  all  the  town  arc  on  their 
knees,  come  forth  the  three  kings  led  bv  a  star,  and 
passing  by  the  image  of  Christ  in  his  mother's  arms,  do 
their  reverence,  and  enter  into  the  clock  by  another  door." 
While  Evelyn  was  at  Venice,  a  man  came  by  his  death 
through  the  agency  of  this  clock  in  a  most  uncommon 
manner;  he  was  employed  to  do  something  (0  it,  and  while 
so  engaged,  he  stooped  his  head  in  such  a  place,  and  at 
such  a  point  of  time,  that  the  quarter-boy  struck  it  with 
his  hammer,  and  knocked  him  over  the  battlements. 

The  effect  which  is  produced  by  a  first  view  of  St.  Mark's 
Place  is  remarkable.  "  After  threading  a  narrow  lane  of 
alleys,"  says  Mr.  Mathews,  "not  half  tho  width  of  that 
of  Cranbourne,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  this  grand 
square,  the  first  sight  of  which  is  very  striking.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  compare  it  with  anything.  It  is  unir/ue,  rich, 
dilc,  magnificent.  The  congregation  of  all  nations 
in  their  various  costumes,  who  lounge  under  the  purple 
awnings  of  the  cafes,  smoking,  playing  at  chess,  and 
quaffing  coffee,  add  much  to  its  embellishment,  and  are  in 
ehara  the  buildings  where  all  orders  of  architecture 

secrajnm!  r."    "The  morning  after  my  arrival," 

taye  Mr.  Woods,  "I  repaired  to  the  Place  of  St.  Mark, 
which  I  entered  by  a  sudden  turn  under  some  arcades,  and 
on  the  first  burst  it  appeared  to  me  the  most  magnificent 
thing  I  had  '         '  suddenly  transported 

there  from  some  distant  place,  1  should  have  known  at 
once  where  I  was,  from  the  views  I  had  seen  of  it.  The 
strange-looking  church  and  the  great  ugly  Campanile  could 
not  be  mistaken:  but  alth  A  an  idea  of  the  archi- 

liad  none  of  the  effect."    The  same  writer  defines 
'.proportioned  avenue  to  a 
I   >th  by 
tela  of  its  decoration,  io  merit  such  an 
rj  much  owe*  its  im- 
pressive character. 

Around  three  sides  of  this  place  run  deep  arcades    sur- 
tnou:  I ;  the  faces  of  the  houses 

above  the  arches  are  all  of  stoi  ■ 
deal  of  ornament.     Nothing  looks  poor  or  neglected ;  the 


architecture  throughout  is  rich,  though  not  correct- 
ing, perhaps,  at  Mr.  Woods  ex  stomp  of 
riches  and  power  more  than  tl  Rac|, 
i  itself,  ill  nigh  ,|,n,.  ,-,>,.  others, 
and  each  present*  one  unbroken  line  of  elevation,  ■  ctreura- 
to  which  much  of  the  effect  of  tin  iy  be 
attributed  |  lor  bad  t 

f  would  ,,,,,„, 

ruling  each  n  separuto  com;  i|,,.v  unite 

with   the  objects   at   the  end   to   Co 
arcades  spoken  of  are  uppropn  tniths' 

shops,  &c. 

scene  which  St.  Mark's  Place  offers  at  the  pn 
time  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable   in   the  world;  but   in 
former  days,  when  Venire  was  in   her   "high  and   palm] 

it    was    quite    unrivalled.      "There. 
who  saw  it  more  than  two  hundred   Mars  I 

ma,  Slavonian*,  Pers 
Jews,  (  inisi  »ns,  of  nil  ilie  fatnoutesl  region t  of  Christen- 
dom, and  eai  lied   from  another  by  tlmir 
proper  and  peculiar  habits,  a  singular  show,   ami  b]  I 
degrees   the   worthiest    of    all    the    European    . 
Evelyn,  too,  was  struck  with  tho  singularity  of  the  \ 
taclo.     "Now  was  I   less  surprised,"  be  says,  '•  wi( 
strange  variety  of  the   several   nations  which    "ere    seen 
every  day  in  the  streots  and  pioj  .  Turks,  A 
man*,  Persians,  Moors,  Creeks,   lalavonia  with 
their  targets  and  bucklers,  and  all  in  their 
negotiating    in   this   famous    emporium   which   is   nlwavs 
crowded  with  strangers."     But  the  1'iazza  was  not 
renowned    ns    being  the  great    mart    of  Chris). 
was   the   spot   on   which  the    population    used    always    to 
assemble    for  the   purposes  of   festivity   and   enjoyment. 
Here  were  celebrated   the   great  fair,   the  carnival  and  all 
the  triumphs  of  i                  and  here  were  represe 
characteristic  national  ceremonies  with  which  the  ( 
government  was                     1  to  stimulate  the  energies  of 
its  citizens.     "  But  it  is  not  with  recollections  of  splendour 
and  festivity  alone   that  the  Piazza   di   S.   Marco  is 
ciated,"   to  use  the  words   of  Mr.   1! 

terror  and  scenes  of  bloodshed  have  been  exhibited  within 
its  boundaries."  The  public  executions  used  generally  to 
take  place  in  the  Piazzetta  between  the  two  granite 
columns;  but  whenever  it  was  judged  necessary  to  make 
an  especial  display  of  severity,  the  1'iazza  was  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  scaffold  of  death  was  erected,  perhaps, 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  stage  of  the  juggler  had 
but  the  day  before.  Mr.  Rogers  has  well  described  the 
varying  character  of  the  scene. 

sea,  that  emblem  of  uncertainty, 
''hanged  not  so  fast  for  many  and  many  an  aire 
At  this  small  spot.    To-day  'twas  full  of  mask* 
And  Io !  the  madness  of  the  carnival, 
I  lie  monk,  the  nun.  the  holy  legale,  masked. 
To-morrow  came,  the  scaffold  ami  ihe  wheel ; 
An  I  lie  died  there  by  torch-light,  bound  and  gagged, 
\\  hose  name  and  crime  they  knew  not. 

THE    DUCAL    PALACE. 

The  Ducal  Palace  occupies  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle 
of  which  the  church  of  St.  Mark  forms  the  fourth.  I 
bibitl  three  fronts;  one  already  mentioned  looks  upon  the 
Od  lines  the  quay  next  to  the  port,  and  i* 
thu*  in  the  same  line  with  the  two  granite  column*,  while 
the   third   is   washed   by  a    narrow  canal  which    d 

fiahu -e  from  the  public  prisons,  and  is  crossed  at  a  lofty 
liy  the  famous  Bridge  of  Bight.  Our  H 
t  first  two  of  these  fronts  in  our  engraving  of  a  view 
taken  from  the  port;  the  last  one,  together  with  the  facade 
of  the  prison  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  two,  it 
shown  in  page  'J56. 

The  Ducal  Palace  was  originally  built  in  the  ninth 
tury ;    but   having   been    on  occasions    partially 

.  it  ha*  been  in  portion*  frequently  restored, 

The  present  edifice  can  in  no  part  claim  ■  higher  date  than 

Dth  century,  when   it  was  rebuilt   bj  the   Doge 

Marino  Faliero,  so  well  known  for  the  |  in  which 

he  embarked,  nnd    the  untimely  end    to  which    he  came. 

tylo  of  architecture  is  of  a  barbarous  kind,  Sane 
rather  than  1 1  the   European 

DO  its  qutintntM  and  singularity.    "  It  is  built,"  says 

Mr.  Forsyth,  "in  u  style  winch  may  be  Arabesque  it 
will,  but  it  reverses  the  principles  of  all  other  an 
for  here  tho  sol  i,  a  wall  of  enormous 

mass  rests  on  a  slender  fretwork  of   shafts,   arches,  nnd 
intersected   circles.     The  very  comers  are  cut  to   admit  a 
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Iliin   spiral   riiluiiiii,  a   barbarism  which  I    sow  i 

M  ■ 
■• .,  hum  oheat  of  drawer!  of  old  rash  >  with 

■  under  it."     Nevertheless,  with  all   Iho 
|i  |o,  ill.'  .  tl.i  I  which  ll    •  i 

entered  by  eight  gates,  il»«  principal  ono 

ruer  of  ll.'  palace 

liurch  ui  si.  Mark.    Tbii  lc.nU  into  lha 
cot  til  ml  gloomy  court,  around  which  iho 

of  tic  palaoe  extend  :  ran   lit  |hl  "' 

step*,  called,  from  the  colossal  italic 

tune  which  adorn  its  summit,  "  tho  OiunU 
open  arcade,  where,  undor  Iho     I 
in. 'Hi,  the  two  1  n> 1 1 -."  mouth*  wore  fixed,  "  » 

night   lo   receive   lliu   uii"  -   that 

■  sure  gratification  nl   private  revenge."      I 
thin  aic  cntcreil  tho  upurtui  ippro- 

priated  to  I  is  chambers  of  council 

ami  i.l  stale,  in  which  the  Venetian  nohlea  were  accustomed 
I  of  llu'in  are  crowded  Willi  paintings  the 
in, 1. 1.-, i    »nec  menu  of  iho  Venetian   school.     The    Hall  of 
Iho  Grand  Council,  which  Kvulvn  describe*  as  ono  of  the 
Boat  noble  and  spacious  rooms  in  Kurope,  u  now  converted 
i  public  library;  it  in  rich  in  work*  of  art,  the  ceiling 
having  been   painted  in  fresco  by  Uassano  ami  olheiu,  the 
eing   chiefly  allegoriual   representations   of  the 
of  the  Republic.     Bmtalh  arc  ranged  lliu  portrait*  of 
the  |)..gcs   "  drauii  in  their  due  i  Imt  unu  la  want- 

ing, ami  in  his  place  is  a  black  vacancy  with  this  brief  in- 
icription,  Locum  Marmi  I  i  pro  tHminilm.s, 

I  of   Marina   Kahero  beheaded   fur  hit  ci: 
arc  othor  s|ilcndi.l  iihy  of  the 

opulence  and  power  of  tha  repuhlic; 

Ivooma  of  stale 

Where  kings  have  fta-nd,  and  die  festal  song 
Rung  iliinii.  Ii  the  fatted  reel    oadar  and  gold, 

But  there  aro  none  which  •sail*   stronger  interest  than 

Hall  of  the  Couneil  of  Ten,  th  f  which   ia 

ornamented  with  superb  paintings,  the  productions  of  the 

I  of  Paul   Veronaaaj  und  the  hull  which  was  ■ 
priated  for  the  tribunal  of  (ha  Inquisition.    Our  limits,  how- 
ever, prevent  us  from  now  entering  into  a  fuller  desci 

1 1 . 'in  doing  more  than  just  mentioning  the  eele- 
braled  dungeon*,  which,  in  connexion  with  thai  tribunal, 
ware  formed  upon  the  side  of  the  palaoa  which  looks  on  the 
narrow  canal,  dividing  it  from  the  public  prison. 

Tin:  cATtir.nuAi.  or  st.  .m.uik. 

Thk  exterior  of  this  celebrated  edifice  has  been   well  pro- 
nounced "  an  architectural  puzzle," — at  least  to  the  unprac- 
It  belongs  to  no  single  order  of  architecture ; 
"ii  ia  of  a  mixed  breed,"  tayi  Mr.  Mathawa,  "between  a 

immedan  mosque  and  a  Christian  church."  In 
as  he  observes,  when  ll  was  built,  the  imagination!  of  tho 
Venetians  wcic  full  of  Constantinople  and  tho  glorious 
exploits  of  D.tudulo;  for  though  it  was  founded  as  early  as 
the  yenr  977,  it  was  not  coinph-ied  till  sometime  afterwards. 
The  embellishment  continued  for  a  long  while;  the  bronze 
horsas,  and  other  prciimis  ornaments  were  brought  from 
intiiioplo    in    1804  j    and   oven    so   lalo   as    11,',;,,  it  is 

atippoaad   thai  tha  upper  finishings  were  being  executed. 
The  original  architects  were  Greek,  and  most  of  tha  mate- 
rials  cumc    from  the  empire;    nevertheless)   as  Mr.    Kor- 
ibinstion  is  neither  Greek  nor  Gothic, 

nor  Basilioal  nor  Saracenic,  but  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  all. 
A    front    divided    by    u    gallery,    and  a    roof  hooded    with 
mosquish  cupolas,  give  it  a  strange  unchristian  look.     No- 
where have  1  seen  so  many  columns  crowded  into  so  small  a 
Near  three  sandrad  are  stuck  on  the  pillars  of  the 
front,  and  three  hundred  more  on  the  balustrade  above. 
The   interior    of    this    edifice   is   rich    in    tho   extreme. 
mie    into    the   church.  -elyn    "you    see 

nothing,  and  tread  on  nothing,  but  what  is  precious.  Tho 
floor  is  all  inlaid  with  agates,  lazulis,  calcedons,  jaspers, 
porphyries,  and  other  rich  marbles, — admirable  also  for  the 
.  :  the  walls  sumptuously  incrusted,  and  presenting  to 
the  imagination  the  shapes  of  men,  birds,  houses,  flowers, 
and  t  thousand  varieties.  The  roof  is  of  most  excellent 
lie.  But  what  most  persona  admire  is  tho  new  work 
of  the  emblematic  tree  at  the  other  passage  out  of  the 
church.  In  the  midst  of  this  rich  volto  rise  five  cupolas, 
the  middle  very  large,  and  sustained  by  thirty-six  marble 
columns,  eight  of  which  are  of  precious  marble.  Under 
those  cupolas  is  the  high  altar,  on  which  is  a  reliquary  of 


several  sorts  of  jewels,  engraven   with   :.  ;uru«,  after  the 
Greek  manner,  ami  -■  I  with  plate*  of  pure 

i  .lor  is  covered  with   a   en       i 

sculptured   tho   -'  i 

which  are  of  I'ariau  marble,  that  support  it.     I- 

, parent   ai 
alabaster,  brought  hither  rums  of 

Icnij.'.e,  as  they  report.'' 

Most  travellers  have  spoken  in  disparaging  terms  of  tha 
produced   I  - 
Mr.  I'orsvlh  dcerihe.  the  i  a»  "dark, 

heavy,  barb 

il  marble*,  MM 

lull*,  and   | 
"  such  a  variety  of  colours   w  ail  1  impair  the  effect  of  lliu 
purest    architecture."      Mr.   Simond    speak*  of   it    ■ 
lembliag  "  a  huge  eavuru  rudely  hewn   in  a  r> 
'  iwdry   figure*  in 
and  below,     tho  general  idled  being  "  ball 
half  awful,  at  once  in  is  a 

fault  wl  irgod  ngainat  it  i  I.  Kvelwi 

hud  remarked  that  "this  church  was  i  dark  aud 

dismal,  and  of  heavy  work."     Some  ci 

striven  lo  vindicate  it  fioin  these  imputations  of  faults  ;  they 
s.iv   that  like  the  church  ot  ia  at  Constant: 

it  was  evidently  intended  to  be  adapt'  turnal  illu- 

mination, ami  that  it  .  .  day- 

light.    Mr.   Rose  says  that  "there  is  no  wonder  in  \ 
superior   to  the  chili. 

you  what  it  is  without,  but   a  Rembrandt  only  could 
you  on  idea  of  its  interior.     If  I  could  hove  visions  any- 
where it  would  bo  here." 

ri  iii.ic  lit  II.IUNOS. 

Bksidks  the  edifices  which  we  have  described,  there  aro 
many  public  buildings  in  Venice  well  worthy  of  notice; 
although  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  them 
at  any  length.  The  Kxchange  is  interesting  from  the 
associations  connected  with  il  J  here  the  Venetian  mer- 
chants were  accustomed  to  meet  twice  a  day, — bet 
eleven  and  twelve  in  tho  forenoon,  and  between  five  aud 
six   in    the  evening.      The    Dogana  da  Marc,  or  Custom- 

,  in  which  tin-  duties  are  paid  by  foreign  ships,  and 
on  merchaiidi-e  from  abroad,  i*  a  noble  edifice:  ils  front 
is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  colonnade  of  marble  pillars, 
and  over  them  rises  a  small  but  benutitul  tower,   the  sum- 
mit  of  which   supports   a  statue  bearing   a   large  golden 
globe,  to  represent   the  world.     Tho  structure  lias,  how- 
ever, lost  much  both  of  its  importance  and  of  its  elega 
and  although  it  is  still  a  beautiful  und  striking  object  when 
observed  from  the  sea,  it  owes  its  present  interest  princi- 
pally to  the  connexion   of  its  design  With  the  earlier 
of  the   city.     The    Arsenal,   which   at  one    time  was  the 
largest   and    finest  In    Europe,  is   deserving  of  atten 
including  the  Dock-Yard,  its  outer  wall  measures  be' 
two  and  three  miles.     The  entrance  is  defended  by  two 
towers  flanking  a  gateway,  over  which  the  winged  lion  still 
flow  ns  defiance,  and  on  each  side  arc  some  enormous  Athe- 
nian lions,  trophies  of  the  Venetian  conquest  of  the  1'iracus. 
The  Magazines  and  Docks  are  said  to  bo  kept  in  good 
order,  though  little  work  is  going  forward  ;  besides  forges, 
fuunderies,  and   magazines,   there  is  here   a  magnifj 
gallery  for  mukh.  ng  and  Ba  feat  wide, 

supported  by  N  pillars.     In  the  Armoury  the  first  object  of 

is  a  Turkish  banner,  taken   at    Lcpanto ;  and  there 
is   seen   a   heap   of   Damascus    muskets,    scimitars,    and 

u  arms,  mixed  with  trombones  and  weapons  now  out 
of  use,  among  which  is  a  curious  antique  mortar,  made  by 
a  Venetian  senator  of  leather  and  cords.  The  famous 
liiiecntaur,  in  which  the  Doge  went  once  a  year  to  espouse 
the  Adriatic,  oaed  to  be  kept  here;  when  the  French  m.ide 
themselves  masters  of  Venice,  it  had  fallen  n>  much  to 
decay  that  it  could  hardly  be  kept  afloat,  and  it  was  burnt 
for  its  gilding,  which  only  forty  years  before  had  cost  60.000 
golden  sequins.  This  gaudy  machine  was  constructed  by 
order  of  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteen!.. 
turv :  it  had  three  decks,  each  1 00  feet  long  by  M  in  breadth, 
and  was  set  in  motion  by  168  rowers,  concealed  on  the  lower 
deck,  aided  by  a  number  of  towing-barges.  The  second 
deck  was  most  gorgeously  fittc<l  up  with  crimson  velvet  and 
gold,  allegorical  statues,  gilt  basso-relievos  and  trophies. 

PRIVATE   PALACES. 

Thi  palace*  of  Venice  are  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the 
city ;  they  confer  upon  it  a  peculiar  air  of  splendour  and 
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THK  SATURDAY  MAGAZINE. 


the  rniiDi.E  or  sioiis,  Venice. 


magnificence.  Forsyth  speaks  of  them  as  standing  on 
grand  Etruscan  substructions,  and  Evelyn  savs  tliat  the 
foundations  were  "  not  less  chargeable  thnn  the  super- 
structure, being  all  built  on  piles  at  un  imm 
Alx)vo  the  water-floor  they  display  every  variety  of  archi- 
tecture ;  most  of  them  have  two,  and  some  three  pates,  in 
the  middle  of  their  fronts.  Over  the  gates  is  a  stately  and 
decorated  superstructure  of  balconies,  arcades,  and  gigantic 
windows,  contrived  for  Venetian  pageantry,  and  set  in 
studied  opposition  to  the  general  style  of  the  front.  The 
windows  are  generally  an  '  i     t  of  these  palaces  are 

now  deserted,  or  occupied  during  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  year.  Within. the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  more  than 
•  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  sold  and  dismantled. 
Some  have  been  converted  into  hotels: — Mr.  Simond  thus 
•peaks  of  that  in  which  he  alighted.  "  Through  ■  lower 
hall  of  immense  size,  and  paved  with  marble,  we  reached 
the  double  flight  of  the  grand  staircase,  the  walls  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings  and  the  marble  balustrade  beautifully 
carved.  The  landing-place  was  another  immense  hall  or 
gallery,  divided  by  the  staircase.  These  princely  ante- 
chambers, each  09  feet  by  33,  with  ceilings  proportionally 
high,  gilt  and  painted,  and  adorned  with  cnstal  1 
gave  entrance  to  the  various  apartments,  by  a  num 
doors  entering  into  them."  The  extent  of  some  ol 
palace*  is  hardly  credible.  "  The  palace  of  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,"  saysHr.  Rose,  "now  sold  for  nearly  nothing, 
in  consequence  of  a  distress  for  taxes,  lodged  two  it  three 
branches  of  his  family,  and  contained  upwards  of  seventy 
bad-rooms."     In  the  kitchens  of  the  same  mansion  there 


were  one  hundred  stoves.  The  immense  size  of  tb*M 
buildings  it  explained,  according  to  some,  by  the  supposition 
that  those  of  the  more  ancient  nobles  served  for  magazines 
as  well  as  dwelling-houses,  and  that  the  fashion  thus  begun 
was  continued,  though  the  motive  for  it  no  longer  ex 

According  to  Mr.  Rose,  one  of  the  first   convenii 
which  one  expects  in  a   good  house  at  Venice,  is   that  of 
having  la  riva  in  casa,  as  it  is  styled;  that  is,  to  be  able  to 
have  your  boat  laid   alongside  your  own  threshold,   so  that 
\ou  step  from  the  hall  into  the   gondola.     The  next  il 
of  comfort  i>  to  have  what  is  called  la  riva  in  faza,  thai  is, 
to  have  the  landing-place  opposite,   you  having  to  In 
a  quay  to  get  to  your  boat,  of  about  the   breadth  of  the 
footway  which  yu   pass  in  order  to  arrivo  at    join  -carriage 
in  London.    There  is  scarcely  a  good  house  in  Venice  with 
out  one  or  other  of  these  conreniea  aalneaa  all 

enjoy  the  first  and  highest   degree  of  comfort.     It    I 
marked,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that   in  spite  of  this 
:1  rule,  which  must  ha\e  regulated  the  construction 
of  Venetian  mansions,  the    new  palace,  which  was  begun 
by   the   French,    and   finished   by   the   Austrians  for  their 
emperor,  in  the  I'lace  of  St.  Mark,  is  so  fir  removed  from 
the  water,  that   the  imperial  possessor  could   not  reach  his 
gondola  in  rainy  weather  without  a  wetting:   it  is  pre 
the  same  we  arc  told,  as  if  we  hail   built  a   magnil 
house  for  our  king  in  the  interior  ol  Spring-gardens  t< 
Without  an  access   to   his   carriage.     "    I 
Mr.  Ross),  "  is  trilling  in  itself,  but  ■  i  show  the 

entire  ignorance,  both  of  French  and  Ausluans,  of  what- 
ever concerns  this  world  of  waters. 
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IJl'LY  2, 


Till.  (11V  <>1    L01 

Lo«  •  i       I      sa  -11. .ill  town  of  Italy,  sil 

l  known  1>\   ili, 
nl     \i:     ma  .    it  is   about   I..'. 

lOWD    of   that    BUM,    nnil    nut 

i  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

hold  eminence,  commanding  u  as 

.1  varied  prospect  ;   "  to  the  north,"  sat 

author  of  the  I'liitticnl  Tour,  "  rise  Oaimo,  the  Au\i- 

mum  of  the  nueienU,  and  Cumurano,  etch  on  a  lofty 

hill.  the  sea.  an  abb.  v.  pen  bed   on    the 

Monte  OomcrD.    On  the  south,  Monte 

rata,  and  Macerate  j  to  the  vent, 

nati,    and     Monte    Fiorc.    with     the    Apennines 

.ml  craggy,  behind  j  while  to 

the  Adriatic  spreads  lt| 

liliii  it  cuing  as  it   retires   from   the 

l\   in   the  white   fleecy  clouds 

i  icfa  is  altogether  modern,  baa  in  itself 

Mr.  Wood-  characterizes  it  as 

little   town,  with  an  unfinished  Piazza, 

i         This   Pias  an  oblong 

form,  and  had  it  been  finished  according  to  the  an- 

presi  utcd     a     handsome 
:  was  intended  to  ha\e  a  double   range 

leaving  the  church    to 

the    fourth;     and    these    would     thus    have 
i    avenue,  with   two    stop 

lice, — an  arrangement  which  could 
not  have  fail,  d  to  produce  a  very  pleas  The 

;  h,  or  duomo,  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond 
j  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  i 
on  the  spot  to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angelp, 
and  executed  by  Bramante, — a  manifest  error — since 
Michael  Angelo  did  not  begin  to  study  architecture 
tiH  al  i  of  Bramante. 

Tfe  Gol  living  square 

with  a  little  shall  at  eai  ssing 

nor    the    appearafti 

iavc   i-    an    ocl  igonal     spai  e, 

whicl  Ihe  intersection  of  the  four 

of  thi  the  i  ome  of  the 

building.     Tie  tribunes  forming  the  arms 

of  li  part    is    said   to   be   not 

>U  entirely  pn  the    venera- 
tion with  which  it  ag      regarded  by  the 

on  ;  the  town  has,  indeed, 

if  Italy,"  and  it  deserve-. 

as  MalteBrun  remarks,  "a  place  in  the  history  of  super- 

attractions  is  the  possession 

Holy  House,"  a-  it  is  called, — a 

ng   which   the    Romai  it   to 

the  veritable  dwdling  of 

the  Virgin  Mary.      I  id  which  has  been   fabri- 

.  for  the  protection  of  this  •■  clumsy  imposture" 

is  this  : — that    in   the   year    1291,   the    house   of   the 

Nazareth,  which  had  b  -ome  time 

prc\  everted  into  a  chapel,  was  carried  off  by 

ri  the  air,  and  deposited  i  to,  in 

•   •:  .  •    years  afterwards  it  was  trans- 
ported by  angels,  in   the   same    miraculous 
manner,  across  the  Adriatic,  to  the  (oast  of  ltal. 
planted  at  the  i  from  the 
o.l    of    K.canati  ;    that    eight 
'•   a  thousand  ; 

id  finally< pleted  its  migrations 

tt  station  on  the  lands  of  a  noble   lady 
■  i.    and    tlur.    giving  rise  to  the  pi 

a.  h  is,  at  least,  in  general,"  says  Eustace,  "  the 


lit   given  at  Loretto  ,    circulated    all   over   Italy, 
piously  admitted   by   many    holy    pereon8,   and    not    B 

little  encouraged  by  the  Popes,    I  need  not  say,  how- 
thai  many  men  of  reflection  in  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
within  the  prcdnets  of   Loretto  Itself,  consider  this 

Wonderful,  story  us    an    idle  tale,    or    at    best   a    pious 

dream,  conceived  by  ■  heated  imagination, and  circu- 
niioiig  an  ignorant  race  of  p.  nl  fisher- 

men. They  suppose  the  holy  house  to  hnve  be.  n  a 
cottage  or  building  long  buried  in  a  pathless  forest, 
and  unnoticed  in  a  country  turned  almost  into  a 
desert    by  a  -  of  civil  wars,  invasions,  and 

revolutions,  during  the  space  of  t«n  or  twelve  cen- 
times. A  dream, — an  accidental  i  oincideiice  of  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  led  one  or  more  persons  to 
the  discovery  of  this  long  •forgotten  edifice;  and  such 
an  incident  Working  on  minds  heated  by  solitude  and 
enthusiasm,  might  easily  have  produced  the  con- 
viction, and  propagated  the  belief  of  the  wonderful 
tale. 

Hut  whatever  was  the  source  of  the  delusion, — 
whether  it  has]  its  origin  ill  fanaticism  or  imposture, — 
it  was  greedily  swallow eii  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  day,  and  has  been  carefully  kept  up  to  the  pi 
hour  by  the  artifi.  cs  of  their  church.  Kings  and  nobles), 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  all  became  eager  to  testify 
their  admiration  of  the  supposed  relic;  anil  in  token 
of  their  faith,  offered  rich  and  costly  present 
object    of    their    idolatry.       The     Santa    (. 

I  ased  in  a  covering  of  marble;   and   for  its 
further  protection,  a  spacious  church,  that  which  we 

have  described,  was  erected  over  it. 

The  holy  house,  which  stands  immediately  under 
the  dome  in  the  (lunch,  is  a  building  of  oblong 
form,  about  thirty  feet  long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  feet  high  :  "  many,"  says  Malte  lirun, 
"  imagine   it    to   be  without   foundation,   ami    that   it 

on  the  ground,"  a  consequence,  apparent!] 
their  belief  in  its  wonderful    migrations.      It    appears 
to   be   built    of    Apcnnine    limestone;     but    it    i 
polished  with  kisses,  and  blackened  with    the  smoke 
of  the    many    lamps,  which    are    ((instantly   burning, 
that    it    is  difficult    to    tell    what    it    is.      Instead 
roof  it  is  covered  with  a  vault,  which    is   admitted  to 
be    modern,    the    old    timber-work   having  decayed. 
Externally  it  is  incrusted  with  a  coat  of  white  Carrara 
marble,   decorated  with  Corinthian  columns  and  rich 
ornaments,  the  architecture  of  Bramante.     The  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  bas-reliefs  is  the  history  of  the 
\       iij   Addison  notices  among  the  ornaments  some 

BtatUCS  of  the  Sibyls-  and  the  Prophets,  which  he 
praises  ;is  very  finely  wrought.  Above  the  chimney 
in  the  eastern  wall,  is  the  niche,  ome  fenced  in  with 
solid  gold,  but  now  with  gilt-wood,  which  contains 
the  cedar  image  of  the  Virgin,  In  a  dress  glittering 

with  precious  stones,  before  which  'thousands  bow 
down  in  abject  idolatry." 

To  this  shrine  the  Romanists  still  repair  in  ran 
siderable  numbers  I  before  the  Reformation,  it  is 
said  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  U 
to  visit  it  each  year.  The  appearance  of  the  town 
indicates  at  once  the  character  of  its  visitants  and 
the  object  of  their  visits;  almost  all  the  shops  in  it 
are  d.voted    to   the   sale    of  It)  I,    &c, — 

b  the  trade  in  them  has  fallen  off  considerably 
of   late  years.      "  My  travelling   compa us,'    says 

Mr.  Woods,  "  wondered  how  I  could  cloubt  about  the 
holy  house,   as    so   many  miracles  had   been  wrought 
by   it,    particularly  a    well  authenticated    story    of    a 
man  who  had    stolen   a   candlestick,    but    having 
down  with  it  on  the  mad,  could  not  get  it  up  again.    I 

nly  took  pla  -  against 
petty  robbers    and   that,  when  the  whole  was  plun- 
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dered  on  a  Int.-  occasion,  the  Virgin   or  her  image 
of    the    party    seemed    very    nun  h 
..iirpn-.nl  nf  the  difficulty   I   made  abort   mirmclM 
•■  Why,'  »uj     he,  "  nil  hiatory  li  full  "f  nun.. 
He  began  to  cite  n  number  from    Livy     and  1   '■ 
that  he  believed  them  Just   a*  firmly  as  thus*  of  hi* 
own  church.  brought  up  among 

alleged  miracles;  their  mind   or  their  fancy  ia  filled 

theni  from  their  childhood,  and  they  would  - 
reject    nil   the    moral    and    doctrinal    trathl    of    the 
religion,  than  give  up   their   belief  In  lbs 
miraculous   interposition   of  our  Lady  of  the   Seven 
or  of  St.   Anthony  of  Padua.     Nor  ia  thfi 
ranch  to  be  wondered  at;  the  Gospel   ia  taken  for 
granted,  but  the  particular  merits  oi  a  favoi 
require   full  exposition   and  frequent   repetition  j  the 
m  tin-so,  and  the  multitude  forgeta  that 
there  in  anything  of  more  importance.  ' 
The    wealth    which    tha   teal    of  her   worshippers 
iimulated  in  this  shrine  of  the   Virgin   was   Im- 
mense.   There  was  a  room  attached  to  the  church, 
whirh  was  used  as  the  treasury,  and  which  contained 
the  moat  valuable  offering*,     It  is  described  l>y  Mr. 
I  a  very  large  and  handsome  one,   simple  in 
■nil,  and  not  overloaded  with  ornaments,     lln- 

ceiling,  as  is  usual  in  Italy,  has  a  large  COVe,  having 
only  a  small  flat  apace  n  the  middle,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  so  large  and  lofty  a  room,  produces  a 
magnificent  effect  In  the  Holy  House  itself  there  were 

twenty  two  lamps  of  gold,  of  which  the  largest,  all  offer- 
ing from  Venice,  weighed  "  eighty  marks ,"  they  are 

to  have  been  less  distinguished  for  the  value  of 
the  material  than  for  the  delicacy  of  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  variety  of  the  designs.  There  were 
two  objects  of  particular  admiration,  namely,  two 
Crowns  of  gold,  which  had  been  presented,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  vow,  by  Anne  of  Austria,  the  wife  of 
the    French    king,     Louis    the   Thirteenth,   when   she 

birth  to  Loins  the  Fourteenth,  after  having  been 
for  twenty-two  years  without  children.  The  diamonds 
which  they  contained  were  counted  by  thousand-  : 
altogether  the  riches  of  the  treasury  of  the  church 
were  valued  at  fifteen  millions  of  crowns.  Addison 
speaks  of  them  "  as  surprisingly  great,  and  as  much 
surpassing  his  expectation  as  other  sight*  have  gene- 
rally   fallen    short    of    it.      Silver,"    he   says,  "  can 

e  find  admission,  and  gold  itself  looks  but 
poorly  among  such  an  incredible  number  of  precious 
stones.  There  will  be,  in  a  few  age*  more,  the  jewels 
of  the  greatest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of 
Us  prince*  continues  in  its  present  fervour.      The  last 

offering  was  made  by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Poland, 

and  cost  her  18,000  crowns.  Some  have  wondered 
that  the  Turk  never  attack*  this  treasury,  since  it 
lies  so  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is  so  weakly  guarded. 
Hut.  besides  that  be  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
Success,  it  is  certain  the  Venetian*  keep  too  watchful 
an  eye  over  his  motions  at  present,  and  would  never 
sillier  him  to  enter  the  Adriatic.  It  would,  indeed, 
he  an  easy  thin;;  for  a  Christian  prince  to  surprise  it 
who  has  ships  still  passing  to  and  fro  without  suspi- 
cion, especially  if  he   had   a   party  in   the  town,   dis- 

d  like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate  for  him,  for 
there  have  been  sometime*  to  the  number  of  100,000 
in  a  day's  time,  as  it  is  generally  reported. 

arcely  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
Addison's  visit,  when  this  vast  collection  of  riches 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  treasury  and 
the  "  Holy  House''  were  pillaged  during  the  revolu- 
tions which  Italy  underwent  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; and  the  tew  winks  in  gold  and  silver  which 
have  been  since  offered  form  but  a  trifling  treasure  in 
comparison  with  that  which  they  have  replaced. 


.-  the  church  at  five    in  I 
says  Mr.  1  1  was  ■UTpristd   I 

ily   m   the   Santa  Casa,    and   BaMtsi 
altar.      This    Holy  HoOSt  and  it*  mint 

example*    of    that     i 'rant    whi<  li     tli 

Home  ulleeti    . 

mean,    brick-looking    h"  II    of 

sculptured   narbwi  Ike  other  ia  a  black 
wooden    figure,    glittering   in    jewel*    and 
Seldom  i-  tin-  gift  of  miracle*  ai 
of  beauty,     w  irned  firoi     i 

In-  has  been  a  traveller   ut  well   a*   her  hoi 
a  new  deposite  was  opened  to  replace  the 
which  had  vanished.    The  Pop.-  presented  two  golden 
crowns,  and  i  pru-t  sft*  fronting  the  door  • 

and    register    donation-.,    hut    BOOM    of    the    pilgl 

whom  I  found  there  appeared   as   poor   an    tl 

pious  ;   they  knelt    round  the   furrow  which  devotion 

has  worn  on  the  pavement. ' 

la  a  little    French  work,   winch   ww    published   at 
I.oretto  ill   1778,   under  the  title  of    an  "  Ah 
of  the  History  of  our    Lady  of  Lord'  Use 

of   the  French  Nation,"    we  are  presented  with  u 
succinct  account  of  the  migration  of  tin    Holy  II 
purporting  to  be    the   copy  of  an   inscription 
on   the  wall   of    the    church    in    old    Freni  I 
a  number   of  similar   documents,   written    in    Gi 
Polish,   Arabic,    Spanish,   German,    Illyiian,    I. 
Italian,  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh.     In  this  'here are 
adduced,   in  support  of  the  truth  of  the  legend, 
amusing  te-tiinoniul.s,   of  which   it  may  that 

they  require  as  large  a  measure  of  credulity  in   him 
who  would  believe  them,  as  doe*  the  tale  itself  which 
they  are  intended  to  confirm.     When  the  1 1 
made  its  appearance  on  the  spot  which  it  now 
nobody  knew  whence  it  came  ;  but  In  the  fear 
mystery  was  explained  by  the  Virgin  ap  one 

of  her  faithful  devotees  in  a  dream.  The  man  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  neighbours,  and  they  in  oral 
ascertain  the  truth  of  his  story,  sent  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  composed  of  six  men  "  of  probity  and  n 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  v  i-it  Jerusalem  and  Nazareth. 
"This  was  done,  and  the  said  six  men,  having  taken 
with  them  the  dimensions  of  the  chapel,  they  found 
the  situation  and  the  measures  to  agree,  and  they 
found  close  by  an  inscription  cut  in  a  wall,  which  in- 
formed them  that  this  chapel  had  stood  former!) 

that   spot,    and    had  disappeared;    the   said    men  I 
returning  home,  declared  and   certified   all    that  they 
had    discovered,    and    thus    it    wis    known    thai 
chapel  was  the  house  of  the  Holy  \  irgin;   and   I 
up  to  the  present  tune,  all  true  Christian*  have  had  a 
great  veneration    for   our  Lady  of  LorettOj   for  the 
Holy  Virgin  works  great  miracles   there   every  day 
which  the  whole  world  can  testify.'' 

But  the  evidence  upon  which  the  inscription  sei 
to   lay   the   greatest  stress,  is  that  of  two   brotl 
natives    of    the    town    of    Recanati,    who    appeared 
before  the  authorities  of  the  chapel,   ami    testified   to 
the   fact  of  its   having   been  deposited  in   the    a 
near  Recanati,  which  formed  it-  second  resting  pi 
The  one   declared  "  that  the  great-great-grandiather 
of  his  grandfather  had  seen  the  angel*  can  the 
chapel   across  the  sea  and   peace  it  in  the  wood,  and 
that    he    had  with  many  other  person-  of  good   faith, 
visited  the  chapel    in  the  said  wood;"  while  the  other 
asserted  "that  bis  grandfather, when  120  year- old,  had 
told  him  that  he  had   often  visited  the  said  chapel   in 
iid   wood.''    and    that  "the   grandfather   of  his 
grandfather    had  a   house    in  which    he   resided    I 
the  said  chapel,  and  that,  in  his  time,  the  -.-ml  chapel 
was  transported    by  the   angels   to  the  mount  of  the 
two  brothers."  -. 
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Thii  ANCIENT  USE  OF  ACORN-  AS  lt)Ol>. 


p 


hull 
II: 

A  throne  ol 

HilU,  o'er  niounUm-wavc*  lo  rule  Inumphaiil 

tirtal  father  of  ahipi.- 

Oaks   among  forest-trees  have  nspi- 

cuously  pre-eminent ;  none  have  been  bo  uninter- 
ruptcdly,  so  universally  esteemed,  perhaps  few  have 
been  valued  from  neb  different  causes,  I"  all 
they  have  becu  admired,  in  BOOM  they  have  been 
adored,  but  were  liner  more  truly  honoured  than  in 
the  present  day.  The  oak,  it  is  well  worthy  of  re- 
mark, has  been  >  I  by  most  nations;  it 
was  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  ai  well 
as  by  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls:  to  them,  however, 
its  importance  was  little  known,   and  it   is  now  more 

lastly  prized,  than  when  it  w 
fear  of  ti.  heir  oraele,   or  the  resort 

of  the  hungry  for  their  i 

Little  as  we  now  ^epend  for  sustenance  an  the 
fruits  of  our  forest- trees,  and  great  as  is  the  value 
of   their   wood,  the   rev  formerly   the  case. 

Oak-corn  (/'.  c,  arc-corn,  aac-corn,  or  acorns,)  some 
centuries  ago  formed  an  important  artiele  of  food 
both  for  man  and  beast.  Oak  and  Castan  mast 
were  staple  diet  once ;  and  long  before  our  present 
grains  were  known,  "  these  fed  alike  the  vassal  and 
■  rd."  Indeed,  so  precious  were  they  thought  by 
the  Romans,  that  it  was  expressly  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  that  the  owner  of  a  tree 
might  gather  up  his  acorns,  although  they  should 
have  fallen  upou  another  man's  ground :  and  Ulpian, 
who  also  writes  upon  this  subject,  adds  that  by  the 
Pnetor's  authority  three  days  must  be  allowed  the 
owner  for  carrying  them  away. 

Famines,  which  of  old  so  continually  occurred, 
history,  attributes  in  part  to  the  failure  of  these 
crops;  loug  after  the  introduction  of  wheat,  and 
oats,  and  rye,  nay,  little  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  when  other  food  had  in  a  great  measure 
superseded  the  use  of  mast,  considerable  reliance 
was  still  placed  thereon,  anil  oaks  were  chiefly  valued 
for  the  acorns  they  produced.  In  the  Saxon  chronicle, 
where  the  terrible  dearth  and  mortality  of  eleven 
hundred  and  sixteen  is  deseribed,  as  a  aery  hcary- 
tiined,  vexatious,  and  destructive  year,  the  failure  of  the 
mast  that  season  is  particularly  recorded  likewise  i 
"  this  year,  also,  was  BO  deficient  in  mast,  that  there 
r  was  heard  such,  in  all  this  land,  or  in  Wales.  ' 

Cowley,  apostrophizing  the  oak,  refers  to  this  patri- 
archal food,  and  in  a  tone  that  contrasts  finely  with 
♦  hat  of  the  historians,  who  state,  that  when,  in  the 
e  Winter  of  1  '{)'.),  the  poor  people  of  France,  from 
lack  of  other  grain,  resorted  to  the  diet  of  their  fore- 
fathers, "  llipy  tear  utiserahly  constrained  to  eat  acum.-.' 

Heroes  on  earth  onee  lived,  men  good  rind 
Acorns  their  food, — thus  fed  they  flourished. 
Ami  equalled  in  their  age  the  i<«nir  lived  oaV 

py  that  race  of  men  most  sacred  I 
Thy  shade  their  liviug  house,  that  h< 

shed  daily  food  to  feed  its  peaceful  lord. 

Pliny  states  that  among  the  Romans  mast -bearing 
trees  were   ever   held    in    chief    repute,    their  civic 
crowns  were  made  of  holm,   and  the  oak  was  m 
to   their   highest    god.     ,To   mark    more  strongly  his 
reverence  for  .  this  author,  who,   as  Evelyn 

observes,    is   not    nasally  sp:irinu  of  words,    here   re- 
strains huiiM-lf  to  nine,   ami   forms  an  entire  chapter 
•  ne  short  but  emphatic  senti  i 

The  remote  annals  of  all  countries  are  from  their 


rity  remarkably  alike;  unil  from  the  records  of 
we  may  trace  a  hint  outline  of  the  little  know- 
ledge we  possess  of  the  whole.  The  Greeks,  we  are 
informed,  wore  ones  a  most  barbarous  people,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  phue,  and  feeding  on  raw  herbs 
and  roots  indiscriminately  collected,  and  as  I'aiisaiii.is 
observes,  often    on   such   as  were   not   only  unfit   for 

food,  but  absolutely  hurtful.     Pelasgns,  who  taught 

tome  wandering  tribes  to  build  huts  and  eat  acorns, 
"received  divine  honours  SI  his  meed;"  that  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  also,  where  they  settled,  was  named 
from  him   I'elasjiti,    anil   the   inhabitants  were   called 

1        n.    This  era,  bo  often  referred  to  with  delight, 

to   have    been    enjoyed   but  little  by  those  who 
were    cotemporary  with    it;    when    the   food  of  ki 

ami  chief-  was  such  as  our  lowest  peasants  now  refuse 
to  cat,  and  what  men    once   gave   a-  dainties  to   their 
friends,   they  now  despise   as    tit  only  tor  their   b 
We    may.    therefore,    well    doubt    the    veracity  of  the 
poet,  v  lyj  that  tin  ;: 

.a  viih  (bed  which  nature  freely  hred, 
On  wildings  and  on  BtrawberriM  they  fed; 
Cornel  and  bnuiiMe-berrir-s  gave  the  rest, 
And  falling  acorns  crowned  the  6 

The  prospect  is  pleasing  when  softened  by  distance, 

but  we  confess  our  conviction  that  the  golden  a 
now  most  enjoyed  when  seen  through  the  long  vista 
of  years;  indeed,  so  sensible  were  the  Pclasgi  of  the 
advantages  of  clothing,  anil  grateful  to  Areas,  B  fub- 
sequcnt  chief,  who  instructed  them  in  the  mystery  of 
making  bread,  that  they  called  their  country  after 
him  Arcadia,  and  renamed  themselves  Arcades. 

In  most  countries  where  they  grew,  acorns  formed 
more  or  less  the  early  diet  of  mankind;  by  other 
food  they  were  gradually  supplanted,  still  they  long 
remained  in  considerable  repute,  and  perhaps  pre- 
judice not  a  little  contributed  to  prolong  their  fame 
for  it  was  declared  that 

Men  fed  with  oaken  mast, 

The  aged  trees  themselves  in  years  sarfaaSSSj 

The  Greeks,  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  acorns  us  food, 
called  one  species  of  oak  plitirjns,  or  phryos,  and  the 
Latins  Emufot,  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tree  of  rating, 
like  our  word  mast,  for  acorns  j  whence  maslnt,  to  feed 
or  fatten,  and  BMSfieate  to  chew.  Among  the  Jews 
also,  and  even  in  the  more  polished  ages  of  their 
monarchy,  this  reference  was  made  by  Isaiah,  "  to  lx- 
eaten  as  the  tcil-tree  and  the  oak : : "  and  in  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  it  was  also  enacted  that  even  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  in  time  of  war,  "  thou  shalt 
not  de-troy  the  trees  thereof,  by  forcing  an  a\e 
against  them:  thou  mayest  eat  of  them,  but  thou 
shalt  not  cut  them  down,  for  the  tree  of  the  field  is 
man's  lire."     In  the  present  day,  the  native  oak  at 

Tunis  /Qirerrus  psrtrdiicnrri/rrn),  is  called    "the   meal- 
bearing  tree,''  probably,  as  Smith  observes,    from  the 
if  tin-  acorns  as  food;    and    Parkinson  mentions 
that   the   American   Indians   obtain   an    oil    from   the 
glands  of  the  white  oak,  which    they  use  in  cookery. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that    in   his  time,  acorns  were  still  the 
chief  wealth  of  many  nations  who  enjoyed  continual 
.    and  that  elsewhere,    in  time  of  scarcity,    mast 
ground    into   meal,   tempered    with    water,    and 
;  made  into  bread.      He  also  informs  us,  that  in   Spain 
acorns  were  then  brought  to  table  for  the  dessert,  and 
Strabo  states,   that  in  the  mountainous    parts  of  that 
country,    the    inhabitant!   ground    their    acorns    into 
meal.      Martyi'  probable   that  they  are  still 

there,  at  least  by  the  common  people,  as  Cer- 
vantes   describes    them  •    served   alter 

I  by  the  coat-herds,  and  Teresa  n  ndi  a  present 
of  the  i  boicest  she  could  colli  1 1  to  the  duchess.  In- 
deed, during  the  French  wars  in  the  Peninsula,   botb 


itoc.j 
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tin-  native*  and  the  UtVaders  frequently  IS  A,  and  with 
•iy  relish,  <'n  the  acorus  met  with  in  the  v. 

,d  anil  Spain.      In   the    Morca    and    in 

arc  --till  gold  at   foodj   De 
oin  his  own  in  count,   to  have   rclislu  '1  I 

ballota,  whii  li  are  sold   in  the  public 
markets  nl'  Morocco  ami  Algiers,   ami  eaten   by  tin 

-    both    raw    ami    roasted.       Michauii 
■corns  in  Bagdad,  and  speaki  with  particular  praise 
of  those  whii  li  grow  in  Mesopotamia  and  Curd 
which  he  lays  are  aa  long  ai  the  finger  j  he  Uki 
id  relished  the  masl  of  Spain. 
another  instance  of  the  modern   use  i  f  acorns 
u  id,  we  may  subjoin  the  following  extrai  I  from  a 
hunk  published  some  time  since,  and  i  ailed  Tht  I  niterf 
ihnj  tire.     The  part  referred  to  i-  a  notice  of 
tlie   American    ['resident    Jackson,    who    united   his 
officers  to  breakfast  with  him  upon  acorns. 

nililury  piushm  led  him  to   take    DM 
. ii <t  of  ■  body  of  militia  ai  alined  ■.>:•■>••  .linns. 

them  in  their  own  way.      v. 

then  .it  lant  and  forced 
these  pursuii-,  the  brigadier 
and  I  'I  short  of   provisional  most  of  the  l 

not  excepting  Urn  office™,  and  all  decin  d  to  return 

In .  informed  of  this  discontent,  sent  ail  offlosn 

an  Invitation  to  breakfust  with  him  on  the  following  day. 

I  -urli  aii  invitation,  tin-  officers  made  their  appear- 

nt  the  hour  appointed,  t  Inir  curiosity  much  oxeited  by 

the  projected  cnti  rtainment.    A  mat  quantity  of  asonu  ware 

■I  en  the  lleei-  of  tlie  lint,  w  liieli  was  formed  of  brunches, 

and  tho  General  !  ou  tho  ground.    When  his  guests 

entered  ho  rose,  ami  pointing  to  the  acorns  said  to  them, 

•'  Gentlemen,  as  long  as  we  have  these,  wo   have  no  reason  to 

cdmpl  food      I    t   as  sit  down."      Without 

further  ceremony  he  resumed  his  place,  and  I  it  this 

■  •  repast.      The  officers  made  many  wry  fares,   but 
obliged  to  Uliuich  the  annus,  as  no  roast  beef  was  to  lie  had. 
m's    pcrseveraw  rowned    with    success,      lie 

1  the  Indiana  and  put  them  to  Might. 

a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  hare  ourselves  had 

bread    made   from    acorns,    and    when    shelled,    and 
lally   if   allowed    to   germinate    before   used,    so 
that  the  farina  iii  part  b  inverted  into  si 

oaken    may    be    made    almost    as    palatable    as    oaten, 
We  cannot,  however,    speak  quite  so  favour- 
ably of  our  own  manufacture  as  a  Journalist,  who 

ate  of  our  oaten  cakes,    ami   t.-t   .1    our  oaken  bread, 
has  bcBU    phased    to    do,    for    in   the   Mar/rug    Herald 

nl    February  9th,   1830,  we  Bad  an  article  headed 

•  rus  good  bread,"  and  which  furthermore  declares 
that  "  the  acorn  cakes  were  sweet,  and  MOSf  agreeable 
to  the  taste"  certain  it  is,  as  he  continues,  when  the 
company  was  invited  to  taste  them,  "  within  a  few 
moments  all  were  devoured  voraciously." 

riculture  was  one  of  the  earliest  arts,  and  to 
guide  the   plough    the   most    honoured   toil ;    hence 

acorns  soon  became  less  the  food  of  man  than  beasts. 
Strabo  records  that,  in  his  time,  '"  Koine  was  chiefly 
supplied  with  hogs,  which  were  fattened  on  mti.-f 
in  the  woods  of  Gaul,"  and  once  scents  to  have 
i  their  chief  value  here  ;  for  in  this  country  acorns 
never  so  abundantly  eaten  by  man  as  in  many 
of,  the  continental  states,  still  they  were  of  i  n-t  im- 
portance lor  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  swine. 
"  About  the   end    of  the    seventh   century.    Kii^  Ina. 

among  the  few  laws  which  he  enacted,  to  regulate 
the  simple  economy   of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  gave 

particular  directions  concerning  the  fattening  of  swine 
in    woods,   since    then    called   pannage,    or    pawihit/e." 

Injuring  or  destroying  trees  was  by  him  made  penal, 

and  those  who  did  so  clandestinely  were  fined  thirty 
shillings,  an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  the  very 
sound  of  the  axe  being  sufficient  for  conviction;  and 


the  man  who  felled  a  tree,  under  whose  shadow  tl 

hogs    could    stand,  incurred   a   d  dty,  and 

was    mulcted    to    sixty    shillings.      It 

large  tracts  of  this  country  « 

running  hogs  was  a  common 

I  -.  and  a  valuable  p 

thus  Klph'-unis  rc-er\ed  the  I 

for  his  lady,  as   a   part   of  her   dowry,  air: 
this  pi  ml  asants   gave   as   rent  one  lc 

ten,     I  ■••  treacherous  n>-.. 

of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Eastern  Angha,  when  he  had 
conquered    l.othaire,   km  .-  his 

•ins,  .  specially  for  the  blood  in  this  battle  shed,  ga\c 

a  tract  of  land,    Including  the  village  of  Ottord, 

ircb,   Canterbury,  in  patcua 
porcorum,  ns  the  deed  says,  for  pasture  lor  the  Arch- 
bishop's |,  particularly  mentioned  s 
the  middle  of  the  el  wiith   century,   in  n  donation  of 

Edward    the  <  and.    by   the    l>  imesday- 

i   Willinm    the    C 
-till  of  little    further  ennse- 
nuance   than    from   the    food    they  afford'  d    I 
for   the  value  of  woods  in  several   counties  is    i 
mated   by   the   number   of  hogs   they   would   fatten. 
And    the    survey    seems    to    have    been    taken    very 
minutely,  for  In  s,i:,ie  placet  woods  are  mentioned 
*'  of  one  hog.'"     The   rights  of  pannage  were  greatly 
encroached  on  by  the  Norman  princes,  m  their  zeal 
for  extending   forests    for  the   chase  ;   and   this  was 
one  of  the  grievances  which   King  John  was   obliged 
to  rcdrc-s   in   the   charter  concerning  the  liberties  of 
the  forest 

This  use  of  mast  is  still  pursued  by  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  forests,  and  it  would  seem  with 
considerable  advantage;  for,  some  years  ago,  when 
a  patent  was  granted  for  extracting  oil  from  beech- 
nuts. ,\c.,  the  project  failed,  as  the  owners  of  woods 
found  it  more  profitable  to  feed  their  swine  on  the 
mast  than  to  sell  it  to  the  patentee.  The  oil  from 
acorns  is  used  both  in  America  and  Africa  ;  and 
1'iavotiits  commends  the  oleum  "  equernil  glandr.- . 
the  hast  consumptive  of  any  for  burning. 

The  influence  of  food   on  the   flavour  of  the   6 
of  many  animals  is  notorious.     At   certaiu   sea 
the  will!   ducks   of  this   country  are    scarcely  eatable, 
from  their  lank  fishy  tattS  :    the  same  may  be  -aid  of 
the    heath-cocks    of     (iertnany,     when    the    juuipcr- 
bcrnes  are   abundant  ;    and    the  American    phca-aiits, 
when  they  feed    on   the   kalmia,  have  been  proved  to 
be    poisonous    to    man  .    furthermore,   Spanish 
meat,   and  Westphalia   hams,   are    said    to   owe   their 
peculiar  excellence   to  the  swine  being   fed   on   mast 
which  our  limited  forests  c  annot  to  any  extent  allow. 
It  is  s;u,l  that   a  peck    of  acorns  a  day,  with  a  little 
bran,  will  make  a  hog  increase  one  pound  in  weight 
daily,   for   two   months   together.      Turkeys,   pigi 
and  other  birds,  will    feed    upon    them  ;    the  era 

ints  are  often  found  staffed  therewith,  and 
Smith  mentions  that  a  considerable  number  were 
taken  out  of  the  crop  of  one,  which  on  being  planted 
grew.        They     arc     sJsO     sometimes     given    to    . 

Evelyn  recommends  to  (hop  them  first  ;  an  excellent 
plan,   but  a  needless  prccaut.  ■•  his  fear,  that 

else     to    use    his    own   words,   they  are   apt   to   sprout 
and  grow  in  their  bellies." 

In  estimating  the  value  of  BC0VB8,  as  an  ancient 
luxury  or  a  modern  food,  two  circumstances  at  least 
require  especial  notice; — Istlv,  The  acorns  of  southern 
Europe  are,  in  comparison  with  ours,  large.  SU0CU- 
lent,  and  sweet  ■,  for  this  climate,  which  has  rendered 
the  timber  of  the  Knghsh  oak  so  hard.  firm,  ami 
strong,  has  wrought  a  somewhat  corresponding, 
though  not  equally  advantageous  change  in  the  fruit, 
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as  a  food,  is  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
f  those  is  n  Important  in  tin 

■ndrua,  balanot,  or  gatanof.  of  the  <  I 
m  giant,  OT/rngfi,/ntx,/mctut,  oft! 
like  the  nut,  or  corn,  eera,  kernel,  of  the  Saxons,  were 

all  generic  names,  elgnifytog  nut  only  the  modern  ncorn, 

dao  the  nuts  of  many  trees,  as  the  oak,  the  ehest- 

ind  the  beech,  and,  rabaequently,  fruits  at  large. 
giant    Phenicia,    for  the  date  ,  giant 

nia,  for  the  chestnut)  giant  fagi,  for  beech-maal . 

-  giant,  whence  juglant,  for  the  walnut ;  aud  giant 
|  for  the  oak-corn,  or  a-corn  ;  hence  also 

the  French  derive  their  glanr,  glaner,  ami  we  our 
glean,  gleaner,  for  the  collecting  of  Mattered  com  . 
and  thus  also  the  Arabs,  who  call  their  chief  fruit, 
the  date,  Tamar,  name  other  fruits  from  it,  as  Tamar- 
Indi,  or  llendi,  the  date  of  India,  whence  our  name 
for  the  fruit  alia  mar-ind. 

Prejudice,    likewise,   very    much    affects    both    the 

.aid  the  diraae  of  many  substances  as  food ; 
indeed  fashion  is,  in  this,  as  in  various  other  respect-, 

all  but  omnipotent,  still  regarcQea  of  both,  and  con- 
sidering the  matter  in  a  dietetic   view,  and  as  one  of 

imy  alone,  acorns  it  must  be  confessed,  in  spite 
of  historic  recollections,  form  neither  a  nutritious 
nor  a  wholesome  food;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  those  who  tell,  that  "men 

■  fore,  nay  even  Jupiter  himself,  fed  on  annus 
till  their  luxurious  palates  were  depraved,  and  that 
when  the  Romans'  second  course  at  table  was  served 
up  of    mast,   then   men  had  hearts  of  oak,"  there 

-  little  (haute  that  any  one  would  willingly  for- 
sake wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice,  and  rye  for  the 
crude  and  indigestible  diet  of  the  oak.  I  myself 
have  eaten  them  both  raw  aud  roasted,  yet  can  only 
venture  that  negative  praise,  which  is  proverbial 
blame.  Others,  however,  as  we  have  shown,  and 
Evelyn  among  them,  speak  more  favourably;  indeed 
he,  with  the  energy  of  an  epicure,  exclaims,  "  the 
small  acorns  that  are  found  in  stock-doves'  craws 
are  a  delicious  fare."  There  certainly  is  no  accounting 
for  taste.  B. 


BENEFITS  OF  GENERAL  AND  POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 
Men  of  genius,  in  former  times,  have  often  lan- 
guished in  obscurity,  not  because  their  merits  were 
neglected,  but  because  they  were  not  understood. 
This,  however,  can  scarcely  happen  in  the  present  day, 
in  which  all  sources  of  useful  information  arc  laid 
open,  and  in  which  unparalleled  exertions  have  been 
made  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  diffuse  im- 
provement, and  to  promote  all  objects  of  inquiry 
which  can  benefit  or  enlighten  the  public.  There  are 
other  uses,  still  greater  uses,  resulting  from  the  com- 
munication of  general  and  popular  science.  By 
nivalis  of  it  vulgar  errors  and  common  prejudices  are 
constantly  dimini>ht  «1.  It  offers  new  topics  for  con- 
versation, and  new  interests  in  life.  In  solitude,  it 
affords  subjects  for  contemplation,  and  for  an  active 
■  be  of  the  understanding  ;  and  in  cities,  it  assists 
BUM  of  Religion  and  morality,  by  preventing  the 
increase  of  gross  luxury,  and  indulgence  in  vicious 
dissipation. 

:ued  for  an  active  being,  and  his  spirit, 
M,  11  not  employed  upon  worthy  and  digni- 
fied objeetfl,  will  often  rather  engage  fan  mean  and  low 
uita,  than  suffer  the  tedious  and   li-th  --  feelings 
i    with    indolence)]    and   knowledge    is    no 
lea*   necessary  in  mind,  than   in 

tioDJ  and  the  : 
— Sir  llf  wiuiry  Dirt, 


THE  BIBLE. 

A  Hook  which  med  the  moat 

authentic  of  all  histories ;  which,  by  its  celestial  light, 
illumines  die  darkest  antiquity j  which  i-  the 

touchstone  whereb]  enabled  to  distinguish 

between   true  and  fabulous  theology;    between  the 

God  I  boly,  juat,   and  good,    and  the  impure 

rabble  of  heathen  Baalim;  which  baa  been  thought, 

by  competent  judges,  to  have  afforded  matter  tor  the 
laws  of  Solon,  and  a  foundation  for  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  which  lias  been  illustrated  by  the  labour  ot 
learning  in  all  ages  and  countries;  and  been  admired 
and  venerated  mr  it-  piety,  its  sublimity.  It*  vera,  ily 

by  all  who  were  able  to  read  and  understand  it. 

BlSBOf  Watson. 

month    0)1    .' 
i  in,  'tis  u  sifjht  the  soul  to  cheer, 
The  premise  of  the  fruitful 
When  God  abroad  his  bounty  Hi 

II.-,  "  for  il vil  nml 

them,  who  with  heart's  gratitude, 
Ami  tin-in,  who  thanklessly  receive 
The 

Hi. Is  from  Ms  storehouse  in  the  - 
"  Hi-  i  .in  date.  I..!.  In-  sun  arise !" 

l  luvi'  to  sse  kind  lu'.iv'n  be 
Abundance  on  mankind  below  : 
Then  chief,  whi 

Who  lives  not  for  himself  alum', 
J  tut ,  like  the  rich  ami  fruitful  ground, 

What  lie  I'l'iii'  nil. 

In  part  to  of  nun  ; 

And  grateful,  gi 

ttthing  fields,  to 
In  tribute  to  tht'  bounteous  skies. 

Nor  h'ss  I  h,\, 
Augmented  of  the  i.oftl.Y  I'ouk; 
By  honest  toil  industrious  wrought. 
By  frugal  oars,  and  prudent  thought, 

With  ]ieaeefiiliiess  and  heal  I 

Which  of  the  I'o'st  or  OOOB,  thai    • 

Life  and  its  blessings,  mindful,  , 

To  I  lim  th.'  in. 

And  though  to  llim.  who  gives  us  all, 

The  turf-built  altar  be  but  small, 

The  offering  there  of  little  | 

And  from  that  bumble  sacrifice, 

80  the  world  deems,  a  trivial  li.  I 

Ascending,  though  with  heavenward  aim, 
With  hut  a  feeble  light  arise, 
And  seek  acceptance  from  the  skies: — 
I  know  not  hui  lent 

That  turf-built  altaa  at, 

.if  the  heart's  .! 

That  otVoring  pour,  and  feeble  fire. 
As  grateful  to  the  snnll  divine  ; 
As  flaming  011  the  golden  shrine, 

Ten  thuiisinii  hecatombs,  and  more, 
In  homage  from  the  Imperial  tb 

To  am.,  what  best  his  wisdom  1> 
The  bounty  of  our  tied  best 

1  he  gives 

Hut  most  from  III  who  DMSl  rcoci\ 

In  sets  bales  of  peace  and  love, 

Im  ...       of  ;. raise  tu  1 1 1  >i  al 

lie  claims,  of  what  he  gives  B  |>art, 

.1  all  at  least,  a  1  u  ^  ki  i  i    iii.au  i  . 

Which,  soaring  on  devotion's  tring, 

Up  to  the  ihroi f   Naiihi:''    !. 

It-self  iii  holy  vision  lifts. 
And  owns  the  (iivni  in  his  gtfl 
[Abridged  from  I'osiier  Mai  <>.j 

[l  one  train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than 
i>  that  which  regards  the  phenomena  of  nature 

|s  the  ruling, 
is  to  have   laid  t: 

I                   from  thcncefortl  mpls 

and  life  iuclf  one  continued  net  of  sdorulioii. I'.vi.i.v. 


. 
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OF  THE   NOURIS1  WD  i,i;uU  111 

iMAI.s 

Vu.  the  animals  of  thi        ation    i    well  sj  the  plants, 

their   original    nourishment   tr..ni    the    simple 

materials  nf  earth  and  water.     Thai  all  flesh  is  grass, 

rue  iii  the  literal  as  well  as  metapl 

What  very  different  animals  are  nourished  liy  the 

jetable  food  '   the  m  II  same  I  truits 

of  the  earth  by  the  divine  laws  of  nature  and  provi- 

deuce    are    converted    into  animated   bodi 

distinct  kinds    The  black  and  the  brindled  klne,  with 

the  horses,  both  gray  and  bay,  clothe  themselve 

their  hairy  skins  of  anch  various  colours,  out  of  the 

n  pasture  where  the  sheep  feeds  and  coven 

himself  with  Ins  white  and  woolly  fleece  ;   and,  at  the 

tunc,   the  goose    is    cropping    part    of   the    grass    to 

rish  lis  own  flesh,  and  to  array  itself  with  down 

and  feathers.     An  animated  body  b  made  up  of  flesh 

blood,  bones  and  membranes,  long     >Qow  tuba 

with  a  variety  of  liquors  contained  in 

with  man  and  tendons,  and  u  thousand  other 

things  which  escape  the    naked    sight,  and    tor  which 

' y  has  hardly  found  a  name  ■  yet  the  wry  same 

is,  by  the  wondrous  skill  and  appointment  of  the 
God  of  nature,  formed  Into  all  these  amazing  dinV- 
rem  I      us  take  an  o\  to  pieces,  and  survey  the 

composition.     !  the  flesh  of  this  huge  living 

structure,  and  the  bones  on  which  it  is  built,  what 

ty  of   tender    i  oats  and    humours  belong  to  that 

admirable  organ,  the  eye !  How  solid  and  hard  are 
the  teeth  winch  grind  the  food  !  How  firm  the  gene- 
ral ligaments  that  tie  the  joints  "of  thai  creature  • 
ther!  What  horny  hoot's  are  his  support  ;  and  with 
what  different  sort  of  horny  weapons  has  Nature  fur- 
nished his  forehead  !      Yet  they  arc  nil  trained  of  the 

grass]  materials  :  the  calf  grazes  upon  the 
verdant  pasture,  and  all  its  limbs  and  powers  grow 
up  out  of  the  food  to  the  size  and  tirmne-s  of  an  o\. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  God  of  nature  that  distributes 
this  uniform  food  into  the  several  parts  of  the  animal 
by  his  appointed  laws,  and  gives  proper  nourishment 
to  each  of  them. 

near  akin  is  man,  the   lord   of  the   creation,  in 
Ct  of  his  body,  to  the  brutes  that  arc  his  slaves, 
that  the  very  same  food  will  compose  the  flesh  of  both 
of  them,    and  make  them  grow  up  to  their  appointed 
stature.      The    same    bread  corn  which  we  cat   at  our 
tables  will  giw  rich  ^tipj n >it  to  sparrows  and  pigeons, 
to  the   turkey  and  the  duck,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the 
the  mouse  steals    it,  and   feeds   on  it  in  its  re- 
tirement ;    while  the  hog  in  the  sty,  and   the    hot 
Danger,  would  be  glad  to  partake  of  it. 
How  various  arc   our   dishes  at   an  entertainment  ! 

has  luxury  even  tired  itself  in  the  invention 
o(  meats  and  drinks  in  an  excessive  and  endless 
variety  !      Yet,  when  they  pass  into  the  stomach,  and 

arricd  thence  through  the  intestines,  there 

white  juice  strained  out  of  the  strange  mixture  called 
chyle,  which,  by  lacteal  vessels,  is  converted  into  the 
crimson  liquor.  This  b.  mg  distributed  through 
nil  the  body  by  the  arteries,  is  further  strained  again 
through  the  proper  vessels,  and  becomes  the  spring 
of  nourishment  to  every  different  part  of  the  animal. 
Thus    the    God    of    nature    has    ordained,    that    how 

IUS  soever  our  meats  are,   they  shall   fii 
duced  to  an  uniform  milky  liquid,  which,  by  the  ,  on- 
trivancea  of  divine  art,  is  again  diversified  into  flesh 
and  hones   nerves  and  membranes. — Watts. 


Rx<  providentially  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 

indolence,  that  loesses  may  be  die  reward  of  industry,  and 
that  idleness  in.iy  be  punished  with  obscurity  ami  cliseraoe. 

COW  PER. 


THi:    IIAHITS  OP  A  MAN  OF  lit  s|NKvn. 

A  KAcio.i)  regard  to  the  principles  of  just 
the  h  transaction,  an< 

duct  of  the  upright  man  of  bosfaiess.     He  i- 

m   keeping  his  eng 

or  in  a   hurry,   employ*    nobody   to   do  what   he   can 
do    Inn.  thing   in   its    pi 

place, leaves  nothing  undone  which  on.  done, 

unci  which    eir.  -    permit    him    to   do  ,    1 

his  designs  and   business  from  the  w-w  of  other*,  i* 
prompt    and    (j  men,    and 

not  over-trade  for  Ids  capita] j  prefers  shorter 

to  long  one,,  and  cash  to  credit  at  all  times, either  m 

buying  or  and  small   profits,  m   ,  rcdfl  coses. 

with    little    risk,    to   the   (hanee  ,,,    Letter  gains  with 
Don    hazard.       He    is   clear   and    explicit   in   all 
bargains,    leaves  nothing  of  consequence  to  memory 
which  he  can  and  ought  to  commit  to  writing,    1. 
s    of  all    his    important    letters   which   he    « 
away,  and  has  every  letter,  invoice,  kc,  beJoagh 
his  business,   titled,   classed,  and  put   away;   D 
sutlers  his    desk    to  be   confused   with  many  papers 
lying  upon  it.     Is  always  at  the  bead  of  bis 
well    knowing   that  if  he   leave   it,    it  will    leave   bun, 
holds  it  as  a  maxim,  that  be  whose  cred  • 
is    not    sale    te,    lie-    trusted  ;    is    constantly  examining 
oks,  ami  sees  through  all   his  affairs,  as  far  as 

care  and  attention  enable  him  ;    balances  regularly  nt 

Stated  times,  and  then  makes  out    and   transmits  all 
CCOUOtS    current     to    his    customers    and 

stituents,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;   avoids  as  much 
sible,  all  sorts  of  money-matters  and   law-suits 

where  there  is  the  least  hazard.     He  is  economical  in 

his    expenditure;   always   living  within   his   income-, 
a  memorandum-book,   with  a  pencil,   in  his 

pocket,  in  which  he  notes  every  little  particular  rel. 

to  appointments,  addresses,  and  petty -cash  matters; 

is  cautious   how  he   becomes  security  for  any  person, 

and  is   generous    only  when    urged    by    motives   of 

humanity.  ? 

THE  GRANITE  ROCKS  OF  CORNWALL. 

Tin:  annexed  Engraving  represents  one  of  those 
detached  blocks  so  frequently,  or  almost  constantly, 
found  opon  the  eminences  of  the  elevated  tract  in 
which  the  granite  always  appears,  at  the  surface.  It 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  I'arnbrae,  a  short 
walk  only  from  Redruth,  and  a  bet)  ,  !c  of  the 

kind  of  appearance  that   it   presents  could   hardly  be 
desired.     The-  surface  of  the  rock,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  hollowed  into  several  basins  ;   between   the  higher 
and   lower   basins    is    a   communication    by   an    open 
breach  in  their  common  separation  |   sometimes   the 
depth  of  this  breach  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  upper 
basin,  and  thus  that  basin  is  completely  drained  ;   in 
other  cases,  a  second   and   a  third  are   in  the  same 
manner  left  dry.     Occasionally,   a   small   cistern   of 
the   clearest   water  is  found  in   those   hollow  nil 
a  striking   circumstance   to    the    ("holder,    both   I 
the  nature-  of  the  contrast  and   the  seeming  improba- 
bility of  such  an  occurrences     It  must  be  remarked 
that    the    surface    of   the   whole-    rock,  and   particu- 
larly   of    the    interior   of    these    basins 
decided     water-worn    appearance,     and,    not    uulre- 
quently,  a   considerable   sediment   is  found  in  th 
little  wells,  evidently  derived  from  the  wearing  of  the 
rock,  as  it  consists  of  crystalline  particles,  beton 
to  the  substance  of  the  rock,  and  bearing   the  same 
appearance  as  the  surface  of  the  whole-  mass. 

Granite  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  a  most  compact 
and  durable  substance,  us  well  as  to  the  hand  that 
attacks  it  with  bar  or  chisel  j   but  nicer  observation 
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points  out  a  concealed  agency,  slow,  hut  certain  and 

nt.  by  which  it   is   il.  eonipi 
action  of  rain-water,  if  not  quickly  expelled  from  its 

,•.    i-   not    slow    in   dissolving   the   room 
hot  ween  those   innumerable  grains,     the  appcar.un  ■ 
of  which  mipHnd  the  rock  with  its  name;  pro 
which  fact  are  continually  nippUed   in   the  el.  . 
those   parts    of    nto-pooti    and    crosses    which    arc 
.    d  by  the  soil. 
Another  remarkable  circumstance    in   the  pr> 
case  U  the  situation   of  the   block,  which 
occupy  a  slanting  position,  and    might   be   ex] 
at   any  instant   to  slide   downwards ;    its  surface   of 
support,   too.    in  comparison   w  itb  the  whole  block   is 
Very  small,  and  these  e  in  um-tane  cs  make  it  a  curious 
and  interesting  example  of  cipiilibrium.     The  cause 
of  this  state  of  rest  being  preserved,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  excess  of  that  portion  which   lies  over  the  surface- 
of  support,    above   that    which   extends   beyond    that 
surface;  as  long  as  that   exec-s   exists,   the   body  of 
the  rock  will  rest  in  its  present  position,   but  should 
one  or  mure   of  the  basins  on  the  unsupported   part 
be  worn    very    deep,    the    connexion    of  the   outside 
mass  may  become   so  thin,   as  to  be  unable  to   bear 
the    weight    of  that    mass,    and    it    will   be   snapped 
asunder  as  a  thread  would  be  were   a   pound  weight 
to  be  hung  upon  it.     Instances  of  this  very  fact  may 
be  observed   in  the  midst   of  the  fragments  that  lie 

red  around   their  parent  mass.     But  we  must 
not    lose   sight   of   other   sources    of    interest  which 

remarkable   rocks  potMM  ;    I  mean  the  popular 
unts    of    them,    and    their    connexion   with    the 
earliest  history  of  the  country,  attributed  to  them  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  antiquarian. 

These  basins  in  Cornwall  are  called  "  kettles  and 
pans ;"  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scilly  Isles  have  a 
difl'crent  version  of  the  title, — theirs  are  "  crocks  and 
kettles  !"_  If  resemblance  is  to  determine  the   pro- 


priety of  the  title,  the  decision  must  be  given  m 
favour  of  the  former,  and  even  then  it  must  be  con- 
fc-scel,  that  those  domestic  utensils  have  received  very 
c  oiisiderable  alteration  in  shape  since  the  primitive 
models  were  executed,  we  mu-t  not  omit  to  state 
by  whose  hands, — the  giants  of  those  days, — whose 
property  they  arc  allowed  to  have  been.  1  hat  there 
is  room  for  the  supposition,  is  sulliciciit  to  confirm 
the  fancy  of  a  (genuine  antiquarian  in  favour  of  a 
particular  object  being  the  work  of  some  of  his  vene- 
rated personages,  and,  according  to  him,  these  must 

needs  have  been  formed  by  the  Druids;  but  the  fre- 
quency of  them,  and  the   peculiar  situation  (in  some 

cases  on  the'  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock),  together 

with  the  results  of  observation,  seem  sufficiently  to 
disprove   this  interpretation. 

It  must,  however,  he  remembered,  that  this  district 
was  certainly  once  the  seat  of  Druidical  superstition; 
and  seeing  ample  evidence,  in  the'  remnants  of  camps 
and  castle  s,  that  it  has  also  been  the'  theatre  of  violence 
and  terror,  we  may  well  contemplate,  with  delight 
and  gratitude,  the  influences  of  peace  ami  civilization 
in  their  place,  promoted  and  sanctified  by  the  benign 
influences  of  Christianity.  The  ruin  of  hills,  and  the 
other  changes  which  the  surface  of  our  globe  under- 
goes, like  the  autumnal  fall  of  a  leaf,  supplies  an 
awful  type  of  frailty  and  decay  ;  but,  in  reality,  We 
must  see  in  all  these'  a  wise  provision,  to  ensure'  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  that  round  of  changi 
necessary  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence.  While 
we  contemplate  the  circumstances  by  which  i 
changes  arc  brought  about,  and  discover  in  sec  ins 
of  apparent  wilelness  and  confusion,  such  as  this 
elistrict  displays,  the  traces  of  order  and  intelligence, 
our  feeling!  should  be  like  those  of  the  mariner  cat 
upon  an  unknown  shore,  at  the  sight  of  a  footstep 
in  the  sand,  with  whom  we  may  joyfully  exclaim, — 
••  A  God  dwelleth  !., 
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HOLY    ISLAND    CASTLE. 


Iloi.v  IsLAitii  is  so  calk-d  from  its  having  in  farmer 
times  been  Inhabited  by  the  monks  of  l.iudisfame,  ■ 
monastery  situated  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 

marly  opposite  the  castle.  To  this  castle  it  i.-  sup- 
posed the  inmates  of  Lindisfarne  were  in  the  habit  of 
repairing  for  security,  in  case  they  were  threatened  by 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  idand  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  sand,  which  can  be  crossed  by  foot- 
mgers  at  low  water  :  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  main-land  to  the  island  is  about  two  miles, 
lint  the  winding  road  it  is  necessary  to  take,  in  order 
t'>  avoid  (puck-amis,  makes  the  distance  equal  to  four 
This  varied  appearance  at  high  and  low  water 
renders  it  both  a  part  of  the  main-land  and  mi  inde- 
pendent island, — 

For  with  its  (lew  nn.l  .1.1.,  its  M 
Qtinent  t<>  bte* 
liori  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  lv.iv; 

the  waves  efface 
Of  Itavea  and  sandalled  feet  the  traco. 

The  castle  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  but  when  or 
by' whom  it  was  built  is  unknown.  The  panoramic 
view  from  its  summit,  is  very  extensive  ami  beau- 
tiful ,  to  the  north,  at  about  seven  miies'  distance,  the 

Vol.  IX. 


town  of  Berwick  is  visible ;  at  the  same  distance  to 
the  south,  the  romantic  rocks  on  which  the  castle  of 
Bamborough*  is  built  are  seen,  while  the  view  to 
seaward,  especially  at  sunrise,  is  extremely  splendid 
In  1  'i  IT,  during  the  Interregnum,  it  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  it  appears,  even  for 
some  time  after  the  Restoration,  to  have  cither  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  authority. 
During  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  a 
most  daring,  and  to  a  certain  extent  successful, 
attempt  was  made  by  two  men  to  get  possession  of 
this  strong-hold  for  Charles  Stuart.  The  garrison, 
at  the  time,  consisted  of  a  Serjeant,  a  corporal,  and 
ten  or  twelve  men.  The  enterprising  man  who  had 
undertaken  the  task,  (bis  name  was  Laumelot  Krring- 
ton,  of  an  ancient  Northumbrian  family.)  being  well 
known  in  that  county,  went  to  the  castle,  and  after 
some  discourse  with  the  Serjeant,  invited  him  and  the 
men  not  on  duty,  to  partake  of  a  treat  on  board  of 
the  ship  of  which  he  was  master,  then  lying  in  the 
harbour.  This  invitation  was  accented,  and  he  so 
plied  his  guests  with  brandy,  that  they  were  sooa 
Incapable  of  any  opposition.  The  men  being  thus 
secured,  he  went  on  shore,  and  with  Mark  Errington, 
his  nephew,  returned  to  the  castle,  knocked  down  the 

*  See  Saturday  Mug/Hint,  Vol.  I.,  p.  215. 
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sentinel,  surprised  and  turned  out  an  old  gunner,  the 
corporal,  end  two  other  aoldiera,  bang  the  remaiBder 
of  the  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gin  d  the 

Pretender*  colours,  anxiously  exjx  >  ting  (lie  promised 
succours.  No  reinforcement  coming,  but,  on  the 
rary,  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  arriving  from 
Berwick,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  over  tba  walls 
of  the  castle  imaag  rocks,  hoping  to  conceal  tluin- 
selves  under  the  sea-weeds  until  it  was  dark,  tad 
then  by  swimming  to  the  main-kind  to  make  their 
escape;  but  the  tide  rising  they  were  obliged  to  swim, 
when  the  soldiers  firing  at  Launcelot,  as  he  was 
climbing  a  rock,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  Thus 
disabled,  he  and  his  nephew  were  taken,  and  con- 
veyed to  Berwick  jail,  where  they  continued  till  his 
wound  was  cured.  During  tlii-  time  he  dug  a  bur- 
row under  the  foundation  of  the  prison,  depo 
the  excavated  earth  in  an  old  oven;  through  this 
burrow  he  and  hit  nephew-  escaped,  and  made  their 
way  to  the  Tweed-side,  where,  finding  the  Custom- 
house boat,  they  rowed  themselves  over,  and  pur- 
sued their  journey  to  Bamborough  Castle,  near  which 
they  were  concealed  nine  days  in  a  pea-stack,  a  rela- 
tion who  resided  in  the  castle  supplying  them  with 
provisions.  At  length,  travelling  in  the  night  by  secret 
paths,  they  reached  Qateahead-Ifouae,  near  New- 
castle, where  they  were  secreted  until  they  secured  a 
passage  from  Sunderland  to  France.  After  the  sud- 
prcssion  of  the  Rebellion,  when  everything  was  quiet, 
they  took  the  benefit  of  the  general   pardon. 

The  Abbey,  or  Cathedral  of  Lindisfarns,  whose 
history  is  connected  intimately  with  that  of  the  castle, 
stands  on  the  main-land  of  Northumberland,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  sandy  tract  that  leads  to  Holy 
Island.  Its  original  form  and  appearance  have  been 
so  altered  by  numerous  dilapidations,  as  to  give  but 
little  idea  of  what  it  once  was.  Its  exposed  situation 
on  the  coast  required  great  strength,  and  accordingly 
we  find  its  supposed  appearance  thus  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd, 
"With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  columns  short  and  low; 

liuilt  ere  the  art  was  known, 
By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk, 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 

To  emulate  in  si 
On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  rata  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these 
r.xposed  to  the  tempestuous  was, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  tin  v. 
Whisk  could  twclvo  hundred  years  withstand 
"Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand  ; 
>"ot  but  that  portion  of  the  pile 

lilded  in  a  later  • 
8iv>wed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-brcze  ksssi 
worn  the  pillars'  carving  quaint, 
And  mouldered  in  his  niche  the  saint, 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  to*  I 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood, 
Like  veteran  worn,  but  unsubdued. 

At  the  present  day,  Lindisfarnc  is  an  extensive, 
but  still  splendid  ruin.  The  name  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
who  was  at  one  time  Bishop  of  Lindisfarnc,  is  re- 
membered, and  coupled  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
superstition.  Certain  fossil  remains  of  a  marine 
animal,  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  Kntrochi, 
arc  picked  upon  the  cot  .-iderablc  abundance, 

which  arc  sold  to  strangers  under  the  title  of  St. 
Cuthbert's   beads ;  it  seems    rrnong  the  numerous 


miracles  attributed  to  Cuthbert,  one  was,  that  long 
alter  his  death,  he  was,  during  a  storm,  to  be  seen 
seated  on  a  roi  k  in  the  neighbourhood,  forging  these 
beads  on  an  anvil. 

On  n  rock  by  I.indisfarne, 

8u  Cothbart  sits,  sad  toil- 1.>  name 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  mime: 

•  tali's  had  Wbitl  told, 

And  said  they  might  his  lhap«  behold 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound ; 
A  deadening  clang— a  bags  dim  form 
Been  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm 

And  night  WSTS  elosing  round. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
SIAMESE. 

In   the  coarse  of   our   progress,    the   various  s 
upon   the  river   Siam  afforded   considerable  int . 
Numerous    small    canoes,   lor  the  most    part  carrying 
but   one  individual,  small  covered  boats,  n.c.,  were 
plying   in  every   direction.      The   market-hour 
now  approaching,   and    all    seemed    lite  and  activity  j 
here  the  priests  of  Buddha  were  guiding  their  little 
canoe  on  its  diurnal  excursion,- -there  an  old  woman 
hawked  betel,  plantains,   and  pumpkins.      Hera  you 
saw  canoes  laden   with  cocoa-nuts; — there  gron| 
natives  were  proceeding  from  house  to  house,  on  their 
various  occupations.      Hut  tlit-  most  singular  feature 
in  the  busy  scene,  was  the  appearance  of  the  hot 
floating   on   the   water,    in    rows  about  eight,  ten,    or 

,  in  depth  from  the  bank.  The  houses  were 
built  of  boards,  of  a  neat,  oblong  form,  and  towards 
the  river  provided  with  a  covered  platform,  on  which 
displayed  fruit,  rice,  meat,  &C,  for  sale.  At 
either  end  the  houses  were  bound  to  long  bain1 
driven  into  the  river,  and  ure  thus  enabled  to  move 
from  place  to  place.  Every  house  is  furnished  with 
a  small  canoe,  in  which  the  inhabitants  visit,  and 
transact  business.  The  houses  are  very  small,  con- 
sisting of  a  principal  centre  room,  und  one  Of  two 
small  ones;  the  centre  open  in  front  for  the  display 
of  their   wares.      The  floor   (l  bove  the  water 

about  a  foot,  and  the  root  thatched  with  palm-leave-. 
The  boats  arc  so  light  and  sharp  in  their  form,  that 
they  mount  rapidly  against  the  stream,  and  are 
rowed  with  paddles,  of  which  the  long  canoes  have 
often  ten  or  twelve  on  each  side.  The  river  at  Bankok 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  without  in- 
cluding the  space  occupied  on  each  side  by  floating 
houses.  We  suspected  that  by  fax  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  lived  on  the  water,  in  floating  houses, 
moveable  from  place  to  place. 

In    the  (nurse  of  the  day,   two  children,  about 
years  old,  the  son  and  nephew  of  the  minister,  came 
on   board  to   ana   the   ship,    bringing   with    them    a 

nt,  consisting  of  sweetmeats  and  fruits.  They 
were  neatly  dressed  from  the  waist  downwards,  and 
had  their  bodies  slightly  rubbed  over  with  a  yellowish 
colour,  either  turmeric  or  sandal-wood.  They  wore 
round  the  neck  several  ornaments  of  gold  and 
precious  stones,  none  of  them  of  much  value.  Like 
all  Indian  children,  they  showed  a  wonderful  pre 
COCJty  of  manners,  conducting  themselves  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  propriety. 

Hankok,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  though  but  of 
modern  date,  has  become  the  duel  city,  chiefly  from  it! 
having  been  rendered  the  seat  of  government  by  the 
Chinese  king,  I'ia-tac.  The  palace  ii  situated  upon 
an  island  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  though  of 
inconsiderable  breadth.  The  palace,  and,  indeed,  al- 
the  Whole  of  the  laland,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall. 
in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and  there 
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furnished  with  indifferent-looking  bastions,  and  pro- 
vided with   liiiiinToiis  gates,  both  towards  the 
tad  mi  itch  dde.     Both  the  king,  tad  several  of  bJi 
inin  nit'  within  tin-  I  us  at- 

tached to  the  court  alio  reside  hen  in  wretched  hut-. 
made  of  palm-leaves.    The  city  is  continuous  with 

tending  on  both  sides  of  tin'  ri. 
tin-  distance  of  three  or  tour  miles.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  wood  i  tin-  palace  of  tin-  km^,  tin-  temples, 
ami  tlu'  houses  of  a  few  chiefs  being  alone  coni  1 1 
of  brick  or  mud  walls.  From  the  great  length  which 
tin-  city  occupies  along  the-  banks  of  the  river,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  In-  a  place  of  rest  extent.  The 
Siamese,  however,  may  be  -aid  to  be  aquatic  in  their 
disposition,    and    their    houses    rarely    extend    more 

than  one  or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and 

by  fur    th  number  of  them  are    floating  on 

bamboo  rait-,  secured  close  to  the  bank. 

The  tew  Streets  thai  Bankoh  boasts  are  n  i-sable  on 
oidy  in   dry  weather:   the  principal    shop-     how- 
ever, and  the  most  valuable  merchandise,  are  found 

along  the  river  in  the  floating    houses.      The   gi. 

uniformity  prevails  in  the  appearance  of  the  houses} 
a  handsome  spire  here  and  there  serves  to  enliven  the 

view,  and  these  are  the  only  ornaments  which  cau  be 

-aid  to  produce  this  effect,  for  the  singular  architecture 
displayed    in   the    construction    of  the   temples  and 

palaces,  can  hardly  In-  consider  d  in  this  light 

The  Chinese  are  not  only  the  prim  i|>al  merchants, 

but  the  only  artificers   in  the  place.      The   most  com- 
mon trades  are  those  of  tinsmith,  blacksmith,  and 

currier,      'the  manufacture  of  tin  vessels  is  very  con- 

rable;  and  the  utensils  being  polished  bright,  and 
often  of  very  handsome  forms,  give  an  air  of  extreme 

neatness    to   the   shops   in  which   they  are  displayed, 
it  not  for  the  very  extraordinary  junction  of  the 

of  curriers,   ivtch  phues   might  readily  be 

rsmiths'  shops.  The  occupations  just 
mentioned  are  carried  on  in  the  same  shop  conjointly, 
and  by  the  same  individuals.  The  preparation  of 
leather  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  shoes,  but  for  covering  mattresses 
and  pillows,  and  for  exportation  to  China.  Alter 
tanning,  the  leather   is  dyed  red  with   the  bark  of  a 

s  of  Mimosa.  From  these  and  other  trades, 
the  Chinese  derive  a  handsome  livelihood;  and  are 
enabled  to  procure  more  generous  food  than  the 
natives.  It  is  even  a  common  boast  with  the 
labourers  of  this  class,  that  they  live  better  than  the 
fust  chiefs  of  the  country.  Their  food,  however,  is 
and  rich  to  excess  i  pork  is  their  principal  and 
orite  diet ;  oil  is  reckoned  scarcely  less  savoury; 
and  their  vegetables  arc  brought  to  table  floating  in 
fat.  The  food  of  the  Siamese  consists  chiefly  of  rice, 
which  is  eaten  with  a  substance  called  Balachang,  a 
strange  compound  of  things  savoury  and  loathsome, — 
but  in  such  general  use  that  no  one  thinks  of  eating 
without  some  portion  of  it.  « 

Religion  oilers  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  desire 
it  animal  food,  and  the  Siamese  easily  satisfy 
their  conscience  on  this  score;  they  conceive  that 
they  have  obeyed  the  injunction  of  the  law,  when 
they  themselves  have  not  killed  the  animals.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  purchase  fish,  fowls,  &c,  alive  in 
the  market,  .desiring  the  seller  to  slay  them  before 
he  delivers  them  over,  well  contented  that  the  crime 
must  remain  attached  to  the  latter.  Their  devotion. 
at  times,  poes  the  length  of  inducing  them  to  pur- 
<  numbers  of  living  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
taming  them  loose  again.  The  king  has  in  this 
manner  given  liberty  to  all  the  fish  caught  on  a  par- 
ticular day,  yet  the  privilege  of  fishing  is  sold  by 
•he  king  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  from  this  source 


he  derives  a  very  considerable  annual  revenue.     The 
Siamese,  however,  are  more  ebon  c  in  I  aud 

less  indulgent  of  their  appetites  than  the  Chinese. 

The  treatment  of  the  dead  is  not  amongst  the 
least  singular  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  Siamese. 
It  is  more  or  less  expensive,  according  to  the  rank 
Which  the  individual  held  in   the  community,   or   the 
ability  of  his  relations.     The  poorest  amongst  them 
■etitly   and    without  ceremony  thrown   into 
tin-  river.     Those  u  little-  hiL'hrr  in  the  acale  of  society 
are  burnt,  often  very  imperfectly,  and  their  partially- 
c  oii-uine  d  boms  are  left  to  bleach  on  the  plain, 
In-   devoured    by    ravenous   beasts.       Children    be 
the    age    of  dentition,    are    interred   in   a  superficial 
end  of  which    an  upright  board  is  at- 
tached.     After    the-    lapse   of  a  few   months   the  ■ 
mains  are  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt. 

the  dead  may  be  wit- 
nessed ab  .  in  the  environs  and  within  the 
precincts  of  the-  temples.  The  latter  are  generally 
provided  with  a  lofty  shed,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 

mI  supported  on  tall  wooden  posts,  of 
i  to  admit  of  the  combustion  of  the- 
body  without  injury  to  tin-  roof.  Nor  is  even  this 
simple-  shed  common  to  all,  and  the  poorer  sort  are 
obliged  to  raise  the  pile  at  an  humble  distance  from 
tin-  roof  of  pride. 

A  custom  prevail  the  higher   orders  of 

Siamese,  which,  considering  that  the  body  is  finally 
ned  to  be  consumed  by  fire,  is  unaccountable, — 
that  of  embalming  the  dead.     But  what  seems  D 
singular    in   thi  that   the-  body   has   no 

r  undergone  that  degree  of  preparation  which 
renders  it  capable  of  being  preserved  for  a  longer 
period,  than  it  is  destined  to  be  totally  consumed. 
Were  it  not  for  this  apparent  inconsistency,  the  origin 
of  this  prnctice  might  be  attributed  to  that  warmth 
of  filial  affection,  and  devotion  to  their  ancestors,  for 
which  the  Chinese  are  so  remarkable. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  observed  on  the  death  of  a 
king  are  somewhat  different,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  All  the  people  go  into  mourning.  All  ranks 
and  both  sexes  shave  the  head,  and  this  ceremony  is 
repeated  a  third  time.  An  immense  concourse  is 
assembled  to  witness  the  combustion  of  the  body; 
and  the  ceremony  is  said  to  constitute  the  most  im- 
posing spectacle  which  the  country  at  any  time  can 
boast.  Within  the  first  enclosure  a  line  of  priests 
are  seated,  recitini;  prayers  from  the  sacred  books  in 
a  loud  voice.  Behind  them  the  new  king  has  taken 
his  station,  and  in  the  succeeding  enclosures  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction take  their  places.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  funeral  pile  is  lighted,  how  much 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  arrangement 
even  of  the  most  trivial  matters.  A  train  is  laid 
from  the  pile  to  the  place  where  the  king  stands, 
others  to  those  occupied  by  the  princes  of  the  family, 
with  this  distinction  in  their  distribution,  that  the 
train  laid  to  the  king's  station  is  the  only  one  that 
directly  reaches  the  pile.  That  of  the  next  person 
in  rank  joins  this  at  a  little  distance,  and  so  of  the 
others,  in  the  order  of  rank.  These  trains  are  fired 
all  at  the  same  moment. 

The  outer  circle  of  all  is  allotted  to  the  performance 
of  plays,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  feats  of  dexterity, 
and  sleight  of  hand.  The  plays  are  divided  into 
Siamese,  Burman,  Pegu,  Laos,  and  Chinese ;  and 
they  are  so  called  more  Irani  the  performers  being  of 
these  several  countries,  than  from  any  essential  de- 
ference in  the  drama. 

[FiNLiVIOJt't  Minion  to  Siam  and  Hm.] 
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SUMMIT    Or   CADER   1DBIS. 


Among  the  Welsh  mountains,  Cader  Idris  is  second 
only  to  Snowdon,  as  far  as  regards  its  altitude,  the 
difference  between  the  two  being  about  seven  hutidi  1 
and  fifty  feet.  But  it  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  man  of  science  than  its  more  lofty  neighbour,  on 
account  of  its  geological  characters,  which  present  the 
only  strongly-marked  appearances  of  volcanic  origin 
in  (ireat  Britain.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  has 
every  appearance  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcauo  ; 
it  is  said  to  resemble  in  form  that  of  Vesuvius,  except- 
ing that  in  the  Welsh  mountain  this  crater  is  broken  in 
on  one  side,  giving  a  much  more  perfect  view  of  the 
interior. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  some 
learned  man,  who,  as  recorded  by  the  bards,  was 
called  Idris,  and  is  said  to  have  erected  an  observa- 
tory on  the  top  of  the  mountain, — the  name  implying 
Cadair,  the  seat,  of  Idris.  On  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, numerous  fragments  of  a  hard  stone  resembling 
basalt,  crystallized  like  the  columns  in  the  Giants' 
Causeway,  occur ;  these  fragments  are  from  three  to 
as  much  as  twenty  feet  in  length. 

'1  lw  mountain  is  situated  in  Merionethshire,  near 
the  town  of  Dolgclly. 

A  modern  tourist,  describing  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Cader  Idris  says,  "  When  we  had  sur- 
mounted the  exterior  ridge,  we  descended  a  little,  to  a 
deep  clear  lake,  which  is  kept  constantly  full  by  the 
numerous  tributary  torrents  which  fall  down  the  sur- 
roun  ling  rocks.  Hence  we  climbed  a  second  and 
mil  higher  chum,  up  a  steep  but  not  difficult  track, 
over  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  detached  from  the 
higher  parts  :  we  now  came  to  a  second  nnd  more 
vl'  .;it<cl  lake,  c  ulled  l.lyn  y  Cae,  clear  as  glass,  and 
overlooked  by  steep  (litis,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
semble the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  a  clear,  loud,  and 
distiuct  echo  repeats  every  shout  which  is  made  near 


the  lake.     The  waters  of  this  lake  cover  an  extent  of 
fifty  acres,  abounding  with  trout  and  other  fish. 

"  We  now  begin  our  last  and  most  difficult  asCt  nt 
up  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  itself.  The  i 
columnar  stones  lie  about  in  all  directions,  assuming 
in  many  cases  so  regular  an  appearance,  that  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  Druidical  remains;  some  ol 
them  stand  erect,  and  one  is  dignified  with  the  title, 
Llcch  Idris.  Nearer  the  summit,  numerous  m 
of  irregular  figures  present  themselves.  Having 
gained  this  ascent,  a  small  plain  lies  between  two 
eminences,  or  rocky  heads,  of  nearly  equal  height, — 
one  lying  towards  the  north,  called  Tyrrau  Main-,  the 
other  to  the  south,  called  Pen  y  Gader.  We  made 
choice  of  the  latter,  which  appeared  most  elevated, 
and  seated  ourselves  upon  its  highest  pinnacle  to  rest, 
after  a  laborious  ascent  of  three  hours.  We  wen  bow 
above  all  the  eminences  within  a  vast  expanse,  ami  01 
the  clouds  gradually  cleared  away,  caught  some- 
grand  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  bug* 
rockl  which  we  before  looked  up  to  with  astonish' 
ment,  were  now  far  below  our  feet,  and  many  B  small 
lake  appeared  in  the  valleys  between  them. 

"To  the  north,  Snowdon  and  its  dependencies  shut 
up  the  scene,  and  on  the  wist  we  saw  the  whole 
curve  of  the  Bay  of  Cardigan,  bounded  at  a  great 
distance  by  the  Caernarvon  mountains  ;  and  nearer, 
dashing  its  white  breakers  against  the  rocky  coast  of 
Merioneth.  The  southern  horizon  was  hounded  by 
Plinlimmon,  and  the  l?ay  of  Swansea,  the  channel 
peeping  through  the  openings  in  the  Brecon  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  east  the  eye  glanced  over  the  lake 
of  IJala  and  the  long  chain  of  the  Ferwyn  mountains, 
to  the  Breddea  hills  OO  the  confines  of  Shropshire. 
Dimly  in  the  distant  horizon  was  beheld  the  Wrckin, 
ri-mi^  alone  in  the  plain  of  Salop. 

I  laving  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  being  thoroughly 
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chilled  by  tin-  keen  air  of  these  elevated  region*,  we 

ml  tin-  tide  opposite  tu  that  whii 
I, ,,il  ( urn.-  up.  The  first  >tam-  brought  us  to  another 
ii.-.iuiiiul  mountain-lake,  the  cold  clear  waters  of 
which  discharge  their  superabundance  In  a  stream 
tluwii  the  side  of  the  mountain.  All  these  lakes 
abound  with  trout,  ami  in  BOOM  il  found  the  gwyniad. 
h  fish  peculiar  to  rocky  Alpine  lakes.  Following  tin- 
course  of  the  stream,  we  came  upon  the  edge  of  the 

v  cliffs  which  overlook  Talyllyn  lake;  ■  Ion 
difficult  descent  conducted  us  at  lust  to  the  border- 
dyllyn,  win-re  we  entered  t K«-  Dotgclty  road.'' 
Another  traveller,  giving  an  account  of  his  ascent, 
whan  he  arrived  at  the  Llyn  y  Cae,  raya, — 

I  in-  whole  of  the  scene  Iron  naar  the  edge  of  the 
pool,  is  truly  picturesque  and  grand.  While  I  was 
gazing  at  the  rock  a  smart  showtt  of  rain  came  on, 
ami  alter  it  was  over  I  was  entertained  with  a  phe- 
nomenon novel  to  me,  bnt  not  uncommon  among  the 
monntains.  The  cloud?  were,  on  ■  sudden,  whirled 
around  the  top,  and  apparently  confined  within  the 

hollow;  the  motion  was  continued  for  some  time,  and 

then,  remaining  still  for  a  while,  the  clouds  were  again 
■ani  round  with  considerable  relocJty." 

der  Idris  has  three  high  potass, — the  most  lofty 

called  I'm  y  (  mli r  ,  the  next  in  height,  Mynyilil  Mnrl j 
and  the  third,  Craiy  y  Cat,  The  ascent  is  much  easier 
than  Snow  don. 

For  the  sake  of  onr  geological  readers  we  may  Btate 

that   the   peak   of  Cider    Idris  consists    of   siliceous 

porphyry,  quartz,  and   feldt-spar,  enclosed  in  a  green 

.  with    siliceous   schistose    porphyry,    intersected 

with  veins   of  quartz  and   argillaceous  porphyry  in  a 

and  a  dark-gray  paste. 


II  u-piness. — The  great  essential  to  our  happiness,  is  the 

ition  to  perform  our  dot)    to  God  as  well  as  wo  are 

utile  :     and   llllll    this   resolution   is   deeply    iiillxeil.  every 

mli   11  iiiul  every  pursuit  briiiL's  satisfaction  to  the  mind. 

M,  mortals  of  a  Departed  Friend. 


GlVB  no  quarter  unto  those  vices  which  are  of  thine  inward 
family,  and  having  u  root  in  thy  temper  plead  a  right  and 
propriety  in  thee.  Examine  well  tin  oomplexional  inclina- 
tion-.. Raise  early  batteries  against  those  strong-holds, 
built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and  make  this  a  great  part 
Of  the  nulilia  of  thy  life.     The   politic   nature  of  vice  must 

l.e  opposed  b)  policy,  and  therefore  wiser  honesties  project 
ami  plot  against  lin;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  wa  are  not 
to  real  w  generals,  or  the  trite  stratagems  or  art.    That 

m.iv  iuee 1  with  one  teui|H-r  which  may  prove  succc- 

witb  another.  There  is  no  community  Of  commonwealth 
of  virtue,  every  man  must  study  his  own    economy,  and 

these  rules  unto  the  figure  of  himself. Sir  Thomas 

Brown. 


It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  inspired 
writings  received  by  Christians  are  distinguishable  from  all 
other  hooks  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scriptures 

of  the  Brahmins,  and  even  from  the  Koran,  in  their  strong 
and  frequent  rcrouimciidutinns  of  truth.  I  do  not  ken 
mean  veracity,  which  cannot  but  be  enforced  in  every  code 
which  appeals  to  the  religious  principle  of  man;  but  know- 
This  is  not  only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honour 
of  a  mall,  hut  to  seek  nfter  it  is  attain  and  again  com- 
manded us  as  one  of  our  niiwt  sacred  duties.  Yea,  the  verv 
perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified  spirit  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostlo  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source. 
Not  that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all!  The  light  of 
Religion  is  not  that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat;  but 
neither  is  its  warmth  that  of  the  stove,  warmth  without 
light.  Religion  is  the  sun  whose  warmth  swells,  and  stirs 
and  actuates  the  life  of  nature,  but  who  at  the  same  tune 
beholds  all  the  growth  of  life  with  a  master  eye,  makes  all 
objocU  glorious  on  which  he  looks,  and  by  that  glory  visible 
to  all  others. — Colxhidgb. 


II  1ECTS  OF  LIGHT  IN  NATURAL 

I'HKNOMr.NA. 
It  I*  well  known  that  light  is  essential  to  the  per- 
ol  healthful  vegetation  of  plants,  and  that  they 
almoHt  entirely  lose  their  colour  when  kept  rrota  the 
access  of  it.  But  the  true  reason  for  this  scrm 
have  been  very  little  examined  into,  and  still  km 
understood.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  light  owes  its  power  of  assisting  in  vegetation 
land  particularly  ol  coinmuiin  ating  those  various 
delightful  tints  ami  i  olours  winch  are  conspicuous  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom),  to  its  oxidizing  or  chemical 
power.  It  is  well  known  that  soinr  of  the  metals 
enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  I  cm 
that  their  various  i  olours  are  derived  from  various 
proportions  und  modifii  ations  of  these  metallic  oxides, 
undergoing  various  c  hanges,  which  change*  are  occa- 
siimed  dimply  by  their  contact  with  light  on  the 
surface  of  the  plant.  It  is  there  only  that  vegetables 
meet  with  that  agent,  which  couniiunicutcs  to  them 
all  the  beautiful  hues  which  are,  in  many  instances, 
the  sole  value  which  they  arc  known  to  possess,  or 
were  probably  intended  to  possess. 

I  may  here  state,  that  it  is  during  the  day  time 
alone,  and  during  tin-  presence  of  light,  that  plant* 
absorb  the  combustible  portion  of  their  matter,  it  is 
therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  light  plays  an  im 
port.mt  part  in  the  formation  of  this  combustible  por- 
tion, since  it  cannot  be  formed  in  the  absence  of  it. 
During  the  night,  plants  give  out  nitrogen  ;  hut  they 
do  not  absorb  or  take  in  carbon,  whu  h  i-  a  ettapo- 
nent  part  of  their  necessary  food,  probably  because 
they  cannot  receive  it  unless  it  be  modified  by  the 
agency  of  light,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  their 
"  necessaries  of  life.'-  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
during  the  night-time,  plants  do  nothing  more  than 
concoct,  or  as  it  were  digest,  that  portion  of  food 
which  they  have  takcu  in  during  the  day,  giving  out 
that  portion  which  is  not  nutritious  to  then;  namely, 
the  nitrogen. 

The  blood  in  animals  contains  iron  and  other  me- 
tallic oxides,  which  not  only  occasion  its  particular 
colour,  but  determine  its  fitness  for  regulating  tin- 
functions,  and  renovating  the  powers  of  the  system. 
We  observe  invariably,  that  persons  who  are  confined 
anil  excluded  from  light,  become  first  pale  and 
sallow,  and  finally  sickly  and  diseased. 

l'erhaps  this  may  arise  chiefly  from  the  imperfect 
oxidation  of  the  blood,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
light,  added  to  the  consequent  call  on  some  other 
agency  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  which  call  necessa- 
rily deprives  some  other  portion  of  the  system  of  its 
needful  action  or  support.  Certain  organs,  not 
pressly  adapted  for  that  purpose,  are  called  upon  to 
assist  in  furnishing  this  necessary  change,  and  are 
therefore  compelled,  in  the  meantime,  to  forego  some 
of  their  own  peculiar  duties,  and  the  healthful  balance 
of  the  system  is  thus  disturbed.  These  peculiar 
effects  in  the  animal  system,  such  as  loss  of  colour,  &c. 
are  in  many  cases  produced  entirely  from  want  of 
light,  and  not  from  confinement  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  occasion  them,  as  facts  testily  which  every 
day  occur. 

Light  influences  colour  more  strikingly  in  the  plu- 
mage of  birds,  than  perhaps  in  the  external  appearance 
of  any  other  class  of  animals.  Those  birds  which 
are  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  are  generally  of  an 
extremely  rich  and  beautiful  plumage;  while  those  in 
the  frigid  zone  are  principally  white.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remark  here,  the  manner  in  which  this  pecu- 
liar law  of  nature  is  made  subservient  to  the  wcltare 
of  the  animal.  Coloured  bodies  are  all  better  con- 
ductors of  heat  than  white,  therefore  animals  clothed 
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in  white  under  the  frigid  tone  are  better  enabled  to 
bear  the  severe  cold  to  which  they  arc  liable  m  those 
regions,  from  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  being  lea* 
easily  conducted  away.     Partridges,  hares,  &c,  are 

perfectly  while  in  Lapland.  The  colour  of  fish,  also, 
proves  the  influence  of  light  tor  we  invariably  find 
that  the  backs,  or  upper  parts,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  light,  are  dark  when  compared 
with  the  under  parts,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
n. led  from  it. 

The  Indian  finds  his  way  through  the  unculti- 
vated forests  of  America,  with  no  other  guide  than 
that  of  the  colour  produced  by  the  light  of  the  sun  on 
the  sides  of  those  trees,  &c.  which  arc  more  directly 
exposed  to  its  action. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  light,  I  would  mention  the 
singularly  useful,  and  hitherto  unobserved  effect  of 
moonlight,  in  assisting  the  completion  of  certain  im- 
portant natural  phenomena.  The  crystallization  of 
Water,  under  the  form  of  those  light  frosts  which  so 
much  prevail  during  the  early  spring,  and  which  are 
of  such  important  service  in  assisting  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  by  rendering  the  surface  of  the  earth 
mellow,  and  better  susceptible  of  the  manure  that  is 
necessary  to  it,  arc  greatly  assisted,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  brought  about,  by  the  intervention  of 
moonlight.  It  is  well  known  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, water  will  sink  to  the  temperature  of  22° 
before  it  freezes,  or  takes  the  form  of  crystals.  In- 
deed it  will  invariably  do  so  in  the  absence  of  me- 
chanical agitation,  and  in  the  absence  of  light.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  but  one  which  has  not 
hithcrton  been  observed  generally,  or  attended  to, 
that  during  that  period  of  the  year  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  indeed  at  other  periods,  before  the  moon 
rises,  on  a  still  clear  night,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  32°,  the  water  remains  in 
a  liquid  state ;  but  immediately  on  the  moon  rising, 
and  diffusing  its  light  around,  the  water  freezes,  aud 
performs  the  salutary  offices  required  of  it,  without 
subjecting  us  to  the  severity  of  a  low  temperature. 

Daylight,  then,  may  well  be  called  the  "  light  of 
heaven,"  since  it  not  only  enables  us  to  see  all  things 
that  come  within  the  range  of  our  optical  organs, 
but  actually  communicates  a  great  portion  of  that 
beauty  wliich  it  shows  to  us;  since  it  not  only  sheds 
upon  the  flowers  those  hues  which  make  the  face  of 
our  earth  a  vision  of  delight,  but  it  assists  in  giving 
health  to  the  human  frame,  and  paints  the  cheek  of 
beauty  with  those  colours  which  no  art  can  imitate, 
and  no  eye  can  help  admiring. Gukney. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

.  .  The  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister.  Bex  Jos-soy. 

There  is  not  upon  record,  perhaps,  a  more  illustrious 
and  interesting  instance  of  the  mutual  affection  of 
brother  and  sister  than  that  which  subsisted  between 
the  celebrated  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (of  whom  wc  have 
a  portrait  and  sketch  in  a  previous  volume*),  and 
Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke  ;  an  affection  not  merely 
founded  on  the  bonds  of  relationship,  but  cemented 
into  the  firmest  friendship  by  a  perfect  congeniality 
in  manners,  tastes,  and  dispositions. 

M  \  );y,  afterwards  Countess  of  Pembroke, 

the  amiable   and  accomplished,  aud  only  surviving 
sister  dip  Sidney,  was  born  about  the  middle 

e  sixteenth  century.  The  utmost  attention  was 
paid  to  her  education ;  and  she  made  a  rapid  pro- 
great  in  all  the  literature  of  her  age.    It  speaks  highly 

*  St*  Saturday  iiafaunt,  Vol.  I.,  p.  148. 


in  favour  of  her  genius  and  talents  that  at  a  time 
when  the  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  rendered 
learning  a  fashionable  acquirement  among  the  ladies 
of  her  court,  Mary  Sidney  became  the  brightest  star 
in  the  galaxy  which  surrounded  the  throne  of  that 
princess. 

In  1. ■>,-(]  her  marriage  with  the  Karl  of  Pembroke 
took  place,  a  nobleman  w  ho  is  represented  as  a  great 
friend  and  patron  of  religion  and  learning;  and,  in  a 
few  years  after  this,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother, 
she  composed  the  Arcadia,  a  work  which,  however 
•ill  in  the  present  day,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
production  of  very  superior  talent. 

It  is,  however,  on  her  version  of"  the  Psalms, 
written  in  conjunction  with  her  brother,  that  her 
poetieal  fame  must  be  built.  Only  two  metrical 
ns  of  the  entire  l'sahns  had  preceded  this 
attempt;  the  well  known  translation  by  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins,  and  oue  by  the  pious  and  learned 
Archbishop  Parker  ;  both  of  which  must  be  ranked, 
in  vigour,  dignity,  and  poetic  spirit,  as  greatly  inferior 
to  the  version  of  the  Sidneys.  At  the  dote  of  this 
short  sketch  we  shall  revert  to  the  Psalms  of  Lady 
Pembroke  for  a  specimen  of  the  excellence  of  her 
version, — we  shall  select  from  the  opening  of  that 
truly  magnificent  Psalm,  the  139th,  and  we  may  i 
tidently  assert  that  her  version  of  that  psalm  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

In    1590  she  finished   a    translation  of    Philip  de 
Mornay's  Discourse  of  Life  and  fTatft.  and  we  shall 
quote  from  her  introduction  to  this  work,  as  a  U 
factory  proof  of  the  great  elegance  of  her  prose  style. 
It  is  thus  she  writes  : — 

It  seems  to  me  strange,  and  a  thing  much  to  be  marvelled, 
that  the  labourer  to  repose  himself  hustcneth  as  it  were  the 
course  of  the  sun  ;  thut  the  mariner  rows  with  all  his  I 
to  attain  the  port,  and  with  a  joyful  cry  salutes  the  desened 
land ;  that  the  traveller  is  never  quiet  nor  content  till  he 
be  at  the  end  of  his  voyage ;  and  that  we,  in  the  meanwhile 
tied  in  this  world  to  a  pa  pt  tun  1  task,  tossed  with  continual 
tempests,  tired  with  a  rough  and  cumbersome  way,  cannot 
yet  see  the  end  of  our  labour  hut  with  grief,  nor  behold  our 
port  but  with  tears,  nor  approach  our  home  and  quiet  abode 
but  with  horror  and  trembling.  This  life  is  but  a  Penelope's 
web,  wherein  wc  are  always  doing  and  undoing ;  a  sea  open 
to  all  winds,  which,  sometimes  within,  sometime*  without, 
never  cease  to  torment  us ;  a  weary  journey  through  ex- 
treme heats  and  colds,  over  high  mountains,  steep  rocks, 
ami  thievish  deserts.  And  so  we  term  it  in  weaving  this 
web,  in  rowing  nt  this  oar,  in  passing  this  miserable  wav. 
Yet  lo,  when  Death  conies  to  end  our  work  ;  when  she 
stretcheth  out  her  arms  to  pull  us  into  the  port;  when  alter 
so  many  dangerous  passages  aud  loathsome  lodgings,  she 
would  conduct   us  to  our  true  home   and  place 

instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  end  of  our  labour,  of  taking  com- 
fort at  the  sight  of  our  land,  of  singing  at  the  approach  of 
our  happy  mansion,  we  would  fain  (who  would  believe  it  ';) 
retake  our  work  in  hand,  we  would  again  hoist  sail  to  the 
wind,  and  willingly  undertake  our  journey  anew.  No  more 
thtn  remember  we  our  pains;  our  shipwrecks  and  dan 
are  forgotten:  we  fear  no  more  the  travails  and  the  th 
Contrawisc,  wo  apprehend  death  as  an  extreme  pain,  we 
doubt  it  OS  a  rock,  we  Ily  it  as  a  thief.  We  do  as  little 
children,  who  all  the  day  complain,  ami  w  lun  the  med 
is  brought  them,  arc  no  longer  sick;  as  they  who  all  the 
week  long  run  up  ami  down  the  streets  with  pain  of  tho 
teeth,  and  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  pull  them  nut,  feel 
no  more  pain.  Wo  fear  more  the  nun  than  die  ellipsis, — 
the  surgeon  than  the  pain.  We  have  more  sense  off  the 
medicine's  bitterness,  soon  gone,  than  of  a  hitter  languish- 
ing, long  continued  :  more  feeling  of  death,  the  end  of  our 
miseries,  than  tho  endless  misery'  of  our  life.  We  tear  that 
wc  ought  to  hope  for,  and  wish  for  that  we  ought  to  fear. 

The  extensive  acquaintance  she  had  cultivated  with 
the  classical  languages,  at  well  as  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  put  her  in  possession  of  all  the  models  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and 
made  her  the  admiration,  as  she  always  proved  the 
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friend  and  patron,  of  all  the  leading;  literary  cha- 
irs of  that  nge.  Spenser,  in  particular,  the  firat, 
and,  liy  many  degrees,  the.  greatest  of  thene,  linn 
d  every  opportunity  of  cxpressta  |  In-  high  sense 
of  the  rare  virtu. i  ami  acquiremenU  of  Lady  Penv 
broke  ;  and,  when  celebrating  the  most  accomplished 

female-  of  the  court  of  Elisabeth,  he  has  not 

to  ghre  to  the  sister  of  Sidney  the  foremost  rank  and 

highest  place.       * 

The  (  ountcn  of  Pembroke  has  been  uniformly  re- 
ii t ill  by  her  encomiasts  as  possessing  great  per- 

I    'harms  j    a  repp  which,   tl gb.  not 

-ther  borne  out   by  the  print  which  we  possess 

of  her  by  Simon   Pass,  is  yet  probably  correct ;  for  We 
shall  presently  tind  Hen  Jonson.  who  was  no  flat! 
joining  in  the  same  description. 

A 1 1 ■  •  r  a  life  protracted  to  an  advanced  age,  this 
learned  and  estimable  ludy  died  at  her  house  in 
Aldersgate- street,  London,  on  the  '.'.'jth  of  Sept.  lo.'l, 
having  survived  her  lord  not  less  than  twenty  years. 

She  was  buried  in   the  vault    of  the    Pembroke-   in 

Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury/]  and  though  no 

monument  to  her  memory  has  ever  been  erected  00 
the  spot,  she  has  hern  honoured  with  an  epitaph, 
perhaps  better  known  than  any  other  winch  has 
1  the  annals  of  the  dead,  and  which  cannot  fail 
i ■  •  perpetuate,  in  colours  durable  as  the  language  in 
which  it  is  written,  her  beauty,  virtue,  and  mental 
endowments. 

Underneath  this  sable  hcarso 

Use  |ka  tabjeol  sfaO  verse; 

Mdai  Pembroke's  mother. 

Death,  ere  thuil  hast  KilIM  another, 
lair  ami  learn'il,  and  good  us  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Pit.  DKAKB,  in  his  Moniiiujs  in  S/iring,  lias  given  a 
■   interesting  account  of  Lady   Pembroke    and    her 
brother.      It   is    from   bis   work   we   have   made  this 
short  sketch. 

PSAI.M   CXXXIX.        I'ART   I. 

o  Loan  I  In  ns  there  Beth  nought, 
Hut  to  thy  search  revealed  Ilea j 

For  when  I  sit 

i  hon  markssl  it, 

No  loss  thou  notest  when  I 
Yea,  closest  closet  of  my  thought 

th  open  windows  to  thine  eyes. 

Thou  walkest  with  me  when  I  walk, 

When  to  inv  bad  for  rest  I  go, 

1  find  thee  there, 

j  where  i 
Not  youngest  thought  in  me  doth  grow, 
No.  .  ri  to  talk, 

I  tut  yet  unuuorcd  thou  dost  kliow. 

To  slum  thv  notice,  leave  thine  eye, 
(>  whither  might  I  take  my  way? 
To  starry  sphere? 
Thv  throne  is  there. 
in  dead  men's  ondelightaome  stay? 
Then  is  thy  walk,  and  there  to  lio 
Unknown,  in  vain  1  should  essay. 

in  !   whom  light  nor  flight  can  match, 
Suppose  thy  lightt'ul,  fligntrul  wings 
Thou  lend  to  m 

And  I  could  tl 
\  I  ■   thee  the  evening  brings; 

El  'u  led  to  \\  ■  St  he  would  me  a 

Nor  should  1  huk  with  western  things. 
Do  then  thy  best,  O  secret  night 
In  table  vail  to  coi •  r  met 
Thy  sable  vail 
Shall  vainly  fail: 
With  day  anmaak'd  my  night  sliall  be : 
lor  night  is  day,  and  darkness  light, 
I '  Father  of  all  lights  to  thee. 

Countess  of  Tembrrokk's  Version. 


THE  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XXXI. 


In  elucidating  those  arts  by  which  man  provides  himself 

:  1  ices,  we   shall    sdopt    that     arrangement 

r  subject  which  seems  most  natural ;  that  is,  we  shall 

loesses  a*  they  would  be  required  to  be 

employed  in  succession,  in  erecting  an  edifice:  f.r  that 
ition  ii  obviously  the  same,  whether  the  building  be 
a  palace  or  a  stable,  a  dwelhng-hoiiH  or  a  church.  The 
bricks  must  be  made  before  the  walls  can  be  built,— the 
stone  must  he  aparrM  and  cut  before  the  column  ran  be 
set  up, — and  both  must  be  done  before  the  carpenter  can 
lay  down  his  timbers,  and  so  on  with  the  <■ 

HltlCK-MAKI 

Bricks   are  made  of  clay,  in  which  sand  or  ashes  are 
mingled,  and  they  are  either  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

or   b]  being   burnt  in  kiln$.     A   brown  loamy  clay,  tl 
clay  which  contains  a  small  quantity  of  calcareous  matt 
considered  best  forordinary  brick  n gradients  vary 

according  to  the   purposes  for  which   the  brick  is   requ 
and  every  one  must  nave  remarked  the  difference  in  i 
between  the  light  yellow  marl  itocks,  as  they  are  called, 
employed  in  tho  facing  of  houses  of  the  better  kind,  and 
the  dark  red  brick  used  in  Lancashire,  and  other  northern 
counties.    Tho  colour  also  varies  with   the  pro; 
ashes  or  sand  employ. 1  in  the  m:\ture,  and  with  the  degree 
;t  they    are   subjected   to  in  drying.      The  general 
process   is,  however,  much  the  same  everywhere ;  and  we 
shall  describe  that  used  in  England,  where  bricks  are  always 
burnt. 

The  proper  kind  of  clay  being  found,  tho  top  vegetable 
mould  is  removed,  and  the  earth  dug  and  turned  over  to 
expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  atmospheric  action,  and 
for  this  purposo  it  is  left  for  the  Winter.  In  Spring  a 
quantity  of  fine  ashes  varying  in  proportion  to  the  clay 
from  one-fourth  to  a  fifth,  according  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
latter,  is  added  by  degrees,  and  well  incorporated  by 
digging  and  raking,  water  being  poured  on  to  render  the 
mass  soft.  When  the  union  is  effected,  tho  clay  is  carried 
in  harrows  to  a  rudo  mill,  erected  near  the  shed  in  which 
the  brick-maker  works. 

This  mill  consists  usually  of  a  vat,  or  circular  vessel, 
a  a  timber  frame:  an  upright  iron  axle  is  place  1  m 
the  centre  of  the  vat,  and  carries  some  iron  plates,  or  rakes 
with  teeth,  to  stir  up  the  soft  clay  when  placed  in  the  mill : 
this  axle  is  turned  round  by  a  horse  harnessed  to  a  hori- 
zontal shaft  winch  proceeds  from  the  axle.  The  clay  being 
put  into  the  vat,  the  rakes  or  knives  complete  the  incorpora- 
tion of  tho  ashes,  and  thoroughly  temper  the  whole  mass, 
which  is  gradually  sneezed  out  through  a  holo  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  \al. 

A  better  kind  of  mill  is  used  in  tempering  the  material 
for  the  better  bricks:  it  only  differs,  however,  in  being 
larger.  An  iron  harrow  loaded  with  weights  is  dragged 
round  in  I  circular  pit  lined  with  brickwork.  The  clay  in 
this  caso  is  diluted  with  water  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
stones  sinking  to  the  bottom;  and  the  fluid  is  drawn  oft* 
into  pits,  where  it  is  left  to  settle  and  thicken,  to  the  proper 
consistence. 

The  prepared  clay  is  first  separated  into  masses,  each  big 
enough  to  make  a  brick,  by  the  feeder,  or  assistant,  who 
sands  tic  pieces  ready  for  the  moulder;  the  mould  is  an 
open  rectangular  box,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  made  to 
■e  from  the  bottom,  to  allow  of  tho  brick  being 
turned  out.  Tho  bottom  is  now  made  with  a  lump  raised 
on  it,  by  which  a  slight  depression  is  formed  on  one  side  of 
the  brick,  to  admit  a  mass  of  the  mortar  being  received 
and  detained  in  it  when  the  wall  is  built. 

The  moulder  takes  the  pieces  of  clay  prepared  for  him, 

and  dashing  each  into  the  mould  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fill  it, 

(•moves  the  superfluous  quantity  by  means  of  a  tlat  piece 

I  which  he  draws  across  the  open  side  of  the  mould  : 

this  strike  is  kept  in  a  bowl  of  water  to  wet  it,  and  prevent 

the  adhesion   to  it  of  tho  clay.     The  man  then  lifts  off  the 

l   the  mould,  and  deposits  the  brick  on  a  tlat  pallit- 

board,  and  this  is  removed  by  a  boy  who  ranges  the  bricks 

on  a  lattice  frame  set  sloping  on  the  barrow  in  which  they 

are  to  be  taken  to  the  field  to  dry  :   fine  sand  is  strewed  on 

the  frame  and  over  the  bricks,  to  prevent  their  adhering 

;.er. 

The  bricks  arc  taken  to  the  field,  and  piled  in  long  lines 
called  hacks.  This  is  a  nice  operation,  as  tho  soft  bricks, 
if  handled  roughly,  would  twist  and  be  rendered  useless '. 
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the  bottom  course  of  brick*  is  raised  a  few  inches  to  keep 
it  from  the  wet;  and  the  ground  is  prepared  to  r 
them  by  being  oovered  with  dry  bri<-k-iuhhi*h  at  ashes, 
and  raked  smooth.  The  bricks  are  set  alternately  in  rows 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  with 'intervals  between  them  of 
an  inch  or  more,  to  allow  a  thorough  circulation  of  air:  tin- 
hack  when  raised  about  a  yard  high  is  covered  over  with 
straw  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

If  the  weather  be  favourable,  ten  or  twelve  days  are 
enough  to  dry  the  bricks  in  the  hacks  sufficiently  to  prepare 
them  for  burning,  but  they  should  be  thoroughly  dry,  or 
the  subsequent  process  will  fail. 

Ordinary  bricks  fur  building  are  burnt  in  clamps,  which 
arc  large  oblong  masses,  built  up  of  the  uiibuint  brisks, 
laid  regularly  in  layers,  with  large  flues  or  passages  at 
intervals,  in  which  ashes,  cinders,  coal,  and  brush-wood  are 
laid,  layers  of  ashes  are  strewed  over  those  of  the  bl 
in  short,  the  object  is  that  the  fire,  when  the  fuel  is  ignited, 
may  penetrate  every  part  of  the  mass,  and  bake  every  brick 
equally  j  even  the  ashes  mixed  up  in  the  clay  arc  intended 
to  be  partly  burnt  by  the  heat.  In  clamps  well  constructed, 
the  outside  is  coated  with  clay  or  plaster  to  keep  in  the 
heat,  and  when  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  lighted,  the  external 
apertures  should  be  stopped  up. 

The  clamp  when  completed  contains  from  100,000  to 
500,000  bricks.  The  fire  will  continue  burning  about  three 
weeks,  if  the  pile  has  been  well  constructed:  when  all 
smoke  ceases  to  rise,  the  clamp  is  taken  down  when  cold, 
and  the  bricks  sorted ;  for,  with  all  care,  it  must  happen 
that  the. bricks  are  not  all  equally  burnt.  The  best  arc 
those  in  the  centre.  The  under-burnt  ones  arc  reserved  i  > 
be  rebuilt  into  a  new  clamp  for  further  baking,  and  those 
which  are  over-done,  and  have  run  together  by  partial  vitri- 
fication, arc  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  for  making  foundations 
for  houses,  roads,  &c. 

The  better  or  peculiar  kinds  of  bricks,  as  well  as  tiles  of 
all  kinds,  are  burnt  in  kilns  instead  of  clamps.  These 
k  In-,  though  of  a  peculiar  form,  according  to  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  applied,  yet  do  not  differ  in  principle 
from  the  lime-kiln,  &c.  In  the  kiln,  the  fire  is  not  inter- 
mixed with  the  bricks,  but  is  applied  beneath ;  nor  are 
ashes  mingled  with  the  clay  of  which  kiln-burnt  bricks 
arc  made. 

As  the  general  principles  are  the  same  tn  making  tiles 
and  bricks,  wo  shall  class  all  these  coarse  pottery-works 
tether  here,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
kinds  used  in  Britain. 

Place- Bricks  are  the  worst  of  the  clamp-burnt  stocks, 
and  are  used  for  common  walls,   and  the  poorest  kinds  of 


work ;  they  are  soft,  and  unccually  burnt ;  they  sell  from 
20*.  to  30s.  per  luou. 

Stuck- Bricks  ore  those  from  the  centre  of  the  clamp,  ;ind 
are  regularly  burnt,  of  an  equal  hard  texture,  and  c\en 
colour;  they  are  used  for  good  work  of  all  kinds  ;  the  price 
varies  from  30».  to  40».  |>er  1 000. 

Malm-Slocks  are  clamp  bricks,  but  made  with  more  care 
from  clay  to  whicn  ooze,  chalk,  or  marl  is  added,  and  tho 
whole  carefully  tempered ;  they  arc  of  a  fine  eh-ar  yellow 
colour,  and  are  used  for  lacing  the  walls  of  good  houses, 
and  for  making  arches  over  door*  and  windows  in  general, 
w  here  they  are  to  be  seen.  The  softest  kind  are  called 
cullers,  from  their  admitting  of  being  cut,  or  trimmed, 
with  the  trowel  with  nicety.  Tho  prices  of  these  bricks 
van  greatly. 

I  in  -Bricks  are  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay,  found 
in  perfection  at  Windsor,  Stourbridge,  and  parts  of  Wales, 
whence  the  varieties  derive  their  names.  They  are  formed 
from  the  clay  without  any  admixture  of  ashes,  and  aro 
always  kiln-burnt.  They  vary  in  size,  and  are  used  for 
building  furnaces,  ovens,  and  boilers,  Sic. 

Van-Tiles  are  tiles,  the  cross  section  of  which  is  /-n^v~' 
they  are  used  for  roofing,  outhouses,  stables,  &c,  the  edges 
of  one  row  overlapping  those  of  another  next  it,  and  they 
arc  always  set  in  mortar:  the  end  of  the  tile  is  formed 
with  a  projecting  knob  or  fillet,  by  means  of  which  the  tile  is 
hooked  on  to  the  batten  or  lath,  as  will  he  explained.  '1 
tiles  arc  much  larger  than  the  Plain  Tiles,  which  arc  used 
in  roofing  dwellings,  &c. ;  they  are  Hat,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, and  are  fixed  to  the  laths  of  the  roof  by  wooden 
pegs,  two  holes  being  left  in  the  tile  for  that  purpose. 
Foot  and  ten-inch  tiles  arc  thick  square  tiles  of  those 
dimensions,  used  for  paving,  hearths,  &c.  or  for  coping 
walls.     All  tiles  are  burnt  in  a  kiln. 

Bricks  and  Tiles  of  all  kinds  arc  charged  with  a  duly, 
»nd  as  it  constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  rcvcnin  . 
manufacture  is  laid  under  strict  surveillance  by  the  Bl 
Bricks  can  only  be  made  at  certain  seasons,  in  certain 
quantities,  and  even  the  screen  through  which  the  ashes 
are  sifted,  to  be  mingled  with  the  clay,  must  he  made  of 
wire  of  a  certain  mesh.  Bricks  made  larger  than  tin- 
standard  measure  of  8$  inches  long,  4  wide,  and  2)  thick, 
pay  a  higher  duty,  while  the  common  ones  pay  about 
bs.  lorf.  per  1000;  if  the  bricks  ore  smaller  than  th  • 
proper  size,   the  maker  is  lined  heavily. 

About  1130  millions  of  bricks,  I'J  millions  of  plain,  'J.I 
millions  pan,  and  6  millions  of  other  tiles  are  made  annu- 
ally in  Britain.  A  good  moulder  can  make  from  5  to  6000 
bricks  in  a  day,  from  five  a.  m.  to  eight  p.  u. 
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i:w  south 


A   BftIM  Skkcb   OF  tiii:  County  ok  Auoyi.k.— 

SCKNCRl  .■ — Vl.(.  STATION. — Am  m  \  I.--. 

In  wandering  through  the   interior  of   New   South 
Wale*  (which  is  commonly  termed  "The  Boah  "  the 

ace  of  the  country  being  generally  covered'  with 
wood),  the  traveller  meets  with  various  descriptions 
ol  (..rests,  some  of  which  present  agreeably-diversified 
whilst  others  are  altogether  barren  and 
tedious  to  pass  through.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  cheering  than  to  burst  at  once  into  an  open 
and  delightful  country,  after  having  been  for  some 
tone  entangled,  perplexed,  and  wearied  in  threading 
the  recesses  of  a  scrubby  and  gloomy  forest.  Then 
the    impedimenta  that  have  hitherto  prevented  his 

*  OL.   1*\, 


progress,  and  bewildered  him,  are  all  in  his  rear,  and 
lie  sea  the  unveiled  face  of  Nature,  smiling  in  her 
own  beauty,  and  inviting  the  soul  of  man  to  rejoice 
m  her  luxuriance. 

Such  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  adventurers 
who,  b«Hng  passed  the  tedious  brushes  of  the 
Wombat  and  Bargo  forests,  first  beheld  the  clean, 
open,  and  park-like  appearance  which  characterizes 
the  county  of  Argyle.  This  noble  expanse  of  country 
is  beautifully  studded  with  trees,  whose  nVtery  trunk* 
and  elegant  foliage,  ornament  the  rich  pasturage 
which  they  shade.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark, 
that  most  of  the  trees  of  the  species  Eucalyptus,  and 
the  whole  of  that  variety  of  gum-trees,  are  evcr- 
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green,  and  shed  their  bark  annually.  When  the 
season  arrives  at  which  this  natural  process  takes 
old  bark  is  seen  to  divide,  split,  and  bant, 
as  if  the  tree  had  grown  out  of  its  coating;  und  like 
the   leaves  of  England's   oak  in  Autumn,  the   bark 

lu  and  dangles  in  withered  shreds  upon  t) 
it  had  ouce  adorned,  until  the  rude  blast  separates 
them,  und  they  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  then  that 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  trees  discover  their 
silvery  appearance,  and  present  a  rich  bloom  like 
that  of  the  ripe,  but  untouched  plum. 

As  it  was  in  the  county  of  Argyle  that  I  first 
beheld  the  natives  in  their  natural  simplicity,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  some  account  of  the 
features  of  that  part  of  the  colony,  and  show  what 
Nature  has  done  for  the  suppiy  of  the  humble  I 
of  men  who  were  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil. 

The  whole  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  diviiK  d 
into  counties,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  marked 
by  natural  features,  as  rivers,  lakes,  and  dividing 
ridges  of  hills.  The  inc'thod  employed,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  gone  through  in  surveying  and 
exploring  these  features  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
subject  for  another  paper. 

In  the  present  paper  it  is  my  intention  to  confine 
myself  to  a  description  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  which 
lies  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  t  >  tin  south- 
west of  Sydney.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Burra-Burra  Lagoon,  and  the  Guineacor  Creek  i  on 
the  west  by  the  Cullaria  Range  ;  on  the  south  by  a 
part  of  Lake  George,  and  a  rivulet,  which  forms  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Shoalhavcn  River;  and  on  the 
east  by  a  part  of  the  Shoalhaven  River,  and  the 
Uringalla  and  the  Wollondilly  Rivers.  The  park-like 
forests  of  this  county  are  lettered  in  many  parts  by 
plains,  or  portions  of  ground  altogether  destitute  of 
timber.  These  plains  vary  in  extent  and  form,  some 
are  hilly  and  undulating,  while  others  appear  a  mere 
flat,  and  the  generality  of  them  possess  a  good  soil. 
It  appears  as  if  the  seed  of  the  tree  had  never  been, 
as  it  were,  scattered  upon  them,  for  it  cannot  be 
disputed,  that  the  trees  which  surround  these  plains 
would  also  vegetate  upon  them.  The  principal  plains 
of  this  country  are  the  "  Mulwaree"  and  the  "  Bre- 
dalbane;"  upon  the  former,  (which  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive,)  a  township  has  been  established 
within  the  last  four  years,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Goulburn.  The  country  is  well  watered  by  two  prin- 
cipal rivers,  with  their  tributary  streams,  and 
ral  lagoons,  lakes,  and  chains  of  deep  ponds;  the 
names  of  these  rivers  are  the  "Wollondilly'  and  the 
"  Cookbuudoon."  The  first,  which  rises  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  county,  flows  for  about 
twenty  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  then  sweeping 
with  a  great  bend  to  the  eastward,  it  waters  the 
whole  centre  of  the  county,  and  is  joined  at  the 
Goulburn  township  by  the  Mulwaree  stream,  which, 
taking  its  rise  near  Lake  Bathurst,  flows  northward 
through  the  plains.  It  then  takes  a  north-easterly 
course,  and  dips  into  a  mountainous  country,  where 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cookbundoon  River,  and 
the  Guineacor  creek,  the  junction  of  the  latter  forming 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  county.  The 
district  enriched  by  these  two  rivers,  is  beautifully 
diversified  with  rich  alluvial  flats,  undulating  I 
lands  and  plains,  and  in  many  places  with  high  tow- 
ering ridges  clothed  with  rich  verdure,  and  cm 
with  picturesque  and  lofty  trees.  These  grassy 
ridges  are  sometimes  curiously  intersected  by  ro- 
mantic ravines  or  gullies,  and  many  possess  a  good 
whinstone,  and  limestone  soil.  Ben  Mad  there  also, 
quarries  of  very  superior  marble  have  been  fi 
which,  as  the  roads  continue  to  be  improved,  will,  of 
course,  be  turned  to  good  account. 


The  bed*  of  these  rivers,  particularly  wnere  they 
inter  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Cookbundoon, 
are  generally  very  rocky,  and  freipi.  ntly  Covered  with 
rounded  stones,  which  probably  may  have  been  dta- 
placed  by  the  force  of  floods,  nnd  washed  down  the 
stream.  lu  such  places  the  banks  are  often  fringed 
with  river-oaks,  which  attain  a  lofty  stature  and  con- 
siderable girth:  though  named  the  river-oak;  they 
by  no  means  resemble  that  tree  so  familiar  to  ns, 
but  exhibit  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  fir, 
their  foliage  being  of  a  dark  green,  and  the  style  of 
their  growth  ytKJ  dill'erent.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Teralga  Creek  with  the  Ouineacor,  these  trees  are 
to  great  advantage;  but  where  the  Wollondilly  Hows 
through  the  more  undulating  parts  of  Argyle,  it  is  cha- 
.  ;/ed  by  long  reaches  ol'  water,  varying  from 
two  to  five  miles  in  length,  and  from  thin 
yards  in  breadth,  and  in  some  parts  broader,  [n  dry 
seasons  these  beautiful  sheets  of  water  are  conn 
one  with  the  other,  by  little  rivulets  capable  of  being 
crossed  by  a  leap.  The  bed  of  the  river  being  nearly 
dry,  they  have  been  correctly  denominated  "  Chains 
of  l'nnds."  The  stratum  intersected  by  the  river  in 
these  instances  consists  often  of  a  rich  earthy  nature, 
and  sometimes  of  a  red  sandy  loam. 

The  still  smooth  waters  of  these  reaches  nre  gene- 
rally very  deep,  and  eels  to  the  enormous  weight  of 
twenty  pounds  have  been  caught  in  them.  Hire 
ducks  of  various  descriptions,  the  stately  black  swans, 
and  the  far-famed  duck-hilled  platypus*  were  to  be 
s.en  in  abundance.  The  latter  animals  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  merely  showing  a  part  of  their 
back,  and  are  so  quick  of  sight,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
shoot  them  without  a  percussion  fowling-piece.  The 
very  moment  they  perceive  the  flash,  or  hear  a  noi-e, 
they  slap  the  water  with  their  tails,  and  dive  under. 

The  principal  lakes  in  this  county  are,  Lake  George, 
(called  by  the*nativcs,  Wcriwa)  and  Lake  Balhunt, 
both  of  which  are  situated  to  the  south,  and  the 
Burr.i-Burra  Lake,  which  lies  to  the  north-we-t 
corner  of  the  county.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
lakes,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  there  are 
lagoons  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  which  are  always 
covered  with  reeds. 

Lake  George,  which  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  is  about 
seventeen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  broad.  Its  western  side  runs 
in  almost  a  straight  line,  and  a  high  stc< 
ridge  falls  close  upon  its  banks  the  whole  distance. 
On  this  side  of  the  lake  the  water  is  very  deep,  but 
shelves  to  a  mere  shallow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lake.  Extensive  flats  of  sand  and  mud  line  the  margin 
of  the  eastern  side,  producing  a  more  irregular  and 
indented  line  than  the  other.  ( )n  these  flats,  numerous 
dead  trees,  standing  in  their  full  size,  arc  to  be 
which  have  evidently  been  destroyed  by  submergence 
beneath  the  water,  and  show  how  much  the  limit 
the  lake  must  have  receded.  Its  waters  are  brackMi, 
and  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  its  surface  presents 
but  a  discoloured  and  muddy  appearance.  We  were 
informed  by  a  very  old  black,  that  he  recollected  when 
the  lake  was  nothing  more  than  a  chain  of  ponds. 

Lake  liathurst ,  which' lies  about  eight  miles  to  tli 
of  Lake  George,  is  the  next  in  magnitude,  and  is  si 
rated  from  the  former  by  a  high  range  of  mountains, 
called  Alianoyonyiga.    This  lake  is  of  a  more  circular 
form,  and  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.      The 
ry  around  it  is  varied   and    beautiful,   and   there 
arc  two   or   three    small    rocky    isles   on   it,  whither 
swans  and  other  water-fowl  resort   to    lay  their  I 
The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear  to  the  eye  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and    its   depth   is   frequently  very  con- 
•  See  So  In  r  Joy  Mafaiint,  Vol.  I.,  p.  115 
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ii(lorubl<\     The  Burra-Burra  Lake  may  be  nmr<-  pr-»- 

>n,  as  its  surface  is  for  the  i 
pari  ■'''  reed*.     It  is  not  so  large  as  Lake 

Batborat,  and  is  situated  on  very  high  land,  near 
which  the  source  of  the  Guineacor  Creek  takes  its 
The  prodigioai  number  of  water-fowl,  oft 
i  pi  ii  hi,  with  which  these  lakes  and  rivers  aboundi'd 
when  this  part  <ii  the  county  was  first  explored,  was 
truly  lurprising.   The  writer  himtelf  has  seen  a  cloud 
hi  ducks,  extending  tor  apparently  ■  mQe  in 
length,  alight  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  George,  till 
they  appeared  like  an  island,  or  an  extended  sand- 
hank. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  in  Argyle 
may  be  denominated  "  open  forest-laud,"  that 
where  the  trees  (which  are  not  the  largest  in  bIm  but 
rich  in  foliage,)  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  ground,  entirely  Aree  from 
underwood  or  scrub,  is  clothed  with  excellent  pa 
age;  thus  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  though 
Intersected  here  ami  there  with  tangled  tracts  of 
underwood,  presents  au  appearance  not  unlike  that 
of  an  Bngliah  park. 

reata  In  New  Smith  Wales  are  generally  named 
after  the  tree  which  predominates  ill  them;  hence  We 
have  "  Stringy-Bark  Forest,"  and  *'  Iron-Bark 
t,"  &c,  both  of  which  kinds  are  frequently 
found  iu  Argyle.  The  stringy-bark  is  a  gloomy- 
looking  tree,  and  gives  its  sombre  character  to  the 
I  named  alter  it.  It  varies  in  height,  and  gene- 
rally grows  straight,  but  it  is  by  no  means  orna- 
mental or  rich  in  foliage.  In  some  places,  trees  of 
this  species  grow  so  close  together,  with  tall  sapling 
and  leafy  "scrub"  shooting  up  between  them,  as  to 
render  travelling  on  horseback  difficult  and  tedious, 
and  quite  impracticable  with  a  dray  or  cart.  The 
bark  of  them  tree-;  i-  exceedingly  useful,  both  to  the 
native  and  the  white  man;  to  the  blacks  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  rope,  as  It  can  be  torn  from  the 
trunk  in  strings,  of  any  thickness  or  length  required  ; 
it  is  also  taken  from  the  tree  iu  whole  sheets,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  gunyas,  and  for  roofing  huts. 
To  the  white  adventurer  it  offers  the  same  advantage, 
and  affords  material  for  kindling  a  fire  in  the  wet 
weather,  as  the  inside  of  the  bark  is  very  dry,  and  whan 
rubbed  becomes  like  tow,  igniting  instantaneously. 
The  natives  occasionally  set  fire  to  the  grass  in  par- 
ticular spots,  for  the  purpose  of  insnaring  and  spear- 
ing the  kangaroo,  but  it  is  quickly  replaced  by  new  and 
rigoroua  herbage.  Itaometimes  happens  from  this 
instance  that  a  whole  district,  for  several  miles, 
has  been  set  on  fire  in  the  dry  seasons,  and  this,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  settlement  or  farms,  has  been 
often  attended  with  serious  consequences.  In  the 
progress  of  the  flames,  the  trees  of  this  species  are 
sure  to  be  the  first  to  ignite,  and  the  sooty  and  flam- 
miferoua  nature  of  the  bark,  often  gives  to  the  adven- 
turer, on  emerging  from  these  forests,  the  appearance 
of  a  chimney-sweep.  This  remark  will  likewise 
justify  the  title  of  "gloomy"  which  I  have  given 
them,  as  they  offer  black  and  dismal  masses,  hovering 
about  the  limits  of  vegetation  and  death. 

The  "  Iron-Bark  Forest"  is  more  open,  posseasea 
generally  better  pasturage,  and  is  altogether  more 
cheerful  than  the  former.  The  bark  of  these  trees  is 
very  hard,  and  roughly  ribbed  on  the  outside.  It 
runs  in  strips  from  the  tree,  like  longitudinal  bars  of 
iron,  producing  a  formidable  and  lasting  coating; 
they  often  grow  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height 
without  a  branch.  The  timber  is  very  useful  to  the 
—****!  bring  very  heavy  and  durable.  It  is  used 
very  i, ■;,,.„  tor  splitting  shingles,  with  which,  as  a 
substitute  for  slates,  the  houses  in  New  South  Wales 


are  roofed  ;  its  ordinary  use,  however,  is  to  furnish 
posts  and  rails  for  fencing  in  farms  and  paddocks. 
The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  correct  wp«  — it^^ 
of  the  trees  here  mentioned. 

In  this  account  of  treca  the  "  Forest-Oak  "  must 
not  be  forgotten.  In  foliage  it  resembles  the  It 
Oak  before  mentioned,  though  it  does  not  reach  so 
great  a  height  or  size,  and  it  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 
I  rem  Bark  Forests.  The  grain  of  this  tree  runs  in 
vertical  stripes  of  red,  mixed  with  a  yellowish  colour, 
and  is  conaidered  the  best  wood  for  splitting  shinglee. 
Neither  of  these  trees  shed  their  bark  annually,  as  is 
tin-  case  x\ith  the  variety  of  the  Gum-trees  which 
h  in  the  Open  Forest-land. 

Another  kind  of  forest-tree,  which  is  also  exempt 
I  mm  shedding  the  bark,  and  which,  from  its 
singularity,  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  is  called 
the  Apple-Tree,  and  as  it  grows  generally  in  the  richest 
alluvial  flats,  it  is  considered  mi  indication  of  good 
soil,  but  neither  has  this  tree  any  claim  of  fraternity 
with  the  apple-tree  of  our  orchards.  The  reason  of 
this  appellation  was  for  a  lmie;  time  a  mystery  to  me, 
nor  could  any  to  whom  I  applied  solve  the  problem. 
One  day,  however,  I  observed  a  black  making  an  inci- 
sion with  his  tomahawk  Into  one  of  these  trees,  which 
produced  a  clear  watery  fluid,  to  which  he  applied 
his  lips  and  seemed  pleased  with  the  draught.  I 
then  requested  him  to  make  an  opening  for  mc, 
which  he  did,  and  I  caught  more  than  a  pint  of 
fluid  iu  a  tin  vessel,  which  upon  tasting,  I  found  to 
possess  an  acidity  by  no  means  unlike  cider.  Indeed 
the  rough  cider  which  is  generally  used  by  the  hard- 
working labourers  of  Devonshire,  is  not  at  all  more 
pleasant  to  the  palate  than  the  juice  thus  procured. 

Besides  these  the  Box-tree  is  seen  frequently  iu  the 
open  forest  land,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  put  to 
any  particular  use,  or  is  considered  of  any  value  by  the 
colonists.  These  trees  which  I  have  here  enumerated, 
are  the  principal,  and  the  most  widely  disseminated  of 
the  species  £uca/y/>{iM,which  forms  the  forests  of  Argyle; 
and  though  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  appear- 
ance of  foliage  and  leaves  of  these  several  trees,  there 
dently  a  great  difference  in  the  material  and 
virtue  of  the  wood  and  bark.  The  wood  of  some 
burns  clear  and  bright,  whilst  that  of  others  will 
not  take  the  fire  without  trouble,  but  burns  black, 
or  rather  produces  black  ashes,  and  will  almost  imme- 
diately go  out  if  neglected.  Among  the  latter  I  can 
particularly  mention  the  wood  of  the  stringy-bark 
tree,  and  one  or  two  species  of  the  common  gum- 
tree  ;  but  the  oak,  the  apple-tree,  and  the  red-gum, 
make  brilliant  fires,  which  will  continue  to  burn  for  a 
long  time. 

Such,  then,  as  I  have  attempted  shortly  to  describe, 
is  the  general  appearance  of  the  forests  and  plains, 
which  distinguish  the  county  of  Argyle  from  the 
country  which  the  traveller  passes  through  from 
Sydney,  before  he  arrives  at  Mulwaree  Plains.  These, 
but  twelve  years  ago,  were  in  the  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed poaeeasjon  of  the  humble  native  tribes,  and 
the  animals  indigenous  to  the  county.  Then  might 
have  been  seen  the  black,  proud  of  his  territory, 
wandering  in  full  freedom  and  independence,  con- 
tented with  the  supply  of  nature's  wants  by  the 
means  which  nature  afforded  him.  Then,  too,  the 
explorer  might  have  beheld  a  herd  of  kangaroos 
frisking  together  playfully  in  some  rich  and  ae- 
qneatared  part  of  the  forest, — the  emu  majesti- 
cally stalking  over  the  plain,  the  heavy-winged 
turkey  selecting  carefully  his  choice  food,  and  various 
other  birds  and  animals  all  enjoying  themselves  as  if 
unconscious  of  being  disturbed.  Then  he  might 
have  heard  the  verv  trees   themselves   sounding  with 
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Mi  i  parrota  of  all  colours  rushing  through  the  f..hag», 
Mm  hwwt  flap  of  the  pigeon'a  wing,  and  Um  awae-e 
aseaea,  (a  Urge  bine  pigeon.)  and  fl-  k  ■  -i  the  cautious 
t«  cockat  ha  wild  pigeon  tbero  arc 

different  aorta,   "  Iba  bronae  win  I    that 

called  by  Um  blacks  th«  "  wanga  wanga. "     Tba  Aral 
is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  about  the  else  and  eh,, 
Um  common  pigeon.     IU  neck   la  cr< 
and  purple,  ana  Um  ouUldc  of  Km  wmp  la  adorned 

ring  Bold,  whlUt  Um  balda  k  of  ■  baa 
pink.  Ii.i.  kind  ia  Um  moat  nomrroua:  the  oti 
mora  Ilka  tba  tama  pigeon,  iU  colour  baiag  blu 
white,  but  considerably  larger.     Tba  flaab  of  b 


»rry  pjed,  H"-  bfOMM  •"  tog  "'  ■  brown  colour  vhan 
eookad,  Um  flaab  of  Um  other  perfecUv  w  hue.  HI 
common  turkey,  I  I  moat  <l  atlng, 

Tba  cockatoos  may  be  aald  to  MJ 
lion  and  forethought ,  when  dlaturbrd  In   their  flight 
they  make  a  tremendous  acraaoblag,  and    ■   great 
'hem  may  In-   awn   I 

,  '  *..  m<II  ri  main  I*  hind  ua  ii   • 
Um  action  of  Um  Intruder,  and  aj  inon  h  Iv 
approached  eufncientiy  near,  UjM  ajajH  a  Up 
tba   otbera,   who   again    lake    wing   and    follow   in- 
direction of  tbeir  leader,  who  pmcoooal  Hnoi  M  MM 
little  distance      In  I  rill  often  weary 

the  moat  indefatigable  aporUi»..n      1 1. —  bird.,  how 
♦war,  are  great  ananlaa  i<.  r,  ua   they  arc 

aicaedlngly  fond  of  gram  tod  il..    Imh.oi  eotB|   mul 
wnlaaa  they  are  well  watched  it  affect  a<  . 

■laniage   In  a  K  I'    BWy  ll  0   be   re- 

marked  of  them,  tbat  wherever  they  u, 

i "  la  aure  to  I».   In  the  neighbourhood. 
'   how  haa  Um  aoena  been  changed  witfcia  ttu 
laal  lew  yeara  >      There    Is  now  not    |   s.-.lionnl    I. ml 
in  llir  whole  county  of  Argyle  that  ia  worth  poaacaaing, 
hut  what  la  In  the  .  ,  ,,l  th-  wlui.    n,..ii     Tb< 

t,,|.    pj    <  inli/.. I  |>o|itilnl Im.  idieiidy  aamimd  LotO 

tliat  county )  houaea  and  rl> 

where  to  be  aeeni  farma  are  fenced  m.  OtUU««Uon 

baa  mada  rapid  progreeej  a  town. lop  ban  been  rsta- 

I'l.-hed,  a  court  of  JuaUce  rr<->  i"l.   uml 

win.  Ii  Iml  two  yeara  before  Baghl 

Ii  solitary  natural  bcaullre,  was  mm  diagram 
the  gibbtl  I 

n  dear  rising  ground 
tba  praam t  township  .,i    (ioulburn,  u  gallotra  uml 
t  were   erected   in  the  year   ISM,     'I  WO  HMB 
(pnaonera  of  Um  ><  mm. I   lor  the 

no n. 1. 1    ..i    ii  . .  r,    and    bung,    and 

la  »ii«|iini|.il  in  chains  upon  a  pod  about  thirty 
ii  height.      Wh  nor   It. .hi  K.     in   t   i 

I    the  county  In   IH.'t.'l,   I I.  n-il  llnio    I.. 

be  CUt  down,  Ulid  UM  writer  waa    presenl    ul   III.    Inn. 

oers   are  now  genei.,liv  triad   M    BOM    il,.-  «pi,t 
where  the  offence  iaioiuunlt.il  M  |.u— ilil.  ,  I..  |u<  \ .nt 

•  •<  ul  Ui  K)  .I..  ig  to  thoae 

who  f..n.  y  ll..  \    in 

ogaroos  huve   <  it  Ii.  i    li.rn   killed,  or    I 
fled    i  'a,      Sheep   uml 

cattle  have  tak<  n  1 1 , . .  c  rrtana.  tba  asm  and  to 

are  sehloi                 I  he   million,  of  pnrrnta    I 
I"--  •■in.  <■■  in-. . .  mi. I  ih.  few  luiioii.      hi. i.  |u  ramaln 
Ing,  having   loat  their  native  energy,  now  rven   here 
'  Hie  whit.-  mini    lor    bll    ruin,    lux    lohn.  .  ..,    uml 
»'!•  bred  '  \V.   | 

rtsliesa   or  man's  dliposll 

•  ««.  whil.t    in   i 
.  svlllart  againat  the  iii.nl  clour  conviction  ;   Iml  I.  I  us 
•  Iml  ...ir  sen   I 
anlli  lli«  iluily  i  ,,  (|„. 

aaauraneai  Hi«  Qaapi 

aaodu.  i .  .n. m.i  ii,).,.„  ii.,  imi  i.  i.i,,  i  ,  „,,„, 

ami  uajipuiMt. — 1*.  VVAHirisi .n. 


IMI  HO    i    ilKNl    '.I       MALL  P01 

<il      I  IMI 

have  contributed  to  the  adv., 
ment  of  learning,  many  have  risen  to  aninanaa  m 

oppo  ||  Ih.   oil. I:i,  |e«  win,  h  exl.-rn;il  .ii,,im- 

alun.e.  niuld  pltM    in  Ih.ir  wiiy,    lunul.l  ll,.-  tumulta 

of  buaiucaa,  tha  diatnaac*  of  poverty,  or  the  diaaipa 
tion  of  a  wandariog  uml   unsettled  stale.     A  gn-ut 

!    tlie   hie    o(    l'>aamua  was  one  i ' 
grinallou  ,  ill  aupplied  with  the  gilia  >.i  fortum 

I.  'I  Irom  city  I  lom  i.,  kingdom, 

.ui  and  preferment,  hope.  win.  i, 
alwaya   flatter).!  vaya  deceived   Inn, 

found  hint 

Improvement  <>t  Hi. v.e  houra,  which,   In  'in   mid  I  ol 
ii,    ne.  i  re.tleaa  activity,  will  rtaaeJai  nnangagrif    to 

,,<•  .  oil. in, 
.  ipi  d    tO    I  I      .nip.  II.  .1     liy    wiuil    ■ 

ance  ami  aolh  Ital  on 

IS    trilll'ln 

i  ill  the   '  -i  in.  age  ,  be  |oin 

Ilia  Itriowh'dge  ol  the  world  am  h  applli  Blioil  to  hooka, 
ih.it  i                                                                     ;    ,,i   lii, 
vary  heroes.     Now    thi  he   lull nily 

tt  r.  by  informing  u«,  tfa  P  al  •  of  i 

one  df  hi.  moal 

:    hy  him    ,.n    i 

which  hi   whs  obliged  to  iptnd  on  horseback  should 
he   i.ittlcd   uwuy,   without    regard    to   literature,— 

l)i.   .i 


l, 


■i  I,.  ,  t 


'f  a  . 

hen,  iboot 
away  i1  ■  ,i  Bark.     I 

only  mil  ..I 
proaaoihtiga  to  one  uuiversul  ..  ,,|„-     win  alwr 

up,. ll  ■  ;'.|  of  ucen 

llnuo  iii  u 
mi, I  end  in  din  otniort,    <  I  ,i  one  certain  n 

me,   il |  i.-vel  at  a   i 

en. I,    Iml   mm...     To    Inn  «iili   ul    ol 

.  nd,  i    eil.  noi  ■  and  roll)      'I  u  lii  i  il 

uml  |,>. a.     True  Christian  wisdom  both  .Imw.  t ) , ■ 

iimla  the  way ;  ami  u«  annnina  potiUce  have  muny  pleta 

to  . '.i|ii|iuaa  .me    and  til 
ee. .i,in,    an   lln,  wi«e    I 

till  iei>  ii.iii  nil.. iii  i, i  hii  itead)  end  with  eonal  ■ 
,,i  andaavoun    raeboi h  llvaata  parpoaai  andatlaat 

ri'|Mlllts   II. .1  thul   lie   lllll,   live. I.  BlBMl         ll 


LlTTLI    n  liunen   ran    he    pi  -   nl.,   i|iu,  k 

.  ami  ovei,  ,|  feelingi,  ii  ll 

religioua   principle    to  control,   uii'l  ihr.  ,  I,    ni>, I 

iol    IIIKY. 


Tmk  tii'.i  mi|K,rlinil  imili.  ,  ouiot  lie  loo  early  learnt,  tMt 

lid    i 

enemy  la  awako  while  wo  aliimhnr;  anil  if  we 

lie  ilm  good  teed,  bis  tares  will  cover  all  tha  »ui 

—  l.  v.. 


uiembered,  that  human  lieingt  an 

i,  i  mil  i  i  nit  in  r,    il  inn  .1  I 

lui(hl>  reaaonabla,  lhal  tba  intaraataof  avi 

■  m  ii  v,  •hottld  ba  ',,, 
ranee  to  the  concerns  ol'  hi*  mm , 


ii 


in  k  it  Ilm  iueeoaaiuii  ,1  Imiinin  evonti  ' 

■  ui,,. i  ,,f  our  troubled 

■  \  i-  \  .1  ahull  in 

I  l'«H. 


Tltaaf  without    mini,      mel    I 

ii«  lhal  asampl  at  from  the  task I  duty  .,i  |.u 

our   own    lieal   01  ' 

,,iu   i, ui,,,  given  u»  "'  "• 

I, nil, I  ,,|    I. h "III.  ■  I,  lull  to  he  ijnijlril  ml. Col.l.HI.'UK. 
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O  t  grander  fai  Ihin  Win    ■ 

Ami  •»• 

HI,.  licift  Dow 

II       . 
Iliighlaning,  I  wami,  *i  gliiiaiing  (low 

Mliavlina  - 


I 


•  DM  •• ., 


I  .r  latfW,   lli.li.   .m.,,    .»  ii,  ,,  Ii.  rt 

a  ying  hn*. 
Mi  !   hot*  awaal  In  ijfi|  I 

V.  h*n  ><•>!< ti  lad  I 

And  f'» j  p 


"iK, 


M  Long, 
"•>t'> 


And  A II.. ii  wil.r,  g 


I  Ti>«k)i  I 

l"'K  )' 

ant, 
KM 

||  pi  ■  n. 


Ami    Him,  half  hlil  in  .yl.ai. 

Wlltl    1,11,.    - 

•  n, 
I  I  I  .uli'i  rlaar  rtraain,  ilni  halililing  iilaawl 
lly  (  aalla  I'i'wii.      'Ii 

'I  ill    <  I   tit    mi'l  lOWl  i,l    Sliding,  wlin  Ii    ■ 

,   |.i. .  i|iliniiH  n  looking  1 1 •  •  -  rl»«    Forth, 

I  of  runny  a  i 
■Ii  mid  IcottLth  blatory.     The  original 

•     win     dl'    very    gr.  ;it     antiquity,     (tin 
baildi  ''ii  in  1330.)    MM   wa»   dratroycil 

by  Kenneth  tin-  S. .  < . i . •  I  ilmtrm  tion  ..I  tin 

.   in   In  i   i  mli  rn  out    i  ,   ..I,!  ■  ,  y  trnrp  of 

l    •tilnlinil  ;.      Severn!  yi-urn   I 

ward*,  Dniinlil  ili--  Fifth,  broth 

and   luki-n  |iri«iuirr  liy  the  Northumbi 

thl     n  inn. ml    i ,1    till     Pll  I      h    nlltnui,    llilil    l|l..|    ||,  i| 

Kngluml,  while  tli'-  .  (U  rminating  act* 
l*.      After   lli.-   dl  I 
the  |jng  wa*  rebuilt 

by   In*  oonqaeronii    thin     inn  inn-   mi  that  wblcfa 
;. merit  building,     In  twenty  ye.ir» 

*      ii  ling,  i   l  ■  ■  i  k  ...... 

.  »h»n 
■later  nl   iha  whole  of  Mem 

J"i    llll.r  ,   „(        ,  „,|,„,|         , 

hao-l.  of  lh«  l'i<  I.,  and  l.ia  lor  a  UiM  put  of  NtrtlmmUllaud. 


lata  CAiTr.r. 

thin,   KM  Caatle  wu  restored  to  the  Scott,    tinder 

.    Ird 

III    the    twelfth    ..iilnry   it  WU   COIialdcrcd    a  place. 

.t  Impoi  .I  daring  tkuj  n  Igi  p.  King 

Willi. mi  1.1    S.  ..ll.iinl,  who  WM  taken    priannrr  bj 
F.ngliah,  the  i  aatlei  nl  Shrhny;.  Kdinburgh,  Roxburgh, 
nml  lli-rwlck,  wert  placed  m  tin-  lunula  ..I  llmi  nuii..n 
aa  a  Mcnrity  for  th<  ol  the  king'*  ran. 

I. ni  in  il,    i.  ign  ..I    Id.  hard  I 

\  I.,  ii..     I'otcb,  altboagh  the  nMtWMl  Mat 
ly  paid,  on   condition  ••!    theli   contributing  a 

•  iiiii    nl    i..  .    -i   I    in     ll,.-    filling    oni 

iilr  1. 1  tin-  Ifiity-   I, mi. I 
In'  '.'.)7,  while  Kilwnrd  the  Firat  of 

whn  abroad  in  Flandcra,  tl  Kiurhood  ol     in  hug 

■  wax  Hi'-    ' -i  i 'lie  of  a   drcuill'iil   alunghi 

Engllab,  by  the  fon en  under  ile-  command  oi 

i. ■   \\  •.ll..-  ■       I 

raa  the    Forth  with   I 
army,  at  a  narrow   tTOOMH    i.mlga  at  Stirling 

e  waa  rtm  and 

ilealrny  t li'-cn  iii  il. -tiul,  liefore  any  i  hie  purn 

hern  could  aaacmble  on  i 

1  ill I    t  lie    BnglUb    Lfftdera,   to  wl 

/  thr    error  wa*  attrilinteil,    lout  Iiih  life  in 

the    I  I, III! 

On  I  '  "i  I. 'I  n  i 

i...|..|  In  S.  .iil.in-l,    in.. I   .ill.  r  aulnluiiig    the  MM 
mi'l  inking  poaaeaaiwi  of  the  other  »trong  plarea,  be 

II"  nred  before  th>  ' 
the  garrimm  to  «iin  .1   ihey  rmiain. 'I   ..l.ati 

iptaoualy   reJMtfof  repaatad   chargee, 
nig   admonition*    from    F.dward   to 
>mg  hla  auhjei  ta  wbenev 

.  aaiemhled  a  parliamentary  con- 

'    St.    Ainlrcw'*,   anil    nl'  trial, 

.<,  however,   being 

ineffectual,   ha    bid  <lmr  aicge   to   it,   with    nil   the 

I'.ngli  ill    Ii I'l    inn   '•!,    nml    am  Ii    of    lie     S.  ..I.  Ii 

irn..|i«  111  had  mlimitti  'I  i>.  hi 
1 1. 

no dl    .ill  1    wrrr    I. 

MM  Mitt  leaden  bMM  ihrown 
MM  "I   lot  beaUgara,  whn  b  had 
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raised  higher  than  the  wall*,  the  ditchea  having  also 
been  filled  up  with  earth  and  stones,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  fur  a  general  aaaault;  the  beaieged 
iiml  ■  'iii|>luyi'd  MOM  "t  F.dward  ■ 
oohlra    tn    u>'  '  «■   them.     The   Knglish  king, 

however,  wa»  deaf  to  their  entreat iea  for  aeveral  dayi, 
during  ■Wok  the  ganriaon  ceased  frnm  making  any 
.fence.  At  hut  he  granted  leave  to  William 
ird,  with  twenty-five  of  the  i  bit  I  dm  with  him, 
two  nt  whom  MN  iiKiiika.  to  com'  into  hi*  presence, 
where,  in  an  humiliating  paafem  tiny  DMda  uu  appeal 
to  hi-  clemency,  by  submitting  their  person*,  uneon- 
ditiounlly,  to  his  will.  This  moved  Edward's 
passion;  ha  spared  their  lives,  and  commanded  the 
lieutenant-marshal  to  ■  m  prisoners  without 

fetters.     Olyford  was  i  ftdoaj 

and  the  rest,  being  more  than  mie  humlred  and  forty 

in  annbt  *pon4  in  prison*  la  different  parts 

ni  F.ngi.. 

Alter  the  base  betrayal  of  Wallace,  and  his  cxecu- 

Castle  was  beaieged  in    1313   by  Edward 

Bru.  Hubert's  brother;  he  failed,  howevi  r,  in 

taking   it,   hut   entered    into  an   agreement   with   the 

mor,  that  if  it  was  not  relieved  by  tie  I 
by  the  end  of  tweire  month*,  it  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Scottish  king.  Soon  after  this,  the  English 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  and  Sir 
.  Moubray,  the  governor,  surrendered  the  Castle 
'  and  became  his  vassal.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  second  Castle  of  Stirling  was  destroyed. 

0  Jiruee  !   the  nun n  that  shone 

I  (right,  bright  I  whan  (Kd  ward's  host  overthrown) 
High,  on  yon  proud  hill's  standard  stone, 

Thy  banners  flew ; 
While  freedom  loud,  in  raptured  tone, 

clarion  blew  ! 
Kneluinting  morn  !  whose magie  raign 
Brak  forging  thraldom's  galling  chain; 
Led  Ceres,  wi'  her  laughing  train, 

And  golden  storo, 
Bound  Iiannockburo's  ensanguined  plain, 

And  Carron's  at 

In  1336,  the   English,   under   F.dward   the  Thin), 

baring  been  successful  at  the   battle  of   Halidown 

Hill,  rebuilt  the  present  fortress  on  the  ancient  ruins. 

Two  years  afterwards,  this  fatal  object  of  contention 

between   the  two  kingdoms  was   recaptured   by  the 

'  h  iinihr   Douglas  and   Murray,   and  was  never 

again  retaken  by  the  English,  who,  utter  this  period, 

were  never  abh-  to   penetrate  so  far  into  Scotland. 

Bat,   after   England   and  Scotland   had  submitted  to 

one  king,   James  the  Sixth  of  Si -otlaiid,    and  First  of 

mil,  it  was  in   1651  besieged  by  Cromwell,   and 

by  (i'lnral  Monk.      This   general   carried   the 

la,  which  had  been  brought  here  from 

lurgb  Castle,  to  London.    Nine  years  after,  these 

<ls  were   packed  up   in   hogsheads  by   orilrr   of 

Charles  the  Second,  and  sent  off  by  sea  to  Scotland, 

but  the  ships  were  cast  away  near  Berwick,  and  the 

valuable  documents  were  unfortunately  loai 

As  jf  this  unfortunate  fortress  was  for  ever  to  be 

•  ne  of  violence,    it   had   to   endure  another    (its 

last)  siege  in  17  Hi,  when  it  was  attacked  by  tin-  rebels 

i   Lord   John  Priimmonil,    Kurd    Lewis  Gordon, 

■faster  of  Luvat,  Ac,  who  gained  possession  of 

MB, 
■ii  the  summit  ,,f  the  ca-tlc-rock  of  Stirling,  the 
and    delightful,    the   country 
h  state  of  cultivation,  and   lata 
by  II.  r  Forth,  which  at  length 

hi  the  farthest  borison,  in  the-  beau- 
tiful Firth  that  bears  its  name.  While  to  the-  north 
the  Highlands  ,ii  Perthshire,  form  a  I  rut  tn 
the  intervening  levd  oonutry, 


METHOD  Of  i  ri. dim.  HOGS  IN  THE  M 
i  OUST  in  RING  THE  AUTUMN. 

Thk  woods  of  the  New  Forest  afford  excellent    | 
ing  for  hogs,   which  are  led,   iu  the  Autumn  season, 
into  many  parts  of  the  forest,  bul  iv  among 

iks  and  beeches  of  Boldre  Wood,   to  fatten  on 
mast.     It  is  among  the  rights  of  the-  (btwet-banl 

to  feed  their  hogs  in  the  lord  during  the  pawnagc- 
month,  OS  it  is  called,  which  commeinis  alioul  il,r 
end  of  September,  and  lasts  six  weeks.  Fur  this 
privilege  they  pay  a  trilling  acknowledgment  at  tin- 
Steward's  Court  at  Lyndliurst.  The  word  pawnage 
waa  the  old  term  for  the  money  thus  collected. 

The  method  of  treating  hogs  at  this  season  of 
migration,  and  of  r.  dm  mg  a  large  herd  of  these 
unmanageable    brutes    to  perfect  obeiliem  e  and    | 

nment  is  curious.  The  first  step  the  swun- 
lii-rd  takes  is  to  investigate  some  close-sin  It.  r.  .1  part 
of  the  forest,  where-  there  is  a  convciiicncy  of  sj 
ami  plenty  of  oak  or  beat  h  mast,  the  funnel-  of  which 
be  prefers  when  he-  <  nil  have  it  in  sullic  ieiit  abundance. 
II.  lives  next  on  some  spreading  tree,  round  the  bole 
of  which   he   wattles  a  alar  fi  m  .-,   of  the 

dimensions  he  want*,  anil  covering  it  roughly  with 
boughs  and  sods,  he  fills  it  plentifully  with  straw  or 
made  this  preparation,  he  collects  hit 
colony  among  tin-  limner*,  with  whom  he  c  ommonly 
agrees  for  a  shilliiii;  a  head,  and  will  get  together  per- 
haps a  herd  of  At*  or  six  hundred  hogs.  Having 
driven  them  to  their  destined  habitation,  be  git  1 1  than 
a  plentiful  supper  of  acorns  or  beech-mast,  which  he- 
had  already  provide -d,  sounding  his  horn  during  the 
repast.  He  then  turns  them  into  the  litter,  where, 
■iter  a  long  journey,  and  a  hearty  meal,  they  - 
deliciously.  The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look  a 
little  around  them,  shows  them  the  pool  or  stream, 
where  they  may  occasionally  drink,  leaves  them  to 
pick   Up   the   offal    of  the   last   night's   imal,    and,   as 

evening  draws  on,  gives  th another  plentiful  repast 

under  the  neighbouring  trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon 
tin-in  for  an  hour  together,  at  the  sound  of  his  horn; 
he  then  sends  them  again  to  sleep.  The  following 
day  he  is  perhaps  at  the  pains  Of  procuring  then 
another  meal,  with  music  playing  as  usual.  Id-  then 
leaves  them  a  little  more  to  themselves,  having  on 
eye  however  on  their  evening  hours;  but  as  their 
bellies  arc  full,  they  seldom  wander  far  from  home, 
retiring  commonly  very  orderly,  and  early  to  bad. 
After  thk  he  throws  his  sty  open,  and  leaves  than 
to  cater  for  themselves,  and  from  henceforward  has 
little  more-  trouble  with  them  during  the  whole  time- 
of  their  migration.  Now  and  tin  n,  in  calm  weather, 
when  mast  falls  sparingly.  In-  calls  then  perhaps 
together  by  the  music  of  his  horn  to  a  gratuitous" 
meal;  but,  in  general,  they  in-e-d  little-  attention, 
returning  regularly  home  at  night,  though  they  often 
wander  two  or  three  miles  from  their  sty.  Tin n- 
arc  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds,  which  have  spent 
this  roving  life  before,  and  can  instruct  tln-ir  jm, 
in  the  method  of  it.  By  this  managemi  nt  the  hi  rd 
is  CMTlcd  home  to  tlnir  respective  owners  in  such 
condition,  that  a  little  dry  nn-at  will  soon  fatten 
tin  in. 

Iii  these  forest-migrations,  is  is  commonly  obsen  ed, 
that  of  whatever  number  tin-  In  id  consists,  the-y 
generally  separate,  in  their  daily  excursion-,  into  such 
little-  knots  and  societies  as  have  formerly  had  habits 
of  intimacy  together  |  nsi  n  these  friendly  groups 
range  the  Inset,  returning  home-  at  night  ig 
different  pai  la-r  ami  some  later,  »*  they 

ban  b.  i  n  nam  or  Ickh  fortunate  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  'li'V.       'Ilnv  vein  themselves  to  enjo,-  their  i- 
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of  I,  .  then  i'  '  fi  •  Hy  happy,  going  about 

uther  in  short, 
Interrupted  mtnwM,  which  an,  do  doabt, 

of   tl,,  ir   own    ■  ni'iynienU,    and  uf   their 
i  feelings. (in. tin's  t'oreit  Scenery, 


nil.    WATKKFAM.    AMI    TBI    KUI.ANTINK. 

o  fond  pi  awn nilamai  rlf," 

I       lui ,1  n  thundering  voice, 

"  N.h  dam  i"  tl  ©Hah  self 

Mil'    1111,1    II,', 

A  imull  cascade  fresh  swnln  with  miuwi 

TIlllS   lIlM'.ll.'lli  ,|    ,i   pour    I    I 

'    nil  bespattered  Willi  In-,  town, 
Anil  ,l.,ii.  I"«, 

•  living,  M 

■  onhappy  hi 

•'  1 1  •  i  ill, hi  | ii, ■sniiia  1 1 1 v  courso  to  block? 
I  Ml',  i,(V   or,  |mny  tiling  ! 

I'll  Inn  I  tl,,,-  In  h  tin"  rock 

'I,,  «  blah  thy  Boras  cling  " 

1 1  motions  anil  strong, 
patient  lirnir  nut! 

Uopin    tha  da would  lie  paati 

lint,  seeing  nn  relief,  at  lout 
.  •!  tn  reply. 

be  briar,  "  I  not| 

.1  we  dwell  In  >ti 
\\  •    >'.  ho  in  tins  sequestered  spot 

One  ii\,-,i  i,  happy  ill,- ! 

d  in i  my  risky  lied 

\\ 'imi  akaaan  through  ay  veins  you  spread  I 

The  Bummer  long,  fr day  to  ilay, 

Jowcd  | 
was  it  common  gratitude 

"  W'ln-ii  Spring  eaaao  mi  with  Inul  anil  l„ll, 

Among  tin"-,-  rooki  Mi, I  I 

■  you  hung  my  i  to  t'-ll 

I  gentle  (fat  li  ! 

And  in  the  sultry  Sinnini'i'  hours, 
1  *li,  lli'i  nl  yon  with  leaves  and  flowers! 

Anil  in  tn  inn, 

The  linn,  i  lodged,  and  In  ■  two 
Chanted  bii  pretty  songs,  when  yod 

I  l..i|  I  i '!  ..iir. 

I'll  BOD   |,i'iniil  thoughts  ore  in  your  breast, 

\\  i  mine  you  ieet 

woold  j, ,n  thin  .  •  how  bleat 

.tier  Wi  might  !»'  ! 

Il  of  In, tli  leaf  an, I  low  I 
Seine  ornaments  ti.  i  f|  — 

If.  line, 

Willi  a  In,  li  I ,  in  my  humble  WI 

Mm  many  :i  Winter'i  day, 
A  happy  eglantine  !" 

Wh.it  more  he  Mii,l  I  cannot  tall, 
Tha  torrent  thundered  down  tin-  dill 

\\  i  to  ; 

I  listened, 

Tin  i     .ind  much  I  fear 

wore  his  but. — Woaniwon-rit. 


-  singlo  consideration  of  the  progress  of  a 
-  tion,  will  lie  sufficient  to  extinguish 

v\  in  nil,  i  I,   ami   all   000  tempi    in  IU| 

That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  Goo  to  a  human 

.  knows  ven  well  that  the  period  will  eonaahont  In 

Inn  the   human  soul  shall  ho  as  perfect  si  he 

himself  now  is:  nay,  when  sho  shall  look  down  upon  thai 

degri  .  as  much  as  sho  now  falls  short  of  li 

inn-  tha  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by  that 

Ins  di-:, H  ■  aloof 

.  inn  he  knows  th.it  how  high  toevei  the  station  is  of 

which  he  stands  possessed  at  present,  the  interior  nature 

will  ut  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  slum-  forth  In  tha  same 

degree  of  glory. — Adduom, 


Till:   VO  IIEMIST. 

No 

\Vii\t  u  pretty  Invention  la  a  candl-  ;ir  a 

wax  or  u  i  utile  !     So  beautifully  v. 

no  truly  nniiiili-il,  mnl  an  im'-ly  BBoqided  into  a  i 
around  tin   top  of  tin-  »n  k  ! 

I  mill  give  you  a  gooil  deal  "I'  <  sViOQt  und  useful 
in  1 1  >i  million    ill  >.  m  it    tin-    liiaiiul.u  tun    ,,f    so  simple  an 

in  tn  li-  iu  u  candle,  and  perhaps  I  may  ih>  so  by  ami 
by  ;   but  I  am  now  going  to  Inirn  it,  uml  to  show  you 

•  little  of  tin-  chemistry  of  its  rt.im  I.  ■  •  light  the 
i  iiinlli'  then  j — sec  bow  steadily  the  flume  ascends,— 
sharp  uml  pointed  liki-  u  spear  Of  I.  Why 
does  the  tl  inn'  take  thjl  form,—- why  might  it  not  be 
nniml.  atjoawa,  or  oval,  or  any  other  sh 

I  will  t<  II  jmi  why.     A  canilh'   i  aiiin.t    Inirn  with- 
out  air,    any    more  than  you  can  live  without  nir  ;     if 
\nii  wish  for  a   proof  that   air   feeds  the   flame  of  a 
l  amlle,  we  can  easily  make  an  experiment.    A  si 
hit  oi 'i.inille  \mII  do  bool   lor  our   purpose,  about  an 
inch  long,  lighted  and  stu,  k  upon  tin-  table  ,    there— 
now  cover  it  OTsV  with  thut  large  tuinliler,  qaita 
so    thut     the    i  dge    of    the   glass    rCOta  U|>ou  thr  table. 
Look    how   iliin    the    flume  grows — yet    diimm  i 
tluttiis     it  diet  '      Why.  it  .li, I  not  last  for  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  '    li,,    nor   anything   like   it,    for   if  the 
tiimhh  r  In M  u  lull  quart  m-tcad  of  ubout  half  a  pint, 
thr    flame    would     scarcely    have    lasted    for    fi: 
seconds.     I  know  tin-,  bet  imse  I  have  made  the  ex- 
periment before.     The  flame  "goea  out"   because  it 
is  in  a  confined  portion   of  air,   uml   the   glass  b 
cloac   upon   the    hsbet   prevents   any    fresh   air   i 
getting  in   to  supply  the   flume.       Hut   see,    the  other 
niiiille  burns  on  freely,   b  I   get  n  H 

supply  of  uir  from  nil  parts  of  tin-  room  |    but  if  you 

•  topped  up  the  tire  plai  e,  windows,  key-holes,  ami 
every  crack  or  crevice  in  the  n»mi.  tin-  •  amlle  would 
go  out  just  the  same  as  that  under  the  glass  did  just 
now,  only  it  would  he  a  longer  time  doing  so,  because 
it  is  in  a  larger  portion  of  confined  air.  But  as  the 
uir  always  rushes  into  a  room  through  the  crevicea  of 
the  doors  and  windows,  the  candle  always  gets  as 
much  as  it  wants. 

Hold  the  lighted  candle  opposite  the  key  hole  of 
the  door,  there  see  how  the  flame  is  blown  towards 
you  by  the  air  whittling  through  the  key-bole. 

Will  then,  the  air  ionics  about  the  candle  to  sup- 
port the  lla ,  and  ul'tcr  it  has  done  so  and  got  very 

hot,  it  ascends  towards  the  ceiling  ;  more  uir  i 
forward  to  supply  its  place,  and  so  on,  during  the 
whole  time  tb.it  the  r.indle  burns  j  so  you  MO  the 
flame  i^  placed  ill  the  centre  of  an  ascending  draught 
of  uir,  which  urges  it  upwards  into  a  sharp  and 
pointed  form.  Chemists  timl  that  the  epiict  of  the 
disturbed  by  the  heat  of  the  (lame  ;  that  the 
hot  air  is  lighter  than  colder,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
flame  is  utictpially  pressed  upon. 

The  pressure  is  strongest  at  the  lower  part,  weakest 
towards  the  upper  part,  and,   there  fare,  the  p" 
form  results  from  this   unequal   USBOOUI  i 

would  be  as  round  as  a  marble  if  it  could  burn  with- 
out disturbing  the  nir,  boCWUM  then  it  would  be 
equally  pressed  upon  from  all  -id,  - 

There  are    methods  of  showing  this  form  of  flame, 
but  these  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  under- 
-tand  yet.  and  I  am  sure  that  ran  could  not  put  I 
into  practi  |  11    LotYTO    the    candle  .flame    for    a 

moment,  and  make  a  tlame  with   another   subst.u 
which    will    show    the    pointed   form    more   distinctly, 
lake  one  of  tbo-e  little  balls  of  SCWillg-eottoll  out  of 
the   work-box,  and  stick    it   upon   the  end    of    thut 
knitting-needle;    now  soak  the  ball  in  this  strong 
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brandy,  and  stick  the  knitting-needle  upright  on  n 
bit  of  wood;  or  put  on  jour  glove,  und  bold  it  in 
yew  hand  shut  the  doors  und  windows,  and  keep 
the  air  of  the  room  still.  There  now,  I  light  the 
brandy,  and  see  what  a  pretty  flame  we  get 
how  round  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  ball  next  the 
needle 1   there  the  air  is  strongly  pressing  on  it ;   how 

; *rs  upwards  where  the  air  is  pressing  weakly  ! 

e  it  about,  hold  the  needle  in  various  positions, — 
still  the  same  figure  is  preserved.  You  cannot  re- 
verse the  order  of  things,  and  make  the  flame  piny 
point  downwards. 

"i    n  never,  by  any  chance,  Fee   a  flame   naturally 

with  its  point  dowvwwda,  even  when  u  very  strong 
gas-flame  is  forced  downwards  artificially,  it  is  re- 
sisted by  the  upward-pressure  of  the  air  below,  and 
curved  more  or  km  into  its  natural  position. 

I  k  at  the  beautiful  devices  lighted  with  gas 
during  public  illuminations, — there,  the  gas-flames, 
although,  for  the  most  part,  forced  out  in  a  straight 
direction,  beiul  upwards,  to  assume  their  natural 
position.  This  pointed  form  of  flame  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  flM  i -demists,  and  in  many  of  their 
curious  books,  instead  of  writing  the  word  flame,  or 
fire,  they  put  a  mark  or  sign  for  it,  shaped  like  this, 
A, — no  bad  representation  of  the  form  of  a  flame  : 
and  as  water  was  the  element  opposed  to  fire,  they 
reversed  the  mark  or  sign  for  it  like  this,  V;  these 
sort  of  signs  were  used  to  prevent  people  from  under- 
standing their  curious  works,  but  I  must  not  speak 
any  more  about  them  now. 

Well,  then,  the  ascent  of  air  towards  the  flame  is 
the  cause  of  its  pointed  form  ;  but  now  observe  how 
nicely  the  melted  wax  remains  around  the  wick,  con- 
fined in  a  sort  of  little  cup.  Uut  why  should  not  all 
the  wax  melt  and  run  into  a  mass  by  the  heat  of  the 
flame.  Why  docs  only  that  portion  melt  which  is 
close  to  the  flame,  and  why  i>  it  there  held  in  this 
little  regularly-shaped  cup  ? 

I  will  endeavour  to  explain  why,  as  familiarly  as  1 
can,  for  it  is  a  \cry  beautiful  process,  and  depends 
upon  the  air.  See  now,  the  flame  melts  a  portion  of 
the  wax;  very  well:  the  air  immediately  rushing 
upwards,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  cools  and  keeps 
cool  the  wax  around  the  outside  of  the  candle,  forming, 
in  fact,  a  little  circular  wall,  within  whii  h.  as  within  a 
cup,  the  melted  wax  nearest  the  flame  is  safely  kept. 
If  I  destroy  this  cup,  I  instantly  spoil  the  burning 
of  the  candle.  I  will  hold  this  red-hot  poker  near 
it  so  as  to  melt  down  the  wall  of  the  cup  ;  there: — 
now  it  melts  away,  and  look,  the  flame  cannot  get  its 
proper  supply  of  fuel,  for  the  melted  wax  runs  away 
from  the  wick,  and  "  gutters"  all  down  the  candle. 

How  beautifully  and  how  effectually,  then,  does 
the  air  act  around  a  candle,  not  only  supporting  its 
flame,  but  also  supporting  its  melted  fuel.  If  the  air 
could  not  keep  the  outside  of  the  candle  cold,  and 
thus  form  a  cup,  a  candle  would  burn  very  badly,  and 
would  be  of  very  little  use. 

I  was  at  a  great  public  meeting,  in  a  large  room, 
the  other  night,  and  there  were  five  or  six  hundred 
randies  burning,  but  not  steadily  :  they  were  running 
and  guttering,  although  of  the  very  best  manufacture. 
How  was  this  '•  Why  the  company  and  the  flames  of 
the  candles  had  heated  the  air  of  the  room  so  much, 
that  it  was  hot  enough  to  melt  down  the  walls  of 
each  eandle-cup,  and.  therefore,  they  could  not  bum 
properly.  In  the  chandelier  holding  two  or  three 
rows  of  candles,  the  upper  rows  were  burning  lan- 
guidly, and  guttering  away;  the  bottom  rows  were 
burning  better,  but  not  well.  How  was  this'  Why 
they  were  getting  the  most  benefit  of  the  air,  and 
sending  it  up  hot  and   vitiated  to  the  rows  above 


them.  You  never  see  the  branches  on  a  chandelier 
set  exactly  over  each  other,  but  alternately,  so  that 
th«  hot  air  from  the  lowest  row  may  ascend  without 
annoying  the  rows  above  it ;  and  this  answers  very 
well  for  two  rows,  hut  when  there  are  five  or  six,  anil 
the  chandelier  hung  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
the  guttering  and  destruction  of  the  candles  is  un- 
avoidable. 

The  candles  on  the  table  in  a  hot  room,  burn  better 
than  those  in  the  branches  around  the  walls,  or  in 
the  chandelier  at  the  ceiling,  because  they  are  in  a 
cooler  situation. 

The  wick  now  requires  notice.  Why  docs  it  raise 
the  melted  wax  from  the  cup,  and  deliver  it  to  be 
burnt  in  the  flame  ;  I  will  tell  you  :  the  wick 
Besses  a  peculiar  power  called  capillary  attraction  ,  I 
mean  by  this,  term,  the  rise  of  fluids  in  very  small 
tubes, — yes.  even  in  tubes  or  pipes  as  fine  as  a  hair; 
but  I  will  make  an  experiment  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. There  is  a  bit  of  cane  about  an  Inch  long  i  see, 
it  is  full  of  small  holes  .  I  can  easily  blow  through 
it:  well,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  calling  these  holes 
very  small  tubes.  Look,  then.  I  just  put  the  bit  of 
cane  so  as  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  water  in  this 
teacup.  Wait  a  moment;  and  now  some  of  the 
water  has  risen  through  the  small  holes  in  the  can*  ; 
it  is  quite  wet  on  the  upper  part.  There  is  another 
bit  of  cane,  and  there  is  a  tea-spoonful  of  turpentine. 
I  will  make  a  similar  experiment  with  it:  now  the 
turpentine  has  risen,  and  I  will  light  it;  but  as  it 
burns  with  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  put  it  on  the  hob 
of  the  grate,  that  are  may  not  be  annoyed.  Look  now,  * 
all  the  turpentine  is  drawn  out  of  the  spoon,  and  all 
burnt.  But  you  ask  me  where  are  these  little  tubes 
in  the  wick  of  a  candle  }  You  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  cotton  threads  of  the  wick  are  laid  side  by 
side,  and  therefore  leave  little  spaces  between  each 
other.  Well,  then,  these  little  spaces  are  the  tubes, 
and  when  the  wax  is  melted,  they  attract  it  upwards 
just  the  same  as  the  small  tubes  in  the  cane  attracted 
up  the  water  or  the  turpentine.  Thus  the  flame  is 
supplied  with  liquid  fuel,  and  as  it  is  burnt,  the 
wick  becomes  charred  and  useless,  forming  the 
"  snuff"  of  the  candle. 

I  w  ill  tell  you  about  the  hollow  nature  of  the  flame, 
aud  its  luminosity,  on  the  next  occasion. 


The  Carrier-Pigeon   is  distinguished  by  a  broad  circlo  of 
white  skin  round  each  eye,  and  by  the  dark-blu-ish  colour 
of  its  plumage.     It  will  convey  letters  from  distant   parts 
with    remarkable   celerity  and   certainty  ;  and   this  arises 
from  the  natural  attachment  which  the  birds  have  for  the 
s  where  they  have  been  bred.     The  mode  of  employ- 
ing them  is  to  take  them  to  the  spot  whence  intelligence  is 
to  he  brought,  to  tie  the  letter  under  their  wing,  and  to  let 
them  loose.     They  rise  to  a  great   height  in  the  air,   then, 
by  an  extraordinary  instinct,  they  dart  onward  in  a  ■■ 
line  to  their  home.     Out  of  one  hundred  and  ten  i 
brought  from  Brussels  to  London,  in  the  Summer  ol 
and  let  llv  from  London,  July  19,  at  a  quarter  before  nine, 
a.m.,  one  reached  Antwerp,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
miles  distance,  at    eighteen   minutes  past  two,  or  in  live 
hours  and  a  half,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty-four 
miles  an  hour.     Five  more  reached  it  within  eight  minutes 
after.     Thirteen  others  took  two  hours  and  a  half  u> 
the  journey,  or  eight  hours  in  the  whole.     Another  P 
went  from  London  to  Maestricht,  two  hundred   and 
miles,  in  six  hours  and  a  quarter.     In  January,    1831, 
is,  brought  from  Liskcard  to  London,  were  lr* 
from  London  to  Cornwall.     One  reached   List 
hundred  and  twenty  miles'  distance,  in  six  hours,  the  other 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more. Crcssinyham  Rector) 
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BRISTOL  CATHEDRAI 
Thk  history  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bristol  con- 
taint,  perhaps,   less  mnttcr  of  general  intercut 
that   of    similar    establishments    in    tin-    kingdom  ; 
destitute  of  many  of  those  historical  events  and 
associations  which  are  ■  and  connected  with 

other*,  unil  hi  point  of  extent  and  architectural  b 

-    surpassed    by    its    neighbours    of   WeOa    and 
Gloucester.      Nevertheless,  the  local  interest  at!. 
to  it  is  great,  and  will  not,   upon   the  whole,  tail   to 
amuse  and  interest. 

The  Cathedral  of  Bristol,  which  is  also  styled  a 
College,  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  and  is  the  remains  of  a  monastery  M 

nt.  The  monastery  of  St.  Augustine 
Was  founded  in  1110,  by  Robert  Kit/harding.  a  de- 
smidaiit  from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  and  dedicated 
and  endowed,  in  1 148,  for  Black  Monks  of  the  order  of 
St.  Victor.  The  founder  was  a  merchant  of  consider- 
able eminence  in  the  cit  at  that  early  period  ; 
he  was  educated  with  King  Henry  the  Second,  at  a 
school  in  Baldwin-street,  kept  by  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  '  ;  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  for  many  yean,  and  he  subsequently  r 
to  this  monastery,  of  which  he  became  a  canon,  and 
died  in  the  year  1  17".  1" V  in  this  Rob.  irding, 
first  Lord  of  Berkeley,  Augustas,  the  present  earl,  is 
the  two-aud-twentieth  in  descent. 

The  lords  of  Berkeley  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  large  benefactors  to  this  Church,  and  in  addition 
to  the  endowment  of  the  founder,  King  Henry  the 
Second  liberally  assisted.  The  succeeding  abbots, 
&c,  also  continued  their  benefactions,  and  the  re- 
venue,  at  the  dissolution,  in  1539,  is  estimated  by 
Speed,  to  have  been  £767.  15*.  3<A,  and  by  Dugdale, 
£670.  13*.  \\d..  when  the  present  establishment  was 
formed,  and  the  Church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  architecture  appears  to  partake  of  the  style  of 
different  periods,  though  it  is  principally  that  of  the 
fourth  Edward,  at  which  period  the  ehurch  of  the 
monastery  was  entirely  rebuilt.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  doubt  whether  the  present  edifice  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Lcland.  or  whether  the  ancient  Church  was 
not  to  the  west  of  this  building  ;  certain  it  is,  as  the 
nt  Church  sufficiently  indicates,  that  it  did  extend 
a  considerable  distance  westward — the  extremity  of 
the  nave  being  parallel  with  the  west  walls  of  the  tran- 
septs. The  tower,  which  >ve  the  intersection, 
is  a  heavy  structure,  being  originally  intended  to  sup- 
port a  spirej  such,  how.  nrplated, 
completed. 

pter  House,  in  the  cloisters,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Saxon  architecture  -.  the  mouldings  of 
the  ornaments  are  still  beautifully  perfect,  and  it  is 
altogether  a  noble  and  beautiful  relic  of  this  style. 
The  much-admired  gateway  to  the  ancient  monastery, 
s'lll  stan.i  en,  is  another  very  beau- 

tiful of   the  same   style,   and   is   considered 

one  of  the  finest  remaining  in   the   kingdom.     There 
is  an   inscription   in   ancient  characters,   now  alino.-t 
illegible,  over  the  arch,  to  the  following  efl 
Res  Henricm  SMc-midus, 

et  Doniin   »  Robertas   1'ilius  llunliniri,  filii  regis  Dacha, 
»  mooasterii  primi  fiindatores  exstiterunt*. 

The  ttgure  of  King  Henry,  and  that  of  the  founder, 
with  t  x  other  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  arc 

The  entiau,  e  to  the  Cathedral  is  on  the  north  side, 

threw  i  way.   built  s<>IM,.   time  during    the   last 

nil  ipute    incongruous    to    the    style    of    the 

*  H'  kert  Fill-Harding,  drtcendant 

of  tlie  iJ«ui>h  kings,  weie  the  tinl  founder*  of  Uiu  Moumcrj 


whole  building  ;  there  is  a  descent  also  by  a  Might  of 
into  the  n. ae.  The  Interior  conveys  an  Lmprea- 
■detif  by  the  loftiness  of  the  roof, 
and  it  is  said  to  he  the  only  Cathedral  in  England  in 
which  the  centre  and  side  aisles  are  of  an  equal 
height. 

The  window  in  the  north  aisle,  comprising  a  scries  of 
Scripture-subjects,  was  given  as  an  expiation  lor  im- 
morality by  the  notorious  Nell  Gwynuc.  The  stained 
gla-s  in  the  large  east  window  was  nearly  all  destroyed 
during  the  Ciwl  Wars,  and  is  now  little  better  than  a 
motley  collection  of  different  colours.  In  the  north 
aisle  arc  some  fine  monuments.  In  the  choir 
lie  the  bodies  of  Butler,  once  bishop  of  the  dioi 
and  author  of  the  well  known  Analogy  of  Re/ipion, 
and  Warburton,  the  celebrated  critic.  On  either  side 
the  altar  steps,  arc  the  tombs  and  effigies  ot'  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery.  The  south  aisle  has  been 
generally  the  burying-place  of  the  Berkeleys,  and  a 
small  chapel  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Lady 
Chapel  (as  distinguished  from  another  nearly  opposite 
in  the  north  ai^le,  dedicated  to  the  Elder  Lady),  con- 
taius  then-mains  of  some  members  of  that  noble  family. 
It  was  erected  by  Maurice,  sixth  lord  of  Berk 
and  contains  three  indent  monuments  to  the  memory 
me  of  the  family  of  Newton,  of  Bans  Court, 
Gloucestershire.  In  the  nave  are  some  inter. 
monuments, — thnt  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper,  the 
"  Eli  i  ne,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of   Baeon 

the  sculptor's  genius.  A  small  tablet  bears  an  in- 
scription in  memory  of  Dame  Harriet  Heeketh,  the 
relative  and  <  orn-pondent  of  the  po(  :  ( lowper,  and  a 
ino~t  splendid  monument   has    lately  been    erected   to 

i  Butler,  formerly  the   learned   and   truly  p 
bishop  of  this  sec  :    it  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the 
inscription  is  from  the  pen  of  Southey.     It  is  also  in 
contemplation  to  erect  monuments  to  the  memi 
of   Mrs.    Hannah   More,   and    the    late    bishop,    Dr. 
Gray.      The  piety  and  firmness   displayed  at  a  ti 
period  by  this  excellent  prelate,  deserve  to  be  here  re- 
corded.     During   the   dreadful    riots  which    raged   in 
Bristol,    in   October,  1831,  on   the  very  day  the  city 
around   him,   the  Bishop   preached   a 
sermon  of  singular  excellence,  and  with  a    spirit  that 
d  raised  lar  above  all  regard  to  the   persecution 
he  was  enduring 

Some  distinguished  names  are  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  the  dignitaries  of  this  Church,  remarkable  for 
their  learning  or  abilities.  John  Newland,  or  Nail- 
heart,  as  he  was  called,  in  reference  to  bis  arms, 
■  heart  pierced,  the  twenty-first  abbot,  was  a 
man  of  <  onsidcrable  talent.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  account  ot  his  diplomatic 
abilities;    he  enjoyed   tl><  ami    veneration    of 

the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and   he  has  left  a  specimen 
of  his  talents  as  a  man   of  letters  in  a  history  of  the 
monastery;   he  died  in  1515,  after  governing  the  I 
blishineiit  for  thirty-lour  years. 

Amongst  the  bishops  will  be  found    Dr.  Lake,   one 
of  the  seven  bishops  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Jfcl 

the  Second,   Dr.   Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishi 
Canterbury;   Dr.  Butler,  mentioned  sbove;    Dr.  New. 
ton    the  pious   and  learned   author  of  the   celebrated 
Dissertation    on    the  Prophecies;    and    Dr.    I!.    (. 
whose  chief  work  was  his  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  ami 
Apocrypha. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  formerly  adjoining  the  clois- 
ters, was  burnt  and  destroyed  in  the  disgraceful 
above  adverted  to.      Tin1  (.'oil 

tuary,  was  the  burying-place  of  the  monastery,  and 
also  oi  st.  Mark's, or  the  Gaunts'  ChapeL 

Dining  some  repairs,  a  year   or   two    since,    in 
Chapter   Room,  a  leaden,   and  two  or    three    stone 
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Coffms,  wore  discovered  ;   in  thr  former,  the  ski 

mi  found  enveloped  in  a  coann 
of  hair-cloth,  unit  quite  |  >ver  to  N 

lli,.  it  [ins  was   found  a  few  yards  distai; 

which  a  figure  was  rudely  cut,  holding  n  ot 
hand,  ami  a  child,  much  defai  ed,  at  I 
lould  the  recommendati  >n  "i   tin-  Chart  li  < 

Bristol  will  no  tonga*  remain 
a  Bee  in  itself,  but  will  b«  united  witli  that  of 
Gloucester.  O 


IM  LUENCE   OF   INTELLECTUAL    PI  KSUITS 

i  pon  mi;  in  HAM  CHARACTER. 

Who   can  lixik  abroad    into   the  world,    ami    COI 

its    various    aspect*    at    different    periods    ot    Itl 

history,    and    not  be   impressed  witli   the   conviction, 

tliat  the  progress  of  science  lias  a  tendency  to  rrfine 

ami  kumanitt  the  character.     It  is  a  maxim  drawn 

from  a  beathen  source-,  but  it  in  no  degree  militates 

against  tin-  principles  <>r  precepts  of  the  CMatten 

<m,   that,   "  to  have  thoroughly  learnt  the  liberal 

is  the  manners,  and  does  not  allow  them 

to  be   barbarous."      This   is   eminently  the    case  with 

,t    to    nations    anil    civil    i  oitimunitics.      Survey 

man  tor  a  moment    in    the   state  ot    ignorant  and  un- 

iplined  nature, — not  as  he  may  dwell   in  the  soli- 

tude  of  individual  existence,  but  as  herding  with  a 

clan  marked  by  the    same    savage  ferocity  with    him- 

aud  distinguished  mainly  by  their  shape  from 
the  quadrupeds  which  they  chase  along  the  fi 

What  arc  ln^  occupations  |  Not  to  cxen  i-c  his  l.uul- 
tpon  any  noble  and  n-clul  pursuit, — not  to  em- 
ploy his  intellectual  powers  in  the  investigation  of 
what  is  true,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  fair  over  the  wide  domains,  and  in  the 
inexhaustible  stores  of  creation, — not.  to  direct  those 
phvsical  energies,  with  which  he  is  endued,  to  some 
rtment  of  salutary  and  ingenious  labour.  These 
are  pursuits  to  which  he  is  ■  stranger,  too  refined  and 
intricate  for  his  apprehension,  too  refined  for  his 
remotest  conception.  What  are  his  pleasures  ?  Not 
the  elevated  gratifications  which  arise  from  the  com- 
merce of  minds, — from  the  interchange  of  ideas, — 
from  the  communication  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion,— from  the  civilities  and  comparative  elegancies  of 
social  life,  not  the  pure  and  exquisite  delights  which 
sprint;  from  the  exercise  of  the  domestic  and  relative 
•flections.  These  are  enjoyments  of  which  he  knows 
a-  little  as  he  docs  of  the  pursuits  and  employments 
prevalent  anions;  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet. 
The  indulgence  of  the  grossest  appetites  of  nature, 
carried  to  an  excess,  frequently  destructive  of  health, 
and  even  life, — instinctive  Sagacity  exciting  itself  in 
schemes  of  treachery  and  fraudulent  advantage, — 
native   courage   displaying   its   vehement  energ* 

form  of  cruelty,  and  ferocity,  and  rage, — in 
mutual  slaughter  and  devastation,  and  expeditions  of 
sanguinary  revenge  for  the  insults  and  injuries  of  a 
rival  tribe, — these  are  the  only  occupations  in  which 
lie  delights,  and  the  advantages  of  which  he  has 
learnt  to  understand. 

An  African  chief,  who  adorns  the  walls  el  his 
palace  with  the  scalps  of  his  conquered  enemies,  may, 
in  fact,  be  considered  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  man  in  the  state  of  igno- 
rant, untutored,  and  unreclaimed  nature.  And  so  far 
is  this  from  being  an  exaggerated  representation,  ami 
such  as  applies  only  to  some  extraordinary  instances 
of  ferocity,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  very 
slight  variations,  before  they  were  visited  by  the 
softening  beams  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  this 
was  the  aboriginal  condition  of  every  nation  upon 


earth.     It  was  the  light  of  truth  (rradtiafly  arising 

the  horizon,  and  dissipating  with 
beam  ranee  and  error,  wh 

toped  the  faculties  thnt  lay  dormant  in   the   torpor  of 

l or  performing  the  real  functions  of  humanity. 
It  was  this  genial  sun   which,  vtsi  nnd 

less  wastes  of  savage  life,  and  penetrating  what 
we  may  call  the  polar  regions  of  hu 


Called  asters  from  her  iry-i 

And  Miftcnsd  human  rock-work  into  smb. 

But  there  is  a  state  of  ignorance  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  savage  nature,  but  which  ex- 
hibits few  of  the  fair  and  engaging  features  of 
humanity,   in   a   state   of    advani  tion   and 

intellectual  culture.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  polivhrd 
of  society  is  not  without  its  vices, — it  it  true, 
that  luxury,  voluptuous  refinement,  and  eXCCM,  fre- 
quently associate  themselves  with  a  considerable  mea- 
of  literary  refinement  and  taste, — that  mind,  in 
some  of  its  subordinate  departments,  becomes  leagued 
with  the  depraved  propensities  of  nature,  and  em- 
ploys its  powers  in  throwing  a  specious  and  imposing 
varnish  over  the  tube,  which  conveys  moral  poll 
in  the  form  of  intellectual  gratification  to  the  cha- 
racter. It  Is  true,  that  human  nature,  even  in  the 
iiin-t  enlightened  order,  and  after  learning  and  philo- 
sophy have  exerted  their  utmost  power  in  purifying  it 
from  the  dregs  of  sensual  appetite,  evinces  too  much 
of  an  instinctive  affinity  with  what  is  corrupt,  too 
much  of  tin  elective  attraction  for  what  is  base  and 
deteriorating  in  the  moral  elements  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Hut  amidst  scenes  of  rude  ignorance, 
where  reason  and  intellect  have  never  attempted  to 
assert  their  dignity  and  independence,  and  to  claim 
their  legitimate  ascendency  over  the  inferior  powers 
of  nature  ;  where  a  system  of  physical  energies  and 
propensities,  acting  as  by  mechanical  impulse,  and 
operating  without  salutary  control,  is  regarded  as 
constituting  the  whole  of  the  man,  the  original  evils 
and  tendencies  of  the  human  character  will  present 
themselves  in  forms  infinitely  more  odious  and  revolt- 
ing. We  have  read,  indeed,  of  scenes  of  Arcadian 
innocence,  where  unsophisticated  nature,  without  the 
aid  of  science  and  art,  contributed  everything  that 
was  necessary  to  consummate  the  idea  of  human 
felicity.  But  those  whose  opportunities  have  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  realities  of  human  cha- 
racter in  these  retreats  of  sequestered  ignorance, — in 
these  back-grounds  of  the  intellectual  scene,  are 
perfectly  aware  that  the  picture  is  illusory.  They 
know  that  these  bright  creations  of  untaught  inno- 
cence and  rustic  blessedness,  exist  only  in  the  regions 
of  poetry  and  romance,  and  that  a  state  of  gross  and 
rude  ignorance  is  but  another  form  of  expression  for 
a  state  of  degrading  vice,  and,  in  many  instances, 
of  brutal  violence. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  you  will  in  vain  look  for 
anything  like  nicety  of  principle — a  dignified  sense 
of  honour — refinement  of  feeling — or  delicacy  of  lan- 
guage— sentiments  and  habits,  which  the  expansion 
of  the  mind  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  have  such 
an  obvious  tendency  to  engender  and  to  cherish. 
There  you  will  in  vain,  except  in  some  very  extraor- 
dinary instances,  look  for  those  tender  and  smithing 
sensibilities  of  domestic  life  pervading  and  mutually 
attaching  the  several  members  of  a  family  to  each 
other ;  for  those  decencies  of  deportment,  those  pro- 
prieties of  outward  habit,  those  civilities  of  inter- 
course and  address,  which  impart  a  character  of 
serenity  and  blauducss  to  the  atmosphere  of  human 
society.     The  most   valuable   and   fertile  districts  of 
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the  rational  and  intellectual  nature,  are  in  those  cases 
wholly  uncultivated ;  a  wild  anil  urn  leared  forest, 
into  which  a  noble,  elevated,  and  refined  idea  never 
happens  by  any  possible  chance  to  straggle,  but  where 
evil  passions,  like  so  many  ferocious  and  venomous 
beasts,  range  at  will,  and  grow  to  a  portentous  mag- 
nitude. Mutual  animosity,  ready  upou  the  .-lightest 
occasion  of  insult  at  provocation  to  kindle  into  a 
flame  of  violent  n  veuge — trials  of  strength,  outraging 
every  principle  of  \irtue  and  humanity,  exhibited, 
perhaps,  to  the  gaze  of  admiring  spectators — cruelty, 
sometimes  carried  to  the  i  xee-s  of  the  most  wanton 
barbarity,  exrr  urda  the  lower  animals;  these 

are  the  features  which  BBOSt  prominently  stand  forth 
to  the  eye  in  the  character  of  an  ignorant  and  unen- 
lightened community.  And  if  the  diffusion  of  the 
of  knowledge,  independently  of  the  operations 
of  a  higher  prineiple,    should  do  uoth  than 

soften  down  something  of  this  grosser  hardihood, — 
than  remove  some  of  these  more  palpable  asperities 
and  disfigurements  of  our  nature,  an  important  step 
will  have  been  gained  towards  meliorating  the  habits 
of  society,  and  more  generally  elevating  the  moral 
standard  of  the  land. 

When  the  character- has  thus  been  softened  into 
humanity,  imbued  with  the  refining  elements  of  social 
kindness  and  affection,  and  cleansed  from  the  grosser 
impurities  of  unreclaimed  nature,  it  is  prepared  for 
the  influence  of  another  most  important  circumstance 
arising  from  the  cultivation  of  science,  with  ■  flew  to 
the  melioration  or  maintenance  of  the  moral  habit, — 
that  it  teaches  most  effectually  the  value  and  proper  use 
of  time. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  most  laborious  undertakings,  who  arc  em- 
ployed in  those  departments  of  industry  which  require 
the  most  assiduous  and  incessant  attention,  will  have 
some  time  at  command.  Every  business  or  pro- 
fession has  in  a  degree,  more  or  less,  its  seasons  of 
leisure  and  relaxation;  and  even  when  the  hours  of 
the  day  are  engrossed  entirely  by  necessary  duties, 
as  in  some  instances  they  doubtless  are,  it  is  at  least 
ry  few  cases  that  a  small  portion  of  disposable 
time  may  not  be  innocently  stolen  from  the  hours 
devoted  to  repose.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
there  arc  few  professions,  or  specific  modes  of  apply- 
ing labour  and  skill,  which  are  capable  of  being  pro- 
secuted at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
There  will,  moreover,  occur,  though  not  very  fre- 
quently, in  the  case  of  an  industrious  and  active 
individual,  but  there  will  occasionally  occur,  seasons 
in  which  persons  of  this  class,  will  be  destitute  of 
full  and  regular  employment,  and  of  necessity  have 
some  time  on  their  hands. 

Now  the  question  is,  who  is  likely  to  convert  these 
seasons  of  leisure  and  of  exemption  from  the  demands 
of  active  duty  to  the  best  account  ?  The  man  whose 
mind  is  a  perfect  blank  with  respect  to  every  idea 
beyond  the  range  of  his  physical  occupations  and 
propensities,  or  the  man  whose  mind  is  a  mirror  of 
intelligence,  reflecting  the  fair  and  beautiful  ideas  of 
creation  in  their  diversified  forms  of  combination 
throughout  the  extensive  provinces  of  material  and 
animated  existence  >  The  former,  the  moment  he 
breaks  loose  from  the  shackles  of  necessary  labour, 
or  is  shaken  off  as  a  useless  weight  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  active  employment,  will  be  eager  to  plunge 
into  some  scene  of  boisterous  and  exciting  enjoyment; 
or,  perhaps,  he  will  sink  into  a  state  of  insipid  and 
degrading  indolence, — an  insupportable  burden  to 
himself, — a  nuisance  to  society,  and  ready  to  fall  into 
any  snare  of  temptation,  and  to  become  a  prey  to 
every  corrupting  association.     In  every  scene  of  ex- 


cess, so  far  as  his  means  extend,  and  much  beyond 
his  legitimate  resources,  he  is  likely  to  be  foremost. 
Depraved  himself,  and  depraving  others  by  his  in- 
fluence and  example,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  his 
i  areer  may  end.  Idleness  and  ignorance  having 
betrayed  him  into  profligacy,  it  is  well  if  his  profligacy 
does  not  lead  him  into  some  outrage  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  community,  which  will  result 
in  punishment  and  disgrace.  We  should  lw  sorry  to 
be  supposed  to  bring  a  general  charge  of  this  nature 
against  every  person  of  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
mind.  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  in  many  <  a-cs 
there    is  much    of  good    feeling,    where   the    range   of 

ideas  is  very  narrow  and  confined j  and  then-  are  few 
specimens  of  character,  whicb  it  is  more  delightful 

to  contemplate  than  thi-  noble  triumph  of  involuntary 
intellectual  poverty  over  all  the  disadvantages  of  its 
condition.  lint  we  are  here  endeavouring  to  state 
what  is  the  natural  tendency,  and  what,  in  very 
many  instances,  proves  to  be  the  actnal  effect  of 
grovelling  and  unthinking  ignorance  in  the  ab- 
of  a  better  principle. 

Compare  with  this  tendency  and  effect  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  conduct  of  the  man  to  whose  mind 
science  has  just  begun  to  open  its  treasures,  in  his 
ii-  of  leisure  from  his  regular  duties,  it'  be  be 
imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  literary  and  philo- 
sophical research,  he  will  be  anxious  to  avail  him-i  If 
of  every  opportunity,  which  legitimately  Intervenes 
amidst  the  pursuits  in  which  he  may  be  professedly 
employed,  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  his  own  mind. 
He  will  be  desirous  of  being  disengaged  from  the 
trammels  of  his  proper  vocation,  not  for  the  pin, 
of  indulging  in  sloth,  and  much  less  with  the  eager- 
ness of  one  who  wishes  to  rush  into  scenes  of  riot 
and  intemperance,  but  with  a  view  of  engaging  in 
the  more  undisturbed  exercise  of  his  own  faculties ; 
with  the  calm  delight,  but  not  the  morbid  impatience, 
of  enjoying  an  intellectual  feast  as  soon  as  the  just 
requirements  of  duty  and  necessity  have  been  duly 
and  adequately  met.  Such  a  person  will  feel  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  away  his  time,  to  squander  his 
best  resources,  in  the  extravagance  of  idleness  and 
folly.  The  very  consideration  that  he  has  but  little, 
will  make  him  habitually  more  solicitous  that  he  may 
lose    none;     and    thus     his    hours    will    be    divided 

between  the  indispensable  duties  of  his  rank  and 
situation  in  life,  fend  the  cultivation  of  those  habits 
of  mind  and  character  which  become  a  rational  and 
accountable  being, — it  being  perfectly  understood  and 
taken  for  granted  in  this  view  of  his  conduct,  that 
the  most  important  of  all  interests,  so  far  from  being 
neglected,  receives  its  appropriate  and  a  very  primary 
share  of  attention. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  overrate  the  moral  importance 
of  these  unoccupied  intervals  of  time,  which  con- 
tinually occur  in  the  life  of  the  most  diligent  and  fully 
employed.  They  appear  to  be  above  all  other  sc.-i 
the  inlets  of  corruption;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  guard  and  secure  them  by 
some  salutary  engagement.  They  seem  to  be  so 
many  sluices,  which,  unless  duly  closed,  arc  in  danger 
of  admitting  a  torrent  of  evil  habits;  but  when  pro- 
perly filled  up,  they  constitute  a  species  of  artificial 
dykes,  by  which  the  overflowings  of  vice  and  iniquity 
are  effectually  restrained. 

[Abridged  from  D»vi»'s  Ultimate  «/  thi  Human  Mind.] 


Therr  arc  some  whose  speeches  are  witty,  while  their 
carriage  is  weak :  whoso  deeds  are  incongruities,  while 
their  words  are  apophthegms.  It  ii  not  worth  the  name  of 
wisdom,  which  may  be  heard  only,  and  not  seen. — Bishop 
Hall. 
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BRICKLAYING 

.  we  consider  that  a  wall  10  or  50  foot  high,  and  not 
thore  than  'J  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  It  or  15  inches 
thick  at  the  top,  U  constructed  of  sueh  small  bodii 
bricks,  considerable  nicety  in  workmanship  must  bt  requi- 
site  tn  give  stability  to  such  a  structure.  The  uniformity 
in  si/e  in  the  bricks  themselves,  arising  Broin  their  being 
copio  of  one  mould,  is  obviously  the  first  condiiion  that 
Icndi  in  th  the  next  is,  that  thej  should  be  put 

hi  r  in  such  a  wuj  as  to  ran  a  them  mutually  to  adhere, 

independently  of  the  tenacity  of  the  mortal  empl 
and  lastly,  the  bricks  must   be  set  trith  great  attention, 
that  their  surfai  perfectly  parallel  and  perpen- 

dicular to  the  direction  of  gravity,  for  otherwise  the  wall 
of  them,  instead  of   being  truly  perpendicular, 
I  Iran  on  one  side  and  fall.     We  shall  enter  into  somo 
on  these  points,  but  first  we  must  describe  the 
and  materials  used  in  Bricklaying. 
The  trowel  is  the  Bret   and  most  indispensable  of  these 
It  is  a  thin,  Hat,  loienge  shaped  blade  of  steel,  fixed 

■i  the  manner   shown   in   the   figure.     It  is 

with  the  trowel  the  workman  takes  up  and  spreads  the 

of  mortar  put  between  each  bnck,  and  with  it  ho  also 

the  bricka  to  lit  into  any  earner,  or  to  adapt  them  to 

tome   particular   form :  and  to  enable  it  to  cut,  or  rather 

chip,  Mich  a  hard  substance  as  burnt  clay,  and  yet  not  break, 

it  is   necessary  that  tho  blado  should  be  of  well-tempered 

eel. 

The  tquart  and  level  are  made  of  wooden  rules  put  to- 
gether ;  the  lir.it  at  a  true  right  angle,  to  enable  the  brick- 
to  set  out  his  walls  correctly  perpendicular  to  each 
other, — tho  second  is  framed  like  a  _|_  with  a  plummet 
hanging  in  a  slit  in  the  upright  piece;  now,  as  the  two 
rules  are  correctly  perpendicular  to  each  other,  it  is  clear 
that  when  the  first   is  set   by  means  of  the  plumb-line  pcr- 

S.ndicular  to  tho  horizon,  the  ether,  will  bo  truly  horizontal. 
y  means  of  this  important  instrument,  the  workman 
guides  his  work,  so  that  the  wall  he  is  building  shall  bo 
upright,  and  the  courses  of  bricks  composing  it  horizontal. 
tar  is  the  name  given  to  tho  composition  with  which 
the  bricks  arc  put  together.  Good  mortar  should  be  made 
of  newly-burnt  quick-lime  from  gray  limestone,  and  of 
clean  river-sand,  in  tho  proportions  of  one-third  lime  to 
two-thirds  sand.  Tho  lime  is  slaked  by  pouring  a  littlo 
clean  water  on  it,  and  when  it  falls  to  powder  by  the 
chemical  action,  the  sand  is  added  gradually,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed  up  with  a  spade,  more  water  being  used  till  the 
mass  is  of  the  proper  consistence  for  spreading  easily.  As 
the  adhesion  of  the  bricks  depends  on  the  mortar  being 
applied  before  it  begins  to  set  or  harden,  it  should  not  be 
mixed  till  it  is  to  be  used.  When  these  simple  precautions 
are  attended  to,  the  mortar  becomes  in  time  as  hard  as 


stone,  and  the  brickwork  constructed  with  it  is  nearly  as 
indestructible.  It  was  by  taking  this  care  with  their 
materials  that  our  forefathers  built  walls  that  have  stood 
uninjured  for  centuries.  In  some  of  the  cheap  common 
buildings  of  the  present  day,  mortar  is  too  often  made  from 
lime  which  has  been  so  long  from  the  kiln  that  it  is  nearly 

verted  into  a  hydrate,  and  his  I  >st  the  chemical  quality 
which  renders  it  valuable:  the;  sand,  too,  is  taken  from 
the  road  with  ail  its  impurities,  and  the  water  from  tho 

t  kennel.  With  such  materials  a  mass  of  mortar  is 
male,  ami  suffered  to  stand  for  several  days  before  it  is 
used;   (be consequence  is,  that  such  buildings  are  neither 

r  durable. 

The  mortar  is  made  up  by  an  assistant,  called  a  brick- 
layer's labourer,  and  is  taken  by  him  to  the  spot  where  the 
workman  wants  it  in  what  is  called  a  hod:  this  utensil,  which 
its  of  three  sides  of  a  rectangular  box  fixed  edgeways 
at  the  end  of  a  long  handle,  is  expressly  contrived  to  be 
carried  on  the  mans  shoulder,  and  leave  his  hands  disen- 
gaged, to  enable  him  thus  loaded  to  ascend  and  descend  a 
idder;  tho  hod  being  held  standing  upright  on  tho 
handle,  tho  labourer  can  put  bricks  into  it  with  his  right 
band,  or  another  assistant  fills  it  with  mortar. 

Tho  manner  in  which  the  bricks  arc  arranged  in  the 
s  termed  bond,  and  is  of  different  kinds,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  Tho  bond  most  generally  used  is  termed 
flemish,  in  which  the  bricks  are  (aid  alternately  lengthwise 
and  across  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the  broadest  side  of 
the  brick  being  laid  horizontal,  and  never  edgeways,  in 
building  tcalls  of  every  thickness.  It  was  formerly  Usual 
to  lay  a  whole  course  of  bricks  lengthwise,  and  that  above 
it  across ;  this  disposition  may  be  seen  in  old  walls,  and 
irmed  English-bond.  The  figures  in  the  cut  show 
two  or  three  modes  of  arranging  bricks  in  consecutive 
courses,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  from  which 
the  reader  will  comprehend  the  general  principles  of  bond. 
In  every  kind  of  bond,  the  joints  of  tho  bricks  of  one 
course  are  always  made  to  fall  over  a  brick  in  that  beneath, 
or  so  that  one  joint  may  never  bo  immediately  over  another. 

The  site  of  a  wall,  or  the  walls  of  a  building,  being  set 
out  or  marked  on  the  ground,  a  trench  is  dug  in  tho  earth 
for  the  foundations,  tho  width  and  depth  being  determined 
on  from  the  thickness  and  height  of  the  superstructure, 
ami  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  this  be  loose  or  soft, 
and  the  edifice  be  an  important  one,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  drive  piles  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  lay  a 
course  of  oak  planking  on  the  tops  of  these  timbers,  to  form 
a  firm  foundation  for  the  wall ;  but  if  the  nature  of  the 
ground  do  not  require  such  precautions,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  level  the  bottom  of  the  trench  carefully,  as  on  this  the 
stability  of  tho  wall  will  entirely  depend.  A  course  of 
bricks  is  then  laid  dry  on  the  earth,  forming  a  band  twice 


so 
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the  width  of  the  lowermost  thickness  of  the  wall  to  In- 
built. Thi»  and  the  subsequent  eourses  of  the  foundations 
should  be  constructed  of  l be  best  bricks  :  but  ui. 
in  common  bouses  this  obvious  requisite  •*  entirely  nc- 
M  i-  laid,  iliin  mortar,  or  mortar 
almost  fluid.  »nd  having  but  little  sand  in  it,  is  poured  over 
the  bricks  to  How  into  the  joints  and  bind  them  toother  by 
hardening:  a  second  course  is  then  laid  on  the  first,  only 
narrower  in  width,  and  each  subsequent  course  diminishes 
in  the  same  regular  manner  on  each  side,  nil  the  width  is 
reduced  to  the  thickness  at  which  it  is  proposed  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  wall  should  be  built.  A  cross  section  af 
foundations  thus  constructed  would  present  ti 

led  pyramid,  diminishing  by  regular  sola  SB? 
or  steps;  this  part  of  a  wall  is  called  the  footings.  For 
garden  walls,  or  such  as  have  no  weight  to  carry,  the 
footings  need  not  be  made  of  so  many  courses,  nor  so  broad, 
but  every  wall  must  have  two  courses  at  least  fur  a  foun- 
dation. 

The  bricklayer  makes  use  of  a  string  stretched  between 
two  pins,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  work  straight  :  and  be 
the  outermost   bricks,  those  forming   the  face  of  the 
wall,  carefully  by  this  guide,  setting  each  brick  alternately 
lengthwise  and  Iran-  1  spreading  a  layer  of  mor- 

tar on  the  brick  beneath,  to  form  a  bed  lor  the  new  one  to 
lie  on,  and  also  a  layer  between  each  upright  joint.  It  is 
usual  only  to  lay  the  outer  bricks  in  this  manner,  and  to 
fill  up  the  interstices  of  those  forming  the  interior  of  the 
wall  by  pouring  mortar  on  each  course  previously  laid  dry 
with  sufficient  interval  between  them.  The  workman  as  he 
proceeds,  repeatedly  makes  use  of  his  level  and  square ;  by 
the  former,  lie  examines  whether  the  face  of  his  wall,  and 
all  the  corners,  or  arrises,  are  correctly  perpendicular,  and 
whether  the  courses  of  bricks  are  laid  horizontal. 

Apertures,  such  as  windows  or  doors  which  are  to  be 
formed  in  the  wall,  are  marked  out  on  the  wall  when  the 
work  is  built  up  to  the  height  where  they  are  to  commence  ; 
in  carrying  up  the  piers  between  these  windows,  it  will  fre- 
quently happen  that  the  width  of  the  pier  is  not  precisely 
commensurate  with  a  certain  number  of  bricks  or  half- 
bricks,  but  that  a  brick  must  be  cut  to  bring  the  work  to 
the  correct  dimensions.  This  smaller  piece  is  termed  a 
closure,  and  is  usually  placed  within  a  brick  or  two  of  the 
arris  of  the  window  or  door,  and  preserves  its  place  for  the 
whole  height  of  the  pier. 

The  thickness  of  brick  walls  is  described  by  the  number 
of  bricks'-length  they  contain  in  that  direction  :  thus  a  nine 
inch  wall  is  one  brick  thick;  a  brick-and-a-balf  wall  is 
fourteen  inches ;  a  two-brick  wall  is  eighteen  inches  thick, 
and  so  on.  The  walls  of  small  houses  arc  often  only  one 
brick  thick,  even  when  they  aro  two  stories  high;  but 
usually  a  wall  to  be  steady  should  decrease  m  thickness 
half  a  brick  at  least  every  story,  and  for  a  large  substantial 
building  of  four  or  five  stories,  the  main  walls  should  bo 
two  and-a-half  bricks  thick  al  least  on  the  basement  story, 
and  one  and-a-half  at  the  top;  but  of  course  the  size  of  the 
apartments,  or,  in  fact,  the  area  of  wall  which  is  to  remain 
without  any  lateral  support,  must  govern  the  strength  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  total  height  to  which  it  is  to  be  raiseil. 

When  the  wall  is  raised  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  win- 
.  which  were  left  in  it,  these  apertures  must  have 
s  turned  over  them,  to  support  the  brickwork  above. 
This  leads  us  to  consider  the  different  modes  of  constructing 
brick  arches.  When  the  width  of  the  opening  is  not  above 
three  or  four  feet,  the  arch  over  it  is  frequently  straight  in 
its  outline,  or  but  slightly  curved  in  the  inlrado  or  lower 
line.  The  bricks  which  are  to  form  the  arch  are  rubbed 
down  on  a  board  till  they  are  brought  to  the  proper  wedge 
form.  A  piece  of  wood  for  a  centering  is  supported  in  the 
opening  by  upright  slips:  the  upper  side  of  this  centering 
is,  of  course,  cut  to  the  true  camber  or  curve  the  intrado  of 
the  arch  is  to  have;  the  bricks  are  set  upright  on  this  centre, 
and  alternately  so  as  to  break  the  joints.  The  face  of  the 
arch,  which  is  seen  in  the  street  over  the  windows  and 
doors,  is  constructed  of  the  best  bricks,  carefully  cut  to  a 
mould  and  set  in  putty,  or  in  thin  mortar  made  of  lime 
only  ;  the  rest  of  the  arch  behind  this  face  is  less  carefully 
constructed,  and  the  bricks  are  often  not  cut  at  all,  but  made 
to  form  an  arch  by  the  intervening  layer  of  mortar  being 
spread  unequally  thick,  or  m  a  wedge  shape.  When,  how- 
ever, a  large  arch  is  to  be  built  of  bricks,  these  are  cut  to 
the  proper  rm  the  wedge  shaped  voussoirs.     The 

,<-d  arches  in  brickwork  is  the  most 
difficult  operation  in  the  trade.  Each  hnck  that  forms  the 
arris  or  intersection  of  the  cross  vaults  requires  to  be  cut  to 


a  true  form  given  by  a  drawing  made  to  the  full  size  on  a 
board.  Another  perhaps  still  more  delicate  piooa  of  work- 
manship lor  a  bricklayer  to  execute  is  an  oblique  arch, 
such  us  are  often   seen   in    the  rer   canals.   .Vc  , 

which  cut  established  roadways  obliquely.  These  arches 
are  portions  of  a  cylinder,  but  the  ends  of  the  cylinder 
instead  of  being  per|H'iidicular  to  the  axis  are  oblique  to  it, 
and  this  requires  that  the  courses  of  hr.cks  composing  the 
arch  shall  also  not  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  therefor 
in  straight  lines:  heme,  c\erv  brick  has  to  bfl  cut  or 
rubbed  to  a  wedge  form  In  two  directions,  and  great 
in  this  and  the  subsequent  operations  aro  requisite  in  these 
structures, 

Formerly  columns,  pilasters,  cornices,  niches,  and  similar 
architectural  enibi dlishmetits  were  constructed  in  brick  . 
but  stone  has  now  superseded  brick  for  all  embellishments; 
and  the  bricklayer's  greatest  skill  is  onlv  required  in  the 
construction  of  arches,  or  occasionally  building  a  circular 
wall.  The  best  specimens  of  elaborate  brickwork  of  tho 
old  school  may  be  seen  at  the  conservator)  af  Kensington 
Palace,  at  Burlington  House,  the  British  Museum,  and 
many  oilier  edifices  of  the  tune  of  William  an  1  Mary,  and 

i  Anne,  throughout  the  country.    The  tretae*. 

extending  for  upwards  of  twe  miles,  lately  built  toi 

the  (ireeiiwieh  Railway,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most 

imposing  specimens  of  modem  brickwork,  and  affords  ■ 

beautiful  example  of  an  oblique  arch.  There  arc  brick 
arches  of  a  large  span  at  each  end  of  the  new  London  and 
Waterloo  bri 

Brickwork  is  measured  by  rods,  which  is  a  superficial 
area  of  bixtcen-and  a-half  feet  each  side,  or  27'J  SO 
feet  at  a  thickness  of  one-and-a-half  brick,  and  all  plain 
wall-work  is  reduced  to  this  standard  for  valuation.  A  rod 
of  brickwork  contains  4500  bricks,  and  together  with  the 
mortar  required  to  build  it,  weighs  al>  i.     It 

differs  in  value  from  In/,  to  15/.,  according  to  circumsta 

Besides  building  walls,  bricklayers  are  employed  to  tilo 
roofs,  set  coppers,  pave  stables,  fee*  build  drains,  and,  in 
short,  on  all  occasions  where  bricks  or  tiles  arc  the  materials 
used. 


Guilt,  though  it  may  attain  temporal  splendour,  can  never 
confer  real  happiness  ;  the  evil  consequences  of  our  crimes 
long  survive  their  commission,  and,  like  the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered,  for  ever  haunt  the  steps  of  the  malefactor  ;  while 
the  paths  of  virtue,  though  seldom  those  of  worldly  | 

ness,  are  always  thoso  of  pleasantness  and  peace. Sir 

Walter  Scott. 


There  are  three  means  of  believing ;  by  inspiration,  by 
reason,  and  by  custom.  Christianity,  which  is  the  only 
rational  institution,  does  yet  admit  none  for  its  sons  who  do 
not  believe  by  inspiration.  Nor  does  it  injure  reason  or 
custom,  or  debar  them  of  their  proper  force :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  directs  us  to  open  our  mind  by  tho  proofs  of  the 
former,  and  to  confirm  our  minds  by  the  authority  of  the 
latter.  Hut  then  it  chiefly  engages  us  to  offer  our- 
with  all  humility,  to  the  succours  of  inspired  grace,  which 
alone  can  produce  the  true  and  salutary  effect. 1'asi  u.. 

The  constant  effort  to  oppose  what  is  wrong  in  oursc 
tho  constant  endeavour  to  improve  what  is  right;  the  desire 
to  do  what  is  kind  to  others,  and  what  is  pious  and  holy  to- 
wards God,  are  sure  sources  of  inward  oomjbft,  and,  with 
God's  grace,  may  help  us  to  attain  that  inward  peace  which 

is  the  best  earthly  possession. Memorials  of  a  Departed 

Friend. 

LlK  is  made  up,  not  of  great   sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of 
little  things,  in  which  smiles  and  kindness,  and  small  obli 
Rations   given    habitually,  are   what  win    and    preserve  the 
nil  secure  comfort. —  Bia  II.  Davy. 


Human  Kperk  nee,  like  the  .-tern-;  I 

illumines  only  the   path  which  wo    have    passed  over. 

Col.MUDOB. 


Moi>j.ration    i  >   all 

virtues. I'l  I.LKR. 

Kagi.es  fly  alone; — they  are  but  sheep  v.liich  always 
together. — Sir  l'ltu.u'  Bin 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  THE   STUDY  OF 
BOTANY. 

Amono  all  th  which  occupy  the  mind  of 

lew  are  attended    with   circumstances  equally 
pleasing  in  their  pursuit,   few  can  boast  that  iol 
viiin'v  "i  obje<  i-  which  arc  perpetually  engaging  our 


Ition,  and  mv  itmg  us  to  p 


I" 


mnal 


and  innocent,  as  Motany.     It   >s  a  science  which  lias 
I  by  the  wisest   of  mankind,  and  parti 
rly  by  the  professors  of  tin-  medical  art.     Nor  is 
it  by   any  means  limited   to    particular   professions. 

>•  one,  in  fact,  oaght  to  be  so  well  fbnuded  in  the 
principles  of  botanical  knowledge, M  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  name  ami  history  of  plants, — to  be  capable 
lading  their  names  in  the  system, — and  to  de- 
scribe whether  they  be  used  in  dm  or  in  medicine. 
"  In  tins  enlightened  age,"  says  an  eminent 
when  arts  and  sciences  are  carried  to  a 
pitch  unthought  of  in  former  times,  we  might  expect 
a  nation  celebrated  not  less  for  its  arts  than  its  arms, 
would  be  the  first  to  promote  a  science,  whose  im- 

mentl  arc  the  only  solid  check  to  the  baneful 
and  enervating  effects  of  luxury  and  dissipation  ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  many  of  our  nobility,  gentlemen 
of  landed  property,  and  public  societies,  fully  aware 
of  its  importance,  and  endeavouring,  by  premiums, 
and  a  variety  of  other  means,  to  Improvi 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  their  endeavours  %\  i 1 1   be  crowned  with 

IB,  till  botany  is  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
plants,   particularly  the  grasses,    better   understood. 

■    the    difficulty  which    many    of  our   modern 
ulturc  haw  to  encounter,  in  comniuni- 

.  their  dta  for  want  of  botanic  informa- 

tion j  by  so  much  the  more  is  the  progress  of  this 
most  useful  science  retarded,  as  must  be  obvious  to 
all  who  have  perused  their  writings  with  any  degree 
of  attention. 

Independent   also  of  exalting  our  conceptions  of 

upreme  Being,  and  of  hading  us  directly  to  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  so  will  exemplified 
in  the  vegetable  world,  the  advantages  resulting  from 
a  knowledge  <>(  botany  are  self-evident ;  for,  whoever 
has  turned  his  mind  so  as  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
tensil  i    of    the    vegetable    kingdom,    in    the 

manner  as   at   present    taught,   and    has   traced   this 

m  through  its  \arious  connexions  and  relations, 
cither  descending  from  generals  to  particulars,  or 
ascending  by  a  gradual  ]  :n>m   individuals  to 

class,,,  till  it  embraces  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
will,  by  the  m  the   faculties  employed 

for  this  purpose,  acquire  a   habit  of  arrangement,  a 

ption  of  order,  of  distinction  and  subordination, 
which  it  is  not  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  any  other 
study  so  effectually  to  bestow. 

In  this  view,  the  examination  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  seems  peculiarly  proper  for  youth,  to 
whose  minds  the  study  of  natural  objects  is 
always  an  interesting  occupation,  and  who  will  not 
only  find  in  this  employment  an  innocent  and  an 
healthful  amusement,  but  will  familiarise  themselves 
to  that  regulated  train  of  ideas,  that  perception  of 
relation  between  parts  and  the  whole,  which  is  of 
use.  not  only  in  the  pursuit  of  this  delightful  study, 
but  in  all  the  concerns  of  life. 

Independent  too  of  the  habits  of  order  and  ar- 
rangement which  will  be  thus  established,  it  may 
justly  be  observed,  that  the  bodily  senses  are  highly 
improved  by  that  accuracy  and  observation,  which 
arc  Decenary  to  discriminate  the  various  objects  that 
pass  ,n  rCVt«W  before  them.  This  improvement  may 
be  carried  to  a  d-gree  of  which  those  who  arc  inat'- 
teutive  to  it  have  no  idea.     The  sight  of  Linmeus 


was  so  penetrating,  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  used 

a  glass,  tVt  minutest  inquiries;   and  there  hi 

king  instance  of  an  individual,  who,  although 
wholly  deprived  Of  -ight,  ha*  improved  his  other 
senses,  his  ton.  b.  bis  sue  II.  and  his  taste,  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  distinguish  all  the  native  plants  of  this 
country,  with  an  accuracy  not  attained  by  many  of 
those  who  have  the  advantages  of  sight,  and  which 
ju-'lv  entitles  him  to  rank  among  the  first  botanists 

of  the  kingdom*. 

Indi  pendent  of  the  propriety  of  the  creature  ad- 
miring the  works  of  his  beneficent  Creator,  and  of  the 
advantages  resulting  to  tin'  individual  who  attaches 
himself  to  this  study,  "  as  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing, and  i.  Ins  mind  HUM  orderly  in  every 
concern  of  life,  and  his  senses  more  acute,"  he  will 
find  also  that  there  results  from  the  pursuit  of  botany, 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction.  In  this  occupation  it 
is  that  the  violent  passions  are  lulled  into  a  dead 
calm,  and  only  so  much  of  emotion  is  produced  as  is 
sufficient  to  render  life  happy  and  agreeable. 

Plants  even  present  themselves  for  our  regards j 
they  charm  us  by  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  rich- 
ness of  their  shades,  and  the  pleasure  they  spread 
around  our  habitations;  they  alone  afford  delight, 
without  leaving  behind  any  inquietude.  The  heart 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  the  sight  fatigued  by  exer- 
tion, find  in  the  verdure  of  fields,  adorned  with 
flowers,  both  comfort  and  refreshment.  For  us  the 
rose  kindly  unfolds  to  our  view  her  smiling  colours ; 
the  pink  at  the  same  time  flatters  our  sight  and  our 
smell  by  its  agreeable  emanations  ;  and  a  thousand 
other  flowers,  of  different  forms,  every  moment  present 
themselves  to  our  notice  Fruit-trees,  after  gratify- 
ing our  sight,  deposit  into  our  hands  the  mint  deli- 
cious food ;  the  waving  corn  and  golden  sheaves  de- 
light every  heart,  and  we  meet,  too,  with  other  kindly 
vegetables,  which  can  assuage  our  pain  and  cure  our 
maladies.  In  vegetables  we  discover  the  foundation 
of  the  linen  which  we  wear,  of  the  paper  which  hands 
down  to  us  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  those  dyes  which 
impress  on  our  garments  their  brilliant  colours.  To 
plant!  wc  are  indebted  for  the  wood  which  warms  us 
in  Winter,  kindling  into  a  blaze,  resembling  the  sun 
WC  seem  not  now  to  waht.  Without  timber  our  houses 
could  scarcely  have  been  constructed  ;  and  when  tim- 
ber is  fashioned  into  ships,  the  world,  which,  with 
its  produce,  was  before  separated  from  us  by  a  vast 
expanse  of  water,  is  now  approached  even  to  our  very 
chambers.  "  Hence,"  as  Senebier  observes,  "  I  be- 
hold with  still  greater  veneration  those  trees,  whose 
stout  branches  diverge  on  every  side,  yet  possessing 
a  foliage  which  agreeably  quivers  to  every  breeze,  but 
whose  massy  trunks  show  an  existence  throughout 
ages.  Under  their  vast  shadows,  listening  to  the 
songs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  groves,  I  repose 
myself;  leaving  this  retreat,  I  next  tread  over  a  rich 
carpet  of  innumerable  flowers,  whose  varied  enamel 
yet  fixes  the  tender  regards  of  that  old  man,  who 
has  so  much  and  so  often  admired  it  in  his  youth." 

The  beauties  of  nature,  even  those  which  feast  the 
intellectual  eye,  are  inexhaustible.  So  vast  a  pi 
sion  of  beauty,  contrivance,  and  design,  as  is  seen 
exhibited  by  nature,  multiplies  greatly  the  inlets  to 
knowledge  and  to  happiness.  The  inimitable  Hervey, 
after  having  meditated  among  the  tombs,  and  de- 
scanted upon  the  starry  heavens,  then  treats  the  world 
with  his  "  reflections  upon  a  flower-garden:" — 

"  Hi  re. "  s.svs  lie,  "  nature  always  pleasing,  cv 
where  lovely,  appears  with  particular  attract; 
Yonder,  she  seems  dressed  in  her  deshabille ;  grand, 

•  Mr.  Gough,  of  Kendal,  alluded  to  by  Rokco*.  in  bit  addrea  r 
the  opening  ot  tht  lioiaoical  Garden,  at  Liverpool. 
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but  irregular  |    here  sh*   rail*  in  hrr   hnndmaii  art, 

»hi<h    the 
I  I    air    1 1 .  I 

common  apartments  where  she   1">'^*-  »    hrr 
■ 

uiliinntr    nequaintan  M  . 

nflSSI  I  Ulliliat tM  '  «»i\cr«al  fertility; 

Miuictimcs  brudi  t lir< >«it»li  llir  thicket, 
lawn,  or  Mrnll  ill' 
lint  to  I 

Thither  will  I  i  '  here  will  I  dwdl. 

■'  Wlmt  iwcrta  an  rjly  aalntc 

my  nostrils  !     They  up  tth  of  the  Sowers  j 

!  ii.     Ilnw  liberal! 
Jecsainuie    di»|>ru«c    her  ndoi  II  ■  ■ 

ithini'  cimIi.iIimi  il  this  morning 
walk !     Thr    air    is    nil 

.tli  •       Who  would   !i 
i  lumber,  while  in  ita  liiin 

to  a  f<  aal   "i  ii  agt 
tlw  advancing  iluy  will 
A  fug 

fnl   anil   indtiHtriotia.      Whereas,   when    the    sin 
lifta  hi-*  heavy  eyea,  the  fl 

•  ■>    will    he    disnipatcd;     anil, 

mmiditv,  the  uir  will  ■  kind  of  liquid 

I 

Awnko,  tbe  morning  abini 
OaOa  yum  yo  lone  ths 

tended  plant  i,  how  blown  111 
Wlmt  ilm|M  ll  nil  what  III  1 1 

Uow  aatora  paints  ln-r  oulouri  bow  il 
Bita  on  the  bloom,  extra*  ling  Uqa  '  1 1 1 

1    Now  ilclij  htful                                          It   in  <li  in 
■   proportion  ,   ni  ith< 
to  n|i|iri m  tin-  ejJMpa,  nor  so  faint  i    to  elude  them." 
What   an    enchanting  situation    ii   this!      Om 
scarcely  be   m  lam  holy   within    tin- 
flowers.      Such  1  i  \  «-l  y  hoea,  ami  dclicioua  odours,   not 
only  addreaa  tl.  u  .   hut 

with  n  surprising  il.  of  tin- 

As  i  ta,  the  inipci  tion 

of  tli  .in   the  'I 

which  the  flov  rary,  his  won 

der,  his  admiration  iy  the 

minute  examination  of  these  fair   and  •  squi  itc  pro 
din  i:  -      i    i-  the  ni'  nature  is 

acrntini/eil,  the  root  n*  by  a  new  aeqtminl 

mid  tin-  in  in  ihe  affords   for  the  admiration 

i.t    her  inimitable    j  Hill    and  dale,    broad 

Luxuriant  verdure;  the  variety  of 

seasons,  with  '  ming, 

aa  it  were,  n  ihvi  i  ontinually-  nil 

.    whii  b  i 
at  fir-.t   Iiihi  mnii,  even 

the   moat   harlmroiiH    or    leant    iimtriii  '■■  i        r*Of    the 
In. i.'  he  wandi 

finds  food  l"i-  his  genius  In  the  nbnndanl 
of  nature     1 1  irronnded  with  agn 

and  mv it i  whii  h  ever  ke<  p  bi>  in( 

r  open  to  him  in  bis 

botanical  health, 

and  strength  ,  :. n   inward  solaee  which  no 

i  in    afford    him  ;  nients  arc 

ins  mind  <  aim  and  serene  ; 
shot  the 

and  to  admit 

Plants  appear  to  base  In  .  ii  profi 
thi-iartb,    n»    tin-    Mam    in    tin-   firmament,    to    unite 

man,  by  the  attraction*  of  cariosity  uud  pleuiure,  to 


their  contemplation.     Hut   the   atara   of  henven   are 

to  possess  this  infor- 

US  knowledge    ami  a.  quaint- 

Mth  tin-  in. itl.  instruments,  nftsflUs|HH 

a  lung  artificial  ladder,  to  bring   them   within 

■COM.       1'lBlita,  on  tin-  i  nntr.iry,  grow  umli  r  our  feat, 

•    our  bands  ;  and  the  inatrunt 

■r   their  examination    ar mparatively 

trifling; — a    needle    and    n    magnifying   gla- 
inont,  a  pocket  microscope,  is  all  tl 
Is  needful.     The  botaniat,  at 

from  object  to  obj<  Bower  be  ret 

in  biro  curiosity  and  inl  ad  as  soon  an 

In-  i  omprehenai  the  manner  of  it*  and  the 

rank  il  holds  in  a   system,    he  enjnya   an    nnnalloyed 
pleasure,    not    less  vivid,    In  i  mv  it  COStS  him  no  ex- 

or  trouhli       I  ntimenral 

enjoy  .its    i  an  be  fully  Sp| 

i  i. it.  il,  von.  |gc  (,|    tl,, 

quirt  il. 


I  in  INS   mi:    am  un-.i  n. 

A    H-INNKT. 

Aii '  which  i  dila  dark  myrtle  i 

Of  (I  i;.. me, — of  conquerors  and  of  kings;— 

<ir  tin  .Hi,  of  fwwara  blown 

■ii  tin-  carta,  but  in  tl 
Where  tho  pure  hree  inl  odour  yields. 

Which  thai]  be  iniii"  dock  mv  brow 

With  en\  ieil  honours  Inl    I 

bier, 
In  wi  depart i— 

Tin:  i  I  drear, 

■  pillow  I 

I  slirine ; 
ling  Aharaxtii  bo  mint)  I  Mil. 


I  MADK    OF    KkTIKKMKNT  AND    BtVOY. — It  i»  ft 

mean  as  knowledge  wbiofa  tuny  rightly  inft 

ilir    Individual,     Ki  at  ill   tho 

i,  in;t  a  i»  ieil  tin  objaei  i  ii  is  not  tha  know- 

tlliell  lies,  like  tho  lnl«ei  I  board,  llllpl  oduCtjl  e,  \\  bill! 

other  1  ujcumulatlng';  it  ia  rather  like  tha  wealtb 

which  is  oontinually  current,  and  is  ever  ministering  I 

r  mankind,     I  ran    neb  n  dc- 
tcriplion  "I  tha  end  at  itudy(  it  follows  thai  lbs  proper 

inn  ill  life,  while  tb. 
vet  s  luiure  which  tin-  quired  may  m 

r»l,  tin-  fouhdal  'i:iri'y  old  age 

I  in  youth;  and  in  partioularj  ba  who  bs 

miip:,  will  be    '  i.le   tu   mi 

i  ookk'h  Life  of  Lord  Holmjliroke. 

Tabu  Talk. — Conversation  should  bs  pleassnl  without 

ity,  witty  without  sffsctation,  0 without  Indsasney, 

thoutt  inesitednsss,  novel  without  nusehood, — 

Sll  UiSI'KASB. 

In,  Johnson,  with  appropriato  happincM  of  i 

I,  that  this  ia  "a  finished  deseription  of  colloquial 

I  y  difficult  to  sdd  anything  to  this  eha* 

i  ibli  talk  :  and  perhaps  all  the  i  i  Cas- 

tigli) will  i  .mi  I  i 'i  ■  iitnprel I  n  rule  foi 

i  "1,  mi  widely  dilated,  iiiul  ao  nicely 

llllllteil.  " 

'j'o  writs  nr  tall  ng  any  subject,  with 

tbo  pains  to  understand   it, 
the  duty  which  *  lursolvos,  though   it   i 

0|  tb.-  land.     Tha  i 
i  ovon   publishing  nonssnss  is  nocossarj 

tors  sparingly  wo  make  use  of  it  tbo 
— CoLKBinos- 
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I.AM'I'I.i;     A'.ll    MANSION    Or    IIAWTIIUNXnrN,    IN    EDINSt :  ItO  II 1 II I  HE. 


■|'m i  I  i  tic  and  rftmThm  of  Hawthornden,  in  Bdisv 

burghshire,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  and  almost  p<  rpen- 
•lii  alar  rock,  on  the  bank*  of  the  North  Eak,  not  far 
froiTi  Eloslyn  Castle  *.  IU  architecture  is  very  mu- 
five,  particularly  that  of  the  keep  \  and  in  former 
fore  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  edifice 
was  capable  ol  resisting  the  attacks  of  a  hostile  force 
for  i.  iblc  time.     During  the  frsquoat  afTrays 

that  occurred  in  the  turbulent  times  of  border  war- 
fare, it  became  at  times  ■  place  of  temporary  refuge. 
'Hie  rock  on  which  >le  mansion  itself  is  built 
contains  many  singular  caverns,  which  have  been 
excavated  in  the  su '  I  .  The  entrance 

to  these  caverns  is  in   the   perpendicular  Hide  of  the 
•  8m  Saturday  Mafaint,  Vol    VIII.,  p. 307 

Vol.  IX. 


prei  ipi<  e,  at  a  great  height  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  There  is  ■  descent  at  twenty  wen  *teps  cut 
on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  from  the  lowest  of  these, 
a  bourd,  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  is  laid,  so  as 
to  reach  the  last  of  eight  other  steps,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  the  mouth  pj  tin-  caverns.  In  the  court- 
yard there  is  a  well  of  great  depth,  which  is  pointed 
out  to  visiters  as  communicating  with  one  end  of 
the  gallery  in  which  many  of  the  excavations  are 
situated,  so  that  the  inmates  of  these  caverns  could 
not  only  draw  water  for  themselves,  at  pleasure,  but 
could  be  supplied  with  food  from  above  by  means  of 
tli--  bo  Icet, 

Dr.  Stuk.ley,  in  his  Itinerarium  Curionm.  has  given 
a  plan  of  these   caverns.     He   rails  the  excavations 
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the   King  of    Piotlaud's   Ckstle.  or   palace.     Within 
th<  entrance  nt  th  ..ill.'  left-hand  ride,  cat 

in  the  rot  .  id   narrow  passage,  to  which 

you  ascend  In  ngtfc  is  seventy-five 

and  its   breadth    six;   this  is   called    the    K 
Gallery  ;    anil   lusir  the  upper  end  of  it,    likewise  cut 
in  tl  a  narrow  dungeon,   called  the   K 

'number.  Most  of  the  remaining  caverns  which 
are  represented  in  Dr.  Stukeley  a  plan,  are  at  preaenl 
cithi-r  unknown  or  inaccessible  |  WC  must  not,  how- 
ever, omit  to  notice  one,  called  the  Cypress  Grow. 
wherein  it  is  said  the  poet  Drummoud,  who  Bred 
in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  composed  his  verses; 

-even  feet  by  six,  and  five  and  a  half  in  height 
Sir  Walter  Boott  saya,  the  ancient  excavations,  then 
can  Ik-  no  doubt,  from  their  amaziug  strength  ami 
difficulty  of  access,  have  been  occasionally 
by  thieves  and  robbers,  and  sometimes  by  tboM 
who  have  stood  forward  to  annoy  the  enemies  of 
their  country.  When  the  English  were  matte] 
Edinburgh,  in  1338,  one  Alexander  Ramsay,  with 
a  chosen  company  of  resolute  young  men,  concealed 
themselves  in  the  caves  of  Hawthornden,  ami 
issuing  thence  as  fortuitous  circumstances  occurred, 
attacked  small  parties  of  the  English,  and  plundered 
their  quarters,  spreading  terror  to  the  very  gates  of 
Edinburgh.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  David' 
the  Second.  Ramsay,  by  his  valour  and  mo  • 
secured  the  favour  of  his  king,  but  having  offended 
William  Douglas,  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  by  a> 
ing  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Tiviottlale,  which  Douglas 
then  held,  the  latter  dragged  him  from  his  judg- 
ment-seat, and,  immuring  him  in  his  castle  of  Her- 
mitage, suffered  him  to  perish  with  famine. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Robert  the  Second  of  Scot- 
land, Hawthornden,  together  with  considerable  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood,  were  confirmed  by  charter  to 
Sir  William  Douglas  of  Strabrook,  and  they  remained 
in  that  name  and  family  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  In  1598  they  were  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Drummond,  father  of  the  celebrated  poet  and  his- 
torian, who,  in  addition  to  his  literary  merits,  was  an 
excellent  mechanic ;  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
his  inventions  were  patented  by  Charles  the  First. 

The  family  of  Drummond  reckons  among  its  an- 
cestry the  beautiful  Aunabella  Drummond,  consort 
of  Robert  the  Third,  and  mother  of  James  the  I 
There  is  accordingly  preserved  at  Hawthornden,  a 
sideboard,  said  to  have  belonged  to  that  royal  pair. 
It  is  about  six  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth  ;  its 
top  consists  of  a  dark  marble  plate,  the  legs  and 
sides  are  richly  and  curiously  carved,  and  it  has  in 
various  parts  the  initials  of  t lie  owners.  U.  S..  A.  D. 
Among  the  curiosities  is  alio  a  singular  walking-stick 
of  large  size,  with  a  crook  at  one  end  and  a  pike  at 
the  other;  this  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated duchess  of  Lauderdale. 

At  Hawthornden,  Druuiiuond  entertained  for  some 
tune  as  his  guest,  the  poet  I'm  d  Jonaon,  who,  at  till- 
age of  forty-five,  walked  from  London  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  Mend  ;  DO  slight  undertaking  in  those 
days,  considering  the  state  oi  dl  and  the  wild 

manners  of  the  border 

death  of  Drummond  occurred   on   the  -4th  of 

ruber,  16-19;  it  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by 
grief  for  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First,  with  whom  hie 
wan  an  especial  favourite:  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
pol  to  death  OD  ry.    Id  18. 

Tie  enius,   but 

are  rath< .  it   for  modern 

•  rs.     The  t',,11.  .  been  written  iii 

contemplation  onrite 

retreat. 


Dear  wood!  and  >  r  place, 

Contented  ill 

Than  if  I  I 

What  snaky  ere  (frown  jwtl. 

u-  «ii  ivc, 

When  sun  advancing  in  hi 

Beyond  tl. 

Tin-  - 

Ami  wh.it  i; 

Far  from  tin-  madding  worldling's 

lid  learn  of  llu-e. 
Ah!   if  I  «ei.   my  own.  your  dear  iv 
I  would  not  cluuigc  with  princes'  Matcher  courts. 


It  is  no  small  happiness  to  attend  those  from  whi 

receive  precepts  and  exan.  irtue. — ISisiiop 

Hall. 


Mir  tell  by  what  logie  we  call  a  toed,  a  bear,   and  nn 

elephant,  ugly,  they  being  created  in  these  out* 

ami  figures  which  iiest  expi  award 

f. nils,  and  having  past  that  genera!  visitation  of  God,  who 
saw  that  all  that  He  bad  made  i 

aide  U>  His  will,  which  abhors  deformity,  and  is  the  rule  of 
order  and  ht-auty. Sir  Thomas  Brown. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  Dr.  Clarke  took  through- 
out his  life  in  the  manner*  and  the  fortunes  of  gypsies  may 
no   measure  he  accounted   for   from   the    following 
anecdote.     At  the  period  spoken  of,  his  eldest  brothel 
residing  with  Ins  relations  at  Chi  I  as  his  father's 

infirm  state  of  health  prevented  him  from  seeing  many 
persons  at  his  house,  Edward  was  permitted  frequently  to 
wander  alone  in  the  neighbourhood,  guarded  only  by  a 

favourite    dog,    called    K  One    day,    when    he 

stayed  out  longer  than  usual,  an  alarm  was  given  that  be 
.  -search  was  made  in  every  direction,  and 
hour  alter  hour  elapsed  without  any  tidings  of  the  child. 
At  last,  his  old  nurse,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  his 
haunts,  succeeded  in  d  him  in  a  remote  and  rocky 

valley  above  a  mile  from  his  father's  house,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  gypsies,  and  deeply  intent  upon   a   story  which 
:  them  Was  relating  to  him.      The  boy,   u   seems,   had 
taken   care  to  secure   their   good-will  with 
which  be  had  brought  from  his  mother's  pantry:  and 

in  return,  had  been  exciting  their   talents   for   I 
meiit.     Many  of  the  stoiies  which   he  thus  obtained 
treasured  with  great  delight  in  Ins  memory,  and 
brought  out,  as  occasion  served,  for  the  amusement  of  his 
rustic  audience. — Ottkk's  Life  of  Clarke. 


Tits  same  sun  which  gilds  all  nature,  and  exhili 
whole  creation,  does  not  slime  upon  disappointed  ambition. 
It   is    siuiething  that  rays  out  of  darkness,  and    in 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy.   Men  in  this  deplo 

;  mind  find  a  comfort  in  spreading   tl 
their  spleen.  They  find  an  advantage,  too:  for  it  is  a  g. 
popular  error  to   imagine   the  loudest  coniplaii. 
public  to  be  the  most  anxious  for  its  welfare.    If  such 
soiib  can  answer  the  ends  of  relief  anil  profit  to  tl 
they  arc  apt  to  be  careless  enough  about  either  the  n 
or  the  consequences. Mukkk. 

Thk  Hknkfit  of  Advxrsitv. — It  is  good  lor  man  to  suffer 
the  adversity  of  this  earthly  life:  lor  it  brings  him  b  si 

ored  retirement  of  the  heart,  where  only  he   finds   lie 
is  an  exile  from  his  native  home,  and  ought  not  to  plac 
trust  in  any  worldly  enjoyment.     It  is   good   for  him  a 
meet    with    contradiction    and     reproach:     and    to    Iv 

thought  of,  ami  evil  in  ten  bis  intentions  are 

upright,  and  his  actions  blameless:    for  linn 

humble,  and  is  a  powerful   antidote  to  the  poison  of  vflH 
glory:   and  then  chiefly  it  is  that  we  have  io^H 

witness  within  us  which   is  Und;   when  we  are  outwas^H 
despised,    and    held    in    M 

among  men.    Our  dc|>eiidcnce  upon  God   ought  to  be  so 
entire  and  absolute,  that  we  should  never  think  it  ncces- 
ii  any  kind  of  d  have  recourse  to  human 

'-. — Tiio.v  Vis. 


Thk  fust  duty  of  a  v 
with  their  '*. 


convince  his  oppo- 

nipathizcs 
,'olkki 
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TIIK  JEWELS. 

A    TRADITION    ill     Til         'IABBINS. 

i I  \i  licr,  K;.  mm  daring  1 1 » . • 

whole  of  one  Sabbath  da)  in  'in-  public  school.  In- 
the  people.  I >n i ii it;  his  absence  from  hi« 
donee  hi  two  mm  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon 
beauty,  and  enlightened  in  the  law.  Hie  wife  bore 
them  to  her  hed-ehamber,  laid  them  upon  the  mi 

tlimr 

bodie  .     In   the   i  <me   home. 

••  Where  it     mj  <  be  asked,  '•  that  I  buy 

give  them  my  hies  inn'   I  repeatedly  looked  round  the 
nl  I  did  n  ached 

to  him  a  goblet  j  h  the   Lord   at  the  going 

out   of   the    Sabbath,    drank,    and  again  a»k. 
•  \\  .  my  bom,   that   they  top    may  drink   of 

; }"    "  Tiny  will  not  be  far  off," 

mid,  .mil  placed  food  before  him  that  he  might 
lie  was  in  ;i  gladsome  and  genial   mood,  and 

n  he  had  Mini  grace  after  the  meal,  the  thai 
addressed  him  : — "  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission,  1 
wonld  fain  propose  t<>  thee  a  Ion."     "  Ask  it 

men,  my   lovi  plied.     "  A  few  days  ago,  a 

in  intrusted  some  jewels  to  my  eastodjr,  and 
row  he  demands  them  again ;  should  I  give  them 
again  ?"  "  This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi 
Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have  thought  it 
-k.  What,  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be 
reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own?"  "  No, 
she  replied  ;  "  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore 
them  withont  acquainting  thee  therewith.'  She  then 
li-il  him  to  the  chamber,  and  stepping  to  the  bed, 
took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  hodies. — 
"  All,  my  sons,  my  sons!"  thus  loudly  lamented  the 
father;  "  my  suns,  the  light  of  mine  eyes  and  the 
light  of  my  understanding;  I  was  your  father,  but 
re  m>  teachers  in  the  law."  The  mother  turned 
away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length,  she  took  her 
husband  hy  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Rabbi,  didst  thou 
Hot   teach   me,    that  we   must,    not   be   reluctant   to 

ire  that  which   was   intrusted  to  our  keeping? 

the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  "  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!"  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  "  and 
blessed  be  his  name  tor  thy  sake  too;  for  well  it  is 
written,   '  Whoso  hath  found  B  virtuous  wife,  hath    a 

greater  Utasme  thai  eosily  pearls  j  she  openeth  bar 
month  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 

kindness.'  " 

[TVuifilinii  i>/  Iht  Rabbins,  translated  by  Coleriixji.  J 


Ir  I  were  to  venture  any  advice,  in  any  case,  it  would  be 

!  duty  of  :oi  adviser  (one,  of  the  most 

labia  that  exists)  would  lead  me, towards  a  real  enemy, 

to  net  as  if  my  best  friend  were  the  party  concerned. 

Busks. 


Infidklity  and  Faith  look  both  through  tho  same  per- 
■paetive-gl  mtrary  ends.   Infidelity  looks  through 

the  wrong  end  of  the  gloss;    and,  therefore,  sees  those 

i  near,  which"  are  afar  off,  and  makes  great  thing* 
little, — diminishing  the  greatest  spiritual    blessings,  and 

ving  far  from  us  threatened  evils:  Faith  looks  at  the 
right  end,  .mil  limits  the  blessings  that  are  far  oft*  in  time 

to  our  eye,  and  multiplies  Cod's  mercies,  which,  in  a 
distance,  lost  their  greatness. Bishop  Hall. 

Can  there  be  anything  so  worthy  of  our  warmest  wishes 
enter  on  an  eternal,  unchangeable  state,  in  blessed 
fellowship  and  communion  with  those  whoso  society  we 
valued  most,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  while  they  continued 
with  us? — Cowpcr. 


WHBN   any  ralamity  has  been  suffered,   the   first  thing  to 

be  remembered  is,  how  much  has   been  escaped. Dit. 

Johns©*. 


I  Dl.  I      l 
We  know  of  ii"  in  ,,(  na 

corrupt   fountain,    whii  li    wells    out    a 

stream  of  rice  and  moral   pollution,  in  ull 

ami  moilii  than  idlrnett.    We  arc  persuaded 

that  if  is  the  j.  .    mm.-  num.  rei  •  pn.g.  . 

depraved  habits  and  delinquencies,  than  any  ->thrr 
single  i  irmmstunce  whatever.     It   is   the   want 
due  impression  of  the  importance  and  I  em- 

ployment of  time,  which  in  one  of  the  main  OCCBJ 
Of  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  our  ord 
ami  it  is  the  same  cause  which  vitiate*  ami  defil. 
manners  of  another,  and  a   subordinate    rank   in   tin- 
si  ale.     it  is  Inquired  byanaadea  shows* a 
and  accurate  observer  of  human  character,  why 
iEgisthus  so  grievously  and  wantonly  deviated  from 
the  path   of  virtue?    anil    lie   nun. 
reply, — "The  cause  is  obvious, — he  was  idle  '        And 
it   is   a  circumstance    worthy    of  remark,   that  wheal 
rth,  who  is  si)  celebrated  for  his  striking  delinea- 
of  human   life  and   manners,  wished    to   give  a 
portraiture  of  u  veteran  criminal,  he  made  him  COtaV 
mence  his  career  as  a  hoy  lolling  on   the  tombstone* 
of  the  churchyard  on  the  Sunday. Davies. 


A    DOMESTIC    SCENE. 

Tw as  early  day,  and  sunlight  streamed 

Soft  through  a  ipiiot  room, 
Thai  hushed,  hut  not  forsaken  seemed, 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom. 
For  then-,  secure  in  happy  age, 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  father  communed  with  the  pago 

Of  heaven-recorded  love. 
Pure  fell  tho  beam  and  meekly  bright 

On  his  gray  holy  hair, 
And  touched  tho  book  with  t.  nderest  light. 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there. 

But,  oh,  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  sniiictliing  lnvelier  far; 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own, 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye, 
Some  ancient  promise  breathing  yet 

Of  Immortality. 

Some  heart's  deep  language,  where  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives; 
For  every  feature  said,  "  I  know 

That  my  Hedeemer  lives." 
And  silent  stood  Ids  children  by, 

Hushing  their  very  breath, 
Before  the  solemn  sonctky 

Of  thoughts  o'ersweeping  death. 
Silent,  yet  did  not  each  young  heart 

With  love  and  reverence  melt; 
*  )h  blest  be  those  fair  girls,  and  blest 

That  homo  where  God  is  felt. Mrs.  Hemai 


ANIMALS. 

Tin:  sounds  uttered  by  every  animal  when  not  excited  1 
pain.  fear,  or  anger,  are  expressive  of  the  pleasure  it  take 
in  its  .  lyments  that  accompany  it,  anr 

are  a  kind  of  return  of  thanks  and  praise  for  those  ■ 
ments.  Man,  as  being  of  a  higher  order,  has  the  perception 
Of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  all  the  beautiful  and  wonderful 
works  of  his  Creator.  He  knows  what  and  whom  to  aitri- 
bute  them  to,  and  he  feels,  or  ought  to  feel,  the  enjoyment 
of  them,  and  the  thankfulness  which  that  enjoyment  should 
inspire  him  with.  His  reason  is  given  him  to  exalt  what 
in  animals  is  only  excited  by  instinct.  Those,  and  lbs 
benevolence  from  which  they  must  naturally  proceed,  ar» 
the  feelings  which  are  intended  for  man,  but  whirh  he  h 
too  apt  to  pervert  into  passions,  which  tantalise  his  nature 
and  spread  misery  and  devastation  among  his  fellow 
creatures. — Dan  by. 
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POPULAR  ERRORS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
III. 
Among  all  the  su|>erstitious  practices  which  have  im- 
posed on  mankind,  perhaps  the  use,  or  rather  misuse, 
«>f  the  divining-rod,  has  been  continued  to  I  later  date 
than  that  of  most  others.  In  Europe,  wo  bchevc,  ii 
is  now  seldom,  if  over,  employed  ;  but  in  some  parts 
of  America  great  confidence  is  still  placed  in  its 
virtues. 

The  divining-rod  is  commonly  in  the  form  of  a 
forked  stick,  which,  when  gra-ped  in  both  hands, 
is  supposed,  by  spontaneously  turning  in  the  hands 


of  the  operator,  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water, 
metals,  or  hidden  treasure  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  a  pimple  stick,  like  that  repre- 
sented below,  was  used,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  party  possessed  the  power  of 


causing  the  rod  to  turn ;  for,  after  all,  the  property 
seems  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  holder  more 
than  to  the  stick,  since  with  many  no  movement 
whatever  took  place.  To  ascertain  the  possession  of 
this  faculty,  the  stick  was  laid  flat  on  the  hand,  as  in 
the  engraving,  and  the  hand  passed  over  a  vessel  of 
water ;  when,  if  the  stick  showed  the  least  indication 
of  motion,  the  holder  was  supposed  to  possess  the 
requisite  faculty. 

The  fallacy  of  this  test  of  the  presence  of  water  or 
metal,  would  hardly  need  refutation,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  in  what  manner  the  decep- 
tion arose  ;  for  this  was  not  always  that  of  the  ope- 
rator, he  himself  being  as  frequently  deceived  as 
.otherwise. 

Some  writers  have  recommended  two  slender  hazel 
■ticks,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  to  be  tied 
together  by  packthread,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance. It  was  once  much  used  in  Cornwall,  and  a 
writer  on  the  mines  and  minerals  of  that  county,  a 
believer  in  the  virtues  of  the  divining-rod,  gives  the 
following  directions  for  its  use: — 

"  The  rod  being  properly  held  bv  those  with  whom  it  will 
answer,  when  the  too  of  the  right  foot  is  within  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  piece  of  metal  •  or  other  subject,  sought  to 
be  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  rod,  it  will  be  repelled 
towards  the  face,  and  continue  to  be  so,  while  the  foot  is 


kept  from  touching,  or  Wing  directly  over  the  subject,  in 
which  east,  (thai  is.  when  the  fool  is  over  the  object.)  it 
will  be  sensibly  and  strongly  attracted,  and  be  drawn  quite 
down,  The  r.«l  should  be  irmly  and  steadily  grasped)  for 
when  it  has  begun  to  be  attracted,  If  there  be  the  least  las* 
ginabte  jerk,  or  opposition  to  it*  attraction,  it  will  not  move 
an)  more  till  the  bands  are  opened  ami  t  fresh  grasp  taken. 
The  stronger  the  «rasp,  the  Livelier  the  rod  moves,  provided 
tbo  (.-rasp  bo  steady  and  of  an  equal  strength.  When  the 
rod  is  drawn  down,  the  hands  must  bo  opened,  the  rod 
raised  by  the  middle  fingers,  a  fresh  grasp  taken,  und  the 
rod  held  again  in  the  manner  descril  i 

A  In  lie  practise  by  a  person  in  tamest  about  it,  will 
soon  give  lit m  the  necosasry  adroitnaea  in  the  use  of  the 
instrument 

If  the  mind  be  occupied  by  doubts,  reasoning,  or  any 
other  operation  that  engages  the  animal  spirits,  it  will 
divert  tiieir  powers  from  bowrg exerted  in  this  iTOnnil ,  from 
hence  it  is  tbat  the  rod  constantly  answer*  ill  the  bands  of 
peasants,  women,  and  children,  who  hold  it  simply,  without 
pusaiiag  their  minds  with  doubts  or  r< 

Water,  it  appear*,  was  to  he  discovered  by  rods 

formed  of  any  kind  of  wood,  but  hazel  was  eon 
sidered  the  host  for  the  discovery  of  metals,  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  ab»\  e  directions  will,  we 
think,  readily  suggest  the  cause  of  the  deception: 
in  the  fust  place,  complete  confidence  in  the  virtues 
of  the  rod  must  lie  possessed  by  the  operator  ;  the 
mind  mu-t  not  lie  paused  tvilh  doubts  or  reasonings. 
A  man  possessing  a  full  faith  in  its  power,  will 
readily  fancy,  alter  moving  a  short  distance,  that  he 
feels  sumo  indication  of  motion  in  the  rod  ;  unwil- 
ling to  be  deceived,  be  grasps  the  rod  more  firmly  to 
prevent  this  movement, — the  tendency  to  point  to 
the  .  arth  increases, — he  everts  bis  whole  power  to 
restrain  it,  but  the  more  firmly  he  opposes  the 
motion  the  less  able  is  he  to  prevent  it, — he  becomes 
satisfied  of  its  powers,  and  relates  his  experience  to 
others. 

The  cause  of  this  appearance  of  resistance  to  his 
efforts  is  more  readily  understood  by  experiment  than 
explained  by  words.  Let  any  slender  stick,  say  a 
pen  or  a  skewer,  be  held  tightly  in  the  band,  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  of  the  arms  of  the  divining-rod, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  so  that  the  stick  shall  bo 
parallel  to  the  horizon  j  then  take  a  firmer  hold  by 
gripping  it  tightly,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that,  although 
little  alteration  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  and  index  finger,  the  third  and  little  finger 
deviate  greatly  from  their  original  directions,  and 
this  deviation  forces  the  extreme  end  of  the  stick 
downwards,  and  the  more  firm  the  grasp,  the  more 
will  it  be  forced  from  its  original  position. 

In  America,  the  employers  of  the  rod  profess 
not  only  to  discover  water,  but  also  to  ascertain  the 
depth  at  which  it  is  to  ho  found,  but,  unfortunately 
for  their  theory,  their  method  of  proceeding  Involves 
so  ridiculous  an  absurdity,  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
by  any  reasonable  mind.  To  discover  the  depth 
tiny  proceed    in    this   manner.      Having   pointed    out 


*  1  ha  allude*  to  a  piece  of  metal  placed  undtr  the  foot  for  the 
parpen  of  tipenment. 


the  spot  beneath  which  water  is  said  to  be,  the 
diviner,  rod  in  hand,  moves  from  a  distance  toward* 
this  spot,  but  stops  as  soon  as  the  slightest  cJT< 
produced  on  his  rod;  ho  then  marks  the  place,  and 
the  distance  from  this  mark  to  the  spot  is  sup| 
to  indicate  the  depth  at  which  the  water  is  to  be 
found. 

The  absurdity  of  this  rule  consists  in  this,  that,  if 
the  fact  were  true,  it  would  show  that  the  attractive 
power  of  the  water  tor  the  rod  was  increased  inst> -ad 
of  diminished  as  the  distance  became  greater,  a  sup- 
position contrary  to  all  reason. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  not  failed  to  expose  and  ridi- 

Ioulc  the  knavery  of  these  pit  tended  1  Juniors,  and  the 
folly  of  their  dupes,  in  his  talc  of  The  Antiquary. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  well  cmlm  ted 
experiment!   have  proved  the   utter  falla<  y   of   the 
-inary   powers   of  the    divining-rod,  even    in   tin- 
hands  of  the  on  -i  clever  im|  r  of  the  i 

sincere  of  the  deluded  believers  in  iu  virtue*. 


THK  PLEASURES  OF  THE  OOUNTBY. 

Hut  who  Ibl  umI.hIi.-i  "I  nwrn  run  Irll  ' 

wild  Imiok  ImIiIiI.i 

I  In-  lowi  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  hum  nf  bow,  ami  linnet'*  Uy  of  k»v», 
And  the  lull  cbou  that  wake*  tlic  univerml  grov*. 


I  AM  never  so  happy  as  when  I  am  strolling  on  tin- 
bank  ut  tome  clear  and  beautiful  stream  a  ■  fine 
Spring  day :  the  scenery,  the  birds  nnd  flowers,  all 
add  I.,  my  pleasure.  I  like  to  see  the  " glittering 
unlet  play,'  and  to  hear  "the  prattle  of  the 
purling  rill,"  as  Thomson  calls  the  sound  made  by  a 
brook  as  it  passes  over  a  bed  of  pebbles — 

The  little  inook 

That  o'er  its  ttiuty  pavemeut  sweetly  sung. 

No  one  appears  to  lnu  e  appreciated  the  charms  of 
the  country  more  than  Horace.  In  his  beautiful  ode 
in  praise  nf  a  country  life,  he  detail!  the  pleasures  to 
be  derived  from  it,  in  a  manner  which  shows  how 
Capable  be  was  himself  of  enjoying  its  attractions. 
lie  describe!  how  happy  the  man  must  be  who  cul- 
tivates his  own  land,  prunes  and  engrafts  his  fruit- 
or  sees  his  lowing  cattle  in  some  lonely  vale, 
and  stores  his  honey,  and  shears  his  sheep,  and  gathers 
in  his  fruits. 

I  am  apt  to  dwell  on  the  charms  of  the  country, 
because  so  much  of  my  own  happinc-s  is  derived 
from  it,  and  because  I  am  persuaded  that  so  many 
others  might  enjoy  the  same  pleasure.  The  mere 
act,  however,  of  living  in  the  country,  will  nut  be 
sulhcient ;  there  must  be  a  decided  fondness  for  the 
occupations  it  affords:  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  and  relieving  their  wants,  is  one  of  these 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  should  not  be  neglected,  as 
it  is  another  of  the  resources  which  makes  a  country 
life  agreeable,  and  afford!  a  pleasure  which  is  not 
only  inexhaustible,  hut  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
kind.  To  this  may  be  added  the  study  of  natural 
history,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  mind 
employed,  and  prevent  the  day  from  becoming  dull 
or  tedious.  It  is  a  study  also  calculated  to  make  us 
wiser  and  better,  as  the  more  we  contemplate  the 
works  of  creation,  the  more  reason  we  shall  have  to 
entertain  a  deep  sense  of  Almighty  power  and  gooil- 


For  God  is  |>aiil  when  man  receives — 
To  enjoy  is  to  obey. Torn. 

Those  persons  to  whom    the   employment   of  their 
minds    is   irksome,   nnd   who  gradually  lose   their   in- 

tellei  tual  powers,  because  they  will  not  take  the  paii.s 

of  exerting  them,  will  be  ha  capable  of  appreciating 

the  pleasures  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  well- 
regulated  life,  passed  in  the  country.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment,  miy  be 
assured  that  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if  these  time 
is  not  both  usefully  and  agreeably  employed j  they 
will  become  cheerful  air',  instructive  companions, 
kind  and  humane  in  their  dispositions,  and  have  their 
moral  character  improved  and  made  more  fit  for  that 
great  change  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  lnppcn  to 
us  all. 

I   cannot   refrain    from    quoting  what   an  elegant 
writer  *  has  said  on  the  subject  in  questu  u. 

•  Ssid 


"  We  arc  affected  with  delightful  sensations  when 
we  see  the  inanimate  parts  of  the  i  remtkm.  the 
m.  ailow-.   flowers   ami    fields,    in  a  flourUbing  state. 

•  at  tl».  hrart, 

w  bet)  all  nature  appears  smiling  alxmt  us,  to  binder 

in  corn-ponding  with  the  rest  of  the  creation, 

and  joining  in  the  uarrtml  •  horns  of  joy.     But  i 

luws    ami     trees     in    their    cheerful    verdure — if 
flour:  .  bloom,  snd  all  the  vegetable  parts  of 

,  most  advantageous  dre»«,  can 
•  gladness  in  ths  heart,  and  drive  away  all 
sadness  but  de-pair;  to  MS  the  rational  <  reatioo 
happy  anil  flourishing,  ought  to  give  us  a  pleasure  as 
much  superior  as  the  latter  is  to  the  former  in  ths 
si  ale  iii  beings.  Hut  tin- pleasure  is  itiU  heightened, 
if  we  ourselves  have  been  instrumental  in  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creator  have 

helped  to  raise  ■  heart  drooping  benca  ight 

of  grief,  and  revived  thai  nd  dry  laud,  wl 

no  water  was,   with  refreshing   showers  of  love  and 
kindness.'' 

Under  almost  every  circumstance  of  disquietude  or 
of  solitude,  alone  in  one's  room,  or  wandering  faraway 
from  the  haunts  of  mankind,  a  lover  of  Nature  has 
always  .something  around  him  not  only  to  occupy  bis 
thoughts,  but  to  afford  him  gratification  and  pleasure. 
Whan  I  say  pleasure,  I  mean  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  occupation  of  the  mind  when  devoted 
to  a  delightful  study,  and  which  cheers  us  with  the 
conviction  that  our  time  is  not  unprofitably  spent. 
As  we  proceed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Wort 
Nature,  her  beauties  arc  gradually  unfoldf  d  to  our 
view,  as  if  she  were  pleased  that  her  works  had 
excited  our  wonder  and  admiration;  the  study  nt 
them    is,    indeed,    unbounded,    for   tli  she 

presents  to   our  notice  arc  infinite,  unceasing,  and 
delightful. 

I  was  pleased  at  an  observation  made  to  me  lately 
by  a  nurseryman.      lie   said   that  lie   thought  it  im- 
possible   that    any    one    could    entertain    a 
notions,     who    studied    the    nature    of    plants,     and 
observed  the   different  uses   for  which  they  were  de- 
signed  by  a  benevolent   Creator,    according   to   the 
nature   of  the   different   climates   in  which    they  are 
found.      He   showed    me   the    pitcher-plant  [,   which 
flourishes   only  in   very   hot   countries.      Its  tul 
about  as  long   again   as  the   bowl  of  a  tobacco  j 
and   is  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid.     This   sup. 
water  for  birds,   and   is  admirably   adapted    for    the 
purpose.     The  cactus  tribe  {  grow  in  hot  sands,  and 
afford   both   food  and   water,  and  we  generally  find 
that,  according  to  the  wants  of  man  and  animals  in 
different  countries,  food  best  adapted  for  their  use  is 
bountifully  supplied. 

There  is  an  extreme  sensibility  in  the  tendrils  of 
vines,  and  they  afford  another  proof  how  admirably 
Nature  has  adapted  everything  to  fulfil  the  pu. 
for  which  she  designed  it.  Without  thi- 
sensibility  of  the  tendrils,  the  vine  Would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  its  fruit  would  not  ripen.  As  the  shoot 
grows,  the  tendrils  are  thrown  out,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  there  is  a  little  hook.  As  soon  as  this  fast 
upon  anything,  the  tendril  twists  itselt  about  it, 
turning  round  and  round,  till  it  has  completely 
contracted  itself.  The  moisture  which  occasioned  its 
flexibility  then  recedes,  and  it  becomes  hard.  Its 
tenacity  is  then  so  great,  that  it  requires  some  effort 
to  disengage  it.  The  two  first  tendrils  which  the 
branch,  or  shoot  of  a  vine  throws  out.  are,  I  observe, 
much  stronger  than  the  subsequent  00 

I  watched  this  Summer  the  shoot  of  a  vine,  which 

f  S««  Saturday  Maia-.int,  Vol.  11.,  p.  li>. 
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came  across  on  \  t  first 

only  two  appeared.     The  second  came 

iu  oootav  ■■  glass,  ami  though  it  had  nothing 

aid  lay  bold,  its  mere  friction  against 

^laaa  occasioned  it  to  distort  itself  till  it  became 
knotted  twine,  The  other  tendril  had 
nothing  which  it  could  touch,  but  I  observed  that  it 
altered  its  poaitioo  every  day,  turning  Kadi  about, 
as  if  seeking  lor  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  (1. 
for  which  it  was  designed.  If  I  held  a  stick  against 
it  for  a  short  I  at  evidently  affected  by  it,  and 

was  seen  by  a  change  in  its  prerloui  poaithn. 
These   details  may  appear  trifling,   but    I   cannot 
iderthetn  as  Bach.     They  are  facts  and  circum- 
stances   in    the    economy    of    Nature    which    prove 
that   nothing  was   made  by  chance,  or  for  end-  nut 
nirable.' 
Vines   which  arc   not   trimmed    till    March,   bleed 
much,   and  will   continue   to  do  so   until   the  leaf  is 
fully   expanded.     It   is    remarkable,    that,    although 
this  is  the  case  while  the  trees  are  leafless,  yet  lop  them 
inch  as  you    please  when   the  foliage   is  out,   and 
they   will   not   shed   one   drop.      Dr.    Hales   was  not 
acquainted  with    this  circumstance  when  he  cut  off  a 
large  bough   from   bin  vine  late  in   the  Spring,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  science  that  he  was  not.      His  soli- 
citude for  hi-  vine,   and    his  various    attempts  to  Stop 
the  effusion  of  the  sap,  led  him,  step  by  step,  to  many 
iients,  which,  by  degrees,  brought  on  abundance 
of  curious  experiment*,   and  ended   in    that  learned 
publication   known    by  the  name  of  Vigrtable  Sialics. 
This  work  has  done   much  honour  to  its  author,  and 
been  translated  into  many  modern  lauguap 
The  culture  of  Virgil's  vines  corresponds  very  ex- 
actly with   the   modern   management   of  hops.     For 
instance,   in  the   perpetual   diggings   and   hocings,  in 
the  tying  to  the  stakes  and  poles,   in  pruning  the 
superfluous   shoots,   &c.  and  the  alleys  between    the- 
rows  of  hops  are  harrowed   sometimes  with   a  small 
triangular  harrow,  drawn  by  one   horse,  and  guided 
by  two  handles. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  customs  of  the 
ancients  with  those  of  modern  times.  Cottagers  are 
in  the  habit  of  striking  a  brass  pan,  to  make  a  noise 
when  their  bees  are  swarming.  So  it  was  when  Virgil 
wrote  bis  fourth  Gcorgic, — 

And  ring  the  tinkling  brass,  and  sacred  cymbals  sound. 
fJusi's  Glfaningt  in  Natural  Hiitory.} 


Thkrk  is  a  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect  of  faith  :  and 
there  is  a  vicious  fear,  which  is  the  product  of  clouht.  The 
former  leads  to  hope  as  relying  on  Oixl,  to.  whom  wo  be- 
lief*: the  latter  inclines  to  despair,  as  not  relying  on  God, 
in  whom  we  do  not  believe.  Persons  of  the  on 
fear  to  lose  God ;  persons  of  the  other  character  fear  to  find 
Him. — Pascal. 


Im  philosophy,  where  truth  seems  doubly-faced,  there  is  no 
man  more  paradoxical  than  myself:  hut  in  divinity  I  love 
to  keep  the  road  ;  and  though  implicit,  yet  an 

humble  faith,  follow  the   great   «rh< 

which   I  move,  not  reserving  any  j  or  motions 

from  tbo  epicycle  of  in  |  leave 

no  gap  for  heresy,  schisms,  or  errors. — Sir  Thomas 
Brown. 


Our  fathers  have  descended  to  the  grave  before  us, — our- 
iera  to  the  tomb-  our  ohfHran  and  our 
•  d  shall  mourn  for  us,  and  shall  be  lamented  in  their 
turn  '  and  so  the  stream  of  Time  rolls  on,  be 

cccwivs  generations  of  man  to  I  1      rnity, 

hall  all,  al'l, 
!:rit  man  who  lost  us  an  earth]) 
■  last  of  hi 
ore  t  tire  prospects  of  a  Christian. — 

1 


IllS It tlilCAI.    I  11 A H.it ' THUS  ». 

No.  II. 
LADY    ANNE    CL1  1  •  I  •' <  i  R  I). 

Courteous  u  monarch  the  morn  lie  i«  crownM, 

■  tou«  u  spring-dews  that  ble»  the  glad  giuund. 
Noble  her  blood 
lu  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagcnct.  - Sin  WA..n.n 

This  pious,  accomplished,  mid  munificent  heir, 
the  Clifford-  «ru  born  at  Skipton  Castle,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1189.      She  Ml   the  daughter  and   only 
surviving  child  oi  Henry,  ftfl  •    Cumberland, 

and  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  England,  by 
the  marriage  of  her  grandfather  with  the  uie< 

Henry  the  Eighth. 

Uuder  the  eye  oT  her  good  and  amiable  mother, 
Margaret.  Countess  of  Cumberland,  she  enjoyed 
:>■  which  precept  and  example  could 
afford,  and  no  daughter  was  ever  more  sensible  of  the 
(d)ligations  which  she  owed  to  maternal  care.  She 
never,  indeed,  throughout  her  long  life  spoke  of  this 
parent  but  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  veneration  for  her 
virtues  and  talents,  nnd  usually  with  the  epithet  of 
my  blessed  mother. 

So  much  did  she  revere  the  memory  of  this  excel- 
lent parent,  that  after  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
Kiln'  (when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  become, 
by  marriage,  Countess  of  Pembroke),  the 
pillar  on  the  road  between  Penrith  and  Appleby,  with 
a  suitable  inscription,  to  commemorate  their  last  in- 
terview, and  left  an  annuity  of  four  pounds  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  on  that  spot  annually  for  ever. 
Rogers  thus  alludes  to  this  circumstance  in  his 
Pleasures  of  Memory : — 

Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  pursued 
Kach  mountain  scene,  majestically  rude; 
Nor  there  awhile,  with  lifted  eye,  revered 
That  modest  Btone  which  pious  Pembroke  rear'd; 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour; 
Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  place, 
Mr  sainted  spirit  most  delights  to  tr.. 

She  married,  first,  Richard,  Karl  of  Dorset,  to  whom 
she  was  much  attached,  and  some  years  alter  his 
death,  which  took  place  iu  1624,  she  united  herself  to 
Philip,  Karl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  an  union 
which  caused  her  much  sorrow  and  anxiety,  as  he  was 
a  nobleman  profligate  in  his  private  habits,  and  un- 
principled in  his  public  life. 

It  was  in  her  second  widowhood,  which  commenced 
in  164°,  that  she  began  that  career  of  munifici 
hospitality,  and  utility  which  has  thrown    so   i 
splendour  and  veneration  round   her  memory.      She 
had  now  the  means  of  carrying  her  plans  into  ei 
tion;    and,  taking  up  her  abode  in  the   north,  shi 
about    the    work    of    repairing     the    castles    of    her 
torn,  with  an  enthusiasm  which   nothing  could 
repress.    The  castles  of  Skipton,  Brougham,  Appleby, 
and  Pcmlragon,  again  reared  their  dismantled  hi 
and  upon  each  of  these  buildings  she  placed  a 
able  inscription,  ending  with  a  quotation   from    I 
lviii.  12; — "  Thou  shalt  raise  up   the  foundations  of 
many  generations,  und  thou  shalt  be   called  thi 
pairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths   to  dwell 

The  liberal  autl  munificent  spirit  of  the  Count' 
however,  was  not  confined   to   the    restoration   of  her 
castles  j   she,  who  had   frequently   declared   thai 
would  not  "dwell  [n  ceiled  houses  whilst  the  house  of 
God   hud    .  as    as    diligent    in    repairing  the 

churches,  as  the  fortified   mansions   of  her  ai 
It  is  said  th  ,.  ol  the* 

I  ie  Countess  of  Pembroke,"  p.  M. 
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■tructi  r  ruins  under  her  can  ami 

direction.      Sfa  '"    hospitals,    and 

I.  indeed,  an  through  life,  the  con- 
stant  friend  and  'icss  of  the  industrious  poor. 

With    these    plea  of   charity,    phi- 

lanthropy,  and   beneficence,    was   mingled    an    on- 
common  iharc  ni  dignity  and  firmness  of  spirit 
whilst  she  conversed  with  her  al  -ters, 

and  wild  her  servants  as  her  humble  friends,   M 
kiuw   better  how,   in   the  circle  of  a  court,  or  tin* 

splendour  ol   u  dri ib  room,  to   support  their  dn« 

ipience  ami  Mat.-  ;  and  with  dauntless  inde- 
pendency uf  mind  she  could  repel  the  encroach-. 
ments  of  corrupt  power. 

Bhc  died  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1676,  In  the 
!  th  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried,  by  tier 
express  desire,  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  mother,  in 
the  church  of  Appleby.  Dr.  Rainbow,  Bishop  pf 
Carlisle,  preached  her  funeral  sermon  from  that  very 
appropriate  text  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  "  Kerry 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  bouse."  He  tells  us  that 
"  she  could  diaconne  with  virtuosos,  travellers, 
scholars,  merchants,  divines,  statesmen,  and  with 
good  housewives  in  any  kind;  insomuch,  that  a 
prime  and  elegant  wit.  Dr.  Dnine,  is  reported  to  have 
-aid  of  this  lady  'that  she  knew  well  how  to  discourse 
if  all  things,  from  predestination  to  slea-ailk :'  meaning, 
that  although  she  was  skilful  in  housewifery,  and  in 

lUch  things  in  whii  h  women  are   conversant,  yet   her 

tenetrating  wit  up  to  pry  into  the  higheal 

nysteries.  Although  he  knew  wool  and  tlax,  fine 
incn  and  silk,  things  appertaining  to  the  spindle  and 
he  distaff,  yet  'she  could  open  her  mouth  with 
visdom,'  and  had  knowledge  of  the  best  and  higheal 
hings,  such  as  •  make  wise  unto  salvation.'  It'  she 
tad  Bought  lame  rather  than  wisdom,  possibly  she 
night  have  ranked  among  those  wits  and  learned  pf 
hat  sex  of  whom  Pythagoras,  or  Plutarch,  or  any  of 
he  ancients,  have  made  such  honourable  mention, 
tut  she  affected  rather  to  study  with  those  noble 
■  is,  and  those  honourable  women  who  searched 
riptures  daily;  with  Mary,  she  chose  the  better 

■art,  of  learning  the  doctrine  of  Christ.' 


THK  USEFUL  ARTS.    No.  XXXIII. 

n  those  places  where  stone  is  abundant,  the  Mason  su- 
'h  the  Bricklayer,  and  execute.  In  that  material  what 

le  Ian  Hut  us  the  km  '..try 

'  require  different  methods  of  working  and  ap- 
lyingitbe  trade  of  the  Mason  is  moro  varied,  and  dem 

t  -kill  in  the  i  deportments,  which  .skill 

iusI  bi  1  judgment  when  the  workman 

a  the  more  ornamental. 

iv  four  principal  kinds  of  stone  used  io   building, 

sliuguished  b)  then  chemical  and  mechanical  comp 

thore  ase  numerous  varieties;  we  shall 
K  describe  the  principal. 

GftANITXS  are  rock-  which  have  been  formed  hv  the 
uion  of  three  different  minerals  in  a  st.iio  of  fusion;  these, 
i  cooling,  have  crystallized  an  distinct  fr 

m  ihe  mass.     It  is  on  the  varied  proportions  hi  which 

lese  three  constituents  are  combined,   thai   the   colour, 

durability,   and   beauty   of   the   various   granites 

•pend.    The  light-red  and  -      ntain 

ie   felspar   in    greatest  abundance  and    ii\   the  largest 
but  tin-  mineral  varies  in  hue  Una  the 
earl)  black,:  >    is  the  ingredierl  most  toted  on 

.   the  atmosphere;   tho  rock,    tl  ■  Inch   abounds  in 

though  it  may  he  more  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  more 
sily  worked  at  first,  is  not  so  durable  as  that  which  eon- 
ins  it  in  smaller  crystals,   and  with  a   larger  proportion  of 

. .     Ill-  io  fins  l.i^i  n  unc  !  mineral  thai  granite 
e  . sparkling   appearance  whiefa   it   presents  when  i 

'it:  quarts  and  most  imperishable 

tho  three  minerals  which  *brm  the  graiuto-ruck.    Tho 


ry  apparent  in  lbs 

lied,     handsome     Mono     of    our 
1    irnwall. 

I  replaced  by  another  i  ,ii„,i 

Mono  is  of  s  dark-greenish  hue,  as 
component  part*  are  in  s  finer  form  and  less 

each  other.    The  Aberdeen  granite  is  an  exam 
tins  kind,  which  is  mure  dui-al.1 
not  so  pleasing  to  tho  eye. 

Granite  occurs  in  nil  the  larger  m ta  n  ranges,  and  in 

isolated  masses  i 

rook,  and  being  excessive!)  Iiurd,  it  tarry 

and    get   out   in   i  with  gUO- 

-le  usually  employed  in  this  country;  the 
bed  by  tin,  means  are  hewn  r 
on    ihe  spot   by  a   small   p 

stances  in  tins  hue  ; 
these  wedges  are  struck  in  succession  with  heavy  hammers 
till  the  moss  split*  down.     Tins,  or  analogous  modes,  may 

always  I inplove  1  when   the   rock   approaches  a  slaty  or 

stratified  structure,  as  is  tl  b  some  nearly  related 

rock, 
is   by   drivin  i  wedges  into  a  do  ip 

natural  or  artificial;  tho  wi  retted,  ami  tho 

.ueiit  expansion  of  the  •rood  bv  k  asunder. 

A     granite  has  always  to  be  brought  li 

tural 
lacaUti  from  the   places  where  edifices  are  usually 

Constructed,    and    also    OB     account    of    its    hardness,    this 
:   for   important   public  buildings,  sUch  as 
bridges,  markets,  churches,  &c,  and   not  common!) 
lor  these.      London   and  Waterloo  Bri  ml  Garden 

and  Huiigorford  markets,  and  the   York  column   in   Pall 
Mull,  are  instances  of  its  use  in  Loudon. 

Si.  vii   is  the  popular  name  for  a  variety  of  rucks  which 
are  sufficiently  Stratified  ill  their  structure   to  allow  of  their 

being  cleaved  into  thin  plates,  s  property  winch  renders 
them  invaluable  for  a  "variety  of  purposes.     Slate  has  su- 
of   lead  for  covering   roofs  even  of   the 
largest  buildings:  from  its  lightness  i 

hut  tho  latter  being  cheaper,  in  Hat  countnee  which  do  nut 
contain   rocks,    but   which   yield   brick  la    in  such 

only  used  on  the  better  class  of  houses.  In 
mountainous  countries,  s  slaty  rock,  which  admits  of  being 
split  thiii,  though  not  so  much  so  as  clay -slate,  is  used  under 
the  name  of  shingle. 

Beaidas  being  employed  for  roofing.  d  in  largo 

slabs  to  form  cisterns,   for  shelves  in  dairies,  for  pave 
and  similar   purposes   for  which   its    groat   strength    anil 
durability,  coolness,  and   th  ib   which   it   can  bo 

1,    owing   to    its    uon  property,   adapt    it. 

The  latter  quality  renders  il 
substitute  lor  paper,  in  th 
of  teaching  in  large  classes  in  national  and 
would  be  greatly  fettered  but 

The  principal   state-quarries  in  Bri 

Cumberland,  ami  various  parts  . 

Working  them  is  generally  til  jt  ill 

tabular  ma  »ub- 

divided  by  smaller  to  the  requisite  limine--  ■saw 

roughl,  i.y  a  pidt,  or  .is 

uses,  for  roofing.    Ihe  largest,  call    i  i  11   rial,  aro 

about  three  and  a  half  li  i  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide; 
the  smallest  average  half  those  dimensions.  Wliei,  • 
for  paving.  is.c.,  the  Urge  blocks  are  taicn  into  thinner 
slabs,  in  the  same  manner  as  stone  or  marble  is.  The 
slates  to  he  u-ed  I.  r  writing  on  sro  rubbed  smooth  with 
sand. 

The  principal  kinds  ol  stone  used  in  building  aro  tho 
limk-s  nets' of  the  gei 

ss  to  describe  01  ■   more  than  a 

few.     In  our  own  country,  the  1'ortland-tUmr , 
from  iis  principal  quarries  1,  in 

Dorsetshire,  holds  ihe  .  delu- 

sively used  m  London  for  buildni 
parts  i  It    uniti 

sawn  and  worked,  w  hen  lately  qui  >«,  pjcntly 

hardening  bj  exposure  to  the  ail  ; 
.iitting  of  being 

. 
considerable  period,  though 
many  oilier 
Whitehall,  was  the  lirst  building  in  1.  .oca  luis 
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■tone  in  employed.  Si.  Paul'*.  Westminster  and  Black- 
fnniV  brv!  ate.  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  public 

■wilding*  i  >nolis  are  i 

fi-ttonc,  lo  called  from  its  being  villi  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  that  city  and  far  less  durable 

tlian  the  pwiadiua     When  recently  quarried,  it  mmj  be 
•awn  with  a  toothed-saw,  like  timber,  and  can  be  i 
with  the  pi  alee!  facility  into  the  riehaal  ornament* ; 

i  aiplarad,  and.  if  abeltarad  Irom  t ho  weather,  is 
such  purposes  from  it-  rich,  even,  cream 
colour;  but,  though  it  hardens  considerably  by  exposure, 
alter  a  time,  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  air,  so  as  to  render  it 
very  perishable.  The  restoration  of  Henry  the  Seventh  » 
Chapel,  Westminster,  is,  unfortunately,  made  with  this 
atone. 

The  two  preceding,  and  many  other*,  distinguished  bj 
names  according  to  the  principal  localities,  as  Oxford- 
Kit!-  be.,    Ih-Ioiiu    to    what    geologists    term     the 

Oolitic  formation,  fi.mi  the  resemblance  of  some  kind* 
of  the  rock  to  fishes'  tea,  which  is  observable  in  that  we 
have  last  mentioned.  They  all  agree  in  their  principal 
qoalii 

I'tirbtckstone.  also  from  Dorsetshire,   is  used   for  (tape, 

tiaving,  door-sills,  and  copings ;  it  is  coarser,  harder,  and 
ess  uniform  in  texture  than  the  foregoing,  and  not,  there- 
fore, calculated  for  fine  buildings,  except  for  the  purpose* 
we  have  specified. 

Yorkshire -slone  resembles  ihe  last;  it  is  used  for  the 
same   purposes,  but  especially  for  paving.     The  gn 
part  of  the  foot-paths  in  the  streets  of  London  arc  laid  with 
this  or  the  preceding. 

Rag-stone  is  obtained  from  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  kfedwey,  i^c.     It  was  the  stone  chielly  u-> 
building  in  ancient  London,  and  a  great  deal  is  still  used 
fbrpavMkg. 

The  lower  chalk,  which  is  of  a  gray  colour,  and  contains 
masses  of  Hint,  was  formerly  much  employed  for  building 
in  the  south-western  counties  of  England;  its  good  qualities 
ore  proved  by  the  perfect  state  of  many  old  churches  in  that 
part  of  tin'  kingdom,  which  are  kuowu  to  lie  Trom  seven  to 
nine  hundred  yean  old.  It  is  now  only  sparingly  used  in 
farm-buildings  and  cottages,  but  it  is  consumed  in  vast 
quantities  to  burn  into  lime  for  mortar  and  other  purposes, 
and  M  a  manure. 

Belonging  to  the  same  family  of  calcareous  rocks,  and 
next  in  utility  to  those  we  have  just  enumerated,  though 
far  surpassing  them  in  beauty  and  value,  stand  the  endlea* 
varieties  of  Marui.es,  essentially  characterized  by  their 
crystalline  texture,  superior  hardness,  and  by  the  absence 
of  shells  or  organic  remains  found  so  abundantlv  in  all 


other  limestones.    The  name  of  marble  is,  however,  popu 
larl)  given  to  many  stones  not  possessing  these  charaejajBL 
but    which   are  hard   enough   to  be  susceptible  of  a   high 
|>olish,   and   ore  ornamental   when    so    treated.     In    this 
country,   the  finer  kinds  of  real  marble  are  only  spar 
employed  in  the  decorative  department*  of  architecture, 

such  as  for  chimney  -pieces,  slabs,  hearths,  capital*  of 
columns  in  halls,  saloons,  monument*,  8tc.  The  secondary 
kinds  are  also  employed  for  similar  purposes,  but  more 
abundantly.  The  cold  while  statuary  marble  is  not  adapted 
for  out  of  door  use  in  our  foggy  and  cloudy  climate, 
under  the  influence  of  which  it  would  soon  become  dingy 
and  disagreeable,  as  is  proved  by  the  total  failure  in  the 
effect  of  the  little  triumphal  arch  erected  before  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  In  Italy  many  ancient  and  modem  cd 
are  faced  with  white  marble,  and  in  that  clear  and  pure 
atmosphere,  they  retain  the  beauty  of  the  material  for 
The  use  to  which  the  finest  marbles  of  Greece  and  Italy 
are  applied  in  sculpture,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  last  class  of  rocks  employed  in  building,  in  those 
localities  whan  they  occur,  lire  the  S ANDSTONhs,  Siles,  or 
(lint,  in  finely  -comminuted  particles  agglutinated  together, 
being  their  principal  ingredient;  they  constitute  excellent 
building  atone,  and  are  abundantly  used  as  such  in  the  \\  .  t 
of  England. 

Wii  atkver  may  be  the  purpose  to  which  the  stone  is  to  bo 
applied,  the  larger  blocks  obtained  from  the  quarry  must 
be  cut  into  smaller  and  more  manageable  piece* ;  this  is 
dona  by  tawing.  The  saw  used  is  a  long  blade  of 
without  teeth,  fixed  in  a  heavy  wooden  frame,  similar  in 
principle  to  that  which  holds  the  finer  spring-saws  em- 
ployed by  cabinet-maker*.  The  stone-saw,  from  its  great 
size,  however,  requires  a  more  powerful  contrivance  for 
drawing  it  to  the  projwr  degree  of  tension:  this  consists  in 
a  long  screw-bolt  fixed  to  a  piece  of  chain,  which  hooks 
over  one  of  the  upright  arms  of  the  frame;  a  similar  chain 
from  the  other  carries  a  swivel-joint  with  u  screw-nut  to 
receive  the  screw  :  by  turning  the  swivel  by  a  lever,  the  nut 
on  the  screw  draws  up  or  tightens  the  chains,  and  that 
draws  the  blade  tight  which  is  contained  between  the  other 
ends  of  the  arms. 

These  huge  saws  are  worked  by  one  or  two  men,  who,  in 
London  stone-yards,  sit  in  watch-boxes  to  be  sheltered  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  A  barrel  or  two  filled  with  water,  which 
is  allowed  to  drop  out  at  a  tap,  are  mounted  on  the  block  of 
stone,  so  that  the  water  may  drip  into  the  cut  and  facilitate 
the  motion  of  the  saw  by  removing  some  of  the  friction,  as 
well  as  prevent  it  becoming  hot,  and  so  losing  its  temper  by 
the  same  cause. 


•  TOKE-IAWYEI. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VENICE.     II. 


THK  CBDMOH  OP  IL  XEDKNTORK. 

Btsinas   the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  already  described* 

r  former  Suppl.iii.nl.   Venice  ia  aaid  to  contain  aUuit 
one  hundred   ami   twenty   churches,  more  than   ninety  of 
Mated   within   tin1   cily  itself,  (thirty  of  tlirm 
_■  parochial.)  tho  rent  being  scattered  on  the  contiguous 
!->.     It  would  far  exceed  our  hum-,  mi  to  give  a 
.etch  of. the  principal  of  these  edifices ;  they  are 
all  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the   traveller,  not  only  for  the 
itiea,  but  also   for  the  treasure*  of  art,  of 
I'll,    in    most   instances,  they  boost.     We   cmtent  our- 
lining    the    church    of   Santa    Maria    delta 
Sulule,  (\.  be  seen   in  the  Engraving,  p.  48),  the 

church  uf  San  Gioryiu  Mayyiore,  which  was  erected  fr.no 
the  designs  of  Palladio,  and   which  stands  on   an  island 
opposite  the  Piaxzotta,  and,  lastly,   the  church  of  11  San- 
no  Hedrntore,  or  the  most  Holy  Redeemer,  to  which, 
as  the  master-piece  of  the  same  architect,  we  shall  refer 
cularly. 
Its  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  feeling  of  devo- 
tion,   from   which   many   ecclesiastical    edifices   in 

tries  have  taken   their  rise.     In  the  year  1575  Venice 
visited    by    a    plague,    which    proved    fatal    to   forty 
■■flier  citizens,  and  among  them  to  the  celebrated 
Titian.     During  the    period  of   its  ravages,  the  question 
. ;  has  iii  later  years  excited  so  much  discussion  among 
nit. heal  practitioners,  was  debated  in  the  presence  of  the 
rv     by   the    l'hysicians   of   Padua  and   Venice:    the 
.:.   and    the   latter  asserting    tho  doctrine  of 
ate,   little  qualified    to    pronounce  a 
hesitated  lor  a  long  time   between  the 
till  the  boldness  of  tho  l'aduans,  who 
.i.c--l\  exposed  themselves  to  all  hazards  in  the  cham- 
lok   and   dying,   for  a  time  prevailed.     Four 
.   however,  had  scarcely  passed  after  the  relaxation  of 
sanitary    precautions,  before  the   frightful  disease  spiv...] 
districts     of    the   city    which    had 
no   escaped     its     touch:     yet,     notwithstanding     this 
tieal  rebutment  of  their  principle,  the  death 
their  body,   and   the  disgrace  and  dismissal   of 
-tmatclv  persisted  in 
that  there  were  those  who  wished   to 
ral   penalties.     Great  as  was  the  sur- 
ges remained  undismayed 
peetiva  |K>sls  ;  and,  although  not    iinfrc<]ucntly 
baa  addressed  the  council  in  the  morning, 
his  palace  a  corpse  at  night,  the  assemblies 
te  were  on  no  oooaaion  intermitted.     Terror  was 
at  its  height,   human  uid  was  powerless,  and   hope  had 
when   the   Doge  Moneanigo.  after  attending  solemn 
1  irks,  registered  a  vow,  in  the  presence  of' 
as  many  citizens  as  the  nnaeflbU  state  of  the  capital  per- 
mitted to  gather  round  him,  to  found  and  dedicate,  in  the 
lie,  a  Church   in  honour  of  the  Re- 
deemer, to  endow  it   sumptuously,  and  to  perform  a  yearly 
t,   on   the   return  of  the  day  on 
•  •  from  her  present  scourge. 
If  we  are  to  believe  tlu  native  authorities,  from  that  hour 
Intent    commenced    with    a    miraculous   speed:    tor, 
although  on    the    morning   before  the  vow,   two   hundred 
deaths   were   announced   to   the   council,   four  only    were 
declared  on  that  which  succeeded.     Before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  city  was  restored  to  health,  and   I'nlladio  was  en- 
gaged to  erect  on  the  island  of  the   Ciudecca,  \U  noblest 
t,  the  Church  of  the  Hedentore. 
Forsyth  pronounces  this  church  to  be  admirable,  both  in 
plan  and  in  elev::  A  critic   in   the  Quarterly  lieview, 

terms  it  the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  building  den 

a  I,    ;  igethcr  the   most  beautiful 

■  >>>  Italy,   thoui  to  many  in  costliness  and 

■     -. at, .in  i>  spoUin  of  as  simple- 
grand  harmonious,  perhaps  perfect  in  its  proportions  :   "  one 

.  'ken  entablature  surmounting  one  unwearied  < 

tinan  reigns  round  the  church."     It  was  begun  by  i'ulladio 

ill     I  re    his  death.      It    contains 

■es  ol  Our   Lords  Baptism,  the  Scourging, 

an  1  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretto,  I'alma,  ami 

•  See.S.i.  iht.  \..l.\  111.,  p.  2«t.        t  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  146. 


BHI1MSE    OF    THK    HIALTO. 

"  Thkm  is  no  spot,*'  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  "on  which   the 
European  traveller  can  rest  his   lot.  more   fruitful  in  the 
most  interesting  of  historical  associations,  ttinn  the 
bridge  we  arc  contemplating;  and  both  the  simple  tx 

of  its  broad  span,  the  magnificent  h f  marble  palace's 

which   adorn    th  .  r  which    it   is   thrown,  nn.l    Its 

antiquity,  render  it  in  picturcs<|ue  effect  and  moral  and 
romantic  interest,   one  of  tho  grandest  monuments  ol 

The  Bridge  of  the  RiaJto  crosses  the  Canalato,  or  Grand 
Canal,  and  is  the  only  link  of  connexion  between  the  two 
great   divisions    into   which  1    l.\    that 

channel.     It  was  comiiicn  :,   ami  completed   in 

1591,   having  been  erected    ill   ti  .1    wooden 

structure,  which,  during  three  centuries,  had  afforded  the 
citizen-,  the  required  means  of  communication  ;  the  archi- 
tect was  Antonio  da  I'onte,  the  same  who  raised  so  beautiful 
an  edifice  for  the  public  prison. 

This  celebrated   bridge,  "the  glory  of  Venice  and  the 
envy    and   admiration    of   strangers,"    consists  of  a   si 
arch,  the  span  of  which  is  i  q   inches; 

constructed  of  marble,  but  is  said  to  be  so  coated  with 
as  scarcely  to  permit  the  material  to  be  seen.  The  exl 
breadth    of  the   bridge   is   -  ,-t,   but    it  is   <)r 

Into  three  dittind  narrow  streets,  by  a  double  row  of  ! 
►hop-,  which  are  built  upon  it,  to'the  number  of  tv. 
four  on  each  side.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  elliptic, 
as  it  springs  from  very  low  banks,  like  the  archi 
bridges  in  Venice,  it  rises,  in  the  centre  of  its  span,  t 
considerable    height    of    twenty-one    feet ;     and    thus 

mounted  and  descended  by  long  (lights  of   steps. 

bridge  has  generally  excited   the  admiration  of  stran 

Evelyn  tells  u-  that  the  first  public  building  whii 

to  see  was  ■  the  Rialto,  a  bridge  of  one  arch  so  1 

admit  a  galley  to  row  under  it,  built  of  good  marble,   and 

having  on  it,  many  pretty  shops,  three  ample 

stately  passages  for  people   without   any  inoODVenJeni 

Of  architecture    much   to  he   admired.        Sunn-   later 
travellers  have  spoken  of  it  in   less   Battering   terms 
undoubtedly  iii  Evelyn's  days,  as  at  the  tin.  tion, 

it  was  much  more  remarkable  as  a  triumph  of  architectural 
skill  than  it  can  lie  now.     The  surmounting  buildings 

■1  to:  the)  are  said  greatly  to  injure  th 
of  the  whole  bridge,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  pret 
heavily  on    the   single   elliptic   arch.     One  modern   toi 
thinks  it  radically  .1.  •'cctive  in  every  point  of  view 
accordingly  suggeste  I  that  it  would  he    far  better  to  substi- 
tute "  a  cast-iron  briJge  from  the  furnaces  of  Rotherham." 
There  are  some   interesting  associations  attached  to  this 
bridge    in    the    minds    of    most    persons,    though,    strictly 
speaking,    they  have  become   linked   with  it   by   mistake. 
"  When  we  stood  on  the  Rialto,"  says  the  author  of  Si, 
of  Italy,  "  we  remembered  that  it  was  the  spot  when 
Christians  •  flouted'  Sbylock;  and  we  thought  more  of  the 
i.mt  of  Venice'  than  of  the   beauty  or  singularity  of 
the   noble  arch."      Mr.  Matthew  .   that    "  if    no 

more  were  included  under  tins   name  than    the  sing). 
across   the   canal,    the  congregation   of   merchants    l 
whom    Antonio  used   to   rate    Sbylock,  tnusl    have    bi 
small  one,  and  Pierre  could   not  have  well  chosen  a 
place  for  his  evening's  walk  of  meditation."     The   J! 
however,  to  which  Shakspeare  refers  was,  in  all  probal 
the  Exchange,  which  stood  close  by  the  bridge,  and  which 
originally,  as  we  have  before  observed,  went  by  the  same  I 
name. 

I.IIIKAIIY    OP    ST.    HARK. 

Tiik  beautiful  building  in  which  was  formerly  d.pnsitaA 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  is  situated  in  the    Piuzzotta,   in  a 
line  with  ti  r  Mint,    and  on   the   side  opposite  MM 

the  Ducal  Palace;  our  readers  will  find  a  view  of  it  m  the  I 
.  nig  in  p.  -'.'>  I  of  our  former  Supplement,  as  it  is  seaftY 
from  that  part  of  the   Piazza  which    adjoins  the   nortl 
ungle  of  the  Ducal  tier  of  it  which I 

approaches   the  Church   of  St.   Mark.     The  foundat 
it  was  laid  by  the  Doge  Tomaso  Ifouccnigo,  who   reigned! 
from  1413  to  14S3,  and  who  apportioned  for sts  construction  I 
4UUV  ducats  yearly  from   the  duties  on  salt'  but  the  work  j 
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was  often  interrupted,  and  not  renewed  with  activity  till  a 
ih.     It  »«i  than  eon  plated  e»  it  now 
appear*,  i>v  Seasovino,  wbota  nam*  b  identified  with  tho 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  Venice;  it  consists  of  two 
would  allow  them  in  be." 
'I'll'  Indebted   Ibi  itn  origin   to  the 

it v  of    I'lii.inli      In    I -lfi-2,   while    the    plaguo   waa 
.  in-  had  fixed  his  abode  at  Venue,  which 
i  no  infiTtiuii ;  hi*  book*  acooeapairton1  him.  and 
tor  their  conveyance  he  waa  obliged  to  retain  a  numerous 
iiihI'  "S.    The  consideration 

respect  wiili  which  ho  was  received  Upon  thia  nccaaion, 
ie  had  been  on  former  visit*,  appear  to  have  prod 
upon  bit  mind, — already  profoundly  rmpreaaed  will 

id   singularity    or   the   "fain  <-itv" — aantlrnaatl 
treble  tu  li»r  |M!ople;  and  on  tin1  itli  of  September 
m  thai  year,  be  addressed  to  me  Great  Coancil  the  full 

letter:— 

■  Knuiccsco  l'otrurca  desires  to  bequeath  to  St.  Mark  the 

book*  whieb  he  iiuw  |ioaaeeao«,  or  whu-h  he 

-ii.iil  in  future  possess.     He  would  impoaa  thia  eondition 

only,  thi!  they  should  be  neither  told,  alienated,  nor  dis- 

ed,  and    that   hoiiio   place,   secure    from    water  and    lire, 
I  for  the  paaeai •.  iti  hi   "I    the   library,   in 

iiiem  1 r,  to  the  glory  <il  I !»•  patron  miin i. 

for  the  ooneolati ("studious  men,  who  may  frequent  it 

with  plaaaure  and  advantage.     In  forming  this  »i»h  ho 

dor,  not  forget  that  the  bookl  are  neither  very  precious  nor 

very  numerous,  but  I  ipa  that  the  collection 

ne  under  the  auspices  of  this  glorious  republic. 

illustrious   nobles,  the   patriotic  citTsena,    and  mu 

lay  in  future  enrich  it  by  bestowing  portions  of 

their  own  collections,  so  that  at  length  it  may  rival  the  inoM 

tattlOUS  libraries  of  antiquity,      The    least  enlightened    per- 

will  perceive  that  this  monument  will  not  be  useless 

in  foi  !'  their  country;  that  he  has  I ,:  I 

the  first  foundation*  of  the  edifice  will  ever  be  a  source  of 

happiness  to  the  donor." 

The  Council  gladly  accepted  this  liberal  bequest,  and 
addressed  its  thanks  in  torn*  of  eourtoay  "to  a  scholar  un- 
rivalled in  poetry,  in  Moral  Philosophy,  and  in  Theology." 
The  collection  was  not  extensive,  hut  it  contained  luniiv 
treasures  of  great  value.      .'.  them    arc    cumin 

a  manuscript  of  Homer,  presented  to  Petrarch  b)  Nicolaus 
Bigeroa,   ambassador   of    the  Greek    emperor;  a   beautiful 

copy  of  Sophocles,  given  to  him  by  Leontius  l'ilatus,  the 
flrsl   Greek   professor  who   taught  thai  language    in  the 

western  countries  of  Kurope: — the  entire    Iliad,    and   great 

part  of  the  Odyssey  translated  into  Latin  b)  the  same 
scholar,  and  copied  in  the  handwriting  of  Dacxincio,  whom 
ho  had  instructed  in  Greek; — an  imperfect  Qainctilian; — 
and  most  of  the  works  of  Cicero  transcribed  by  I'ctrarch 
himself,  who  professed  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the 

great  Roman  philosopher. 

Almut  a  century  alter  the   establishment  of  this  library, 

it  was  largely  increased   hy   the  munificence  of  Cardinal 

irion,  who,  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  poa* 

sesscd  froquont  opportunities  of  securing  mamisenpts  of 
great  rarity;  ho  tells  the  senate   in   his    loiter,   "thai 

tin'  destitution  of  Constantinople,  he  had  consumed  Ins 

entire  strength,   care,    power,   and    industry,    in    inert 

Ins  ooUection  of  the  Grew  writers;  and  that  he  had  selected 
the  city  of  Venice  as  the  dafovitory  of  his  library,  on 
account  of  its  admirable  government,  the  number  of  Greeks 

who  frequented  it,  and  the  benefit!  which  be  had  himself 
derived  from  that  city."  The  library  was  suhsei|iienlh 
enriched  to  a  still    further  extent    hy  other  secessions;    but 

the  Venetians  are  charged  with  having  grievously  neglaotnd 

it.  When  Tomasini,  a  learned  Italian,  requested  permis- 
sion to  inspect  the  hooks  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  he  was  led  to  the  roof  of  St.  Mark's,  where 

he  found  them,  louse  his  own  winds,  "partly  reduced  tu 
dust,  and  wonderful  to  tell  !   parti)   petrified.' 

The  celebrated  antiquary  Montmuoon  visited  this  col- 
lection, but  ted,  by  the  jealousy  of  tin 
from  examining  the  content*.     "  In  tins    library,"  lie   no- 
there   are   none   but  manuscript   books,   most  of 
lliem  Greek,  and   presented  by  Cardinal   He— anon.      H 

01  R   mighty   harvest;    but   when   we   came  the 
third   time    by  appointment,    the   abbot   told    us    that    the 

orator  ComarO)  who  h  of  the  library, 

upon  *n  information  given  him  by  I  know  not  what  perm, 
that  had  slipped  into  the  library  the  day  before,  bad  fb 

our  being  allowed   to  examine,   much    less    to    Iran 
thinking  it  for  the  honour  of  tho  republic  and  its  library, 


that  so  groat  a  number  of  manuscripts  should  st.i 

on  their  ahelvaa,  and  be  of  no  manner  of  use,  a*  it  < 

Bessarion,  who  took  *>  much  care  k>  ft 

and  bring  them  together  hum  several   pari 

hail  done  it  only  to.  have  them  heaped  up  in  a  beai 

room,  and  there  In-  till  the. 

*s  often  happen 

The  library  at  present  contains  eh 
volumes,  which  were  transferred   in    IHI'i   \»   llie  spl 
saloon  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  formerly 
assemblies  of  the  Gran' I  Coun<  I 

they  were  formerly  deposited  is  now  a  pel 

I'.llaee. 

TIIK    CAMPAM 

Tmk  C,imr  the   lower  or  belfry  of  St. 

.  whose  position   in  the   Piasia  we  deseril 
number,   is   one  of   the  oharaetei 
It  is  built  of  brick  and  is  of  quailran.-ular  shape, 
its  pretensions  to  arehitcetural  beauty  1 
small.     The  foundations  of  tins     '  i|>eiidou»   tower, 
are  described  by  Evelyn  a*  "  hog  di-epe,"  wen 

in  the  reign  of  1'  led  tho  oil 

from  t1  g  to  913  ;  the   t>. «1  \   ol   i|  wsj 

till    the    middle    ol    tho   fourteen 

afterwards, during  a  night  of  illuminat 

of  public  rejoicing,   the  wooden  turret  which    lie 
nipanile  i  hi -hi  (Ire  and  was  destroyed, 
anient,  in   whose  reign  this  accident 
(|iiiekly   repaired   it;   he  built  the   upper   l 
added    the    pyramidal    summit    with    which    the 
at    present    term  .'raving.    Vol.   VIII ., 

p.  949 J   and  enriched  the   pinnacle   with  a  profuse  coaling 
Id. 

The  height  of  tho  Campanile  is  variously  stated  at  from 
300  to  ■    the  ascent.  Meat  ding   to  the  author  of 

Sirtchrs   <>f  Italy,  is  "by   a  triangular   anil   very  ut 
pathway,  occasionally   broken   into   steps."       Kvelyn  say* 
"  wo  climb  d   up  tho  touro  of  St.  Mark,  which 
have  done  on  horseback,  as  'tis  said  one  of  tho  V 
kings  did,  there  being  no  stayres,  or  atoi  irnaa 

that  take  up   an   entire  square   on   the  arches, 
broad  enough  for  a  coach.       The  bell  is  of  great  si**, 
to  a  person  on  the  summit,  the  sound  which 
almost  deafening.     "  While  we  were   than,"  I  IJ  I   I 
already  quoted,  "the  great  bell  began  to  ring  just  I 
us,   giving  such  a  vibration   to  the  air,  thai   I 
jump  over  the  parapot  to  bo  relieved  from  1 1 
cation*  it  produced.' 

Tho  view  which  is   obtained  from   tho  summit  of 
tower  is  magnificent,  and  amply   repays   the    toil  of   the 
asnnt.     "  From  hem  elyn,  "  is  a  prospect  •' 

the  Adriatic  as  far  as   lsiria  and  the  Dalmatian   side. 
the  surprising  siulit  of  this   miraculous  city,  which   lii 
the  Uisouie  of  the  sea,  in  the  shape  of  a  lute,  and  nun 
lands  tacked  together  by  no  fewer  than  450  bridj 
Kiom    this   lofty    elevation,    indeed,   tl 
tract) av*rj  shoal  and  channel  in  the  wide  Laguie  , 
narrow  chain  of  islands  that  separate  them   from 
the  widonnd  busy  port  just  below,  the  wb 
out  as  if  on   a  map,   the  branching  canals,  the  nun 
bridges,  tho  sinuous  course  of  the  great  canal  br 
by  the  apparently  slender  arch  of  the  Kialto,   tin 
fully  across, — the  distant  suburbs  occupying  the 
ing   islands, — with  the  low   Mat  shores  of  Lombardy, 
rugged    Knganean    Hills,  and    the  lofty    I 
tring  beyond  on  the  side  of  Italy;  and.  far 

Gulf  of  Trieste,    the   blue   untains   ol    I-tria   i 

distant    clouds    tbova    the   eastern    horizon 

diaieh  below  are  seen  the  busy  crowds  in  S 
"like  bees  in  a  hive,  or  ants  in  a  mole-bill,  era"  I 
without  any  apparent  object. '  to  use  the  illustrate 
Matthews. 

Cory  ate,  an  old   traveller,  describes  tin- 
is  presented  to  the  traveller  from  the  sumin 
penile,  in  quaint  but  glowing  terms: 
the  same  square  gallery  you  havi 
prospect   that   is   (1    tliinke)    in   all  the  world.-       I 
Banc*  you  see   the  whole  model    and   (brim 

n.it  doth  in  my  opinion  tarre  surpaase  all  tl 
under  the  cope  of  heaven.     There  *OU  m  iv 
that  i  'I  view  of  little  Chrtsti 

many  intiUe  tin-  rice),  or  ral 

of  Ciirislend'Uue. ' 

The  Campanile   is  interesting  as   i  . 
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of  the  astronomical  observations  made  by  Galileo  while 
resided  at   Venice;  or.  in  the  x'      R    toe,  its 

summit  is  "  consecrated  to  science,— it  was  the  study  of  the 
Harry  Galileo.' "     The  connexion  which   fee  main 

ital  between  that  illustrious  philosopher  and  the 
republic,  is  highly  honour  able  to  the  Y«  rtelian  govern- 
ment ;  it  i -oiiuiu need  in  1393,  when  tlk'  m  note  elected  him 
to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  in 
Pkdua,  for  the  apace  of  six  yean.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
period  the  senate  re-elected  him  for  a  similar  term,  and  in- 
creased his  salary';  a  second  re-election,  with  a  further 
increase  of  salary  follow  e<l,  ami  eventually,  lie  was  confirmed 
in  his  appointment  for  life,  his  annual  stipend  licing  al  the 
same  time  doubled.  Tins  occurred  alter  hit  invent 
the  telescope;  for,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  first 
instrument,  he  repaired  with  it  to  Venice,  where  it  c 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  During  more  than  a  month, 
Galileo's  whole  limo  was  employed  In  exhibiting  liis 
instrument  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city .  who 
thronged  to  his  house  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
the  wonderful  stories  in  circulation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  Leonardo  Donate,  the  reigning  doge,  caused  it  to  be 
intimated  to  him  that  such  a  present  would  not  be  d< 

ptabWbi  the  senate.  Galileo  took  the  hint,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  complaisance  by  the  permanent  appoint- 
ment already  mentioned. 

An  Italian  writer,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Galileo, 
describes  a  ludicrous  violence  which  was  done   to  himself, 
when,  with  the  first  tele-cope  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
mak'ng,  he  went  up  into  the  tower  of  St.  Mirk,  al  \ 
in  the  vain  hope  of  being  there  entirely  unmolested.     Un- 
luckily, be  was  seen  by  some  idlers   in   the  street-   a  crowd 
soon  collected  round  linn,  who  insisted  on  taking  possession 
of  Us  instrument;  and,  handing  it  one   to  the  other,  de- 
tained him  there  for  several   hours,  till  their   curiosity  was 
satisfied,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return   home.     He 
them  also  inquire  oagerly  at  what  inn  he  lodged,  he  thought 
better  to  quit  Venice  early  the  next   morning,  ami 
cute  his  nfteai vationa  in  a  less  inquisitive  neighbourhood. 

The  loggia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Campanile,  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  Bansovino,  whose  genius  has 
added  so  much  beauty  to  the  1'iazza  di  S.  Marco.  The 
edifice  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  ornamented  with  very 
rich  columns,  and  with  four  niches,  in  each  of  which  stands 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  size  of  life,  and  executed  with  the 
greatest  skill.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  architect 
that  the  loggia  should  extend  all  round  the  tower,  so  as  to 
form  a  peri  it,  and  not  be  confined,  as  at  present, 

to  one  of  the  fronts  only.  The  marble  of  which  the  loggia 
is  built  is  allowed  to  be  of  great  beauty  and  rarity.  Evelyn 
praises  the  " brasse  statues  and  figures  of  stone"  as  "the 
worku  of  some  rare  artist."  Most  undoubtedly,  Sansoviuo 
's  entitled  to  the  appellation. 

TIiK   PALAZZO   UAIUIAIUGO,  OB   TITlAN's   HOUSE. 

'Avoxn  the  few  splendid  examples  of  the  felicitous 
career  of  genius,"  says  Mr.  Roscoe,  '•  is  recorded  that  of  the 
master-painter  of  his  country, — the  first  colourist  in  tin- 
world, — the  great  Titian.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  on  u 
fortunes,  invested  with  noble  titles,  the  resident  of  a  palace, 
attended  by  an  almost  princely  retinue  from  court  to  court  ; 
the  honoured  companion  of  monarchs,  and  the  envy  of  their 
courtiers.  What  is  still  rarer,  he  maintained  the  high  re- 
putation and  dignity  he  had  acquired  during  a  long  and 
laborious  life,  up  to  its  close." 

The  edifice  in  which  this  celebrated  man  passed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  is  situated  on  the  Grand  Canal ;  it 
usually  attracts  the  iv-lice  of  the  ordinary  tourist,  and 
always  excites  the  enthusiastic  reverence  of  every  lover  of 
the  arts.  It  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Harbarigo 
family;  and  many  of  the  chambers  are  filled  with  portraits 
of  doges  and  cardinals  who  sprung  from  that  stock.  Hut 
the  apartment  most  interesting  is  the  painting-room  of 
Titian,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  executed  some  of 
bis  finest  works,  and  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  exactly 
in  the  state  in  which  he  left  it.  It  is  hung  round  with 
pictures, — some  of  them  by  painters  who  lived  before  him- 
self, but  others,  the  productions  of  his  own  inimitable 
,  such  as  the  Magdalen,  and  the  BalvatorMuo 
ntiy  seen  in  limits)  and  an  unfinished  sketch  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  which  he  was  employed  at  the  tune  of  his 
death.  It  has  beer,  mentioned  as  a  fact  which  might  be 
interesting  to  artists,  that  this  room  has  a  southern 
aspect. 


Titian  was  bom  in  the  year  1477,  at  the  little  town  of 
Cadore.  thru  comprised  within  the  territory  ixisse-saed  by 
the  Venetians,  on  the  continent  of  Italy.  Ho  was  ,u - 
seended  from  the  family  of  the  Veoelli, — a  name  of  some 

repute  and  antiquity,  and    h  appellation    wool, I    he 

Ttiiano  Vecellio,  or  '1  HI,  though  agreeably 

to  the  Italian  custom,  he  has  h.en  commonly  spoken  of  liv 
Ms  Christian  name.  Ahout  the  jreSI  1  MS,  he  first  resorted 
to  the  whore  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  position   of 

eminence  which  was  productive  to  bun  of  both  fame  ond 
emolument.  As  his  reputation  increased  be  obtained 
commissions  from  the  republic; — to  him,  in  concert  with 
Tintoretto  and   Paul  \  were   intrusted    the  design 

and    execution    of   that    first    brilliant    series    ol    hist 
picture  which  cnciiclcil  the  hall  oftfa  mill.    The 

reward  of  Titian  was  an  appointment  to  the  office  of  l.a 
Scnsm'a  (the  Brokerage)  in  the  Pondaca  de'  Tedcsehi 
(store-house  of  the  Germans);  the  street-front  of  which  had 
been  already  painted  in  Freest)  b)  his  own  band,  as  had  tho 
water-facade  by  that  of  Ginrgioiii.  Tins  building,  which 
stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the  Rialto,  was  originally 
the  residence  of  the  Bignory;  it  was  afterwards  granted  u» 
a  commercial  dcp.'t  to  German  merchants,  whence  it  takes 
its  name,  and  is  now  used  as  a  custom-house,  1  lie  origin*! 
mansion  was  destroyed  ill  the  great  lire  of  1 .51  I  :  and 
on  the  occasion  of  its  being  rebuilt  that  Giorgioni  mid 
Titian  painted  the  exterior  :  when  the  former,  jealous  of  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  rival,  renounced  all  intercourse  with 
ill  in. 

The  patent  by  which  Titian  held  his  appointment  was 
conceived  in  a  truly  mercantile  spirit :  for  it  hound  him  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  awry  doge  who  succeeded  during  his 
life-time,  for  eight  crowns  a  head,   to  be    paid    by  the 

reign  himself.    To  this  nol  taenl  m  an  indebted 

for  the  portraits  of  four  dogee,  who  were   chosen   in 

1 553,  and  Ij'il.     On  in  of  Lorenzo  l'riuh, 

in  1550,  Titian,  then  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  discontinued 

the  task.  He  was  always  treated  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction   by    the   government:  even    in    his    life-tune, — "a 

I  at  which  gratitude  is  often  wanting  to  desert," — 
when,  in  1535,  the  republic  was  arming  against  the  Turks, 
and  a  poll-tax  was  levied  on  her  citizens  for  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  treasury,  by  an  edict  not  less  honourable  to 
herself  than  to  the  individuals  whom  it  concerned,  special 
exceptions  were   made   in   favour  ino  Vecelll,   and 

Giacopo  Sansoviuo,  on  account  of  their  rare  excellence." 
When,  at  length,  in  1576,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  he  fell  a 
victim,  not  to  any  ordinary  disorder,  but  to  the  plague,  he  wo 
excepted  from  the  rule  which  denied  the  rites  of  sepull 
those  who  so  died.  He  was  interred  in  the  Church  </<.■'  I'rar 
somewhere  near  the  altar  on  the  right-hand  ;  owing  to  tli 

lion  of  the  times,  occasioned  by  the  pestilence,  the  pro- 
cise  s|K)t  is  not  known.  Its  neighbourhood  was  originally 
marked  by  a  simple  but  impressive  inscription,  which  may 
be  paralleled  with  our  own  celebrated  epitaph  "O  Rare 
Ben  Jonson,"  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  it  is  said  to  have  run 
thus:  Qui  ffiaie  il  </ran  Tiziano, — "Hon 
Titian;"  but  for  this  the  later  Venetians  have  substituted 
a  jingling  distich,  which  has  destroyed  all  the  majc.-ty  of 
the  inscription. 

The  works  of  Titian  are  to  he  found  in  abundance  all 
over  Venice.  II  is  most  celebrated  production,  as  many  think 
it — or,  as  some  say,  the  finest  picture  in  the  world, — "  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,"  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of 
SS.  Qiovamrit  I'aolo,— St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  •'  Il  fills 
the  mind  without  an  effort,"  says  a  modern  critic,  "I  r  it 
contains  all  the  mighty  world  of  landscape  and  hi 
grandeur  and  breadth  of  form,  with  the  richest  depth  of 
colouring, — an  expression  characteristic — powerful,  that 
cannot  be  mistaken, — conveying  the  scene  at  the  moment; 

terl)  freedom,  and  unerring  truth  of  execution,  and  a 
subject  as  original  as  it  is  stately  and  romantic.      It  is   tba 

■   Titian's  productions,  and  exhibits  the  in 
inordinary  specimen  of  his  powers. '      It   was   painted  ori- 
ginally  for   the   fraternity  to   which   the  Church 
and  they   ventured  once  to   sell   it    for   the   sum    of   I 
crowns:    the   ready  arm  of  tho  Ten   instantly    inter] 
annulled  the  bargain  on  pain  of  death,  and   retained  the 
picture  in  the  church  which  it  still  adorns. 

While  Titian  resided  al  Venice  be  possessed  another 
:  that  part  of  the  citj  which  overlooks  Mu 
the  most  frequented  of  its  suburb?  in  Summer.    There,  and 
Sometimes  St  the  bousi  \      Lino  and  Sansoviuo,  he  was 

accustomed  to  sup  with  his  friends,  among  whom  he  coi 
some  or  '.be  most  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the 
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poriod ;    i\inl    these   evening*   passe  I 

int  discourse  or  in  learned  and  philosoph 

►u.iis.     "In  tlur  letters   of  An-iiini  and  other  . 

Horn**.  "  w*  *r*  prmntifl  mrith  abundant  details  r< 
mgth***  locial  and  li  ice*;  of  tho  individuals 

who  com posed  them i  the  oxquisite  wine*  and  viand*  1 1 1 •  - y 
all'urded,  with  the  aid  of  distant  friend*  whoa*   fr*qu*nt 

full  were  tl  - 1  niuiioii  in  winch  lh*y 

i.  id  (!»•  illustrious  urti-,t,  and  tba  tarribla  |ion  of  Aratioo 
and  Ins  companion*,  lie  speak*  constantly  of  "our  grand 
Titian,"  whom  in  one  of  hii  letter*  b*  admirably  <l  - 
aa  "  the  aool  of  ooloura,"  at  the  MB*  titM  eadliof  SaJiaovina 
••  tin-  breath  of  marble*."  Another  appellation  winch  bo 
applies  i"  Titian  ia  thai  of  compare,  or  "go»»ip,"  when  b*. 
writer  tbui  ■ 

11  We  are  all  eagerly  expecting  ran  to-night  at  supper. 
Btavwfino  will  certainly  be  there,  and  alao  thai  g-utlrman 
who  talks  1 1  much. — I).-,  amber,  Venice,  1548." 

In  another  letter  to  Titian,  ha  jay*, — "  A  brace  of  phea- 
sants, and  I  know  nut  what  alee,  an  expecting  vou  la 
■upper  this  evening.  There  will  also  bo  tha  Si 
Angiola  /..iil'cii.i.  and  mysolf,  So  oorao,  in  order  that  by 
nuully  keeping  ourselves  alive,  we  may  keep  old  age, 
thai  spy  of  old  death,  at  a  respectable  distaiiee.  tome 
<liiu-k.lv.  therefor*,  and  if  Anicbino  like  lo  land  ran  Ins 
latnnany,  bring  bim;  ho  will  be  raoet  welcome. — Decem- 
ber, Venice,  la  17." 

TIIH    INQUISITION    "P   STATE. 

A  strange  mysterious  power  «  as  llicre 

gloving  throughout,  subtle  iovttibla 

Ami  univtis.il  .is  iln  aii  tbt  \  breathed  ; 

A  power  that  aavi  .  never  punlon'tl, 

All  eye,  all  car,  oowbere,  aadeverywb< 

I  iii«-:  ia|  d  tli.-  isoctaary, 

i  when  least  thought  of  -nothing  dropp'd 
In  -n  rat  whaa  tba  heart  was  aa  the  hpa, 
Nullum;  in  feverish aleep,  bat  Uurtantrv 

ved  ami  judged,— a  power,  th.it  it'  but  glanced  at 
In  casual  convulse,  bt  it  *  bar*  it  might, 
'i  lie  ■***■*■  lower'*1  at  one*  In*  ant,  lii<  voice, 
Ami  pointed  upward*  as  to  Ciod  in  heaven  ! 

Tna  associations  which   attach   to  this  terrible  tribunal,  are 

fearfully  interesting  than  any  others  oonneeted  with 

Venice  and  its  long  eventful  history.  It  is  only  of  lato 
years  that  we  have  possessed  any  certain  information  on. 
the  subject  of  its  origin,  its  constitution,  or  the  statutes 
which  regulated  its  proceedings;  for,  till  the  researches  of 
Darn  unfolded  some  precious  manuscripts  contained  in  tho 
Royal  Library  at  l'aris,  everything  relating  to  it  was 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness.  By  Venetian  writers 
it  has  In  en  "  approached  with  wary  steps,  and  (united  with 
trembling  haste."  Their  chief  civil  historian  ipeaka  briefly 
of  its  mysterious  constitution,  of  the  veneration  duo  to  it 
from  all  citizens,  of  the  breach  of  duty  which  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  its  obscurity  would  involve,  and  concludes  by 
declaring  "with  sincerity  and  simplicity,  to  the  glory  of  tins 
august  tribunal,  thai  If  Rome,  so  admirable  in  the  rest  of 
her  polity,  had  established  a  similar  magistracy,  she  would 
still  exist  secure  from  the  corruptions  which  occasioned  her 
dissolution." 

The  Inquisition  of  State  was  established  by  a  decreo  of 
the  Grand  Council,  bearing  date  tho  lGthof  June,  li.'ii, 
by  which  the  Council  of  Ten,  in  consequence  of  the  ditli- 
culty  found  in  assembling  their  members  with  sullicient 
promptitude  on  every  occasion  on  which  their  services 
might  be  requisite,  are  authorised  to  choose  throe  "  Inqui- 

-  of  State," — two  from  their  own  body,  and  one  from 
the  Council  of  the  Doge ;  the  former,  who  were  styled  / 
N  ;,  or  "The  Black,  from  the  colour  of  their  robes  of 
ceremony — exercising  their  new  functions  for  a  year;  and 
the  latter,  who  Mas  styled  //  RoMO,  or  "The  Red," — enjoy- 
ing them  for  only  eight  months, — these  two  periods  being 
those  of  their  respective  original  councillorshipa. 
The  powers  granted  by  the  Council  of  Ten  are  briefly 

1  in  a  second  decree  of  their  own,  passed  three  days 
afterwards,  by  which  the  Inquisitors  were  invested  with  all 
the  plenary  authority  possi  ssed  by  their  electors,  over 
every  person,  of  w  hat  degree  soever,  ill  the  republic,  bo  ho 
citizen,  noble,  magistrate,  ecclesiastic,  or  even  one  of  the 
Ten    then.  \er    all    individual*,    in    a    word,    who 

should  m  any  wmi  expose  themselves  lo  merited  punish- 
ment. The  penalties  which  they  might  millet  were  left 
•olelv  to  their  ;  mi  discretion,  and  extended  to  deatn,  either 
by   public  or  secret  execution.     Each    member,    singly, 


in  if  ht  toko  all  steps  preparatory  lo  judo,  defl- 

nitive  sentence  could  be  pronounced  only  by  tl 

rrifle  dun,' 
/   I'mml,, ).  or  Unealh  tin-  Uvi 
in  tin' hollowed  walla  of  the  pala        '   P       n.  w*t*   [ 

r  disposal;  tlie.  treasury  of  tho 

I  •  int  ible  for  the  »um«   « ln<  ii  th»y 

might   draw    from   it.      All    governors,    commander., 

gii    stations,   were    enjoined    in 
obcdii  -  ;   thry  ». 

their  own  statutes,  with  the  power  of  altering,  res 
adding    In    them  from    lira*    lo    tune;     and,    efleetn.i 
guard   again*!    the  chief  hazard    by   which    their    serresy 
might  be  violated,  no  I'apatista,  that  is,  no  one  who  had 
an  ecclesiastic   among  bis    near   connexions,  or  WU  at  all 

interested  in  the  court  of  Rome,  was  eligible  as  an  Inqui- 
sitor of  Stale,  even  although  he  might  belong  to  |h*  I 

The   rules   which  the  lni|iiisit..  i  for  lb*  . 

ance  of  their  proceedings  in  the  discharge  of  their  cxt< 
functions,  are  to  bo  found  in  their  statutes.    "  These  decrees," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Family  l.iorary,  "are  tho  only  onli- 

s  reduced  to  writing,  in  which  a  UgiaUtire  body  ha* 
ever  dared  to  erect  a  code  upon  tho  avowed  basis  of  perfidy 
and  assassination.  Never  yet  did  the  principle  of  III  esta- 
blish so  freo  a  traffic  for  tho  interchange  of  crime, — so 
unrestricted  a  mass  in  which  mankind  might  barter  their 
iniquity  ;  never  was  the  committal  of  certain  and  irrcme- 
cvil  so  fully  authorized  for  the  chance  of  questionable 
and  ambiguous  good  ;  never  was  every  generous  emotion 
of  moral  instinct, — every  accredited  maxim  of  social  duty, 
so  debased  and  subjugated  to  the  baneful  yoke  of  an 
assumed  political  expediency.  The  statutes  of  the  Vene- 
tian Inquisition  of  State,  now  exposed  to  the  general  eye, 

1  every  other  product  of  human  wickedness,  in  pro- 
nusditated,  deliberate,  systematic,  unmixed,  umlisscmblod, 
tl  igdiousne**." 

STATUTES  OP   THE   INQUISITION    OP  STATE. 

Tni  statutes  were  first  given  to  the  world  by  Daru  m 
his  History  of  Venice,  in  which  ho  has  printed  them  in  the 
original  Venetian,  and  accompanied  it  by  a  Kreiun  trans 
latioti.  A  sufficiently  ample  account  of  their  leading- pro- 
visions maybe  found  in  the  Sketches  from  Venetian  History 
contained  in  the  Family  Library,  from  which  wo  have 
abridged  our  notice.  The  code  was  entirely  written  in  tho 
autograph  of  one  of  the  Inquisitors,  and  was  deposited  in  a 
casket,  of  which  each  of  the  three  magistrates,  by  turns, 
kept  the  key.  In  the  outset,  it  declared  that  every  process 
of  the  tribunal  was  for  ever  to  b*  preserved  secret,  and  that 
no  inquisitor  should  betray  that  ho  was  such  by  any  outward 
sign,  but  *Twy  where  constantly  maintain  the  character  of 
a  merely  private  individual;  since  the  advantage  with 
which  the  state  could  lie  served  was  considered  to  be  strictly 
proportionate  to  the  mystery  in  which  this  tribunal  waa 
enveloped.  Hence  it*  citation*,  arrest*,  and  other  instru- 
ments, were  to  bo  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Ten,  it*  exami- 
nations conducted,  its  judgments  pronounced,  by  the 
mouths  of  secretaries.  Even  if  an  accused  party  after 
arrest  should  escape  condemnation,  (a  rare  event,)  he  waa 
to  learn  his  acquittal  and  release  not  by  a  direct  sentence, 
but  by  a  surly  rcbuko  from  his  gaoler, — "  What  are 
doing  there?  out  with  you,"  was  tho  greeting  with  w  huh 
the  turnkey  entered  the  ceil  of  a  prisoner  about  to  be  re- 
stored to  liberty.    Spies  were  to  bo  procured  with  the  utmost 

ice  from  every  class,  artisans,  citizens,  nobles,  and 
religious:  and  their  rewards  were  to  be  adjusted  in  such 
manner  as  might  rather  perpetually  excite,  than  absolutely 
expectation.  The  nice  sensitiveness  of  honour 
which  this  "Judas-band"  might  bo  supposed  to  cherish, 
was  respected  with  peculiar  delicacy.  Should  they  be 
taunted  by  any  one  in  terms  which  might  impair  their  zeal 
or  prevent  the  addiction  of  others  to  similar  employ  ment, 
or  should   they   even   be  called    "  Spies  of   the   State   In- 

vs,"  the  person  so  naming  them  was  to  Im;  arrested, 
tortured,  till  he  revealed  the  method  by  which  ho  obtained 
this  dangej-ous  knowledge,  and  punished  afterwards  at  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal. 

The  regulations  of  the  Inquisition  of  State  may  be  re- 
ferrt  I  to  two  great  classes,  those  which  related  to  foreign 
ambassadors  resident  at  Venice,  and  Venetian  ambassadors 

it  in  foreign  countries;  and  secondly,  regulations 
of  domestic  polity.  The  numerous  provisions  respecting 
tho  observation  of  foreign  ministers  were  singularly  pre- 

uid   the   great    object  appears    to  have   been   th* 
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pretention  of  intercourse  between  them  and  the  native 
nubilm .  Four,  at  least,  of  the  »pie*.  eaeh  unknown  to  tho 
other,  'and  all  selected  from  t!  classes,  were  to 

watch  every  ambassador  resident   in  Their  first 

attempt  was  always  to  be  made  upon  the  secretaries,  to 
whom  a  large  monthly  stipend  might  be  promised   solely 
for  the  revelation  of  any  secret  commerce  between 
laaitnri  and  a  noble;    the  fittest  persons  through  whom 
these  overtures  could  be  made  were  Monks  and  Jews,  both 
of  whom,  as  the  statutes  say,  gmin  admission  everywhere. 
If  an  ordinary   »py   proved  insufficient  to  penetra 
diplomatic  secrets,  some  Venetian  condemned 
ment  was  instructed  to  take  asylum  in  the  ambassador's 
palace;  immunity  from  the  pursuit  of  p honimh  nt 
promised  for  the  time,  and  a  future  recompense  also  pro- 
portionate to  his  discoveries.     The  asylum  in  the  above 
instance  was  manifestly  a  pretext;  but  as  the  privilege  was 
really  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  often  claimed 
in  earnest;  and  in  these  oases  tl  tors  resolved  that 

if  the  offence  for  which  the  criminal  sought  refuge  were 
slight,  ail  knowledge  of  his  hiding-place  should  be  dis- 
sembled; but  if  of  graver  hue,  every  means  should  t>o 
taken  to  arrest,  or,  if  these  were  unsuccessful,  to  assassinate 
him.  If  tho  fugitive  were  a  noble,  however  trilling  might 
be  his  fault,  he  should  be  instantly  assassinated. 

Whenever  a  foreign  ambassador  should  solicit  pardon  for 
an  exile,  duo  care  was  to  be  token  to  examine  into  the 
character  of  the  party:  and  if  he  proved  to  be  of  mean 
loose  morals,  and  narrow  circumstances,  (how 
well  did  these  children  of  the  tempter  understand  what 
spirits  were  most  open  to  their  wiles !)  it  was  probab! 
he  might  be  gained  as  a  spy.  Propositions  therefore, 
should  be  made  to  him  to  tupcrintend  the  establishment  of 
the  ambassador,  to  whom,  on  account  of  the  favour  con- 
I  on  him,  he  would  bo  likely  to  obtain  familiar  access; 
and  whom,  accordingly,  under  an  appearance  of  gratitude, 
.jht  the  more  readily  betray.  If  any  noble  should 
report  to  the  Inquisitors  proposals  made  to  him  by  an  am- 
bassador, be  should  be  authorized  to  continue  the  treason- 
able negotiation  until  the  intermediate  agent  could  bo 
seized  in  the  very  act:  then,  provided  it  were  not  the 
ambassador  himself  or  the  secretary  of  legation,  but  some 
minor  agent,  of  whose  quality  and  person  ignorance  might 
be  pretended,  he  was  to  be  immediately  drowned. 

Especially  favourable  opportunities  for  observation  might 
Ik-  found,  it  was  said,  whenever  an  ambassador  was  making 
choice  of  a  residence.  It  was  already  an  establish. 
that  if  a  foreign  minister  negotiated  with  a  nobleman  for  his 
house,  the  owner  mur-t  not  complete  his  bargain  without  first 
obtaining  permission  from  the  Ten,  who  prescribed  to  him 
the  lit  method  of  conducting  his  treaty,  without  holding  the 
est  forbidden  intercourse  with  the  stranger.  But  for 
nty,  each  inquisitor  now  resolved  to  examine 
separately,  and  with  the  utmost  particularity,  every  DOOM 
intended'as  the  abode  of  a  foreign  minister;  in  order  to 
whether  any  secret  communication  could  be 
established  with  the  adjoining  tenements,  and  wheti. 
roof  were  level  with  those  of  its  neighbours,  so  that  i>ersons 
might  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  If  such  wot 
and  the  house  next,  door  were  occupied  by  a  noble  owner, 
he  was  to  be  advised  to  quit,  and  to  let  it  to  some  one  of 
ari  inferior  class;  and,  "if  he  has  a  grain  of  good  * 
savs  the  statute,  "he  will  understand  and  obey."  It  I 
noble  only  rented  the  adjoining  premises,  he  was  at  once 
to  be  commanded  to  dislodge,  and  his  place  was  to  he  im- 
plied by  a  spy,  the  expenses  of  whoso  establishment,  if 
necessary,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Tribunal. 

Thi  .  s  of  domestic   polity  were   conceived  in  a 

like  spirt.     Every  morning,  after  a  sitting  of  the  I 
Council,  the  Inquisitors  were  to  assemble  and  discuss  the 
fortui  such    nobles    as    had 

been  appo  IJf  offices  of  state.    Two  spies,  mutually 

unknown,  Mere  to  be  attache  1   to  any  of  those  upon  whom 
How  all  their  step*,  and  to  report 
all  1 1  If  those  emissaries  should  (ail  to  dia 

lextotoui   |  to  be 

offer  him  a  bribe 
laseador,  for  a  betrayal  of  the  s> 

1    that  trial,   but   did 


months'  contumacy,  he  was  to  be  assassinated  wherever  ho 
could  be  found  ;  or  that  attempt  failing,  his  nana  was  to 
be  erased  from  the  Soldo*  Book. 

Should  any  noble  while  speaking  in  the  Senate  or  tho 
Grand  Council,  wander  from  his  subject  into  matters 
deemed  prejudicial  to  the  stale,  he  \>as  to  be  immediately 
interrupted  bj  one  of  the  t  a,     In  case  tho 

orator  disputed  this  authority,  or  said  anytime  injurii 
it.  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  at  the  moment :   hut  he  was  to 
be  arrested  on  tho  close  of  the  sittio  ..,^   u> 

his  offence,  and,  if  direct  means  of  oonviction  were  unat- 
tainable, to   be   put   to   death    privately.       As   freedom  oi 
debute  in  the  legislative  bodies  was  thus  narrow  I)  limited, 
it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that   restraint  Has   in 
upon  conversation  else"  here.    A  noblo  guilt)  of 
of  speech  was  to  be  twico  admonished :  on  the  third  ol 
to  be  prohibited   from   appearing   m  the    publii 
councils  for  two  years:  if  be  dii 


) 


l! 


of  a  : 

obedience,  his  relations 


!>  be  rccallc!  .i  dis- 

to  be  imprisoned;  all 


after  the  two  years,  be  was  to  be  drowned 

Such  were  some  of  the  leading  regular. 
hruted  tribunal,  which  for  so  long  a  .time  exi 
sway  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  Veil  filled 

their  minds  with  unspeakable  droad.     In  mike 

horrible  system  was  but  too  effective 
patch  excited  the  wonder  of  every  oitixeu   ol   th 
and  taught  liim  to  veil  his   sentiments   with   Hie    utmost 
caution,  for  he  well  knew  that 

....  Let  him  ia  the  midnight  air  in 
A  word,  a  thought,  againit  the  laws  <>t    \ 
And  in  that  hoar  lie  \  .[th. 

Bishop  Burnet  tolls  n>  that  when  be  w 
was  assured  by  a  person  n'  e,  "that   tfa 

poisoner  general  in  Venice  thut  b  y,  and  W8J 

ployed  by  tho  inquisitors  to  despatch  ■ 
public   proceeding  would   make  too  great 
lie  adds,    '•  I  could  not  believe,  though  my  author  pr." 
that  the  brother  of  one  who 
embassy  discovered  it  to  him. "     The  i 
is  much  more  probabl  of  the 

weapons  of  the  Inquisition)  than  that  any  one  should 
been  solicited  to  accept  it,  and  have  babbled  about  il 
wards  with  impunity. 

TIIF.    HUOOLIO. 

Thk  Broglio  is  one  of  the  many  objects  to  be  found 

city  of  Venice,  which  derive  their  main  int<  their 

connexion  with  the  past.     The  term  \ 

to  the  arcade  which  runs  under  the  ducal  j 

n  former  times  to  bo  Ik  in 

which  the  nobility  Iread  :"  we  have  already  given 

view  of  it  in  p.  849,  and  a  more  particular  vie 

it  which  opens  on  the  piaz/.a,  in  p.  2."  3,  of  our  eighth  volume. 

A  traveller  who  visited    Italy  towards  the  latter 

teenth  century,   thus  describes  it.     "The    B 
tho  place  where   the  nobles  walk,  who  soil 
and  •  tbo  other  side,  according  to  the  conveniency 

of  ilio     uii  or  shade,  and  no  one  else  is  admitted  to  mix 
with  them   on  that   tide  of  the  walk,  but  the  other   ii 
for  every  body.     They  are  so  nice  in  this   point,  thai  i 
a  young  nobleman  comes  to  the  age  which  qualifl 
the   council,  and   to   take   the   robe,   lour   noblemen 
friends  introduce   him  the  first  day  into  the  BrO| 
any  nobleman  is  excluded  from  the  council,  he-  is  no  I 
admitted   into  the  Broglio."     To  such   an  extent,  in 
were    these   distinctions  carried,   that    soparato  walks  were 

uionallv  sit  apart  for  the  different  classes  nmong  the 
nobles  themselves. 

It  was  OH  this  walk  that  the  senators  were  accustomed  to 

-  the  affairs  of  the  republic,    and  to  eanvi 
duct  of  the  government,  as  far   as   they  dared,   indeed,   to 
.    subject.      It    h 

I  as  the  Kxchange  of  ihe  Venetian  nobility,  in   , 
they  brought  their  votes  to  market;   and  fur  Broglio  with 

(ban  is  said  to  I  red  preoist ' 

phrase,  tocWoa  caoaya,  with  u».    There  have  b 

explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  nann  them  very 

dite;   the  popular  derivation  imbrogliart, — to  embroil, 

.',. — vitv  justly  characterised  this  m  iption. 

"  I  am  apt  to  think, '  remarks  Bishop  Burn 
hrouilloiis,    ami    ■  ill    derived 

agitations  thai  or  walks."     The  Inqui- 

■ 
ores    to    which    the)     had 
•;   witli    the   vie.    ul    chocking    "  indiscretions  of 
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h,"  <m  tlio  part  -of  llio  nobles,  wm  thot  i 

their   pair 

their  own  class  on  i       II 

igedtobe  nKWt  favourable 
the  promenade 

|  in.-,   ■_■  v.-  ti.i-  UetOMi   it  ws 

ive  (Ill-  disl 

rved tliun  In  thai 
wlii';.     ■  under  1 1 1  *  -  itnoienl  republ  ■  nment 

i.i  Veni.  ■      The  noblei  ..I'  \  enicu  new  tin 

lasses.    The  first  el iss  comprised 

lv   iwi-mi  hod  of 

llii'iu  wi  re  the  de*  cudants  ..I  III 

.I  in   tin-   year   697. 

hose  reprose; 

i  with  ih.i  .  hod 

Instrument  lor  I  of  llu>  Abbey  of 

800,  inn!   mx   other 

admitted  without  hesitation) 

.mi  was  more  or 

-.1.    The  whole  number  of  nobles,  in  the  four 

^^HEt,   seldom  twelve    hundred;    their    names 

'  tbro  'I  <>ro,  the 
k,  which  wos  burnt  by  the  French  in  1797,  at 

ewly-plaoted  "T of  Liberty." 

ides  the  di  >t  the  nobles  into  classes,  tbsrs 

mora  lumman  mode  of  distinguishing  them 
The  ruii  were  termed  /  ngnori,  tad  the  i"*.r  who  brand 
lirdi  of  tli.  >.  and  »bo  Inhabited  the  cheap 

Quarter  of   Sun   Baroaho,    /   Bnrmfloti.     Or    retaining 
iboti  for  the  last,  the  wealthiest  were  named  in  ■  sort 
of  vulgar  langu  ige  Sanqut  BW,  or  Smtffu*  Colotnhiu,  Blue 
icd;  and  the  moderately  rich,  Mortl 
the  poliey  of  the  goreru- 
men)  to  disoourags  the  prids  of  birth  as  much  us  possible, 
when  a  i.'.l  -.•>  comparisons  winch  might  aeration  disunion 
among   the  nubility;    and  one  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Inquisition  directed  itself  with  great  seventy  against  such 
.•il  their  brethren  by  hoisting  of  their  own  su- 
perior antiquity.     Tho  spies  were   war—d  i.i  re|>ort  all 
expressions  of  tins  tendency;  the  first  offence  was  punished 
with  si\   months'  imprisonment  in  the;    I'tumhi,  those 
dungs  -l'  tho  Ducal  Psl  which 

few  returned   alive;    for  the   second,   tho   indiscreet    babbler 

o  be  drowned  secretly.  'I  here  is  an  anecdote  upon 
this  subject  related   by  a   French  writer,  which,  us  is  sug- 

I,  may  have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  jest 
which  it  contains,  but  which,  nevertheless,  well  illustrates 

pirit  of  the  Venetian  government  on  this  point.     One 

of  the  l)u  Post's  family,  m  a  dispute  with  a  gentleman 

1  CanaU,  boasted  thul  the  PoBti  (Bridget)  were 
much  aim'.  Is;)  bis  antagonist  i 

thai  the  CanaU  were  in  being  long  before  the  I'onti.  The 
senate  interfered  and   informed  the  one  that  i' 

I  tower  to  till   up  the    Canals,  and   the  other   that    it  could 
a  the  I'ridges. 
The  nol.i.  of  exclu- 

sively occupying  the  Brogliotothe  last  days  of  the  republic; 

but   it  vanished,    with  the  whole  fabric  of  the   ancien 
polisui,   soon    alter   the  ap|  .eh.      "St. 

Mark's,"   says  Forsyth,   writing  in  IMS,  "is  much  a 
since  the   late  events.      1    SM  DOM  Of  lie 

t  umes,  that  mummery, that  masking, 

cue.     Men  of  all  ran; 
promiscuously  under  the  arcades,  free  from  the  old  republi- 
can distinctions.'' 

OONDOLAS. 

The  idea  of  the  gondola  is  inseparably  connected  with  tho 
name  of  Venice.  It  is  the  universal  vehicle  of  the  eilv  : 
for  where  il  isibls  to  walk  a  hundred  yards 'in 

n,  with. .ui  having  to  mount  the 
bridge,  horses  and  carriages  would   be  useless.     Ti,. 

.rt  of  canoe,  about  thirty-three  feet  in  length  and  lour 
in  breadth;  the  head  i-  formed  ..f  polished  iron,  protruding 

forward   like    a    -.wans    neck,    and   the    stern    has  a  wooden 

beak,  Vated  as  that  Ol  the  he. id.     In  ihe  middle  is 

red  apartment,  Sited  up,  like  a  carriage,  with 

ojass  windows  and  SUn-blillds,  and  cushioned  seats  lor  four 

us;  behind   this  stands  the  gondolier,  who   rows  with 

one  oar  and  keeps  time  with  one  foot    The  whole  of  the 

gondola,  with  the  exception  of  the  steel  prow   and  some 


brsss  ornaments,  is  black ;  for,  in  former  times,  the  Rc- 

pubh  ,  \mm 

III..'! 

'  rin.  and  colour  tho  gondola  is 

"  and  bow, '  I.,   use  the  vsords  of  a  modern  writ. 
law  bo  not  repealed,  the  Venetians  are  i,,  slur  ti„, 

established  mode."     At  one  nine  tl><-   V.-wiuii   noble  had 
always  six  or  seven  gondolas  of  Ins  own,  which  were  fixed 

.  polea  before  the  g  r  palace,  and  row. 

is  in  live:  ..liMiluals  have  no«  more  than 

two  or  three,  and  the   greater   part  "f  those  which  (lie  tra- 
veller sous  aboii' 

.nrelv  black."  says  the  late  Sir 
.1.  K.  Nn, iih,  "have  a  v.-ry  hearts    ..   -  uppearum 
guy  livenes  .-r»,  and  the  elegant  Batman)  within, 

hose  away  all  fit 

•  il  tlmn  the  attit 
thi'ir  buhl  barks  m.-r  the  v. 

the   water  with   the   rapidity   of  a  swallow,  and   seal 
seoniinn    to   touch   it   more;    while    their  bright 
polished    iron    ttle.mi    in    ihe   sunshine  and    glitter    in   the 
rippln  i  .   ti,,. 

boat,  shgb'  like  the  ridge  of  a  house,  and  vary- 

ing  in   Us   hori/.otit.il   inclil  .  on  which 

they  arc  supported  only  by   the  close  their 

.nub  their  shoes,  a  Arm  p  I  their  logs,  and 

accurate  poising  of  the  I*  dy,  the  upper  part  of  which,  uith 
tho  arms  alone,  is  in  motion." 

In    former  times,  when   Venice  was  in  her  "high   am! 
palmy  state, "  her  gcmdoUt  ri  were  a  much  more  i 
class  of  men  than  liny  now  are,  they  were  remarkabi 

y    wit,  which    often  displayed  itself  with    u    freedom 
characteristic  of  their  gay  and   careless  dispositic 
so  late  as  the  close  of  the  last  century  they  retained  ; 
peculiarities  :  and  when   the   French  erased  the  scriptural 

i  on  the  Gospel   held   by  the  Lion   of  St.  Mark,  and 
substituted  those  vaguo  catch-words  of  Revolution,  "the 

rights  of  man  and  of  citizenship,''  it  was  the  remark  of 
ono  of  the  gondoliers,  that  "  the  lion,  for  the  first  time, 
hail  turned  over  a  new  leaf."  But  that  for  which 
yoitdoliiri  were  particularly  distinguished,  "  was  the  prac- 
liieh  they  hud  acquired  of  chanting  the  verses  of 
Tasso.  "  Hark!"  says  a  female  traveller  of  the  last  century, 
"  while  I  am  writing,  I  hear  some  voic«s  under  my 
windows  answering  each  other  UDOO  the  Grand  Canal.  It 
is — it  is  the  gondoUtri  sure  enough;  they  are  at  this 
mental  singing  to  an  odd  sort  of  tune,  but  in  no  unmu- 
sical manner,  the  Flight  of  Krmuiia  from  Tasso's  '  Jeru- 
salem.' Oh,  how  pretty  !  bow  platting  I  This  wonderful 
city  realizes  llie  most  muiantii:  ideas  ever  formed  of  it,  und 
defies  imagination  to  escape  her  various  |>owers  of  en- 
slaving it." 

The   pracliee   has  almost  wholly  ceased  at  the  present 
day  ;   there  may  be  some  old  gondoliers  who  remember  the 

.  and  can  txtoute   lie  chant,  hut  the  task   is  . 
voluntarily    undertaken.     Sir  John    Hubhouse   notici 
decline   in  describing  an  excursion  to   the   Lido  with  two 
singers,  one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter  and  the  other  a 
dolier;  "  the  former  placed  himself  at  the  prow,   the  I 
ut  the  stem  of  the  boat     A  little  after  leaving  tho  quay  of 
the  Piassttta  they  began  to  sing,  and  i  their  ex- 

ercise until  we  arrived  at  tho  island.  They  gave  us,  among 
other  essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of 
Amiiil.i,  und  did  not  sing  the  Venetian  but  the  Tuscan 
verses.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  tho  cleverer  of 
the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  his  com- 
panion, told  us  that  he  could  translate  the  original.  11 
added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas, 
but  had  not  spirits  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing  what  ho 
already  knew:  a  man  must  have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to 
acquire  or  to  repeat,  '  and,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  '  look  at 
mv  etothet  and  at  me, — I  am  starving.'  " 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Stewart  Rose.     "  It 
is  now.  Doalt  to  find  one  who  can 

sing  a  Venetian  ballad,  as  one  who  can  chant  verses  from 

This  poet  has  been  translated  into  all,  or  I 
of  all,  the  Italian  dialects,  but  with  most  success  into  that 
of  this  state,  minislenne;  matter  for  their  music  to  the 
gondoliers  of  former  tunes.  But  '  the  songs  of  other  years' 
away.  I  requested  otie  the  other  day  Irom  a 
man  who  was  said  to  be  amongst  the  last  depositories  01 
them,  but  found  I  had  touched  a  tender  string  in  asking 
him  for  a  song  of  Sum.  He  shook  his  head  and  told  me, 
Ibat  '  in  times  like  these  ho  had   no  i  ag.'     This 

boat  music  was  declined  fur  the  silence  and  solitude  of  tht 
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night;  but  it  should  Mem  that  tome  of  our  oountrj 

on   I  In*   subject,  a*  I  saw 
lately  a  soberl  ■  simian,  »  nli  his  wife  and  child, 

a iih  (wo  viulina 
\  i  not  look  like  people  who  would 

have  paraded  Bon  J  stint  with  fiddles  in  a  barouche" 

A      .        t  so  interesting  as  lb  e  and  its  decline 

has  not  escspcn  the  classical  pen  of  Mr.  Ko^its:^ 

One*,  we  could  not  err, 

(  1 1  km  before  an  old  i'alladian  house, 
A«  botweM  night  and  day  *c  Doited  by,) 
A  |  '"f*ti  and  be  sang 

"as  herself, 
(il   I  anrrcd  and  l.rm. ma.     On  our  oars 
\\  ■  rested  ,  ami  ike  rene  ■ 
\\  ,  ,  uuhl  not  tn.-  I'erhsps  he  was  the  I  : 

BOM  look  up  the  strain,  none  answer 'd  lum ; 
And  when  lie  . 
A  something  like  the  dying  v  .eel 


COMMERCE. 

:  the  pori.Kl  wh,      '  i  ame  into  the  possession  ..f 

.ui  to  lS30,it  is  saiil  to  have  boon  the   poiicj  of 

■   :    .  acourage  Trieste  in  preference  to  that 
i  renmstanoe  of  Trieste  being  a  Iree  |>ort, 

her   a  very  decided   advantage   over    her   neighbour. 
But  i.  '  I    lice  was  made  a  free  port,   and   hai    since 

fully  participated  in  every  privilege  conferred  upon  Trieste. 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  latter  eontinucs  to 

rodency,  and  though  a  revival  of  trade  has 
taken  place  at  Venice,   it    is    not  so  great  as  might    have 
been,  and.  indeed,  was   anticipated.     "The   truth   i*. 
Mr.    Macculloch,    "that,   except   in    so    far   as   she   is  the 
entrepot  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Lombard),  \ 
has  i,  ,i,le   natural  advantage  as  a  trading  city; 

and  her  extraordinary  prosperity  during  the  middle  ages  is 
more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  comparative  security  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  their  success  in  engrossing  the 
principal  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  than  to  any 
other  circumstances. '  There  ore  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  amount  of  its  present  trade.    The  shipping  he- 


longing  to  the  port  in  16.12  ts  said  to  have  comprised  311 
vessels,  ol  the  ioiinagc.il  M.049  tons,  and  1.7fi0  men;  and 
minted   (hat   16,000  of  the  population 
subsist  b)   fishing  near  the  purl  and  o\cr  the  l.agoon. 

The  rapid  decline  of  Venice  since  Us  extinction  as  an  in- 
dependent si. lie,  has  given  use  to  man)  sinister  forebodings. 

in  regard  to  its  future  rate,    "  Several  of  the  channels  across 
the  Laguni  .  '    uioiid,  "  are   choking    up    for  want   of 

cleaning  :  the  lirenta,  the  1'iavc,  and  other  streams  being 
forced  to  carry  their  earthy  sediment  down  into  the  sea  by 
the  later. d  em  bank  incuts  which  con  line  their  waters.  Venice 
will  in  tune  be  a  ruin,  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  and  already 
it  is  subject  to  fevers.  In  Bummer,  the  deaths,  upon  an 
average,  are  twelve  a  day,  on  a  population  reduced  to  olio 
bundled  thousand.  Vet  the  name  of  Venice,  a  splendid 
shadow,  will  long  continue  to  attract  strangers,  » Ion  its 
it, mi  shall  have  dwindled  to  a  few  fishermen,  and 
when  none  of  its  palaces  shall  have  a  roof  left."  The  piedic- 
tion  ol  Mi.  RoMj  is  perhaps  more  inch unholy  still: — "All 
recollections  of  ancient  Venice.'  he  sa\  s,  "  may  he  considered 
as  things  saved  from  the  waters.  The  CUSlomi  of  th 
have  (hanged  ;  her  ports  and  channels  are  filling  up,  and 
her   |  also  -    aie  crumbling   into    rums.     Vet  u  little,  and 

Venice  will  be  a  baby-Babylon,  with  the  substitution  of  the 
gull  for  the  bittern,  and  the  porpoise  for  the  fox." 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  our  remarks 
upon  this  subject  than  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Sutnul  un 
the  Extinction  of  the  Vtmtian  Hcjmbhc: 

Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee. 
And  was  the  safeguard  ol  UM  W\    '  ,  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  bar  birth 
\    nice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty,— 

D  city,  bright  ana  free  . 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  n 
M„ 

And,  wli.it  il  she  had  sirii  those  glories  fade. 
Those  litles  vanish,  and  thai  strength  decay; 
'i  i  ;  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
\\  hen  her  long  lit  mil  its  goal  day  : 

Men  ate  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 
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HOG-HUNTING  IN  Till 
Pi  mi  in  "fall  the  sports  of  t  In-  east,  hog-bun' 
the   •  :  ingeroos   than 

tiger-hun-  suae  the  former  is  always  eoj 

on  horseback,  the  latter  on  the  buck  of  a  colossal 
elephant,  where  the  sportsman  ia  generally  Otit  ot  the 
rraeh  of  harm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tat  tiger  will 
spring  upon  the  elephant  s  lx>dy,  hut  it  seldom  reaches 
the  how  dah ;  and  even  should  it  do  so,  whilst  clinging 
to  the  harness,  the  sportsman,  who  is  always  armed 
with  a  rifle,  can  despatch  his  brindled  assailant. 
The  elephant,  moreover,  seldom  awaits  such  a  charge, 
and  is  not  to  be  urged  against  the  enemy  In 
of  his  own  will;  he   thei  rally  retreats  when 

the  close   neighbourhood   of   the   tiger   renders   an 
Ic    probable,    and   it'  the   elephant  once  turn-  bit 
back,   neither   coaxing  nor  any  means  of  compulsion 
will    induce    him    to    face-  the  lienntiful   but 
brute,  which  he  holds  in  great  terror. 

In    hog-hunting   the  CMC    is  widely  different.      The 
tsman   has  ontrol  over  his  which 

he  can  bring  to  nee  the  peril  without  difficulty.    The 
hog,  too,  has  more  natural  courage,  though  mud 
natural    ferocity    than    the    tiger,    and    is    therefore 
scarcely  less  da  for  If  it  luce*  ds  In  striking 

either  man  or  horse,  it  almost  rertainly  inflicts  a 
mortal  wound.  Its  attack,  moreover,  is  more  sud- 
den and  less  certain  ;  it  does  not  spring  with  the 
terrible  velocity  and  sure  aim  of  the  tiger,  but 
in  the  mid«t  of  the  most  rapid  course,  it  will  fre- 
quently stop  in  an  instant,  turn  sharply  round  Upon 
it-  pursuer,  and  lay  open  the  flank  of  his  horse  with 
a  hideous  pish.  The  hog  will  sometimes  remain 
still,  gnashing  its  foaming  jaws,  from  which  flows 
a  strong  ropy  slime,  until  he  falls  under  the  spears 
of  the  hunters. 

The  tiger  is  sometimes,  though  not  frequently, 
found  in  the  same  cover  with  the  hog,  which  it 
attacks,  and  though  always  victorious,  is  often  i! 
rately  wounded  by  its  weaker  adversary.  I  once 
shot  a  hog,  one  of  the  tusks  of  which  measured  four- 
teen inches  and  a  half,  taking  the  admeasurement, 
from  the  root  to  the  point,  along  the  exterior  curve ; 
so  that  the  animal  possesses  the  power  of  inflicting 
fatal  injurv,  even  on  the  bodies  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  ferocious  beasts  of  the  for 

The  preparation  for  a  hog-hunt  is  a  very  busy  and 
exhilarating  scene.  A  day  or  two  before  that  fixed 
upon  for  the  sport,  according  to  the  distance,  tent* 
arc  sent  to  the  ground  upon  oxen  and  camels,  which 
likewise  bear  the  accoutrements  of  the  apoftMtten. 
(who  are  usually  attired  in  a  coloured  jacket  and 
English  hunting-cap,)  together  with  sundry  cases  of 
wine,  hams,  preserved  meats,  and  other  cheer,  the 
distance  of  the  ground  from  the  British  cantonment 
or  residency,  as  it  may  happen,  is  sometimes  so  much 
as  fifty  miles.  Upon  reaching  the  spot,  the  ] party  rest 
one  day,  preparing  themselves  for  the  sport  of  the 
morrow.  The  hum  of  preparation,  the  merry  chant 
of  the  native  attendants,  the  neighing  of  borses,  the 
shouting   of   grooms,    and  other    hai -:. 

j;h  discordant  noises,  give  animation  to  the 
and  the  large  concourse  of  people  from  the   neigh- 
1)  .tiring   villages    imparts   odditional    vivacity   to    th. 
whole  picture. 

its  sometimes  accompany  the  party,  hut  not 
!y,  at  least  in   those  districts  subject  to  the 
.g  hunting  i-  almost  CX- 
In    the   Madras  ami  Bengal   pro- 
it,    that   nuitnal 
•    with   than  the 


ud\ 


tin:  uuc  spurt  than  for  the  COM; 


Upon  the  morning  of  the  hunt,  the  party  assemble 
b\  daylight,  and   many  hundred   persons  congregate 

to  i  njoy  ■  dangerous  but  manly  recreation.  There 
may  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  horsemen,  all  eager  for 
the  honour  of  obtaining  the  hog's  head,  which  falls  to 
him  who  launches  with  success  the  first  spear.  A 
large  number  of  natives  are  sent  into  the  cover,  which 
they  beat  with  long  bamboos,  and  ru'sc  such  unmu- 
sical shouts  as  never  fail  to  scare  w  bate*  er  w  dd  beasts 
may  have  taken  shelter  in  the  thickets.  The  hun 
remain  upon  the  plain  nt  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  ready 
to  pursue  the  game  where*  cr  it  may  be  Started, 
gray  horseman  is  armed  with  a  spear,  having  a 
ponderous  Steel  head,  shaped  like  the  section  of  an 
tapering  to  a  point  from  which  there  is  ti  sharp 
tdge  on  cither  side  which  embrace-  the  shaft  with  an 
elliptical  curve.  "VYlicn  this  formidable  instrument 
falls  upon  the  body  of  a  hog,  the  cutting-edge 
carries  all  before  it,  and  the  animal  seldom  ri-c-  from 
a  really  home-thrust  given  by  u  dexterous  and  mus- 
cular arm.  It  is,  however,  no  eaay  matter  to  d 
the  speur  with  such  truth  as  to  ensure  this  result, 
when  the  animal  is  at  full  speed  |  the  curvature  of  its 
body  as  it  bounds  forward,  and  its  habit  of  deviating 
suddenly  from  the  direct  line,  rendering  great  skill 
recpiisite  in  the  delivery  of  the  spear,  to  overthrow 
the-  active  and  vigorous  game. 

It  is  surprising  with  what  stubborn  perseverance 
the  animal  will  sometimes  continue  its  (light,  putting 
the  mettle  of  the  best  Arab  steeds  to  a  severe  trial,  and 
if  it  once  gets  upon  tangled  or  very  rough  ground, 
which  it  always  endeavours  to  do.  the  chances  arc 
that  it  baffles  the  speed  of  the  fleetest  hone,  and 
Its  progress  is  not  at  all  impeded  by  any 
inequalities  of  surface,  and  it  clears  the  roughest 
field  just  as  readily  as  the  smoothest.  Considering 
the  awkward  form  and  short  straight  legs  of  the  hogs, 
the  swiftness  with  which  it  runs  i-  quite  astonishing. 
Nor  is  its  activity  less  so,  for  it  will  frequently 
scramble  over  high  embankments  which  the  bam 
pursuit  rctu-i'. 

I  once  remember  to  have  seen  a  hog  clear  an  old 
ruined  wall,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  which  not  a 
single  horse  in  the  bunt  Would  take  ;  the  game  con- 
sequently escaped.  The  animal's  escape  was  aided 
by  a  large  breach  in  the  wall,  which  must  have  af- 
forded it  a  footing  ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  mar- 
vellous feat  tor  a  ere  -attire  so  clumsily  formed  as  a 
wild  boar,  to  have  performed  with  such  apparent 
Though  it  produced  a  general  disappointment, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  shout  of  admiration  heard 
throughout  the  field. 

It  often  happens,  that  during  a  day's  sport,  six 
or  eight  hogs  arc  killed.  '1  he  flesh,  when  tin- 
animal  is  young  and  fat,  is  exceedingly  well-fla- 
voured, but  not  in  th*  least  like  pork! — in  appear- 
ance, though  not  in  taste,  it  rather  resembles  veal. 
It  is  very  juicy,  but  has  none  of  the  grossness  of 
the  domestic  meat.  At  the  dinner,  of  Which  the 
sportsmen  all  partake  under  a  dining-tent,  the  head 
i-  always  served  up,  but  rattier  as  a  trophy  to  be 
gated  at,  than  as  a  dish  to  be  carved.  When  the 
game  il  killed,  it  is  immediately  removed  from  the 
i  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  it  would 
be  devoured  by  vultures  ;  for  so  astonishingly  acute  is 
cither  the  scent  or  vision  of  these  birds,  (which,  I 
..-,    natanliatS   are-    I  I,)  that  though  not 

I  tliein  shook!  DC  l«  sight,  i!  ■  carcass  of  any 
kind  be  left  upon  the-  plain  or  in  the  jungle,  within 
twenty   minutes   after,   it    is    sun  tared.      A 

rkable  insl  In  the  Oriental 

Annual  of    i 

Before  wo  left  0  v  ah,  we  went  into  the  woods  with  our 
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.   In   search  of  gnmr,  so  common  in 

.mi  eujo)  ing  it.     <  hi  the  i 
II  iliil  not  yield  wil 

in.  did  ii  lluall)  rel  iii|in  h  lln   I,  .,  i  «ti  u 
VVs  loft  i  Ii  of  a  juugl 

■pen 

trlil  itinuol  HUI 

I  it  ■  few  bin 

liirh  in  thin  countr)  are  generally  i 
our  return  U)  the  spot  wbora  wo  baa  left  tho  b 
urn  boon  killed 

ii  ;iiniii  of  flesh  remained  on  its  bono*.     During 
OUT  absence,  the  vultures  had  descended  u|m,ii  the  carcass, 
ami  completely  devoured  It,  though  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nier.     When   wo  approached,   it  appeared   to  be 
ih  entire,  but  upon  closer  inspection  we  found  the 
lillril  with  onlj  bones  end  sir.    The  hide  of  tho 
il  was  so  tough,  thai  the  vultures  coukl  make  no  Im- 
pression upon  it.  The)  had,  therefore,  insinuated  thei! 
through  the  holes  mails  by  the  balls  iu  toe 
ing  the  orifice  until  i 
,  when,  with  their  usi 
from   the    bones    snd   skin    every   morsel    of  fiesb,  ami 
>ured  the  »  hole.    The  entrails  wi  e  consumed, 

imained  little  more  of  the  dead  hog  then 
mi  inflated  skin,  which  two  of  eat  attendants 
do  doubt  gratified  at  the  vultures'  ingenuity,  line*  it  In. I 
greatly  diminished  their  bunion. 

I  have  said  that  hog-hunting  is  n  dangerous  spurt, 
ami  it  only  from  tlir  fierceness  and  activity 

Of  that  animal,  but.    likewise    from    the    circumstance 
that    the    tiger   is    frequently    routed    from    the    same 

r.  When  so  encountered,  it  is  generally  oon> 
eidered  the  wisest  poUey  to  sutler. them  to  escape 
without  molestation,  for  they  never  attempt  an  attack 

where  many  people  are  assembled  together,  unless 
impelled  by  hanger.  To  attack  u  erraturo  so  fero- 
( ■ions,  and  powerfully  armed  by  nature  lor  resistan. o, 
With  a  hog-spear,  and  on  horseback,  moat  evidently 
be  an  enterprise  of  great  peril  ;  nevertheless,  I  was 
onee  present  at  a  hog-hunt  when  a  tiger  was  killed 
lie  of  the  party  with  that  weapon. 
The  tiger,  being  started  from  the  jungle,  bounded 
I  the  plain,  and  was  instantly  pursued  by  one 
of  the  sportsmen,  a  Very  small  but  extremely 
active  and  rev.. lute  person,  mounted  upon  B  fine 
gray  Arab.  He  chased  the  tiger  above  two  miles 
at  full  speed,  when  the  fierce  brute,  exhausted 
with  its  exertions,  threw  itself  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  panting,  and  apparently  without  energy.  The 
sportsman  rode  up  to  it,  and  pierced  it  between 
the  ribs,  completely  transtiving  it.  The  animal 
gave  a  hideous  yell,  sprang  from  the  ground,  made 
BO  effort  to  advance  upon  its  assailant,  but  was 
impeded  by  the  shaft  of  the  spear,  which  it  seized 
between  its  teeth,  tore  from  its  body,  snapping  it  as 
if  it  had  been  a  reed,  turned  upon  its  back,  and  after 
a  few  struggles,  ceased  to  breathe.  It  was  a  small 
tiger,  and  the  spear  happened  to  be  fatally  delivered, 
or  the  rash  assailant  would  most  probably  have  paid 
for  his  temerity  with  his  life.  J.  H.  C. 


Ik  Orpheus'  theatre,  nil  beasts  and  birds  assembled,  and. 

1 1 1 1 > j_r  their  several  appetites,  s.mio  of  prcv,  tome  of 
game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening 
imtu  the   airs  of  the  harp  :  the  sound  whereof  no  sooner 

1,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder  noises  hut  every 

beast  returned  to  In,  own  nature:  wherein  is  aptly  described 
the  nature   and  condition  vi'  men,    who    are   lull    of  | 
and    unreclaimed    desires    of    profit,    of    hist,    of    rev 
winch,  as  k>Dg  a-  the)   give  ear  to  laws,  to  religion,  sweetly 

touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  i  I  ser- 

Igues,  SO  long  is  society  and  peace  main- 
tained: but  if  mete  instruments  be  silent,  or  that  sedition 
and  tumult  make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve  into 
anarchy  and  much  confusion. Bacon. 


BISHOP  BALL  ami  urs  worn. 

Tin.    nanu   Of   Biahop  Hall    has    frequently  npp 
ill  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Magazine,   hit    admi- 
rable works  having  supplied   many  a  pithy  sent 
to    the    notice    uf  our  readers.      Hi*   two    • 

fui  /or    the  Afflicted,  and    The   Halm   of   Gilrnd, 
have  recently  been  adopted  by  the  £ 
muting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  are  likely  to  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  ti  s  Catalogue. 

These  volumes  i  oiituin  the  golden  words  of  a  holy 
in. ui,    on    a    subject   of   deep  and    general    int. 
Alilictioii  is  a  common   lot;  and   there  breathes  not 

human    being   who   can   suy   that  he  will    i. 
n.cil  refreshment  from   the  springs  oi  stion. 

is  all  affliction  is  under  the  d  I  God,  it 

is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  comforts 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  should  be  pure  and  holy 
in  their  nature,  consistent  with  the  divine  will,  and 
adapted  to  promote  the  all-wise  and  gracious  designs 
of  the  Most  Ugh, 

.  ..Hen,  however,  this  is  not  the  tendency  of  the 
coun-els  of  those  who  mourn  with  their  friends,  and 
attempt  to  mitigate  their  grief,  Fence  is  proclaimed 
where,  if  God  be  true,  there  is  no  peace;  and  worldly 
considerations,  worldly  refuges,  and  ground*  of  hope 
unsanctioned  by  the  ore  essentially 

false,  are  brought  to  remove  the  pangs  of  tribula- 
tion, and  become  the  means  of  thwarting  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  who  chastises  us  for  our  profit.  The 
soul,  thus  lamentably  deceived,  not  merely  loses  the 
intended  benefit  of  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  but 
actually  becomes  more  hardened  iu  sin ;  and  afflic- 
tion leaves  the  soul  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  iu 
which  it  found  it. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
address  mourners  in  language  which  strictly  harmo- 
with  divine  truth  ;  and  to  this  end,  to  provide 
guides  und  instructors  of  experience  and  scriptural 
knowledge.  And  where  shall  any  be  found  better 
entitled  to  speak  on  this  subject,  than  the  devout  and 
holy  man  whose  sentiments  are  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  these  two  little  volumes?  He  was  emi- 
nently a  man  of  God,  sound  in  faith,  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  personally  much  tried  by  allliction. 

It  was  his  lot  during  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
life  to  feel  the  inconveniences  of  a  straitened  inc. 
so  straitened  as  to  make  him  dependent  on  the 
labours  of  his  pen  for  the  means  of  replenishing  his 
library  with  books.  When  he  attained  to  an  elevated 
station,  he  had  a  new  kind  of  trial  to  encounter, 
being  an  object  of  suspicion  with  some,  and  of  ennntv 
with  others;  and  in  the  end  he  was  driven  through 
cation,  imprisonment,  and  spoliation,  into  obscu- 
rity and  poverty*.  Thus  be  sulfered  under  the  frowns 
of  the  world.  Then  again,  although  he  reached  an 
advanced  age,  his  constitution  was  weak,  and  he 
was  frequently  tried  by  acute  bodily  pain.  From 
another  tpuartcr  also  distress  visited  him.  He  was  a 
tender  parent  and  an  affectionate  husband,  and  lu> 
writings  amply  testify  that  he  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  death  of  some  of  his  children,  and,  in  his 
latter  days,  of  his  wife.  But  few  were  better  pre- 
pared against  all  the  evils  of  this  present  life.  He 
knew  where  to  seek  for  the  alleviation  of  his  sorrows; 
He  looked  up  to  a  gracious  Father,  and  was  blessed 
with  unspeakable  consolation  j  and  the  reflections, 
arguments,  and  conclusions  contained  in  this  compi- 
lation of  his  writings,  are  no  other  than  the  comforts 
wherewith  he  himself  was  comforted  of  God.  More- 
over, he  was  exercised  by  spiritual  conflicts,  as 
appears  clearly  from  those  letters  wh.cli  were  amongst 

*  See  a  short  notice  of  Bishop  Hill  in  lh»  Saturday  Maratioe. 
Vol.  VII.,  p.  202, 
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his  earliest  publication*,  ami  from  initiations 

teat  ton  .1  throughout  his  subsequent  wurka.  These 
fy  a  belief,  that  his  remarks  on  the  trihulations 
of  a  true  I'hnsti.in  were  dii -tated  hy  hi-  own  o|h'- 
\nd  further  he  hail  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
tensive sphere  of  observation  in  his  ministerial  rapa- 
city, and  was  so  eminent  in  the  church,  as  to  In- 
frequently resorted  to  as  an  advisor,  by  those  who 
wen-  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  pen  was  often 
employed  in  setting  forth  the  divine  consolations  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  he  has  left  in  his  writings  so 
precious  a  bequest  to  the  sorrowful  as  it  is  confidently 
expected  they  will  find  in  this  collection. 

The  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted  comprises,  in  the  first 
place,  a  selection  from  his  letters  or  epistles,  addressed 
to  persons  labouring  under  distress  of  mind  or  body. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and 
til  are  full  of  thought,  conveyed  in  nervous  ami 
affecting  language.  A  second  portion  of  the  work  is 
the  little  treatise,  entitled  Songs  in  the  Sight,  written 
in  a  time  of  personal  affliction,  and  evidently  flowing 
from  the  heart  of  one  raised  much  above  the  world, 
and  who  conversed  with  heaven  while  his  abode  was 
still  upon  earth.  Lastly,  a  considerable  niimber  of 
extracts  from  his  various  writings  have  boon  Mtai 
so  as  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  designs  of  God  in 
\isiting  tho  children  of  men,  and  to  promote  the  ac- 
complishment of  those  beneficent  purposes. 

The  following  is  the  good  Bishop's  own  dedication 
to  his  Balm  of  Gilead. 

To  all  the  distressed  Members  of  Jksus  Christ,  where- 
soever :  whose  souls  are  wounded  with  the  present  sense  of 
their  Sins,  or  of  their  Atlliclions,  or  with  the  fears  of 
Death  and  Judgment :  the  Author  humbly  recommends 
this  Som.toil'11  Balm,  which  God  hath  been  pleased  to  put 
into  bis  hands  fir  their  benefit;  earnestly  exhorting  them 
to  apply  it  carefully  to  their  several  sores,  together  with 
their  faithful  praters  to  God  for  a  blessing  upon  the  use 
thereof:  not  doubting,  but,  through  God's  mercy,  they  shall 
find  thereby  a  sensible  ease  and  comfort  to  their  souls, 
which  shall  be  helped  on  by  the  fervent  devotions  of  the 
uiiwortlne.st  servant  of  God  and  his  Church, 

J.  H.,  Br.  N. 

ii    i —  ^___ 

TIIF.     MONTH     OF    AUGUST. 

Tit  a  fair  sight,  that  vest  of  gold, 
Those  wreaths  thai  August's  brow  enfold 
O !  'tis  a  goodly  sight  and  fair 
To  see  the  fields  their  produce  bear, 
Waved  by  the  breeze's  lingering  wing, 
80  thick  Ihcy  seem  to  "laugh  and  sing  ;" 
And  rail  the  heart  to  feel  delight ; 
•w  intr  in  tlml  bounteous  sight ; 
And  call  the  reaper's  skilful  hand. 
To  cull  the  riches  of  the  land.  *  *  * 

Tut  fair  to  sec  the  farmer  build. 
Now  here,  now  there,  throughout  the  field 
Willi  measuring  eye  'hat  leaves 

j-acc  between,  the  numbor'd  sheaves 

-  progressive  !     As  he  piles 
nil  litmssing  heaps,  with  stalls* 
unt*,  and  feels  his  heart  run  o'er 
1  gladness  of  the  growing  ii 
I .  ':.  unless  repaid 

With  ihankfiihii    -  to  Him,  who  made 
His  sun  aii  1  descend  ; 

And  for  the  good,  he  deigns  to  lend, 
It  issues  a  part  himself.  .!■  1 
The  stbakoeb  and  the  i-oor  to  feed. 
•  •  •  •  • 

And  so  'tis  tweet  to  see  expand 
The  wealthy  owner's  liberal  hand, 

•unty  from  his  gathered  store : — 
Perchance  to  see  the  modest  rooa, 
With  heedful  step  and  watchful  glance 
Pern.  ic  tilth  advance, 

Pleased  and  collecting  wliat  remains 
Neglected  from  the  loaded  wains. 
[  Abridged  iron  BtSSS*  Mast's  *>Mts  Ifssjrtl.] 


NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE, 

No.  I. 

[At  the  present  moment,  when  public  attention  is  so  strongly 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Newspaper  Press,  owing  to  the 
contemplated  changes  in  the  Hacal  arrangements  winch  now 
apply  to  It,  a  stir  Is*  of  papers  exhibiting  a  brief  (ketch  of  the 
ephemeral  political  publications,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  puMic.  Such  a  series  we  nro 
Sllthtnil  to  supply,  in  the  tsstttSM*  of  two  Lectures  delivered 
liet'ore  the  members  of  the  Salisbury  Mechanics'  Institut 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  by  Mr.  J.  Heabk,  Editor 
of  the  Satmliury  and  H'illthire  Herald,  who  has  furnished  to 
this  Magazine  the  notes  of  his  Lectures.] 


It  may  be  objected,  by  some,  to  the  title  which  heads 
this  article,  that  we  take  mm  h  too  high  ground  when 
we  speak  of  Newspaper  Literature;  and  it  ma- 
urged  that  the  daily  or  weekly  sheet  of  print,  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  merely  for  a 
narration  of  passing  events,  lias  no  Just  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  age.  A  little  eonSh 
tion  of  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  true,  the  claims  that  have  I 
sometimes  advanced  ftr,  we  can  hardly  believe  by, 
the  Newspaper  Kditor,  that  he  must  be  at  once  a 
philosopher  and  a  wit,  a  logician  and  a  lawyer,  a 
musician  and  a  physician,  and  we  know  not  what  lie- 
sides,  are  sufficiently  ridiculous  :  but,  while  it  is  as 
unnecessary  for  him  to  possess  such  endless  versa- 
tility as  some  persons  have  imagined,  as  it  would  he 
miraculous  to  find  an  Individual  so  endowed,  we  may 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  labours  of  the  newspaper- 
conductor  are  far  from  unprofitable  or  unimportant 
to  the  community,  when,  by  a  judicious  application 
to  his  task  of  a  moderate  share  of  ability,  united 
with  a  habit  of  observation,  be  performs  a  part,  as 
the  historian  of  a  day,  which,  however  inferior,  is 
scarcely  less  useful  or  necessary,  in  the  present 
advanced  state  of  society,  than  the  labours  of  the 
historian  of  an  age.  We  would  not  be  understood  to 
aver,  that  the  mere  act  of  collecting  or  registering 
ordinary  events  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  such 
pretensions  ;  but  wc  submit,  that  by  so  disposing  the 
occurrences  which  come  under  his  notice,  u  to  <  ssjM 
them  to  illustrate  or  explain  each  other,  by  setting 
prominently  before  his  readers  whatever  may  bear 
upon  their  peculiar  interests,  and  by  pointing  out  how- 
similar  causes,  on  other  occasions,  have  produced 
effects  which  would  be  of  importance  to  them,  the 
news-writer  may,  In  the  exercise  of  his  vocation 
the  part  of  an  useful  member  in  the  society  wherein 
he  moves.  *****#**»♦* 
If,  then,  we  are  permitted  to  assume  that  the 
newspaper-editor  may  so  place  the  everyday  itni- 
dvnts  of  life  before  the  public,  as  to  afford,    in   some 

:nf.«,  a  guide  to  detect  causes  antl  their  effects, 
which  might  have  otherwise  escaped  observation,  we 
have  little  doubt  but  the  candour  and  generosity  of 
our  readers  will  allow  us  to  assign  to  tie  mm  h 

n  place  in  the  ranks  of  our  national  literature.  And 
let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  importance  which 
the  public  give  to  a  newspaper  in  this  country,  by  the 
part  thev  act  towards  it :  while  it  is  considered  in- 
di-pciisable  at  the  break  fast- tabic  of  the  peer 
humblest  labourer  (particularly  in  these  days  of 
almost  universal  education)  must  beg,  borrow,  or 
hire  a  sight  of  its  comprehensive  pages.  The  man  of 
business,  who  vows  he  has  not  a  moment  to  spare,  or 
the  idler,  who  Inquires  how  he  may  readiest  destroy 
the  passing  hour,  alike  yield  to  the  temptation  of  a 

j.aper,  if  it  appear  within  their  reach. 
With  such  irresistible  claims  to  a  passing  notice,  it 
is  curious  to  remark,  how  unfrcquently  we  take  the 
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trouble  to  preserve  a  file  nf  newspaper*  (  yet,  when 
they  are  mi  UHSSI ml.  then  are  few  works  iii  which 
hi  cm  lad  a  more  liberal  source  of  amusement  and 
laatr  action,  When,  after  the  lapse  of  ■  few  year*, 
we  turn  to  these  brief  mementos  of  by-gone  • 
wbal  a  lesson  i-  conveyed  In  (wry  page!  We. 
then-  behold  th  ive  evidences  of  honourable 

industry  rewarded  ;  i  herein  we  may  often  traec  the 
progress  of  our  immediate  pawdaoeaeon  in  the  arduous 
Mrttggles  (if  hie  |  therein,  also,  may  we  contemplate 
the  varied  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  •■ 
whom  we  have  known,  either  personally  or  by  rep  .it , 
and  while  reading  even  the  simple  records  Of  the 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  ot  those  who  hard  gone 

before  us,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things.  In  a  word,  the  newspaper,  in  its 
humblest  form,  is  a  great  moralist.        *      *      *      * 

Our  object  in  these  papers  is  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  history  of  newspapers,  from  the  earliest  known 
period  of  their  existence  to  the  present  time;  toall'ord 
some  statistical  information  respecting  the  metropo- 
litan and  provincial  journals  of  this  country;  and,  in 
conclusion,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  question 
of  an  unstamped  new -paper  press,  avoiding,  as  far  as 

possible,  the  />o/ilir<il  bearings  of  that  question  ;  but 
illu-trating  it  by  recording  some  of  the  doings  of 
"  ltrother  Jonathan,"  ns  exhibited  nt  the  present  day, 
in  the  uncontrolled  newspaper-press  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  r  the  first  institution  of  a  newspaper,  we  can 
claim  u  high  antiquity, although  we  cannot  show  that 
it  maintained  an  uninterrupted  exi-tence  through  the 
intermediate  ages.  The  Acta  Diurna,  or  Proceedings 
of  the  Day,  of  the  Romans,  evidently  served  the  lend- 
ing purposes  of  a  modern  newspaper,  This  document 
published  daily  (as  its  name  implies)  in  Home, 
both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Kmpire  ;  and  we 
pit  her,  from  references  made  to  it  by  Seneca  and 
utlur  writers  of  antiquity,  that  it  contained  abet 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  and  at  public 
assemblies  ;  also  accounts  of  public  works  or  build- 
in  us  in  progress  ;  a  recital  of  the  various  punishments 
inflicted  upon  offenders  ;  and  a  list  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  Kc.  We  are  told  that  one  article  of  news 
in  which  it  particularly  abounded,  was  that  of  reports, 
of  trial*  for  divorces,  which  were  remarkably  preva- 
lent among  the  Roman  citizens.  It  also  gratified  the 
taatfl  ot  UM  Roman  matrons,  who  had  as  keen  an 
eye  for  deluges,  earthquakes,  &c,ai  some  newspaper- 
readers  of  modern  times  have  for  frightful  calamities 
and  unprecedented  wonders.  Merchants,  and  pur- 
veyors of  corn  (after  the  fashion  of  stock-jobbers  of 
these  days),  would  sometimes  procure  the  insertion 
of  false  news  for  interested  purposes.  Whatever  in- 
formation it  contained,  was  supplied,  as  arc  the 
London  papers  at  the  present  day,  by  reporters,  who 
were  termed  actuarii. 

The  history  of  the  lives  which  have  come  down  to 
us  show,  that  in  the  Unman  Republic,  with  all  its 
boasted  equality  and  freedom,  the  Senate  frequently 
contrived  to  exercise  a  power  as  arbitrary  as  that  of 
the  sternest  despot.  Like  the  proceedings  of  all 
arbitrary  bodies,  those  of  the  Human  Senate  would 
not  hear  the  test  of  publicity;  and,  therefore,  all 
mention  of  their  acts  or  discussions  were  prohibited 
in  the  Acta  Diurna;  until  Julius  (u-ar  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  that  great  man), 
Upon  obtaining  the    first -consulship,    made    provision 

for  giving  the  same  publicity  to  all  the  proceedings  of 

the  Senate,  which  already  existed  for  the  more 
popular  assemblies.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  how- 
ever, the  government  had  again  so  far  assumed  a 
despotic  character,  that  an  institution  of  this   nature 


was  considered  inconvenient,  and  therefore  repealed; 

while,  at  the  same  time,  the  utility  of  this  daily  record 
was  still  further  narrowed  by  the  extinction  of  popu- 
lar assemblies  ;  and  by  the  sanguinary  law*  promul- 
gated against  "  libel-  under  whnh  head  was  , 
bably  classed  the  publication  of  any  circumstasjM 
nnpalatahl-  to  tboM  in  power.  Hy  way  of  further 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  pen,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  it  wan 
ordained  that  the  authors  of  all  lampoons  and  ml 
cal  writings  should  be  nsasjajsad  with  death;  ami 
succeeding  tyrants   frequently   availed   tlHIUeslSSS  of 

I  i  id  thirsty  enactment  to  wrrak  their  vengeance 
on  those  they  hated,  or  had  occasion  to  dread, — n 
course,  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  that  pursued  In- 
vindictive  men  in  our  own  day,  when  they  avail 
themselves  of  the  anomalous  state  of  the  English  law 
of  libel,   to  inflict   deep    and    often  total  ruin    I 

who  may  have  unconsciously  brought  thenis 
within  the  operation  of  that  law.      We  have  said,  that 
the  Roman  gazettes  contained  merely  an  abstract  of 
public  events, — and  a  very  meagre  abstract  it  inu-t 
necessarily  have  been,  in  the   absence  of  the  U: 
printing,   and   with    the    awkward    writing- snat-' 
then  in  use;   but  it  appears  that  the  art  of  the  short- 
hand writer,  whereby  a  speech   or  debate  might  be 
preserved  verbatim,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans ; 
for  wc  read,   that   persons  of  this   description   were 
employed    by    Cicero   to   take   down   the  speech    of 
Cato,  in  the  celebrated  debate  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
upon  the  punishment  of  those  who   had   been   con- 
cerned in  the  Catiline  conspiracy. 

With  all  the  advantages,  however,  which  could 
possibly  have  been  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Roman  journal,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  ex- 
tremely limited  in  its  usefulness,  and  defective  in  its 
composition.  The  utmost  approach  it  could  have 
made  towards  general  publicity,  consisted  in  the 
posting  of  copies  of  this  written  newspaper  in  one  or 
two  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  imperial  city  ; 
while  to  all  the  other  towns  and  provinces  of  that 
vast  empire,  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
remained  as  unknown,  as  if  it  had  never  been  pub- 
lished. Add  to  which,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  State 
paper,  always  conducted  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  government,  must  inevitably  have  cir- 
cumscribed its  uses,  or  compromised  its  reputation, 
as  a  channel  for  political  information  :  nevertheless, 
in  many  particulars,  it  does  appear  that  the  Acta 
Diurna  of  the  Romans  not  only  occupied  the  position, 
but  also  served  some  of  the  purposes,  of  a  modern 
newspaper. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Philosophy  fails  of  its  noblest  object,  if  it  docs  not  lead 
us  to  God;  and,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions,  that  is 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  Science,  which  professes  to  trace, 
t Ue  sequences  of  nature,  and  yet  fails  to  discover,  as  if 
marked  by  a  sunbeam,  the  mighty  hand  which  arranged 
them  all ;  which  fails  to  how  in  humble  adoration  ticforc  the 
power  and  wisdom,  the  harmony  and  beauty,  which  per- 
:dl    the   works    of    Him    who    is   eternal. Aukr- 

CROMH1E. 


liroNAPARTKS  TESTIMONY   TO   THR  NKCESSITV  FOR  ReLI- 

(iion. — Last  Sunday  evening  (he  said),  in  the  general 
silence  of  nature,  1  was  walking  in  these  grounds  (of  Mai- 
uiaison);  the  sound  of  the  Church-bell  of  Rueil  fell  upon  ray 
-ad  renewed  all  the  impressions  of  my  youth.  I  was 
profoundly  affected;  sneh  is  the  power  of  earlv  habit  and 
associations. Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  Buonaparte. 


Tub  human  mind  will  improve  itself  if  it  be  kept  in  action; 
but  grows  dull  and  torpid  when  left  to  slumber.  I  believs 
stupidity  lUelf  may  he  cultivated. Loan  Colliwowood. 
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THE  HOLLYHOCK.     (Alcea  Rosea.) 

Natural  Order  Vtlumntfrr*.     A  Geuus  of  the  MmnMpkia 
Ptlgandri*  Class. 


From  Iht  n»ctiHe«  of  llo' 


TIN  BtunbM  bo*.  «>b  till  ho  f«wi»,  Mill  up.— 11.  BSBfa. 

Tat  cultivation  of  this  magnificent  Eastern  plant  is 
of  great  antiquity  in  tins  country.  Its  noble  size, 
majestic  height,  and  splendid  flower-,  could  DOl  tail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  our  earliest  collectors  of 
Ik  plants;  and  although  we  cannot  state  the  time 
ii  the  hollyhock  was  first  brought  to  this  country, 
it  was  certainly  at  a  wry  early  date.  Dr.  Turner 
speaks  of  it  as  a  familiar  plant  in  his  work,  in  ISA  I . 
and  Gerard,  in  1. ">'.'/",  observes  that  it  was  then  sown 
in  gardens  almost  evcrywh. 

The  derivation  of  the  English  name  of  this  flower 
may  be  traced  to  the  Saxon  language,  the  old  name 
•  •I  Ilolyoak  being  the  same  as  Holikec.  Mortimer 
retains  the  old  name  of  Holyocks  for  these  plant-,  in 
his  work  on  husbandry,  as  late  as  the  year  I/O?, 
wherein  he  says,  "  Holyocks  Car  exceed  poppies  for 
their  durablciicss,  and  are  very  ornamental."  Turner 
spells  it  Holt/hock;  and  Gerard,  and  after  him  Par- 
kinson, cull  it  llollikocke.  The  French,  who  consider 
this  plant  as  a  native  of  Syria,  call  it  by  several  dif- 
ferent names,  as  Rose  tremiere,  Rose  doutre-mer.  Rose 
de  mer,  Rose  de  Damas.  Botanists  have  named  it  Alcea, 
from  the  Greek  word  Alke,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
medicinal  strength  in  curing  the  dysentery,  o.c,  for 
which  it  was  formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

These  plants  grow  naturally  in  various  eastern 
countries.  It  is  common  in  China,  from  whence  the 
seeds  of  the  tall,  as  well  as  the  dwarf,  Hollyhock 
have  been  frequently  received.  Pliny  describes  it  as 
a  rose  growing  on  stalks  like  the  mallow;  and  Miller 
says  be  received  seeds  of  these  plants  from  [stria, 
where  it  was  gathered  in  the  fields  ;  but  these  seeds' 
produced  single  red  flowers  only,  whereas  from  the 
seeds  procured  from  Madras,  he  raised  plants  with 
doable  flowers  of  many  different  colours.  A  late 
traveller  in  Africa  says,  the  Hollyhock  is  also  a  native 
of  the  Marootzcc  country,  when  he  found  it  growing 
wild  among  the  rocks  around  Karreahane  j  hut  these 
appear  to  have  been  only  of  a  yellow  colour. 

I.iuneus  ascribes  the  Hollyhock  to  Siberia  ;  and  as 
we  have  at  different  times  received  seeds  from  all  the 
various  places  where  it  trows  naturally,  we  have  not 
only  procured  all  the  varieties  which  these  countries 
produce,  but  by  bringing  them  together  into  one  spot, 
so  that  the  several  kinds  have  been  impregnated  by 
each  other,  we  have  procured  a  greater  variety  in 
their  colours  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  country 
where  it  grows  ->  ontaneoosly.  Many  of  the  colours 
of  tie  bam    been    changed    by  accidental 

circui  ami   that    the  corollas    have  become 

doubhd  by  the  art  of  cultivation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  florist  who  has  regarded  the 
formation  ot  the  lower.  Miller  says,  although  the 
varieties  of  the  double  Hollyhocks  are  not  constant. 
yet  where  the  seeds  are  carefully  saved  from  the 
most  double  flowers,  the  greatest  number  of  the 
plants  will  arise  nearly  the  same  as  the  plants  from 
which  they  were  taken,  both  U  to  their  clour,  and 
the  fulness  of  their  flowers,  provided  no  plants'  with 
single  or  bad  colours  are  permitted  to  grow  near  them. 
Therefore,  so  soon  as  any  such  appear,  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  good  ones,  that  their  farina  may 
not  spread  into  the  other  flowers,  which  would  cause 
them  to  degenerate. 

We  have  but  few  flowers  that  contribute  more  to 
the  embellishment  of  large  gardens  than  the  Holly- 
hock, although  their  hardy  nature  and  easy  propaga- 


tion   have    rendered    them    so   common  that  th.  | 
much  less  regarded   by  the  generality  of  florist*  than 
they  deserve.      It  fields  to  no  flower  tor  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  its  appearance,  as  well  as  for  the 
variety  of  its  colours,   which   embraces  all  the  shades 
of  lh(  >m  the  palest  blush  to  the  deepest  ear- 

mine  :  from  a  pure  white  the  yellows  are  squally 
numerous,  until  they  reach  to  the  richest  orange, 
from  which  the  colour  is  carried  on  to  a  dark 
chestnut  Others  are  dyed  of  a  pale  reddish-purple, 
running  up  to  a  black. 

The  noble  stalks  which  these  plants  send  up,  like 
so  many  floral  banners  garnished  with  roses,  render 
the  Hollyhock  particularly  desirable  for  ornamenting 
the  borders  of  plantations,  and  far  giving  gaiet 
the  shrubbery  in  the  latter  season  of  the  year,  sines 
it  generally  continues  its  succession  of  flowers  until 
the  time  of  frost. 

The  florfsi  who  is  possessed  of  taste  will  not  ssJeot 
the  llolljl.  USe    it  -o    familiarly  flourishes   in 

the  rustic  gardens  of  the  cottagers,  for  it  will  be  found 
equally  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  the  - 
princely  grounds,  if  properly  dispersed  and  grouped, 
so  as  to  give  effect,  and  r'ceive  assistance  from  other 
plants.  It  readily  displays  its  eastern  splendour, 
whilst  many  of  the  exotic  plants,  that  are  so  eagerly 
sought  after,  show  that  they  are 

Heme  from  tlieir  unlive  gonial  nirs  awny, 
That  scarcely  can  their  tender  bad  display; 
The  tall  Hollyhock  is   not  adapted   for   the  small 
parterre, — its    aspiring    height   befits   it   for  a   nobler 
situation,  and  it   rises  with    a   degree  of  dignity  from 
amongst   clumps  of  flowering  shrubs  that  is  not 
celled  by  any  plant  whatever.      Hut  to  give  full  I 
to   this    flower,   they  should   be    planted  in  clumps  of 
from  five  to  ten   plants,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
grounds;   and  each  of  these  clumps  should  be  formed 
of  one  colour,   contriving    to    have    a   clump  of  the 
darkest-coloured  flowers  between   two   plantations  of 
the  paler  colours.     Where  the  grounds  arc  very  exten- 
sive, clumps  of  mixed  varieties  may  be  admitted,  but 
these  never  tell  so  well  in  the  perspective  as  a  ma 
a   single  colour.      It  considerably  adds  to  the  beauty 
Of  these   plants  when  they  are  so  placed  as  to  appear 
emerging  from  among  dwarf  shrubs,  where  the  lower 
part  of  the    stalks    are  ODSCOred.      They  DMSt  not  be 
planted  too  near  each  other,  as  every  stem  of  flo- 
should  be  distinct;  and  when   they  require  support, 
they  should  each  have  a  separate  stake — for   when 
several   are   pressed   together,   the   flowers   have  not 
room   to  display  their   beauty,   and  they  take  a  stilf 
and    unnatural    appearance,    instead    of  that  careless 
freedom  which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  all  plai 

i  this  wild  disorder,  a: 

t,  and  regulates  the  whole, 
Herself  the  while  unseen. Mason. 

The  vulgar  planter,  who  has  no  idea   of  the  beauty 
of  perspective  gardening,  frequently  plants  his  Holly- 
hocks in  rows;   this   is  one  of  the  errors  never 
in  nature,  and  has  as  bad   an  effect  in   the  garth 
a  straight  line   of  Lombard y  poplars   in  a  plant;  • 
or  a  long   rank    of  soldiers  painted   in   a   land- 

pil  tor 

The  Hollyhock  may  he  planted  so  as  to  ornament 
the  bounds  of  gardens,  by  forming  dumps  at  the 
angles  and  at  irregular  distances  near  the  fence 

they  do  not  form  a  straight  line,  tor  such  an 
arrangement  would  only  make  the  limits  of  the 
ground  more  conspicuous  Por  small  gardens,  or 
where  the  situation  is  much  exposed  to  tl 
the  dwarf  Hollyhock  i-  the  most  d< 
some  of  these  are  planted  in  front  of  the  taller  kind, 
it   adds   considerably   to    the    beauty   of  the    group.' 
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If  children  would  but  cease  Id  tod  umhiMI  i" 

i.  ilroying  this  toe  fl  ■  {hi   be  pi 

in  ili.'   hedges  of  our  fields,  and  « hi-  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  country  be  much  improved  by  refi 
tin-    uniformity    of    the    generality   of    fen< 
side-ruble  benefit  would,  ut  the  aame  time,  be  re- 
by  thoae  cottagers  who  have  the  prudence  to  give 
ition    to   the    hive,-  since    the    lata   reason   at 
which   the   Hollyhock    towers,    gives   the   bees  an 
opportunity  to  muke  a  aecoud  aeaaon  for  coll 
their  sweets;  and  when  a  wet  at  eok)  Bummer  hu» 
Impoverished    the    hire,    or   brought   sickness    into 

warming  community,   these  autumnal  0o 
would  afford  them  relief,  and  ^iw  tfa  tth  ti> 

endure  the  winter,  which  is  i<h  rubly  anort- 

riinl  by  theaa  flowen  enabling  them  to  subsist  with- 
out falling  on  tluir  itore  at  too  eurly  a  season. 
The  ancienta  attended  tluir  beat  wish  ao  Brash 
.  that  tin-  hivea  were  conveyed  in  the  night  ao 
distant  tpota  abounding  with  inch  plants  as  allordcd 
tin-  moat  honey  ;   and  rarely  it  is  eaaier  to  plant 

(lowers  for  tin-  Deea  than  to  take  the  bees  to  the 
tlowers.  Theaa  industrious  insects  havi  peculiar 
at  on  the  care  of  (lie  peasantry,  since  they  stray 
into  the  grOUndl  Of  the  wealthy,  where,  without 
rftmmitting  devastation  or  fraud,  they  obtain  trea- 
sure tor  their  master  ;  und  are,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
licenced  Hock,  which  feed  at  freedom,  without 
of  giving  offence  or  receiving  imprisonment,  for  they 
neither  break  down  fences  nor  transgress  the  laws. 

It    may  be   stated   that    the    demand   for   honey    is 

much   less  than  in   ancient   times  ;   but  do   not  both 

honey  and  wax  bring  as  good  prices  as  formerly;  and 

therefore,  are  as  well  deserving  the  attention  of 

the    | r    now,   as    they  were   at    any   former    period? 

Wa  have  frequently  remarked,  that  where  the  hive 
nas  been  seen  in  the  cettagu-garden,  the  inhabitants 

seem     possessed    of     more    domestic'     COmfoTta    than 

I  who    Mgkct    to    secure    a  swarm    of  beef  ;    and 

we   have  known   several    industrious  families  entirely 

clothed  by  the  profit  DO  the  sale  of  their 

and  wax. 

The  Hollyhock  is  als.i  likely  to    hold  a  higher  rank 

in   Rlla]    economy   than    that    of    feeding    bees.      For 

some   years    past    it    has    been    known,    that   a    good 

strong  cloth    may  be  made    from    the   fibrous  bark  of 

the  flower- stalks  of  this  plant,  and,  in  the  year  1891, 

about  two  hundred  ami  eighty  acre*  of  land,  near 

Flint,   in   Wales,   were  pleated   with   the   common 

Hollyhock,   with   a    view   of  converting   the   fibi 
this    plant    Into    thread,    similar    to  that   of  hemp    or 
(lax.      In    the    process   of    manufacture,    it    was    ilis- 

coreted  that  the  plant  yields  a  line  blue  dye,  equal 
in  beauty  and  permanence  to  the  best  indi| 

Tin  lea  containing  the  seed  of  these  plants, 

should  be  collected,  when  ripe,  in  dry  weather,  and 
placed  in  situations  where  they  will  receive  no  damp 
during  the  winter.  These  may  be  BOWO  about  the 
middle  Of  April,  in  beds  of  light  earth,  from  which 
the  young  plants  may  be  removed,  when  they  have 
tt  eight  leaves  each,  into  nursery-beds,  placing 
them  about  twelve  inches  from  each  other,  observing 
to  water  them,  should  the  season  be  dry,  until  the 
plants  have  taken  root  :  they  should  be  then  kept 
free  from  weeds  until  October,  when  they  may  lie 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  We  ha\  e 
sometimes  been  successful  in  sowing  the  seeds  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  the  autumn  ;  and  by  plant- 
ing them  out  early  in  the  spring,  have  obtained 
flowers  a  year  sooner  than  could  be  procured  from 
the  spring-sowing. 

The  flower-stalks  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  Holly- 
hocks should  he  cut  down  to  the  earth  ■when  the 


beauty  of  the  flowers  is  decayed,  for  if  suffered  to 

mature  the  seed,  it  frequently  impoverishes  the  plants 

so  much,  that  '  r ;  and  a 

single  st., ik.  of  theaa  emblems  of  rruitfulneas  will  yield 
suihc  ient  aeed  for  a  large  garden. 

( Abndjtd  hom  I'aiiLin't  flm  flia)a>BMj 


NIOIIT. 
Tllf  night  i*  el,, II,  ill*  forest  »*rr ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  t 
There  is  not  wind  raoogb  in  the  nir 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  tho  lovely  Miy't  cheek ; 
Then-  U  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  dan, 
Th, n  .1. cures,  aj  nt'ic-ii  aa  daiire  it  can, 

ng  so  tight,  and  hanging  no  high, 
(In  the  topmost  twig  that  look*  up  at  the  sky. 

C'0  LIBIDO*. 


CARLISLE  CASTLE. 

The    Castle   of   Carlisle,    on   account   of   its    short 

distance  from  the  Scottish  borders,  has  naturally 
•Sea  the  scene  of  many  a  deadly  feud;  the  theatre  of 
the  alternate  defeats  of  (be  Scotch  and  the  English. 
During  the  period  of  border- warfare,  on  account  of 
its  situation,  the  governor  of  the  castle  was  always 
a  tried  and  faithful  soldier,  and  held  the  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  directing  the  whole  of  the 
operations  against  the  marauding  Scots. 

The  Castle,  which  is  built  of  red  stone,  waa, 
according  to  lVunant,  founded  by  William  Rufus, 
who  restored  the  City  of  Carlisle,  after  it  had  lain 
for  two  hundred  years  in  ruins,  in  consequence  of 
the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  Richard  the  Third 
made  some  additions  to  it,  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
built  the  citadel.  In  the  inner  gate  of  this  castle  the 
old  portcullis  still  remains,  and  the  apartments  where 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  lodged,  soon  after  her 
lauding  at  Workington,  are  still  shown. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  appears,  by  an 
ollieial  report  laid  before  the  queen,  that  the  castle 
i  a  most  ruinous  condition  ;  three  sides  of  the 
strongest  tower  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the 
tower  itself  not  only  unserviceable,  but  in  danger  of 
falling;  the  walls  were  sadly  dismantled  ;  the  artillery 
dismounted  ;  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  battle- 
axes  and  other  weapons,  old  and  useless  ;  the  powd-r 
reduced  to  two  half-barrels,  and  nearly  all  the  stores 

\  aim-less. 

This  state  of  affairs,  although  it  exhibited  a  great 
want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  proof  of  the  success  of  Elizabeth 
in  repressing  the  disorders  of  the  district. 

The  following  notice  by  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  who  went  to  Carlisle  as  the  Deputy  to 
Lord  Scroope,  the  Warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
a  vivid  description  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  Speaking  of  ifis  success  in  restoring 
order,  he  says, — 

God  Messed  DM  hi  all  my  actions,  and  I  cannot  rotnem  ■ 
ber  that  I  underWok  anything,  while  I  was  there,  but  i( 
took  good  effect.  One  memorable  thine  of  God's  merer 
showed  unto  me.  was  such  as  I  have  g*  remember 

it.  1  had  private  intelligence  given  me,  that  there  were 
mien  that  had  killed  a  churchman  in  Scotland, 
and  were  by  one  of  the  Greenes  relieved.  This  Greene 
dwelt  within  five  miles  of  Carlisle:  he  had  a  pretty  house, 
and  close  by  it  a  strong  tower  for  his  own  defence  in  case 
of  need.  I  thought  to  surprise  the  Scots  on  a  sudden,  and 
about  two  o'clock  m  themornini;  I  took  horse  in  Carlisle,  and 
not  above  twenty-live  m  my  company,  thinking  to  surpnaa 
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the  house  on  a  sudden.  Before  I  could  surround  the  bou«e. 
the  two  Scots  had  gotten  into  the  sit  I 

we  a  l«»v  riding    from  the  house  as 

«arry  him.  I  little  suspecting  what   il  ["homes 

.  and  toll  mo  that  if  1  did 
not  pr  soutlv  prevent,  b»ih  myself  and  all  my  company 
would  be  litlier  slain  or  taken  prisoner*.  It  was  strange  to 
me  to  hear  this  language.  Ho  than  Mid  to  u. 
•ee  that  boy  that  ndeth  away  so  fast?  he  will  be  in  Scotland 
within  tins  half  hour,  and  be  it  gone  '"  let  tliom  know  that 

re  here,  and  to  what  end  you  are  conic,  anil  the  small 
number  vou  have  with  you,  and  that  if  they  will  make  batata, 
on  a  sudden   tlioy  may   miprin   us,  and  do  with  us  what 

idesse."  Hereupon  we  took  advice  what  was  host  to 
be  done.  We  sent  notice  presently  to  all  parts  to  raise  the 
country,  and  to  eonie  to  u>  with  all  the  speed  they  could: 
..ml  uithall  wo  sent  to  Carlisle  to  raise  the  townsmen,  tor 
w  ithout  food  we  could  do  no  good  against  the  tower.  There 
we  alaid  some  hour*,  expecting  more  company,  ami  within 
a  abort  time  after,  the  OMMUT]  came  in  on  nil  sides,  so  that 
we  wore  quickly  lietween  three  and  lour  hundred  bant  | 
and  after  some  little  longer  stay,  the  foot  of  Carlisle 
to  us,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  w  horn 
wa  act  presently  at  work  to  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  tower, 
and  to  uncover  the  roof,  and  then  some  twenty  of  them  to 
fall  down  togetker,  and  so  win  the  tower.     The   Scots,  per- 

g  their  present  danger,  offered  to  parley,  and  yielded 
themselves  to  my  mercy.  They  had  no  sooner  opened  the 
iron  (rale  and  yielded  themselves  my  prisoners,  but  we  might 
see  four  hundred  horse  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  coming 
to  their  rev  ur,  and  to  surprise  me  and  my  small  company, 
hut  on  a  sudden  they  staid  and  stood  at  gaze.  Then  1  had 
more  to  do  than  ever,  for  all  our  borderers  came  crying  with 
full  mouths. — '*  Sir.  give  us  leave  to  set  upon  thc.i:.  f.>r 
these  are  they  that  have  killed  our  fathers,  our  brothers, 
v.iir  uncles,  our  cousins,  and  they  are  come,  thinking  to  sur- 
prise you,  upon  weak  gross  nags,  such  as  they  could  got 
upon  a  sudden,  and  God  hath  put  them  into  your  bands, 
that  we  may  take  revenge  of  them  for  much  blood  which 
they  have  spilt  of  ours."  I  desired  they  would  be  patient 
awhile,  and  bethought  myself  if  I  should  give  them  their 
wills,  there  would  be  few  or  nona  of  them  (the  Scots)  that 
would  escape  unkilled,   (there  were  so  many  deadly  foods 


|  among  them,)  and,  therefore,  I  resolved  with  myself  to  give 
]  them  a  fair  answer,  hut  not  to  give  them  ihoir'dosire 
1  t .dd  them,  that  if  1  were  not  there  myself,  they  might  do 
what  pleased  themselves;  but  being  present,  if  1  should 
give  them  leave,  the  blood  which  should  be  spilt  that  day, 
would  lie  wry  heavy  on  my  conscience,  und.  therefore.  I 
desired  them,  for  my  sake,  to  forbear;  and  if  the  Scots  did 
not  presently  make  away  with  all  the  ipsad  they  could  Upon 
ray  sending  to  them,  they  should  then  have  then  wills  to 
do  what  they  pleased.  They  were  ill  satisfied  with  my 
answer  but  durst  not  disobey.  I  sent  with  speed  to  the 
Scots,  and  bade  them  pack  away  with  nil  the  speed  they 
could,  for  if  they  staid  the  messenger's  return,  they  should 
few  of  them  return  to  their  on  n  home.  They  made  no  stay, 
hut  they  were  returned  homewards  liefore  the 
hi  1  made  an  end  of  his  message.  Thus  by  God's  mi 
I  pad  a  great    danger,  and  by  ray  means   there  were  a 

any  man'l  lives  saved  that  day. 

The  annexed  fragment  of  verses,  supposed  to  be 
sung  by  ■  Scotch  female,  whose  lover  hail  lost  In-  life 
in  so'lic  bonier    fray,    i<    a  further    illustration  of  the 

state  of  the  borders,  before  equal  laws  and  improved 
institutions  had  guaranteed  to  the  people  the  safety 
of  their  property  ami  the  security  of  their  tire-ides. 

Winn  I  first  came  to  merry  t'.i- 

No'er  wu»  a  town  sa.-  sweetly  seeming i 

The  white  rose  flalllitoil  o'er  the  wall, 

tUstled  banners  far  were  streaming! 
Win  n  1  ciiino  next  by  merry  OarUale, 
O  sad,  aad,  seemed  the  town,  an'  eerie  ' 
auld  auld  nun  oaino  oat  and  wept, — 

••  ( i  'ie  r" 

There's  a  drap  of  blind  upon  mv  breast, 
An'  twa  in  my  link-  yellow  ; 

The  ana  I'll  ne'er  wash,  an'  the  tither  ne'i 
Hut  I'll  sit  and  pray  aneath  the  willow. 

Was  w.ie  upon  that  cruel  heart, 

viae  upon  that  hand  sao  Mudie. 
Which  feasts  in  our  richest  Scottish  hluid, 
An'  makes  sac  raony  a  doleful  widow  ! 
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NICIIT    SCENE— THE    GUNTAt,   O*   HUTS,   OF    THE    NATIVE*. 


From  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  per- 
I,  clothing,  iiml  weapons  of  the  Australian  savages, 
We  may  be  allowed  to  set  them  down  ns  the  most 
original  and  simple  race  of  human  beings  in  the 
South  Seas.  Compared  with  the  New  Zealanders.  the 
Australian  savages  have  been  represented  as  imbecile, 
destitute,  and  wretched,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are 
neither;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  contented  and 
cheerful  race  of  beings. 

The  New  Zealanders,  as  far  as  regards  physical 
power,  and  general  symmetry  of  frame,  are  a  much 
finer  race  than  Europeans,  but  a  more  bold,  f 
and  blood-thirsty  race  was  perhaps  never  known. 
'I  heir  means  and  acquirements  are  certainly  superior, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  most  admit,  that  their 

•ties  are  much  greater  than  tho 
the  Australians.  In  their  native  forests  the  Austra- 
lian -  wanted  merely  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  Nature  bountifully  provided  them.  The  pure 
air  and  genial  warmth  of  their  climate,  render 
everything  beyond  the  simplest  clothing  nnn 
saryj  and  the  circumstance  of  the  country  not  bring 
infested  with  wild  beasts  which  make  man  their 
prey,  give  them  a  feeling  of  security,  whilst  their 
simple  weapons  are  sufficient  for  every  requisite  pur- 
pose. There  is,  moreover,  a  drollery  and  happy 
humour  mixed  up  in  the  constitutional  temperament 
of   these  blacks,  which  would  preveut  their  minds 

Vol.  IX. 


from  sinking  into  melancholy  or  despondency.  The 
very  limited  degree  of  civilization  which  has  yet  been 
introduced,  has  hitherto,  unhappily,  been  but  a  source 
of  misery  to  them,  of  which  truly  the  most  frightful 
evidence  is  daily  witnessed. 

It  is  the  habit  of  contrasting  their  deficiencies  with 
the  advantages  which  we   ourselves  possess,  that  has 
misled   those   who   look   so  despairingly   upon   their 
condition.      I    of    course    mean    the    advantages   of 
religion  and  education,  by  which  the  mind  is  culti- 
vated and  strengthened.     Some  feeble  and  ineffectual 
attempts,   it  is  true,   have  been   made  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  our  comforts,  and,   in  short,  tocivi- 
hem,  but  they  have  not  been  properly  persevered 
in;   and.   above  all.    Christianity,    and  the  bless, 
which  follow  in  its  train,  have  yet  to  be  made  kn 
to   these   benighted    beings.     Various   tin  u 
have  happened  which  would   lead    us  to  imagine  I 
th.y  still  feel  an  irresistible  attachment  to  tb< 
mode   of  life,  which  to  their  minds,   fully  makes  up 
for  its  disadvantages,   b-.it    which  will,  of  course,  bv 
overcome  by  the  spread  of  civilization,  and   the  light 
of  Christian  truth. 

The  writer  knew  an  instance  of  a  boy.  named 
'  Charley,'  who  was  taken  from  his  mother  when  an 
infant,  and  allowed  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  interior,  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age  j  being  occasionally  visited  by  his  inuthcr 
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and  the  tribe  to  which  ho  belonged.    He  was  taught  t.i 
.mil  write.  tuk  ■;  clean, aud  make  himself 

gt  net  illy  useful   uor  did  there  appear  any  lack  of  in- 
-  progress  J,  SO  that  at  the 

age  of  twelve  he  bad  acquired  as  mmli  knowledge  as  is 
generally  expected  from  European*  of  that  age.  He 
was  .  a  remarkably  good-tempered   youth, 

full  of  hie  and  fun,  and  consequently  he  became  a 
general  favourite;  he  would  do  anything  that  m 
desired  of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  would  Ik-  aware 
of  any  imposition  that  was  attempted  to  be  pra< 
«i|»m>  him.  I Ii>  mMtN  took  groat  interest  in  him, 
and  Ix-gun  to  hope  that  he  shouhi  m  making 

htm  a  civilized  being.  Hut  how  was  his  trouble  r>  • 
warded,  or  his  desire  fulfilled  I  In  another  year,  his 
rs  were  thrown  aside,  and  the 
half-civ ihzeil  Charles  figured  in  the  costume  of  a 
savage,  and  stated  ition  of  looking  out  lor  a 

wife.     Num.  roua  instances  of  a  i         i    nature  hive 

on  urrcd    in    the    colony,     but    th  of    these 

young  blai  k>  have  been  (bun  ruble,  that,  at 

the  present  time,   almost  all  the  .settlers,  in  the  more 
remote   parts  of  the   colony,    have    one   or   too 
them    living   at   their   stations,   whom    they  maintain 
and  bring  tip  for  as  long  a  th  >   can  persuade 

them  to  stay,  lis  sooner,  however,  do  they  arrive  at 
the  age  of  maturity  than  they  depart  and  join  their 
tn!>e,  without  the  slightest  notice,  and  often  to  the 
great  ioconvcuj  I  regret  of  the  settler.    It  is  true, 

they  ever  after  -elves  as  b<  to  the 

family  or  station,  and  never  fail  to  (all  when  ill  the 
neighbourhood.  The  generality  of  them  are  very 
trustworthy,  and  this  is  a  grand  point  in  their  favour, 
as  the  same  remark  will  i  pply  to  the  servants 

of  that  country,  who  are,  for  the  roost  part,  prisoners 
of  the  crown. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  a  tribe,  collected  to- 
gether at  night,  when  feasting;  and  reposing  at  their 
several  gunyas,  after  the  occupations  of  the  day,  arc 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  describe 
by  words,  or  paint  with  sufficient  spirit,  the  extraordi- 
nary ■  ene  pr>  >duccd  by  eighty  or  ninety  blacks,  men. 

pefore  their  fires  at  night, 
and  surrounded  by  the  darkness  of  the  forest.     The 
accompanying  sketch  represents  the  appearam 
one  of  their  rude  gunyas,  with  three  blacks  encamped 
for  the  night. 

( >ur  tents  were  pitched  in  the  district  named  Tarlo, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  covered  with  the  "Stringy  Bark 
Forest,"  described  in  a  former  paper,  and  having 
heard  that  a  tribe  of  blacks  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
another  gentleman  and  myself  determined  upon 
paying  them  a  visit  at  night.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  moon  was  fairly  up,  we  started  for  the  direction 
in  which  we  had  been  informed  they  wire  encamped. 
All  the  tribe  of  the  opossum  and  squirrel  kind  had 
come  out  of  their  holes  to  feed,  (for  they  sleep  by  day,) 
and  the  chuckling,  squeaking,  and  screeching  i 
they  made,  as  we  silently  passed  along,  afforded  us 
no  small  surprise  and  amusement.  The  flying  squir- 
rels, some  all  white,  some  black  and  white,  with  their 
expanded  flaps,  were  diving  from  the  extreme  top  of 
•rce  to  the  trunk  of  another,  and  we  could  dis- 
tinctly sec  them  with  their  long  fur  tails  lowering 
themselves  in  the  air  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  It 
was  a  strange  and  peculiar  sight.  We  soon,  however, 
came  in  view  of  the  fires  of  the  blacks,  and  we  ap- 
proached cautiously. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  the  blacks 
have  a  peculiar  liking  for  our  dogs,  which  they  procure 
from  storekeepers  and  government- men,  not  so  much 
for  their  use  in  hunting,  as  for  their  yelping  when 
any  one  approaches  their  fires.     As  soon  as  \vc  had 


approached  within  hearing,  a  host  of  most  miserable, 
lanky,  half-starved  curs  rushed  towards  us.  hut  they 
were  soon  recalled  by  the  angry  roil  et  of  their  roasters. 

Alter  dark,  the  blai  ks  seldom  leave  thrir  own  gunyas, 
so  that  we  went  from  one  fire  to  another  in  order 
to  observe  the  particular  actions  and  employments  of 
the  several  groups  or  families.  The  chief  was  sitting 
cross-legged  between  his  two  wives,  and  smoking  a 
short  black  pipe.  He  was  naked,  with  the  exception  of 
the  belt  around  hi>  waist ;  upon  hil  neck  he  wore  a 
chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  brass  plate  in  the  shape 
of  a  half-moon,  on  w  hich  wai  Inscribed  bis  name.  Stc., 
and  he  appeared,  us  the  light  of  the  fire  was  reflected 
upon  him,  a  strong  and  muscular  man.  He  hud 
i'lst   finished   his   meal,   and   his   two  gins   (or  w 

busily-    engaged     ill     eating     the    fragments    of] 
opossums   and  now    anil 

then  poking  out  from  the  ashes  small  ground-nuts  or 

yams.    T1  onally  gave  a  dog  a  slap  with  a 

stick,  as  he  ventured  hi-  BOM  somewhat  toon 
bono,  and  then  they  would  smile  and  chuckle  nt  one 
another  as  the  hungry  animal  slunk  back  disap- 
pointed. The  heads  of  both  of  them  were  ornamented 
with  the  teeth  of  the  kangaroo,  and  one  wore  a  small 
bone  through  the  cartilage  of  her  nose,  and  ulso  a 
necklace  made  of  the  yellow  reed  divided  into  small 
1  hey  were  both  young,  but  by  no  means  good- 
looking,  and  were  habited  ill  their  OpoBSWB  cloaks. 

:  Kenya  contained  two  young  men.  and  one 

of  these  seemed  to  be  employed  with   two  double 
of  strings,  which  b\  and  (hanging  in  n  very 

intricate    maimer,    ]  itly   drew  out   with   the 

back  parts  of  1:  ■   variety  of  forms  and 

shapes,  such  as  diamonds,  squares,  and  cin  les.  It 
was  astonishing  with  what  celerity  he  managed  to 
change  the  figures,  and  then  hold  them  op  to  the  ob- 
servation of  his  companion.      In   other  gunyas  might 

n  men  and  women   of  differ 
either  smoking  and   chatting,   or    had    fallen   asleep  ; 
but    wherever    there    were    boys,    infants,    or   adults, 
something    appeared    to    bo    doing    for    the    s;iko    of 
amusement.      I  I  one  man.  in  particular,  who 

was  engaging  the  attention  of  a  child  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  by  placing  a  leaf  of  a  particular  shape 
on  the  back  of  his  left  hand,  and  by  striking  it  with 
his  finger,  the  leaf  would  ascend  perpendicularly  to 
the  height  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet :  then,  descend- 
ing by  degrees,  it  made  various  circles,  and  the  child 
endeavoured,  with  his  little  arm-  expanded,  to  cat  It 
the  glittering  object,  to  the  great  amusement  of  those 
around.  Other  children,  who  were  all  quite  naked, 
were  amused  in  various  ways;  some  with  little  toma- 
hawks, were  pretending  to  be  cutting  and  barking. 
while  others  wore  digging  the  earth  with  sticks,  in 
imitation  of  their  mothers,  in  search  of  food.  Two 
boys  commenced  quarrelling,  and  were  making  a 
noisy  squabble,  but  they  were   sot  i  by  the 

voice  of  the  chief ;  and  I  observed   some  nun  who 
were  more  industriously  employed  in  mending  lp 
scraping   their  boomerangs,   Ita,,   while    others  were 
humming    a    sort    of    song,    and    keeping    time     by 
-triking  two  sticks  together. 

It   is  very  singular,    that    the   blue  1  ially 

when  they  are  away  from  the  tribe),  seldom  or  never 
fail  to  chant  a  song  before  they  lie  down  to  sleep  ; 
and  when  three  or  four  of  them  Bl  .  they  all 

join  in  chorus,  and  keep  good  time.  Their  language 
in  the  sound,  has  often   struck    me    as   being   like   the 

..    and   they  have   one   song,  which    commei 
with    words   whose  sounds    I   cannot   express   hettc-r 
than   by  the  words  llrmin.  Il'inin,  \ja  /lain  Jlaia ,•   then 
COme  the  words  Murrcl,  murrrl  Hnngala,  Ike. 

They  catch  our  language  much  sooner  than  we  do 
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theirs  ;   and  tlnititrli  at  first  they  maki 

a  and  misapplication  of  words,   I  wry 

soon  able  to  express  themselves,  csp  make 

mi  their  w  ■  that,  »s  wc  I  one 

gnnj  thcr,  we  wire  saluted  with  Coo/  morning, 

uj,   ami   Hi'i/A/,    indiscriminately;    and 
them  was  asked  "whether  sui  li  ■  female  was  In- 
the  reply  would  probably  be,  .V«.-  that  my 
vnclf,  or  brother)   and.  on   tin-   contrary,  When    asked, 

Is  sucli  a  one  your  hrotl  that  my  titter,  he. 

One  of  them,  who,  I  was  toibnned,  had  been  to 
Sydney,  waa  troubled  with  a  cough,  and  being  (Ques- 
tioned, he  >aid  that  he  was  "  atsrras  (very)  '""'.  '""' 
that  he  believed  it  would  hang  \\\u\  ■,"  meaning,  that 
It  would  choke  him  j  and  he  then  describ 
ration  that  he  had  witnessed.  t7.  It.  0. 


IIIUlINi;     Of    0*«     PLANTS    IN    GLASSES. 

IUii    Iron  it"'  living  spring  be  fill. I, 
liks  UWM  lluit  yield, 
the  polish 'd  female's  room, 
'I'll.'  hyacinth's  precocious  bloom. 

I'b  narrowing  neck  to  guard, 

And  lli.  ii  Lthr.-ncl  slung, 

i  h  ih/ed  of  brsMa  wtre,  bs  bung 
Th,   i  l.rll'.l  and  kern. I'd  i  '•■ 

i,  at  the  end  inferior  borno 
Of  that  dependent  li •»«.•.  aroond 
The  acorn's  si  aid, 

ise, 
\1i,.m-  the  water's  Hmpd  meet 
Prompt  t.i  amass  tat  watchful  eye, 
An.l  with  strange  tight  dferssaifj 

The  llslllSSS  of  the  wintry  gloom ; 

aati.n'.l.  whorc-tlu-  attempor'd  room, 
The  aocustom'd  dwelling-place,  may  hold 
DO  nipping  cnhl. 
Than,  as  tin-  trickling  vapour  glides 
About  the  vessel's  moisten'd  sides, 
i  from  the  tapering  acorn's  end 
II  mark  the  liquid  drop  depend. 

Nor  hmg,  a  lew  brief  .lavs  between, 
i vim;  its  bard  and  shelly  skrsen 
Will  first  peep  out  the  expensive  bad  : 
And  through  the  narrow  cleft  protrude. 
All  lislllllll— I  the  slender  root, 

Whieb  downward,  with  elongate  shoot, 
Sliall  through  the  genial  liquid  pass; 

And  snuUohUe,  'mid  the  girdling  glass 
Jit,  to  left,  its  fibres  throw 
o'er  the  pool  below. 
Anon  with  rival  vigour,  see 
Aseen.l  the  ru.liinoutal  tree, 

Med  from  the  twin-born  gem  ! 
The  twofold  leaf  at  first ;  the  M.-m 
lfiminutivo,  which  upward  tends 
And  from  each  side  progressive  sends 
Fresh  leavoa  in  pairs  alternate  spread  i 

Tffl,   taller  grown,  the  aspiring  I 

h,  awn  ii  ii  hoas.-  indignant  spurns; 

And  for  your  friendh  irus, 

To  eut  its  penthouse  roof  away, 
And  hsM  it  to  the  open  .1 

pi. -reo  the  obstructing  eope,  and  grant 
Ing  plant, 
Forth  from  his  shallow  hold  to  soar. 

rees,  S  foot  and  more 
li.  I.   is'd  the  leafy  top  a-eends; 
And  still.  BS  on  the  shoot  extends, 
And  onward,  from  the  shelly  sheath 

ponds  the  fibrous  root  beneath i 

l'repar'd  when  wintry  frosts  their  hold 
n\l  on  the  liar.len'd  mould, 
To  tab  abroad)  to  clasp 

The  soil  with  firm  tenacious  grasp 

The  tempest's  furious  force  defy. 
Lift  bis  aspiring  summit  high, 
Around  his  spreading  branches  throw, 
And,  shaken  more,  the  tinner  grow. 
[Mist's  liriliih  Months.^ 


-T. 
Tin    great  principle   of  self 

calling  ourselves)  to  account,  both  (br  what  wc  know, 
ami    what   we    do,   and  lor   the   d  which    w« 

...  r  the  processes  of  our  Blind*.       I 

iii  questioning  ourselves  rigidly  what  progress  w. 
making    in   Important   s 

Subjects  which  ■  Ition, — whether 

these  arc  such   as  ure   null-,  tad   value,  or 

whether,   umul  undue   di  to  some  favourite 

pursuit,    others    of  higher   import 

and   I  or   whether,  under  a  hnhit  of  listless 

Va.  uity  and    inactivity  of    mind,    We   may  be  allowing 
the  Inv-t  of  our  days  to  creep  <>n  without  eager  si 
tion    to  any  solid  acquirement  at  all.      I  ts  in 

questioning  ourselves  in  the  same  manner,  what 
opinions  we  have  formed,  and  upon  what  grounds  wc 
have  formed  them  |  whether  they  have  Im-cii  received 
from  others  without  examining;  for  ourselves,  or  after 
a  tnght  and  partial  examination,  directed,  it  may  be, 
by  some  previously-formed  prejudice, — or  whether 
they  have  been  deduced  from  a  full  and  fair  examina- 
tion of  all  the  feet!  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  the 
inquiry,  It  consists,  finally,  in  scrutinizing  our 
mental  habits,  our  moral  feelings,  and  our  principles 
of  action: — what  are  the  subjects  to  which  our 
thoughts  are  most  habitually  directed? — what  the 
motives  which  chiefly  Influence  our  conduct  J — what 
the  groat  objects  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in 
life  ? — what  place  among  these  have  the  principles  of 
selfish  indulgence,  personal  distinction,  or  mere 
human  applause  ?  and  what  place  have  those  exalted 
principles  which  spring  from  a  higher  source,  ond 
to  tbat  elevation  from  which  they  sprang, — a 
spirit  of  devotcdness  to  Him  who  made  us,  and  views 
und  feelings  which  point  to  an  existence  beyond  the 
grave. Aiikrcrombie. 
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"  I  wish  you  would  wake  nie  up  to-morrow  morning  at 
five  o'clock,"  said  Charles.  1  did  so  effectually,  and  left 
him ; — in  an  hour  I  returned  to  his  room, — there  he  was 
fast  asleep,  the  sun  shining  full  on  his  face.  The  next  day 
and  the  next  day  he  made  tho  same  request,  but  I  was 
tired  of  waking  him.  K\ery  person  who  wishes  to  form  a 
habit  of  rising  early,  should  second  the  exertions  of  others 
own  resolution,  lie  should  not  lie  a  single  moment 
alter  he  is  awakened,  but  jump  out  of  bed  instantly.  The 
person,  young  or  old,  who  springs  up  instantaneously  after 
awaking,  will  awake  the  next  morning  a  little  earlier  than 
before,  and  the  next  a  little  earlier  still,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  any  individual  may  rise  as  early  as  he  pleases.  I 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  waking  when  1  please,  that  is. 
after  a  lew  days'  trial;  nor  does  it  take  long  to  form  tho 
habit  when  we  are  once  resolute, — a  strong  will  is  equal  to 
almost  anything.  It  docs  not  take  so  long  to  break  up  old 
btblts,  and  form  new  ones,  as  ind.lent  people  affect  to 
believe.  If  we  are  free,  as  God  our  Creator  made  us,  we 
can  very  soon  form  any  habits  which  we  believe  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  perform,  and  custom  will  attach  us  to  them,  and 
make  everything  easy  and  natural,,  and  even  pleasurable. 


Tiikrk  is  no  power  in  the  wisdom  of   the   insincere,^— 
Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd. 


I'niFNDsmp  is  necessary  to  our  happiness  here:  and  built 
on  Christian  principles,  upon  which  only  it  can  stand,  is  a 
thing   even  of   i  inctiou; — for  what   is  that  love 

which  the  Holy  Spit  it,  speaking  by  St.  .lohn,  so  much  in- 
culcates, but  friendship?  The  which  deserves 
tho  name:  a  love  which  can  toil,  and  watch,  and  deny 
itself,  and  go  to  death  far  its  brother.  Worldly  friendship 
is  ■  I  compared  with  this;  and  even  this  union 
of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  would  suffer,  in  my  mind  at 
could   I   think  it  were  only  coeval  with  our  earthly 

mansions. Cow  per. 
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NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE. 

II. 

11  n  inc.  in  our  former  paper,  referred  to  the  appa- 
rent origin  of  the  N  t  «  si-apkr,  we  have  to  encounter 
mi  immense  interregnum,  before  we  can  again  trace 
the  object  of  oar  inquiry.  When  it  doe»  again  be- 
come riaibfe,  we  Bad  it  on  nearly  the  same  toil  as 
where  it  waa  first  discoverable. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  being  engaged  in  an  important 
war  with  the  Turks,  the  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 
■applying  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  occasional 
accounts  of  the  naval  and  military  operations  of  the 
Republic,  by  means  of  written  sheets,  which  were  de- 
posited at  particular  places,  where  they  were  acces- 
sible to  any  one  desirous  of  learning  the  news,  upon 
the  payment  of  a  small  piece  or  coin,  called  the 
gaxetu, — a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  transferred 
to  tin-  newspaper  itself.  A  file  of  these  written 
tian  papers  (which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acta 
liiurna,  were  published  under  the  inline. liate  direction 
of  the  Government),  of  the  earliest  date  of  their 
publication,  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  the  public 
libraries  of  Florence  ;  and  some  of  the  most  ancient 
printed  newspapers  may  be  seen,  in  good  preservation, 
at  Vein.  e. 

The  written  Gateta.nl  length,  came  to  be  published 
regularly,  at  intervals  of  u  month  apart;  but  such 
was  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetian  government,  as  to 
the  further  extension  of  political  writings,  that 
although  the  art  of  printing  was  becoming  generally 
Known  (and,  in  iis  early  days,  was  nowhere  practised 
in  greater  perfection  than  in  Venice),  a  printed  news- 
paper was  forbidden,  and  the  Venetian  Gazeta  con- 
tinued to  be  distributed  in  manuscript,  at  a  period 
when  printing  had  been  invented  upwards  of  a 
century  '.  Upon  the  application,  however,  of  that  art 
to  the  Venetian  newspaper,  all  Christendom  become 
indebted  to  the  Republic  for  political  information, — a 
circumstance  which  will  excite  the  less  surprise,  when 
we  call  to  mind,  that  at  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, her  ships  traversed  every  known  sea,  and  her 
maritime  power  gave  her  a  prominent  place  in  the  list 
of  nations.  In  Blount's  Glossographia  (published 
at  the  early  purt  of  the  seventeenth  century),  the 
word  "Gazette"  is  defined  as  "  a  certain  Venetian 
coin,  scarce  worth  one  farthing;  also  a  bill  of  news, 
or  short  relation  of  the  general  occurrences  of  the 
time,  printed  most  commonly  at  Venice,  anil  thence 
dispersed  every  month  into  most  parts  of  Christen- 
dom." 

The  extension  of  this  species  of  knowledge  at 
length  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Holy  Sec  ;  for,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  written 
newspapers  having  appeared  in  several  cities  in  Italy, 
they  were  formally  prohibited  in  that  country,  by  I 
Papal  bull  issued  by  the  above-named  pontiff.  Mean- 
while, England  had  early  followed  the  example  of 
Venice,  in  giving  to  the  public  partial  intelligence  of 
the  prepress  of  affairs  of  great  national  importance. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  minister,  "  the  wise  and  prudent 
Burleigh,"  projected,  in  1588,  a  printed  newspaper, 
which  he  called  The  English  Mercurie,  with  the  design 
of  conveying  correct  information  to  the  people,  and 
to  relieve  them  from  the  alarms  caused  by  false 
reportn,  during  the  continuance  of  the  renowned 
SpauWh  Armada  in  the  English  Channel.  These, 
however,  were  nothing  more  than  extraordinary 
gazettes,  published  from  time  to  time,  as  that  pro- 
found statesman  judged  needful,  and  less  frequently 
as  the  danger  abated. 

But  the  appetite  for  news  thus  created,  never  sub- 


sided in  this  country;  and,  within  n  few  years,  the 
metropolis  had  no  lack  of  "  Mercurios,'  "  CorantOS.'' 
"  Gazettes," mod  "Dranudo."     in  August,   1622,  a 

regular  weekly  newspaper  was  established  m  Loudon, 
entitled  The  Certain  News  of  this  Present  Week  ■  and 
rery  shortly  after,  appeared  the  Weekly  Courant,  and 
several  other  journals.  The  breaking  out  of  Un- 
civil War  between  Charles  the  r'irst  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, was  an  occasion  of  a  large  increase  in  political 
writings,  and  newspapers  now  became  very  numerous 
in  England.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  a  Provin- 
cial newspaper  is  in  1C39,  in  which  year  one  wua 
published  by  Robert  Barker,  at  Newcastle,  but  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  continued. 

We  must  here  interrupt  our  narrative  of  English 
newspapers,  to  mention  the  origin  of  journalism  in 
Prance,  A  physician  of  Paris,  named  Renaudot,  re- 
sorted  to  the  novel  expedient  of  collecting  ne> 
amuse  his  patients,  and  by  acquiring  considerable 
reputation  as  a  news-collector,  he  greatly  increased 
his  practice.  As,  however,  the  seasons  wen-  not 
always  sickly,  he  considered  that  he  might  turn  bis 
talents  and  his  collected  treasures  to  better  account 
by  supplying  every  week  to  his  former  patients  some 
fugitive  sheets,  which  should  contain  the  news  of 
various  countries.  He  obtained  an  exclusive  priv  i 
for  this  in  1632,  and  thus  established  newspaper  lite- 
rature in  France. 

To  return  :  the  distractions  which  rent  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  produced,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  a  host  of  ephemera!  party-writ 
not  only  in  matters  of  state,  but  also  of  religion.  At 
that  period,  each  party  had  its  Diurnals,  Mrrcurics, 
and, other  periodical  publications;  and  even  after  the 
Royalist  party  had  been  disabled  from  longer  wield- 
ing the  sword  against  their  successful  antagonista, 
they  continued  to  attack  the  usurper's  government 
with  the  pen  :  nor  could  Cromwell  put  a  stop  to  their 
effusions,  although  every  expedient  was  respited  to 
to  suppress  them,  and  the  vendors  severely  punished. 
We  may  here  subjoin,  as  evidence  of  their  boldness, 
a  curious  passage  which  occurs  in  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed Royalist  papers,  called  The  Man  in  the  Moon, 
bearing  date  the  4th  of  July,  1G-19,  a  few  months  only 
after  Charles's  martyrdom  : 

"  A  hott  combat  lately  happened  at  the  Salutation 
Taverne,  in  Holburne,  where  some  of  the  Common- 
wealth \ermiu,  called  soldiers,  had  sei/.ed  an  Ama- 
zonian virago,  named  Mrs.  Strosse,  upon  a  suspicion 
of  being  a  Loyalist,  and  selling  The  Man  in  the  Moon ; 
but  she,  by  applying  beaten  pepper  to  their  eves,  dis- 
armed them,  and  (with  their  mm  swordes)  forced 
them  to  askc  her  forgiveness,  and  down  on  their 
mary-bones,  and  pledge  a  health  to  the  King,  and 
confusion  to  their  masters,  and  so  honourably  dis- 
missed them."  "  Oh  !"  [adds  the  loyal  news-writer], 
"  for  20,000  such  gallant  spirits,  when  you  see  that 
one  woman  can  beat  two  or  three.' 

At  this  period,  a  public  news-writer  was  appointed 
by  Cromwell, — one  Marchmout  Needham, —  who  was 
esteemed  a  clever  controversialist.  At  th  Restora- 
tion, this  man  was  discharged  by  the  Council  ol  State 
from  his  post,  and  two  others,-  Gilei  I'rury  and 
Henry  Muddiman,  were  appointed  in  bit  mom.  It 
was  the  duty  of  these  individuals  to  publish  two 
authorized  newspapers  in  each  week,  under  the  title 
of  the  Parliamentary  Intelligencer,  and  Mrrruriut  Pub- 
licus.  These  wen-  continued  till  August,  lCfiiS,  when 
the  noted  Roger  I,  Estrange  obtained  the  appointment 
of  sole  patentee  for  the  publication  of  intelligence  % 
and  he  continued  the  two  publications  above  alluded 
to,  under  the  titles  of  the  Intelligencer  and  The  Sewet, 
until  the  close  of  ltioj  ;   when,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
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bcr  in  thut  year*,  a  regular  official  Gazette  *w 
published  at  Oxford,  and  has  been  continned,  under 
the  nunc  of  the  London  Gaiettt,  to  the  pretest  time. 

•  A  '  frit  published  il  ()«furd,  Au.  I  I,  under 

i In-   auihoiiiy  hi   (  luilri  ilte  First,  but  iu  publicsuon   wu  soon 

[to  be  (unturned. J 


JUGGLER*. 


In  the  Mercure  de  Franco*,  there  is  a  very  curioui  a>  i 

of  experiment-  made  at   Naples  In   dlaoOTM  the  mean*  by 

h  Jugglers  have  appeared  to  be  inoombuatible.    They 

nplutel)  discovered,  and   chnHy  to  con-i-t, 

(lr>t,   in   gradually  habituating  the  akin,  the  mouth,  throat, 

.ml  itomach,  to  great  degree*  of  heat ;  second,  in  rabbins 
the  -km  with  hard  -nap,  and  in  covering  the  tongue  with 
har.l  -nap,  and  over  that  with  a  layer  of  powdered  sugar. 
Hv  these  mi  aim,  the  professor  at  Naples  it  enabled  to  walk 

ovrr  1 1 u '.  1 1 1 1 1 : '  '  mis,  lii  lake  into  Ins  mouth  boiling  nil,  and 
to  wash  his  hands  in  melted  lead.  The  mirurles  of  several 
saints,  the  numerous  escapes  from  the  lory  ordeal,  and  the 
trieks  now  played  bj  the  Hindoo  Jugglers,  ere  thus  per- 
teeth  explained,  and  all  these  prodigies  may  be  performed 
fortnight  by  any  apothecary's  apprentice. — Life  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

'  No  further  reference  is  Riven  than  that  the  part  rtad  was  May 
to  Sep  iber. 


To  sow  in  t\\f  temperate  zone  and  reap  beyond  the  tropics, 
is  a  somewhat  singular  thing,  yet  is  constantly  done ;  for 
tin-  greet  B  lal  India  ships,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  who 
Brat  introduced  the  practice,  have  small  gardens  in  wooden 
<  on  their  -Urns,  w  here  the  seed,  acted  upon  by  a  heat 
increasing  daily,  shoots  in  a  surprisingly  rapid  manner. 
In  these  the  number  of  crops  in  a  year  aro  inoro  numerous 
than  in  an\  -pit  on  earth,  tor  the  gardeners,  if  so  minded, 
can  command  almost  any  temperature. 


THE     HOT    SUMMER. 

T.ODD  is  the  Summer's  busy  song, 
The  smallest  breasts  eaa  hud  a  tongue, 
While  Insects  of  each  tiny  sjsjsj 
Qrow  tearing  with  their  melodise. 
Till  noon-day  with  its  blistering  breath 
Pervades,  and  dear  dies,  still  as  death. 

The  bust  noise  of  man  ami  brute 

Is  mi  a  sadden  lost  end  mute; 
Kven  the  brook  that  leaps  along 
Seems  weary  of  it-  bubbling  sang, 

The  breeze  i-  -tnpt,  the  lazy  liougb 

Hath  not  i  leaf  thai  dances  now  i 
The  cricket  on  the  bank-  is  dumb, 

The  very  Hies  forget  tn  hum. 

llawkwreil  ami  groundsel's  tanning  downs 

Unruffled  keep  their  seedy  cruu  a-., 

And  iu  the  over  heated  air, 

Not  one  light  thing  is  BosJing  tbore; 

Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye 

The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by. 
Until  the  sun  slopes  in  the  west, 

lake  weary  traveller,  jrlad  to  n-t. 
On  pillowed  elnud-  of  many  hue-; 
Then  nature'-  voice  its  fay  renews, 
And  check. -red  Bold  and  grassy  plain 
Hum  with  their  Summer  songs  again, 
(iiii'in  In  the  day's  det  line 

Whose  setting  sniitisema  coolly  shine | 

As  welcome  tn  day's  feeble  powers, 
As  tailing  dews  to  thirsty  flowers. 


Tiik  shepherd  that  bragged  to  the  traveller  »1m  asked  him 
what  weather  it  was  like  10  be,  thai  it  should  be  what 
weather  pleased  him,  atwl  made  it  good  by  saving,  that  it 
sliunld  be  what  weather  pleased  God,  and  what  pleased  Qod 
should  plea-e  luin.  said  an  excellent  thing  ill  rude  language, 
and  knew  enough  to  make  him   the  happiest  person  in  the 

weill,  if  he  made  ■  right  use  of  it. Courtknays  Life  of 

Sir  William  Temple. 


I  UK  USES  OF  LEARNING. 

Learning,  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  contribute  to 
many  great  and  noble  ends,  and  may  be  called  bj  t„ 
the  assistance  of  Religion,  as  it  is  often  ; 
employed  against  it;  it  is  of  use  to  display  the  great- 
ness, and  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  Almight 
explain  the  dillu  ultie*  and  enforce  the  proofs  of 
Religion.  And  the  small  udvances  that  can  be  n 
in  scieuce,  are  of  themselves  some  proof  of  a  future 
state,  since  they  show  that  God,  who  can  be  supposed 
tn  make  nothing  in  vum,  has  given  us  faculties  evi- 
dently superior  to  the  business  of  this  present  world. 
And  this  is  perhaps  one  reason,  why  our  intellectual 
powers  are  in  tin-  life  of  so  great  extent  as  they  ore. 
But  how  little  reason  have  wc  to  boast  of  our  know- 
ledge, when  we  only  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  surfaces 
of  things!  when  the  most  arrogant  philosopher 
knows  not  how  a  grain  of  corn  is  generated,  or  why 
a  stone  falls  to  the  ground  !  But  were  our  knowledge 
far  greater  than  it  is,  let  us  yet  remember  that  good- 
ness, not  knowledge,  is  the  happiness  of  man  !  The 
day  will  come,  it  will  come  cpiickly,  when  it  shall 
profit  us  more  to  have  subdued  one  proud  thought, 
than  to  have  numbered  the  host  of  Heaven. — 
Johnson. 


OUR  CATHEDRALS. 

For  my  port,  I  am  old-fashioned  cnongh  lo  prefer 
God's  sanctuary  to  a  room,  and  the  prayer-  of 
Church  to  any  of  recent  date.  They  chime  in  with 
our  everlasting  sympathies.  I  love,  too,  with  special 
love,  an  old  cathedral  i  all  its  inspirations  arc  hea- 
venly ;  I  seem  to  tread  on  holy  ground, — "  the  pil- 
lared arches  over  my  head,  and  beneath  my  feet  the 
bones  of  the  dead."  I  love  its  "  long-drawn  aisles  and 
fretted  vaults  ;"  its  clusters  of  arches,  so  like  the 
sacred  grove  in  the  Jewish  temple,  and  whose  forms 
the  art  of  man  has  haply  borrowed  from  the  sylvan 
beauties  of  nature.  I  love  the  subdued  mellow  light 
which  streams  through  painted  gloss,  where  angels 
and  archangels,  and  all  the  company  of  heaven,  and 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  holy  men  of  yore,  are  em- 
blazoned in  bright  array. 

I  love  to  worship  when  and  where  my  fathers  wor- 
shipped ;  and  to  feel  that  every  scroll,  every  stone, 
eiery  relic  of  bygone  days,  is  the  outward  and  visible 
emblem  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  per- 
petuated in  the  Church,  and  through  her  ordained 
ministers  appointed  to  be  preached  until  time  itself 
shall  be  no  more.  Bishop  nfter  bishop,  priest  after 
priest,  lie  buried  in  this  cathedral  *  ;  since  the  earliest 
among  them  had  knelt,  and  prayed,  and  blessed  his 
flock,  on  the  very  spot,  perhaps  where  I  then  stood, 
I  knew  that  a  thousand  years  had  become  as  one 
day:  but  the  same  everlasting  Gospel  which  they 
preached  was  in  my  hand  ;  the  same  prayers,  the 
same  songs  of  praise  rose  up  on  high  ;  and  glory 
was  ascribed  to  the  same  Triune  Jehovah,  "  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  -bull  be,  « 
without  end.'  The  same  apostolical  exclamation, 
with  which  the  Book  of  Life  closes,  sealed  our  as 
to  the  same  things, — nothing  added,  nothing  taken 
away.  But  bow  did  that  word  resound  in  my  ears? 
Not  in  the  unmeaning  lifeless  form  which  modern  in- 
novation bos  substituted  for  ancient  practice  :  it  rose 
and  fell  in  accents  loud,  solemn,  and  universal ;  ac- 
cents which  every  voice  might  have  responded  to, 
every  car    Beard,   and    every  heart   felt   to   its  inmost 

core,  throughout  that  immense  edifice. L'npvbliiheA 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland. 

*   Christ-Church  Cathedral,  Dublin 
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THE  TOWN  OF  BOULOGNE,  IN   1KWCE. 
Thk  French  town i  :  '.:ni-  am 

that    it  to  My,  Boulogne  upon   (In- -v>  a    U    it    il  often 

I.  fur  tbe  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  other 
places  uf  the  same  name,  U  situated  upon  the 
uorthem  coast  of  Franco,  uhout  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  the  Cup  ile  Gri»  Ncz,  or  the  promontory  formed 
by  the  sudden  turn  to  the  southward,  which  the 
French  coast  takes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of 
Calais.  Under  the  ancient  division  of  France,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Houlonnois,  a  small  district  in  the 
province  of  l'lrardy.  at  present  it  is  comprised  within 
the  department  known  by  the  name  of  ti 
Calais,  or  Strait  of  Calais.  It  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  portions,  called  the  Upper  and  the  1 
town,  which  ore  connected  by  a  long  steep  street. 
The  latter  is  in  a  level  plain  close  upon  the  sea,  and  is 
washed  hy  the  little  river  Kianne  ,  the  former  stands 
on  a  neighbouring  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that  stream. 

Thnt  Boulogne  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  is  un- 
doubted ;  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Gesoriacum,  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  a  geographer  who  flourished  during  the 
earlier   half  of  the   first    century.      It  was  then   com- 

d  within  the  territory  of  the  Morini, — •■  the  most 
remote  of  men," — as  Virgil  styles  thero, — who  sub- 
mitted to  Julius  Casar,  when  lie  held  the  command 
in  <»aul  ;  and  there  was  nothing  on  t!  e  coaal  of  the 
Belgic  division  of  that  country  better  known  than  its 
harbour.  It  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  to  have  hern  of  Gallic 
origin  ;  soon  alter  their  arrival,  it  became  the  prin- 
cipal port  through  which  they  maintained  their  com- 
munications with  Britain.  Indeed,  some  have  identi- 
fied it  with  the  famous  Partus  Itius,  from  which  Julius 
Caesar  sailed  on  his  expeditions  for  the  invasion  of 
our  country,  and  from  which,  he  himself  tell-  us, 
"  was  the  most  convenient  passage  to  Britain,  of 
about  thirty  miles;"  but  others,  and  among  them 
the  antiquary  Camden  and  the  geographer  lVAnvillc, 
think  that  the  small  town  of  Witsand  or  Wissan,  to 
the  south  of  Gesoriacum,  better  answers  the  de- 
scription. 

It  was  on  the  sea-shore  at  Gesoriacum  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  displayed  his  childish  vanity,  when, 
having  assembled  an  army  for  the  pretended  conquest 
of  Britain,  he  drew  out  his  troops  and  arranged  his 
engines  of  war  as  if  for  the  immediate  attack  of  an 
enemy,  and  then  suddenly  ordered  his  men  to  gather 
up  the  shells  upon  the  beach,  and  fill  their  helmets 
and  their  vests  with  them,  saying  that  they  were 
"  the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  due  so  the  Capitol  and  the 
Falatium."  It  was  here,  too,  that  "  in  token  of 
victory,"  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  "  he  raised  a  very 
lofty  tower,  from  which,  as  from  a  l'haros,  lights  shone 
out  to  guide  the  courses  of  ships  in  the  night ,"  this 
became  a  remarkable  monument  in  after-ages.  When 
Caligula's  uncle  and  successor,  Claudius  Ciesar, 
carried  the  Roman  arms  into  Britain,  for  the  Brtt 
time  since  the  days  of  Julius  Cassar,  he  embarked  at 
Gesoriacum,  having  previously  escaped  from  ship- 
wreck twice,  in  endeavouring  to  make  the  passage  by 
sea  from    Italy.      Towards  the    dose   of  the    third 

iry,  when  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Franks 
in  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  ocean  called  for  an 
exertion  of  naval  strength  on  the  part  of  the  empire, 
Gesoriacum  was  chosen  for  the  station  uf  the  lie  man 
fleet;   ami  tie   command  of  it  intrusted  to  Carausius, 

gun  of  low  birth,  but  who  had  long  signalized 
his  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  his  valour  as  a  soldi  r.  The 
integrity  of  the  new  admiral  did  not,  however,  COT- 
rcspond  with  his  abilities ;  for  it  is  said  that  whan 


the  German  pirates  sniled   from  their  own  harbours, 
onfred  at  their  panaage,  but  that  he  diligently 
Intercepted  them  on  their  return,  and  appropriate 

m  ample  share  of  the  spoil  which  they 
had  acquired  The  wealth  of  Carausius  was  . 
dered  as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt  ;  and  Maximian, 
whom  Diocletian  had  associated  with  himself  in  the 
cares  and  dignity  of  the  government,  gave  orders  for 
his  death.  But  the  crafty  Belgian  had  foreseen  the 
severity  of  the    Kmperor,    and    he   contrived  to  elude 

his  punishment.     His  richea  had  enabled  him  to  he 

liberal,  and  hy  his  liberality  he  had  attached  to  Ml 
fortunes  the  float  which  he  commanded,  ami  secured 
the  harharians  in  his  interest.  From  the  port  of 
Gesoriacum  he  sailed  over  to  Britain,  persuaded  the 
legion  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guarded  the-  island,  to 
emhracc  his  party,  and  "  boldly  assuming,  with  the 
imperial  purple,  the  title-  of  Augustus,  defied  the 
justice  and  the  arms  of  his  injured  sovereign," 

The  British  Kmperor  Carausius  maintained  his 
authority  as  an  independent  monarch  in  the  proi 
which  he  had  usurped  for  the  space  of  seven  \- 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  he  preserved 
ssion  of  Gesoriacum  and  the  adjacent  country. 
"His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  com- 
manded the  months  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Rhine, 
ravaged  the-  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  diffused  beyond 
the-  columns  of  Hercules  the  terror  of  his  name. 
Under  his  command,  Britain,  destined  in  a  future  age 
to  obtain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  already  assumed  its 
natural  nnd  respectable  station  of  a  maritime  power." 
zing  the  fleet  of  Gesoriacum,  he  had  deprived 
his  master  of  the  means  of  pursuit  and  revenge  ;  but 
when  the  Ca:sar  Constantius  Chlorus  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  Maximum  to  a  share  of  the  imperial  power, 
he  quickly  took  measures  for  reducing  the  usurper  to 
obedience.  His  first  enterprise  was  against  Gesoria- 
cum ;  the  town  was  blockaded,  and  a  stupendous 
mole,  raised  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  inter- 
cepted all  hopes  of  relief.  The  place  surrendered 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  a  cemsiderahli-  part 
of  the  naval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers. 

Not  long  alter  this  event,  the  name  of  Bononia  was 
substituted  for  that  of  Gesoriacum.  The  common 
supposition  is,  that  the  chanire  took  place  about  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  son  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,  whom  \\e  have  mentioned  above.  To  the 
appellation  Bononia,  was  often  added  the  epith 
Oceancnsis,  or  "  maritime,"  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing this  town  from  the  Italian  Bononia, — now 
called  Bologna.  In  the  year  -Hi.'*,  we  read  of  an 
Earl  of  Boulogne  who  ruled  over  a  considerable  tract 
of  territory  adjacent  to  the  teiwn.  In  881,  the 
Northmen,  who  had  ravaged  Flanders,  and  the 
coast  of  Picardy,  laid  siege  to  Boulogne-,  and  having 
entirely  razed  its  ancient  walls,  which  from  their  ex- 
ceeding height  had  occasioned  the  town  to  be  at 
times  called  Ihiut-mtir  or  llmtlt-mur,  massacred  great 
part  of  its  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  age  or 
From  the  date  of  that  melancholy  catastrophe, 
until  1227,  it  was  in  a  gnat  measure  abandoned  ;  but 
in  that  year,  Philip  Earl  of  Boulogne-,   uncle-   to  King 

Louis  the  Eleventh,  reatand  its  walls,  divided  the 
upper  from  the  lower  town,  and  strengthened  the 

former  by  the  erection  of  a  castle  upon  its  eastern 
side,  and  also  of  a  well-fortified  tower  at  a  little 
distance  from  it.  Provision  being  thus  made  for 
their  security  against  future  assaults,  the  inhabitants 
w.  re-  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  teeing  their  town 
flourish  one  e-  more  ;  but  Philip  disappointed  their 
expectations  by  displaying  a  preference  for  Calais, 
a  hah  he  fortified  with  care    cleansing  and  dcepeuiug 
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its  harbour,  erecting  a  strong  castle  for  its  <1. 1 
inuking  it  tin-  place  of  his   continual  residi  n(  e  ,   ami. 
in  -liiui,  affording  every  possible  encouragemei 

c  ami   prosperity  as   a  maritime  ami  i  oin- 

i.il  town. 
The  capture  of  Calais  by  the  English,   in    I 

n-il  Boulogne  i"  its  former  Important 

: r 1 1 -  tin    frontier-town  of  tin'  French  territ 
ami  the  only  fortress  which  could  inly  from 

the    incursions  of  the  English,  on  the  side  n< 
Calais.     On  this  account,  its  fortil  con- 

siderably enlarged  and  strengthened  by  K 111-4  <!- 
the  Sixth  j  11  numerous  garrison  was  gem  rally  Kept 
there,  and  its  harbour  being  much  resorted  to,  the 
(own  soon  grew  rich  and  flo  The  English 

garrison   at   Calais    made    frequent    sallies    in! 

kibourhood,  and  in  the  year  1488  our  King  Henry 
the  Seventh  attacked  it  with  a  powerful  army ;  hut 
hi  raised  the  siege  before  anything  decisive  had  been 

mplished,  there  having  In  the  mean 

while  concluded  between  bhn  and  the  French  monarch, 
Henry  was  a  prince  mm  h  more  desirous  of  amassing 

Ore  than  of  Subduing  provinces;  he  see  111  s  never 
to   have    seriously  meditated   ■   rupture  with    France, 

but  to  hive  been  driven  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 

t.i   prepare    for    it.      He  returned  home    "  with  1  -oilers 
amply  tilled,   hut   amid  the  murmurs   of  the  toll 
and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  nation,"  with 
whom    a  war  against    France  on   almost   any  pi 

never  failed  in  these  early  ti,  highly  popular. 

The  feelings  nf  the  troops,  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  plunder,  were  not  entitled  to  much  respect  ;  hut 
they  gave  Henry  some  trouble,  as  llolinshcd  tails  us. 
and  were  not  appeased  without  exertion. 

Whilst  the  oomaisshaaii  (to  use  the  words  of  that 

chronicler)  were  communing  of  peace  on  the  marches  of 

Kruiu-e,  the  King  of  England  was  arrived  at l 

whenso  alter  all  things  vers  prepared  lbs  such  ajoumio 

he  removed  in  lours  battels  forward,  till  b< 

ilie  towns  of  Bullosa*,  and  there pMobed  his  tents  before 

it  111  a  convenient  place  for    his  purpose,  meaning  to  assaile 

the  towns  with  his  whole  force  and  pul 

In  this  intention,  however,  Henry  did  not  persist; 

For  there  was  such  a  strong  garrison  of  warlike  souldiers 
within  that  fortress,  and soon  ptonlie  of  artillerie  and  ne- 
oessarie  munitions  of  antra  that  the  losse  of  Englishmen 
assaulting  the  lOWBS  (as  was  doubted)  should  be  greater 
to  the  realm*  of  England  than  the  gaining  thereof  should 
bo  profit,    llowheit,  the  ds  f  the  lung's  butt 

ike  the  uals  and  hem.     Hut  when 

evcric  man  was  ve  (he  assault,  a  sadden  rumor 

11  the  annie  that  peace  w-.is  eoneluded;  which  brute, 
as  it  was  pleasant  to  the  Frenchmen  so  was  it  displeaaaat 
to  the  Englishmen,  kaaanae  Iks)  wat  i  readie  at 

all  times  to  set  on  their  enemies,  and  brought  into  great 

oil  ami  gains  to  have 
fallen   to  their   lots   of   their    enemies'    goods,    beside    the 

■us   fame,  of  renowned  Victoria.     And  therefore  to  be 
defrauded   here, it'  by  an    unprofitable   peace,   they  were  in 
great  fume  and  verte  augrie;   and  namclie,  for  that  diverse 
of  the   captains   to  set    themselves   and  their  band 
more    gorgeoualie    forward,    had   borrowed  targe  slim  1 
inouie,  and  for  the  rcpaiincut  badmorgage  I 
,    and    some   happilie    had    male 
thereof,  trusting! 

journie.     Whei  led  with  this  sudden  conclusion 

of  peace,  thej  sp  oth  of  the  king  and  h 

But  the  king  like  a  wise  prince  asswaged  their  displi 
in  part  with  excusing  the  matter,  alleaging  what    los-. 
bloodshed  was  like  to  insue,  iptsins  and  souldiers, 

if  the  assault  should   ha\  von   10  the   uttc. 

esjieeuillie  sith  the  town  was  s>  well  furnished  with  men 
and  munitions.  When  he  had  somewhat  appeased  their 
minds  with  these  and  inanio  other  reasons,  be  returned 
backe  againe  to  Calis. 

Boulogne  continued  to  be  an  object  of  desire   to 
the  English,  and  when  Henry  the  Eighsh  joined  with 


ties  against  the  French   King, 
First,  I  <pt  was  1 

town.     He  sent  nn  army  across  the  seas  1 

Conduct    of  tie  :    Suffolk,    and    hi 

d  soon  afterwards,  tailing  to  Calais  on  the  l  ltd 

ot    July,    loll.    111a    (tup  Whose    sails  were 
doth  of  gold,  "  tis  if  finery  was  to  give  victory 

1  Turner.     On  tie- 

26th  of  July  he  was  present  at  tie  nally 

intending  the  conduct  of  it,  and  on  the  1  iih  of 

September  in  the  same  year  it  surrendered  to  him, 
as  the  French  say,  through  the  cowardice  of  the 
governor. 

There   is   extant   a  fragment  of  a  letter,  written 
during  the  continuance  of  this  siege,  by  Henry  to  his 
last  queen,  Catherine  Parr  ;  the  rest   of  the  e| 
was  accidentally  burnt   many  years  ago,   though  not 
until  after  the  whole  had  hern  published. 

The  cause  (says  the  king)  why  wo  have  been  det 
here  so  long,  your  said  servant  hath  hern  upon  I. 
sent  ran  by  him  good  newes  of  the  takynge  of  the  1  ■ 
w  hull,  no  doulit,  we  BBSBBS  have  done,  by  the  (jr 
before  this  tune,   hut   that  our   ;  I    p,,wder  is   aot 

r  .me  out  of  Flanders  as  we  thought  it  wolde;  within  two 
or  three  dayes  we  look  for  it  here,  ami  then  shortly  after  we 
trust  to  write  unto  you  sum  good  newest  and  ye(,  in  the 
mean  season,  wo  have  doone  somewhat  of  importance  ;  fur 
we  have  woonc,  and  that  without  any  losse  of  men.  the 
strongest  part  of  the  toune,  which  is  the  brayc  of  the  castell ; 
such  a  place,  and  of  such  Strength,  as  BOWS  that  WO  have  it 
in  our  hands,  we  thuike  foil  re  hundred  of  our  men  w  uhin  it, 
shall  be  ablo  to  keep  it  against  fourc  thousand  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  yet  it  is  much  weker  to  the  castell  side  theiiiie  it 
was  outward  to  us. 

The  last  seventeen  lines  of  this  letter  were  written 
by  the  king's  own  hand. 

At  the  closyngo  upp  of  these  our  letters,  the  bysyzing  of 
the  castell  aforenamed,  with  the  dike,  is  at  our  commando, 
ment,  and  not  like  to  be  recover!  by  the  Frenchmen  agayno 
as  we  trust,  not  doughting,  with  God's  grace,  but  that  the 
castell  and  townewdl  shortly  follow  the  same  trade;  for, as 
this  dave,  which  is  the  eighth  day  of  September,  we  begin 
thro  batcryse,  and  have  three  mynys  going  beside,  one 
which  hath  doone  his  execution  111  shaky ngu  and  tervngo 
oil' one  of  their  greatest  bulwarkes.  No  more  to  you  at  this 
ty  me,  sweetharte,  both  for  lacke  of  tyme  and  great  occupa- 
tion of  bysiness,  savynge  wo  pray  you  to  give,  in  oure  name, 
oure  heartie  blcssynges  to  all  oure  childrene,  and  recom- 
mendations to  our  cousin  Margett  and  the  rest  of  the  ladys 
and  gentolwoinen,  and  to  our  counsail.  Written  with  the 
hand  of  your  lovyngo  husbande,  Henry  R. 

"  The  king's  taking  the  trouble  to  write  this,  its 
recollections,  and  the  kind  style,"  says  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  "  arc  not  the  acts  of  a  stern  tyrant.  The 
expression  '  all  out  children,'  which  manifestly  alludes 
to  Ptinahnth.  ns  without  her  the  phrase  would  have 
been  '  both,'  favour;-  Thevct  s  report  of  his  relenting 
sentiments  towards  Anne  Boleyn." 

On  a  tour  into  Kent,  I  visited  the  ancient  family  mansion 
of  Hardres,  near  Canterbury,  and,  among  a  variety  of  relics 
which  were  shown  to  me  as  an  attestation  of  its  departed 
splendour,  1  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  sight  of  a 
warlike  trophy,  which  the  founder  of  the  family.  Sir  William 
Hardie  I  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  an  honorary 

gratuity  fel  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne.  It  was 
one  of  the  gates  of  that  town,  composed  of  wood,  with 
transverse  braces,  well  studded  with  iron  nails,  and  a  small 
wicket-door  connected  to  it.  When  I  saw  it.  it  stood  in  the 
coach  house,  by  the  side  of  the  tattered  remains  of  the  body 
of  a  very  old  tamily-ooach.     The  isjt  was  at 

the  critical  time  when  all  the  1  filial  furniture, 

lsteads,  books,  &r.,  were 
in, — the  gt  lognc  was 

•   bo   included   in   the   sale,  but  by  whom  it  was  pur- 
1,  or  where  it  is  deposited,  I  am  now  left  to  find  out. 

The  writer  then  suggests  the  probability  that 
the  common  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Boulogne   Gate,  which,  as  the  trophy  of  an 
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English  victory,  may  have  been  thus  popularly  com- 
mi- m orated  ;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  ho  katnUflce 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  with  Boulogne  Mouth,  or  the  en- 
trance  iuto  the  harbour  of  Boulogne,  just  as  anti- 
quaries have  Identified  the  modem  Bag  of  NaiU  with 
a  group  of  ancient  Bacchanals. 

dognc  was  not  restored  to  France  until  1550, 
when  its  cession  formed  an  article  of  the  treaty  can- 
eluded  between  our  Edward  the  Sixth  and  the  French 
monarch,   Henry  the  Second.     Soon  afterwards   the 

r  town  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  tin-  ner 
teem  strengthened  by  towers  and  other  work*  ;  but 
these  were  nearly  all  demolished  in  1 087.  The 
history  of  Boulogne  from  that  period  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  is  destitute 
of  any  interest,  but  at  the  hitter  period  it  rose  into 
importance  from  having  been  made  the  rendezvous  of 
the  grand  army  with  which  Buonaparte  announced 
his  iutention  of  invading  England.  The  flotilla 
which    he    had    assembled    in    the    port    was    twice 

Iced  j  once  by  Nelson,  in  1801,  and  again  in 
1804,  by  Admiral  Keith,  but  on  neither  occasion  with 
much  success. 


Since  the  return  of  |>eace,  Boulogne  has  greatly 
increased  anil  improved  ;  it  has  become  a  place  of 
frequent  resort  to  our  countrymen,  and  has  indeed 
been  adopted  as  a  pennanent  residence  by  many 
English  families.  The  Haute  Ville,  or  lTpi«T  Town, 
is  the  most  ancient  part  of  it ;  it  contains  the  Town 
Hall,  (of  which  and  its  tower  our  l.ngraving  give*  I 
view,  as  well  as  of  the  Market-place,)  the  Castlr,  the 
Ball  of  Justice,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
lower  town,  or  Basse  Ville,  is  the  more  populous;  it 
is  principally  inhabited  by  merchants  and  those  con- 
nectcd  with  the  trade  of  Boulogne.  The  present 
harbour  is  very  inconvenient  and  difficult  of  ao 
and  the   much   greater  advantages  which    the  Roman 

town  oi  Qetoriacum  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  in  that 
respect,  have  been  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
the  sea  formerly  Bowed  much  farther  than  it  now 
indeed  that  it  washed  the  side  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Haute  Ville  Mauds.  This  supposition  baa 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  at  the  close  ,>i  the 

ntury.  of  B  ring  to  which  the  cables  of  ships 
were  attached,  and  which  was  found  in  a  rock, 
forming  the  bottom  of  a  cave. 
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WOMF.V   OF    SCIO. 


Chios,  or  Scio.  2. 
In  a  former  Dumber*  we  pave  our  readers  a  general 
account  of  the  Island  of  Scio.  and  of  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  until  the  year  1822  j 
«e  now  proceed  to  describe  the  events  of  which  at 
that  time  it  became  the  theatre,  and  to  remark  upon 
its  condition  at  the  present  day. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1823  was  the  second  in 
the  open  war  which  the  Greek*,  carried  on  against 
the  Turks  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  their  freedom; 
and  its  commencement  was  marked  by  one  of  the 
most  tragical  catastrophes  recorded  in  history.  We 
mean  what  is  commonly  called  the  destruction  of 
Scio.  Ever  since  that  island  had  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks  its  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
markable for  th  ir  peaceable  habits  and  their  quiet 
submission  to  the  government  of  their  rolen  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  that  government  itself  had  been  equally 
remarkable  for  the  mildneM  with  which  it  was  ad- 
ministered. From  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Sciotcs  had  contrived  to  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
trality; they  were  often  implored,  and  even  menaced, 
by  their  countrymen,  but  they  refused  to  embark  in 
the  dangerous  struggle  and  run  the  risk  of  drawing 
*  See  Sattt'doy  Afu$a»in»,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  226 

Vol.  IX. 


down  upon  their  heads  the  heavy  vengeance  of  the 
Turks.  It  was  not  that  they  were  apathetic  on  the 
subject,  for,  as  the  natives  of  a  spot  where  education 
had  made  such  rapid  progress,  they  could  not  feel 
less  intcre-tcd  in  the  regeneration  of  Greece  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen;  but  they  were  influenced 
to  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  pursued  by  ninny 
causes  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  commercial  relations 
of  the  island  were  more  complicated  and  extensive 
than  those  of  any  other  territory  inhabited  by  the 
GnekS]  there  being  scarcely  a  capital  in  Europe 
which  did  not  contain  some  establishment  belonging 
to  its  merchants  ;  it  was  they  who  conducted  the 
valuable  trade  between  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
and  in  those  citic-  a  very  large  portion  of  their  wealth 
«.(-  locked  up. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  who  visited  the  island  in 
1818,  thus  explains  its  commercial  system  in  his 
Christian  Researches  : 

The  Sciotes  have  much  intercourse  with  other  places.    It 

I  'timrv  he  the  head  of  the  family  to  be  absent  four  or 

■rs  ;\t  vaifaai  cities  in  Europe,  such  as  London,  l.cg- 

horn.    Vienna.   Constantinople.    Moscow,    Odessa.      They 

always  leave  their  wives  and  children,  but  come  at  intertills 

to  spend  souio  time  with  them.    This  is  their  commercial 
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life.  There  mar  be  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Sctotss  now  in  Europe  in  this  way. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  island  WM  first  1  in  the 

1 .  when  tl. 
Ot  thecoaat  furnished  the  Agn,  or  governor,  with  a  pre- 
fer measures  of  violence  ;  and,  according  to  the 
favourite  poliey  of  the  Turks  towards  their  Christian 
anbjecta,  forty  of  the  elders  and  bishops  of  the  church 
were  instantly  seized  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  as 
hostages.  Fresh  troops  were  also  brought  over  from 
■  •ighbouriug  continent  of  Asia,  and  great  irregu- 
larities were  committed  by  these  lawless  bands  ;  yet 
the  peaceful  islanders  submitted  to  everything  for  a 
whole  year,  and  would  probably  have  gone  on  sub- 
mitting, but  for  an  unexpected  occurrence.  In  the 
month  of  March.  1822,  two  Greek  adventurers  from 
Samoa,  landed  with  a  scanty  array  of  followers  at 
different  |  -.in,  and  tailed  upon  the  people  to 

rise  against  their  oppressors  ;  but  those  of  the  elders 
who  were  still  at  liberty  (for  more   ho  i  re  in- 

stantly taken  by  the  Turks)  exhorted  their  brethren 
to  remain  firm  in  their  obedience,  and  no  rising  took 
place.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cowardice  and 
misconduct  of  the  Turks  soon  remedied  the  failure  ; 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  routed  by  the  Greek 
forces,  and  then  retreated  within  the  castle-walls, 
leaving  the  island  to  its  fate.  The  peasant*  now 
began  to  Join  their  victorious  countrymen,  a  general 
revolt  followed,  and  the  elders,  yielding  to 
or  themselves  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  multi- 
tude, established  a  provisional  government. 

The  course  of  tin  is  Boon  interrupted. 

Oil  the  23fd  of  April,  the  Ottoman  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  or  Great  Admiral,  of 
Turkey,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Scio  to  the  number 
of  fifty  ships  ;  and  its  arrival  was  instantly  followed 
by  the  departure  of  the  Samian  troops,  who  scrupled 
not  to  abandon  the  miserable  people  whom  they  had 
seduced,  or  rather  forced  into  revolt.  The  fleet  began 
at  once  to  bombard  the  town,  the  guns  of  the  castle 
also  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  Greek*,  al"l  at  the 
same  time  several  thousand  troops  were  landed  under 
its  walls.  "  From  this  moment."  -ays  Mr.  Blaquiere, 
"  until  the  last  direful  act,  Scio,  lately  so  great  an 
object  of  admiration  to  strangers,  presented  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  horror  and  dismay."  The  Turks  first 
massacred  every  soul,  whether  roan,  woman,  or  child, 
whom  they  found  in  the  town;  they  then  plundered 
it,  and  set  it  on  fire,  watching  the  flames  until  not  a 
house  was  left  untouched,  with  the  exception  of  the 
residences  of  the  foreign  consuls. 

The  details  given  to  me  afterwards,  (says  Mr.  Carii' 
Sciotes  who  had  escaped,  wore  enough  to  harrow  up  the 
D  •.  the  Turks,  exhausted,  sheathed 

at  times  tl.  .haiis,  anil. 

Iraea  00   lli  k   their   pipes  and  > 

e  of  a  few 
-.  they  rose  refreshed,  indiscrimi- 

naitlyalla  i  their  waj  day  brought 

little  reprieve;  the  niiH.nl  .r  the 

".own.  the  shores  and  the  rich  gi  adored 

escape  almost  impossible.     Mr.  Blaquiere  refers  to  an 
witness  of  the  in  pod  as  it  wi 

n  mirarle,  and  w '■  :    upon    the 

sion :■  What  a  spectacle  <1 ;  ant  on  this  lamentable 

occasion  !    On  v.  rued  my  eves,  nothing  but 

pillage,  murder,  sod  eonflagrat kiii  appeared.  While  some 
wore  occupied  in  plundering'  the  villas  of  rich  merchants, 

tmir  fire  to  the  villages,  tho  air  w 
with  t  ns  of  men,  women,  ami  children,  who 

wore  falling  under  the  swords  and  <!.. 

When  the  first  ebullitions  of  blind  rage  and  cruelty 
Turks  bethought   themselves  of  I 

.'.ting  their  interests 
as  well  a.  issions.     Accordingly,   instead  of 


killing  a11  without  distinction,  they  made  an  exception 

in    favour    of   young    women    and    bi  ys,    whom    they 
spared  only  that  they  might  afterwards  sell   th< 
slaves.      Above  forty  thousand  individuals  are  said  to 
have  been  massacred  or  thus  reserved  for  captivity, 

when    the    Pasha    turned    his    attention  tOWSJ 
who   had    tied   to  the   mountains  and   ! 
parts    of    the    interior;     in    these    retreat-    h.     could 
scarcely  hope  to  pursue   them  with  success,  and  1 
had  recourse,  thevafoic,  to  the  expedient  of  proclaim- 
ing an  amnesty.     The   stratagem   succeeded  ;    many 
thousands  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry,  who  might 
have  resisted  until  succours  should  arrive,  descended 
from  their  heights  upon  faith  of  the  Turkish  prom 
and  gave  up  their  arms.     They  were  immediate] 
to  death  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  - 
this  manner  is  computed  at  seven  thousand.      1 
enormities  were  then  pel  |  all   the    g 

attached  to  the  principal   families  in  the  island 
astle,  bein 

mation  upon  the  subject  of  hidden  | 

upon   by   threats   of   instant    death   and    pr. 

liberty,  they  were   compelled   to   reveal  all   that    they 

knew  concerning  the  property  uf  their  mast 

we  arc  told  that  in  almost  every  garden  there  were  to 

be  seen  pits  which  had   been  dug  by  the   gn 

querors,  in  the  hope  of  graspiug  the  riches  which  they 

believed  to  be  then 

hundred  of  these  gardeners  w 

board  the  -hips  ;    and  tli 

as  a  signal  to  the  governor  of  th 

stantiy  followed  the  example  thus  set   hiin.  and 

pended  the  whole  of  the  hostages — seventy  thn 

number — upon  gibbets  ere.  ted  for  I  ion. 

These  arts  of   barbarity  were    responded   to   in   the 

capital  of  the  Turkish  empire.    Mr.  Waddington,  who 
was  in  Constantinople  at  the  time,  ti  Us  us  tl 
1 8th  of  May,  sixteen  merchants  resident  in  that  city, 
table  in  character,  but  "  guilty  of  ha 

been  born  at    Scio,"  were    put    to    death. 

The  liritish  ambassador,  Lord  Strancfnrd,  inter- 
fered in  their  behalf  as  strongly  as  ought  be  permit- 
led   to  the  agent  of  a  foreign    power  ;    but  all 

effbrtt  them     were     unavailing.       Five     (lavs 

before  their  execution,  the  first  arrival   of  th 
captives  took  place;   and  the  sale  of  them  continued 
for  upwards  of  a  month,  accompanied  by  the  i 
mission  of  daily  brutalities.    But,  on  the  1  9th  of  June, 
an    order    came   down    to    the    slave-market    foi 
cessation  :   and  the  circumstances  which  are  believed 
to   have  occasioned  that  order  are,  as  Mr.  Wadding- 
t""  remarl  lar,  and  purely  oriental. 

The  island  of  Scio  had  been  granted,  many  \ 
to  ode  of  the  Sultanas*,  as  an  appropriation,  from  which 
derived   a    fixed    revenue,   and   title   of  inti  in    all 

matters  relating  to  polios  and  internal  ailmn.  The 

present  patroness  was  Asms  Sultana,  sister  ol  the  Sultan  ; 
and  that  amiable   priuoesi  il   two  hundred 

-  a  year,  besides  ossttsl  presents,  from  her 
nourishing  lnile  province;  when  sho  was  informed  of  its 

lion,  her  indignation  was  natural  and  ox© 
it  was  directed,  of  oourse,  .did.   the  Pasha  who 

commanded  the  fort,  and  the  Capital!  Pasha,  to  a 

conduct  the  chiefly  attributed  her  misfortune.    It  was  in 

vain  that  that  ollicer  selected  from  his  captives  sixty  young 
and  beautiful  maidens,  whom  he  presented  t.i  the  scrvii 
her  highness.     She  rejected  the  sacrifice  with  disdain,  and 
continued  her  remonstrances  against  the  injustice  and 
gality  of  reducing  rajahs  (as  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  are  styled)  to  slavery,  and  exposing  them  for  sale  in 
the  public  markets.    The  Sultan  at  length  yielded  to  her 
eloquence    or  her  im]K>rtunity;    a  license,  the  occasion  of 
hourly  brutalities,  was  suppressed,  and  wo  have  the  satis- 
faction of  believing  that  this  act  of  rare  and  unprecedented 
humanity  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a  won. 
■  lb  it  is,  a  lisisr,  cousin,  or  aunt,  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
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In  the  meanwhile,   Sclo  had  Wn  visited  by  the 
Greek  Beet,  which  arrived  "d   Its  loathern  co««t  in 

Horded  the  means  of 

ny  who  had  taken  refuge  m  the  moon- 

i  !rc<         uloi      landed    upon   the 

no  which  pre*  nted  it*  If  to  thefa 

■ui  h  as  "  no  pen  could  trace,  no  language  timid 

describe;"  for  several   milea   the  beach  was  strewn 

with  the  bodice  of  their  ill-fated  countrymen,  and  the 

survivors  who  came  down  to  be  taken  mi  board,  and 

who    were    neerlj    all    wounded,    looked    more    like 

than  human   beings.     The   Greek   fleet  did 

nut  rriiiiiin  long,  but  ii  ire  was  followed  by 

arrival   of    the   famous   Admiral    Miaulis,   who 

quickly  concerted  measures  for  punishing  the  Turkish 

as  ii  lay  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Si  in.     By  tbe 

aid  of  a  well  executed  stratagem  he  waa  maided,  not- 

with  the  cautiou  of  the  enemy,  to  send  two 

into  the  midst  of  them  |  one  of  these  was 

.1  from  tlii-  vessel  which  ii  attacked,  but  the 

i    stuck   close    tn    the    ('apitaii    Tasini's    ship,    and 

itrnction  of  that  officer  with  the  whole 
of  bis  crew. 
The  Summer  season  of  thin  eventful  year  waa  as 

fine    as    USUSj    at     Scio  ;    for    amid   all    the    desolation 

which  reigned  around,  Nature  still  poured  forth  ho 
richest  stores  with  the  same  profusion  which  she  was 
accustomed   to  display  in  this   beautiful  isle.     Few, 

ilideed,  were  (lure  to  enjoy  tin-  sweets  of  her  bounty  | 

ami  it  was  in  vain  that  the  orange-trees,  the  lemons, 
the  olives,  the  mulberries,  and  the  pomegranates  bent 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  burdens, — for  the  ripened 
fruit  was  left  to  rot  upon  the  boughs  where  it  grew 
for  want  of  hands  to  pluck  it. 

In  the  ruin  of  this  nourishing  little  province  an  in- 
jury almost  irreparable  was  intlieted  upon  the  cause 
Of  education  in  that  part  of  the  globe  to  which  it  bc- 
;  and  it  is  one,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in 
Which  that  cause  has  in  all  common  times  too  much 
need  of  constant  care  and  fostering  not  to  feel  very 
deeply  the  effects  of  extraordinary  violence.  In  our 
former  paper  on  Scio  we  mentioned  the  excellent 
College  which  flourished  in  the  capital;  "it  was  a 
nucleus  of  civilization,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  ' 
farlane,  "  for  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts  of 
the  Kgcaii,  and  1  have  met,"  adds  that  gentleman, 
"with  several  youa  educated  here,  but  now 

red  in  different  parts,  whose  literary  attainments 
were  far   from    contemptible."      We   referred    al- 
the  favourable  account,    given   by  Mr.  Jowett,    of  the 

progress  of  education  and  literature.     But  this  state 

of  things  is  now  wholly  altered  ;  or,  as  was  remarked 
in  the  Missionary  Register  for  January,  1823,  after  an 
allusion  to  Mr.  Jowett's  description,  Scio  has  suffered 
an  awful  change, — the  fine  city  which  he  witnessed  in 
1818,  has  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  learned  pro- 
rs  and  bishop  with  whom  he  took  Instructive 
counsel,  arc  driven  into  corners,  and  the  acute  and 
SBger  students  murdered  or  scattered  to  the  winds. 

The  appearance  which  it  presented  in  the  September 
of  1822,  is  will  pourtrayed  in  the  same  publication, 
in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,   by  one  of  their  agents. 

Melancholy  ami  utter  desolation,  (ho   says,)  has  befallen 

this  beautiful  anil  once  nourishing  island.    I  could  nut  have 

ived  without   being   an  eye-witness    that   ile.it met  ion 

oould  have  been  rendered  so  complete.  We  walked  through 

the  town,   which   was    handsome,  and   built  of   stone,  and 

found  the  houses,  the  churches. the  hospitals,  the  extensive 
college,  where  a  few   months  ago  six  or  seven  hundred 

youths  were  receiving  their  education,  one  mass  of  ruins. 
On  every  si.le  were  strew eil  fragment!  of  half-burnt  books, 
manuscripts,  clothes,  and  furniture :  and  what  was  most 
shocking  to  the  feelings,  numerous  human  bodies  nioulder- 


ipots  wh.  I.     Nothing  that  hail  lifo 

was  to  !»•  own  but  a  few  miserable  lialf-atarred  d  .g»  and 
eats.     Tbo   Milages  bavo  shared  the  hik  fate;  awl  of  a 
*%  there  rei 

moot  ili.t.i 
In  tie-  town  iias  escaped  hut  the  ooueu] 

nml  a  .  which  n 

burnt  without   hi;  I  ■  .. ,,!,,! 

sight  of  those  dreadful  effects  of  unbridled  human  passions, 
we  were  a  little  refreshed  by  visiting,  in  tbo  afternoon,  tbo 
country-house  of  tbe  British  viee-oonaul.  Signer  (iiudice, 
luring  tbe  asek  of  Scio.  humanely  received  all  the 
i  him  for  protection,  am] 
has  redeem*  i  .  ■:.  from  slavery,    He  ha«  a  httlo 

men  and  children,  hutted 

I  i  remises,  whom  he  feeds  at  his  own  ex- 

,  and  who.  under  the   British   Hag,   have   found  pro- 

iimidel    the    wreck   of    their    country.     There  are 

similar  establishment-  l  the  other  Eur. 

striates,    Their  bod,  at  preeent,  consist*  ettefly  of  the  figs 

and  grapes,  which  are  bow  common  ptopoity,  there  being 

BUS  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil;  but,  u- 
supply  will  loon  fail,  wo  have  since  our  return  commenced 
a  subscription  among  the  Kugbsb  residents  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  have  been  ever  ready  to  meet  similar  calls  upon 
their  charity  during  this  calamitous  period,  in  order  to  send 
them  |  supply  of  biscuit  and  Hour  for  the  winter  months. 
I  |  to  uitil,  on  the  part  of  the  Ilible  Society,  a  donation 

of  Greek  Testaments,  and  have  written  to  Smyrna  to  desire 
that  a  suilicient  number  of  copies  may  be  sent  to  furnish 
the  refugees,  both  at  the  British  and  other  consulates. 


The  library,  which  perished  during  the  bunting  of 
the  town,  was  a  valuable  one;  it  contained  several 
thousand  volumes,  which  had  been  collected  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  and  was,  iudeed,  spoken  of  as  the 
modern  Greek  library  in  existence.  The  col- 
lection of  mathematical  instruments  escaped  from  a 
singular  cause, — their  glittering  appearance  ;  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  booty,  and  were  carried  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  found  a  purchaser  in  one  of  the 
Frank  merchants  there  resident. 

Fourteen  years  have  now  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
this  catastrophe  ;  and  during  that  period  Scio  has 
only  in  a  small  degree  recovered  from  the  calamities 
which  then  befel  it.  Our  notices  of  its  internal  con- 
dition have  since  become  scanty,  for  in  its  ruined 
state  the  island  has  ceased  to  attract  those  frequent 
visits  which  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  were  so 
eagerly  paid  it  ;  and  travellers  now  for  the  most  part 
content  themselves  with  sailing  along  its  shores, 
through  the  strait  which  divides  them  from  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  and  there  gazing  upon  the  still  nu- 
ll attraction-  of  nature's  scenery.  Mr.  Mac- 
farlanc,  however,  has  described  the  appearance  of  tbe 
capital  and  the  villages  in  1827  j  when  he  estimated 
the  whole  Greek  population  of  the  island  to  amount 
to  about  I. 5.0(10.  He  found  some  Turks  dwelling  in 
wooden  built  houses  near  the  water  side. 

We  next  advanced,  fhosaytjto  the  Greek  quarter,  whoso 
former  beaut)  I  had  sn  often  heard  vaunted,  and  we  found 
a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation  that  chilled  our  hearts.  We 
walked  through  long  streets  that  no  longer  contained  any- 
thing but  ragged  -i.  ictons  of  houses  and   heaps  of  fallen 

y,  which  rendered  some  of  them  impassid 
and  weeds,  and  nettles,  were  growing  in  the  eret  ices  a( 
marble  halls,  in  the  churches,  in  the  but  lati  eota; 

and  to  give"  an  idea  of  the  utter  desolation  of  this  mice 
and  ]x>pulatcd  town,  we  started  u  co\  ey  of  | 
slrada  de  primati,  or  principal  street. 

Such,  however,  was  the  solidity  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  houses  had  been  built,  and  such  had 
been  the  excellence  of  their  construction,  that  in  spite 
of  the  agency  of  fire  and  tbe  Turkish  implements  of 
destruction,  the  principal  walls  of  many  buil.. 
mained  entire;  within,  of  course,  they  enclosed  ■ 
heaps  of  ruins,  but  stood  erect,  bare,  roofless,  and 
-moke-blackened, — "eloquent  in  reproach  of  the  bar- 
barous destroyers !" 
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The  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  islaud  was 
equally  saddening.  Of  the  twenty-one  mastic  villages 
which  from  Chandler's  time  had  been  happy  and 
floun>liiiit;.  all  won-  now  dc»troy<d,  or,  at  least, 
reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation.  Some  of  then 
might  be  seen  from  the  town,  nestled  among  their 
groves,  in  the  recesses  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountains; 
they  still  looked  pretty  at  a  distance,  but  a  mi 
approach  showed  that  they  MN  almost  deserted,  and 
that  the  houses  which  afar  off  had  worn  so  elegant  an 
aspect  were,  like  those  of  the  city ,  nothing  hut  skeleton 
walls.  The  field-  were  lying  \mculti\ati  d.  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  skirting  the  town,  in  which 
tables  were  being  raised  for  the  Turk-  ;  the  groves  of 
oliM-s,  of  lemons,  of  oranges  and  citrons, — the  palms, 
and  the  cypresses,  the  myrtles  and  the  jasmines 
(except  in  some  places  where  they  had  Ix-cn  burnt  or 
torn  tip  by  the  Turk-),  were  still  there,  hut  "gone 
Were  the  hands  that  culled  the  flowers."'  and  the  use- 
ful productions  of  nature  were  running  wild  for  want 
of  tending  and  cultivation. 

The  solitude  and  silence  that   reigned  throughout 
deeply  impre— ive.     Tlie  deserted   hones,   the  groves  and 
gardens,  seemed  to  say  to  their  former  possessors,  "  What 
ha\o   we  done  to  be  thus  abandoned?     Where  arc 
How  dreadful  would  he  the  res|Kinsc,— "  In  outcast  poverty 
— in  slavery — in  the  grave!  ' 

The  same  gentleman  who  has  drawn  this  melan- 
choly picture  relates,  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
several  talcs  of  misery  which  he  gathered  on  his 
journey  through  Asia  Minor,  all  having  their  origin 
in  the  "  destruction  of  Scio,"  and  all  calculated  to 
rouse  a  strong  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  miserable 
captives  so  rudely  torn  from  their  happy  home,  and 
scattered  abroad,  under  the  yoke  of  slavery,  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  authority 
of  the  custom-house  papers  is  referred  to  in  evidence 
bf  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  Greeks 
were  thus  carried  away. 

A  later  traveller  than  Mr.  Macfarlanc, — a  recent 
American  writer, — describes  the  appearance  of  the 
t'iwn  of  Scio,  from  the  water,  in  language  which 
offers  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  glowing  praises  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  earlier  visiters*. 

I  passeil,  he  says,  scarcely  musket-shot  distance  from 
what  was  once  the  beautiful  island  and  city  of  Scio— the 
garden  of  the  Levant,— the  earthly  paradise.  All,  all  was 
ruin  and  desolation !  Every  house  was  roolless  and  tcnant- 
Iom  !  Silence  reigned  everywhere  !  A  solitary  being  on 
an  ass,  travelling  along  the  lonely  beach,  was  all  that  I  saw 
of  life  in  Scio.  My  mind  sickens  as  it  dwells  on  the  dread- 
ful scene  and  its  attendant  horrors. 

Since  this  was  written  it  has  been  stated,  that 
the  present  Sultan  has  ordered  the  restitution  of 
all  the  property  and  estates  of  the  Sciotes  without 
reservation,  and  that  its  former  inhabitants,  or 
rather  the  scanty  number  of  those  who  are  alive 
and  at  liberty,  arc  fast  rct'irning  to  their  behead 
homes. 

Our  engraving  affords  an  illustration  of  the  costume 
of  the  Greek  women  of  Scio  ;  the  scene  represented 
in  the  back-ground  is  the  ruin  known  by  the  tradi- 
tional appellation  of  Homer's  School.  Both  subjects 
were  alluded  to  in  the  former  paper  upon  this  bund. 
Wt  may  add,  in  reference  to  the  engraving  which 
accompanies  that  paper,  that  the  material  features  of 
the  scene  which  it  depicts  remain  urn  hanged  to  this 
day,  or  did  so  till  lately;  the  fountain  being  still  in 
existence,  though  dirty,  and  falling  to  decay,  and  the 
square  still  affording  an  ample  space  for  recreation, 
though  no  longer  enlivened  by  scenes  of  happ 
and  prosperity. 

•  8m  Saturday  Msjnla*  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  W7. 
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Wi     will    now  go    (Ml   with    our    examination    of    the 
SUM  "!    ■    caudle,    and  1   will  first  of  all   make 
or   two    simple    experiments:     by  attending    to    iheso 
you  will  be    much  better  able   to    understand   what   I 
have  to  tell  you  by  and  by. 

Here  is  a  small  lump  of  wax  |  I  stick  it  on  the  end 
of  this  needle,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  of  the  candle 
— it  all  melts  away;  it  does  not  burn.  The  candle  i- 
made  of  the  very  same  sort  of  wax,  and  it  not  only 
melts,  but  it  also  hums  readily.  Why,  then. 
not  the  lump  of  wax  burn?  You  will  sec  presently. 
I  will  heat  the  firo-shovd  in  the  lire  for  a  moment. 
Now  throw  a  bit  of  wax  on  it — there,  it  melts,  a-  you 
might  expect.  Try  whether  it  will  hum,  if  you  hold 
■  bit  of  lighted  paper  to  it.      No,  it  will  not  burn. 

I  will  now  heat  the  fire-shovel  red-hot.  Throw 
another  bit  of  wax  on  it.  See  !  it  not  only  niclt- 
dircctly,  but  a  great  deal  of  white  smoke  rises  from 
its  surface:  now  hold  a  bit  of  lighted  paper  in  thi* 
smoke.  Look,  it  catches  fire,  and  burns  with  a  I 
tiful  bright  flame,  just  like  the  flame  of  the  candle. 

There,  it  is  all  goni not  ■  trace  ol  the  wax  remains. 

Chemists  call  this  smoke  the  vapour  of  wax  ;  and 
they  have    found  by  their  experiments,    that   such 
things  as  wax,  tallow,  spermaceti,  and  oil,  (which  arc> 
generally  looked  upon   as  very  combustible   thi 
will  not  burn,  unless  they  are  in  the  state  of  rap 

The  wax  held  in  the  flame,  and  that  first  thrown 
upon  the  warm  shovel,  merely  incited;  there  was 
not  heat  enough  to  change  it  into  vapour;  but  the 
wax  thrown  upon  the  red-hot  shovel  was  instantly 
changed  into  vapour,  and  a  very  inflammable  one; 
it  kindled  directly  that   a  light  was  held  to  it. 

You  see,  then,  that  although  a  very  little  heat  will 
melt  wax,  yet  a  very  strong  heat  is  necessary  to  con. 
vert  it  into  vapour  :  ju-t  the  same  sort  of  thin 
this  piece  of  ice  melting  into  water  by  the  warmth  of 
my  fingers ;  but  the  water  requires  to  be  heated  by 
the  fire,  in  order  to  become  steam,  which  il  ava] 

But  now  you  want  to  know  how  the  wax  of  the 
candle  is  made  into  vapour  j  it  is  done  simply  as 
follows. 

Whea  you  light  the  candle,  the  top  of  the  wick 
becomes  red-hot,  the  lower  part  draws  up  the  melted 
wax  into  this  little  sort  of  furnace,  it  is  there  changed 
into  vapour,  as  effectually  as  it  was  on  the  red  hot 
shovel. 

To  show  you  that  the  top  of  the  wick  is  red  hot, 
and  therefore  capable  of  effecting  this  change  in  the 
wax,  I  will  blow  out  the  flame  with  a  sharp  puff: 
there,  you  see  the  wick,  or  "  snuff, "  glowing  away, 
red  hot  !  and  you  also  see  a  stream  of  vapour  rising 
from  it,  at  present  unburut — see,  how  it  ascends  ! 
Now  hold  a  bit  of  lighted  paper  to  the  vaponr,  about 
two  inches  from  the  wick — it  catches  fire,  flashes  down 
to  the  wick  ;  and  thus  we  have  lighted  the  candle 
from  a  considerable  di-tance,  the  stream  of  vapour 
acting  like  a  sort  of  train  to  the  main  lxuly  of  fuel. 

The  disagreeable  smell  of  a  candle  or  lamp  care- 
"  blown  out,"  is  caused  by  the  vapour  of  tin- 
wax,  tallow,  or  oil,  arising  for  a  few  momenta  from 
the  red-hot  wick,  and  escaping  into  the  air  of  the 
room.  The  "  extinguisher,''  by  fitting  close  on  to 
the  cup  of  the  caudle,  confine-  thi-  vapour,  and  pre- 
vents the  annoying  smell. 

Put  a  bit  of  wax,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  upon  the 
point  of  the  snuffers,  and  hold  it  on  the  top  of  the 
wick,  whilst  the'  candle  is  burning  ;  the  wax  melts, 
runs  down  into  the  wick,  and  the  flame  is  effectually 
put  out. 
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How  is  this"'  Why,  more  wax  wan  melted  than 
th<-  rid  lmt  wick  could  convert  into  vapour i  the 
melted  wax  actually  i  >olcd  the  red-hot  wick,  ud 
tin  i  'fore  the  flame  went  out. 

>  ..ii  sit,  then,  that  a  candle  can  he  ihed 

by  the  very  substan  c  of  which  it  is  made.     Now  i' 

die  wax  could  burn  in  the  lolid  or  liquid  state,  nteh 

ult  would  imt  take  place  ,  bnt  it  ran  only  burn 

in  the  state  of  vapour. 

I  will  now  point  ou(  to  >i"i  a  very  curious  matter 
■bout  the  flame  of  this  vapour. 

■  the  candle  burn  steadily  ,  now  look  at  it  nil 
lively.     Do  you  bcc  that    >  1 1 1 1 1  pointed  spot  in   the 
middle  of  the  flame!    there,  ju-t  above  the  * 
Well,  tlmt  is  what  1  am  now  going  to  speak  about 

The  vapour  ia  burning  all  ruund  the  wick,  bat  thai 
which  ri  ics  exactly  over  it-  centre  I  bam,  be- 

.11  get  no  air,  the  flame  which  envelope*  it 
prevents  any  from  getting  in;  therefore  the  middle 
ill  the  flame  remains  unburnt,  and  gives  no  light, 
but  forms  a  dull  apot  in  tin-  centre  of  a  bright  flame. 

I  think  you  will  understand  me  better,  it'  I  r 

familiar  example.      Ben  Is   an  almond  in  its 

bow  cloai  Ij  it  resembles  the  pointed  shape 

of  the  flame.    Well,  now  imagine  the  ■bell  to  be  the 

outside,  tin-  burning  or  light  part  of  die  name,  and 

the  kernel  to  he  the  nwioV,  the  nnhnrnt  or  dark  part. 
This  will  give  yon  a  very  Correct  idea  of  the  structure 
of  the  flame  of  the  candle,  it  is  a  sort  of  natnr.il 
model  of  it. 

I  .  .in  show  yon  in  a  very  decided  way  that  the  in- 
■idc  or  kernel  of  the  flame  is  nnhnrnt  vapour.  I  take 
this  hit  of  \ery  thin  window  -glut  ;  it  ia  about  four 
inches  square:  1  place  it  thus  on  the  point  of  the 
flame,  and  lower  it  down  very  quickly  to  the  wick. 

Now  look  down  upon  the  glass,  before  it  gets  smoky 
— quick  !  Von  see  a  dark  central  spot,  with  a  luminous 

rintr  round  it.  This  is  represented  by  the  engraving, 
fig.  2  :  it  is  a  trantvent  section  of  the  flame,  and  fig.  1 
shows  you  a    vertical  section. 

Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  explain  these  terms,  and 
if  so,  attend  lure  a  minute.  I  lay  this  almond  on 
tin'  table,  and  now,  with  a  sharp  ensc-knife,  I  cut  it  in 
half,  through  shell  and  kernel,  right  across — this  is  a 
transverse  section.  1  take  another  almond,  and  cut  it 
down  from  end  to  end— this  n  a  vertical  section  ■.  and 
the  kernel  in  both  KCtions  shows  you  the  situation  of 

the  unburnt  vapour,  whilst  the  $heU  shows  you  the 

situation  of  that  which  is  burning  around  it. 

Now  if  the  ir/iu/e  of  the  vapour  of  the  wax  was 
burning,  there   would    be  no  dull  spot  in  the  (lame,  it 

would  be  equally  light  throughout  •,  but,  as  I  hare 

ju.-t  now  told  you,  the  vapour  in  the  middle  eaunot 
burn,  because  of  the  thin  shell  of  flame  around  it 
preventing  the  access  of  air. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  curious  matter,  I  will 
make  a  very  simple  yd  a  very  pretty  experiment.  I 
will  cut  a  little  strip  oil'  this  thin  card,  about  two 
inches  long  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide  ;  and 
now,  when  the  candle  burns  steadily,  1  hold  it  across 
the  flame,  near  the  wick  i^  which  you  sec  I  ha\c  snuffed 
rather  short).  I  hold  it  only  for  an  instant.  I  take 
it  out.  There,  now  look  at  the  card  ;  it  is  only 
scorched  where  the  outside  of  the  flame  has  touched 
it  |  the  inside  of  the  flame  has  had  no  effect  upon  it, 
because  there  is  no  fire  there. 

The  engraving,  fig.  1,  at  its  lower  part,  shows  the 
position  in  which  the  strip  of  card  is  to  In-  held  across 
the  flame,  and  the  points  \  and  n  arc  those  at  which 
it  is  scorched. 

Try  the  experiment:  perhaps  you  may  fail  once  or 
twice,  for  it  requires  some  little  dexterity  :  and  so 
does  the  next  that  I  am  about   to    mention  j   but  you 
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will  be   sure  to  succeed  in  them  both,  after  a 
ot  trials. 
II   re  is  a  bit  of  glass  tube,  about  four  inches  long 
and  one  eighth  of  an  inch   in  the  bore  ;   it  is  open  at 
both   iu<\-.      I  will  just  warm    it  first,  by  moving   it 
gently  through  the   flame  of  the  candle  two  or  I 

bap!    it  would   break,    if   too  -uddeiily 

1.     This  being  done,   I  now  hold  it  slanting  up- 
wards in   tic   fliiiiic,  go  that  one  end   may  be  I 
pl.tily  in   the  dark  port.     Wat.  h  the  result.      I 
the  uubiirut  vapour  ri-es  up  tin-   tube  ,    there,  now  it 
is  coming  Out  at  the  top.     Quick  !   put  a  light  to  it, 
but  do  n.  •  the  air,   a-    y."i    move   your  hand. 

the  vapour  kindles  |  and  thus  we  C  '  a  second 
flame,  by  leading  away  the  inside,  unburnt  portion 
of  the.,  first.      A  beautiful  experiment  ! 


The  engraving,  fig.  1,  at  its  upper  part,  shows  the 
position  in  which  the  tube  is  to  be  held,  and  the  se- 
cond flame  burning  at  c. 

If  you  ennnot  get  a  bit  of  gloss  tube,  try  a  bit  of 
a  Dutch-clay  tobacco-pipe,  or  clay  cigar-tube,  with  a 
bore  about  the  size  of  this  letter  (O),  and  yon  will 
perhaps  succeed  to  some  extent,  but  a  bit  of  glass- 
tube  is  best,   and  it  will  not  cost  a  penny. 

Such,  then,  is  the  curious  structure  of  a  candle- 
flame  ;  and  all  flames  fed  by  a  bunch  of  wick  have 
dark  spots  in  their  centres.  The  same  thing  is  seen 
in  the  flames  of  torches,  links,  or  IWlllh—MI.  and 
also  in  the  flame  of  coal-gas,  when  it  is  burned  at  the 
end  of  a  pii>c,  after  the  wasteful  manner  in  which 
you  so  often  see  it  blazing  away  in  butchers'  and 
in  greengrocers'  shops,  about  London. 

In  illustration  of  the  subject  we  are  considering, 
let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  "  dining-tahlc 
lamp,''  or  "  Argand  lamp  ;"  how  brightly  it  burns  ! 
Examine  the  flame,  there  is  no  dark  spot  in  it  ;  how 
is  this  ;  Why.  the  wick,  instead  of  being  a  bunch, 
is  a  round  pipe  of  cotton,  so  arranged  in  the  lamp, 
that  when  lighted  the  air  rushes  up  the  middle  of 
the  wick,  and  also  around  its  outside  ;  thus  the  ring 
of  flame  gets  plenty  of  air,  and  all  the  vapour  of  the 
oil  is  burned  ;  it  is  all  converted  into  light — tin  I 
no  dark  spot,   no  smoke. 

The  lamp-glass  acts  as  a  chimney,  in  drawing  air 
to  the  flame.  Take  it  off.  See  how  the  light  is  in- 
d  :  the  flame  gets  red  and  smoky.  l>ecause  the 
air  docs  not  come  about  it  strong  enough  to  burn  all 
the  vapour.  Tut  on  the  glass:  the  flame  brightens 
up  directly,   because  a  swift  ascent  of  air  i- 

rt    of  lamps   sometimes   smoke,  although 

r  the  flame  :    but   this  arises  from  the 

wick  being  turned  up  too  high,  and   therefore  raising 
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more  oil  than  can  be  properly  converted  Into  vapour 
and  burnt  by  the  air  ;    or  else   from   i  :i  the 

cup  under  tin-   wi.  tilled  with   dirt,   l> 

burnt  cotton,  or  drippings  of  the  oil;    and  therefore 
the  air  cannot  get  into  the   inside  circle  of  the  wick, 

smoke  result*  U  a  matter   of  course. 

See,  it"  1  told  this  cloth  over   these  holes  I  instantly 
the  air  from  getting  in,  "  the  lump  smokes,"  but 
resumes  its    brightness   directly   that   I    remove   the 
cloth. 

•  the  Argaud  gas-burners  in  the  shops,  they 

are  all  hollow  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  allow  nir  to  get 

through,  at  the  same  time  that  til  i-  as. -ending  out- 

.    thus  the  perfect  burning  of  the  gas  is  ensured. 

I  have  a  great  deal   more  to  say  about   the  flame, 

hut  here  i  must  stop  for  the  present. 


N  BWSPA  PBB  LITERATURE, 
No.  111. 

Or  the  character  of  the  intelligence  furnished  by  the 
early  Euglish  newspapers,  many  amusing  examples 
might  be  given:  from  the  one  subjoined,  we  may 
safely  infer  that  a  smack  of  the  miraculous  was  nothing 
uncommon  in  their  columns.  It  is  an  extract  from 
the  Mtrcurius  Democritus,  published  in  1653,  and  runs 
thus : — 

A  perfect  mermaid  was,  by  the  last  great  winde,  driven 
ashore  ncere  Greenwich,  with  her  combs  in  one  handc,  and 
her  lookingc  glassc  in  the  other.  She  seemed  to  be  of  the 
countenance  of  a  most  faire  and  beautiful  woman,  with 
her  amies  crossed,  weeping  out  many  pearly  drops  of  salt 
'  tears,  and  afterwards,  she  gently  turning  herself  Upon  her 
back  sgain,  swamme  away  without  being  seen  any  more. 

In  connexion  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
may  notice  the  fact,  that  iu  the  early  days  of  English 
-papers,  they  were  occasionally  made  the  medium 
of  matrimonial  negotiations,  somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  present  day;  with  this  diilercnce, 
however,  that  the  editor  of  the  paper  himself  took 
a  very  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  matter.  One 
of  these-  editors  advertises  as  follows: — 

I  know  of  several  men  and  women  whose  friends  would 
gladly  have  them  matched  :  which  I  II  oistnauwil  ts  dll.  as 
from  time  to  time  I  shall  hear  of  such  whoso  circumstanoss 
ore  hkelv  to  agree;  and  if  the)  11  come  lo  me,  it  shall  be 
done  with  all  the  honor  an  1  Horesis  imaginable.  Their 
own  parents  shall  not  manage  it  mure  to  their  own  tatis- 
ii ;  and  the  more  comes  to  me,  the  better  I  shall  be 
able  to  serve  em. 

Nor  is  the  practice  of  "  puffing"  specifics  by  lauda- 
tory paragraphs  a  modern  one,  witness  a  "  pull"" 
editorial  of  the  seventeenth  century . — 

I   sell  chocolate  made  of  the  best   nuts,  without  spice  or 
nnc,    and   with  Vinellos   and    spice,   from   four  to  ten 
shillings  the  pound,  and  I  know  them  to  be  a  great  i 
of  bad  stomachs  and  restorative  to  wake  people,  and  I'll 
insure  fir  their  goodness. 

1  pun  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,   a  variety 

of  newspapers  made  their  appearance,   both   for   and 

nrt*.      The  mi  nppo- 

was"TI.  I'.u  k«t  ot  Ail-,  ice  from  Home  ; 

or,  t1  Irani;"  written  by  Henry  Care,  and 

nucd  for  four  years  and  a  half,  from  December, 

the    13th   of  July,    1688.     A   rival  paper. 

-.n  with  much  wit  and  humour,  against  Can  ami 

.-   whig  writers,  was  "  Hcraclitus    Ridens;   or,  a 

"Urse  between   Jest  and    Earnest;  where   many  a 

osantly  spoken .  in  opposition  to  libellers 

ivernment."      This  was   continued   from 

•I,  to  August  22,   1682.    Towards  the 

i   Anne's  reign,  this   periodical  was  re- 

'   I  ptdim,    from    whence   tins  and    tbe   succeeding 

»uii  are  principally  taken. 


printed  in  two  v-.din  utnins   some   humorous 

songs  and  poems,  adapted  to  the  loyalty  of  the  t: 
Another  contemporary  paper  was  "The  ObservatoriO 
Dialogue,"  by   Roger  1.  .  which  was  com- 

menced  on  the    Kith  of  April,    1681,   and   (eased  to 

or  after  the  !>th  of  March,  li^sr.     It   is  <-h. 
terixed  by  much  vigorous,  but   intemperate  advocacy 

of  the  court-party. 

We  come  now  to  a  new  mode  of  diffusing  news, 
though  not  exactly  by  the  agency  of  a  newspaper. 
The  desire  of  news  from  the  capital,  on  the  part  ot 
the  wealthier  country  resident,  and  probably  the  false 
information  of  the  news -writers,  led  to  the  common 
establishment  of  a  very  curious  trade,  that  of  a  ni 
correspondent,  who,  for  u  subscription  of  three  or 
four  pounds  per  annum,  wrote  a  letter  of  news  every 

ley  to  his  subscriber  m  the  country.    This  pro* 

n    probably  exi-ted    iu    the    reign    of  James    the 
First  I    for,    ill    Hen   Jonson'S    play,   "The    Staple    of 
"  we  have  a  very  curious  and  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  an  office  of  news  manufacturers ! — 

Till  is  tlie  outer  room  w  here  iny  clerks  sit, 
And  keep  llieir  sides,  the  register  i'  the  midst; 
The  examiner,   BO  --its  private  then,  within; 
And  hero  1  have  my  several  rolls  and  tiles 
( if  B0WS  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  put  irp 
Under  their  heads. 

The  trade  of  a  news-correspondent  seems  to  ham 
suggested  a  sort  of  union  of  written  news  and  pub- 
lished news;  for  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  haw  DeWS-Mtters  printed  iu  type  to  imi- 
tate writing.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  com- 
menced by  Ichabod  Dawks,  in  lG'Jfi,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  thus  announced: — 

This  letter  will  be  done  upon  good  writing  paper,  and 
blank  spare  left,  that  any  gentleman  may  write  Ins  own 
private  business.  It  does  undoubtedly  exceed  the  hi 
the  written  news,  contains  double  the  quantity,  is  read  with 
abundance  more  ease  and  pleasure,  and  will  be  useful  to 
improve  the  younger  sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand. 

The  news  thus  communicated  appears  at  length  to 

have  fallen  into  as  much  disrepute  as  the  more  public 

In   the   advertisement  announcing   the    first 

number  of   the   "  Evening   Post,"  (September  (ith, 

170!),)  it  is  set  forth— 

There  must  be  three  or  four  pound   per  annum   paid   by 

L'entleineii    who  are   out  of  town,  for  written    ROWS, 

which  is  so  far,  generally,   from  having   any  probability  of 

matter  of  fact  in  it,  that  it  is  frequenth  stuffed  up  with  ■ 

"  We  hear,"  &c. ;  or,  "an  eminent  Jew  merchant  ha 

I  a  letter,"  &.C.,  being  nothing   more  than  downright 
fiction. 

The  same  advertisement,  speaking  of  the  published 
papers,  says, 

We  read  more  of  our  own  affairs  in  the  Dutch  papers, 
than  in  any  of  our  own. 

At  length  the   Revolution  paved  the  way  for  the 
.-e   and    permanence,   in   this  country,  of  tin-so 
channels  for   free   discussion.     The   taste   for   D 
papers  now  grew  with  rapidity;   and,   in  the  words  of 
nn  able  writer  in  Blackwood's  Ma(ja:inr, 

The  reign  Of  William  the  Third,  so  distinguished  for  the 
principles  of  British  freedom,  Increased   tbe  Dumber  of 

papers  ;   which,  however,  were  seldom  published    more  than 
once    a  week.      The  peaceable, 

MKlWnt,    yet    irritated    by   the    perpetual    ittlem 
-  form  a  pari),  and  when  these  had  i 
rritated  by  the  ambition  of  powerful   factions,  under 
singularly  able  leaders, — made  oswspspei  i|  in- 

dulgence of  the  nation.     Wdkea  a  quarrels  combining  with 

irthlessnes*  of  the  Grafton  ministry,  jca-. - 
new  Interest,  and  made  them  a  general  neci  isity,      \   new 
le.uurewas   now  given   lo  them   by  their  being   modi 

I    opinion    to    the     gn 
Parliament  was  an  oracle  to  1  hi  d  only  by  the 
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initiated*.    Hut  the  battles  of  party  aom 

beyond  thi  I   required  tin 

manifestoes,  tlij'  miiiiIii  _'!•,  nr  the  declar.i 

iooiplo.     Swifl  and  II  ' 

i,    1 1 1 ti •  r I ■  i r  in  litrr.itin 

'.' 
porp  I  >ar  ;   and  •   by  a 

ilinn    l>y    ha   g» 
i  In-  Hold.     1 1  had  Blown  insolent  by  success,  and  suffered 
the  m  i  the  pan  i 

hm  and  irretrievable,  and  the  ableal 
i  paid  t  In?  penalty  in  immediate  and 
iwer, 

iporuni  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
is the  alevi 
llion  wu  pasaed  liythi 
idtgnity   to.  and  it  i>< 


•  .1 


^  nli    l!ir    utBO  i    •■ 
t  which  dictated  this  r*»glu 
i  ,  and  ii  li.i,  t» 
present  hear  "  para  die  question  put.  whether 
intend  tu  report   b) 
doubt  the  sticklers  for  privilege  would  decide  fur  the 

[To  be  Continued. 1 


ON    8LANDKR    AND    DETRACTION. 

u  i-i  ono  circumstance  attending  the  sin  of  slander, 
i  renders  it  peculiarly  Injurioua, — the  difficulty  of  cal- 
culating the  ill  effects  produced  by  it-  When  once  you 
tittered  lha  wards  of  ilanda?,  it  is  no  longer  in  your 
i  to  stap  their  progreaa;  they  travel  train  one  to 
er    into   g<  ulation.      "  Behold,"    says    tlio 

tie,  "  what  a  great  Bra  a  little  ■park  kindleth  r    How 
.used  by  false  or  exaggerated  re. 
families,  b  I  by  them  ! 

rd  and  quarrel*  hi  neighbourhoods  may  fteqOOTrl 

it  maligna]  Tha  niuepreaentationa  of 

even  cauaad  (Honda  to  arm  thenu 
■  another,  and  murder  has  boon  the conaequonee, 
.  are  the  individuals  who  owe  their  rain  to  the  thought- 
ad  discourse  of  their  neighbours. 

are  to  youraelf  thai  you  may  be  the  cause  of  any  of 
these  calamities,  and  what  must  be  your  feelings  of  re- 
morse! Many  persons  are  the  causo  of  them.  Cheek, 
then,  early,  your   inclination  to  evil-speakiiiLr,  and  slander, 

mi  may  hive  to  reproach  yourself  with  I  he  most  hitler 
OH  the  misery  you  have  caused.  ? 

\  is  alien  Insufficient,  owing  to  the  absurd  belief 
that  i  ding  and  writing  is  sufficient,  and  that  we 

niav  real  latianed  with  lha  good  work  we  have  performed. 

As  well  im  J   that    if  we  could   but  turn  the  river 

into  our  grounds,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  we  lad  it  to  the  null,  or  allowed  it  to  inundat 
Held.      If  we  wish  to  regulate  and  rejoice  in  the  e 

of  education,  we  inly  fill  the  mind,  we  mual 

the  character;  we  must  not  only  give  idea-,  we  must  give 
habits  :   »r  must  make  education  moral.      When  we  invito 
men  to  exertion,  and  make  easy  to  them  the  paths  of  am- 
them    at  the  same  tune   g 

and  great  design*. — Mrs.  Grant, 

:k  is  DO  method  BOOM  certain  to  know  whether  WO  Walk 
Uprightly  before   Cad,    than  to  consider    whether  we  are   in 

such  a  condition  as  to  be  read]  to  die  whenever  God  thinks 

tit.  and  the  best  way  to  cleat  tin-  i-  to  reflect  whether  in 

Hit  course   of  our  daily  actions,  death  would  not 

surprise  us.     Now,  if  wo  find  anythil 

us  on  its  approach,  let  us  quit  it  immediate!} .     How  exactly 

ju-t  would  the  tradesman  be  in  buying  and  selling,  if  '"' 

[hi  it  the  laal   bargain   he  should  make.     How  inno- 

iuVd  the  gentleman  converse,  il  ii  tha 

'inpany   the    last   he    should    keep.      If  on. 

,ns  b)  this  rule,  death  would  never  surprise 
Blight   die  with   as   great  security  in  our  - 

our  diversions,  as  in  the  church,  or  at  the  altar. 

Kklson. 


DUNLUCE  CAS  I 


ruin,    tit! 
mi  ii  steep  rock  on  the  n  nity 

Of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.     The  rock  on  which    I 
d  with  the  buililingH,   to 
walla  ure  flush  with  th 
The  rock   itaell  •!   by  water,   b 

connected  with  tin'  main- lanil  by  II  stone  rulgr,  a 
little    higher    than    the    Mirfa  ocean. 

entrance   tu  the  cattle  wan  by  means  of  a  bri 
(armed  in  the  following  manner: — Two  parallel  walls 

thrown    MMM    the    chasm,    about    e 
asunder:   upon  these,  |  Innks  w<  re  laid  crossways  for 
the  admlaaion  of  vi-iter>,  ami  removed  again  in 
diatcly  afterwards.     At  present,   om  of  these  wall* 
fallen,  so  that   the  acorn    to    the   ruins    is  ex- 
tremely   <:  .  a    only    Ik-    effected    by 

walking  along  this  remaining  wall,  which  is  hut  • 

i  width,  niiil  considerably  injured  by  time. 
Nothing   accurate,   is   known   ns  to  the  date  of  its 

erection.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  tin  English  family,  named  Mac  Willies, 
from   whom    it   passed   to    tin-    Ma.     Donalds   oi 

anil  it  remains  the  property  of  their  descendant** 
to  the  present  day.    The  history  of  the  Mac  Willie 
as  it  is  now  written.  Mae  Quillnns,  shows  in  forcible- 
colours,  the  dreadful  state  of  society  in  those  tin 

It  appears  that  in  IUO,  ti  colonel  Mae  Donald, 
brother  of  the  Lord  of  Cantyrc,  came  to  Ireland 
with  a  bind  of  men.  to  assist  Tyrconnel  against  the 
great  O'Niell.  In  passing  through  this  part  of  the 
island,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mac  Quillau, 
who  was  nt  the  turn-  engaged  ill  n  predatory  war 
with  a  neighbouring  clan.  Mac  Donald,  having  I 
kindly  treated  by  his  host,  thought  he  could  d 
otherwise  than  offer  the  assistance  of  himself  and 
bis  hand  to  overcome  the  enemy. 

Mac  Quillau  was  right  well  pleased  at  the  offer, 
and  declared  it  to  be  a  perpetual  obligation  on  him 
and  on  bis  posterity.  So  Mae  Quillau  and  the  High- 
landers  went  again*!  the  enemy,  and  where  there  was 
a  cow  taken  from  Mac  Quillan's  people  before,  there 
were  two  restored  back  ;  after  which  Mac  Quillau 
arid  Colonel  Mac  Donald  returned  back  with  a  great 
prey,  and  without  the  loai  of  a  man. 

As    Winter    was    appi  the    Colonel    was 

invited   to  remain  in  tin  until  the 

return    of    the    Spring.      The    fight 

Donalds   high-landers   and    Mao   Quillan's   gal- 
loglogh*, a   kind  of  militia,   were   quartered  two  and 
two  in  each  of  the  tenants'  houses.     The  galloglogh, 
ns,  had  each  day,  in  addition 

f  milk  given  to  him,  while  the  Highlander 
was  deprived  of  this  luxury.  One  of  the.se.  naturally 
jealous  at  the  distinction,  complained  to  his  land- 
lord ;  but  in  answer  to  his  complaints,  he  was  told 
by  the  gallogloghs,  •■  Would  you,  a  Highland  beggar 
as  you  are,  irself  to  me,   or  any  of 

Quillan's   gall  Hie    poor    honest    tenant 

(who   was   heartily   tired  of   Q  gen- 

tleinen.    he    ipiiet  ;    III   open  the  two  door-,   and  you 
may  go   out  in    the  fair   fields,    and    he   that  has   the 
victory,  let  him  take  milk   and  all  to  himself." 
galloglogh  ii    put    to    hi-    lanl  after 

which  tie1  Highlander  came  in  and  dined  heartily. 

Mae  Quillan's  men  demanded  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  their  cutnrade.  ami  Mae  Donald  himself. 
having  become  obnoxiou-  y  shamefully 

betraying,    and    afterwards    privately    man 
daughter,  it  was  determined,  out  ol  that  each 

Irishman  should  murder  his  Scot)  ii  companion  in  the 

*  The  Earls  of  Antrim. 
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night.     The  pint,  however,  came  to   the  oars  of  Mac 

aid's  wife,  i.uil  the  Highlanders  being  waraad, 

Bed,  ami  I  e  in  the  island  of   R 

After  this,  art-conciliation  look  plan  between  the 
principal  parties,  and  at  the  death  of  Ma  Quillan, 
a  nephew  of  his  elaimeil  the  property  of  Dunluee. 
This  wma  resisted  by  tk  oald-,  anil   tlie  wars 

between  them  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  eentury,  until 
the  English  power  becoming  more  i -tablishcd  in 
Inland,  an  appeal  was  made  to  James  of  Scotland. 
who  ilceided  the  dispute  by  making  over  to  his 
.  ountrymuu.  Mae  Donald,  four  great  baronies  in 
eluding  the  whole  of  poor  Mac  Qmllan's  |M)ssessions, 
while  Ma.  (Indian  himself  received  a  grant  of  other 
pro|RTty  at  a  distance  from  his  usual  place  of  resi- 
dence. With  a  natural  feeling  of  love  for  hi-  native 
be  di-hkcd  the  idea  of  removing  his  people  to 
a  distance,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  cunning 
Bagliah  SflWal.  Sir  John  Chichester,  to  exchange  the 
lands  grated  to  him,  for  others,  of  inferior  value, 
hot  nearer  banc.  Accustomed  to  a  lavish  expendi- 
ture, his  new  acquisition  was  not  .sullieient  for  his 
support,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  completely 
ruined. 

In  ljs..">,  Dunluee  Castle  was  besieged  and  captured 
•  r  John  Parrot.  Lord  Deputy  for  Ireland,  who 
left  a  garrison  of  English  soldiers  behind;  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  however,  beinu'  an  Irishman, 
gradually  dismissed  the  English,  and  supplied  their 
place  with  his  own  countrymen.  These,  confederating 
with    their    friends    without,    u'ot  in    of    the 

fortress,  and  their  commander,  rather  than  receive 
his  life  at  their  hands,  fell  in  the  midst  of  them, 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  contest  against  numbers. 

In   Ki-12,  Dunluee  Castle  «MM   again   the  scene  of 
treachery  of  as  black  a  character.     In    the  month  of 

•  See  Saturday  Tfssrflir.  Vol.  \  111.,  p.  WW. 


April  in  thai  year,  Bar]  Ifunroe,  one  ..t'  Cromwell's 
commanders,  made  ■  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Antrim  at 
this  Castle,   and  was  received  with   many  expressions 

of  joy.  and  honoured  with  splendid  entertainment- j 
and  further  the  earl  offered  liiiu  as  i  men  and 

money,  to  reduce  the  country  to  tranquillity.  Hut 
this  despicable  puritan,  when  these  feat-  wen'  over, 
seized  on  the  earl's  person,  took  possession  of  his 
.  and  put  the  other  castles  of  his  lordship  into 
the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  men.  Monroe 
conveyed  the  earl  to  Carrickfergos  and  imprisoned 
him  in  the  castle;  hut  from  this  he  soon  effected  his 
e-eape  and  withdrew  to  England. 

After  the  restoration,  it  became  the  favourite  rc.-i- 
denee  of  the  family,    and    so    continued    until    it   was 

destroyed  by  fire  on  the  9th  of  April,  1760.  Some 
time  before  that  occurrence,  buildings  were  erected 

on  the  main-land  in  which  the  females  of  the  family 
slept.  This  arrangement  arose  from  one  of  the  sleep- 
ing ro I  of  the    old   buildings,  which  was    built    on 

the    VCfsn    of     the    clilf,     falling     over    the    precipice 

during  the  night,  owing  to  the  portion  of  the  rock 

on  which  it  was  built,  separating  itself  from  the  main 
crag. 

A  singular  superstition  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  Castle,  In  which  the  floor  i-  always 
found   a-  free  from  du-t.    BS    it    it    had    been   recently 

swept.     Hut  as  no  housemaid's  care  is  ever  bestowed 

on  the  room  in  question,  the  uneducated  inhabitants 

of  the  Castle  and  neighbourhood,  of  course,  sought 

oe  supernatural  solution  of  the  ease,  and  it 

was  generally  believed,  that  a  good-natured  fairj 
constantly  in  attendance,  tor  the  purpose  of  sweeping 
the  neglected  floor.  The  real  cause  of  the  apparent 
phenomenon,  i-  the  constant  draft  of  air,  which, 
rushing  through  the  nannies  of  the  rock,  effectually 
carries  off  the  dust  before  it  has  time  to  accumulate, 


ni'ixi  or  nuxLuce  castle,  cvvsrr  or  antium. 
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ST.  paii>  cathf.dual. 

T»i»r  temple*  of  His  trace. 
H  beautiful  ihey  stand! 
The  honouis  of  our  native  place, 
AimI  bulwarks  of  our  land. 

W*  have  given  some  account,   in  Connor  number*  oC 
the   Saturday  Magazine,   oC  the    ancient    Ctttliciii 
St  Paul*,  anil  of  the  dreadful  Firt  t.   which,   in  the 
year   1666,    consumed    this   and   eighty-eight 
churches  in  tin-  city  of  London.      Not   m 
previous  to   its   destruction   by  fire,  that    is,  in  the 
alth,  the  old  I  I   bad 

been  I  hameful  sacrilege] 

says  Dug.lale,  "  during  the  whole   time   of    the    late 
horsc-qtarter  for  soldiers  ;   the  stately 
cautiful   Corinthian  pillars,  being  eon- 
hops  for  -  -   and  other   trades, 

with  loft*  and  stairs  ascendin) 

i  alludes  in  an  admired 


stanza  oC  hia  Annus  Afire I 

The  daring  flames  p 

The  awful  beautle 

But  since  it  was  prof 

llenrrn  thought  it  J 


.king  of  St. Paul's; — 

d  in,  and  saw  from  Car 
f  the  sacred  choir  ; 
si  by  civil  war 

i.'  purged  by  firt. 

Between  the  end  of  the  usurpation  and  the  fire, 
many  repairs  bad  been  performed  in  the  fabric, 
to  which  King  Charles  the  Second  contributed 
one  thousand  pounds,  the  same  sum  which  he  subse- 
quently gave   yearly  towards  the  rebuilding. 

We  shall  now  s|>cak  of  St.  Puul's  alter  the  fire. 
A  portion  of  the  church  being  much  wanted  for 
Divine  Service,  two  whole  years,  including  the  latter 
part  of  1666,  were  spent  in  digging  up  the  united 
lead,  clearing  the  rubbish,  taking  down  the  remainder 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  removing  the  floors,  sorting  and 
carrying  away  the  stone,  &c.;  a  part  of  the  ruined 
walls  being  left  standing,  and  intended  for  use.  But 
this  remnant  of  the  edifice  proving  insufficient  to 
rt  the  requisite  weight,  a  royal  command  was 
issued  in  16G3  for  taking  it  down  and  raising  "a 
faire  and  decent  fabric"  near  or  upon  the  form,  f 
After  the  difficult  ai  I  removing  the 

old  work  even  to  the  foundation  i    finished, 

on    the    J  1st    of   June,    1675,   lb  f  the 

present   Cathedral  was  laid  at  the   southeast  corner 
the    choir    by    Mr.   T.    Strong,    builder;    Dr.    11. 
Compton  being  bishop  of  London,  an 
pher  Wren  the  architect  and  sun  i  the 

works.      These    three    persons    lived  to   witness   the 
completion  of  the  fabric  in  1710  J. 

I-     deserves    to    be    told,    to   Wren's  honour,  that 
during  the  whole  of  this   period  he  not  only  never 

I,  any  addition   t.>  I 
originally  fixed   at 
■ 

noble 
■  v  over  the  entrance 

i  in   rrHi.ir  i.imiv  i  this 

extraordinary  person,  we  hav 
nies,  that  is  and  ami  ho,  in 


*  8*e  Saturday  Ma; 
1  lie  dimensions  of  the  old  cathe 


.  L,   P 
eo  in  131 


i  part 


•ere  these:— 

W 

ttfwir   -'«do. 

-ien  Spire 2«  do. 

|  height  of  who)*  steeple 534  do. 

The  whole  apace  occupii.l  t.y  the  church  was  upwards  of  two 
acres  and  a  halt. 

;    II,'. -'.'le.'rrh  sf   Bt.  !■■.-  '    !  I!   It'.'  'v. ,•  I. "» hich  St.  Paul's  ha< 
l,een  ■  h  larger  building,  took  135  years  to 

complete,  dunnc  the  reitas  of  nineteen  popes,  and  passed  through 
•acts. 


noticing  the  performances  of  some  of  the  leading  Italian 
architects  of    his   time,  •  "  I    nm   persuaded 

that  all  this  is  not  yet  by  far  s..  much  as  that  miracle 
of  our  age  and  country,  Dr.  Christ.. pher  Wren,  were 
able  to  perform,  if  he  were  so  disposed  and  so  en- 
oouraged  .  because  he  is  possessed  of  so  many  admi- 
rable advantages  beyond  them." 

Without  attempting  anything  like  a  fall  description 
of  the  Cathedral,  we  shall  now  furnish  a  general  out- 
line. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  an  authentic  stat-- 
m.  nt  of  the  dimensions  of  so  spacious  and  lofty  a 
fabric,  but  the  following  is  probably  con 

•.gib  from  east  to  west  within  the  walls      .     .  500 

Breadth  of  the  nava  and  aisles l  n7 

Breadth  through  the  transepts '285 

Length  of  the  choir 105 

I  [eight  from  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross     .     .  356 

(  ir.'Uiiifcreiicu  of  the  domo .  420 

The  ground-plot  is  upwards  of  two  acres  and 
sixteen  perches. 

Over  the  iron  gates  of  the  Choir  is  a  fine  organ, 
richly  ornamented  With  curved  work.  The  Choir  has 
thirty  stalls  of  carved  oak  on  each  side,  besides  the 
throne  on  the  south  side  for  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  that  on  the  north  for  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
reading-desk, within  its  railed  enclosure,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  eagle,  brass  gilt,  whose  expanded  wings  support 
the  book.  The  altar-piece  is  ornament. d  with  blue 
fluted  pillars,  veined  with  gold  like  lapis  lazuli,  the 
capitals  being  also  gilt. 

In  the  BOUtb-West  transept  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  the  top;  the  number  of  steps  from  the  floor  to  the 
famous  Whispering  Gallery  being  280 1  to  the  Qolden 
Gallery  53  I;  and  to  the  Ball  61 6.  The  chief  objects  of 
interest  to  the  stranger  on  ascending  this  .  will 

lie  here  shortly  stated  in  their  order.  The  Library, 
which  is  said  to  contain  many  literary  treasures;  and 
the  floor  of  which  curiously  inlaid,  without  nail  or 

its  of  2.176  pieces  of  wood.  A  Geometrical  Stair- 
case ttf  ninety  steps,  supported  by  the  bottom  step.  The 
Great  Bell  in  a  turret  above,  the  weight  of  which  is 
ll,4741bs.,  the  diameter  ten  feet,  and  thickness  ten 
huh.  s,  and  on  which  the  hour  of  the  Clock  strikes  ; 
the  ipiartcrs  striking  on  two  smaller  bells  beneath. 
Those  who  view  this  clock  from  the  Street  below,  would 
hardly  imagine  that  its  minute-hand  is  nine  feet  eight 
inches  long,  the  hour-hand  five  feet  nine  inches,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  face  fifty-seven  feet! 

The  next  wonder  is  the  Whispering  Gallery, which  con- 
veys the  slightest  sound  with  increased  nearness  and 
to  another  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gal- 
lery, "though,"  says  our  little  guide-book/   the  distance 
between  them  is  no  less  than  1  K)  red  I"    W  S  may  here 
m  Sir  Jam.s  Thomhill's  eight  paintings  within 
Dome,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Bt  l'aul,  which 
appear   to  great  advantage   from  this   gallery.      The 
i,  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  on  looking 
down   upon  the   pillars   and   monumental  statues   is 
extremely  grand. 

The  various  colours  which  were  taken  in  battle  by 
the  brave  defenders  of  our  country,  and  which  nsed 
ive  within  the  walls  of  this  Cathedral,  have  re- 
cently been  removed  to  places  better  suited  for  them  : 
the  naval  flags  being  deposited  in  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  military  In  that  of  Chelsea. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chequt  red  marble  floor  is  a  brass 
plate,  round  which  the  divisions  of  the  pavement  are 
arranged.  Exactly  beneath  this,  in  the  vault,  within  a 
square  stone,  below  a  handsome  sarcophagus  which 
was  brought  from  Windsor,  and  had  been  originally 
intended  to  hold  the  body  of  Cardinal  Wolse-  lii 
remains  of  Nei*on. 
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We  inu-t  p;.s^  nvrr  the  other  tnwb*  ami  monuments, 
with  the  exception  of  two  possessing  anoommoo 

1 1 . 1 1 1 1 .  i > .  \\  in  .:,  e  stone  HI  the 

crypt  of  the  ( Cathedral  ii  the  more  impressive  from  its 
lug,  as  .in  Insci  Iption,  only  hi   name  add  age,  which 
ninety-one,  and  the  date  of  his  death  (1733);  and  ;i 
wlnic  marble  monumental  group  of  ity  l>> 

Chantrcy,  at  the  i  ail  end  of  the  touth  aisle,  represent* 
Ing  ilif  pioui  ami  earnest  IIkrkr  in  his  last  n 

his  in  India, 
In  the  crypt,  under  I  .'    choir,   was   for 

merly  a  parish  church,  called  St.  Faith's,  some  small 
linsof  which,  having  escaped  the  great  t* 
risible,     in  the  vaults  an   Interred,  waiting  the 
il  day  of  resurrei  tion,  the  bodies  of  many  persons 
eminent  in  their  day,  in  the  various  walks  of  life. 
We  <  annot  quit  the  interior  a!  this  noble  Cathedral 

Without    adverting    to    u    glorlOUS    scene    which,    by 
yearly  witnessed  within  its  walls*, 
many    of    our    readers    have    be  D    then 

■it   at   tin    A.wuiiiMiu    Misting   oi 
rity  Schools,  listening  to  the  chorus  of  j 
riding  from  thousands  of  young  voices,  and  have 
felt    the    attachment    to  their   faith    and    their  chut,  h 
ogthened,  and  their  Christian  charity  increased. 
May  tins  assemblage,  continue  for  untold  successive 
.  undiminished  and  tmimpairedl 
A   short   distance    before   the   great  western  door, 
is  placed  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,   in  whose  reign  it 
uted  by  Francis  Bird.     <>n  the  base,  at  her 
dlegorical  female  figures,  of  Britain,  France, 
Inland,  and  America.  This  statue  was  repaired  about 
twelve   years   since,    having  been  twice   mutilated   by 

the  violence  of  lunatics,  the  one  in  17  i;t,  the  other,  a 
IT,  In  1  *(>!>.     The  iron  railing,  together  with  the 
stone  enclosing  the  building,  cost  1 1,2021.  0«.  '2d. ' 

The    whole    exj  of    the    fabric    amounted    to 

747,954/.  '-■•.  9a?,  This  sum  was  raised  partly  by 
voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions  ;  and  partly  by 
a  duty  on  coals,  which  was  levied  from  time  to  time 
during  the  work.  In  behalf  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other 
city  churches  then  in  progress.  A  list  of  the  contri- 
butors to  St.  Paul's  was  found  among  Sir  \V.  Dugdalc  s 
papers  in  Warwickshire,  after  bis  death.  It  was  sub- 
sequently much  enlarged,  and  forms  an  illustrious 
memorial  of  British  piety  and  chanty.  We  quote  a  few, 
I  sdmens  of  the  munificence,  as  well  as  general 
character  of  that  subscription,  all  classes  as- 
rearing  a  goodly  temple  to  God's  honour,  and  thence 
WS  leave  our  readers  to  inter  how  much  ought  to  be 
done  now,  not  grudgingly  but  cheerfully,  to  an 
the  call  so  justly  made  for  means  t.i  build  and  endow 
additional  churches  in  the  metropolis.  Among  the 
numerous  contributions,  upwards  of  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  when  what  is  called  the  value  of  money  WSJ 
far  greater  than  at  present,  we  find  the  following  j — 

Dr.  Juxon.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .     .     .     £1000 

Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  ditto.  .     .  2000 

id,  jud.,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn    .    .    .       1000 

Dr.  Stern,  Archbishop  of  York 18S0 

Dr.  Moriey,  Bishop  of  Winchester    ....       1818 
Dame  Di  nj  ■  Williamson,  of  Hales  Hall,  Norfolk    - 
Ralph    Snow,    servant   to   Gilbert,   late    Lordl 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury I      '00 

Tobias  Rustat,  Yeoman  of  tho  Robes  to  the  King    100 
Mr.  John  Johnson,  jeweller,  London      ...  50 

In  hen  of   gloves t   and   consecration   dinner,  1 

-iims,  each  of J      10° 

•    1  In-  first  sermon  preached  for  the  istl  !iool« 

i,  in    UK.      In  il 
and  s.i  v  to  1737  inclusive,  the   Anniversan  - 

Si.  Sepulchre's ;  from  1738  to  between  1780  and  1790, 
*'  i  '■  eel,  and  since  that  time  in  the  Ca- 

st, l'aul. 

t  It  «.i*  anew  ntly  .i  custom  upon  the  eonsscration  of  bishops  for 
uicia  to  make,  to  all  persona  who  can.e  to  iliui  cumcci*Uuu-Jiniien, 


There  were  also  not  a  few  anonymous  donations  | 
(ample,  from  ■■  a  eon  salad  gent; 

unknown  ;  .nstances  similar  to  which,— of 

"the    left    hand    not   knowing   wi,  ^|,t   hand 

doeth," — arc  seen  in  tie-  Metropolis  Church  sub 
tion  h-t,  i  ,th,   nan. 

.i.«uru  in  heaven       .     .     X  jOUO 
it  any  of  you  be 

With  r.  the    building  of  St.   Pauls,  but 

with  an  application  to  the   present  tint-  e  u- 

ncd    that    public    bodies,    companies,    dioceses, 

ward    to  assist  on   that  occasion 

with  great   liberality.      There   is  a-.  loeiimrnt 

before  us,  which  shows  not  only  that  par. 
transmitted  their  several  aggregate  collections,  but 
that  the  officers  of  the  church  also  contributed  as 
individuals,  and  that  the  plan  of  subscribing  certain 
sums  by  four  equal  yearly  instalments,  suggested  by 
the  Bishop  of  Loudon  in  his  "  Proposals,"  p.  10,  was 
then  adopt 

In  the  ancient  MS.  book  of  collections  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Olave's,  Hart-street,  Loudon,  the  following 
entry  occurs  in  the  year  I 

Collected,  since  y  4  day  of  A  prill.  1680,  toward*  y*  re- 
buMog  of  >■•  Cnthedrall  Chorea  sf  St.  l'.ml,  London, 
)•  some  of  sixty-two  pouuds,  nino  shilling!.,  and  one 
penny.  £l xii.  U.  Id. 

More  subscribed  by  Daniel  Miltes,  rector  of  this  plab,  iToura 
pounds  per  annum,  for  ffourc  years. 

And  by  James  Badley,  pfsfi  elserks  of  this  pish,  twenty 
shillings  per  aim.  for  foure  years. 

Mtmurundii.  V  affon-aid  some  of  £62  9#.  Id.,  was  on 
y*  19  day  of  July.  1680,  pd  by  )•  order  and  direoons 
of  mi  I..1  Itpp  of  Lond..  unto  Mr.  John  TillisonJ  who 
gave  his  acquittance  for  y*  same  on  y"  duplicate  of  V" 
acco'. 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  in  the  pages  of  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
Bishop's  appeal,  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  topic  of  this  paper  to  recur  to  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  I  ..-,1  of 

isttan  people.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
portion  of  an  income  can  be  expended  more  to  the  credit 
Of  the  donors,  or  the  benefit  of  their  neighbours,  than 
in  a  good  work  like  this.     And  if  we  i 
the  blessing  of  knowing  that  divine  - 
We  are  called,  and  for  the  I 
upou  earth  we  constantly  pray,  no  duty  can 
hounden  upon  us  than  to  lend  our  aid  tow 

others,  the  poor  especially,  to  do  Hun  holy 
service,  and  to  hear  his  word  preached  in  the  pure 
and  protcstant  church  to  which  we  belong. 

presents  of  gloves  ;  an  item,  which  in  those  days  amounted  to  a  lam 

sum  of  money.     King  Charles  the  Second  • 

th.it  "■sell    I. mil    Bishop  before  his  consecration  should  pay  i"50 

towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  ehur. 

H  it  is  a  pious  work,  so  will  it  be  some  ease  to  the  respective' 

bishops,  in  regard  the  expense  of  gloves  did  usually  far  exceed  that 

sum. 

X  He  was  clerk  of  the  works,  and  published  an  account  of  Um 
Cathedral. 


Thkrk  are  few  days  in  which  something  does  not  occur  to 
make  us  feel  that  life  is  a  state  of  trial. — Dauby. 


Thkrk  are  many  hours  in  every  person's  life  which  are  not 
spout  m  anything  important;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  not  bo  passed  idly. Lord  Colu.vowood. 


Hour. — We  are  born  at  home,  we  live  at  borne,  and  we 

must  die  at   home:   so   that    the   cmifort  and   economy  ol 

home  are  of  mon  rtfeit.  end 

us,  than  the  public  aU'airs  of  all  llio  canons  in  tho  world. 


— ? 
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THE  SMOOTH  BARN  At  I 

(Anatifa  l*vis.) 

The  curious  popular  error,  that  the  Barnacle  con- 
■qg  of  a  species  of  goose,  which  WM 
thence  calk  tl  tin-  Rarnai  le  Goose,  has  lasted  for  ninny 
ages,  and  still  prevails  among  the  uneducated,  on  the 
shores  of  all  the  European  seas.     One  reason  of  the 

nuance  of  this  error  in  several  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  is  the  permission  granted  by  the  priest  lo 
its  members,  to  cat  this-  goose  on  fish-days,  because 
it  is  considered,  on   account  of  its  supposed  watery 

11,  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  fish  than 
a  fowl.  To  show  the  extent  to  which  an  erroneous 
belief  may  be  carried.  we  may  quote  the  following 
notice  sent  by  S  -'■  Moray  to  the  Uoyal  Society, 

and  printed  by  them  in  their  Transaction*.  He  says, 
"  The  pedicle  seems  to  draw  and  convey  the  matter 
which  serves  for  the  .growth  and  vegetatiou  of  the 


Atiaiifa  Uiit. 

shell  and  the  little  bird  within  it."  "  In  every  shell 
that  I  opened,  I  found  a  perfect  sea-fowl;  the  little 
bill  like  that  of  a  goose,  the  eyes  marked ;  the  head, 
neck,  breast,  wings,  tail,  and  feet  formed;  the  fea- 
thers everywhere  perfectly  shaped,  and  blackish 
coloured  ;  and  the  feet  like  those  of  other  water- fowl, 
to  my  best  remembrance."  "  Nor  did  I  ever  sec  any 
of  the  little  birds  alive,  nor  met  with  anybody  that 
did  ;  only  some  credible  persons  have  assured  me 
that  they  have  seen  some  as  big  their  fist !  !" 

A  curious  anecdote  respecting  Barnacles  occurs  in 
tl.o  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  who,  when  in  France, 
in  1649,  met  the  learned  Sir  Kenclm  Digby,  famous 
for  his  conversational  powers,  and  for  his  talent  of 
romancing. 

When  we  came  to  Calais,  (says  her  ladyship,)  we  met 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Sir  Kenclm  Digby,  with  some 
others  of  our  countrymen.  We  were  all  feastod  at  the 
governor's  of  the  castle,  and  much  excellent  discourse 
passed  ;  but,  as  was  reason,  most  shore  was  Sir  Kenclm 
Digby's,  who  had  enlarged  somewhat  more  in 
nary  stories,  than  might  be  averred,  and  all  of  them  passed 
with  great  applause  and  wonder  or  the  French  then  at 
table ;  but  the  concluding  one  was,  that  Barnacles,  a  bird 
in  Jersey,  was  first  a  shell-fish  to  appearance,  and  from 
that,  sticking  upon  old  wood,  became  in  time  a  bird.  After 
some  consideration,  they  unanimously  burst  out  into  laugh- 
ter, believing  it  altogether  false;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  the  only  thing  true  he  had  discoursed  with  them.  That 
was  his  infirmity,  though  otherwise  a  person  of  most  excel- 
lent parts,  and  a  very  fine-bred  gentleman. — Memoirs, 
p.  72. 

Mr.  Thomson  describes  his  discovery  of  their  real 
nature  in  these  words: — 

On  April  28,  1823,  whirh  the  author  had  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  some  marine  productions,  he  was  returning 
home  without  any  addition  lo  the  stock  of  knowledge,  when 
casually  throwing  out  a  small  muslin  towing-nct,  on  crossing 
the  ferry  at  Passage;  such  a  capture  of  marine  animals 
was  made,  as  furnished  a  treat,  which  few  can  i 
to  meet,  and  could  hardly  be  excelled  fur  the  varictyt  rarity, 
and  interesting  nature  of  the  animals  taken. 


After  mentioning  the  names  of  several  very  rare 
,  he  i  ontinuce, — 
and  othors  perfectly  nondescript,  and  incapable  of 
associated  iu  any  of  our  classifications  of  the  crustaoi 
tins  description  is  the  little  animal  about  to  be  described. 


Tilt   ACOSK-tllELL   (ARNACLI,   (Jio7dl|UJ.) 

There  is  a  small  translucent  animal  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  of  a  somewhat  elliptic  form,  moderately  conipn 
and  of  a  brownish  hue.     When  in  a  state  of  pcrl> 
it  resembles  ■  very  minute  muscle,  and  lies  upon  one  of  its 
■kite  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  of  sea-water  in  which  il  is 
placed.     At  this  time  all  the  members  of  the  animal  are 
withdrawn  within  the  shell,  which  appears  to  be  com] 
of  two  valves,  united  by  a  hinge  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  and   capable   of  opening  from  one  end  to  the  other 
along  the  front,  to  give  occasional  exit  to  the  legs.     Tho 
limbs  are  of  two  descriptions;  namely,  in  front  s 

troag  pair,  provided  with  a  cup-like  sucker  and  in 
&c,  and  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  l>ody,  six  pair  of  swimming- 
members,  so  articulated  as  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  give  a 
very  forcible  stroke  to  the  water,  so  as  to  cause  the  animal, 
when  swimming,  to  advance  by  a  succession  of  bounds, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Water-tab 

The   greatest  peculiarity,    however,    in    tho    structure  of 
this    animal,    is    the    eyes;     which,    although   constantly 
shielded    by   the   valves   of    the   shell,    are    plao 
stalks,   as  iu  the  crab  and  lobster,  in  front  at  tho  si  i 
the  body. 

4  3  1 


Fif.  1.  Voting  HOTSSIj.  natural  Btu, 

5.  lun^uiD.'il,  iei'n  fcom  above. 

3. highlv  magnified,  wvu  frum  ,tuV;  a  tv'.va 

ming  mtmWti,  1  front  limb  with  tucker. 

4  r.ye  much  mayi 

.r>.  lv-rfcct  Young  Barnacle,  natural  tine. 

6.  — — ^^— ■ — — — — — —  fuU  grown. 

Some  of  these  curious  creatures  were  collected  in  the 
Spring  of  1820;  and  in  order  to  sec  what  changes 
might  undergo,  were  kept  in  a  glass  ve 
such  a  depth  of  sea  water,   that  they  could  be  exami 
anytime  by  means  of  a  common   magnifying  gla--:   they 
were  taken  on  May  the    1st,   and  on  the  night  of  the  Mli, 
the  author  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  two  of  them  had 
thrown  off  their  txuvitr,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  were  (irmly 
adhering  lo  the   bottom  of  the   vessel,  and    changed    into 

young  Barnaelasl   such  as  are  usually  seen   intermixed 

with  grown  specimens,  on  rocks  and  itoW 
of  the   year.     'JV  BS  still  perceptible,  although  the 

principal  part  of  tho  bluck   colouring-matter   appeal 
havo  been  thrown  ofT  by  the  exm Ha .     On  the  I Oth,  an 
individual  was  seen   in  the  act  of  throwing  qff'  its  shell, 
ai.d  attaching  itself  like  tho  others,  to  the  bottom  of  tin- 
glass. 

[From  the  Book  of  Shell,.] 


In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we  must  icmcm 
her  that  we  are  not  born  to  please  onrsslrSS,  He  that 
studies  simply  his  own  satisfaction,  will  always  And  the 
proper  business  of  his  station  too  hard  or  loo  easy  for  him. 
Hut  if  WO  bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relation  lo  the 
Father  Of  Being,  by  whim  we  are  placed  ill  the  world,  and 
who  has  allotted  us  the   part  which  we   are   to    hear  in   the 

ral  system  of  life,  we  shell  easily  be  persuaded  to 
resign  our  own  inclinations  to  wntrring  II  Udom,  and  do  the 
work  decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence.— 
Adventurer. 


: 
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ON  BREAD, 

AND  TI1K    VARIOUS    AllTICLKS     USED    IN    HAKIM.     II. 

w>,  a  generic  term,  applied  figuratively  t«>  lb* 
food  of  mtn,  and  literally  to  t""'l  prepared  from 
wheat,  rye,  < >:itH,  barley,  pease,  beans,  rice,  maize,  Ike, 
ami  alto  from  chestnuts,  from  several  mots,  and  from 
the  fruit,  pith,  ami  other  parts  of  some  of  the  palms 
ami  bananas. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  early  history  of  an  article  of  such  primary 

-  In.  ail.      I!ui  it  would  be  as  ab.su i  I  i 
nihil  man  (with  some  writers)  as  using  bread-corn 

by  parching  the  grains,  then  as  bit  enting  methods 
of  braising  or  grinding  it.  and  making  unleavened 
broad,  and  la  tly,  by  some  lucky  accident,  discovering 
the  process  of  leavening  or  fermenting  the  dough, 
ami  arriving  at  the  luxury  of  loaf  -bread.  Agriculture 
and  bread  making  arc  so  intimately  connected,  that 
it  la  difficult  to  com  eivc  of  the  use  of,  at  hast,  unfer- 
iin  ntnl  bread  as  being,  later  than  the  tillage  of  the 
earth.   The  earliest ntion  of  the  distinction  between 

Unleavened  and  leavened  bread    in  the  Iliblc  is  on  the 

departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  which  has  led 
some  to  infer  that  the  discovery  belongs  to  that 
country.  "  The  art  of  feeding  mankind  on  so  small 
a  grain  as  wheat,"  says  Dr.  Darwin  (approvingly 
quoted  by  Dr.  Paris), "seems  to  have  b 
in  Egypt  by  the  immortal  name  of  Ceres  >•'  but  these 

writers  appear  to  forget    that    the   destination    of  man 

at  a  very  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  was, 
"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread."  The 
cakes  Which  the  Wife  of  Abraham  prepared  for  the 
lie  visiters  to  the  patriarch  were  unleavened:  but 
Unleavened  bread  is  still  made  in  the  East,  after  an 
interval  of  four  thousand  years,  with  the  same 
i  elerity,  and  much  after  the  same  fashion,  so  that  no 
Inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  use  of  leaven  being 
unknown  at  that  period.  It  is  stated  also,  that  the  art 
of  making  bread  has  advanced  to  its  present  state 
progressively,  and  is  indebted  to  the  labour  of  many 
tion:  but  it  is  rather  remark- 
able what  little  improvement  there  has  been  in  the 
art  |  in  the  East  il  has  Still  till  its  primitive  character, 
and  in  Europe  the  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  it  belong  to  comparatively  recent  years. 

In  the  early  history  of  every  country  the  making  of 
bread  is  a  household  business,  and  belongs  exelu- 
Bively  to  females.  With  the  progress  of  society,  and 
the  growth  of  cities,  it  would  become  a  profession,  or 
trade.  Mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  of 
the  "  baker-  street  ;"  but  whether  this  was  a  district 
where  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  might  purchase 
bread,  or  was  an  appendage  to  the  royal  household, 
or  a  special  arrangement  under  the  then  siege  of  the 
city  by  the  Babylonians,  is  not  certain.  Pliny  says, 
bakers  were  unknown  in  Home  for  the  space  of 
850  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  until  the 
Persian  war.  The  first  public  bakers  of  the  imperial 
City  were  Greeks,  In  England,  under  the  feudal 
system,  the  tenants  of  a  manor  were  not  only  obliged 
!n  pay  lor  grinding  at  their  lord's  mill,  but  also  to 
bake  their  bread  at  his  oven.  Customary  ovens  were 
common  in  corporate  towns.  In  the  year  1290,  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle  complained  to  parliament 
that  the  Prior  of  Tyuemouth  baked  bread  at  North 
Shields  which  ought  to  have  been  baked  at  the  cor- 
poration oven. 

Pennant  gives  an  engraving  of  a  hand-mill  used  in 
Scotland,  which  resembles  the  hand-mills  of  the 
I  LSI  ;  and  Dr.  Ledwich,  in  quoting  from  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  the  meution  which  he  makes  of  the  mills 
of  St,  Luchcrin  and  St.  Fechin,  considers  them  as 


solitary  instances  of  their  kind  erected  by  the  monks 
and  states  that  "querns"  or  grinding-stunes,  w«reg 
rally  osed,  and  seem  to  have  been  sufb 
agriculture  of  Ireland  to  a  late  p.  nod.  Hut  there  is 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  water- 
mills,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  corn,  at  an  early 
period  of  Irish  history. 

bread  of  the  Jews  was  made  generally  of 
wheat  or  barley,  or  If  utiles  and  beans.  Bread  of 
wheat-flour,  as  being  the  most  excellent,  was  pre- 
fcrtcd,  barley-bread  being  used  only  in  tunes  of 
scarcity  and  distress.  The  corn  was,  and  still  is,  in 
;^t,  ground  by  females  at  a  hand. mill,  generally 
in  the  in. i r 1 1 1 1 1 _r .  as  much  being  ground  as  would  make 
bread  for  the  day.  After  the  corn  was  ground,  the 
lu'i .  il  was  baked.  The  Jews,  not  using  much  animal 
food,  came  to  regard  bread  as  the  symbol  of  all  t 
or  nourishment ;  and  the  practice  of  making  just 
what  would  be  sufficient  for  each  day,  gives  a 
beautiful  force  and  propriety  to  the  petition  in 
tie-  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  The  Romans,  in  the  luxurious  days  of  tin- 
empire,  affected  great  delicacy  and  refinement  in 
the  making  of  bread.  So  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  wheaten  bread,  in  our  own  country,  war 
a  luxury  reserved  exclusively  for  the  rich,  the 
bread  which  was  eaten  by  the  labourer  being  of  tin- 
coarsest  kind.  Moryson,  who  wrote  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  remarks  that  the  English  husbandman  ate 
barley  and  rye  brown  bread,  and  preferred  it  to  white 
bread,  as  abiding  longer  in  the  stomach,  but  citizens 
and  gentlemen  eat  pure  wheat  bread.  "  Of  brown 
breed,  '  says  I  larrison,  ''  there  arc  two  sorts,  one  baked, 
as  it  cometh  from  the  mill,  so  that  neither  the  bran 
nor  the  flour  are  any  whit  diminished  ,  the  other  hath 
little  or  no  flour  left  therein  at  all,  and  it  is  not  only 
the  worst  and  weakest  of  all  the  sorts,  but  also 
appointed  in  old  time  for  servants,  slaves,  nud  inferior 
kind  of  people  to  feed  on."  The  common  bread- 
corn  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 
was  barley. 

Bmd  is  either  unleavened  or  leavened.  Unleavened 
bread  is  simply  a  mixture  of  meal  and  water,  formed 
into  a  firm  and  tough  cake.  It  contains  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  flour  but  little  altered.  The  oat- 
meal cakes  eaten  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.,  arc  unleavened. 
"  The  ancient  Britons  eat  broad  thin  cakea,"  says 
Giraldus  Cambrcusis,  "which  were  baked  from  day 
to  day."  Moryson  tells  us  that  the  Scotch  border 
troopers,  on  their  expeditions,  carried  each  a  bag  of 
meal,  and  a  thin  iron  plate  or  girdle,  with  which,  on 
kindling  a  fire,  they  could  bake  oaten  cakes  to  quench 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  An  iron  plate,  termed  a 
girdle,  is  still  an  appendage,  or  part  of  the  household 
furniture,  of  every  cottage  of  the  North,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  baking  oatmeal  cakes.  Travellers  in  the  East 
describe  the  process,  which  is  not  uncommon,  of 
baking  bread  on  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  though  the 
more  common  method  is  to  bake  in  a  pit  or  excava- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  floor. 

Leavened  bread  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts, — 
that  which  is  fermented  with  sour  dough  or  leaven, 
and  that  which  is  fermented  with  barm  or  yeast 
Leaven  is  obtained  by  mixing  flour  and  water,  and 
leaving  it  to  stand  till  it  ferments.  The  bread  baked. 
from  leaven  alone  is  too  sour  to  be  eaten  ;  but  if  a 
small  piece  of  sour  dough  is  well  kneaded  with  a 
quantity  of  beak  dough,  it  causes  the  entire  man* 
speedily  to  ferment. — hence  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tural phrase,  "  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump."  The  effect  of  this  fermentation  is  to  render 
the   whole   mass   more   digestible  and  light,   when 
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baked.  The  dough  U  swelled,  or  raised,  becomes 
spongy,  or  lull  of  cavities  ;    the  hairing  checks  the 

ut.it n>n .  and  produces  some  important  change, 
winch  k  not  clearly  understood,  and  the  prodn 
loaf-bread.  The  use  of  barm  or  yeast,  instead  of 
leaven,  to  excite  fcrmentation  in  the  dough,  was  an 
important  improvement.  Yeast  is  the  foam  or  head- 
ing  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  beer  during  fer- 
mentation. It  is  not  ascertained  when  it  wn- 
applied  to  the  baking  of  bread,  Init  it  i-  stated  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancient  (Jaul*.  The  1'arivian 
bakers  have  the  credit  of  bringing  it  into  modern 
use;    it  would  appear  that  the  fai  i  It*  of   medicine  at 

in  the  year  1680,  gravely  denounced  its  use  as 
prejudicial  to  the  health  nfthe  people. 

Yeast  produces  a  much  more  speedy  and  effectual 
fermentation  than  leaven,  and  in:,!.  :  y  respect 

a  better  bread.  Whan  leaven  is  employed,  the  bread 
is  apt  to  be  sour,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  its  proportion  to  the  fresh  dongb  ;  if  too 
much  leaven  is  used,  it  gives  an  unpleasant  flavour; 
if  too  little,  the  bread  is  compact  and  heavy. 

••  It  was  long,"  says  Dr.  Pans,  "before  the  bakers  could 
convince  the  public  that  bread  baked  with  barm  was 
superior  to  that  of  leaven.  A  great  question  arose  among 
chemists,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  barm,  that  could  produce 
such  effects,  and  elaborate  analyses  were  made,  and  theories 
deduced  from  their  results ;  but  all  these  ingenious  spceu-  i 
lations  fell  to  the  ground,  when  it  was  found  that  barm 
dried,  and  made  into  bulls  would  answer  •very  purpose:  the 
bakers  imported  it  in  such  a  form  from  Picanly  and  Flan- 
ders, and  when  again  moistened,  it  fermented  bread  as 
well  as  the  recent  substance.  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  alcohol,  could  not  be  essen- 
tial, for  these  ingredients  were  separated  by  the  process  of 
its  preparation.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that  gluten, 
mixed  with  a  vegetable  acid,  produced  all  the  desired 
effects;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  leaven,  and  such  is  the 
compound  to  which  barm  is  indebted  foi  its  value  as  a 
pauary  ferment.  After  the  dough  has  sufficiently  fer- 
mented, and  is  properly  raised,  it  is  put  into  the  oven,  pre- 
viously heated,  and  allowed  to  remain  till  it  is  baked.  Tlie 
mean  heat,  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Tillet,  is  -1  is'.  When 
the  bread  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight,  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  water;  but 
this  proportion  will  be  varied  by  the  occurrence  of  numerous 
circumstances,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate.  Newly- 
baked  bread  has  a  peculiar  odour  as  well  as  taste,  which 
are  lost  by  keeping;  this  shows  that  some  peculiar  sub- 
stance must  have  been  formed  during  the  operation,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  understood.  Bread  differs  very 
completely  from  the  flour  of  which  it  is  made,  for  none  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  latter  can  be  discovered  in  it ;  it  is 
much  more  misciblc  with  water  than  dough;  ami  on  this 
-  good  qualities,  most  probably,  in  a  great 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  chemical 
zet  which  have  taken  place.  It  appears  certain,  that 
a  quantity  of  water,  or  its  elements,  is  consolidated  and 
combined  with  the  Hour;  the  gluten,  too,  would  seem  to 
form  a  union  with  the  starch  and  water,  and  thus  to  give 
rise  to  a  compound,  upon  which  the  nutritive  iiualii 

iepend."-— Dr.  Paris  on  Diet. 

The  majority  of  the  bakers  in  London  at  present 
prepare  their  own  yeast,  which  they  make  with  hops 
and  malt. 

The  finest  and  best  bread  is  made  from  wheal 
This  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of  gluten  which  it  eon- 
tains,  the  average  quantity  in  wheat-flour  amounting 
to  about  one- fifth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  meal. 
Gluten,  which  appears  to  possess  many  of  the  pro- 
perties of  animal  matter,  performs  an  important  part 
in  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
transition  made  from  flour  into  bread.  In  all  ages, 
therefore,  wheat-bread  has  been  pt.oiblH.il,  and  with 
reason,  to  bread  made  from  other  grain,  as  bt  log 
more  nutritive,  wholesome,  and  digestion. 

Oats  make  a  pleas..  either   barley  or 

rye;  barley-bread  baa  a  sweetish  taste,  u  heavy. 


!  and  flatulent ;  and  bread  made  from  rye  is 
nt  and  purgative.  Oatmeal-bread  is  charged 
with  causing  heartburn  in  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it,  and  occasioning  cutaneous  affections  in  those 
who  make  use  of  it.  The  first  charge  is  in  nil  like- 
lihood correct,  for  barley  or  rye-bread  will  also  i 
an  unpleasant  sensation  iii  those  not  used  to  it;  but 
die  second  charge  i-  ridiculous.  Oats  must  be  ex- 
tremely nutritive,  mid  Justify  Lord  Klibank's  gloss 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  definition,  "  Where  will  you  find 
finer  horses  or  finer  men." 

Bread  has  been  made  from  turnips  and  from  po- 
tatoes, but  potato-flour  requires  a  quantity  of  wh 
floor  mixed  with  it.  The  London  bakers  commonly 
mix  u  quantity  ol  potatoes,  mashed  up,  with  their 
wheat-flour,  in  making  wheaten  bread:  the  proportion 
la  about  fifteen  pounds  of  potatoes  to  eight  bushels 

of    wheat -flour.        Rice,    which,     in    the    east,    si 
many  of  the  Important  uses  that  wheat  and  the  potato 
do  with  us,   makes  u  very  good   bread,  but,  like  the 
potato.it  requires  the  addition  of  some  flour.    M 
which,    according    to    Humboldt,    is    cultivated    in 
America,   from   forty-five    degrees    north   latitude  to 
seventy-two  degrees  south,  maybe  termed  the  bread- 
corn  of   a  large  extent    of   that    continent.     Bread 
made    from   pease,    the    u-e    of    which    is    somewhat 
common  in   the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,   is 
disagreeable  from  the   gas  which   it  generates  in  the 
intestines,     The  chestnut  is  supposed  to  be  the  a 
of  ancient   history  und  tradition,   and  which  used  to 
be  so  frequently  almost  the  only  support  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  time  of  famine.     It  may  be  made  into 
bread,  although  it  is  heavy  and  indigestible.     S 
bread  is  used  in  the   Moluccas,  made   from  the  pith 
of  the  sago-tree.      It  would   he  tedious  to  cnumi 
the    various   substances  which    might    be   made   into 
bread,   of    greater    or    1.       r    nutritive  power;    even 
•aw-dust,  silted  and  prepared,  will    make    bread,   not 
ouly  capable  of  being  eaten,  but  capable  of  nourishing 
the  human  body.    In  fact,  it  would  appear,  that,  with 
the  aids  of  science,  the  probabilities  of  a  famine  recur- 
ring, with  all  its  horrors,  are  diminished  alio  ist  to  Zero. 

Though  baki  iparatively  a  simple   pro 

much  depends  on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  baker 
in  making  a  good  loaf,  lie  must  be  i  areful  to  attend 
both  to  temperature  and  to  time.  The  manipulation 
is  varied  according  to  judgment,  experience,  or  whim; 
but  most  commonly  the  following  is  the  mode  pur- 
sued in  making  a  wheatcn  loaf: — a  quantity  of  po- 
tatoes (where  potatoes  are  used,)  are  beat  up  in  a 
tub,  water  and  a  handful  of  flour  arc:  added, 

and  all  are  stirred  together.     This  is  set  aside  for  i 
hours,  for  the  first  rising  or  fermentation.    Water  and 
flour  are  then  added,  and  the  mass  is  stirred  briskly 
to  bring  it  to  a  consistence,     This  is  then 
proper   heat  according  to   the  weather,    to  rise,  and 
this  part  of  the  process  is  technically  termed,  .Tiling 
the  sponge,  from  the  spongy  appearance  of  the   a 
The  sponge  stands  for  six  hours,  (luring  which  time 
it    rises   and    falls   twice.     An   additional  quantity  of 
flour  and  water,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  water  and 
salt*,   are  added  to  the  sponge,  which    is  now  mixed 
or  broken  up  by  the  hand  into  a  thin   coi 
flour  is  added  to  work  the  iua-s  into  dough,  the  dough 
is  left  in    the   trough   for   two  hours,   taken   out  for 
baking,    divided    into    portions   according    to  the 
wanted,  and,  the  oven  being  previously  heated,  h 
for  two  hours.     Of  course,  in  this  process,  everything 
must    be    carefully    proportioned    accordiu 
quantity  of  bread  which  it  is  intended  to  make. 


* 
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The  different  kind«  of  bread  commonly  'used  in 
mil  nun  he  divided  into  white,  wheaten,  utd 
In. hi.     White  bread  is  made  with  wheat-fl •, 

fully  sifted  ;  wheaten  bread  of  flour  and  th« 

i  hi  bran  ,  and  household  of  the  entire  pita, 
containing  all  the  flour  and  all  the  I"  n  the 

preference  which   is  invariably  given  to  white  bretd, 

t  unfrequently  mix  alum  with  the  inl 
flour,  io  order  to  bring  it  aa  near  as  possible  to  the 
favourite  colour;  ami  it  is  also  stated,  that  without 
alum  the  loaves  will  stii  k  together  m  die  oven,  and 
nut  separate  from  each  other  with  that  smooth  surface 
which  is  so  much  desired.  Whatever  mischief  may 
be  done  to  the  human  stomach  by  this  use  of  alum, 
must  be  left  to  the  physician  to  determine ;  it  certainly 
has  an  astringent  effect ;  but  no  also  has  bread  made 
with  the  I  'I  flour,  from  the  quantity  of  starch 

which  it  contains,  unconnteracted.     Had  floor  may 

made  into  tolerable  bread  by  adding,  to  each 
pound,  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  the  common 
carbonate  of  magnesia.  But  the  habitual  use  of 
flour  so  corrected  by  magnesia,  would  have  ■  per- 
nicious effect  on  the  stomach.  Much  of  the  whole- 
aomeness  and  digestibility  of  even  the  best  bread 
made  from  the  finest  flour,  depends  on  the  salt  which 

Ided.  Nearly  a  pound  of  salt  is  added  to  each 
bushel  of  flour.  Some  bakers  give  Are  pounds  of 
salt  to  eight  bushels  of  wheat-flour. 

It    belongs  strictly  to  a  manual  of  cookery  to  give 

and   description  of  the  various  kinds  of  bread 

which  ingenuity,  taste,  or  fancy,  may  create.      Of  the 

immense  number  of  vegetables  which  exist,  there  are 

comparatively  fcw  which  can  be  converted  Into  bread : 

lint  chemistry  may  yet    add    to  the    number,    and   an 
extended   knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  man 

better    adapt    those    in    use    to    the    nourishment  and 
tinn  of  the  human  body. 

s  im  Urr.ni  m  Rrt'iil-making,  is  com- 

from  r.illm.     Kins'*  Stall  of  the  Poor;    I'axton's  ///in- 
tuit.i>.i>  w  .SrWj.fur* ;  Dr.  Parism  Dirt.] 


10ION  supposes  us  men  engaged  in  society  obliged  to 

carry  00  the  affairs  of  life,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they 

promote  and  advance  the  important  business  of  our 

sterna)  salvation,  so  that,  as  the  practice  of  it  Is  consistent 

Willi  trade  and  with  conversation,  with    business  and  diver- 

-ii  it  ought  In  mix  with  all  those  ordinary  actious  of 

life,   and  govern  them  alter  such  a  manner,  that  whilst  wo 

through  tliinus  temporal,  we  may  not  lose  things 

eternal;  for  "what  does  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee, 

but  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 

" — Nelson. 


fellow-creature*  can  only  judge  what  we  are  by  what 
i ;  but  ui  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  wo  do  is  of  no 
worth,  except   as   it  flows  from  what  we  ure.     Though   the 
fig-lree  should  produce  no  visible  fruit,  yet  if  the  living  sap 
it,  and  if  it  has  struggled  to  put  forth   buds  and  blos- 
which  have  been  prevented   from  maturing  by  inevi- 
table Contingencies   of  tempests  or   untimely   frosts,   the 
virtuous   sap   will    lie   aecounted   as   fruit:   and  the  curse  of 
barrenness   will    light   on  many  S  tree,  tr.ni  the  houghs  of 

which  hundreds  have  been  satisfied,  because  the  Omniscient 

Judge  know-  that  the  fruits  were  threaded  to  the  boughs 
artificially,  by  the  outward  working  of  base  fear  and  selfish 
hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by  tho  love  of  God  or  of 
man,  nor  grew  out  of  tho  graces  engrafted  on  the  stock  by 
religion. Colkriogk. 

Love  my  memory,  cherish  my  friends,  their  faith  to  me 
ma]  assure  you  they  sre  honest.  But  above  all,  govern 
youf  will  mid  affection  by  the  word  and  will  of  your  Creator. 
in  me  beholding  the  end  of  this  world  with  all  her  vanities. 
Last  Word*  of  Sir  Philip  Sythiit/. 

My  mother,  active,  cheerful,  and  constantly  occupied  in 
domestic  affairs,  sought  pleasure  nowhere,  and  found  hap- 
piness and  content  everywhere. — Mks.  Grant. 


THE  yoyv.i:  OF  LIFE. 
I'iii    analogy  between  a  voyage  and   man's  life  has 
been  frequently  and  beautifully  noticed.    Tho  prin- 

!  moral   of   these   allegorical    allusi 

uncertainty  of  everything  in  thai  lift,  and  that 

from  the  i  of  the   vessel's  getting  safe   into 

after  being  exposed  to  the  limit  imminent  danger 
iking,  We    should    lean    not  to  give    up    hope    m 

adversity  ;  but,  invoking  the  I  I,  use  our  best 

Hours  to  meliorate  our  condition    on  tin-  other 

hand,  that  in  a  prosperous  state  of  things.  We  should 

not    i  mfidaal    because  we  seem   to  have  a 

arable  gale,   a   placid   sea,  and   the  sun  shining 

upon  us  ;   for,  like   the    vessels  which,  after  leaving 

.uth  all   these  advantages,  haw- l».  a   ., 
by  th  and  perished  io  tho  storm,  the  ad- 

vantages of  birth,  fortune,  friends,  and  nhil 
may  all  prove  Insufficient.  You  may  fail  in  the  most 
desirable  and  commendable  pursuits  in  life,  while 
oth.-rx,  wanting  at  their  outset  all  these  advantages, 
may  finally  attain  the  object  of  their  pursuits:  the 
one  failing,  pcrhap*.  through    th   •  i.c  which 

arises  from  too  much  .  oiitid.in  <•  at  the  advantages 
they  possess)  the  other  succeeding,  through  that 
diligence  and  circumspection,  whieh  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  want  of  every  other  advantage  naturally 
inspires. 

ltemcmbcr,  therefore,  this  advice:  Never  let  the 
advantages  with  which  you  may  begin  life's  voyage, 
lull  you  into  confidence  and  negligence  j  nor  the  want 
of  them  depress  your  minds  into  hopelessness  and  in- 
a.tivity:  hut,  humble  anil  moderate  in  prosperity, 
and  firm  and  patient  in  adversity,  persevere  in  that 
path  which  reason  and  justice  point  out,  and  then 
despair  not  of  reaching  your  desired  port. IIam- 


Tiie  whole  world  may  bo  divided  into  these  three  ranks 
and  orders  of  men:  those  who,  having  found  God,  n 
themselves  up  to  His  service;  those  who.  having  not 
found  Him,  do  indet'atigablv  search  after  Him:  and  lastly, 
neither  found  Him,  or  are  inclined  to  seek 
Hun.  The  first  arc  happy  and  wise;  the  third  are  un- 
happy and  fools ;  the  second  must  be  owned  to  be  wise,  as 
they  own  themselves  to  be  unhappy. Pascal. 

Money  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  not  "our"  own : — 
time,  and  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  power,  moral  in- 
fluence, and  spiritual  advantage, — all  must  be  answered 
id's, —  The  Listener. 


A  certain  degree  of  self-respect  is  one  of  the  best  sccu- 
agaiust  moral  degradation. — Dr.  Davy. 

The  gratification  of  the  love  of  knowledge  is  delightful  tr 
refined  mind;  but  a  much  higher  motive  is  offered 
for  indulging  in  it,  when  that  knowledge  is  felt  to  be  prac- 
tical power,  and  when  that  power  may  be  applied  to  lessen 
the  miseries  or  increase  tho  comforts  of  our  fellow -creatures. 
Dr.  Davy. 


The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love  of  God.  He 
who  is  influenced  by  that,  feels  its  influence  in  all  parts  of 
duty,  upon  every  occasion  of  action ;  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  conduct. — Pale  v. 


To  bo  of  no  church,  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the 
rewards  are  distant,  and  S  Inch  is  animated  only  by  faith 
and  hops,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  bo 
invigorated  and  re-impressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
stated  calls  to  worship,  and  tho  salutary  influence  of 
example Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 

II  \uits  of  seriousness  of  thought  and  action  are  necessary 
to  the  duties,  to  the  importance,  and  to  the  dignity  of 
human  life.  What  is  amiable  gaiety  at  twenty-four, might 
run  the  risk,  if  it  was  unaccompanied  by  other  things,  of 
being  thought  frivolous  and  puerile  at  fortv-four.— — Sir 
James  Mackintosh. 
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POPULAR    ERRORS.     No.   IV. 

""  Perpetual  motion  will  be  the  result  of  laying  a  perfect 
sphere  upon  a  perfect  plane  surface." 

This  i«  vciy  gnu-rally  believed  among  mechanics, 
and  yet  a  very  cursory  examination  of  tli<-  laws  ol 
motion  would  prove,  that  the  more  parfbbl  the  sphere, 
and  the  more  level  the  plane,  the  less  eliauee  there 
would  be  of  any  motion  whatever. 

A  II 

ii  '  H  / 

Suppose  A  and  ii  to  be  two  globular  bodies,  placed 
on  the  plane  i  i>.  Let  a  be  a  perfect  sphere,  and 
qncntly,  having  its  centre  of  gravity  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  its  substance)  In  this  case,  instead  of 
IK-r|xtual  motion  being  produced,  as  the  believers  in 
fiction  would  say,  a  state  of  rest  would  be  the  result. 
If  motion  is  to  be  the  consequence,  in  what  direction 
is  that  motion  to  begin?  in  the  direction  v  f  or  I  r- 
Neither  of  these  cases  could  occur;  for  k  and  r  are 
at  the  same  distance  from  g,  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
and,  consequently,  would  balance  each  other.  Motion 
could  not,  therefore,  take  place  in  either  of  then 
directions.  If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  further,  we 
shall  find  that  by  choosing  any  two  point!  opposite 
to  each  other  on  the  sphere,  they  will  always  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  centre  ot  gravity  as  ■  and  f 
did,  anil  the  consequences  would  be  the  same.  Or, 
in  other  words,  if  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  summit  A 
to  the  base  11,  placing  the  sphere  in  any  direction,  the 
portions  of  the  sphere  on  each  side  the  line  will 
always  be  equal,  and  balance  each  other.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  globular  figure  wen-  not  petfa  t,  as  at 
fig.  n,  in  some  ewei  a  limited  motion  would  be  pro- 
line cd  merely  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  for,  if  the 
portion,  11  l  H  WSJ  larger  than  n  ■  ii,  the  globe  would 
move  in  the  direction  vf,  until  r.  and  v  balanced  each 
other ;  that  is,  until  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly 
upwards  from  n,  should  divide  the  object  n  into  two 
equal  portions. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
perpetual  motion,  by  employing  the  mechanical 
;  re,    although   they  always  have    (as  they  always 

must)  produced  loss  and  disappointment  to  the 
projectors,  have  still  been  of  service  to  mankind, 
from  having  been  the  cause  of  discovering  many  new 
combinations  of  mechanical  power,  in  the  same  man- 
ner ns  the  vain  efforts  of  the  alchemist  rendered 
service  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

It  is  said  to  be  "  unlucky  to  go  under  a  lathlrr,"  and 
so,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  it  really  is  ;  a  ladder  being 
seldom  reared  against  a  house,  except  workmen  are 
employed  on  the  building. 

"It  Is  unlucky  to  spill  the  salt;"  this  superstition 
most  likely  comes  from  the  East,  where,  even  at  the 
ut  day,  if  a  traveller  cut.  n  the  tent  of  an  Arab, 
iiml  partakes  of  salt  with  his  host,  he  may  consider 
himself  not  only  secure  from  insult,  but  certain  of 
the  future  serriees  and  protection  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  desert.  The  spilling  of  the  salt,  thei 
would  indicate  an  unfriendly  feeling,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be   "unlucky  to  spill  thi 

The  means  employed  In  the  cure  of  diseases,  have 
b«*:n  from  time  immemorial  fertile  source*  of  error ; 


for  in  this  ease,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  antipathv 
to  pain,  were  both  arrayed  on  the  Bide  of  tin 
natural  credulity  of  ignorance,  and  assisted  in  leading 
mankind  astray.  In  former  times,  no  mean- 
too  absurd,  no  medicament  too  filthy,  to  be  run- 
sidered  capable  of  restoring  health.  There  were 
spells  and  (harms  in  abundance  to  prevent  or  cure 
disease;  some  merely  childish;  others,  particularly 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  absolutely  bnpious. 
M.-t  of  these  notions  have  been  dissipated  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  but  too  many  still  remain,  as 
a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature. 

Sometimes  thi-  credulity  has    been  turned  to 
account   by  skilful  men.     A  Turkish   physician  I 
once  cilled   on  to  prescribe  for   a  young   nobleman, 
whose    ill    health  was  occasioned   by  inactivity,  pro- 
duced  two   heavy  metallic  bolls,  as   large  as  it  was 
possible   for   the    hand    to    grasp.      These    halls    were 
rolled  op  in  linen,  and  covered  with  strange  chare 
The  physician  assured  his  patient  that  theypoati 
powerful   medicinal  properties,  but  that  their  virtue 
could  only  be  excited  by  the  patient's  taking  one 
in    each   hand,   and  moving  his   arms  about,   until  a 
profuse  perspiration  came  on  :   then,  he  assured  him, 
the  virtues  contained  in  the  balls  would  produce  a 
Betel   effect.      The    young   man    obeyed    these 
directions,  and,  of  course,  was  cured  of  his  dii 

merely  by  exercise. 

Fkar  has  been  supposed,  at  times,  to  produce 
effects  upon  disorders  that  were  considered  Incurable i 
and  a  disgusting  practice,  founded  on  this  idea,  main- 
tained its  ground  till  within  a  few  years.  We  allude 
to  the  supposed  cure  of  a  wen  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  bad  been  just  executed. 
offensive  superstition  was  frequently  practised  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  when  executions  were  more  frequent  than 
at  present,  until  it  was  altogether  forbidden  by  the 
sheriffs. 

Bugs  appear  to  have  been  favourite  ingredients  in 
the  medicaments  of  ancient  doctors.  They  were 
prescribed  in  wine  for  colic,  and  an  ancient  writer 
say-,  "  Truly  it  is  a  remedy  to  be  despised  j  bir 
no  new  remedy,  and  it  is  a  certain  cure  ;  it 
helped  a  governor  of  Zurich,  so  that  he  had  like  to 
have  written  a  commendation  in  favour  of  them. 

The  following  are  noticed  as  cures  for  the  bite  of 
a  scorpion: — "  four  grains  of  mummy*,  with  bntti  r 
and  cows' -milk — house-mice  cut  asunder — lark's  heel 
— a  broiled  scorpion."  But  these  ridiculous  notions 
of  attaining  an  object  by  simple  means,  were 
confined  to  medicine  alone  :  a  book  was  published 
which  promised  a  short  road  to  learning.  i 
speaking  of  this  book,  says,  "  I  have  seen  the  book 
which  teaches  this  art,  but  I  understood  nothing  in 
it,  because  I  bad  in)  one  to  explain  it  to  me.  In 
this  book  arc  divers  figures  of  animals,— dragous, 
lions,  leopards,  and  a  number  of  circles,  in  which 
were    painted  various    el.  in  Crock, 

Latin,  Hebrew,  and  other  foreign  languages.  The 
title  of  the  book  promised  the  knowledge  of  tl 
sciences  in  fourteen  days."  But  he  wisely  concludes, 
that  there  is  "  no  notarial  nor  any  other  method  of 
becoming  learned,  but  that  care,  love,  and  assiduity, 
alone  arc  of  service  in  the  study  ol   the 

•    Six  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.,   pp.  154,  III/",,  237. 
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ON    THE    WEATHER 


NIMBI'S,   OE    BAI.V-CI.UVD;    FROM   A   FAIXTIHO   BT   TEXIEBJ. 


INTRODUCTION' CIIKMICAl,    AND    MF.CII ANICAL    CONSTI- 

TiriD.v  of  tiik  UMOMBI 

Thk  English,  are  reproached  fin  being  much  influenced  by 
fluctuation!  in  the  weather,  and  for  perpetually  making 
these  the  introductory  topic  in  their  eonTereetienel  inter- 
le;  this,  as  well  as  nil  the  national  peculiarities  derived 
from  it,  may  be  accounted  for,  and  even  justified  ;  ami  thai 
which  has  been  made  by  foreigners  the  theme  for  amicable 
jesting  at  our  expense,  may  be  cited,  in  friendly  retort,  as 
a  proof  of  our  physical  and  moral  excellence.  The  man 
who  resides  on  an  extensive  continent,  blessed  with  a 
tolerably  constant  climate,  is  less  exposed  to  those  effects 
on  the  constitution  the  native  of  an  island  is  liablo  to,  the 
atmosphere  of  which,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  is  subject 
to  incessant  and  violent  changes;  the  former,  then 
ought  not  to  reproach  the  latter  for  an  over-excitability 
from  which  ho  is  happily  exempted.  Both,  however,  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  cultivation,  will  strive  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  governing  tho 
atmosphere,  essential  to  their  immediate  existence,  not 
only  as  enabling  them,  in  some  measure  to  provide  against 
tho  evils  which  might  otherwise  affect  them,  but  as  a  ra- 
tional object  of  curiosity  to  thinking  and  intelligent  Wings. 

The  importance  of  the  weather,  as  governing  the  supply 
of  our  food,  has,  in  all  ages,  given  rise  to  speculations  on 
it-  eausei  and  ctlects,  and  to  anxious  endeavours  to  guard 
against  its  influence.  The  hurricane  that  lays  prostrate 
iii—  dwelling,  the  storm  that  devastates  his  harvest,  the 
flood  that  drowns  bis  cattle,  the  damp  that  racks  his  limbs 

Vol.  IX. 


or  brings  on  decrepitude,  are  always  sources  of  interest  t- 
tnan.  In  times  of  ignorance  the  feeble  in  body  or  niinq 
sought  advice  from  tho  strong ;  the  knave  profited  by  the 
credulity  of  the  many,  and  speculated  on  future  seasons, 
promising  abundance  or  dearth,  health  or  disease,  according 
to  presumptuous  guesses,  or  from  interested  motives 
dominion  which  craft  obtains  over  imbecility,  has,  in  this 
instance,  continued  down  to  our  own  times,  but  is,  happily, 
j  ieldmg  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, tho  curiosity  that  prompts  us  to  investigate  tho 
unknown,  from  worthier  motives  than  tho  mere  supplying 
of  our  wants,  or  the  gratification  of  our  sensual 
cannot  be  directed  to  a  more  interesting  or  difficult  subject 
than  that  of  Meteorology.  Our  progress  in  this  branch 
of  physical  science  has  happily  been  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  if  wo  aro  convinced  that  the 
causes  which  combine  to  regulate  tho  weather  aro  too 
numerous,  and  far  too  complex,  to  allow  of  our  anticipating. 
for  ono  moment,  the  direction  in  winch  they  will  act  the 
next ;  yet  wo  are  equally  convinced,  that  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena are  confined  within  definite  limits  which  they  can 
never  surpass ;  and  that  however  much  the  tceathcr  of  a 
country  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  the  climate  of  that 
country  is  constant,  or  varies  insensibly  and  gradually,  from 
causes  not  connected  •  ith  the  atmosphere,  but  which  we 
can  indicate  and  anticipate. 

In  the  progress  of  a  work  of  such  various  contents  as 
the  Saterabjf  Vc;</"-'"<'.  professing  to  convoy  instruction 
on  all  innocent  and  useful  topics,  many  of  the  subjects 
connected  with  what  is  called    the  weather    have  been 
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already  touched  on,  or  even  amply  elucidated :  nevertheless, 
at  the  risk  of  a  charge  of  repetition,  wo  purpoae  to  MB 
body  in  the  present  and  future  Supplement,  a  concise  and 
connected  account  of  all  tho  phenomena  of  our  atmoaphcra. 
In  the  proaecution  of  this  purpoae  we  shall  adopt  tho 
following  arrangement  of  our  »ul>ject ;  we  shall  firat  ex- 
plain the  general  principles  on  which  our  atmosphere  is 
constituted,  we  shall  then  particularise  each  class  of  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  this  constitution,  and  subsequently 
those  which  result  from  the  additional  elements  of  elec- 
tricity ami  li^ht  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  former. 
-eeond  great  division  will  consist  of  on  account  of  tho 
instruments  employed  in  meteorological  researches,  and, 
lastly,  we  shall  give  a  rational  collection  of  preccp' 
which  a  person  may  form  some  judgment  on  the  changes 
about  to  happen  in  the  weather. 

In  a  popular  work,  we  may  be  allowed  to  employ  an 
analogy  to  illustrate  our  subject,  however  much  such  I 
practice  is  to  be  avoided  in  more  scientific  ones.  Let  us 
then  imagine  a  highly-organized  being,  adapted  to  exist  at 
the  bottom  of  an  ocean,  liable  to  constant  fluctuations  from 
its  mechanical  and  chemical  constitution:  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  being  would  be  affected  l>\  every  such 
variation  in  the  medium  surrounding  it.  We  knuw,  for 
instance,  that  if  we  remove  a  marine  animal  into  fresh 
water,  or  the  reverse,  disease,  and  Anally  death,  will  ensue; 
and  that  evil  consequences,  of  a  similar  kind,  would 
result  from  our  compelling  an  animal  naturally  inhabiting 
shallow  streams  to  frequent  deep  and  stagnant  waters. 
Man  is  such  an  animal,  organised  to  reside  at  the  level 
bottom  of  an  unfathomable  ocean,  not  less  complicated 
in  its  constitution,  and  liable  to  far  greater  tluciuatious 
than  any  experienced  by  the  ocean  of  water  with  which  we 
have  compared  it. 

The  air  which  surrounds  the  globe  we  Inhabit,  is  an  inti- 
mate combination  of  two  elementary  gases  in  very  unequal 
proportions,  and  possessed  of  the  most  opposite  qualities. 
Silroyen,  which  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmo- 
re,  is  incombustible,  and  incapable  of  supporting  the 
combustion  of  other  bodies,  or  of  supporting  hie.  Orj/ffi  n, 
though  it  cannot  be  burnt  itself,  is  the  principal  agent  in 
combustion,  and  its  presence  is  essential  to  animal  and 
'able  existence;  these  two  gases  are  combined  in  the 
same  proportions  in  every  part  of  the  atmosphere,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  yet  enabled  to  ascertain  the  fact;  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  highest  regions  to  which  man 
is  enabled  to  ascend,  in  the  deepest  unite,  in  the  most 
populous  city,  on  the  most  open  plain,  atmospheric  air  is 
essentially  constituted  of  the  same  constant  proportions  of 
these  two  principles,  and  owes  its  more  sensible  qualities 
of  clearness  or  mistiness,  of  purity  or  contamination,  to  the 
accidental  admixture  in  minute  quantities  of  other  matters. 

The   first,   and  most  important,  of  tic  .    sub- 

stances is  the  vapour  of  water,  or  steam,  as  that  element  is 
termed  when  in  the  gaseous  form.  The  waters  of  the 
globe,  exposed  to  the  solar  heat,  arc  being  continually  con- 
verted into  steam,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  air,  till  this 
becomes  saturated,  or  fully  charged,  and  can  receive  no 
more:  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  the  atmosphere  can 
imbibe  depends  on  temperature  and  volume.  To  explain 
this,  if  we  suppose  a  given  quantity  of  air,  not  confined, 
but  capable  of  expanding  itself  freely  as  it  becomes  warmer, 
then  the  warmer  it  becomes,  the  more  steam,  or  vapour  of 
any  kind,  it  can  bold;  but  if  this  given  quantity  of  nirbecon- 
I,  so  that  it  cannot  expand  freely,  then  there  is  a  certain 
point  of  temperature  at  which  it  becomes  filled  with  vapour, 
and  can  receive  no  mete.  If,  for  example,  we  wi 
place  a  certain  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  air,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  in  a  vessel  hermetically  sealed,  and  were 
gradually  to  warm  the  whole,  the  water  would  be  converted 
into  steam,  which  would  be  absorbed  or  dissolved  in  the  air; 
but  when  the  air  was  boated,  and  consequently  expanded 
to  a  certain  degree,  its  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  any  more  vapour,  and  none 
could  be  received  by  the  air;  if  we  could  imagine  an  addi- 
portion  to  bo  formed,  it  would  be  instantly  reconverted 
into  the  liquid  form,  by  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  mixture 
of  air  and  vapour. 

The  atuioq.lt.  re,  like  every  other  material  body,  is  acted 
|   gravity,   or  is  attracted   towards  the  earth,   tile  upp.r 
strata  pressing  rlo.in  upon  the  I  .  and  preventing 

them  tiding   l>y  beat  so  much  as  they  othi 

for*,   at  which  the 
air,  ii  it   pressur  . 

>  vapour,  and  all  additional  quantities 


are  reconverted  into  water,  or,  in  fact,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  rivers,  &<■ .,  are  prevented  from  giving  out  more 
vapour  b>  evaporation;  this  point  of  complete  saturation  is 
absolutely  arrived  at  in  nature,  because  there  is  un- 
limited space  tor  the  whole  air  to  expand  in  :  and  tioni  the 
unequal  temperature  of  different  portions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  unequal  degrees  m  which  they  ;u 
with  vapour,  the  overloaded  portion  can  alvvovs  part  with 
some  to  that  which  is  comparatively  drier.  The  average 
proportions  in  which  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  steam  are  com- 
bined in  the  air  are  775,  211),  and  IS  respectively,  in  luiio 

putt, 

Lot  us  again  suppose  a  certain  volume  of  atmospheric 
air,  charged  with  the  degree  of  moisture  due  to  its  tem- 
perature; there  are  two  kinds  of  action  by  which  this 
volume  may  be  changed,  ami  its  condition  altered:  if  it  be 
compressed  mechanically  into  a  smaller  space,  a  i 
quantity  ot   the  vapour   it   contains  w  ill    be  I  into 

water,  and  will  become  visible  ami  smsihli  ;  if  the  pres- 
sure be  continued  and  increased,  the  whole  aqueous 
matter  may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  form.  When  this 
inieal  pressure  is  removed,  and  tin  ti  mperutun  uf  tin- 
matt  rettortd  to  what  it  was  previout  to  the  mechanical 
actum,  the  water  again  ■emmet  the  state  of  vapour,  is 
reabsorbed  by  the  air,  and  becomes  invisible 

Hut  whenever  a  body,  whether  sohd,  liquid,  or  (MM 
compressed,  heat  is  given  Ml :  it'  this  hi  at  !■■ 
by  other  bodiet,  and  the  pressure  be  continued,  there  is  no 
limit  to  which  the  condensation  of  most  gaseous  bodies  can 
ried,  short  of  their   reassuming  the  liquid  state  ;   but 
if  the  evolved  heat  could  bi 

the  temperature    be    maintained     by    fresh    lec< 
calorie,    the  expansive   force  of  a  gaseous 

'1  It  counterbalances  the  pressure,    and  prevents 
Uon  of  volume. 

Sup  volume  of  air,  instead  of  being 

ally  compressed,  have  its  temperature  .  ana- 

logous effects  are  produced  ;  the  bulk  is  reduced,  and  a 
certain  [Hirlion  of  lite  vapour  is  convened  into  water  again, 
by  parting  with  the  caloric  which  maintained  it  in  its 
former  - 

The   effects  of  equal  additions  or  diminutions  of  tem- 
perature on   dry  air,  on   pure  aqueous  vapour,   and   on  an 
atmosphere  composed  of  both  combined,  vary  greatly  ;  and 
without  some  correct  preliminary  notions  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing these  bodies  under  such  circumstances,  the  subject  of 
meteorological  phenomena  cannot   he  correctly  undei- 
Atmoepberio  air  preserves  its  gaseous  state  at  all  tern 
tures  and  under  all  pressures :  no  mechanical  force,  no  cold 
produced   by    any  chemical   means  within    our   power,   has 
been  yet  found  adequate   to   reduce  air  to  the  liquid  I 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  when  iinconlined,   and  at 
all  temperatures,  it  exerts  an  els  DUiVthmi  lo  the 

weight  of  n  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  high.  At 
gg*  of  our  thermometric  scale,  water,  as  we  well  know, 
becomes  solid,  but  in  that  form,  as  well  as  at  all  deglt 
temperature  above  or  below,  it  gives  out  an  elastic  vapour, 
which  at  32*  is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  only  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  height;  while  at  212",  if  unconlincd, 
save  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere, 
water  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  becomes  a  gas,  having  the 
same  elastic  force  as  the  air,  or  one  equivalent  to  a  mercu- 
rial column  of  .10  inches.  It  is,  however,  found  by  • 
riment,  that  the  variation  in  the  elastic  force  of  vapour 
follows  a  different  law  below  and  above  the  temperature  of 
212*. 

The  tendency  of  water  to  bo  converted  into  vapour,  ami 
the  actual  quantity  of  that  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  will 
increase,  as  we  have  said,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
temperature;  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  if  the  heat  in- 
crease by  equal  degrees,  (or  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.)  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  will  increase  in  a  greater  proper* 
or  in  a  geometrical  ratio'.)  Now,  since  lb*  quantity  of 
vapour  given  off  into  the  air  depends  on  that  elastic 
that  quantity  will  also  increaei  in  theaamegreater  proportion. 

Let    us    -oppose   that    the  atmosphere   consisted  of  vapour 
only,  then  the  mean  temperature  of  the  equatoi 
being  .HO*,  and  that  at  the  poles  bebw    1J",  at  thi 

rth,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vap  iur  al  the  equator 
will  far  exceed  that  at  the   |x)lcs,   a  condition   exactly  Un- 
reverse of  what  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  consist 
dry  air;  in  the   former,   therefore,   the  currents  woul 

•  These  eipressionswill  Is-  andetstood  from  the  following  sc 
I  J  3  •                    ilhmetical,  or  having  a  coaunoi 
I  4  a  Iti  Si  64  12e. . .  .geometrical multiplier. 
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from    the  equator  t..  .   instead  of  from  lb* 

rd»   ill"  "i|iut.  r.  ,,  we  shull 

pra  anllj  *ee,  In  our  nm    1   an 
Tii"  temperature  of  ii>''  iiir  decrease*  regularly,  hi  i,r"- 

hi  to  am  altitude  above  tho  surface  th,  ■>( 

u/mi//  tin-  i  :  v  hundred 

yards  ;  the  causes  of  tin-,  iliiuinution  of  hoat  a*  we  u- 
are  principally,  the  permeability  of  air  to  the  tolar  ray*, 
which  allow!  iliete  ray*  to  pass  through  the  upper  strata 
witliout  their  absorbing  muefa  beet,  or  receiving  moeh  m- 

■  of  temperature  ;  hut  the  solid  earth  being  warmed  by 
tli"  sun,  imparts  its  1"  l.ielinn  to  the  lower  stratum 

Immediately  In  oontael  with  the  ground;  noondly,  tli" 
diminithed  denait)  of  1 1 1«-  higher  region*  "f  the  air  allow* of 
their  absorbing  a  greater  portion  of  heal  Into  ■  latent  lbna,or 
so  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  our  souses.    Winn,  then 

r  nest  the  imlng  wanned  by  tins  proximity, 

from  its  diminished  gravity,  as  it  expands  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  removal  of  th"  superincumbent  weight,  the 
heal  which  that  pressure  caused  to  be  scnsilil",  becomes 
now  latent,  or  th"  air  feels  colder  to  our  senses;  and  it  is 
Important  i"  bear  in  muni,  that  a  diminution  of  tempera- 
tin",  or  of  sensible  heat,  always  results  from  tho  sudden 
expansion  of  a  volume  of  gas  or  vapour. 

At  the  equator,  where  the  mean  temperature  at  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  about  f>0°,  the  temperature,  at  an  altitude  of 
1  J, 000  feet,  il  i"  In. -.a  |o  ;p>'),  if  the  air  be  perfectly  dry. 
On    111"    contrary,    if   the    alinos|ih"r"    Vara   one    of   pure 

r.  ih.-  temperature ai  i  knight,  and  under  iin- 

itiont,  would  fall  only  to  70°,  and  a  similar  ine- 
quality between  the  two  kinds  of  atmospheres  would  be 
round  al  all  latitude*;  wu  should  have  to  ascend  much 
higher  In  one  of  vapour  than  In  one  of  dry  air,  in  order  to 

with  the  same  degree  of  heat,  the  temperature  at  the 
surface,  of  ours",  being  everywhere  dependent  on  the  lati- 

tnde.    At  the  same  lime,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  at 
i.'l  of  ih"  sea,  would  alw  iys  he  greater   than   that  at 
any  altitude  above  it,  eonaequently,  in  such  an  atmosphere, 
there  would  be  no  ten  rtioul  currents. 

When  air  and  vapour  are  mixed,  the  resulting  volume, 
tempi  Us.,  are  not  exactly  what  might  have  h""u 

l"d  from  thOM  of  the  eoiistitiieuls  j    if  a    cubic  I 
air  at  the  temperature    of  M",    and  with  an   elastic  force 
equal  to  SO  inane*  of  mercury,  be  mixed  with  the  same 

bulk  of  vapour  at  the  same  t"in|)"ratur",   and  with   a  force 

equivalent  to- *9  of  an  inch:  the  volume  of  the  mixture  ii 

not  two  cubic  feet,  but  only  a  minute  quantity  more  than 
one  foot ;  hence  the  presence  of  vapour  adds  but  little  to 
the  hulk  of  the  nir,  and,  consequently,  hardly  diminishes 
ut  all  its  specific  gravity ;  the  grant  acnal  current*  we  shall 

presently  have  to  describe  are,  therefore,  little  modified  by 
the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  If  two  po 
of  vapour,  of  equal  hulk,  hut  of  dilferent  temperatures,  are 
mingled,  or  if  a  portion  of  vapour  ho  brought  into  contact 
with  a  liquid  or  solid  body  at  a  lower  temperature,  in  either 
ease  that  of  the  compound  is  In  low  what  would  be  requi- 
site to  preserve  the  vapour  in  that  form,  and  tho  con-e- 
quence  is  that  a  portion  is  always  convertod  into  water. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  tho  rate  of  decrease  of  tcin- 
ure,  as  wo  ascend  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapour,  would 
be  much  slower  than  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  air;  and  that 
the  quantity  of  vapour  immediately  depends  on  the  degree  of 
that  temperature;  thai  is,  though  the  quantity  may  be  less, 
ii  cannot  be  greater,  than  that  due  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  when  it  is  exactly  at  this  point  the  atmosphere  is 
saturated.  But  this  point  of  saturation  never  can  be 
attained,  either  at  the   earth's   surface  or  at  any  distance 

il,  in  a  mixed  atmosphere,  for  the  following  r. 
Tho  increase  of  temperature  downwards  in  air  follows 
an  arithim  tical  ratio ;  and  as  it  is  the  air  which  controls 
the  temperature  of  tho  mixed  atmosphere,  that  of  the 
vapour  is  compelled  to  oonlorm  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  instead  of  following  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase 
Ptopai  to  it  as  vapour;  henaa  the  quantity  of  vapour 
becomes  proportionally  less  and  less  as  wo  approach  the 
earth,  and  more  so  near  the  equator  than  nearer  the  poles  : 
nevertheless,  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapour  towards  the 
it  is  much  greater  than  towards  tho  pole*,  ou  account 
of  the  far  higher  degree  of  evaporation  in  the  warmer  than 
in  colder  latitude*. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  principally  intended  to 
give  the  reader  U)  insight  into  the  dilliculties  thatmustattend 
all  attempt*  to  investigate  the  meteorological  laws  governing 
an  atmosphere  of  a  compound  nature,  enveloping  a  globe 
uuequoliy  divided  into  land  and  water,  unequal  in  its  level, 


ami  unequally  clothed  with  vegetation;  the  temperature  of 

il 1  consequently  of  the  air  reeling  on  it,  per- 
petually varying  from  it,  different  exposure*  to  *olar  i   - 
In  us   diurnal  ami   i  olotione,  every 

in  giving  rise  to  fluctuation*  in  the  atmosphere, 
causing  vortical  and  liorilontal  currents  in  th"  Il 
These  currant*,  again,   by  bringing  portion*  of  t 
new  situations,    where   their  degree  of   temperature   and 
ore  must  undergo  new  change*,  are  productive  of  new 
modifications,  every  such  change  also  exciting  the  action 
and  interposition  of  a  more  incomprrl. 
powerful  agency  than   any  yet  alluded  to— Kbetnciiy — an 
agent  which  control*  and  modifies  every  phenomenon  of  the 
phytic*]  world,  and  thus  cause  and  effect  re-act  on  each 
other,  till  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  in  any  endeavour 
to  comprehend    their   inextricable  0011  r  rives 

ut  th"  conclusion,  that  thu  only  method  to  obtain  any  just 
conception*  on  the  subject,  will  be  to  study  cu    . 
cause  abstracted  from  the  rest. 

OP    ATMOSPHERIC    CURRPjrTS,    OR    WINDS. 

Whin  a  portion  of  the  air  resting  on  the  earth  receives 
an  increase  of  warmth  from  it,  caused  by  the  solar  u. 
that  portion  of  sir  becoming  specifically  lighter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expansion  produce  I  b]  the  change  of  tem- 
perature, rites  upwards,  and  a  fresh  p  .  i  from  the 
surrounding  parts  at  tho  same  leu  I,  to  obviate,  the  vacancy 
that  would  otherwise  be  occasioned;  this  action  being  the 
I  ontequenco  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  in  a  thud 
mass.  That  put  of  the  earth's  surface  Immediately  next 
under,  the  tun,  must  be  always  more  warmed  than 
tho  rest ;  such  an  action  a*  we  have  just  alluded  I 
consequently  being  perpetually  excited  in  the  atmosphere; 
but  as  the  earth  mores  in  its  orbit,  each  portion  of  the  zone 
between  the  tropics  is  brought  in  succession  under  the  sun, 
and  the  upward  current  of  air  is  constantly  moving  it* 
position  accordingly.  The  place  of  the  air  thu*  healed  end 
.ling,  is  supplied  by  a  horizontal  current  setting  from 
tho  polos  towards  the  equator,  and  following  tbe  shifting 
position  of  the  vertical  one. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  the  atmosphere  revolves 
with  the  earth  in  its  diurnal  motion,  the  equatorial  portion 
accordingly  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  one  thousand 
per  hour,  this  gradually  decreasing  to  the  poles, 
where  there  is  no  motion  whatever  from  this  cause;  when 
a  portion  of  air,  therefore,  moves  from  higher  latitudes 
towards  the  equator,  it  takes  some  time  before  it  can  acquire 
tho  perpetually  increasing  velocity  due  to  its  change  i," 
place.  A  current  setting  in  that  direction  will  not  at  first 
in. no  so  fast  as  the  earth  it  passes  over,  and  the  effect  of 
this  will  bo  an  apparent  motion  in  tho  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  the  earth,  or  from  cast  to  west  The  combined 
offset  of  these  causes  would  bo  two  constant,  oblique,  cur- 
rents of  air  sotting  equally  from  the  north-east  and  south- 
east towards  tho  tropics,  supposing  the  sun  were  always 
vertical  to  the  equator. 

But  as  the  sun  for  half  the  year  is  to  the  north,  and  for 
the  other  half  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  vertical 
current  caused  bv  its  action  not  only  moves  round  the  earth, 
but  follows  this  deviating  course,  and  tbe  oblique  horizontal 
currents  are  modified  accordingly.  These  constant  currents 
are  those  known  by  the  name  of  the  trade  winds,  but  they 
are  not  in  reality  either ao  constant  in  their  force  or  direction 
as  the  regularity  of  the  causes  we  have  explained  would  at 
first  lead  us  to  expect*.  The  principal  cause  of  these 
deviations  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  and  water  in 
the  two  hemispheres,  which  occasions  other  counteracting 
currents,  as  we  shall  presently  explain,  when  we  have  still 
further  elucidated  the  subject  in  its  simplest  form. 

As  the  currents  from  the  two  hemispheres  approach  the 
equator,  their  friction  against  the  earth,  revolving  faster 
than  they  do,  diminishes  their  apparent  easterly  direction 
and  their  opposite  direction  from  the  north  and  south  mu- 
tually destroys  them  before  they  arrive  at  the  equator, 
-  there  is  no  sensible  wind  from  this  cause  at  or  near 
tho  lino,  while  in  the  extra-tropical  regions,  the  regular 
winds  arising  from  the  same  source  are  obliterated  by  the 
more  irregular  and  violent  ones  produced  in  other  way*. 
The  trade- winds  are  eonaequently  felt  only  within,  or  near, 
the  tropes  north  and  south. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  constant  currents  towards  the 
equator  from  the  poles  could  be  maintained,  unless  there 
were  constant  currents  in  the  contrary  direction  to  preserve 

*  Kor  an  interesting  anecdote  connected  with  the  Trads  Winds, 
see  Saturday  Maffa»i.i«,  Vol.  Ml.,  p.  ISO;  sod  also  V.  I.  1 1'  .  p. 6. 
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the  balance*.  The  air,  which,  heated  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  riaea  to  the  higher  regions  of  tlie  atmosphere  within  the 
tropica.  (Iowa along  again  towards  the  poles  at  that  el. 
gradually  subsiding,  however,  aa  it  cools  in  it*  progress, 
till  at  length  it  reaches  the  earth,  which  it  docs  with  a  part 
.1   ti.  it   possessed  at  the  equator,   and   fri 

than  that  of  tlie  earth  at  the  latitude  of  the  contact;  the 
consequence  is,  that  a  greater  force  of  wind  is  felt  at  the 

Slaee  than  the  simple  current  would  cause:  another  effect 
cserving  of  mention  is,  that  the  action  of  this  mas*  of 
air  moving  more  rapidly  than  the  earth,  tends  to  increase, 
by  the  Impart,  llie  velocity  of  the  earth,  and  thu*  bulunccs 
.1  retardation  produced  at  the  equator  bj 
friction  against  a  volume  of  air  moving  more  slowly  a* 
coming  from  the  pole*. 

Tlie  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  which  prevail  in 
our  latitudes  are  supposed  to  be  principally  the  result  of 
these  counter-currents;  their  existence  in  the  higher  n 
of  tho  atmosphere  is  proved  by  observation.  On  the  top 
of  the  l'eak  of  Tencnffe,  a  constant  westerly  wind  is  ex- 
perienced, and  the  ashes  of  the  volcano  of  St.  Y..icent's 
have  been  carried  five  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward  by  an 
upper  westerly  current,  when  the  trade-wind  near  th< 
face  of  the  earth  would  have  taken  them  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  mid 
water, as  one  of  the  causes  modifying  the  trade-winds;  the 
i  ireu  in  stance  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  consisting  of  land 
and  water  combined,  is  an  important  source  of  all  the 
periodical  winds  in  every  country.  To  explain  the  mode  of 
operation,  let  us  conceive  the  simple  case  of  an  island  in 
toe  sea,  brought  directly  under  the  sun  by  the  revolution  of 
the  earth;  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  being  heated  by  the 
solar  action  for  many  hours  of  the  day,  heats  the  air  in 
contact  with  it,  and  causes  the  usual  vertical  current  due 
to  this  cause.  But  the  surface  of  water  is  never  heated  to 
the  same  degree  as  land,  because  each  accession  of  heat  is 
employed  in  converting  the  water  into  vapour,  or  in  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation ;  consequently,  the  air  resting  on'lhc  sea 
not  being  warmed  by  tho  contact  so  much  as  that  over  the 
island,  does  not  ascend,  hut  tlows  horizontally  to  supply  the 
deficiency  that  the  upward  current  would  occasion.  This 
wind,  which  sets  from  the  sea  towards  land,  is  called  the 
tea-breeze,  and  is  felt  near  the  shore,  more  especially  in 
tropical  countries.  After  the  sun  has  set,  and  the  supply 
of  heat  ceases,  the  earth  radiates  its  surplus  temperature 
into  the  air;  this  becomes,  towards  morning,  comparatively 
cooler  than  the  air  at  sea,  which  is  not  exposed  to  so  much 
inequality  of  temperature  at  this  time  of  day;  accordingly, 
a  current  sets  from  the  land  towards  the  sea,  till  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  sun  renews  the  succession  of  causes 
which  occasion  the  sea-breeze  to  be  felt  in  the  afternoon. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  similar  results  would  he 
occasioned  by  differences  of  soil,  of  elevation,  of  vegetable 
clothing,  &c,  or  by  any  causes  which  would  produce  un- 
equal degrees  of  surface-temperature  over  an  extensive 
continent,  though  the  ceaseless  fluctuation,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  those  changes  due  to  the  quantity  of  vapour  in 
the  air,  prevent  the  partial  currents  from  being  so  much, 
or  so  regularly  felt:  the  great  desert  of  Africa,  however, 
produces  a  very  perceptible  and  regular  periodical  wind  at 
sea,  well  known  to  traders  on  tho  western  coast  of  that 
continent. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  case  of  deviation  from  regularity 
of  action,  in  a  constant  wind,  is  presented  by  the  celebrated 
monsoons  which  prevail  only  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  these 
winds  consist  in  a  regular  current,  which  for  six  months 
blows  in  one  direction,  and  for  the  other  half-year  in  the 
ry.  North  of  the  equator,  from  April  to  October, 
a  violent  soulh-icest  wind  prevails,  accompanied  with  tem- 
pests, storms,  and  rains;  a  gentle  north-east  wind  and 
tranquil  weather  occupy  the  rest  of  the  season.  But  both 
the  direction  and  character  of  the  monsoons  vary  in  different 
part*  of  this  region  of  the  ocean;  the  general  and  striking 
fact  i»  the  existence  of  a  more  powerful  current  setting  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  trade-wind*  for  so  long  a 
period.  The  cause  of  this  monsoon  is  supposed  to  be  the 
solar  action   on   the  plains  of  India,  Slum,  Thibet,  &c. 

*  The  existence  of  current*  of  air  setting  in  different  directions  at 
diffrrrnt  altitudes,  at  the  same  time,  is  proved  by  the  moiion«  sf 
clouds,  which  are  often  teen  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
in  which  the  wind  is  blowing  at  the  ■urface  of  the  earth.  Aeronauts. 
in  ascending  in  balloons,  find  several  current*  simultaneously  blow- 
ing from  different  points  of  the  compass^  and  they  frequently  avail 
themselves  of  these  to  avoid  being  earned  out  to  sc>,  or,  as  far  as 
Uwy  aic  able,  to  steer  their  machine  in  the  direction  tbey  with  to  go. 


These  winds  are,  consequently,  stahreezes  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  lasting  for  months  in  the  year  instead  of  for  hours  in 
the  day. 

Tho  partial  winds  felt  in  all  countries  and  at  all  seasons, 
which,  I'rom  the  variety  in  their  direction  and  force,  modify 
the  constant  currents  before  alluded  to,  sometime*  oblite- 
rating them  and  sometimes  acting  in  conjunction,  and 
thereby  increasing  their  power,  are  occasioned  by  the  ever- 
varying  and  uncqualh -distributed  quantities  of  vapour 
contained  in  the  air.  When  a  mass  of  air  nearlv  saturated 
with  vapour  is  suddenly  altered  in  volume,  either  I 
condensation  of  this,  and  by  the  consequent  change  in 
temperature,  or  by  some  electric  change,  the  equilibrium 
is  restored  by  a  current  from  some  other  part,  where  the 
opposite  conditions  prevail.  But  it  would  be  futile,  in  this 
place,  to  endeavour  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the 
series  of  actions  that  produce  these  winds.  The  reader, 
from  what  has  preceded,  will  comprehend  the  general 
nature  of  the  question,  and  for  further  information  must 
I  I  scientific  works  on  meteorology.  If  it  should  seem 
to  him  that  the  causes  alluded  to  do  not  appear  adequate  to 
tho  production  of  those  tremendous  storms  which  bring 
ruin  on  all  the  fabrics  of  man's  hands,  he  must  ro\. 
the  real  relation  between  tho  physical  agency  and  tho 
being  who  suffers.  The  main  body  of  the  atmosphere,  like 
the  ocean  of  water,  is  but  a  thin  coating  to  the  vast  hulk 
of  the  globet;  the  local  disturbances  in  this  envelope  com- 
monly extend  for  an  inappreciable  distance  on  the  surface. 
A  hurricane  may  devastate  an  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  the  most  perfect  calm  exists  on  one  not  fifty  miles 
from  it,  and  we  know  that  a  storm  of  wind  may  unroof 
houses  and  tear  up  trees,  in  a  county  of  our  own  island, 
the  existence  of  which  is  only  first  known  to  on  adjoining 
one  by  the  accounts  of  the  damage  sustained. 

The  power  of  wind,  of  course,  depends  on  the  velocity 
of  the  current  of  air,  and  this  may  vary  from  no  motion  at 
all,    to  a  rate  of  upwards  of  one  hundred   miles   per  hour, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  that  at  which  the  wind 
moves  in  what   is  called  a   hurricane.     Instruments   have 
boon  contrived  for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  wind, 
and  hence  called  anemomcttrs;  in  these  a  given,  constant, 
surface  is  exposed  to  lie  acted  on  by  the  current  of  air,  and 
the  relative   mechanical  effects   produced   on    n  com 
part  of  the  machine,   arc  indicated  by  a  gradu 
By  these  contrivances,  a  kind  of  table  of  the  velocity  and 
force  of  winds    has   been   formed;    from  this,   it   api 
that  when  the  air  moves  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  an  hour, 
or  one  and  a  half  feet  in  a  second,  its  force  on  a  foot  square 
of  surface  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  on  that  surface  ol 
of  a  pound,  and  its  existence  is  hardly  perceptible.     When 
it  moves  ten  miles  per  hour,  the  force  on  the  square  foot  is 
about  half  a  pound,  and  constitutes  a  pleasant  gale.     A 
hiyh  wind  moves  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  per  hour, 
and  exerts  a  force  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  pound'-.    A 
storm  or  tempest  moves  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  wish  a  force  of 
from   twelve   to   seventeen    pounds;    and   when    the   wind 
moves  100  miles  per  hour,  and  exerts  a  force  of  50  lbs  on  a 
square  foot,  it  becomes  a  destructive  hurricane.     The  ex 
periments  lire,  how  ever,   uncertain,   and  the  terms  deduced 
from  them  vague  in  the  extreme;  the  question  is  only  one 
of  curiosity,  and  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  detailed,  in 
capable  of  accurate  solution. 

LOCAL  WINDS. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  periodical  wind,  which  in  its 
course  passes  over  a  tract  of  marshy  country,  may  bear 
along  with  it  some  gaseous  foreign  matters,  which  may 
render  that  wind  noxious.  Thus  the  simoom  is  said  to 
carry  nitrous  gas,  the  harmattan,  oxygen  it  .d  tho 

khamsin  an  excess  of  azote  along  with  them.  It  is  pro 
liable  that  these  effects  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  have  not  been  made 
even  to  substantiate  the  fact.     If  a  wind  blow   over  a  dry 

t  The  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  extend  to  a  height  of  45  miles 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  from  the  rapidly  diminishing  rate 
uf  its  density,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  air  it  romp; 
a  stratum  not  extending  to  more  than  15  or  20  miles  in  height.     Thf 
centrifugal  force,  arising  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  mutt 
occasion  the  atmosphere  to  assume  a  form  much  more  spheroidal  than 
that  of  the  solid  globe ;  that  la,  the  Height  of  the  atmosphere  will  lie 
much  greater  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  the  solar  action 
will  contribute  to  increase  this  inequality.     It  it  a  remarkalil' 
that  scientific  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exti 
sphere,  and  the  question  even  involves  the  consideration  of  the  finite, 
or  infinite,  divisibility  of  matter. 
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and  burning  tract  of  land  it  is  deprived  of  the  mater  part 
of  tha  which  ii  requi  ito  to  render  it  beneficially 

iseni'iahla  by  mi  ud  animal*,  and  the  effect*  of  anafa  u 

Kind  lire  sufficiently  distressing,  more  especially  ii  it  bear 
along  Willi  it  line  sund,  which  will  irritate  and   iiillatno   tin- 

eye*  and  throats  of  those  inhaling  tha  air.    Tins  atjM  lo 
Da  the  extant  to  which  the  khamsin,  liarmattan 
winds  coining    from    over   the    Saliarn  ore  noxious,  and    it 
il  not  proved  that   they  really  posses*  any  foreign  admix- 
tur.'  thai  raodai  ■  them  ao. 

Tha  hurmcitttin'  is  an  enaterly  wind  which  blow*  occa- 

dly    over    < Jimii-u.  during   the  month*  of  December, 

January   and    February,    and    is  felt  along   thu  coast   from 

\  ord  to  Cape  Lopes.    Than  is  do  ftxed  lima  oi  daj 

lor  it*  first  appearance,  and  its  duration  rariaa  from  i 

n  or  aixteen  daya,     It  iaalwaya  accompanied  by  a  fog 
or  base,  which  invasion*  a  considerable  obaeurity,  and  c  in 
reals  the  sun,  except  whan  io' ii'  ihi'  meridian,  and  than  it 

appear*  of  a  dull  rod  colour.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
this  wind  is,  however,  its  extreme  dryness,  which  render* 
it  fatal  to  vegetation,  nnd  produce*  disagreeable  effects  on 
tha  human  body,  causing  a  pricking  sensation  on  the  skin, 
and  inducing  the  necessity  lor  drinking  repeatedly,  not  *o 
much  from  any  feel mg  of  thirst,  a*  to  moisten  the  mouth 
and  palate.  If  the  liarmattan  continue  four  or  live  day*, 
the  skin  peels  off  from  tho  hands  and  face,  and  finally  from 
the  whole  body.  Wooden  arlicle*  shrink  and  crack,  and 
other  inconveniences  are  I.  It  from  its  protracted  stay:  yet 
it  i*  considered  beneficial  to  health,  and  seem*  to  arrest  the 
ii  of  contagion. 

Tho  simoom,  khamsin,  and  samiel,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  different  travellers  in  Africa,  and  Egypt  in  par- 
ticular,— their  accounts  of  its  elicits  varying  according  as 
the  imaginative  (unity  of  tho  writer  prevailed  over  his 
sound  sense  or  scientific  acquirement*.  Tho  story  of  tho 
simoom  is  one  among  a  thousand  proofs  of  tho  effects  of 
knowledge  in  eradicating  superstitions  and  prejudices, 
which  are  the  creations  of  ignorance.  It  was  formerly 
asserted  that  the  simoom  was  instantly  fatal  to  any  one 
overtaken  by  it,  and  that  the  source  of  its  destructive 
qualities  was  unknown,  since  none  had  ever  escaped  to 
narrate  tbair  sensations,  or  the  appearances  accompanying 
this  wind.  Bruce,  who  possessed  considerable  knowledge 
and  sagacity,  so  far  corrected  this  error  as  to  survive  a 
simoom  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  to  give  a  more 
rational  account  of  its  effects;  hut  his  ardent  imagination 
induced  him  to  exaggerate  them  greatly,  and  caused  him 
to  attribute  a  peculiar  lurid  purple  hue  to  tho  coming 
breeze,  which  subsequent,  more  prosaic,  travellers  have  not 
red. 

Burckliaidt  has  given  tho  best  and  most  probable  account 
of  the  simoom,  and  states  that,  during  its  prevalence,  the 
atmosphere  is  rendered  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tinge,  by 
being  loaded  with  particle*  of  fine  sand.  He  describes  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  felt  from  this  cause  as  groat,  and 
that  to  avoid  it  the  Arabs  kneel  down  to  the  leeward  of 
their  camels  for  shelter;  that  thoso  animals  aro  often 
irritateil  by  this  sand  being  blown  into  their  large  and 
prominent  eyes,  and  will  break  away  from  their  leaders 
and  seek  some  bush  or  rock  against  which  they  may  shelter 
their  heads;  but  this  intelligent  and  indefatigable  traveller 
not  only  often  experienced  the  simoom  himself,  but  mado 
particular  inquiries  of  the  Arabs  concerning  it,  and  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  result  was  in  his  mind  a  conviction 
that  the  wind  in  question  never  was  fatal,  or  even  more 
than  temporarily  inconvenient  to  man  or  beast;  and  that 
the  heat  during  the  continuance,  though  oppressive,  was 
Dot  greater  than  may  he  experienced  on  many  other  occa- 
sions in  that  country. 

■  The  most  disagreeable  effect  on  man  is  that  it  stops 
perspiration,  dries  and  parches   the   mouth,   and   produces 
restlessness  ;   and  the  greatest  evil  to  he  anticipated  from  it 
is  the  evaporation   of   the    water   from    the   skins,    . 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  wind." 

The  scirocco  of  Italy  appears  to  be  the  simoom  modified 
by  its  passage  over  tho  Mediterranean.  According  to  our 
countryman  Brydono,  the  heat  is  oppressive  during  its 
continuance,  causing  great  relaxation,  but  productive  of  no 
permanent  had  effects. 

We  shall  notice  the  hurricane,  tornado,  water-spout,  &c, 
in  a  subsequent  paper,  when  we  cov.w  to  treat  of  those 
atmospheric  phenomena  in  which  electric  agency  is  more 
directly  evident. 

•  Supposed  to  be  a  corruptioa  of  a  native  (Fantec)  word,  sifni- 
fying  a  cold  dry  wind. 


the  riiNcir*!.  modification*  or  clocd*. 

OF  VAPOUR,   DEW,   MISTS,   FOGS,   CLOUDS. 

The  vapour  of  water,  or  steam,  is  invisible,  and  the  air 
saturated  or  charged  with  it  lose*  nothing  of  its  transpa- 
rency; but  any  diminution  of  temperature  or  volume  which 
produces  a  condensation,  however  trilling,  in  the  vapour 
diffused  in  the  air,  renders  this  visible,  the  vapour  reas- 
suming  the  liquid  state  of  water.  The  great  variety  of 
form  and  appearance  put  on  by  tho  partially-condentcd 
vapour,  arises  from  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  drops 
into  which  the  liquid  coalesces  on  this  change  taking  place; 
while  these  are  extremely  minute,  tho  drops  are  buoyed  in 
the  air,  and  the  vapour  assume*  the  form  of  mist,  fog,  or 
clouds,  according  to  its  quantity,  density,  and  its  height 
above  the  ground ;  when  tho  drops  are  too  large  and  too 
heavy  to  float  in  the  air,  the  water  becomes  more  perceptible 
in  the  form  of  dew,  rain.  Sec.,  which,  if  congealed  by  a  still 
further  reduction  of  temperature,  constitutes,  according  to 
circumstances,  hoar-frost,  shout,  sleet,  and  Aai7. 

Dew.— The  tendency  to  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
principle  of  heat,  or  caloric,  among  all  bodies,  in  proportion 
to  their  cajyacily  for  it,  causes  one,  which  has  by  any  means 
acquired  a  greater  proportion  than  is  natural  to  it,  to  part 
with  that  surplus  to  all  others  near  it  If  two  solid  bodies  are 
in  contact,  and  one  bo  heated  more  than  the  other,  the  first 
parts  with  some  portion  to  that  other,  till  both  become  of  an 
equal  degree  of  temperature  to  our  senses;  this  process  is 
called  conduction.  When  an  isolated  heated  body  is  placed 
in  a  vacuum,  or  in  air,  it  gives  off  its  surplus  heat  to  space 
by  what  i*  called  radiation  i  and  here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  air  and  water  are  very  bad  conductors  of  heat  in  the 
mode  just  mentioned,  by  which  heat  is  propagated  through 
solid  bodies ;  heat  is  propagated  through  air  and  water  by 
another  process,  called  roni-rc-fion,  already  described  ;  that 
is,  by  the  ascent  of  a  heated  portion  into  the  upper  strata. 
causing  the  cooler  portions  to  descend  by  their  relative 
gravity,  the  whole  mass  becoming  of  an  equal  temperature 
by  the  repetition  of  this  process  throughout  it. 

Conduction  and  radiation  are,  in  fact,  but  modifications 
of  one  mode  of  action,  and  convection  is  characterized 
merely  by  the  motion  among  the  mass  consequent  on  it* 
state  of  fluidity ;  the  degree  of  conducting  and  radiating 
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power*  in  bodice  U  found  to  be  gTeatly  modified  by  their 
and  bj  I  of  »urfir. 

-  than  »ll  other  bodice,  but  the 
tame   metal   will  radiate  very   differently    when  it  haa  a 

r  a  rough  surface;  •  ve**el  ..I   burnished 
will  not  radiate  half  to  much  heat  in  a  given  time  as  when 
i  race  it  tarnished  or  scratched,  or  covered  over  with  a 
coating  of  lamp-black. 

All  bodies  on  tlie  earth  impart  or  receive  the  surplus  heat 
from  one  another  or  from  the  earth  ;  but  the  aurface  of  the 
ground  whn  it  ha*  lieen  healed  by  the  aun  during  the 
day.  radiate*  iu  heat  into  the  apace  above  durini  the  night, 
and  bccoininK  thereby  cooler  than  the  atratum  of  air  in  cou- 
th it,  cauae*  a  condensation  ol  aome  of  the  vapour  eou- 
taincd  by  that  air.  It  is  tin-  cmnlensed  vapour  which 
ronititute*  Daw.  Dew  doe*  not  fall  from  the  *ky,  nor  ri*e 
from  the  ground,  a*  it  i*  aaterted  to  do  by  thote  who  are 
•     f  physical  I  I    it  deposited   from  the  air 

charged  with  vapour  on  all  bodio*  in  contart  with  it.  accord- 
■  the  different  degrees  in  which  llMM  bodiM  radiate 
tlieir  ciilonc,  and  thereby  redueo  their  temperature  below 
the  point  requisite  to  keep  the  vapour  of  trio  air,  in  which 
are  immersed,  in  the  gaseous  form. 
The  hcrbaoeou*  matter  of  vegetable*  generally  red 
heat  better  than  the  mineral  substance*  of  the  earth  ;  tin* 
reason  why  grass  and  plant*  are  alway*  first  covered 
with  dew*;  and  all  bodies  will  become  damp  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  radiating  power*.  The 
reason  why  more  dew  i*  deposited  on  the  upper  than  on  the 
tinder  surface*  of  bodies  suspended  in  the  air  is,  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  of  the  upper  surfaces  is  not  retarded 
bv  any  counter-radiation  from  bodies  above  them,  while,  the 
under  surfaces  receive  from  the  earth  heat  in  return  for 
that  they  radiate  towarda  it.  If  the  body  be  an  indifferent 
conductor,  the  inequality  of  temperature  between  the  uppor 
and  under  aurface  will  allow  of  the  former  condensing  the 
vapour  of  the  air,  or  of  becoming  dewed,  while  the  under 
surface  remain*  quite  dry  ;  but  a  plate  of  metal  suspended 
horizontally  above  the  ground  will  bo  dewed  on  both  sides 
because  the  metal  being  a  good  conductor,  the  temperature 
of  the  two  surfaces  is  kept  equal.  The  non-formation  of 
dew  on  cloudy  nights  is  thus  accounted  for:  every  one  who 
is  observant  must  have  noticed  how  much  warmer  it  feels 
when  the  sky  becomes  overcast  after  a  clear  sharp  night, — 
the  clouds  are  a  reservoir  of  heat,  and  by  the  gradual  con- 
densation of  tho  vapour  of  which  they  are  formed,  are  in  the 
state  to  give  out  tho  latent  heat  of  that  vapour ;  hence  they 
radiate  to  the  earth  and  arrest  tho  depression  of  the  tem- 
perature of  its  surface,  and  consequently  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  dewt. 

It  is  clear  that  tho  nearer  the  air  is  to  tho  point  of  satu- 
ration, the  more  readily,  and  in  tho  greater  iiuantity,  will 
dew  be  formed;  the  air  liecornes  most  loaded  with  vapour 
in  those  situations  and  times  when  evaporation  is  the 
greatest;  this  is  the  reason  why  dew  is  more  abundant  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather;  and  if  little  is  deposited  in 
sultry  weather  it  is  because  the  earth  is  so  much  heated 
during  the  long  day,  that  it  has  not  time  to  radiate  off  suf- 
ficient heat  in  the  few  hours  of  the  sun's  absence.  In 
Spring  and  Autumn,  these  causes  do  not  operate,  and  dew 
is  most  plentiful  towards  the  end  and  commencement  of 
these  seasons,  and  from  the  same  cause  dew  is  more 
abundant  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  countries,  and  gene- 
rally after  rainy  than  after  dry  weather. 

Winl  omenta  the  formation  of  dew,  by  evaporating  it 
fatter  than  it  can  be  deposited ;  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the 
air  is  favourable  to  the  deposition  of  dew  by  bringing  fresh 
portion*  of  saturated  air  iu  contact  with  tho  same  portion  of 
ground. 

The  hoar,  or  rims,  is  dew  congealed  by  a  still  further  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and  is  accordingly  observed  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  at  the  same  seasons.  The 
hoar-frosts  of  Winter  are  generally  subsequent  to  a  period 

•  1  he  influence  of  radiation,  in  producing  cold  st  the  earth's  sur- 
face, would  scarcely  be  believed  by  inaitenUvs  observer*.  Often,  on 
a  calm  nicbt.  the  temperature  of  a  grass-plot  it  10  or  IS  decree*  less 
than  that  of  tb*  air  a  few  feet  above  it.  Hence,  at  Sir.  Daniall  has 
remarked,  vegetable*  in  our  climate  are,  during  ten  month*  in  tin: 
year,  liable  to  be  exposed  at  night  to  a  fretting  temperature,  and 
even  in  July  and  August  to  a  temperature  only  two  or  three  degrees 
warn..  HridfWaUr  Trtaliu,  p.  811. 

t  A  delicate  thermometer  placed  on  the  ground  will  be  affected 
by  the  p—tgt  of  a  siagl*  cloud  across  a  clear  sky  ;  and  if  a  succes- 
sion of  cloud*  pas*  over,  with  intervals  of  clear  sky  I- 

,!i  instrument  bat  beta  observed  to  fluctuate  according  Ij 
with  each  pasting  matt  of  vapour,  aad  falling  again  when  the  radia- 


of  mild  close  weather,  favourable  to  evaporation,  and   as 
the  formation  of  dew  indicates   nn   atmosphere    surcharged 
witli  vii|xiur,  the  r.im  th.it  generally  fallows  ii  white  frost  in 
the  morning  i*  partly  accounted  fbr.     We  shall  hue  ■ 
further  observations  to  make  on  frozen  dow  when  we  I 
to  consider  the  analogous  formation  of  snow.     In  the 
eouipmying  engraving  are  represented  some  of  the  h<  m- 
tiful  forms  assumed  by  the  crystals  of  frozen  vapour,  and 
to  these  we  shall  have  again  to  refer. 

m  STB. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Mists  and  Fogs,  on  many  occa- 
sions, is  not  accurately  known  :  the  atmosphere  u 
time  be  saturated,  as  is  proved  by  the  copious  deposition  of 
dew,  and  yet  matin  quite  clear;  at  another,  and  under 
circumstances   apparently  similar,  u  mist   will   be   seen  on 
the  earth  toward*  sunset  or  snnriae  :  but  that  there  is  direct 
connexion  between  the  t«"  kinds  of  phenomena  is  evinced 
by  this  fact,  that  mists  and  fogs  are  In  mid   in  those  f 
countries,  and  season*,  ut  which  dew  is  most  abundant,  or 
where  evaporation  is  the   greatest,   as  over  valley*,   1 
river*,  ponds,  &c.,  and  during  the  autumnal  months  ■ 
the  sky  is  clear.     At  these  seasons,  the  radial. mi   from   the 
land  and  from  tho  water   is   most  unequal,   the   difference 
being  the   greatest  when  the  temperature  of  the   lath 
about  40°,  the  point  when  its  density  is  the  greatest     At 
this  point  the  temperature  of  the  water  is   nearly  the  same 
both  night  and  day  J,  while  that  of  the  land  varies  consider- 
ably, being  much  above  40*  during  the  time  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon,  and  below  that  degree  during  the  night: 
now,  since  the  body  of  water  must  occupy  the  lower  level, 
the  cold  air  from  above  the  land  subsides,  and  mingling  with 
the  warmer  mass  resting  on  the  water,  condense*  some  of 
the  vapour,  and  occasions  tho  formation  of  a  mist.     When 
the  mist  extends  to  a  greater  height  in  the  air,  and   i 
confined  in  its  locality,  it  becomes  a  fog,  the  production  of 
which,  at  a  distant  o  from  bodies  of  water,  is  due  to  analo- 
gous causes. 

Cities,  like  London,  having  a  river  running  through 
them,  are  obnoxious  to  thick  fogs  at  peculiar  seasons  ;  tin- 
fires  in  the  houses,  and  the  mass  of  inhabitants,  keep  the 
air  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
country  :  the  atmosphere  is  supplied  with  superabundance 
of  vapour,  which  becomes  sensible,  by  partial  condensation, 
on  the  occurrence  of  any  cause  which  lowers  the  tempera- 
ture. That  tho  thick  logs  of  our  capital  are  such  partial 
condensations  of  vapour,  supplied  by  the  Thames,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  ever  begin  and  remain  the  thickest  iu 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  town  next  the  river,  the  dusky  hue  of 
our  peculiar  fogs  is  occasioned  by  the  dense  cloud  of  coul- 
smoke  constantly  hovering  over  the  city. 

Mists  act  like  clouds  in  preventing  further  radiation,  and 
thus  mitigate  the  cold ;  they  are  hence  beneficial  to  l 
tation  in  the  low  grounds,  where  mists  mostly  prevail,  as 
well  as  by  preventing  the  sudden  intlux  of  colder  air  from 
the  surrounding  high  land. 

The  fogs  that  prevail  in  seas  in  high  latitudes  are  all  ex- 
plicable from  the  same  causes.  The  air,  when  cooled  by 
the  masses  of  ice,  is  carried  by  currents  over  the  ocean 
towards  the  equator,  where  it  meets  with  a  saturated  and 
wanner  air,  and  occasions  I  fog.  The  gulf-stream,  by 
carrying  a  mass  of  warmer  water  to  tho  neighbourly 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  is  the  cause  of  the  i 
fog*  that  prevail  in  those  seas  when  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents bring  the  cold  air  from  the  regions  of  the  Polar  Sett, 

There  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  In  mists  tl ... 
not  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  thorn  to  be 
the    result   of  atmospheric   causes  solely.     There   are  dry 
mists,  moist  mists,  and  mixed.     The  first  arc  often  charac- 
terized by  a  perceptible  odour  and  colour.    Iu  Belgium,  dry 
anil   fetid   mists  occur  daring    easterly    winds,  and    mists 
simply  odorous  during  northerly.     They  are  most  frequent 
in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  are  very  local,  thus  far 
Log  with  the  usual  mists  we  have  already  described  ;  but  the 
origin  and  source  of  the  dry  and  odorous  mist  is  not  known. 
They  also  occur  m  our  own  country,  of  a  blueish  i 
yellow  and  light-red  mists  here  been  observed  by  meteoro- 
logists of  the  first   rank  in  Britain,  and  seamen   are   made 
aware  of  their  approach  to  Malta,  at  certain  seasons,  by  a 
peculiar  colour  in  the  atmosphere. 

t  Nine  the  density  of  wtter  tl  forty  degrees  is  at  t  maximum,  the 

t   lint  at  the  surface  cools  down  by  radiation  to  tin    point, 

that  stratum  sinks  and  is  replaced  by  another  born  below  » liich  is  at 

t  higher  temperature  ;  hence,  till  the  whole  mat*  it  equally  cooled, 

no  part  of  it  can  fall  below  that  point. 
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OOtTM. 

Cloud*  nro  only  mists  in  the  upper  region*  of  the  air, 

Imt  tiny  .  IiII'it  ir mists  in  iIih  mode  of  theii  formation; 

when  ii  volume  of  warm  air,  loaded  with  \ 

upward*,  it  atoondi  till   it  arrive*  at  the  stratum  of  the 

pher*,  poeHcsaiiiK  the  tamo  specific  itiuI),  ullowing 
fur  the  change  it  undergoes  in  this  respect  by  its  gradual 
expansion,  nil  it  is  mora  ami   moro   freed   from  tin-  load  of 
luperincumbent  air.    Whether  tin-  conversion  of  i ii>- 
contained  bj  the  atoending  uir  .  uu-t  or  cloud  I* 

the  result  or  the  ooH  produoed  by  this  tfyilnili  M  l»y  ii» 
I  with  a  current  of  colder  nir,  ur  by  the 
ascending  air  blending  with  mum  above  In  ■  different  state 
of  saturation,  ur  whether  the  effect  is  principally  U  electric 
phenomenon,  ii  b)  no  means  welt  ascertained ;  must  pro* 
babl)  all  these  causes  commonly  combine  to  produce  the 
eftot,  and  Dot  any  one  singly. 

ads  have  atti  tcted  attention  nt  nil  tunes,  nut  only 
from  their  intimate  relation  to  tlio  subject  of  weather,  ami 
Iron  their  consequent  inlluence  on  our  moral  and  phi 
being;  but  because  they  are  among  the  most  beautiiul  of 
uning  and  varying  tho  charms  of  every 
landscape, 

mis  have  boon  claused  under  thrco  different  forms, 
and  ofthoM  there  are  bar  modifications.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  tin'  accompanying  engraving  to  which  we  refer  in 
the  following  enumeration  and  deoonptlon, 

I.  Tlie  cirrus,  ur  curl-cloud,  is  tin-  name  given  tu  the 
light  llcei'v  clouds  that  first  form  in  .1  il.'.ir  sky  ;  they  are 
elongated  in  fibrous  lines,  cither  curved,  parallel,  or  diverg- 
ing, and  convey  the  impression  of  being  prod  mod  in,  or  being 
subjected  i  current  of  air.    The  cirrus  appears  to 

rmed  at  the  greatest  altitude  clouds  attain;  it  seldom 
-  much,  and  though  n  changes  its  form  greatly,  it  will 
character  to  the  sky  for  many  boon  together,    it 
I  by  persona  who  havo  made  this  branch  of 

toorologicej  phenomena  the  object  of  their  study,  that  the 

ue  of  cirrus  indicates  n  high  state  of  electrical  action 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  this  species  of  cloud  is  the  im- 
mediate agent  in  electrical  currents.  At  any  events,  cirri 
indicate  the  existence  of  atmospheric  currents,  and  usually 
precede  the  rise  ur  change  of  wind,  and  are  also  frequently 
soon  fulluweil  by  rain,  Tho  curved  variety  of  cirrus  is  that 
popularly  called  more's-tail. 

1.  The  cumulus,  or  stacken-cloud,  is  composed  of  dense 
roundish  masse*,  piled  up  in  a  pyramidal  form;  it  is  tho 
cloud  that  is  seen  in  the  horizon  towards  evening  or  at  sun- 
set, when  it  presents  those  beautiful  tints  at  its  edges  which 
i  such  pleasure  to  the  lover  of  nature.  Tho  cumulus 
is  generally  formed  nt  a  lower  altitude  than  the  cirrus,  and 
always  appears  beforo  wet  weather,  though,  perhaps,  not 
Immediately.  In  line  warm  Summer  days  the  roundish 
detached  masses  of  light  olondl  that  occupy  the  greatest 
part  of  the  sky  appear  tn  be  a  medilicatiun  Of  this  kind  of 
cloud.  The  formation  of  large  cumuli  to  leeward  during  a 
strong  wind  indicatel  the  approach  of  calm  with  rain.  In 
warm  sultry  weather,  when  the  cumuli  near  the  horizon  do 
not  disappear  about  sunset,  but  continue  to  rise,  thunder 
DM]    be  expected. 

I.  Tho  stratus,  or  fall-cloud,  is  the  name  of  all  clouds 

that  are  not   to  be   ranked  under  the  foregoing j   it   is  the 

lowest  cloud  formed  in  the  air,  and  comprises  the  mists  and 

mi  have  before   described.      It    is.  accordingly,   always 

leer  the  horizon,  where  it  presents   itself  as  a  cloud, 

undefined  in  its  outline, — melting  into  the  blue  sky  at  its 

upper  part,  and  Often  extending  all  round  the  horizon,  ap- 
pearances that  are  the  result  of  the  spectator   hmisclf  often 

being  m  the  mist  constituting  the  cloud  m  questkm,  When 

the  sun  rises  in  a  bed  of  stratus  the  day  is  generally  calm 
and  fine ;  it  is,  however,  essentially  a  night-cloud,  and 
usually  passes  into  the  cumulus,  or  disappears  with  the  re- 
turn of  day. 

The  three  distinct  kinds  of  clouds  just  enumerated  are 
seldom  seen  to  exist   alone  or    for  any  continuous    tune,   m 

temperate  and  changeable  climate* ;  and,  as  might  I 

1,  in  an  endeavour  to  classify  or  describe  s ,  Booting 
and  changeable  a  thing  as  a  cloud,  the  limits  betwei 

kinds  are  not  very  definable;  there  are  certain  modifications 
of  the  three  clouds  we  have  described,  w  Inch,  partaking 
decidedly  of  the  character  of  two  of  them  combined  at  once, 
have  received  names  accordingly. 

■I.  The  cirro-cumuli  r-cloud;  and  cirro-stratui, 

<r  tco-iicclnud,  arc  well  known,  and  easily  recognised  ill 
that  peculiar  regular  formation  popularly  named  mackareU 


backed.      Each   arises  from    the   regu.ar   separation    into 
detached  roundish  or  fibrous  musses  of  a  long 
cirrus,  and  are   moot  probably  an   eh 
I  iiumetoriz*  a  period 'of  fluctuation   I 

and   especially  of  wind,  hut  do  not  immediately 
rain,  any  moro  than  the  cirrus  which  give*  tbem  birth. 
I  semblance  of  the  first  to  a  Book  of  aheap  baa  occurred 
to  many,  probably  from  "'I  aasaeialioh  in  the  mind 

of  afleecy  appearance  -.  in  ih'-ir  fcrti 

expressive  language,  call   i  lumltt,  and  the 

image  if  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  lines: 

For  yet  above  these  wan*d*clouds  are  sseo. 
In  a  remoter  •>-  mill  mere  serene, 
Other,  detached  in  ranees  threuih  the  air. 
Spotless  as  snow,  and  eountleas  a*  they're  lair, 
Scattered  immensely  wide  from  Cast  to  Wast, 
The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  fleck  at  rest. 

MMenra 

J.  Tlio  cumulo-ttrattu,  or  tuain-cloud,  a*  its  name  im 
plies,  possesses  a  combination  of  the  characters  of  the 
cumulus  with  the  stratus,  and  its  derivatives  ;  it  ■ 
the  intermediate  state  before  the  increasing  mass  •■: 
densed  vapour  becomes  so  heavy  a*  to  fall  in  rain.  The 
cumulo-stratus  is  the  cloud  of  most  common  occurrence  in 
our  variable  climate,  both  in  One  and  chan  it  her. 

It  is  the  essential  component  of  those  aerial  chains  of 
mountains  which,  gilt  on  their  edges  and  summits  by  the 
sun  setting  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  heavens,  form  so 
attractive  an  object  tor  tho  artist,  the  poet,  or  the  true 
pliilusupher,  each,  yielding  the  reins  to  his  imagination, 
pictures  these  barriers  a*  dividing  him  from  those  realms 
where  "the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, and  the  weary  are 
at  rest." 

A  cloud  from  which  rain  is  actually  descending  is  called 
a  cumulo-ctrro-ttratus,  or  nimbus,  or  rain-cloud ;  hut  it  is 
only  during  a  temporary  shower,  or  during  a  thunder-storm, 
that  the  nimbus  can  be  said  to  have  a  definite  form,  in 
which  its  composite  nature  may  be  observed  ;  when  steady 
rain  for  many  hours  prevails,  the  whole  sky  is  covered  with 
one  unbroken  stratus,  against  which  various  floating  masse* 
of  cumulus  are  observable,  these  often  breaking  up  into  the 
other  principal  kinds. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  modifications  of  clouds  may  in- 
crease so  much  as  to  cover  the  whole  visible  expanse  of  sky ; 
and  two  or  more,  at  different  elevations,  may  do  so  con- 
jointly; but  it  is  found  from  observation,  that  no  cloud 
deposits  rain  till  it  has  undergone  a  change  sutiiciently  re- 
markable to  entitle  it  to  he  considered  a  distinct  mollification 
to  which  the  term  nimbus  has  been  given.  This  alteration  is 
the  result  of  the  gradual  combination  into  target  drops  of 
the  detached  smaller  vesicles  of  water  which  usually 
stituto  clouds.  This  aggregation  is  attended  with  an  optical 
change  more  easy  to  recognise  than  to  describe,  which  we 
shall  have  to  refer  to  when  we  tree!  of  the  agency  of  light 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resulting  phenun 

It  is  very  difficult  tn  deride  on  the  altitude  of  a  cloud  as 
seen  from  the  gmiiml,  because  whatever  may  be  the  appa 
rent  angle  of  elevation,  utiles-  the  distance  of- the  mass  be 
known,  we  possess  no  data  for  forming  a  judgment.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  cloud  may  appear  to  touch  the  horizon  that  is 
in  reality  floating  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  air.  Of  two 
isolated  clouds  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  sight,  which  is  the 
highest ;  that  which  is  more  nearly  vertical  to  you  will  of 
course  be  seen,  as  it  were,  above  the  other,  or  as  having  a 
greater  angle  of  elevation,  and  yet  it  may  in  truth  be  at  a 
lower  level,  as  is  sometimes  proved  by  its  passing  between 
you  and  the  other  cloud,  or,  as  it  would  improperly  be  called, 
OM  P  it*. 

on,  two  masses  of  cloud  may  appear  to  meet  and  to 
combine,  when,  is  ily  taterpeoed   befotu  us 

and  the  other,  and  they  are  really  at  considerable  distances 
apart.  This  deception  may  bo  rectified  in  the  mind  by  ob- 
serving whether  the  two  clouds,  as  they  approach  and  at  last 
mutually  conceal  each  other,  prcscrvo  their  individual  forms. 
Thus,  if  a  portion  of  cirrus  appear  to  join  a  cumulus,  and 
we  sec  the  former  preserve  its  form,  so  that  its  OXtren 
are  seen  beyond  the  outline  of  the  latter,  we  may  conclude 
that  there  is  no  real  union.  But  if,  as  they  approach,  each 
aloud  begin*  to  change  its  shape  and  becomes  indistinct 
and  diffuse  at  its  outline,  and  if,  when  they  appear  to  unite, 
the  resulting  mass  is  unlike  tho  form  either  had  previously. 


•   lty  the  same  incorrect  use  oflar 
over  the  sun  or  moon.     Co 
luminary ;   or,  concisely,  if  not  qu 
moon. 


cloud  is  said  to  paw 
iay,  between  u<  aad  the 
rly,  nh«W  the  san  or 
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then  we  may  infer  that  a  real  junction  of  two  clouds  floating 
on  tlie  same  level  has  taken  place. 

The  form  and  motion  of  clouds  is  thus  very  deceptive 
ftim  the  effects  of  perspective:  a  series  of  parallel  cirri 
will  always  appear  to  converge  if  one  end  of  them  be  mwr 
the  spectator  than  the  other.  Every  one  must  have  re- 
marked the  radiating  appearance  of  the  sun's  rays  as  they 
break  through  the  clouds  of  a  stormy  sky,  and  yet  we 
know  these  ray*  are  really  parallel  line* ;  for  ray*  of  light 
only  become  visible  in  passu  11;  through  our  atmosphere,  ami 
all  such  as  arrive  within  it  from  the  sun  arc  absolutely 
parallel ;  the  same  source  of  deception  affects  parallel  lines 
of  cirri.  A  small  cloud  is  frequently  seen  to  rise  from 
Ifhmd  the  horizon,  to  ascend,  and  to  grow  larger  and 
till  it  spreads  over  a  great  portion  of  the  sky ;  it  then  is  seen 
to  diminish  again,  to  descend,  and  finally  to  disappear  be- 
hind the  point  of  the  horizon  nearly  opposite  to  that  where 
it  was  first  perceived.  Now  all  these  appearance*  are  a 
series  of  deceptions  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  cloud  of 
precisely  the  same  size,  passing  in  a  straight  lino  at  one 
altitude  above  the  earth,  for  such  a  distance  as  places  it  be- 
yond the  limits  of  our  visible  horizon.  When  acloud  ap 
io  increase  In  mzc  without  much  altering  its  general  form, 
we  may  generally  infer  that  it  is  only  an  apparent  change 
of  magnitude  produced  by  the  diminishing  distance  of  a 
cloud  as  it  move*  towards  and  over  us.  If,  however,  the 
form  is  changing  momentarily,  it  is  possibly  occasioned  by 
fresh  accessions  of  condensed  vapour,  which  arc  really  in- 
creasing the  magnitude  of  the  mass. 

Since,  from  the  simplest  hydrostatic  principles,  the  air 
possessing  different  degrees  of  elasticity,  density,  fee,  must 
arrange  itself  accordingly  in  ooneentrie  layer*,  the  clouds, 
generally  speaking,  must  conform  also  to  this  arrangement, 
or  must  form  horizontal  bods  at  different  altitudes :  for  if  we 
could  suppose  a  mass  of  homogeneous  vapour  extending 
vertically  to  such  a  height  as  to  lie  in  strata  of  air  of 
decidedly  different  density,  elasticity,  &c,  it  is  clear  the 
vapour  would  be  modified  at  the  different  levels  where  thee* 
chances  took  place,  and  the  resulting  clouds  would  assume 
a  different  character,  or  would  separate.  It  is  hence  certain 
that  the  pyramidal  or  conical  form  of  masses  of  cumuli,  8tc-j 
are  rather  the  result  of  the  different  angle*  and  direction  in 
which  the  boundary  of  a  horizontal  bed  of  cloud  is  \  i 
from  beneath,  than  the  effect  of  real  inequality,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  in  the  thickness  of  that  bed,  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  a 
bed  of  vapour  are  ever  either  perfectly  parallel  or  level. 

An  attentive  observer  may  rightly  interpret  the  apparent 
positions,  motions,  and  forms  of  clouds  by  noticing  those 
of  the  shadows  of  each  as  they  glide  over  the  distant  fields, 
and  also  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  edge-  are 
gilt  or  coloured  by  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  rays 


breaking  through  a  mass  of  cloud,  and  thi 
that  will  be  found  bol  .    and  amusing,  as  ate  all 

itions  of  natura 
From  the  principle-  we  have  laid  clown  on  the  properties 
of  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  air  and  vapour,  "  it   appear!  thai 
clouds,  in  general,  moat  ba  formed  ut  thai  elevation  in  the 

atmosphere  in  which  the  mean  temperature  in  the  air  he- 
comes  equal  to,  or  falls  below  the  point  of  saturation  of  such 
air.  This  elevation,  which  may  be  said  t>>  constant. 
reyion  of  clouds,  must  of  course  be  highest  under  the 
equator,  an  Inference  supported  by  fact ;  for  it  has  been 
obaerred  that  within  the  tropics  the  clouds  are  mo-t  fre- 
quently higher  than  iii  the  temperate  zones,  nud  in  the 
temperate  zones  the  cloud-  appear  to  be  higher  in  Summer 
than  in  Winter.  Iii  the  temperate  zones.  Gay  Lutsac 
thinks  that  clouds,  in  general,  arc  upheld  at  an  average 
distance  from  the  earth's  surface  of  between  1500  and  2000 
yards.  Occasionally,  however,  clouds  bar*  a  iniieh  greater 
altitude,  ond  cirri  have  been  seen  far  above  the  gn 
elevation  hitherto  attained  by  man.'' 

In  mountainous  countries  the  height  of  the  clouds  may 
be  ascertained  by  direct  observation,  since  they  are  seen  to 
strike  against  the  sides,  to  grace  the  top,  or  their  ele\ 
may  be  seen  by  a  spectator  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

In  soma  pans  of  the  world  cloud-  are  rarely  seen,  while 

in    others   the   iky   is   seldom    ell  e    extremes  arc 

only    characteristic    of    extreme    climate-,    or    depend    on 
t.     The  irregularity  of  the  atmospheric  currents 
his  the  end  tj  of  sunshine  and  cloud,  which 

dUtingniahea  the  skies  of  tent]  ml  of  our 

own  island  in  particular,  where  our  comfort  is  so  imme- 
diately connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  these  atmospheric 
change*. 

It  may  he  useful  here  to  point  out  the  important  uses  of 
clouds  in  the  economy  of  nature ;  it  i-  by  their  DM0 
the  immediate  source  of  rain,  that  the  waters,  so  essential 
•  table  and  animal  existence,  are  carried  from  the 
ocean,  their  great  reservoir,  over  the  land,  which  would  not 
obtain  the  supply  by  any  other  means,  owing  to  its  general 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  also  -eric  to 
temper  the  heat  and  preserve  vegetation  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  uninterrupted  sunshine  by  day,  and  act  a*  a 
covering  to  prevent  the  c -cane of  the  warmth  from  the  earth 
by  radiation  during  the  night. 


Im  subsequent  Supplement  we  shall  describe  the  pheno- 
mena of  Rain,  Snow,  .^e.  Our  readers  will  find  the  pre- 
liminary observations  of  the  present  number  necessary  to 
the  correct  conception  of  all  atmospheric  changes,  and  tiley 
are  exhorted  to  study  the  subject  well,  if  they  wish  or  hope 
to  acquire  any  rational  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


roasts  or  covstals  or  HOAB-raosT  and  snow. 
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Till: 


1)  -formed 


Ai.THovon    this, 
animal  »u  well  known  to  the  am 
before   the    Roman  emperors  at  their  festivals 
barren  la  of  its  existence 

•II  that  «u  possessed  by  Kurnpeans  o 
the  I  r,  Le  Vaillimt,  to  Southern  Africa, 

I  out  in  all 
tl  imagery  <>f  the  writ*  i 
that  considerable  doubts  existed  as  to  the  , 
curacv  of  his  description.     These  doubts  have  since 


nctj  i 


ill  li 


in  a  place  pre 
died  iu  1 

■urn  of  Nb1 


.n  in 
•uts  by  the 


and  His 


rk,    but  it 


.■tun,  \\ 


■ 
during  tl. 
to   the  climate 
i  nab) 

progress    to    t  il,    many 

honour  \\ 

seillcs  caused  her  body-cloth  to  be  embroidered  with, 
the  arms  of  France,  and  deputations  from  the  dif- 
ferent toy  i  to  meet  the 
of  which  the  Giraffe  formed  a  part.  In  one  ins! 
the  number  of  horsemen  which  accompanied  the 
party  from  Lyons  so  alarmed  the  timid  creature  that 
she  broke  from  her  keepers,  uud  the  horses  them- 

■  being  in  their  turn  alarmed,  a  scene  of 
fusion  ensued  which  baffles  description,  and  i 
Fome  time  before  order  was  restored. 

The  simultaneous  arrival  in  the  capitals  of  two  of 


long  • 

i  y,   in 

.uima 
and  | 
access    to 


7  a< 
did  i 


g  of  its  t 


for  a 

of  natural 

nn  era   in  the 

(1  to  the  highest 

In   this  country  at  least,  but 

,  for,  . 

rty  of  the  king, 

(be  grouo 

it    was   very    Bparingly    granted.      'I  I.  • 

.  .  whom   the 

il  for  the  liberal  and  cn- 

v.hich   it    has   cultivated    and 

ie  knowledge  of  Natural  H 

but    for   a   long   | 

:led.  >ess  crowned 

gence   v. .. 

in  our 

in  the 

'ark,   1  i  led  at 

on  the   '. 

It  iva-  deemed  advisable  to  let 

in  at  Malta  il 


\vas«chie\  rcuch- 

I    the 

I  with  the 

I  •         iring  theaa.     Having  agreed,  for  a 

-um,   to  land   one  or  more  of  the  animals 

at  Malta,  he  i  from  Cairo  in  April,   ! 

We         II    continue    bur'  account   by   quoting    M. 

nt's  own  interesting  narrative  of  his  pr< 
as  communicated  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
ubusheq. 

im   lament    on  mv  arrival   lit   M-ilti    ili-.t 


t>r  the  purposes 
which  1  hs  I 


li 
In 


and  > 
The  cap- 


,iii  . in  i r  n .it  i \  i 


... 
■ 

red  in 
for  the  toeiet)  these  interesting 

msitl 
railablo 

iciety  the   Know 

in  trawl 

•   far  U  V 

the  llth  of 
in. 

j ,   ninl  mi 
iched 

■ 
in,  from  v. 

i  of  the 

1  im- 

flrst  two 
i  the 
fatigues  of  tl  nd  of 

three  hours,  of  th  of  the  two:  the  rnothei 

in   ray  chat  her  alive,  the 

ad-quarter  had 

:   in  a  wood 
sary  l'ur  our  own  comforts,  nnd  to  secure  ]>  i 

-lit  h  we  had  brought  with  us  in  aid 
of  the  object  of  our  cha  i  row 

the  pursuit  of  tl 

1  rue  they  would  have  no  dillinulty  in 
fond  of  tin 
ninl  the  live  embers  being  quickly  oovered  with 
the  meat,  I  found  it  t  ■  nl  eating. 

On  the  following  day,  the   16th  of  August,  the  .\ 
started  at  daybreak  in  search  of  the  young  ono,  of  which 
we  had  lost  sight  not    far  from  sndy 

nature  of  the  sou  of  tb  wall  adapted  to  sflbi 

■  lis  to  a  hunter,  and  in  a  very  short  time  v. 
tho  track  of  tho  animal  which  was  the  object  of  our  pur- 
suit.    We  followed  the  traces  with  rapidity   and  in  till 
cautious  to  avoid  alarming  the  creature  while  it  was  yet  tit 
n  distance  from  us.      I  if,  and  an\ 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  An  wed   them  mi- 

nd at  ni;.  a  the  morning  1  had  the 

rtess  to  find  myself  in  pos  the  Giraffe.     .\ 

iven  to  the  tranter  whose  bone  bad 
the  nniuinl,   and  this  reward  ws 
merit  is  pursued  in  the  mi  i 

brambles  and  of  thorny  ti 

Possessed  of  this  Giraffe,   it  was  necessary  to  rest   for 
or  four  days,  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  I 
During  tbi  tantly  held  it  si 

iraed  to  tl. 
n,  and  to  I  :it.     To  furnish 

milk  i 

ta  lis  condition,  and  w;is  soon 
..'in. 
i  the 

judg- 

I 

When    n    fusl 

mouth 

dam 
ling  to  tho  opinion 


THE  8ATUH 


t\ 


I 

ih*  oM. 


ly  rapid.     Th«J 

Joined    In   : 

i  with  extreme  difficulty,   The  Arab* 
en  to   hunger  and  i"  fatigue;  milk 

Siring  u  \rr)  lon^   run.      If  the 

with 

-  liko  those  of  a  got 

Willi  '     bounds    0' 

with  i  t,  in  such  situal 

Tni  :  1  country.     Tlio  leaves  of 

ncipul  food.      Its  coul 

.   having    been   killed  by  the  .\ 

the  car*  to  the 
'  to  this  an: 
s   not  admit  ol 
in  th<-      urn'  munncr   as   our  domestic   animals,  such  as 
ox  :i i it  1   tin'   horse.     It   ia  obliged  to  i*  two 

1    widely   ii|>;irl    : 
othi  i,  i  bent  in' 

.  the  animal  is  ll  1  to  collect  tho  grass.     Hut 

on   i  thai  any  noise  interrupts  its  repast,  the 

uiiiin  ill  rapidity,  and   has  recourse  to  itn- 

uht. 

>th  threat  delicacy,  and  takes  its  food 
leaf  In  leaf,  collecting  them  Iron  by  means  of  its 

'  tho   thorns,  and    in    this   r 

I  which   it  ; 
ut  only,  and  ch 
until  it  pi  -  is  too  coarse  for  it.     I 

dally  great 

I  ;.d   is   sery 

ilile.     I  h.:-.  i  one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it 

or  tho  persons  who  were  in' 

1  w  ■  t   five  individuals  at  Kor- 

dofan;  but  the  eold  weather  of  December,  1834,  killed  four 

of  them  in  tho  desert  on  tho  routo  I  i,  my  point 

iparture  for  Beck  a,    Only  one  mred;  this 

tho    lir-t   -  ined,  and  tlio  o 

which  1    ha  :•   twenty-two  .1 

on  the  6th  of  January, 
.  ilhout  being  really  u 
ioty,  and  1  eing  ncl  i  I  .   1   deter- 

mined on   resuming  tho  pursuit  of  <  lained 

for  three  months  in  the  desert,  in  all  directions, 

a  in  whom  I  could  c«  1  our 

verylhktsj.     We 
had  to  ilread  the  ,ir,  of  which  country  I  saw 

the  Rrsl  mountain.     \  i'ul  in  our 

and  obtained  thr  ience  suggested 

to  me  the  '  hem. 

Anothei  :  that  of  Ira 

the     arum 

and  Malta.      Providl  .,[  all 

difficu  that  they 

their  passage,    which 
i  tempestu 
I  arrived  at  Malta  on  the  91 1st  of  November.     We  were 
there   detained  in  qu 

kind     care   of    Mr.   Bourehrer,    these 
valuable  animals   wen  ition,  where 

nothing  was  wanting  for  th  t.     With  < 

preparing  them  vhich 

the;  will  eventually  ped,    1  have  ght  it 

advisable  that  they 

■ 
hitherto  ex  .  but  they  have,  thanks  to  t' 

Of  Mr.  Houichier,  every  thing  I 

These  four  Giraffes,   tin  le,  arc  so 

interesting  and  so  beautiful,  that  I  shall  exert  myself  to  the 
ii t ii i  t   uso  to  them. 

M.  Tliibaut,  having  thus   fulfill  :ent, 

veil  seven   hundred    pounds,   the  stipulated  sum. 
lie   remained,    however,    .-:i    the    island   during  tho 
Winter-months,  and  accompanied  his  charg 
land,  the  weather   being    much    more   moderate   than  ' 
during    the    previous    voyage,       F/he    animals    being  | 
saj'ely  landed  at  liluckwull,  it  was   intended  t 


■ 

were  accustom*  sight  of  i 

so   little   m<  mnrooded   I 
reparations   were  mad 

1    to  the  gardens  on  the  At 

O'clock  in  the  mornine,  I 

interesting  cavalcade  atari 

head  of  the  party  was  a  detachment  of  the  pul 
behind    these    tttl    the    Secretin 
attended    by  some   members  of  the  Co' 
Thilmtit,  i  -lately  animals,  at' 

Maltese,  aitii 
tluii  tumes.     Their  progress  through  the 

different  streets  was  only  impeded  by  the  [natural 
timidity  of  the  animals;  on  the  appearance  of  a 
i  a  field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cummer,  i.il  Komi,  on,  of  the  animals  kicked  out 
violently  with    his    hind    legH,    in   the  of  a 

horse,  evidently  in  thr  greatest  degree  of  terror,  and 
one  of    the  attendants   became  so  ularmed  that  be 

.er  u  fence  into  the  field;  nor  could 
Giraffes  be  induced  to  |fj  forward  until  the  cow  was 
driven  to  a  remote  corner.  At  the  sight  of  the  turn- 
pike-gate in  tl>  a),  they  were  also  startled,  as 
well  as  nt  the  large  show-bill  of  a  tavern  in  that 
neighbourhood.  On  these  occasions,  M.  Tliibaut 
led  them  with  a  bag  containing  lumps  of  loaf 
sugar,  of  which  they  arc  remarkably  fond,  and  which 
induced  them  to  go  lorw  inl  when  all  other  n: 
failed.  No  other  incident,  of  any  c onaaqittaf*.  oc- 
curred, and  they  arrived  safely  at  the  Gardens,  aboui. 
.lock,  without  seeming  in  the  least  degree  in- 
convenienced or  alarmed  at  their  novel  situation. 

These  animals  are  all  young,  none  of  them  exceed- 
ing two  years  of  age.  ight  at  present  is 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  but  when  full-grown  they  will 
probably  reach  as  much  as  twenty-one  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  horns. 

It  was   curious  to  observe   the 
gentle  creatures  when  placed  in  their  new  habit, 
in  the  ^    Park;    every  part  of  it   i 

the    >  :  >  rutiny,    every    sound    attrai  I 

attention,   while   the   mild,    it  may  be  said,   amiable, 
expression  «(  their  large   and  brilliant  eyes  imparted 
.liar  interest  to  their  appaam 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  irlrrly  Review, 

alter  describing   the    Elephant  and   the    Khiuoceros, 
thus    •  the   four   •"[>!  imcus  of  the 

>t  in  that  establishment, 
contrasts  are  gr  iese  heavy 

I,     and    tho    light    an 
Giraffes,  with   their    |l  .    dappled  coats,   towering 

swan-like  n  irgo  brilliant  eyes,  worthy 

of  Juno  he. 

of  their  visi  ■,  for  they  can  sec  before 

them,  below  them,  and   behind  them,  without  turning  tho 

What   an   td(  convey   of  the   power  of 

modification,  when  we  recollect  that   tho  number  of  nceic- 

a  tho  Giraffe  arc  exactly  sin 
Can  \.  emotion  with  which  l.e  V.nll.iut  saw 

tho  frit  tr . 

mingled  with  pity? — with  which  he 

-t  lav  extendi-  I 
an  animal  v.  hose  very  . 
and   treated  by   many  as    a    fa' 

ele  must  it  be  to  sec  a  herd  of  these  splendid  creatures 

when  tic  arly 

•  ground  before  him,  was.  arcord- 
U  in   liM   e.trenu..     i 

ith  the  raflerer,  that,   instead  of 
'  decanted  on  the  beauties  of  the 
■kinucd  his  capture,  the  sitcntlanls 
i  the  flesh,  of  which  !.<■  Vaillant  al. 

1 1  of  his  share  consisted  of  ihe 
i  high-bones,  broiled  over  tho  fire,  and  he  ni  so  {rallied  with  the 
e  marrow,  that  with  true   I 
-ret  was,  he  hid  no  bread  with  kin 
ni  order  that  he  ssfcjht  partake  of  a  toast  and  dnppiaf ' 

--' 


•  The  . 
unknown i 
ins;  to  his 
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(and  we  kdow  those  who  have  seen  them  by  forties  and 
fifti-s  at  a  time.)  browsing  on  mimosa-  witii  (heir  long 
flexible  tongue*,  to  beautifully  adapted  for  thu  purpose. 

It  is  sjsj  .gratulation,  rather  than  of  wonder, 

that  the  success  which  attended  the  experiment  ..I 
loiuidmp  a  Zoological  Garden  in  ana  part  of  the  great 

metropolis  i>l  London,  should  have  been  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  n  similar  establishment  in  another 
part  of  that  extended  district.  The  tumble-down 
condition  haiigc,    and     the    consequent 

necessity  of  removing  the  "  Menagerie,''  time  out  of 
mind  there  established,  added  to  the  im  r.  u-mtr  ta-te 
for.  ami  impro\ed  knowledge  of.  natural  history,  com- 
bined to  create,  as  it  were,  occasion  for  an  auxiliary, 
not  a  rival  establishment,  wherein  living  s|.ecimcn-  may 
be  studied  and  compared.  To  this  state  of  tliinga  we 
are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the  Sirrf.y 
Zooi.oi.ii  «i.  (.widens,  at  Walworth,  which  speedily 
followed  the  OBwBBSg  of  those  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
The  spirited  and  enterprising  proprietor  of  that  esta- 
blishment has  justified  his  claim  to  public  approbation 
and  support  n..  less  by  the  skilful,  than  by  the  liberal 
manner,  in  which  he  has  extended  and  maintained 
his  noble  collection  of  animals,  and  he  has  been 
lieculiarly  fortunate  in  the  locality  of  his  gardens, 
which  have  proved  to  be  more  generally  healthy  than 
the  patrician  regions  of  Regeut's  Park.  The  soil  of 
the  latter  neighbourhood  is  a  stiff  clay,  very  near  the 
surface,  an«i  this,  resisting  the  escape  of  the  water, 
cx-ijes  cold  and  humid  exhalations,  which  produce  a 
degree  of  unhealthiness  comparatively  unknown  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Thames, where  the  loose  and  friable 
soil  is  thoroughly  drained  by  an  absorbent  quicksand, 
with  which  it  has  an  almost  direct  communication. 

The  proprietor  of  these  well-placed  Gardens, 
therefore,  following  the  successful  example  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  took  measures  for  adding  speci- 
mens of  the  Giraffe  to  his  collection.  He  accordingly 
engaged  Mr.  Warwick  to  go  in  search  of  them; 
who,  proceeding  to  Egypt,  ascended  the  Nile  as  far 
a*  Sennaar,  and  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  three 
of  the  desired  animals,  which  were  managed  with  so 
much  skill  and  care,  that  on  the  9th  of  May  in 
this  year,  they  were  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and 
reached  England  alter  a  voyage  of  sixty  days,  merely 
touching  at  Malta  by  the  way. 

It  is  said  that  the  activity  and  success  of  this 
gentleman  was  so  great,  that  a  steam-vessel  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Regent's  Park  Society,  at  an  expense  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  in  preference  to  the  slower  mode 
of  conveyance  in  a  brig,  which  had  been  already  char- 
tered, and  by  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  land 
their  specimens  in  England  before  their  rivals.  The 
total  expense  to  the  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  is 
stated  to  have  been  more  than  £2300,  while  that  of 
the  animals  in  the  Surrey  Gardens,  is  supposed  even 
to  exceed  that  sum. 

The  three  Giraffes  in  the  Surrey  collection,  consist 
of  one  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  two  smaller 
ones  about  eleven  feet  each.  Their  ages  are  said  to 
be  two  years  and  a  half,  and  one  and  a  half. 

The  Giraffe  is  well  known  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the 
butchers'  shambles  in  Sennaar,  are  frequently  seen 
furnished  with  its  flesh,  and  as  the  natives  are  unable 
to  take  the  larger  animals,  on  account  of  their  strength 
and  fleetness,  it  is  always  certain  to  be  young  and 
tend 

That  the  fiiraffe  was  considered  a  curiosity  even  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  clear,  from 
drawings  of  tin  ni  wlm  li  liau  been  dioOOfl  red  among 
the  monuments  of  that  singular  jieoplc.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  of  these  specimens 
of  aucient  art;  it  occurs  among  a  series  of  repre- 


sentations of  various  animals,  such  as  lions,  leopards, 
monkeys,  (tc,  led  about  for  exhibition. 


By  this,  it  would  appear,  that  the  means  employed 
to  keep  the  animal  in  subjection,  were  a  cord  in  the 
hand  of  each  of  the  attendants,  attached  to  each  of  the 
fore-legs  of  the  Giraffe.  In  another  Egyptian  painting 
we  find  one  forming  part  of  a  present,  consisting  or 
various  animals  offered  to  some  great  personage. 

The  name  of  Cainclopard,  given  to  this  animal,  is 
derived  from  two  Latin  words,  Camelus,  a  Camel,  and 
Pardus,  a  Panther,  on  account  of  its  form  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  camel,  and  from  its  being 
spotted  like  a  panther.  The  Giraffe  belongs  to  the 
order  Rvminantia,  but  is  a  perfectly  distinct  and 
well-defined  genus,  between  the  Antelopes  and  the 
Stags.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  there  was  hut  one 
species  of  this  animal,  but  subsequent  researches  have 
proved  that  there  are  two  well-distinguished  varieties, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  different  spc 
the  one  is  found  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  the  other 
in  the  countries  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  ruminating  animals  are  all  vegetable-feeders, 
and  vegetable  food  being  less  easy  of  digestion  than 
animal,  the  apparatus  for  that  purpose  was  necessarily 
more  complicated;  wc  consequently  find  the  intestines 
of  all  those  animals  which  belong  to  this  order  Orach 
longer  than  those  of  the  flesh - 
eaters;  sometimes,  indeed,  twice 
the  length.  The  stomach  is  also 
very  complex,  consisting  of  four 
different  chambers,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  to  possess  four  stomachs. 
The  food,  in  the  first  instance,  | 
passes  down  the  food-pipe,  the  wea- 
sand,  and  enters  the  first  stomach 
a  ;  here,  after  remaining  for  some 
time,  it  is  passed  into  the  honey- 
comb stomach  n.  In  this,  by  some 
peculiar  action,  it  is  rolled  up  into 
small  pellets  and  forced  upwards 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  undergoes 
the  process  of  chewing,  after  which, 
the  small  muscular  stomach  i>,  is,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate muscles,  brought  under  the  opening  that  leads 
from  the  throat,  and  receiving  the  well-masticated 
mass  passes  it  into  the  fourth  or  last  receptacle  <  . 

An  error  existed  as  to  the  anatomy  of  the  (iiralfe, 
in  reference  to  the  length  of  its  legs ;  it  was  said  that 
the  fore-legs  were  much  longer  than  the  hinder. 
There  is  certainly  an  appearance  of  this  being  the 
case,  but  it  arises  from  the  great  length  of  the 
-ses  of  bone  that  are  attached  to  that  part  of 
the  spine  immediately  over  the  shoulders. 
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\\'i    now  omm  to  an  en,  which,  ittotilflwl  by  the 
i;it»< . i II--  "I'  the  individual*  enumerated  at  the  1 1 

■mr  preceding   article,    ami  of  many  others  who  won- 

cither  contemporary  with,  or  succeeded  them,  hold-  .. 
prominent  place  in  the  annuls  of  periodical  lite* 
The  writer*  ol  Emay  who  gave  to  Ik*  wurlil  the 
Spectator,  Tatltr,  and  other  worka  of  that  description, 
may  hi-  regarded  as  performing  nearly  the  same 
ranctiona  aa  the  principal  editor*  of  the  metropolitan 

journals    of    tin-    preaeOl    day,    i  except,     imbed,     tliat 

tiny  frequently  combined    re    of  amusement    with 

instruction,  than  can  lie  attained  in  the  narrow   limits 
Of  a  newspaper   column)]    and   it    is    highly  probable 
that    tin-    low    state   of  the    Newspaper    Tress    at   the 
commencement   of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  induced 
the  English  essayists  of  that  period  to  address  them- 
the  world    in    separate    publications,  instead 
ol  connecting  their  reputation  with  newspapers,  which 
at  that  time  po-sc-sod  \ery  little    intluenee,    anil  were 
conducted  on  too   narrow  a   scale   to  admit  either  of 
much    profit  or  credit  to  those  engaged  in  their  pro- 
duction*.    In   fact,  some  of  the  small  weekly  pub- 
lications   of    the   description    we    have    named,    were 
evidently  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  news- 
r;  containing  occasionally  correspondence  from 
foreign  parts,    and    furnishing  an  abstract  of  any  im- 
portant events  that  occupied  the  attention  of  Kurope. 
It    is    true,    that    during    the  whole  of  this    period, 

newspapers  were  published  to  supply  the  home  and 
foreign    news,    some  of    them    monthly    and  others 

weekly j  (and,  among  other  peculiarities,  one  of 
these,  we  learn,  usually  contained  n  translation  of  a 
h  play  or  novel);  but  if  we  refer  back  to  a 
newspaper  of  those  days,  we  shall  find  how  imper- 
fectly it  performed  the  task  of  gratifying  the  public 
curiosity  by  furnishing  early  intelligence — how  little 

of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  WU  manifest  in  its  columns, 
aud  how  low  in  the  scale  of  literature  the  editorial 
portions  of  it  must  be  placed.  Such  as  they  were, 
however,  newspapers  appear  to  have  been  in  great 
demand  in  the  metropolis;  and  we  even  find  the 
publisher  of  one  of  them  complaining,  with  extra- 
ordinary and  suspicious  self-denial,  of  their  ill  ten- 
dency in  taming  men's  attention  from  their  bu-in.  --. 
In  a  number  of  the  British  Mrmiric.  published  in 
1712,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

The  meanest  of  shopkeepers  and  handicrafts  spend 
whole  days  in  ooflee-bottsea  to  hear  news  and  talk  politic*, 
whilst  their  wives  and  children  want  bread  at  home. 

The  imposition  of  a  stamp-duty  in  the  following 
year,  by  rendering  the  production  of  a  newspaper  a 
work  of  greater  responsibility,  while  it  operated  to 
suppress  a  host  of  frivolous  publications  of  this 
nature,  doubtless  rendered  more  respectable  those 
that  remained.  Of  the  origin  of  this  duty,  we  find 
an  explanatory  passage  in  a  work  recently  published, 
viz.,  Cook's  Lift  of  liolingb>-oke. 

It  appears,  that  about  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  political  pamphlets  had  so  increased  in 
number,  and  in  virulence,  that 

The   Queen    (Anne)   concludes  one  of  her   mo— ago*  to 
Parliament  1>>  representing  the  licentioawe**  of  the  press 
*  and  she  recommends  tho  House  to  Bnd  a  remedy 


■qua]  to  the  mischief.     In  obedience  to  the  Queen's  desire 
and  at  the  instance  of  bcr  Secrctary.thc  Parliament  | 
a   lull   (i:ij--i.i),   imposing  a  stamp  upon  pamphleti 
periodica]  publications,  the  orio,,,  „r  ,i„.  present  news 
stamp.     At  its  origin  the  amount  of  this  stump  was  only  a 

*  ■*«  this  illustrated  in  a  (ubtequeol  part  of  il.is  paper,  by  a 
Kfrncd'to        lnC0"K'  "IHMulaure  of  a  journal  »t  the  i*rt*d 


halfpenny;  and  it  i*  canons  to  observe  what  an  eflbet  this 
trifling  Impost  had  upon  the  circulation  of  the  *****  fcvonrMe 
paper*.     Many  were  entirely  diwontinoad,  aad  several  of 

which  survived  wore  generally  united  u.w  ouo  pulji- 
oatioo.     The  lull  operated  ,  contrary  maimer  to 

what  the  minister,  hud  anticipated;  for  the  oppo, 
hod  more  leisure,  and  perhaps  more  acrimony  of  fading, 

unanimous  in  the  support  of  their  cause.  The 
adherent*  of  ministers,  who  were  by  no  mean*  behind  the 
OfPOattJon  in  their  proflciency  in  the  topic  of  defamatiosi. 
were,  it  -. mi.,  not  so  strenuously  supported;  ind  the  mea- 
sure thus  chiefly  destroyed  those,  whom  it  was  Bohngbrokc'a 
interest  to  protect. 

■OB*,    reason,  which   wc  have  not  been  able 
sati-in  torily  to  trace,  but,  probably,  from  the  effect 

alluded   to   by  Mr.   Cook,  the  stamp  dun.  s  were  rc- 
DtOVed    shortly  alter    their    imposition,    and 
again  enforced   until  17_'.',;    since  which   parted)    they 
have  been  'thrice  altered  in  amount. 

In  order  to  understand  how  so  small  a  duty  as  owe 
halfpenny  should  operate  so  strongly  upon  these 
periodical  publications,  we  must  look  at -the  price 
at  which  they  were  vended  at  that  period.  The 
majority  of  them  were  published  at  a  penny,  many 
at  a  halfpenny,  and  one  was  even  published  so  low  as 
a  farthing,  and  was  entitled  All  Alive  and  Merry,  or 
the  London  Daily  Post.  Specimen*  of  these,  and 
many  more,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
We  bar*,  now  before  us,  a  fair  sample  of  the  early 
English  newspaper  press,  in  the  first  journal  printed 
in  Salisbury.  Its  title  is  so  curious,  and  so  fully 
explains  the  nature  of  the  publication,  that  we  aro 
tempted  to  copy  it  into  this  article.      It  runs  thus: 

The  Salisbury  Post  Man:  or,  Packet  of  Intelligence, 
from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  Saturday,  Sept  27th. 
1715.     [No.  I.] 

*.*  Tim  piper  contains  an  abstract  of  the  moat  material 
occurrence-  of  tho  whole  week,  foreign  and  domestick:  and 
will  be  continue d  every  post,  provided  a  sufficient  number 
will  subscribe  tor  its  racouragemant 

It  two  hundred  subscribe,  it  shall  be  delivered  to  any 
private  or  nublick  house  in  town,  every  Munday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  morning,  by  eight  of  the  clock,  during  the 
■H  mter-season,  and  by  six  in  tho  Summer,  for  three  half- 
pence each. 

Any  person  in  the  country  may  order  it  by  tho  post,  conch, 
carriers,  or  market  people;  to  whom  they  shall  be  carefully 
delivered. 

It  shall  be  always  printed  in  a  sheet  and  half,  and  on  as 
good  paper;  but  this  containing  the  whole   weal 
can't  be  afforded  under  two; I 

Note.     For  cticouraL'oiiicnt   to  all  those  that   may  have- 
a  to  enter  advertisements,  this  paper  will  be  made 
public  m  every  market  town  forty  miles  distant  from  this. 
oiti  ]  and  several  will  b*  tent  as  far  as  Bzeter. 

Besides  the  Nkws,  wo  perform  all  other  matter 
ing  to  our  art  and  mystery,  whether  m  Latin.  ( ;-        ii 

Algebra,  Mathcmatiek-. 

Printed  by  Samuel  Farley,  at  his  office  adjoyning  to  Mr. 
Robert  Silcocks,  on  the  ditch  in  Sarum,  Anno  1715. 


One  part  of  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  |fe 
named    paper    is    described   as  All  from  the    Written 
Letter;  but  a  great  portion  is  supplied  from  the  London 
Evening  Post. 

The  newspaper  from  which  the  foregoing  is  taken, 
consi-ts  of  two  sheets  of  small  folio,  whereof  no  less 
than  tico  pages  arc  occupied  with  the  title  we  have 
extracted.  It  will  lie  seen,  from  the  proposal  tic 
contained,  that  the  entire  income  of  the  paper, — ti» 
meet  every  expense,  including  its  delivery  to  sub- 
scribers- no  trifling  in  snay  iutt  r.  In 
then  imperfect  state  of  the  post-oflico  dclivcric-.  aud 
which  must  have  rendered  sp  -ciigers  indis- 
pensable to  its  circulation  .  the  entire  income  amounted 
to  no  more  than  Kg*  each  number,  or  3/.  15*.  per 
wek  ! 

Little  improvement  or  change  of  any  kind  is  visible? 
la    newspapers    for   the    succeeding    half  century     in> 


,>l 
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;.  the  number  of  them  published  iu  London  was 
tw.  n:\ -■  in-,  vie.,  three  daily,  lea  three  timet  n  week, 
anil  i  17*-,  the  entire  number, 

it  Britain, 

still  extremely 

in    their   arrangements.      The    n 

•ed  upon   their  conductors  in  some  parts  of  the 

n.  ;  In  were  <  \tr.  nv  lv  In  r,  v  .   for  so  late  m  the  26th 

of    June,    1799,   tlu-   printer   "f  the    Dublin  Morning 

-tood  iu  the  piBary  on  College  Greeu,  fo 
•  paragraph  from  the   London  papers,  which 

The  .  was  formerly  a  very  domestic  woman,   but 

now  give*  up  too  much  of  her  time  to  politics. 

Hud  the  promulgators  of  such  silly  gossip  been  dealt 
with  in  a  Minilar  manner  on  recent  occasions,  many 
an   unfortunate   newsmonger  would    haw   formed   a 
mark  for  rotten  eggs,  and  the  other  pleasant  u< 
piinimeuts  of  an  hour's  airing  in  the  pillory. 

From  tlu-  close  of  the  eighteenth   century,    the  in- 
crease  of   newspapers   became    very    rapid,    and    the 
•tition  which  their  multiplication  produced  also 
d  very  great  improvements  to  be  made  in  them. 
Iu    18J1,   the  number  of  separat  ;iers  pub- 

lished iu  this  country  was  16G;  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  were  produced  by  the  application  of  steam- 
machinery  to  the  art  of  printing  (which  came  into 
naive  use  about  this  time),  combined  with  Un- 
favourable opportunity  presented  for  internal  im- 
provements by  the  continuance  of  peace,  had  c 
their  numbers  to  increase,  in  the  succeeding  ten  years, 
to  294.  This  is  probably  about  their  extent  at  the 
present  time;  although  the  frequent  appearan 
short-lived  newspaper  speculations  renders  it  (Lillicult 
to  estimate  their  number  with  correctness.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  metropolis 
:e,  exceeds  twenty-two  millions  of  copies  ! 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
not  one  daily  newspaper  is  published  ;  although  it  is 
rally  admitted  that  the  pursuit  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  knowledge  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  that 
thrifty  and  thriving  people.  In  the  decaying  capital 
of  the  sister  island,  on  the  contrary,  n  a  five 

daily  journals  were  lately  in  existence;  and  at  the 
present  time  three  continue  to  find  an  extensive  cir- 
culation amongst  the  almost-universal  poverty  of 
Dublin.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  diminished  stamp-duty  on  Irish  newspapers: 
being  one-half  only  of  the  amount  borne  by  those 
published  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  entire,  number  of  separate  newspapers  published 
in    Europe,  was  calculated,   at    the   close  of  the 

:  at  "J  1  IS;  although  probably  not  one-half  of 
that  number  arc  permitted  to  enjoy  the  (-lightest 
political  independence. 

[To  be  Continued.) 


many  bravo  ships  hav 
with»tandiog  their  flue  D 
Success,  The  Happy  Keturi 


.   not- 

The 


T 


emutiful  scenes  of  naluio  have  a  most  impressive 
.  as  Ufa  advances,  and  the  common  rtating-placo  of 
tu  1I-,  the  real  i 
religion  nnd  humble  faith  are  beyond   all    i  |    can 

soothe  us  when  nil  earthly  comfort!  fail. — Mrs.  Bon  I 
Summer  VitiU  to  Cottage*. 


What  a  labyrinth  in  there  in  the  story  of  Joseph,  ;.' 
:   surely  there  ar 

rubs,  doublings,  sad  wrenches,  which  pass 
tne  effects  of  chance,  but  at  the  last,  v 
the  mere  hand  of  God. Sir  T»i 


TUB    MONTH    OK   6EFTEMI1EK. 


HARVEST     IIOOS. 


I  tile-  ll 

Wliat;  if  : 


line; — 

>ls  In-r  roll 
iven's  hi 


In  course  oouqoe,  u»t  as  swr  rav 

oursc  with 
moxtii  at  run*  li. 
Willi  small  the  intervals  appear, 
What  thins  you  sec  her  pallis  decline 
i  the  boritonul  lino, 
ced  most  iu  Autnniu  eves, 

And  1  'azo 

Heilertcd  from  her  mirror  sheen ; 
And  reapers  by  her  beams  serene 
lh-hold  postpou'd  the  npproacbing  i. 
And  bless  the  salutary  light ; — 
ir  this  the  rather  fail 
With  meek  and  cum  iiii.  heaiit  to  lia.il 

i,  goodness,  and  tin-  might) 
Which  made  **  the  moon  to  rule  the  night ;" 
Taught  nt  her  birth  to  know  tlie  lime, 
v.  lieu  to  quit,  uud  win  i. 


with  lamp  di 

I  most, 

:  shiest. 

With  . 

, 

lark  poles,  e 

•  south  or  north, 

1 

i  the  sai 

ilea  si 

•  ■tuatiiii 

And  through  h 

With 

Hut  most,  \  in  most  requires 

The  ens 

To  glad  1 1 

And  bless  him  with  th 

Ah  !  who  unm 
On  yon  bright  page  of  nature's  book 
In  grand  simpf  y'd  '; 

Ah!  who  his  fueble  si 
Can  call  his  meditating  mind, 
And  think  on  llim,  who,  uucuntiii'd 
Himself,  each  orb  t)..;t  o'er  as  rolls 
Confines,  directs,  maintains,  con'; 
Nor  see'iii  every  thing  BBS 

A  MIIIACLE  Of  POWER  aud  LOVE  ? 

(Abridged  from  lhsnoi'  Mast's  British  U 


.  especially,    will    pari 
that,  in  no  way  |  in  their  stoi 

be    more   certainly,   though    at   first    almost    imper- 
ceptibly, increased,  than  by  habitual!) 
in  the  hand.     There  is  much   good   sense  in   ll 

,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary  thin! 

In  reading  autlioi-,  when  you  find 

■'*,  you  ma\ 
•Link  on,  at  another  season. 

As  makes  another's  scnuc  oat's  own. 
One  raution,  however,  is  here  indi 
.a!  diligent  mi  d 

I  a  owr*  :   t 


Uisnoi-  J 


!«3S.] 


thi:  s.vrrnnAY  ma- 


of  ATIIF.I 
After  having  hief  attri- 

bute In  order  to  raise  up  in  our  minds  great 

and  worthy  apprehension*  of  him,  and  t<>  beg 
our  hearts  holy  :iit  turns,  suitable  to  our  condition 
mid  daily  dependence  upon  him,  the  author  of  the 
following  passage  proceeds  to  say:  That  there  should 
■  rsons  so  blind  and  weak,  as  for  a  moment, 
in  thought,  either  to  deny  his  Being,  or  t 
dude  his  superintending  providence  from  the  universe, 

may  well  ir  pity,  astoiu-hin.  lit,   and  concern. 

That    tfa  !    which  the  world    i.  framed 

ted  from  eternity,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  it  being 

in   motion,   after    innumerable  trials,    so    assembled 

themselves  together  at  I  i  fall  into  the  happy 

order  in  which  we  see   thetn    now,  that  nun  first 

in;  like  mil  out  of  the  mud  nnil  slime  of 

that  all  their  thoughts,  and   the  whole  of 

what  they  call  the  ■  only  the   various   n< 

oud  repercus  mall  particle*  of  matter;   that 

whole    system    pjf    the    World,   and    every    being 

therein,  is  nothing  hut  mere  matter  and  motion  ;  mat- 

>  ito  particle*  of  men  and  each  I 
itself  into  such  and  such 
I,  and  turning*,  and  deviation*)    that  tb>-y  dance 
and  frisk  about  as  they  think  fit,  and  yet  keep  every- 
thing in  due  regularity,  while  there  is  no  God  at  all  to 
intend  them,  or  while  the  drowsy  God  sits  sleep- 
part  in  their  concern-  ■ 
of  the  wild,  extravagant,  opinions  of 
deluded  spirits,  the  very  men  il  may 

pad,  will  b 
For  will  any  one  pretend,   that  the  great 

and  curious  structure  of  the  world  was  made  hy  acci- 
dent ?  As  well  might  he  pretend  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  certain  quantity  of  stone  and  timber,  iron, 
lend,  and  other   in  r   by 

chance,  at    8t.  Paul's,  and    there    fell  to  work  ;  the 

i  earring  then  te  timber 

the  iron  and  lead  getting  Into  their  .  and 

M-hing  that  famous   cathedral  without    the   held 
of  any  architect.     And  yet,  alas!   what  compai 
is  there  between  the  largest  and  most  curious  building 
in  the  world,  and  the  immense  fabric  of  the  univ 

ml  all  other  credulity,  therefore,  is  that  of  the 
Atheist,  whose  imagination  is  so  absurdly  strong,  as 
to  believe  that  Ciianct.  could  make  a  world,  when  it 
cannot  build  a  bouse;  that  Chance  could  produce  all 
plant*,  when  it  cannot  paint  a  landscape;  that  Cuance 
could  form  all  animals,  when  it  cannot  so  much  as 
a  watch,  or  any  other  inanimate  machine  ! 
There  may,  however,  he  those  who,  contenting 
themselves  with  icon/.--,  are  for  ascribing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  to  Fatb  or  Nature,  rather  than 
Cb  >.nce.  They  do  right  in  ol 
a  cause  of  the  world's  cxistcii 

aly  to  be  a  term,  by  which   we   express  our 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  anythl  in  truth, 

Nothing  ;  nor  can  chat  uy thing  of 

itself!    And  \.  I 

and  declares  DOthi 
of  that  conn.  lion,  nor  why  tl 

ever   may  he  meant  by  it,  t! 
rily  in. ply  some    Li 
erior    to    that 
them;  and  If  it   be  used  to   implj 

re  nothing  but  cither  the  inanimate 

•intary  motions 

of  dependent  creatures  ;    one  the  direct  operation,  nnd 

the   other  the  free   permission,  of    HtM   who   rulcth 

all.    So  that  to  HlM  wc  must  at  last  be  carried,  in 

all  our  meditations  and  disquisitions  on  the  subject. 

[From  the  Guardian  of  Education.] 


in;  ity  or  Tin-  bear, 

following  singular  anecdote  i<  taken  froi 


times  seems  almost  • 


of  reason. 


•  1  he     II   ll     H     *"    I'XIr. 


■  .■!•  f. 

rarely  bu  ml  with,  *M*f4  in  th*  pairing  season,  when 
inorniiiK   ha  renews  hi*  song.    He   o» 
maris*,  beginning  in  a  1 
which  .    »iiik»  into  a  low  key,  until  1 

to   the    earth    nnd    ru  nee  of   ». 

callhi  during   which    t 

•aid  to  be  incapabl*  of  seeing,  (so  wrapt  up  i»  be  in  his 
own  conic.:  >  and   may  be  caught  even  with  the 

re  near  eir  die  lit  lul- 

portsmsn  mint,  if  unready,  wait  for 
■  advance  a  st 
■,  he  wilt  certainly  be 
•ape, 

I.  the   mnn   I   I  peak  of  being  early  one 

i  d  bia  song  at  a  short 
soon  at  the  clucking  commenced,  of  eourt* 

cr  notes  again  soun  li 

dusk,  the  sun  not  Imi  .t  the  sone; 

the  centre  of  nn  open  apace  in  the  f 
which  the  sportsman   was  just   mnetwmg.     11 

..•lire  him,  and  only  followed  the  dire 
of  the  sound.     It  so  h  ippcncd,  that  from  another  point,  but 
at  no  great  distance,  a  bear  was  ndianciog  on  the  Tjiidor, 
icr  of,  and  with  the  aame  steps  as  the  l 
The  hunt  standing  l  pcr- 

I    a  dark  utiji  rt  on  one   sido  of  him,  but 
much  engage  his  attention,  and  at  the  usual  note  he  n 
on  towards  the  game,  but  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
black  object  hud  ulso  advanced  in  un  equal  degree,  and 
now  stood  on  a  line  with  him.     Still  he  was  so  eager  after 
the  bird  that  ho  could  I 

closo  to  his  prey  before  be  perceived  that  a  large  bear  stood 
within  a  few  feet  of  him  :  and,  in   fa 
both  about  to  spring  on  the  bird,  they  caught  sight  of  each 
other,  and  each  thought  proper  lo  slink  back     A;. 

lie  man  began  to  think  it  v 
be  rather  inglori  1  tho  prixe  without  a  sin 

and  there  being  now  a  good  deal  more  lij^lit  he  retail 
tho  spot,  when  it  appeared  that  the  hear  had  also  taken  the 
same  resolution,  and  was  actually  advancing  over  the  open 
spneo  I  had  mentioned,  growling  and  tearing  up  the  moss 
with  her  feet     Though  tho  man  had  '-gun 

he  flred  without  hesitation,  and  immediately  took  to  his 
-.ceiling  tho  Icartol 
till  he  bad 

If  anew,  and  taken  a  companion 
him,  ha  again  repaired  to  the  spe' 

n  the  ground,  some  of  the  shot 
her  heart.     If  this  at.ccdote  bo  true  i 

lance  of  sagacit),  that  tho 
hould  advance  on  the  TJKdet  exactly  in  the  method 
human  hunter. 

,Mv  i  nits  are,  where  they  should  bo,  at  home; 

:ing  the  surfeits  of  at 

in  Winter,  often  cro  the  sound  of  any 

l>our  or  devotion ;  in  Summer,  as  oft 

with  the  bird  thai  first  rises,  or  not  much  tard 

good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  lie  read,  till  .n  be 

— Milton. 


WotN  everything  appears 
'.thinking  | 


gers  to  win 

.  _   ■   i,. i 

mind,  and  si 

feelings  to  that  beneficent  and   en 

owe  all  wo  have  and  all  we  are.— — 


I  smo  tblr, 
rate  mortals  are  too  apt 

i  stehful 

innumei  .  n  dan 


r  thinking 

of  grateful 

whom  we 
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DUNOTTAR  CASTLK. 
Dinottar  Castle  is  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  over- 
louking  the  Uermau  Ocean,  M  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  >hin-  of  Kincardine.  This  strong- 
h«>l<l  i>  only  accessible  by  the  laud-side,  and  that  nun  ly 
by  a  narrow,  steep,  ami  winding  path, over  ;i  deep  gully, 
\»huh  cosmecta  it  t«>  the  mam-land,  ami  winch  serves 

as  a  kiml  of  natural  fotsr,  or  ilitch,  the  adjacent  rock 
having  been  rendered  inaccessible  by  art. 

The  entrance  to  the  Castle  is  by  a  long  and  narrow 
passage,  which  was  formerly  strongly  fortified.  Tins 
passage  leads  into  the  quadrangle  of  the  fortress, 
w  Inch  covers  an  English  KM  and  a  quarter.  Anions; 
the  ruins  of  buildings  contained  in  the  Castle,  the 
roost  conspicuous  is  a  square  tower,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  On  this  rack, 
notwithstanding  its  difficulty  of  access,  the  church 
and  burial  place  of  the  parish  were  originally  built. 

During  the  contention  between  Bruce  and  Baliol, 
the  natural  strength  of  this  situation  Induced  Sir 
William  Keith,  then  great  Marshal  of  Scotland,  to 
build  a  Castle  on  it  as  a  place  of  safety  for  himself 
and  friends,  during  those  troublesome  times;  in 
order  to  avoid  offence,  he  first  built  a  church  in  a 
more  convenient  place.  But  this  was  not  gullicicnt 
to  avert  the  indignation  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
him  for  a  desecration  of  holy  ground.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  this  was  removed  by  a 
direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,,  in  139  I. 

In  1296,  before  the  removal  of  the  church,  a  body 
of  Englishmen,  said  by  a  Scotch  poet  to  have 
amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  were  hemmed  in  at 
tin-  piece  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  destroyed  by 
fire  and  drowning.      The  story  has  been  thus  told: — 

'l'lie  Englishmen  that  durst  not  them  abide, 
Before  the  host  full  feor'dly  forth  did  flie 
To  Dunottar,  a  swake  within  the  sea. 

Some  betook  themselves  to  the  church  where  the 
bishop  was,  who  iu  vain  interceded  for  their  li\cs,   but 


Wallace  in  firo  garb  set  all  lin-tity. 
Burnt  up  tin-  Kirk  mid  all  that  was  therein. 
Borne  hung  on  crags  right  dolefully  t<>  die, 
Sonic  lap,  some  fell,  some  fluttered  in  the  tea| 

Southrrmt  in  lite  wu.s  left  ill  that  hold, 
And  litem  within  they  buret  t"  pswder  OoU. 
During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  t'he  itcgalia  of 
Scotland,  consisting  of  the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre, 
were  deposited  in  this  Castle.  The  then  earl  of  Kin- 
cardine being  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  lor 
managing  the  government  while  his  Majesty  was 
abroad.  Mr.Ogilvie,  to  whom  the  defence  01  Dnnottar 
was  intrusted,  finding  it  so  closely  invested  that  it 
could  not  long  bold  out,  prevailed  oa  the  wife  of  the 

inini-tcr  of  Kin«ef,  a  bold  and  prudent  woman,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  Castle  at  the  time,  to  assist  in 
conveying  them  away;  this  she  did  by  pecking  them 
up  in  a  bundle,  ns  things  of  no  value,  and  walking 
boldly  out  with  them,  they  were  afterwards  hidden 
under  the  pulpit  of  Kineef  until  the  restoration. 

In  the  year  1707,  the  Regalia  of  Scotland  were 
deposited  in  a  room  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  bat  having 
never  afterward-  keen  exhibited,  were  reported  to 
have  been  secretly  conveyed  to  London,  which  was 
generally  believed,  till  the  year  ISIS,  when  a  com- 
mission jvas  appointed,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
nobility  sad  gentry  of  Edinburgh,  who  met  at  the 
house  of  the  governor,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
military  band  and  the  guard  belonging  to  the  Castle, 
opened  the  royal  commisiou  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  room.  The  outer  door,  which  was  of  oak,  was 
found  strongly  secured,  and  when  forced  open  dis- 
covered a  second  door  formed  of  gratings  of  iron, 
and  in  the  room  beyond,  a  large  strong  box 
found,  which  contained  the  articles  they  were  seeking; 
namely,  the  regal  crown  of  pure  gold,  richly  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones,  and  resting  on  a  square 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet;  the  sceptre  of  a  hexagonal 
form  and  nearly  three  feet  in  length  \  the  sword  of  state. 
which  measured  five  feet,  and  an  official  rod  of  silver 
the  purpose  of  which  was  not  well  ascertained. 
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CURIOI         I  \  1  KRV1EWS   WITH    TI1R    NATIVES — THKIR    LAK- 

ocw.e —  Capacities  or  tmk  1'eopi.k —  .Ioirnky 
TUB oihi I!  the  Foaxn — Method  oif  climbino — of 
taking  Wild  Animals — Hies  and  Honey. 

Si ■vi:ku.  of  the  natives  visited  our  tents  daring  our 
stay  in  Argyle  County.  On  one  occasion,  as  a  party 
of  tlu'iii  advanced,  two  large  kangaroo-dogi  attacked 

them,  but  they  coolly  pi, iced  themselves  in  attitude. 
(at  it'  to  throw.)  with  their  searching  eyes  fixed  on  the 
dogs,  which,  although  viciously  inclined,  turned  back 
with  a  growl,  and  then  the  black-  fearlessly,  but 
cautiously,  approached.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
encampment  that  escaped  their  notice,  nor  aught  but 
what  they  had  something  to  talk  about.  The  tents, 
Vol.  IX. 


muskets,  pistols,  camp-table,  stools,  stretcher,  dray, 
bullocks,  horses,  spaniels,  tether-ropes,  frying  ; 
kettles,   tin-pot.s,   and  knives  anil  forks,  were  all,  one 
after  another,  observed  and  remarked  upon. 

I  happened  to  be  shaving  in  my  tent  at  the  tin 
their  arrival,  an  operation  which  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty get  through,  for  two  or  three  of  the  blacks  kept 
peeping  in  at  me,  and  ludicrously  made  their  remarks 
OB  the  process.  As  soon  as  I  bad  finished,  however, 
the  looking-glass  was  handed  to  them,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  wonder  which  they  expressed,  nor 
the  merriment  it  occasioned,  as  each  beheld  his  face 
reflected  ;  one  looked  grave  and  Stared,  another  ap- 
peared ashamed,   while  others  kept  grinning  as  they 

2C9 
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took  n  peep,  putting  °"*  th*i*  t  >ngue*.  and  ra 
ridiculous  grimace*.  They  Ui 
and  ;  :r  remarks  with  n  voluh 

which,  from  our  ignorance  of  their  langurv- 
course  entirely  lost  to  us. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  even  no 

little  of  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Australia 
is  known  to  us,  and  that  no  pains   have  era 
taken  to  obtain,  as  far  as   possible,  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  it*.     We  tee  them  with  our  eyes,  and, 
sequently,    can    describe  their  outward  appearance, 
and  by  observing  attentively  the   actions   and 
toros   of    a    people,    wc    may    be    enabled    to   give 
a  tolerably  tat  I  be   allowed, 

but  a  very  defective  account  of  them.    But,  firom  our 
ignorance  of  their  language,  we  arc  incapable  i 

>ing  their  feelings,  or  giving  proper  reasons  lor 
their    actions,  and  the  means  by   \\1 
sions  have  been  excited  ;  and  it  is   d  tig  to 

this  ignorance,  al-  e  have  b  le  and 

incompetent    to    nmel: 

it  of  our  powers  of  conversation  with 
blacks,  has  generally  been  no  more  than  a  vocabulary 
of  a  few  words,  and  a  stupid  collection  of 
intermingled  with  had  English  ;  aud  though,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  they  acquire  with  greater  faci- 
lity the  means  of  conversing  with  us,  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  us,  without  first  being  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  own  language,  to  im- 
press them  with  a  correct  under.- tain!:'  sense 
which  our  words  arc  intended  to  com 

It  is  Impossible  to   say  what  their  notions  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  supernatural  powers  are,  but   : 
the  existence  of  some  8U|>erior  agem 
sarily  exeite,   to  a  certain  extent,    the   miu<U  of  the 
most    uncultivated  of  mankind, 
of  the  various  striking  natural  ]  ' 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  the  i  -tars, 

the  thunder  and  lightning,   storms  si. 
cannot  fail  to  impress  all  s; 
terror  ;  bo  that  the  religion   i 
other   barbar 

'ion  of  nature, 
such  visitations,   and   atl  i 

spirits,  and  the  lik-  have 

DO  outward  form  i 
they  may  entertain  i 
certain  ominous  appearn: 

I  have  been  informed,  by  very  good  authority,  that 
there  is  in   each  tribe   one  who  possesses  a  p< 
influence    over   the  rest,   from  some  uon. 
talent  or  cunning,  and  who  is  always  applied  to  in 
cases  of  illness  or  disaster,  where  it  is  supposed  that 
no  merely  human  remedy  con  avail.     '1 1 
of  their  gums,  by  drawing  •  d»  them,  is 

one  of  1:  .  and 

this  is  supposed  always  to  be  v  ith  myste- 

rious  effects.     ]5ut   in   whatever  their  religion   may 

y  may  have  of  an  here- 
after, it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  as  simple  as 

may  be  al>- 

retarn,  however,  from  this  digression,  after  their 
merriment  had  somewhat  abated,   and  their  curiosity 

Would 
l  nd  with  n  little  hesitation  he  con- 

!,  and    submitted   so   the  operation    with 
patience,  although   hi*   companions   and   the    tnnsor 
continual  giggle  the  whole  time. 
A  baa  ap,  and  towi  I.  were  then  brought 

to  him,  and  he  commenced   washing   his  face  and 
hands;   but  when   he   took    the   towel,  and   rem 

•  8tt  »n  account  of  the  aitcmpt  to  form  an  Auiiialiaii  Grammar 
is  lb*  Saturday  Mafomnr,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  0\ 


I  it  after  wiping  himself,  the  poor  fellow  looked  truly 

with  the  dirt  I  tic]  hands.      I   i 

whetl  peeted   to   have   become   a  white 

after  the   shaving,  but   he   certainly  appeared  very 
much    chagrined    and    disappointed    upon   re- viewing 

Another   con 
hair  cut,  which  was  also  performed,  and 
•■•I    me  with    the   idea  of 
the  confidence  which  they  placed   in  us.    They 
then   shown   one  or  two    landscape-drawings,    and 

..  which   they 
immediately    recognised     and     understood.       I 
showed  them  a  drawing  ot  a  black  man,  which  had 
been  taken  by  I  time   before,   and  I 

a  they  mentioned,  from 

line    of  the   individual  whom  the 

As  1  knew  that  the  blacks  had 

swings  (if  any)  before,  their   per- 

ing   them,  were   to 

1  convincing  proofs  that  they  were  not 

only  not  deficient  in  the  natural  powers  of  the  hui 

intell  on  the  contrary,  that  the;  d  a 

very  re  of  intel 

Being   anxious    to    become   acquainted  with  their 
methods  of  hunting  and  procuring  food,  as  well  i 
xterity  in  the  use  of  their  wcapol 
lied  them  to  their  gunya 
tuple  of  dogs,  we  set  out  for  a  morn 


It  may  i. 

of  1 1 


rd  as  a  peculiar  chan 
icver    they  wander  from   one 
ontinually  on   the 
to  the  ground,  the 
.rain   to  the  trunk 
Ik,    they  are   co 
i  r   the    other. 

when  I   per- 
ng  away  with  his  to 
i  he  soon  i 


black  was  seen  pointing  with  his  fing 

an   opossum   that   had   ascended 

:■   ill  a  hole    (hiring 

upward,    in  ;     much  of   I  he  was  i 

te  see  him) ;  Mc  pi  him  cobbcra  dirtckaly, 
him  oi)  the  head  directly);    and  he    forth- 
!  climbing  the  tree. 

-   i-  very  singular, 
and  the  facility.  dexterity  with  \ 

they  do   so,    a.  in;;    noti 

b   shows   the  t  ''ui!,', 

the   one  with   the  tomahawk,    and    the   other   by    the 
assistance   of  the  vine,   which   is   used  as  a  rope  or 
hoop.     The  former  method  is  most  generally  prat 
and   appears  to  the  spectator  to   be   attended 
danger.     The  black,  having  eyed  well  the  in 
of  the  tree,  commenci  -  by  cutting  a  notch    i1 
enough    to  admit  his  gr 

notch  from  the  ground  is  about  two  feet  and  n  half, 
although  it  generally  depends  upon  the  individual; 
for  it  is   a  remarkable  fad   I  will   not 

the   tree   has  been  climbed    I  of  them. 

then  cuts  another  notch  from  two  to  three  I 

for  his  left  foot;   and  when  tin-    i<    don  ..  his 

tomahawk  as  Ugh  as  he  can  l 

holding  by  it.  ascends   the  two  first  not.  :  II 

great  toe  being  in  the  second  cut,  he  stands  so). port- 


wic>.\ 
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i(  upon  it,  with  his  I.  ft  arm  round 

In  tin-*  manner  I   h  <s  of 

bulk,  and  rom  forty  to   fifty 

inch,    with   us   mm  h   confidence   and 
>iuts  ,-i  ladder. 
The   other  mode,  with   the  vine,  in  also  extraordi- 

•d    by  the 

mtry  where   th  prevalent. 

method,  .  la  as  follows: — The 

ving  cut  :i  rope  of  vine  of  proper  length  and 

rding  tu  the  magnitude  of  th 
the  trunk  with  it.  and  fastens   the  two  ends 
in  a  knot.     lie  then  pi  If  withjn  the  hoop 

it  with  both  hit  banda,  leans 
back  with  all  his   |  rength 

ne,  at  wi  of   the  knot, 

taken,    he    makes   u   spring, 
the  .same  time,  the  hoop  higher  than  hit 
In  thin  inclined  posture  the  body  is  wholly  supported 
by  the  vine,  and  as  i  again,  he  raises  himself 

with  his  feet  and  hands,  and  making  similar  jumps, 
uprising  velocity. 
1  had  an  opportunity  o  actions  and 

sum  by  the  former  method,  which  were  highly 
amusing.  Having,  by  the  assistance  of  bis  toma- 
hawk,  reached  the  hole  where  the  animal  was  .-up- 

1    to    be,    he    made  •    below,    as  he 

thrust  the  handle  of  the  tomahawk    into   the   hollow 
of    the    tree,    that    he    was   not   deceived,    and    began 
cutting  away  with  great   earnestness,    then,    f< 
again,  he  exclaimed,  "  Look  out  massa;   me  pi  him 

tly."      So,  indeed,  it  happened,  for  the  opossum, 

another    cut   or    two,    darted  out,   and  at  the 

instant   received  a  blow  from  the  tomahawk  which 

sent  him    to   the   ground    dead.       Several    opossums 

killed  in   a   similar  manner  by  others  of   the 

note 

eded,  I  observed  another  digging  away 

at  the  trunk   of  a   rotten   tree,   from  which  he  soou 

Ut   a   nest  of  small  ants  of  a  brown 

r,  which  mpletely    covered   with    little 

.ii  o\  al  shape.     As  soon  as  he  had  dug 

them  out  in  B  mass,   the   black  procured  a  piece  of 

bark,  which  he  cut  from  an  elbow  of  a  gum-tree,  and 

Which,    when    removed,    formed   an    oblong    eon 

'.  in  which  the  nest  of  ants,  with  their  eggs,  were 

d,   and    conveyed   to  their  encampment.      I  in- 
quired  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  them?    They 

d,    "  Budgerry    par  d    food).      Another 

black  ii  observed  watching  very  attentively 

the  top  branches  of  B  tree, — I  asked,  what  he  was 
looking  at  ?     "  He  megalet  budgerry  honey,"  1 1 

"You  see,"  said  he,  pointing  upwards 
to  the  plac  nine,  but 

could  perceive  nothing  but  the  lea\es  and  branches 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  ascended  the  tree,  and 
showed    me    the    hole,    that    I  rtd    numerous 

little  flies  pouring  in  'and  out  the  hollow  of  a  branch, 
which,  after  examining  for  a  short  time,  he  cut  down, 
in  as  it   fell   I  was   curious   to  know  where  the 
hone]  I  could  perceive  nothing  but  thousands 

of  these  little  insects  swarming  out  of  the  brai 
(they  much  resembled  our  common  fly,  but  . 
rather  smaller).  My  curiosity,  however,  was  soou 
satisfied,  when  the  black  commenced  opening  I 
folly,  with  his  tomahawk,  the  hollowed  limb,  when, 
having  split  through  nearly  four  feet,  a  complete 
honey-comb  was  exposed.  The  substance  of  the 
comb  was  of  a  coar.-e  waxy  material,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  It  was  fashioned  into  innumerable 
apartments,  or  cells,  wi.  red  to  be  similarly 


1,  and  designed  to  answer  the  same  purpoau 

as  those  in  our  common  b 

HUM  e.lls  were  filled  with  transparent  and  amber* 
coloured  honey,  which  a] 

exactly  resembled  the  honey  of  th  aaj 

was  equally  aw  These  Atistraliau 


bees  (if  I  may  so  tall  them),  ore  pci 
— not  armed  with  a  sting,  but  arc 
black,  and,  as   I  have 

our  common  fly  than  a. 

■  tie  in  with.      It  would  be  a 


into  the  i 


and 

■  rc- 

'  other  ,  ould 

>e  a  subject  of  very 

-on  to  examine 

im  in  what  rcspecta 

lit  in  their  formation 

,  are  provided  with 

same  purpose.    The 

hone)  hen  extracted,  was  placed  in  a  sheet 

of  bark  similar  to  that  in  which  the  nest  of  ants  was 

deposited,  and  carried  away. 

Aa  we  went  along,  a  kangaroo-rat  ran  out  of  his 
nest,  which  they  build  on  the  ground,  of  dry  grass 
and  hair;  bnt  as  he  hopped  along  with  incredible 
swiftness,  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk,  thrown  by  a 
youth,  put  a  stop  to  his  progress.  These  little  ani- 
mals are  the  kangaroo  in  miniature, — their  head,  legs, 
and  tails  arc  similar,  and  they  hop  in  the  ■ 
manner,  though  from  their  colour  and  diminutive 
si/.e  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  rat.  They  arc- 
about  the  weight  of  a  guinea-pig.  Another  of  the 
natives  knocked  down  a  Bandacoot,  an  animal  which 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  is  not  unlike  the  rabbit. 
Its  size  is  about  the  same,  and  its  flesh,  when  cooked. 
is  white  uud  very  eatable.  Thns,  in  the  lapse  of 
only  two  hours,  having  walked  leisurely  about  a 
couple  of  miles,  I  saw  them  collect  opossums,  kanga- 
roo-rats, a  bandacoot,  grubs,  aula'  eggs,  and  honey, 
without  much  trouble  and  exertion;  and,  they  not 
only  excited  my  surprise  by  their  activity,  but  afforded 
mc  great  amusement,  by  the  droll  and  humorous 
way  they  have  when  engaged  in  any  employment. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  their  encampment,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  men  and  women, 
with  their  children,  the  gunyas  were  deserted.  The 
rest  had  also  gone  to  procure  food.  I  observed  a 
black  approaching  towards  us  walking  very  lame, — he 
had  lacerated  his  leg  near  the  instep  with  a  splinter, 
and  w  hen  he  was  sat  down,  I  offered  to  send  for  I 
plaster  for  him,  telling  him  it  would  soou  heal  the 
wound.  He  did  not  understand  me,  and  proceeded  to 
use  his  own  remedy.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  small 
piece  of  bark,  which  contained  some  red  gum,  with 
which  almost  all  the  species  of  the  eucalyptus 
abounds,  and  with  this  he  besmeared  the  part  in- 
jured, and  stuck  a  leaf  upon  it,  saying,  it  would  be 
soon  "  budgerry,"  or  well.  This  gum  is  very  bitter 
to  the  taste,  and  of  the  consistency  of  glue ;  it  is 
always  used  by  them,  in  cases  of  wounds,  as  a  salve, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  possesses  a  very  healing 
qual:- 

Presently,  a  dozcu  or  more  boys  made  their  ap- 
pearance, carrying  reeds  of  about 
in  length,  which,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  fit 
immenced  fashioning  into  spears. 

\Y.   K. 

Solomon  and  Job  judged  the  best  and  spoke  the  truest  ot 
human  misery  ;  i 

anfiutauate  of  mankind;  the  one  1  by  long 

experience  wiih  the  vol  ,  the  other  with 

reality  of  affliction  and  pain. Pascal. 


The  most  important  principle,  perhaps,  in  life,  is  to  have  a 
pursuit,— a  .  at  all  events,  an  in- 
nocent one Sir  11.  D.\.\ 
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(Vigitnli'  furyuicn.) 


"  The  partial  Foxglove,  that  hangs  its  blossoms  all 
.m  MM  side,"  is  a  beautiful  ornament  to  <>ur  hedge- 
rows and  coppices,  and  from  its  elegant  form  it  has 
latterly  been  introduced  into  our  gardens.  The  root 
of  the  Foxglove  is  biennial,  that  is,  it  dies  away  ate 
two  years.  It  has  long  been  a  famous  remedy  in 
many  diseases,  and  it  is  equally  famed  for  the  dan- 
gerous effects  which  have  arisen  from  its  iucautious 
■M  |  in  general  it  appears  to  be  more  dangerous  to 
men  of  a  strong  constitution  than  to  the  more  deli- 
cate and  weakly. 

The  whole  plant,  when  bruised,  has  a  bitter,  nau- 
eeous,  and  virulent  flavour.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
i  ally  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  and  posses.«cs  a  \  cry 
t-ingular  property,  namely,  that  of  suddenly  reducing 
the  poke,  Milan,  in  many  disorders,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  safely  of  the  patient,  but,  unfortunately, 
its  |>owers  are  so  irregular,  that  it  requires  the  constant 
lance  of  the  medical  attendant. 

deleterious  effects  of  this  plant  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  human  species;  M.  Salerne,  a  physician 
at  Orleans,  having  heard  that  several  turkey-poults 
had  been  killed  by  being  fed  with  Foxglovc-lca\cs 
instead  of  Mullein,  gave  some  of  the  same  leaves 
to  a  large  and  vigorous  turkey.  The  bird  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs, — he 
appeared,  as  it  were,  drunk  ;  good  nourishment,  how- 
ever, restored  him  in  a  few  days.  The  same  experi- 
ment was  tried  on  another  turkey,  who  was  led  on  the 
leaves  for  four  days;   it  then  n ■:  tonch  them, 

and  although  every  care  was  taken,  it  died  ut  the  end 


of  eight  days.  On  opening  its  body,  the  heart,  the 
lunge,  the  liver,  and  the  gall-bladder,  were  found 
-I. inched  and  nearly  dry. 

The  only  ground  upon  which   experiments   of  this 

kind,   which   inflict   pain   upon    an    helpless   animal, 

ought  ever  to  be  referred  to,  is  foe  the  purpose  of 

ntiiiLC    a   repetition    of    uncalled-for   cruelty,   by 

putting  upon  record  the  results  already  obtained. 

The  directions  given  for  gathering  the  leaves  of  the 

Foxglove  for  medical  pnrposea,are  to  collect  them  on 

■  hot  div  day,  when  the  petals  fall,  and  the  aeed-vt 

D  to  swell.  The  Haves,  are  afterwards  dried  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  not  in  the  sun,  then  bruised 
and  put  into  bottles  \ery  clootly  corked. 

THE  LAKE  OF  KILLARNKY. 
I  got  up  very  early,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that  I 
was  about  to  realize  a  vision  of  many  years'  date,  and 
n  fd  in  Nature's  lovelie.-t   haunts,  among  woods    and 
water-falls,    glens,    passes,    and    mountain     hci 
•' This,  then,  is   KILLA.RNEY,'1    I  said,   as   I   sun 
the   noble    expanse  of  water,  with   its   wooded   islets, 
and  richly-studded  banks,  and  cloud-eapt  hills  in  the 
distance.      Time    was    when    my    heart    would    have 
bounded  at  the  sight,  and  broken  out  into  raptures  of 
enthusiastic  ecstasy  :   now  it  sunk  within  me,  and   I 
was   silent:     I    reineinbi  red    Loch    Katrine    and    Ben 
Venue,  the  Island,  and  "  the  Trosach's  wildest  nook." 
I  remembered  my  then  feelings  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day,  though   fifteen   years    had   elapsed.       The    ■ 
external  objects,  the    same  beauties,  the    same  gl- 
now  surrounded  me:   but  O  !   how  altered   were   my 
foebnga,     Yet  why  give  vent  to  my  disappointment! 
Am  I  singular?     Is   it  not  the  same  with  all  I     The 
toys  of  childhood  once  cried  for,  soon  cease  to  inte- 
rest ;   the  feelings  of  youth  are  swallowed   up  in  the 
business  of  manhood,  or  blunted  by  its  cares ;  and 
the    very   thoughts   which    now    distract    our    p 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  time,  till  time  itself  merges  in 
eternity.      How   will   our   retrospect   then  affect  us? 
is  the  great  question. 

I  was  roused  from  my  melancholy  reverie  by  the 
garrulity  of  my  steersman  and  bugler.  Wc  bad  passed 
over  the  large  lake,  and  he  would  soon  show  me  the 
spot  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  admired  most  when  he 
was  here.  How  much  more  sublime  is  man  than  in- 
animate nature  !  How  superior  his  power  !  The  mere 
mention  of  the  bard  gave  a  local  habitation  and  a  name 
to  beauties  which,  without  some  mental  and  s| 
associations,  were  lost  in  their  immensity. 

"  Were  you  here  with  Scott  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  Yes, 
plase  your  honour,  the  whole  of  one  blessed  day.  and 
he  talked  a  deal  to  me."  I  had  scarcely  observed  the 
man  before:  he  now  rose  wonderfully  in  my  estima- 
tion: indeed,  I  felt  a  kind  of  respect  for  liini  :  and 
his  bugle  sounded  more  harmoniously  after  be  told 
me  that  Sir  Walter  had  commended  it.  I  think  he 
found  out  my  weakness,  and,  to  flatter  it,  roini 
as  fast  and  as  copiously  as  his  hero  had  done.  I 
eagerly  swallowed  all  he  told  me,  just  as  a  <  liild 
listens  to  fairy  tales,  and  cried  out,  "  More,  m 
Whether  he  spoke  from  memory,  or  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  own  imagination,  his  tongue  ni  ut 
flagged  until  we  reached  the  spot,  which,  a.  cording 
to  him,  Sir  Walter  had  admired  most  of  any.  Beau- 
tiful it  was,  most  beautiful!  Hut  I  no  I. 
admired  the  landscape  with  vague  admiration,  I 
quite  loved  it  ;  and,  as  long  as  I  live,  1  shall  remem- 
ber as  classic  ground  the  spot  where  he  had  stood, 
I  paaaed  an  hour  among  the  arbutuses, — not  shrubs, 
our  gardens,  but  large  as  cedar-trees,  and  loaded 
with  golden  fruit. 

fa  'Ivur  ill  irWarirf.J 
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NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE.     No.  v.      . 

Ih  i  obi  we  eater  Into  the  details  of  an  English  New*, 
paper  of  tin-   present  day,  it  may,  perhaps,  n 
amusing  to  tal  t  glance  at  the  actual  state  of 

j(Minia]i-in  in  foreign  countries. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  occasion  i>f  the 
sstabllthmcnt  of  newspapers  in  PranoS)  ami 
that  period  on  til  the  Revolution,  publications  of  tins 
nature  wore  so  completely  controlled  or  guided  by 
the  government,  thai  nothing  worthy  of  observation 
appears  in  the  monotonous  character  they  present. 
Daring  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  they 
were  tittle  m<  ire  than  echoes  of  the  sanguinary  denon- 
of  those  ferocious  ruffians,  who  for  ■  time 
triumphed  over  every  principle  of  right  and  justice. 
While  the  power  of   Nspoli  ,l      r*renoh 

Journals  were  principally  conspicuous  for  their  slavish 
adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  for  being  the  ready  In- 
struments in  forwarding  his  ami)!'  ;ns  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  good  faith.     Upon  the  re  atom 
of  the  Bourbons,  several  of  the  leading  Parisian 

journals  were  taken    into    the    pay  of    ministers,  who, 

indeed,  frequently  penned  the  editorial  articles  which 
appeared  in  them.  We  are  told  that  the  n\.il  news- 
papi  >v  eminent    5,000,000    of    francs 

annually.  The  pari  which  the  new -paper-press  of 
Paris  bore  in  the  "  three  glorious  days,"  is  so  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  one,  as  to  render  recapitulation 
unnecessary.  The  number  of  journals  published  in 
the  French  metropolis  immediately  before  this  revo- 
lution, was  seventeen  political,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  of  a  literary,  scientific,  or  religious  character. 
The  Dumber  of  provincial  journals  was  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  The  present  state  of  the  Trench 
press  is  an  anomaly  only  to  be  explained  by  the  un- 
stable nature  of  the  French  character.  The  same 
people  who  drove  a  monarch  from  his  throne  for 
attempting  to  circumscribe  the  liberty  of  political  dis- 
cus-ion, within  five  years  after  patiently  submit  to 
enactments  which,  if  rigorously  acted  upon  (as  appears 
to  be  the  determination  of  those  in  authority),  must 
cud  in  the  absolute  suppression  of  all  such  discussion. 
By  the  recent  law,  the  proprietor  or  editor  of  a  French 
newspaper  is  compelled  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
equal  in  amount  to  the  maximum  penalty  to  which  he 
may  become  liable;  nor  can  his  journal  reappear, 
-uli-ccpicut  to  a  conviction,  until  this  cautionary  de- 
posit is  restored  to  its  original  amount.  Imprison- 
ment for  various  terms  is  added  in  all  coses  of  in- 
fringement   of    the   law    referred  to;  and   at  this 

moment,  several  of  the  conductors  of  the  French 
journals  are  pursuing  their  avocations  within  the  walls 
of  a  dungeon ! 

In  the  Peninsula,  from  the  superstitions  and  igno- 
rance of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  public 
journals  have  been,  hitherto,  little  more  than 
of  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  religious  ob- 
servances, or  the  vehicles  for  state-announcements. 
Since  the  revolutions  in  that  part  of  F.urope,  indeed, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  periodical  publi- 
ins  ;  but  the  principles  of  true  liberty  seem  to  be 
so  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  character  of  ' 
productions  has  been  so  extremely  unstable,  that 
little  real  progress  has  been  observable.  In  the  few 
additional  journals  that  have  maintained  their  exist- 
ence m  Portugal  since  the  expulsion  of  Miguel,  we 
look  in  vain  for  tolerant  or  comprehensive  views  :  in 
political  matters,  they  are  evidently  as  completely 
under  the  will  of  the  existing  government,  as  were 
their  prcii  In  Spun,  the  first  proclamation 

of  liberal  principles,  upon  the  accession  of  Isabella, 
u-hercd  into  cxi-teuce  many  additional  newspapers; 
but  of  these  no  less  than   twenty-one   disappeared 


within  a  few  month*,  in  consequence  of  the  rcatr 

■ires  which  the   government    found    it    un  e.-ary 

to  adopt  towards  them.     At   the   iiori.irimui  ,,( 

the  pic-,  ut  civil  war,  the  whole  kingdom  possessed 
scvcuty-scvcu  political  journals,  of  which  uabsa 
fifty- four  bore  an  oflicial  character,  and  were,  tin  re. 
tore,  merely  government  manifestoes. 

In  Italy,  whether  the  |>ortioii  under  the  dominion  of 
its  own  petty  prince*,  or  those  parts  RtbJM  t  to  Afl 
the  press  is  so  completely  subjci  led  to  '  I  Tiip, 

that  newspajMrs  can  oidy  be  regarded  as  a  medium  for 
keeping  up  I  hter.irv    ni>  .  UOUS 

nations.     The  Mime  remark  (with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ception.-) will  apply  to  Germany |  when,  however,  it 
maybe   noticed,   that   some   of    tic   OMOmunic&tloM 
from  the  East,  which  appear  in  their  journals   (parti- 
cularly in   the  Prussian),   and   also  their  artic). 
literary  criticism,  and  on  scientific  subjects,  ore  highly 
interesting,  and  frequently  of  an  important  chars 
Among  other  singular  regulations  for  the  press  which 
the  government  of  Prussia  have  lately  mad. 
that  an  ordinaire  was  promulgated  in   the  mouth  of 
ill.  r,    Is.;.,,    providing    that   every   pcfMSJ   who 
would  obtain  permission  to  edit  a  journal  in  Prussia, 
iiin-i  have  acquired  an  academical  degree. 

In  Holland  and  Ilclgium  the  state  of  the  new  paper 
press  approximate-  to  that  in  our  uvvii  count;  v. 

In  Switzerland  twenty-four  political  periodicals 
appear  each  week, — nine  of  which  are  edited  by 
Romanists,  and  fifteen  by  Protestants. 

The  empire  of  Russia,  despotic  as  its  government 
undoubtedly  is,  has,  nevertheless,  upwards  of  eighty 
periodical  journals  published  within  its  boundary. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  commenced  in  1703,  du 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  First.  The  leading  Ru 
newspaper  is  entitled  The  lice  of  the  Xorlh,  and  is 
published  in  the  metropolis  three  times  a  week  ;  be- 
sides this,  two  or  three  journals  in  the  French  lan- 
guage arc  published  at  St.  Petersburg;  all,  however, 
under  the  strictest  surveillance  of  a  censorship. 

Greece  has  several  newspapers;  but,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  party  dissensions  in  that  distracted 
country,  they  are  continually  disappearing,  and  their 
place  is  as  rapidly  supplied  by  others.  True  freedom 
of  Opinion  can  be  but  little  appreciated  in  a  country 
where  the  rude  and  uncultivated  state  of  the  popu- 
lation almost  prevent  the  extension  of  the  forms  of 
civ  ili/cd  government. 

But  the  most  singular  proof  of  the  march  of  intcl- 
lec  t    (or  innovation   on  ancient   prejudices)    in  tl 

i-  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  newspaper  has 
recently  been  established  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;   and  that  its  prosperity  i-  an  object  of  much 
solicitude  with  the  reigning  Sultan.      For  the  i;  ' 
duction   of  this   improvement   (as  for  many 
the  Turks  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  u  French- 
man;   indeed,  the  Moslem  journal  is  printed   both   iu 
the  Turkish  and  French  languages.    Many  parti,  ol 
of  interest  are  transferred  to   its  columns  from  the 
European   newspapers;    although   no   inconsiderable 
portion  of  it  is   frecpiciitly  devoted  to  the   detail  of 
Mohammedan  rites  and  ceremonials. 

In  the  vast  regions  of  Iliudostan  several  journals 
in  the  native  dialects  have  appeared  within  the  last 
few  years;  and,  without  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  pious  labours  of  Christian  missionaries,  who  nave 
imparted  a  spirit  of  inquiry  to  the  half  civilized 
natives.  Even  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  has  not  been  able  to  shut  out  this  "  barbarian" 
feature  ;  and  a  Canton  newspaper  has  been  success- 
fully planted  among  the  Tartars. 

In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Christian  mission- 
aries have  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  natives,  who 
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had  previously  no  written  language  ;  and  in  or.l 

be  iir  to  the  infantile  minds  of  those  whom 

are   employed   in   inslruetin 
have  recently  hit -upon  the  expedient  of  publish.. 
narration  ,    illustrated   by  pictures  tut   in 

I,  printed  nt  the  head  of  each  article:  by  this 
means,  the  attention  is  more  effectually  fixed,  ami  the 
(ubject  rendered  mar.'  easily  intelligible  to  the  deini- 
savagc  who  is  to  he  made  acquainted  with    it.     This 

i    regular  intervals, 
•rspeper. 
wo  Indians  of  the  New  World  have  imitated 
White  man"  in   this   particular;    and  a  printed 
Cherokee  newspaper, — partly   in   the  native  du 
and  partly  in  English, — now  instruct!  the  red  war- 
rior in  the  arts  of  civilization.     This   paper  is  called 

I  hrrokee  Phaitir,  and  it  is  conducted  entirely  by  a 
young  Cherokee.  It  seems  it  hail  been  surmised  that 
the  editor  was  assisted  by  a  white  man  ;  whereupon 
the).  .otice  was  put   into  the   paper  : — "No 

white  man  has  anything  to  do  with  the  management 
of  our  paper.     No  other  person,  whether  white   or 

tesJdea  the  ostensible  editor,  has  written,   from 

nimeucemcnt  of  the  Phccnis,  half  a  column  of 

the  matter  which  has  appeared  under   the   editorial 

head."     How  creditable  is  this  fact  to  the  intellect  of 

the  Dative  Indian  tribes  of  America  ! 

In  the  United  States,  the  extension  of  the  news- 
press,   since   the  separation   from   the  mother 
country,  has  been  amazing;  although  I   not 

01  eri  rcumstance,  that  many  of  the  American 

periodicals  are  of  very  doubtful  utility,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  thera  of  an  extremely  humble  character.  In 
177.'i,  the  country  forming  the  twenty-four  States  of 

Union,    had   only  thirty-seven   newspapers:  in 

.  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five ! 
But,  as  we  have  above  remarked,  the  character  of 

.  ntially  from  that  of  an 

English  newspaper.     One  cause  of  their  rapid  ex- 

thc  absence  of  all  tax  upon  them  :.   while, 

at  the  same  time,  they  can  be  sent  by  post  to  the 

ice  of  a  hundred  miles,  for  a  postage  of  about 
one  halfpenny.  As,  however,  we  purpose  to  treat  of 
the  state  of  the  American  newspaper  press  at  some 
length  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  papers,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  enter  further  upon  it  at 

Tew,  if  any.  of  the  British  colonies  are  without  a 
■paper.  These  are  generally  published  in  the 
English  tongue,  except  in  some  few  instances  of 
colonies  ceded  by  France,  and  in  which  they  are 
either  wholly  or  partially  printed  in  the  language  of 
that  country.  In  the  Ionian  Isles  they  are  printed 
in  Greek  and  Italian, — the  opposite  columns  being 
duplicates  of  each  other  in  the  two  languages.  A 
curious  anecdote  is  on  record  respecting  the  slow 
transmission  of  news  in  these  Islands.  It  is  stated 
that  Cerigo,  the  most  eastern  of  the  islands,  formerly 
had  very  little  communication  either  with  Cerigo,  the 

of  the  government,  or  with  the  other  isuu 
and  such  was  the  infre(|uency  of  it,   that  the  officer 

uanding  a  small  party  there  heard  of  the  return 

tpoleon,  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  death  of 

'riucess  Charlotte,  at  the  same  time. 
The  importance  of  the  mode  of  communication  by 
newspapers  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  new  col. 
at  Swan  River  on  the  western  coast  of  that 

until  t  .  kl  of  a  printing-establish 

obtained    from  I,   a    tcritl  was 

issued  from  the  scat  of  it 

nailed  to  trees  at  partien' 

In  the  par  no  of' 

the  journals  is  pub!  ,   and  Iiubart 

Tuwu  ulonc  su, .  .    ,»rs. 

|lu  be  CuuUnutU.  | 


an  ;;lin*. 

Tn  r.  follow  are  illustrative  of  the  paternal 

influence  which,  Oberlin  (pastor  of  Waldbach,  in  the 
Ban  de  la  Rot  h  ret  his  ft* 

of  hii  t<>  assist  those  who  differed  from  him 

in  their  religious  teii 

A    young  woman    of    Schirmcck,    of   the    Roman 
Catholic    persuasion,    had    married    a   prot, 
Waldbach.      This    man    had  .  om- 

pamtivcly  rich,  and  hi*  fortane  might 

sibly  have  •  m  with  the  motives  of  their 

animosity.  The  yoong  woman  became  the  mother 
of  a  little  girl,  who,  by  mutual  consent,  end  in  pur- 
suance of  the  marria  ment,  was  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  the  former,  end  baptised  by  the 
.man  at  Bchinneck.  To  repair  thither  it  was 
sary  to  take  the  road  over  the  mountains;  but 
at  the  moment  of  their  setting  oil',  they  were  informed 
that  the  enemies  of  the  husband  had  laid  a  s,  I 
to  waylay  them  at  a  particular  turn  of  the  road,  to 
spring  out  upon  him  when  he  reached  it,  and  to 
compel  him  by  menaces  and  ill-treatment  to  con 
to  their  unjust  demands. 

Their  journey  could   not  very  well   he   delayed,  as 
the  priest  had  been  Informed  of  their  intended  arrival ; 
and   yet  they  were   alraid  to  undertake  it  ou  account 
of  the  impending  danger.      In  this   painful    di!<  ; 
they  went  ,t  Oberlin.     He,  after  exhorting 

them  to  place  their  trust  in  God,  most  kindly  offered 
to  accompany  them,  to  render  bis  aid  and  protection 
should  they  require  it.     Ou  arriving  at  a  spot  in 

v.!,  i.'  there  was  reason   to  fear  . 
Oberlin  knelt  down,  and,   extending   his  bands 
the  young  people,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
God  !      Thou   seest  wickedness    lying  in    wait,    and 
conspiring  mischief,  est  innocence  in  a! 

Almighty  God  !  avert  the  danger,  or  give  thj 
strength  to  surmount  it." 

At  this  mom  :l   men  who  had   been  I 

cealed    behind    a  t!, 
themselves  and  rushed  forwards,  uftc. 
threatening    exclamations.      Oberlin   took    I 
infant  in  his  arms,   and  adviu 
a  calmness  which  did  not  conceal  his  indignation 
still   left   room  for  the  hope   of    pardon.     "  Tl. 
said  he  to  them,  "  is  the  babe  which  h 
much  injury,  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  year  d 
Dismayed  at  the  presence  of  their  pastor,  w  I 
little  expected  to  meet  with  in  the  <•:. 

I  to  persons  going  to  perform  a  Roman  Catholic 
ceremony,  and  finding  from  i  h   be 

had  addressed  to  them,   that  he  v 
their  bad  designs,  they  did  not  attempt  to  di- 
but,   confessing  their  crime,   begged    pardon   ol 
young  man,  and  offered  terms  of  reconciliatii 
providentially   rescued    from  the  danger  which 
threatened  them,  the   young   people  continued   ; 
walk  to  Schirmcck,  while  Oberlin   returned  to  'W 
bach    with    the    men    whom    he    had    t  .  nted 

from   doing  evil.     When   the  . 
of  the  village,  "  My  children,"  said  he,   as   Ik 
them,  "  remember  the  day  on  the  mountains,  if  you 
wish  that  I  should  forget  it." 

Another  morning  (in  the  early  part  ot 
as  Oberlin  WSJ  at  Work  in  his  study,  he  heard  a  gi 

in  the  village.     Rushing  out,  he  perceived  a 

foreigner   whot  the    whole   population    \ 

loading  with  at  I  threatening  language.      "  A 

a  Jew!"  resounded  on  all  sides,  as  the  good 

ed  his  way  through  the  crowd  j    and  it  was 

with  difficulty  that  he  cmild  obtain  silence.     As  l 

i  make  himself  heard,  he  rebuked 
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tlir   |«-<>|>le  witli   (front   warmth   for   having   M 

themselves    unworthy   the    name   of    ChrirtiaiM   by 

the  unfortunate  stranger  in  10      i  I  a  manner. 

1     that  it   this  pom-  man  wanted  the  nam*  of 

in,   they  wanted    the    tpirit  of   i 

The  Name  enlargement  of  mind  distinguished  Olierliti 

on  all  occa  \inl  whatever  men  might  say,  be 

■  ill'  red  the  apostle's  injunction,  (ial.  \i.  10, 

"  Let  us  do  good  unto  all  mm,"— Memoirs  of  Olerlin. 


i   with  I    III  VERS. 
O'm  i tie  green  earth  nnmiml.,  r'.l  men  gliiU. — Mrs.  Hi  won. 

I;    r . r.  onward  as  of  old 
1 1\  tf  tliy  sands  of  gold 

iirth'n  mighty  mountain-streams; 
1'iiiiruil  from  tin-  cloudy  urn 
Where  tk\m  eternal  hum 
Down  Audi's'  pine-clad  sides  the  hright  La  Plata  gleam*. 

No  more  the  mi  ■ 

lowcr-erownoil  walls, 
■  w, 

El  riiHA  lis;  float*  on  t' 
All,  nil  are  gone,  and  nought  is  left  hut  thou  ! 

Wlni  ill; 

ielim  now 

cars  iniiy  liow 
■  the  dark  Hindoo  the  holy  Gospel's  given. 

trod  : 

dark 
And  on  MlslOtKi's  hanks  adores  his  idol-god. 

roar 

Their  d  a  on  high  ; 

wall, 
Thy  tumbling  waters  full, 
In  billowy  foam,  8  vix  i  L>wasK(  i  ,  meets  tho  sky. 

No  tide  of  human  Mood 
BweUi  thine  imperial  flood 
Not  mighty  triumphs  on  thea  aairror'd  tbinog 
The  mouldering  pile*  which  stand 

O  Tinru  — mi  thy  strand 

'IV1I  uf  thy  glory  to  remotest  time. 

•:'li  Russia's  icy  plains 
Swoiin  I  sins 

The  sluggish  Woi.c.a  winds  its  silent  way; 
poor  Laplander  there, 
(hilled  by  the  nipping  air, 
i  Ms  snow-home  faeli  no  noontide  ray. 
Hi\ , -r,  beyond  the  rest 

Thou  wen  supremely 
When  /.ion's  King  stood  on  thy  i 

Thi  -avium-  stand; 

let's  hand 
■iiited  head. 
And  in  ll>  ilood 

■  ~oin  in  i! 
•  '*  waters  » 
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To  know  our  own  faults,  and  not  seek  to  amend  them,  is, 
indeed,  an  unpardonable  aggravation  of  them. — Memvriais 
of  a  Departed  Fritnd. 


It  is  the  character  of  tl, 

cate  the  p  li   greater 

'   than   was  ever  thought   of  liefore 

on    is    constantly  represented    by    its 
ichcra  as  holding  out  p< 
It  l  i  that  the  pr.^ 

is  calculated   to  ensure  the  greatest 
quantity   of   happiness    here    m   well   ns    hereafter ; 

-   every  rational  enjoy i. 
it   Imposes   restraint   only  in  those  things  which  are 
injurious.     It  is  not  by  plunging  into  •  that 

n  ensure  our  well-being, — for  they  defeat  i 
object  of  living, — but  it  is  by  a  steady  temperate 
!,  with  a  constant  check  upon  oursclvce,  even  at 
the  thought  of  evil.  To  make  self- discipline  effective 
and  permanent,  it  should  lie  extended  to  all  our 
actions  and  habits.  We  must  begin  from  the  present, 
and  go  steadily  on,  watching  ourselves  unceasingly; — 

mat  never  be  too  sure,  but  dtarrasi  mn 

th   on  every  occasion  of  temptation,  cither  of 
commission  or  omission. Origin  w.. 


Af-riov. — Look  around  you,  and  you  will  behold  the  urri- 

full  of  active   powers.     Anion  is,   to  speak  so,  tho 

of  nature.     By  motion  and  exertion,  tho  system  of 

r.     By  its  il  irts  always 

acting  in  subordination  ono  to  another,  the  perfection  of  tho 

whole  is  carried  on.     Tin1  heavenly  bodies   perp 

velve.     Vav  and  night  inressantly  repeat  their  app" 

■     ntinual  operations  are  going  on  in  Ihe  earth  and 
in  the  waters.     Nothing  stands  still.     All  is  alive  and  stir- 
ring throughout  the  universe.     In  the  midst  of  this  ant- 
I  and  busy  scene,  is  man  al  uu  idle  in  his 

Belong*  it  to  him  to  be  the  solo  inactive  and  il 
ful  being  in  the  creation,  when  ill  so  many  various  way*  he 
might  improve  his  own  nature :  might  advance  the  glory  of 
i  .I  who  made  him  ;    and  contribute  his  part  in  tho 
general  good  ? — Blair. 

Popk  Adrian  built  a  college  at  Louvain,  and  caused  this 
inscription  to  be  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  | 
thereof:  "  Utrecht  planted  me,  Louvain  watered  me,  and 

r  gave  the  increase."     One,  to  reprove  his  folly,  « 
underneath,  "Goo  did  nothing  here." Flavkl. 


PORTLAND  ISLAND. 

ON    Till'.    COAST   OF    DORSETSHIRE. 

Portland  is  a  small  island,  or   rather  pcnin 
situated   in  the  English  Channel   nearly  opposite  to 
Weymouth.    It  is  connected  with  the  main-land  by  a 
ridge   of   pebbles,    which    extends    nearly 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  from  which  it  is  sepa. 
by  I  narrow  arm  of  the  sen,  called  the  Fleet.     Port- 
land Island  had  been  fortified  with  n  castle  before  the 
year  1  1  12,  ns  in  that  year  it  was  I  '.-ssion  of 

i-l  of  Gloucester,  in  the  nnme  of  the 
Empress  Maud.     This  is  now  an  i. 
hut  was  formerly  of  great  extent.     The  pn 

'■uilt  by  lLnr  th,  is  of  i- 

nnd  c  commands  Weymouth  Road. 

.  Isle  extends  about  four  ir.i! 
in  length,  and  two  in   breadth  ;   and,  in  a  mi 


;<i>. 


half 


rlv  thev  were  lamous 
111.  .-land 

in  the  construction  of  tl 
house  at  Whitehall,  and  it  has  since  been  used  in  the 
on  of  almost  all  the  public  edifices  of  note  in  the 


dort- 

r.  :_*ii 
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-h  metropolis.     Westminster-bridge  had  from 
nr,  ami  fiv 

out  of  seven  tons. 
:    petrified 
shells.   'From  land  i-  ■  beaitirttl  rt 

Portland  Roads,  where  may  often  be  seen  fitly  or 
a  hundred  sail  of  vessels  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  it 
brinR  "*  ",l,v  l'1;u''  "'  am  borage  between  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  and  i-  OM  of  the  l>cst  in  the  kingdom 
hat  purpose  ;  breaches  arc  made  in  it,  and  in 
places  nothing  i<  to  be  seen  but  a  sediment  of  black 
marl  or  day ;  but,  with  a  south-westerly  wind,  im- 
■e  volumes  or  beds  of  pebbles  roll  towards  the 
-bore,  cover  the  beach,  fill  up  the  breaches,  and  gra- 
dually form  again  into  a  formidable  body. 

My  the  tempestuous  hurricane  of  the  '.'3rd  of 
November.  1  Bi  I,  this  beach  was  m ueh  reduced.  In 
the  morning  of  that  day,  when  the  tide  was  at  its 
greatest  height,  the  waters  of  West  Bay  flowed  into 
month  Koads  in  an  incessant  torrent;  and  a 
small  vessel  lying  there  was  washed  completely  over 
the  beach.  The  breaches,  however,  caused  by  this, 
the  most  tremendous  storm  remembered  on  that 
coast,  were  all  completely  repaired  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time. 

The  pretty  village  of  Wykc  stands  just  above  the 
ferry,  from  the  main-land  to  the  Pebble  Beach.  The 
Church  is  a  handsome  building,  and  forms  a  land- 
mark a  considerable  distance  out  at  sea.  In  the 
churchyard  are  many  monuments  to  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  who  have  at  various  times  been  lost  on  the 
coast. 

.Many  bushels  of  Hemlock*  are  procured  in  Port- 
land every  year;  and  a  plant  from  which  arrow-root 
is  made,  and  starch  extracted,  called  by  the  natives, 
Starch-moort.  The  roots  are  dug  up  in  great  quan- 
tities, and,  when  made  into  powder,  many  hundred 
wri^ht  are  sold  at  Weymouth  for  starch,  and  nou- 
rishment for  young  children  and  invalids;  it  is 
•  Sec  Saturdau  Maraime.  Vol.  VII.,  p.  226 
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urditu  Majatw',  Vol.  VII.,  p. 
J  Ibid,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  238. 


also  used  in  pastry,  soups,  puddings,  Btc.  lor  this 
useful  discovery  a  woman  of  Portland  received  a 
reward  from  til 

That  delicious  bird  the  Wheat-ear  is  lure  in  gi 
plenty ;  this  little  bird,  coinmonly  eaUed  the  English 

Ortolan,  i<  not  bigger  than  a  lark,  hut  preferable  in 
f.itncs-  and  deh. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Portlandcr's  nightly 
wish  i~  ]•,!„«•  wind;  rise  sea; 

Sliip  shore,  'fore  day  ! 

This  may  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  worst  ot 
them.  Generally  speaking,  however,  they  are  always 
on  the  alert,  and  prompt  in  their  exertions  to  res.  ue 
shipwrecked  sufFercrs  from  a  watery  grave,  even  at 
the  most  imminent  risk  to  themselves  ;  their  deserts 
in  this  respect  are  above  all  praise,  and  ought  to  be 
well  known  and  duly  rewarded. 

The  Chesil  Bank,  connected  with  the  main-land,  If. 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ridges  or  shelves  of 
pebbles  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  the  longest,  except 
that  of  Mfintl,  in  Polish  Prussia, — and  in  most 
places  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
pebbles  forming  this  immense  barrier  consist  chiefly 
of  a  white  calcareous  kind ;  but  there  are  many  of 
quartz,  jasper,  Ac.  They  gradually  diminish  in  size 
from  the  Portland  end  of  the  bank  to  that  which 
attaches  to  the  main-land,  and  are  throughout  M 
loosely  thrown  together,  that  horses'  legs  sink  almost 

deep  at  every  step.  Several  ingenious  the 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  of  this 
curious  work  of  nature,  but  they  have  hitherto  been 
accounted  unsatisfactory.  The  consequence  oj 
self-raised  barrier  may  be  imagined  when  the  summit 
is  reached, — it  is  capable  of  opposing  the  most  furious 
tempest,  and  the  neighbouring  country  probably  owes 
much  .of  its  security  to  this  wonderful  bulwark. 
During  a  storm,  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  and  the 
commotion  of  the  pebbles,  form  together  a  magnifi- 
cent sight  and  sound.  When  a  north-cast  wind  pre- 
vails, the  pebbles  are  washed  away. 
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THE    TOWN    OF    DIEPPE,    IN    FRANCE. 


A    STREET    IS    DIEPTE. 


Dieppe  is  a  French  sea  port  town  of  considerable 
importance,  situated  apon  the  northern  coast  of 
France,  anil  looking  out  upon  the  English  Channel 
in  the  direction  of  Beachy  Head.  It  is  at  present 
comprised  within  the  department  of  the  Srau  fm/eVitarv, 
or  Lower  Seine;  under  the  old  system  it  and  t"  con- 
stitute a   portion  of  the  province  of  Normandy. 

ppe  is  one  of  those  French  ports  between 
which  and  our  own  shores  there  is  a  considerable  inter- 
course kept  op j  it  lies  as  nearly  as  pos-ible  in  a 
direct  line  between  Brighton  and  Paris,  and  is  there- 
fore frequently  chosen  by  tourists  as  the  point  to 
which  to  direct  their  steps  immediately  upon  depart- 
ing from  England  to  visit  the  French  capital.  The 
Vol.  IX. 


route  from  London  to  Paris  through  Brighton  and 
Dieppe  is  shorter  than  that  which  passes  through 
Dover  and  Calais,  but  it  is  less  frequented — probably 
because  it  requires  a  much  greater  extent  of  sea- 
nrraga  than  the  other;  for  the  distance  between 
Brighton  and  Dieppe  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
that  between  Dover  and  Calais.  There  is  this  advan- 
tage, however,  often  urged  in  favour  of  the  former 
route,  that  it  afTords  the  traveller  an  interesting 
journey  from  Dieppe  to  Paris  through  a  rich  and 
highly-cultivated  country,  and  enables  him,  if  he 
have  time  to  loiter  upon  the  road,  to  vi-it  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  towns  in  Normandy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  onlv  a  slight  deviation  from  the  direct  line; 
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— whereas,  by  the  hitter  route,  he  is  subjected  to  a 
wearisome  passage,  through  .  iy  dull  and 

uninterestint: 

The  origin  of  Dieppe  is  not  tery  remote.  Booh 
French  writers  refer  it  to  the  ninth  century,  ami 
ascribe  tin-  foundation  of  the  town  to  the  Eaaperor 
Charlemagne,  whom  they  suppose,  when  he  > 
this  part  of  the  coast  of  his  empire,  to  have  obi 
bow  much  it  was  exposed  to  hostile  attacks,  and 
thereupon  to  have  ordered  the  construi  tam  of  a  fort 
upon  the  beach;  but  others  treat  this  account  of  its 
origin  as  a  fiction.  The  name  of  Dieppe,  however, 
occurs  several  times  in  the  chronicles  of  Normandy, 
in  tlie  course  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  once  especially, 
when  it  furnished  aid  to  Duke  William  in  Us  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Kngland.  In  1188,  the 
■V  Kuitr,  Henry  the  Second,  built  a  castle  upon 
the  same  hill  as  that  on  which  the  present  foi 
stands ;  but  this  was  no  safeguard  to  the  little  town 
which  was  rising  beneath  its  walls,  when  in  the 
course  of  events  it  became  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
war.  Richard  the  First  returned  from  his  captivity 
in  Germany,  in  119-1,  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
was  at  once  the  scene  of  hostilities  between  him  and 
his  rival  Philip  Augustus,  of  France.  The  "  linn- 
hearted"  monarch  having  been  defeated  in  a  battle 
under  the  wall  istle  of  Arcpies,  in  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  Dieppe,  his  adversary  rendered  hiin>elt' 
master  of  this  part  of  the  province,  and  inflicted  a 
cruel  vengeance  upon  the  town.  Not  content  with 
burning  it  to  the  ground,  and  destroying  its  shipping, 
he  carried  away  the  inhabitants  into  the  interior  of 
France,  to  prevent  them  from  re-assembling  and 
raising  it  from  its  ashes. 

In  1 1 96,  however,  Dieppe  and  Arqucs,  with  their 
dependencies,  were  restored  to  Richard,  who  almost 
immediately  afterwards  yielded  the  former  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  as  a  part  of  the  compensation 
which  he  was  forced  to  make  to  that  prelate  for  the 
injury  which  he  had  inflicted  •pan  him  by  erecting 
the  Chateau  Gaillard  upon  his  territory, — a  fortress 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Normandy  daring  the 
middle  ages. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  Dieppe, 
at  this  period,  was  in  the  fisheries,  which  they  had 
cultivated  with  assiduity  ever  since  the  ffrsl  settle 
ment  of  their  town ;  and  it  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  they  acquired  that  character  of  hardihood  and 
daring,  and  that  love  of  maritime  enterprise,  for  which 
they  have  always  b-  nguished.     Tiny  ei 

their  industry  with  energy,  and  their  town  recovered, 
with  surprising  rapidity,  from  the  calamities  which 
it  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  1'hilip  Augu 
In  that  brilliant  naval  victory,  the  first  that 
England,  as  a  nation,  obtained, — in  which  the  fleet 
of  Edward  the  Third  defeated  that  of  the  Reach 
monarch,  Philip  the  Sixth, — the  ships  of  Dieppe 
took  the  lead;  and  their  admiral  distinguished  him- 
self so  much,  as  to  draw  down  the  marked  resent- 
ment of  the  conqueror,  who  caused  him  to  be  made 
m-r.  and  hanged,  and  then  sent  a  detachment 
of  English  and  Flemings  to  destroy  the  harbour. 
But  the  injuries  which  the  town  suffered,  were  re- 
paired with  the  same  zeal  and  rapidity  which  had 
been  displayed  on  the  former  occasion  ;  Philip  himself 
•  l  .buted  to  restore  it  by  exempting  the  inhabitants, 
in  1346,  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  and  dues,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  rebuild  their  walls. 
In  the  year  1383,  they  had  so  far  recovered  their 
Strength  as  to  he  enabled  to  fit  out  an  armament  for 
tlo-  protections  their  fisheries  against  the  oppressions 
which  the  English  in  Calais  were  constantly  praci 
ou  them;  and  they  were  on  this  eccasiou  authorized 
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to  levy  a  certain  tax  upon   nil  the  herrings  taken  be- 
tween the  Seine  and  the  Sorame. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,   Dieppe 
was  again  attacked   both   by  sea  end   land 
inhabitants  made  a  gallant  and  effectual 
Soon   afterwards    it    tell    into    the    hands    of    Henry 
the    Fifth;     but    in     1  l.iii,    alter    the    death    of    the 
celebrated    Duke    of   Bedford,    to    whom    Henry    had 

committed  the  regency  of  Prance  during  the  minority 

Of  his  son  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  Preach  retook  it 
by  surprise.  Six  years  afterwards  it 
by  the  English  under  the  famous  Talbot,  who 
erected  on  the  suburb  (as  it  then  was)  of  the  Pollett, 
the  formidable  fortress  known  by  the  name  ol 
Bastille.  But  in  the  following  year,  the  French,  in 
their  turn,  became  the  assailants,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  the  Eleventh]  and 
Ided  to  their  arms,  alter  a  murderous 
conflict.  Not  a  vestige  of  this  fortress  now  remains  ; 
it  was  levelled  with  the  ground  in  1689;  and  if  i-  .-aid 

to  have  been  ■  defence  so  Strang,  ami  in  a  situation 
so  well  chosen,  that  the  celebrated  Vauban  honoured 
its  memory  by  lamenting  its  destruction. 

In  spite  of  the  effects  of  war,  Dieppe  continued  to 
increase  in  strength  and  importance;   in  1655,  its  in- 
habitants, unassisted   by   their   kiu^.  or  any   part  of 
ountrymen,  having  armed  their  merchant-el 
;ed  and  defeated  in  the  channel  a  Flemish  fleet 
of  twenty-four   ships  of  war;   the    •  ■ 
was  a  sanguinary  one.  and  the  victors  suffered  n  verely, 
I    many   vessels   and   having  a   portion    of  their 
town  tlestroyed  by  fire.    They  were  commanded  upon 
this   occasion    by  the   celebrated    protectant    Admiral 
( !ongay,  whose  murder/  set  tnceen  year-  afterward 
Paris,  was  the   prelude  to  the  memorable  ma 

St,  Bartholomew. 

The  people  of  Dieppe,  indeed,  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  Reformation  in  Prance,  had  been  zealous 
in  its  support;  and  they  were  already  prepared  to 
to  the  utmost  length  in  its  behalf,  when  the  Scottish 
reformer,  Johq  Knox,  landed  in  rhcir  harbour  on 
bis  way  from  Scotland  to  (icm-va.  The  presence  of 
such  a  man  produced  a  strong  sensation,  and  Dieppe 
continued  for  two  years  in  open  rebellion  to  the  court ; 
but  the  capture  of  Rouen  in  1562,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  great  religious  wars  which  troubled  France  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  SO  alarmed  the  citizens  of  Dieppe, 
that  they  obtained  an  English  garrison  from  Queen 
Klizabcth.  They  were  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  sur- 
render to  the  royal  troops  in  the  Course  of  the  year. 
to  &e wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  governor 
of  the  town,  the  protestants  of  Dieppe  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  They  counted 
in  their  number  the  majority,  nearly  the  whole, 
indeed,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  they 
continued  Stcdfast  in  the  reformed  faith,  though  they 
were  obliged  to  refrain  from  openly  de<  taring  their 
feelings,  until  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
1589,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 
When  that  monarch  retreated  with  his  handful  of 
troops  before  the  victorious  forces  of  the  Let 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Catholic  party  lor  the 
purposi  of  excluding  him  from  the  throne,  he  sought 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Dieppe;  so  d 
hi-  fortunes,  that  he  regarded  the  town  a 
place  of  refuge,  and  even  at  one  time  contemplated 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  if 
to  escape  into  Kngland.      He  was  dissuaded  from 

,  by  the  Marshal  IJiron  ;  and  he  then  proceeded 
ngtinn  the  castle  of  Arques,  taking  up  a  position 
with  his  little  army  in  its  neighbourhood.      , 
of  Mayence,  who  commanded   the    L 
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arrived,  and  not  liking  to  attack  the  king  in  his  in- 
trenchmnta,  be  laid  riegi  to  the  suburb  of  PoQet, 
thinking,  to  gain  possession  of  the  town,  and  thereby 
to  rut  off  ( I'-nry  from  all  chance  of  eacapc.  He 
divided  his  army  for  this  purpoae  into  two  pratioas. 
use  of  which  aaaauHed  the  town,  and  the  other  the 

occupied  by  the  king;  both  were  repulsed, 
ami   the  duke  then   concentrated  hi*  whol 

.  upon  Arquea.  A  aevere  contest  fnnimil. 
which  terminated  in  a  brilliant  victory  in  favour  of  the 

There    is    but   one    event    of  importance  which 

be  noticed  in  the  history  of  Dieppe,  and 
that  is  the  moat  aignal  calamity  which  was  ever  sus- 
tained  by  the  town,— we  allude  to  its  bombardment 
by  the  English  in  the  year  L694,  daring  the  war 
which  broke  out  after  the  revolution,  between  William 
the  Third  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  Kurdish  Beet 
being  foiled  in  an  attack  upon  Brest,  bombarded 
upon  the  French  coast;  among  them  was 
pe,  which  suffered  so  severely,  that  it  could  not 

recover  from  the  infliction  till  after  tie 
wick    in  1697.     "  Within   the   short  space   of  thirty 
hoim  a   French  writer,  "  the   English   threw 

In    3000    sheila   and     100    halls,    and    made    us. 
machine,   charged  with  all  manner  of   combustible 
material*   and   bars  of  iron,   in  the  view  of   setting 
fire  to  the  two  wooden  jetties,  in  which  attempt,  how- 
ever, they  were  foiled."      The  appearance  of  the  town 

period  shortly  subsequent,  is  thus  described  by 
an  English  traveller  who  saw  it  in  1701. 

Tli'  ttory  atapa  being  over,  we  had  our  dinner, 

and  walked  into  the  town,  which,  being  bombarded  last 

war  by  the  English,  is  hardly  yet  rebuilt.    What  houses 

are  u|  mat  the  town  is  almost   new,  and  will 

hen  finished,  though  set  target    We  saw 

the    nuns  af  many  bouSSs;   for   the  bombardment  was  SO 

•  and    successful,    that    few    were    left    Standing    or 

The  great  church  and  oastla  suffered  in  some  parts, 
other  churches  were  quite  demolished.    The  streets 
arc  large  and   straight,  and  the  buildings   uniform,  ^ene- 
rafl)  ht,  and   all  of  a  sort  of  white  brick  ; 

the  whole  mtv  open  to  the  sea,  and  as  liable  to  bombard- 
ment as  h.  latta  being  situated  en  so  high  a  cliff, 

nt  the.  further  lid*  of  the  town  next  the  land,  that  the  guns 
there  mounted  can  never  keep  off  bomb- vessels,  and  the 
nearer  these  conn'  to  the  town,  the  lc^s  power  will  the  castle 
have  upon  them,  being  still  more  in  proportion  above  the 
[here  is  a  good  quay,  and  the  harbour  into  which 
the  river  empties  itself  comes  into  the  heart  of  the  town, 
but  the  ships  at  low  water  lie  all  aground.  The  land-side 
is  fortified  with  double  ditches  and  ramparts. 

Dieppe  is  situated  on  a  low  tongue  of  land,  but 
is  backed  by  a  lofty  hill,  on  which  stands  the  old 
castle, — a  confused  jumble  of  oddly-assorted  builil- 
inga,  hut  altogether  n  striking  object  when  seen  from 
the  sea.  The  general  impression  produced  upon  a 
stranger  approaching  the  town  by  water  is  very 
strange,  there  is  so  much  novelty  and  singularity  in 

•  lie  which  meets  his  eye. 

To  embark  in  the  evening  at  Brighton,  (says  Mr.  Dawson 

Turner.)  deep  -ouiidly  in  the  packet,  and  find   your-elf,  as 

uraonly  the  case,  early  the   next  niormns;,'  under  the 

of  this  town,  is  a  transition  winch,  to  a  person  unused 

to  foreign  countries,  can  scarcely  fad  to  appear  otherwise 

than  as  a  dream:  so  marked  and  so  entire  is  the  ditlcrenee 

between  the  air  of  elegance  and  mutual  resemblance  in  the 

buildings,  of   smartness   approaching  to   splendour  in  the 

of  fashion  in  the   costume,  of  the  setivil 

m  the  movements,   of  newness  and  ncatu 

cut  of  the  one,  contrasted  in  the  other  with  a  strong 

'.  with  houses  as  various  in 

their  <s  m  their   materials,  with  dresses  equally 

ttilar    in  point  of   colour,  substance,   and    stylo,    with 

never  to  have  known  the  spirit  of  im- 

iiui  with  a  general  listlessness  of  manner — the 
of  indolence,  apathy,  and  want  of  occupation. 
The  entrance  to   the   harbour  of  Dieppe  is  very 


narrow,  and  lies  betweaa  two  long  stone  piers ;  on 

•f    these   stands   a   crucifix,    which     i 
negative   merit   of  being   the   lar^. -t    in    I  runce,"   as 
Dr.  Dibtliii    says.     This  entrance  lea 
basin,  capable  of  I  J\  ,,f 

r   at    flood-tide,   hut  at    the  ebb    it  is    nearly  dry, 
exhibiti&g    little,    more   than  a  sheet   »f  mud,   with   a 
small   stream   meandering   through  it.     Tie 
built  round  the  harlxmr,   and    is.   generally  speukmg, 
conspicuous  for  the  rogulurity  of 

uniformity   of  its   buildings.      When    restored,   after 
the  homhardmrnt  of   1604,   it  was    rebuilt   o 
plan,    conformably    with    the    direction*   „f    a    r 
ordinance  ;  the  architect  employed  on  the 
gave    general    dissatisfaction,    and    is   said    to    have 
Obtained    the    nickname    of  M.  Cdtnillr,    or    "  S| 
town."    Great  inconveniences  arose  from  the  enfo 
ment  of  his  arrangements ;  and  sixty  years  after  they 
had  ban  Carried   into  effect,   an   order  in  council  was 
procured  by  the   inhabitants,  allowing  them  to  make 
some  alterations  which  they  considered  essential   to 
their  comfort.      Dr.  Dihdin   remarks,   that   there  is  a 
great   waste  of  brick,  stone,   and  mortar,  and   that 
some    of   the   largest  buildings   are   situated   in 
gloomiest  courts  ; — "  it  should  seem,"  he  says,  "  that 
the    houses   were    built   expressly   for   noblemen    and 
gentlemen,    ulthough  they   are  inhabited   by   tr.i 

mc lcchanics,    and  artisans,    in   apparently    very 

indifferent  circumstances."  Another  traveller,  after 
noticing  that  the  town  presents  a  very  agreeable  and 
-romantic  appearance  to  strangers,  observes  that  it  is 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  distinct  divisions  by  canals, 
drawbridges,  and  bastions,  as  if  to  intercept  the  pro- 
gress of  an  enemy.  "  The  best  houses,  too,  are  shut 
up  in  close  courts  and  high  walls  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  is,  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  good  old  times." 

The  most  lively  part  of  the  town  is  the  quay, 
which  is  constantly  crowded,  and  which  displays 
something  of  the  activity  of  commerce,  though  there 
seems  to  be  "  more  bustle  than  business."  The 
houses  on  the  quay,  and  in  some  of  the  streetsjleadmg 
to  it,  have  a  more  characteristic  appearance  than 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  town  ;  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  their  forms  and  materials,  some  being  of 
brick  and  stone,  others  of  gray  flint,  and  man)  af 
plaster,  with  their  timlK-rs  uncovered,  and  painted  of 
different  colours.  The  steep,  sharp-pointed  roofs, 
and  the  large  projecting  windows  which  they  fre- 
quently exhibit,  render  then  curious  objects  to  a 
stranger's  eye,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  view  which  the  harbour 
presents,  and  which  Dr.  Dibdin  thus  describes. 

As  we  'approached   the  inner  harbour,   the  shipping  and 
tho  baHding*  more  distinctly  presented  themselves.     What 
a  scene  (said  I  to  my  companion)  for  our  Calcott !     Tho 
harbour  is  large,  and  the  vessels  are  entirely  mercantile, 
with    a    plenum!    sprinkling   of   fishing-smacks, — but    tho 
manner  in  which  the  latter  harmonized  with  the  tint  and 
structure  of  the  houses, — the  bustle  upon  shore, — the  casks, 
deal  planks,  ropes,  and  goods  of  every  description  upon  the 
'|iiavs, — all  formed  a  most  animated  and  interesting  K 
The    population    seemed    countless,    and    clucllv 
whose  high  caps  and  enormous  ear-rings,  with  the  n 
their  paraphernalia,  half  persuaded  us  that  instead  of  being 
km    twenty-five  leagues  only  from  our  own   while 
clitfs,  we  had  in  tact  dropped  upon  the  Antipodes  ! 

Dieppe  is  not  free  from  the  reproach  which  is  I 
commonly  urged  against  French  towns.     "  The  town 
is  a  picture  to  look  at,"  says  a  traveller  ;   "it  is  a  pity 
that    it   is  uot  a  nosegay,  and  that  the  passenger  who 
ventures   to   explore   its   nooks  and   nlleys   is  driven 
Hack    agaiu    by    'a  compound    of  » ilia  no—  mi. 
which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  groi 
says,  that  there  are  aixty-eigbl  fo 
and  Dr.  Dibdin  suggests,  that  if  some  of  the   limpid 
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itmnii  which  issue  therefrom  were  directed  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  iliwU,  (which  in  excellently  well- 
paved,)  the  effect  would  be  to  render  thorn  both  more 
salubrious  and  more  plcasunt. 

Among  the  public  buildings  of  Dieppe,  the  castle 
is  the  first  object  of  attention.  It  stands,  as  we  have 
already  said,  on  a  steep  hill ;  its  appearance  is  im- 
posing, as  well  from  its  position  as  from  its  high 
walls  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions.  Mr.  Turner 
■ays,  that  iu  its  general  outline,  this  castle  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Stirling,  but  has  not  the  same 
claims  to  attention,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
It  has  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  regularity  or 
design  ;  but  the  very  irregularity  and  confusion  of  its 
towers,  turrets,  and  roofs,  is  said  to  produce  a  pleasing 
and  picturesque  effect,  which  is  much  heightened  la- 
the appearance  of  a  bridge  thrown  across  a  ravine 
near  the  entrance,  upon  a  row  of  lofty  arches,  looking, 
at  a  distance,  like  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqu 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  town  worthy  of  notice, — 
St.  Jacques,  which  was  begun  about  1260,  and  St. 
Remi,  which  is  a  building  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  population  of  Dieppe  amounts  to  about  20,000. 
The  inhabitants  in  general  are  not  wealthy ;  '*  most 
of  the  upper  windows,"  says  Dr.  Dibdin,  speaking 
of  their  houses,  "  are  destitute  of  glass,  but  arc 
smothered  with  clothes,  rags,  and  wall-flowers."  But, 
as  the  same  writer  remarks,  if  they  arc  not  rich  they 
seem  happy,  and  arc  in  a  constant  state  of  occupa- 
tion. 

A  woman  sells  her  wares  in  an  open  shop  or  in  an  in- 
sulated booth,  and  sits  without  her  bonnet, — as,  indeed,  do 
all  the  tradesmen's  wives, — and  works  or  sings  as  humour 
sways  her.  A  man  sells  gingerbread  in  an  open  shed,  ami, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  customers  coming,  reads  some  popular 
story  or  romance. 

To  a  painter,  (says  Mr.  Turner,)  Dieppe  must  be  a  source 
of  great  delight ;  the  situation,  the  buildings,  the  people, 
offer  an  endless  variety,  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  costume  of  the  females  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  most  of  whom  wear  their  formidable  caps  with  long 
lappet*,  entirely  concealing  their  hair,  red,  blue,  or  black 
corsets,  large  wooden  shoes,  black  stockings,  and  full  scarlet 
petticoats  id  the  coarsest  woollen ;  pockets  of  some  different 
die  attached  to  the  outside,  and  not  uncommonly  the  ap- 
pendage of  a  key  or  a  corkscrew ;  occasionally,  too,  the 
colour  of  their  costume  is  still  further  diversified  by  a 
chequered  handkerchief  and  white  apron.  Even  on  Sun- 
days, or  feast-days,  bonnets  are  seldom  to  be  seen,  but  round 
their  necks  are  suspended  large  silver  or  gilt  ornaments, 
usually  crosses,  while  long  gold  ear-rings  drop  from  either 
side  of  their  head,  and  their  shoes  frequently  glitter  with 
paste  buckles  of  an  enormous  size.  Such  is  the  present 
costume  of  the  females  at  Dieppe,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Pays  de  Caux;  and  in  this  description  the 
lover  of  antiquarian  research  will  easily  trace  a  resemblance 
to  the  attire  of  the  women  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 


NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE. 
No.  VI. 
Hiving,  in  our  .ast,  sketched  a  slight  outline  of 
the  present  state  of  Newspaper  Literature  throughout 
the  world,  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  entire 
machinery  of  an  English  newspaper ;  taking  for  our 
example,  the  daily  morning  press  of  London, — of 
which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  it  far 
out-distances  all  competitors  in  other  countries, 
whether  we  regard  its  mechanical  execution,  or  the 
talent  and  vigour  of  its  literary  composition.  1  ir-t 
in  order  and  in  importance,  the  responsible  Editor, 
or  conductor,  claims  our  notice.  The  duties  of  this 
individual  are  undoubtedly  of  a  highly- responsible 
nature;  and  a  sound  and  calm  judgment,  a  gem  ral 
knowledge  of  affairs,  but,  above  all,  a  mind  un- 
cramped  by  any  eccentric  dogmas,  whether  political 


or  religious,  are  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  cor- 
rect performance  of  those  duties.  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  it  is  required  of  newspaper 
editors  to  possess  the  versatility  of  acquirement 
necessary  to  treat  on  every  subject,  in  the  manner 
which  the  improved  state  of  science  in  this  age  re- 
quires. Such  is  not  the  case.  The  conductor  of  a 
London  daily  newspaper  frequently  does  not  write 
more  than  a  .single  article  in  cadi  number  of  his 
paper;  for,  in  the  establishment  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals, a  separate,  but  subordinate,  editor  is  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  watching,  and  commenting  upon,  the 
progress  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  writers  of  eminence 
are  also  attached  to  the  paper,  and  arc  paid  liberal 
salaries,  to  furnish  occasional  contributions  on  ques- 
tions of  jurisprudence,  commerce,  Kc.  These  latter 
do  not  take  any  actiw  part  in  the  management  of  the 
paper,  but  furnish  their  communications  whenever 
any  subject  with  which  they  are  conversant  falls  be- 
neath their  not  I 

But  this  is  not  the  only  assistance  which  the  prin- 
cipal editor  receives.  A  sub-editor  is  employed  to 
prepare  the  great  bulk  of  the  miscellaneous  contents 
of  the  journal :  it  is  the  duty  of  this  sub-editor  to 
moke  selections  from  the  provincial  and  contemporary 
journals,  and,  where  necessary,  to  abridge  such  por- 
tions of  their  contents,  as  appear  to  him  of  sufficient 
general  interest  to  merit  insertion,  but  arc  too  lengthy 
in  their  original  form  for  that  purpose. 

Another  very  material  aid  to  the  columns  of  a 
London  newspaper  at  the  present  day,  is  the  corre- 
spondence with  which  it  is  supplied  from  foreign 
countries.  This  is  generally  written  by  persons  also 
in  the  regular  pay  of  the  newspaper-establishment , 
and  no  expense  is  spared  in  obtaining  early  informa- 
tion*, by  means  of  extraordinary  expresses,  &c.  The 
recital  of  passing  events  is  not,  however,  the  only 
merit  of  this  correspondence :  sketches  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people,  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate,  &c,  are  frequently  described  with  a  minute- 
ness and  discrimination  which  adds  largely  to  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  localities  they  refer  to. 
The  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  reporting  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  is  now  carried,  renders  it  further 
necessary  for  an  establishment  such  as  we  have  now 
under  consideration,  to  retain  in  constant  pay  five  or 
six  expert  reporters,  whose  numbers  are  increased 
during  the  Parliamentary  Session  to  fifteen  or  sixteen. 
These  individuals  are  necessarily  men  of  education  ; 
and  when  their  services  are  not  required  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Parliament  Homes,  they  act  the  part  of 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  editorial  department,  by 
furnishing  reviews  of  books,  notices  of  coin 
theatrical  novelties,  fcfcj  and  not  unfrcqticntly  what 
arc  termed  light  articles,  of  considerable  merit.  Some 
of  them  also  furnish  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Assize  and  other  Law  Courts  (for  which,  being  very 
often  students  for  the  bar,  they  arc  peculiarly  qualified.) 

Finally,  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  London 
editor  to  take  reports  of  any  of  the  multitudinous 
public  meetings,  or  other  events,  with  which  the 
columns  of  his  journal  are  constantly  furnished. 
These,  when  not  supplied  by  one  of  the  regular  re- 
porters of  the  establishment,  arc  furnished  by  a  class 
of  men,  whom  we  cannot  better  describe,  than  by  the 
designation  of  newspaper  hacks:  to  the  initiated  in 
these  matters,  they  are  known  as  "penny-a-line  men," 

•  la  the  debate  on  tlic  \cw«p»pe'  in  the  Houk  or 

Common*,  a  few  ni 

in  which  the  i  '    -t  intelligence  nl 

important  e\< mi  which  had  occurred  on  the  continent,  through  the 
ftri;    whose   conductor*   had.   bj    theii    II  ,  out- 

stripped  the  government  c»uncr»,   in  convevun;   the   news  to  thir 
country. 
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a  title  which  has  iU  origin  in  the  <  in  umstain  e,  that 
ooa  penny,  or  tbaiwabout,  for  each  line  of  print,  to  the 
umihI  p  miinci-ation  they  receive.  These  individuals 
attend,  and  take  reportt  of,  all  proceedingi  at  the 
and  they  have  a  marveUoosly  qntok  tar 
dreadful  accidents,'*  "shocking  catastrophes," 
&c,  of  which  they  often  gather  the  particulars  with 
avidity  than  judgment;  and,  hastily  committing 
all  tin  y  ran  learn  upon  the  subject  to  paper,  • 
are  readily  multiplied  by  means  of  a  small  writing- 
mat  hine,  now  in  general  oae,  and  arc  sent  round  to 
each  of  the  daily  newspapers.  The  rommuni.  Mions 
thus  furnished,  are  only  paid  for  when,  i  id  to  the 
extent  that  they  appear  in  print,  and  it  verj 
quently  happens  (particularly  dnnng  the  Parlia- 
mentary Session),  that  for  weeka  together  they  labour 
in  vain:  indeed,  the  erroneous  and  defective  state  in 
which  their  information  is  conveyed,  oftentimes  ratt- 
an editor  cautious  in  admitting  their  statements 
into  bis  columns, 

With    this    detail   of   the  literary   machinery   of  a 
London  newspaper  before  him,  the   reader  may.  with- 
out difficulty,  comprehend  how  it  is,  that  such  ability 
n,  rally  shown  in  treating  of  subjects  essentially 

different  in  their  nature  i    and  which  renders  a  portion 

of  its  columns  sometimes  fully  eqnal  to  the  specimens 

ay  •'Writing  produced  in  what  has  been  culled  the 
Augustan  age  of  literature  in  this  country. 

Bat,  to  return:  with  all  these  aids,  we  still  leave 
the  editor  of  a  daily  new-paper  a  very  important  tank 
to  perform.  It  is  his  province  to  regulate  the  mate- 
rials thus  furnished  to  his  bauds — to  form  them  into 
one  harmonious  whole — to  watch  that  one  portion  of 
his  matter  does  not  present  any  incongruity  to  the 
remainder — to  a   vigilant    care    to    exclude 

libellous  or  improper  communications,  and  not  to 
permit  individual  malice  to  gratify  its  resentments 
Under  the  cloak  of  public  utility;  above  all,  while  In- 
lays down  a  fixed  principle  of  action,  and  keeps  that 
principle  steadily  in  view, — to  shake  off,  as  far  as 
ible,  any  individual  feelings  or  prejudices,  which 
may,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  narrow  his  views  of, 
Or  tend  to  warp  his  judgment  on,  public  questious.  It 
must  he  allowed  by  all,  that  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
tin  M  duties  i-  no  contemptible  task;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  probably  by  one  who  had  himself  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  the  observation,  that  "  there 
is  no  labour  more  destructive  to  health  than  that  of 
periodica]  literature;  and  in  no  species  of  mental 
application,  or  area  of  manna!  employment,  is  the 
wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  so  early  and  severely 
felt. "  Another  writer  has  descanted  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  humorous  -.train,  and  has  certainly  described 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  a  Provincial  editor  with 
graphic  fidelity:   be  observes, — 

An  editor  cannot  step  without  treading  on  somebody's 
It'  he  expresses  his  opinion  fearlessly  and  frankly,  he 

is  arrogant  and  presumptuous:  if  he  merel]  states  facts 

without  comments,  he  Ams  not  aVOW  hi-  -rntiments.    If  he 

conscientiously  refuses  to  advocate  the  claims  of  an  indivi- 
dual to  office,  be  is  aeeaead  of  personal  hostility.    A  Jacka- 
napes who  measures  off  words  into  verse  ns  a  clerk 
tape  b\  the  yard,   hands  him  a  parcel   uf  stuff  that  Jingle* 
like  a  handful  of  rusty  nails  and  a  gimlet,  and  it  the  editor 
enough  to  print  the  nonsense — 'Stop  my  paper, 
I  won't  patronise  a  m  in  th  it  is  no  better  judge  of  poetry  !' 
murmurs   because  his  paper  is  too  aterarj  ;  another, 
i-  not  literary  enough  :  one  would  have  the  type 
would  Ik-  indispensable  in  every 

family;   another    threatens   to  dl  In-    paper  1 

the  letters  are  half  an  inch  long.    In  fast,  every  subscriber 
has  a  plan  of  his  own  for  conducting  a  journal,  ami  the 

labour  of  Sis\  phua  was  recreation,  when  compared  with  that 
of  an  editor  who  undertakes  to  please  all. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MITES  AND  JUMPERS  IN  CHEESE. 


Most  of  tne  rare  animals  that  are  brought  to  this 
country,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  are  described  and 
figured  by  naturalists  with  the  utmost  care  and  a 
racy,  aud  attempts  arc  made  to  trace  their  habits,  and 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  •  i   between  one 

sjptniff  and  another ,  but  those  creatures  which  we  ars 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  day,  are,  in  many  in- 
stall, es,  ill  understood,  and  frequently  altogether  un- 
notici  d.  Many  parts  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
common  house-fly  are  not  satisfactorily  explained,  and 
perhaps  few  of  our  readers  have  a  definite  or  accurate 
lib  a  of  the  tittle  creatures  that  arc  found  in  decaying 
cheese.  These  creatures  arc  of  two  sort*,  the  nut.-, 
ut  tiro,)  and  a  little  maggot,  known  commonly 
by  the  name  of  the  jumper. 

The  checsc-mitcs  arc  so  extremely  minute,  as  to 
appear  like  moving  particles  of  dust;  they  are  very 
(pink  sighted,  aud  when  once  they  have  been 
touched,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  cunning  which 
they  display,  to  avoid  a  second  touch.  They  arc  ex- 
tremely \oraeious,  and  will  even  prey  uiHm  each 
other ;  and  they  are  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  they  have 
been  kept  alive  for  many  months  between  the  objeit- 
glasscs  of  a  microscope. 

These  mites,  we  all  know,  are  found  in  myriads  in 
cheese,  but  the  jumper  is  quite  another  kind  of 
animal  j  it  is  the  larva,  or  maggot,  of  the  small  fly, 
represented  in  the  engraving,  much  magnified.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  whUh  it 
moves.  When  intending  to  spring  or  jump  from  one 
place  to  another,  the  head  and  tail  are  brought 
together,  and  the  body  forms  a  kind  of  ring ;  the 
two  extremities  arc  then  suddeuly  parted,  and  the 
sudden  jerk  causes  the  creature  to  jump  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.     After  remaining  in  this  state  for 


Fif.  I. 
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V\t  1.  Mala  Fly  magnified. 
Fig.  9.  Female. 


IFI».  3.  Chryaalia, 
Fig.  4.  I  heetc  mite  mafninr-1. 


about  three  weeks,  the  little  creature  undergoes  a 
metamorphosis,  being  changed  into  a  chrysali 
grub ;  fig.  3  is  a  magnified  representation  of  this 
stage  of  its  growth,  the  smaller  figure  underneath 
shows  the  natural  si/.e.  In  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, the  perfci  t  insect  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
form  of  a  small  fly,  of  the  size  shown  in  the  engra- 
ving, between  fig.  1  and  2.  Fig.  1  represents  the 
male  fly.  and  fig.  '-'  the  female,  of  course  magnified  ; 
differ  much  in  the  shape  of  their  bodies,  the 
female  being  provided  with  a  lengthened  instrument 
at  the  tail,  called  an  ovipositor  (egg  DsBCCr),  by  means 
Of  which  she  places  her  eggs  in  any  minute  bole  she 
or  in  the  rind  of  the  cheese,  these  are  soon 
hatched,  and  become  the  small  maggots  we  have 
abend?  notified,  which  immediately  begin  eating  their 
way  into  the  cheese,  and  soon  become  very  lively 
jumpers. 
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THE  YOUNG  CHEMIST. 
\  1 
I  nxvx  another  pretty  experiment  to  show  you,  that 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  it  la  one  that  you  can  very  easily  make. 

I  lore  is  half  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  I  will  hold 
it  fiat  down  upon  the  flame  of  this 
wax-candle,  so  as  very  nearly  to 
touch  the  wick  ;  only  tor  a  mo- 
ment— then  take  it  away;  now 
look  how  the  paper  i*  scorched  m 
the  form  of  a  ring — the  shell  of 
the  flame  has  done  this;  hut  the 
paper  is  not  a  bit  scorched  in  the 
middle  of  this  ring,  because  there  is  no  fire  in  the  kernel 
or  centre  of  the  flame.     The  accompanying  wood-cut 

I  now  wish  to  tell  you  something  about  the  heat  of 
flame. 

This  candle  has  been  burning  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  it  therefore  has  a  \ cry  long  "  snull.  I 
will  now  blow  it  out  with  a  sharp  and  sudden  puff 
of  breath — sec,  the  snuff  remains  red-hot,  and  the 
vapour  of  the  wax  rises  plentifully  for  a  little  while. 

What  does  this  prove  ?  Why,  it  proves  that  the 
heat  of  the  snuff  or  wick,  although  it  is  quite,  nay, 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  wax  into  vapour,  yet 
it  is  not  hot  enough  to  fire  the  vapour  so  as  to  make 
flame. 

Whilst  this  wick  remains  red-hot  and  glowing,  if 
I  gently  blow  upon  it,  or  still  better  it  I  take  the 
candle  in  my  hand  and  suddenly  raigc  it  in  the  air, 
the  chances  are  that  I  light  it  again — look,  I  have 
succeeded  !  What  is  the  reason  of  this  r  Why  the 
breath,  or  the  air,  has  caused  the  wick  to  become 
much  hotter  than  a  red-heat;  (just  the  same  as  if  I 
blow  or  fan  this  bit  of  red-hot  tinder,  it  becomes 
very  much  hotter,)  and  this  greater  heat  is  strong 
enough  to  make  the  vapour  catch  fire,  and  burn. 

On  a  foggy  night,  when  the  flame  of  a  link  is  acci- 
dentally blown  out,  if  the  end  of  the  link  happens  to 
keep  red-hot,  you  see  it  easily  lighted  again  by  the 
link-boy  whirling  it  quickly  .in  the  air. 

I  can  do  the  same  dung  with  this  bit  of  stick  or 
roll  of  brown  paper — if  I  light  them  and  let  them 
burn  a  little  while,  then  blow  them  out  and  whirl 
them  rapidly  round  and  round. 

Look  at  those  dying  embers  in  the  fire-grate,  they 
are  scarcely  visibly  red-hot;  I  put  some  fresh  sticks 
of  wood  upon  them,  which  only  become  scorched, 
not  burned  with  flame;  I  now  use  the  bellows  and 
blow  gently,  the  embers  get  much  hotter;  now  they 
arc  hot  enough  to  kindle  the  vapour  of  the  fresh 
wood,  it  bursts  into  flame.  The  same  observations 
hold  good  in  regard  to  a  fire  of  coals. 

You  very  frequently  hear  of  thatched  buildings,  or 
ricks  being  accidentally  set  on  fire,  from  the  wadding 
of  a  gun  incautiously  discharged  near  them ;  the 
wadding  is  not  hot  enough  to  do  this  immediately, 
but  by  remaining  in  the  thatch  or  hay  for  a  little 
while,  it  is  fanned  into  flame  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
sad  destruction  of  course  ensues. 

It  must  be  evident  to  you,  from  y  familiar 

and  cvery-day  examples,  that  the  heat  necessary  to 
produce  a  flame  is  very  great — see,  I  cannot  light  the 
candle  with  this  dull  ember.  I  blow  upon  it  so  as  to 
make  it  hotter,  and  I  get  a  light  directly:  a  dull 
red-hot  cinder  will  not  light  the  candle,  a  bright  red- 
hot  one  will  do  so  easily. 

In  his  la  or  work  -room,  where  a  furnace  is 

almost  Constantly  at  work,  the  chemist  is  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  a  candle  or  lamp,  with  a  bright  red- 
hot  coal  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  vapour  of  the 


wax  or  of  the  oil  is  once  fairly  kindled,  th*  flam- 
rapidly  gains  a  white  heat,  by  the  air  rushing  around 
it, — fanning  it,  as  it  were. 

Well,  then,  you  see  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  heat 
to  make  a  flame,  and  such  being  the  case.  Suppose  that 
1  take  heat  away  from  it,  or,  in  other  words,  eool  it, 
what  should  you  think  will  he  likely  to  happen  :  Why, 
the  flame  will  he  extinguished,  and  this  1  can  I 
prove  to  be  the  case,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance. 

Here  is  a  single  thread  of  very  tine  sewing  cotton, 
I  will   put  it  in  the  middle  of  a  small  mil  of  w_ 
as  to  make  a  candle  in  miniature.     I  stick    it  on  this 
bit  of  wood,  and  now  light  it — see  what  a  tiny  I 
it  has  !      A  flame,    however,    in   every  respect    similar 
to  that  of  the  candle,  sizo  only  excepted. 

Here  is  a  hit  of  soft  hras*-wire  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  with  these  "  round-m 
pliers,"  as  the  workmen  call  them.  I  twi-t  it  into  a 
neat  little  rin^.  the  inside  <>f  which  is  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  across  these.  I  now  bring  this  ring  down 
over  the  tiny  flame  so  as  to  enclose  it — look,  the  flame 
is  instantly  extinguished  ! 

If  I  hold  this  large  leaden  bullet  near  the  tiny 
flame,  the  same  thing  happens). 

Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  metal-wire  robbed  the 
flame  of  its  heat,  or  cooled  it  so  that  it  could  no 
longer  burn. 

Even  the  flame  of  the  large  wax-candle  may  he 
extinguished,  by  a  much  greater  mass  of  metal;  I 
will  snuff  this  wick  rather  short, — and  now  hold  the 
large  round  knob  of  this  steel-poker  in  the  flame — ■ 
•  here,  you  xtinguished  ! 

Now,  when  metals  thus  take  away  heat  from  a 
flame  or  from  any  other  hot  body,  they  are  said  to 
conduct  heat  away.  If  I  hold  this  bit  of  brass-wire 
at  one  end,  and  put  the  other  in  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  or  into  this  tea-cup  full  of  hot  water,  I  soon 
feel  the  heat  of  either  so  plentifully  conducted  to  my 
fingers  by  the  wire,  that  I  am  forced  to  let  it  drop. 

Metals,  therefore,  are  called  good  conductors  of  heat. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  thick  brass-wire,  such  as 
is  used  for  stair-carpet  rods,  that  is  to  say,  about  as 
thick  as  the  biggest  part  of  the  stein  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe;  these  pioces  are  about  four  inches  long,  1  will 
place  them  side  by  side  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between 
them  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch;  thus  ,. 

i  keep  them  at  this  distance  apart  by  a  bit  of  wood 
put  between  each  end,  and  bound  round  with  thread. 

I    now   hold    them    over   the   flame  of  the    candle; 
the  large  candle — look,   it  will   not   pass  between  the 
.   they  cool   it   down  by  their  good   conducting 
power,  and  I  feel  its  heat  conducted  to  my  fingers. 

I   will    now    arrange    several 

-   of  the    SflRM  wire   at   dif-  - 

ferent  distances  apart,  as  thus ; —  **•* 

which   you    see   I  can    easily  do      ___________ 

by  sticking   their  ends  into  the     _____________ 

in  this  hit  of  wood; — this      _____________ 

contrivance  looks  like  a  gridiron 

with  unequal    spaces  betwixt  its     ——————— 

bars;   well,   I   now  hold   it  over 

the  flame  of  the  candle;    look,  the   snialh 

•  ually  stop  the  flame  !  the  largest  spaces   readily 
allow  it  to  pass  !      If  1  move  the  little  frame  of  \. 
backwards  and  forwards   over  the  flame.    v< 
passage,  and  its  stoppage,  very  prettily. 

'Hie    wires    which    are    nearest    t •  > -^ ■  ther    exert    all 
their  conducting  power,  and  Suddenly  cool  the  li 
tfeosa  which  are   further   apart,  cannot    exert  their 

Conducting  power  to  - ii< Ti  an  extent,  and.  therefore, 
the  flame  i-  not    MX  eh — it  passes  iii  nearly 

full  strength. 

But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to   have  such 
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,1  to  cool  tli«-  flame  j  thin  sheet* 
will  do  |  here  is  an  old  •billing,  a  farthing, 
ami  ■  lut  of  lead,  aearly  the  Hamciize  and  thickness) 
1  will  punch  a  round  hole  in  tin-  middla  of  than  all, 
■eighth  <>i  an  inch,— I  now  bold  than  with 
a  pair  of  pliert,  one  by  one  over  th 
oandle-flame ;  look,  it  will  ool  pan  through  any  of 
the  holes;   the   silvi  upper,  and  the   had,  all 

conduct  away  the  beat  "t'  the  flame,  and  coo]  it. 

It  I  gradually  make  the  boln  larger  and  larger,  I 
ut  last  find  thai  the  (buna  will  pa-*,  because  it  I 
cooled  by  the  mctala, 

gen  i-  ■  pi  a  of  tin  plate,  I  will  punch  ■'-  •""  "' 
anal!  holea,  like  the  rot  of  a  •  pot;  I  will 

bow  hold  it  over  the  flame*  of  ball  a  dozen  candles, 
standing  close  to  j  ther,  look,  it  (tope  all  these  flu 

It'  I  bad  a  flame  of  coal  gai  at  band,  I  could  show 
you  thai  the  tin  plate  would  also  stop  it  j  the* 

utit'ul  experiments,   and  maybe  made 
even  with  a  common  nutmeg. grater. 

[f  you  no  into  a  stable  ut  aighi  Qy  into  a 

country  stable,  yon  almost  always  find  a  lantern  made 
of  tin  punched  full  of  little  boles,  and  the  ostler  will 

tell  you  that    '  r  than  a   born  lantern;''  from 

I   baVC  said  vm  u;ll  m  I  '■''■.   ll 

The  iron  or  brass  wire-gauze  which  i  •  >">- 

monly  used  for  making  window-blind 

a  most  excellent  material  for  helping  us  in  this 
.nation  of  flame:    here    is    a  bit  of  it.    about  six 
inches  square;   1  lower  it  down  flat  upon  the  the 

the  eandU — see,  it  will  not  pan  through  the  m 
of  thf  gauu  !     Why  don  it  not  pan  throi 

1  gaun  condnota  away  beat  so  qo 
ami  so  effectually,  from  the  flame,  that  the  vapour  of 
the  was  is  cooled  so  much  n  to  be  incapable  of 

burning,    it    passes   through  unburn!,   ns    yon    can 

by  its  rising  blvc  a  smoke,  or,    as   I  can   prove  to  you, 

by  holding  a  light  to  it — look.  ;t  take-  lire  and  burn-;  ! 

Wbe-gaun  lanterns  are  coining  into  very  general 

lor  holding  night-lamps  or  candles  ;  and  they 
an  much  safer  even  than  the  tin  stable-lantern  just 
mentioned,  because  the  meshes,  or  holes,  arc  liner, 
and,  therefore,  the  flame  is  yet  more  effectually 
cooled  and  prevented  from  getting  through. 

This  fact  of  flame    refusing   to    pass  through  small 

or  wire-game  was  "  not  only  discovered"  by 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,   but   "  he  has  also  the  sole  merit 

of  having    first  apphed  it  to  the  very  important    pur- 

of  a  Safety  lamp."      I  will  briefly  explain  it  to  you. 

Supposing  a  quantity  of  common  ci  apes 

into  a  room,  and  I  cuter  with  a  lighted  candle  |  the  gas 
takes  lire  instantly,  and  H 

you  read  of  such  accidents  now  and  then  in  the 
newspapers;  but  supposing  that  the  lighted  candle  is 
perfectly  enclosed  in  B  wire-gauze  Cage,  and  I  take 
it  Into  the  room  full  of  gas,  what  will  happen  I 

Why.  some  of  the   gas  will    get  into  the   cage,    and 

burn  there,  at  the  flame  of  the  candle;    but  it  cannot 

h  the  cage  again  a-  flame,  so  as  to  fire 

the  gas  outside,    th  loll  it  down,    and  no   ex- 

plosion can  take  place. 

Well  then,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  this  sort  of  gas 
very  frequently  found  in  coal-mines,  the  miners  call  it 
"  fire-damp;'  it  explodes  with  terrific  force  at  the  flame 
of  a  naked  candle.  If,  however,  the  candle  i-  p! 
in  a  Wire-gauze  i  age,  the  "  fire-damp"  cannot  take  fire 
and  explode;    the  miners  can  work  in  perfect  safety. 

A  small  lamp  en.  losed   in  a  cage  of  wire 
found  more  convenient  than  a  candle,  and  this  forms 
"The  Miners     Safety  Lamp,"  or  as   the  miners   have 
named  it,  out  of  gratitude  to  its  inventor.  "  A  Davy." 

Having   told    you    thus    much   about  the  heat  of  a 
lame,  I  shall  hereafter  speak  about  its  light. 


sDNsrr  in  srpTKMBr.it. 


Tin  am  no* 


>  the  mountain 


liegins  to  .ink  behind— is  half  oonoaakd— 
An. I  now  ii  gonet  the  last  faint  twinkling  bran 
In  cut  iii  ih.uii  hy  tin  sharp  rising  ridgo. 
I  lo  the  pensive  is  <le|xc 
•inly  on*  small  olouil,  so  ilitl  ami  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  BgM, 
And  m  transparent,  that  it  seems  a  spot 

^ht.r  aky,  Uyoud  the  nattiest  mount, 
ur  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 
At  each  and  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point. 
With  ;  ..lilon  bordera,  sometimes  atrmi^lit  and  smi 

nelinios  i  • 
A  half  hour'a  space  above  the  mounian. 
Or  when  ihe  whole  consolidated  mats, 
'J  Imi  only  threatened  rain,  is  broken  up 
Into  a  thousand  pari*,  ami  yet  ia  one, 
IS  tho  ocean  broken  into  waves; 
And  all  Its  spongy  part*,  iinl.il. m;- 

The  in. n»i  aaNdfnee,  aw  In  nana  dyed 


Deep  scarlet,  saffron  light,  or  crimson  dark, 

As  tiny  are  thick  ur  thin,  or  near  or  more  remote, 
A II  lading  soon  as  lower  sinks  Ilia  sun, 
Till  twilight  cad      Hut  now  another  soone, 
To  me  must  beautiful  of  all,  appeam 
Tho  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  • 
Throughout  the  west,  U  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  In  igM  ami  In  .i.i.l,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  dazzling,  hut  dilating  with  calm  force 
Its  po"  n  to  admit  tin-  whole. 

,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  it 
.Midway  the  Hashing  of  the  mellow  poach 
l'aints  not,  but  tinges  tho  ethereal  (hep; 
And  here,  in  the  most  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening -star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades, 
Till  changed  into  tho  azure  of  mid-heaven. 
Along  the  level  ridge,  o'er  which  tho  sun 
Descended,  in  a  single  row  arranged, 
As  if  thus  planted  by  the  hand  of  art, 

•ie  pines  shoot  up  into  the  sky, 
And  in  its  fluid  gold  seem  half  dissolved. 
U|ion  a  nearer  peak,  a  cluster  stands 
A\  ith  shafts  erect,  and  tops  converged  to  one, 
A  stately  colonnade  with  vordant  roof; 

B  nearer  still,  a  single  : 
With  shapely  form,  looks  beautiful  alone; 
While,  further  northward,  through  a  narrow  pass 
Scooped  in  the  hither  range,  a  single  mount 
Beyond  the  rest,  of  timr  smoothness  seems, 
And  of  a  softer,  more  ethereal  blue, 
A  pyramid  .    a|  |.liirv  built. 

Hut  now  the  twilight  mingles  into  one 
Th<  to  a  plain 

This  nearer,  lower  landscape,  dark  with  shade. 
When  every  object  to  my  sight  presents 
Its  shaded  side ;  while  here  upon  these  walls, 
And  in  that  eastern  wood,  upon  the  trunks 
Under  thick  foliage,  reflective  shows 

low  lustre.      I 
Of  the  horizon  parting  heaven  and  earth  !  - — Wilcox. 


NATURE  AM)  fRCPARATION  OF 
SULPHUR. 

Si  i. ph  r  ii.   or   brim  a  mineral  that  is  found 

in  various   parts  of  the  world,  in  great  aliunde 

more   particularly  in  volcanic    districts.      It 

also,   combined   with  ma:  nt  substances.      In 

iron-mines,  the  ore 

Of  sulphur,    ti.  called    iron   pyrilrs,   and   the 

sulphur  may  b.  ,m  the  iron  by  i 

that  is.  by  exposing  the  ore  to  a  low  heat.     Win  n 

bined  with  lead,  the  on'  is  called  galena .    with  mercury 

it  forms  cinnabar. 

But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  brimstone  of  •  i 
incrce.    is    produced    from    sulphur- pits,    which    are 
found   in   countries   where   subterranean    fires   > 
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If  brimstone  u  exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat 
i.ot  sufheienth  .1  to  cause  it  to  take  fire,  it 

passes  off  in  nunc*  which,  it'  condensed  by  cold,  are 
deposited  in  the  form  of  flower  of  brimstone  :  in  this 
state  it  is  extremely  pure.  The  flower  of  brimstone, 
if  examined  with  a  microscope,  appears  like  small, 
lie-shaped  crystal*.  Brimstone,  when  sufliciently 
heated,  bums  with  a  pale-blue  light.  The  ftlfflSfl 
which  then  arise  from  it  eomhine  with  oxygm,  (a  pur- 
s' the  air,)  and  form  sulphuric  acid  gas.  If  this 
is  collected  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  it  unites 
itself  with  the  water,  and  we  have  sulphuric  acid, 
(oil  of  vitriol.) 

One  of  the  most  familiar  employments  of  sulphur 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder :  and  it  is  also 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  medicine.  In  all  these 
cases,  it  is  of  eminent  sen  ice  ;  but  there  is  one  other 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  which,  although  it  may 
appiOT  trifling,  is  perhaps  the  most  pi  uerally  useful 
of  all, — namely,   the  making  of  matches. 

The  engraving  represent-  the  method  of  preparing 
the  brimstone  lor  commerce,  us  it  is  practised  in 
The  mine  is  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Catolica,  in  a  small  isolated  mountain  about  1200 
feet  in  diameter.  At  first  sight  it  appears  very  much 
like  a  marble- quarry;  the  rations  colours  which  the 
sulphur  assumes  tonkin;;  like  the  veins  in  marble,  as 
seen  mingled  with  the  calcareous  stones  of 
which  the  mountain  is  partially  formed,  and  with  the 
potters'  clay  and  gypsum  which  are  also  found  at  the 
place.  The  general  ground-colour  is  a  beautiful 
gray,  somewhat  shining.  Across  this  ground,  veins 
of  sulphur  arc  seen,  of  various  colours,  some  much 
brighter  than  others  :  the  deepest  coloured  are  nearly 
red  and  transparent,  like  a  cherry-coloured  cornelian. 
The  miners  call  this  ore,  virgin  sulphur.  Great  spots 
of  black  are  also  seen  ;  these  are  the  clay  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid  :  in  the  midst  of  these  black 
masses,  hollows  are  found,  partly  filled  with  beautiful 


crystals  of  gypsum,  of  many  varieties,  some  of  a 
beautiful  white,  some  black,  others  gray,  and  others 
violet  or  yellow. 

The  mountain  is  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  brimstone,  and  t lie  fragment!  collected 
are  thrown  together  in  a  hwp  The  ore  is  then  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  heat  :  this  is  effected  In 
the  following  manner  i — A  row  of  round  furnaces 
is  formed,  which  resemble  great  cauldrons,  els  or 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  in  depth,  \ 
small  opening  is  made  in  the  front  of  each  of  these 
furnaces,  which  is  closed  OS  with  earth,  tern; 
with  a  little  water.  This  being  done,  the  largest  of 
the  sulphurous  stones  (in  the  fir.-t  instance)  are 
placed  on  a  little  ledge,  which  goes  round  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace.  Stones  of  smaller  and  still  smaller 
size  are  then  employed  ;  and  a  kind  of  vault  or 
cupola  is  formed,  having  at  the  summit  a  small  hole. 
Very  small  stones  are  now  thrown  over  it,  and 
at  last  merely  the  dust  of  the  ore,  so  that  a  kind 
of  pyramid  is  formed.  When  the  ore  is  thus  ar- 
ranged, a  kind  of  conical  band  is  formed  round  the 
base  of  this  pyramid,  of  very  fine  earth  ■  this  belt  is 
about  six  or  eight  inches  in  width,  and  prevents  the 
vapour  of  the  sulphur  escaping  too  easily  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace. 

A  large  handful  of  straw  is  placed  over  the 
pyramid,  and  set  on  fire.  Thi*  inflames  the  outer 
part  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  fire  soon  extends  to  the 
interior.  When  the  fire  has  continued  for  srwn  or 
eight  hours,  the  sulphur  has  been  extracted  from  the 
ore,  and  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in  a  liquid 
state.  A  small  hole  is  then  made,  with  a  round  bar  of 
iron,  through  the  mud  with  which  the  opening  in 
front  of  the  furnace  has  been  stopped  :  through  this 
hole  the  sulphur  runs,  and  is  received  in  moulds  of 
wood,  which  are  previously  moistened  to  prevent  the 
sulphur  adhering.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  is  sufliciently 
solid  to  allow  of  its  removal  from  the  mould. 
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JOHN  fOX,  mi.  tfARTYBOUMUST. 

The  grcit  work  by  vj  ne  has  become 

•x-h  hrale.  'cts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church, 

otherwise  called   the   Hook  of  Martyrs,  a   book  man 
fmmnUy  known  and  reed  by  our  countrymen  in 

.lays,  than  at  present.    It  was  by  ordi  i 
Elizabeth,  placed  in  tin-  halls  of  archbishops,  bisl 
deans,  urchdeacons,  and  heads  of  colleges;  and  was 

.11  classes  with  o  ft 
The  first  edition  app 
in  1 .,  >lio  volume,  which  was  after- 

wards enlarged,  first,  to  two,  and  at  length  to  three 

ry  of  the  Church, 

.  and  in   every  part  of  the 

world.      A   copy   of   this  may  n.  iootjUy   be 

with  ponderous  oak  binding,   enormous  page, 

I  rude,  though  wood-cuts. 

it*  are  «aid  to  have  been  executed  under 

i,   and   to   contain    faithful   portrails  of 
the  principal  martyrs  and  their  | 
publication,  which  was  the  ninth,  took  place  in  1684, 
when   the  «TW  ruled  hy  a    11  \   \    ithojic 

king,   uud  was  justly  under  great  apprehl 
the   prevalence  of  popery.     The   last- mentioned  edi- 
tion, instead    of  wood  -.    contains  copper- 
plate  prints,  in  which   I 

have  not  b  iliie  work 

Idom  met  with  while 

its  frequent  occun  dtered 

form,  elsewhere,  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity;  and  as 
it  is  thought  desirable   that  the   plain   fails  which  >t 
discloses  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  vjeu  of 
the  British  public,  an  arrangement  is  iu  progn 
printing  it  afresh. 

Be  account  of  an  author  whose  important  and 
elaborate  composition  continue  to,  excite  a  deep 
interest  in  the  minds  of  its  readers,  may  properly  claim 
a  place  in  the  Saturday  Magazine. 

John  Fox  was  horn  of  worthy  parents  at  Boi 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  1517, — the  year,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, in  which  Luther  began  to  denounce  the 
errors  of  the  Romish  Church.  Having  lust  hi- father 
.  in  life,  the  charge  of  his  education  devolved 
upon  hi-  father-in-law,  who  took  cere  of  hiin  until 
he  was  sixteen.  He  was  then  placed  at  Brazen 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  mi  pid  progn 

learning,  and  was  chamber-fellow  with  Now  ell,  after- 
wards  dean   of    St.    Paul's,    th  -lung    an 
acquaintance    which    proved,    no    douht,    of    mutual 
benefit  to  both  the  students.     At  the  univor-it 
was  distinguished  for  his   assiduity,  joined  to  great 
•-■   !,i  1537,  he  took  the  d<                Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  entered   into  holy 
orders.     Before  be  was  thirty,  be  is  reported  to  have 
r   ad  all  the  Greek  and   Latin  fathers,  the  si  Imolincn, 
and  the  histories  and  decrees  of  councils,  and  to  have 
■  vainiii'-d    the    subject    ul    the    Reformation, 
which  at  ■                                  the  attention  of  Church- 
"  Industrious  and  painful,    he  acquired  ■  »ha- 
r  lor   extensive    learning,  and    i-  .  cr  to 

d  ported   from  that  meekuess  of  deportment 

whi  .nuiug  in  all,  and  especially  in  a  minister 

nally  entered  had 

How    of    Magdalen,    where,    by     h..- 

abita  of  ttudy,  involving  frequent 
bapel,  tie 

t>>   th*    Roman  Catholic 
i   and 
ike,  m  those  ti 

i-akcn  by  his  and 

even  by  his  I.  I  bo  availed  him*  II  oi  thi 

season  of  desertion  to  withhold  from  him  his  paternal 


estate.  Fox  found  an  asylum  in  Warwickshire,  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Liny,  of  Charlecote,  as  tutor 
to  his  children)  and  having,  while  there,  married 
the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Coventry,  hr  went  to  live 
with  her  family. 

In    a    memoir    of   his    life,   written    by    his    < ■: 
son.  Samuel,  and  prefixed  to  his  greet  work,  wi 
informed  that,   after  having  passed   some    time   thus 
ohsi  urely,    he    made    hi-  way  to  London,  a  place  cal- 
culated either  for  concealment  and  quiet,  or  for  the 
display  of  superior  genius.      Another  reason  may  have 

Influenced  him  in  this  movement  to  the  metropolis. 

Religion  at  that  juncture,  namely,  a  few  years  before 

the   death  of  Henry  thu    Eighth,  appeared    to  be   re- 

itself.    The  king  had  removed  papiati  from 

authority   in  the    -tote,   and   placed  bii    hopeful    sou 

Edward  under  the  care  ol  persons  who  appeared  to 

him  well  fitted  for   forming   the    mind    and    viev. 
the  future  sovereign,  and  whose  fidelity  and  affection 
he  knew  he  could  tru-t.    An  extraordinary  circnm- 
stance,  or,  a-  it  is  called  in  the  original  history,  "a 

marvellous   accident,"   now    occurred    to   our  author, 

whose  poverty,  notwithstanding  the  improvement  in 
the  prospect  of  public  affairs,  ua-  extreme, 
"  A-  Master  Fox  one  day  satin  Paul's  Church,  spent  with 

,  hiii  euliiiteuance  thin,  and  eves   hollow,  niter 
,  manner  of  dving  men,  every  one  ihunnii 

ie  came  to  him  one,  whom 
lo  have  seen  before,  who,  aittin 
i  wnli  much  familiarity,  thrust  an  un- 
told sum  ot  ■  hi-  hand,  bidding   him   i 
much  of  himself,  an  I 
Iu :  in  the  mean  time  let   liim 
hope-  were  at   hand,  and 
a  moru  curtain  condition  of  livelihood." 

,.r  did  Fox   learn  who  this  timely  benefactor 
could    he,  who  not   only  relieved  him   in    his   uti 
need,    but    actually   proved    R   true    herald    of  better 
days.      It   may    have    been    a   person    who   knew 

and  merits,  and,  with  a   desire  to  aid  and  en- 
courage lii in ,   naturally  suggested  more  cheering  pro- 
spects, or,  as  is  more  probable,  it  was  some  one  cam- 
med by  the  noble  family  who  were  at  hand,   lo 
employ  and  support  him. 

ii  after  tin-  remarkable  interview,  we  find  him 
engaged  by  the  Duchc— of  Kichumud,  a-  tutor  to  the 
children  of  her  nephew,  the  elegant  and  accompli 
Karl   of    Surrey,    in    whose    family,    then     living    at 
Reigate,  he  continued  to  rc-ide  during  the  latter  part 
ol  Henry  s  reign,  the  whole  of  Edward's,  and   part  of 
Mary's.      In   the  earlier   period   of   the    latter   n 
fitting  reign,   he  published  some  powerful  attack 
Humanism,  and  was,  meanwhile,  protected  by  one  pf 
hi-  pupils,  then  Poke  of  Norfolk,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Hut  even  this  high  influence    did   not  avail   him   fully 
against    the    fien  e    attempt-   of    the    popish    Bishop 

iner,  who  knew  the  strength   of  his   oppi 
and  who,  at  last,  though  failing  iu  any  dark 

eded  in  forcing  him  to  retire  to  the  continent. 
It  must  ever  be,  among  sincere  Protestant!,  a  -object 
of  gratitude  to  (iod,  that  .-o  able  and  bold  a  champion 
ot  true  religion  as  was  John  Fox  should  have  escaped 
the  devouring  flames  whuhvvcrc  then  ready  to  be 
kindled  for  hiin  ;  and  that,  while  the  gaol-  of  the 
kingdom    were  crowded   with    innocent    vi 

,1   the    world,    ill    a 
i  auttot    he   mistaken,    the   melancholy 
ad  death. 

Having  tied  the  country,  in  company  with  Ins 

iiilvverp.  and  ul 
fort.       At     the    hitler    place,    iu    the  his 

days 
,   ngland  ;    and  | 
Switzerland,    where   he   gamed   a  livelihood    by   i  or- 
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rectlngthe  pren  Ibf  an  eminent  printer,     At  Basle 
tic  conceived  the  plan  of  Ms  grand  work,   'li,- 

part  sit  once,  but  re- 
in  till  hit  return  li 
completion  of  it  took  him  elevi  at  the  end 

tf  which  time  he  had  become  m  emaclab  d 

ive   toil,   spent    npon  t;.  bjeet,   thai   his 

friends  could  scarcely  i  him.     rt<  bad,  not- 

withstanding,  nnmerooa  assistants; — among  others, 
Grindaf,  afterward!  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  whilst  an  exile  for  Ins   religion,  established  a 
ndence  in   England   for  tins  purpose,    and 
uts  .if  most  of  the  acta  and  suffi 
.it  the  mart]  i  -  in  Quei  n  Mary's  reign. 

It  li  said,  that  ov  d  ((, 

truth,  the  publication  of  the  work  was,  from  time  to 
time,  delayed, — all  reports  which  were  rttwed  as 
common  <ir  doubtful  being  rejected.  Foa  is  not, 
Indeed,  always  a  safe  guide  in  the  ecelstiastieal  anti- 
quities ill'  the  primitive  Church)  but  we  hat*  t!. 

plicit  testimony  not   merely  <>f  Burnet,  but  of  the 
laborious  and  impartial  itrype,  and  many  otbi 
his  fidelity  with  regard  to  <mr  domestic  transactions, 
The  effect  of  his  book   in   promote  ither 

confirming,   tin-   principles:  of  the    R  m,   to 

which  we  owe  all  that  distinguishes  us  as  a  nation,  is 
universally    acknowledged.       It    is    a    work    of    gtu- 

pendoos  labour  and  information,  which  die  Roman 
indeed,  may  he  excused  for  depreciating,  as  it 
tended  so   considerably   to   expose   the   persecuting 

spirit  of  popery,  whieh    has   suffered  little  diminution 

even  to  the  present  day,  and   to    consolidate   tic 

it   establishment    All   the  endeavours  of  the 
b  writers,  however,  from  II  td  Milner, 

have    laded   to   prnvn,    and   it   never   will   he    pi 
that  John  Fax   i<   not   one    of   th  ithlul   and 

tuithentic  of  all   historians.      The  rCSJUUfcheS   and  dis- 
coveries of  later  times,  in  regard  to  historical  docu- 
ments,   have    only    contributed   to  place  the    m 
fidelity  and  truth  of  Fox's  narrative  on  a  rock  which 
(annul  be  shaken*. 

Littte  more  tmaaiaa  to  be  taW  of  our  author.    In 

the  commencement  of  F.li/abcth's  reign,  which  may 

mstdered  as  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of 

this  kingdom,  he  returned  to  Filmland,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  stall  in  Durham  Cathedral  i  this, 
however,  hi'  did  not  long  retain.  Through  the  kind- 
of  his  tried  friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he 
obtained  a  prebendal  stall  at  Salisbury:  other  prefer- 
ments would  have  awaited  him,  and,  most  probably 
and  deservedly,  a  mitre,  had  he  not.  in  consequence, 
it  would  appear,  of  opinions  imbibed  abroad,  objected 
to  certain  ceremoniea  of  the  Church,  ami  declined 
subscribing  to  the  canons.     But  though  thus  far  a 


mil. 


'WIiimo  M.1...1  wm  ilirj 

In  . 

John  Fox  died  in   London,  on  ,  of  April 

and   wan  buried   in  th 
1  irish  of  a  |  Dr 

uidrewes  was  tlien  |  k)  the  wall,  on 

.munion-tubir  of  th 
and  interesting  chui 
tablet,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  to   the  memory  ol 

yrolofdat, 
lower   portion,   on  whil  I.  led   that 

at  the   loss    he    had   sustained,   is    uufortuual 
cealed  by  wood  work  ;  but  though  hiddi 

for  a  long  period,  it  might,  probably,  without  much 
difficulty  be  brought  to  1 

The  following  simple  extract,  copied,  letter  : 
from  the  original  Register  of  "  Burialls,"  preserv 

the   vestry,    may  be   interesting  to  our   readers: 

April],  1587.  John  ffor houtehoulder pnachar .  .thc2Qtk 

'   1 1  <  M«p«l  tlic  ureal  fire,  tn>l  conlama  luinunmu,  not  only  ol 
it  of  Mo  ion,  and  John   Speed,  the  historian,  who  were 
barted  there  :  in  this  church,  alto,  Oliver  Cromwell  w*»  marrwd. 

FRIENDSHIP. 
Though  the  cultivation  of  friendship  is  not  made  the 
subject  of  precept,  it  it*  left  to  grow  up  of  itself  under 
the  general  culture  of  reason  and  religion  ;  it  is  one 
ol  the  fairest  productions  of  the  human  soil,  the  cor- 
dial of  life,  the  lenitive  of  our  sorrows,  and  the  multi- 
plier of  our  joys  :  the  source  equally  of  animation  and 
of  repose.      lie  win.  is  destitute  of  this 

amidst  the  greatest  crowd  and  pressure  of - 
doomed  to  solitude:  and  however  surrounded  with 
flatterers  and  admirers,  however  armed  with  power, 
and  rich  in  the  endowments  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
ting- place.  The  most  elevated  station  in 
life  affords  no  exemption  from  those  agitations  and 
disquietudes  which  can  only  be  laid  to  rest  upon  the 
bosom  of  a  friend.  The  sympathies  even  of  virtuous 
minds,  when  not  warmed  by  the  breath  of  friendship, 
are  too  faint  and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings  of 
our  nature  :  their  compassion  is  too  much  dissipated 
by  the  multiplicity  of  its  objects,  and  the  varieties  of 
distress,  to  suffer  it  to  flow  long  in  one  channel :  while 
the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still  more  slight 
and  superficial.  A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile 
of  complacency  equally  transient,  is  all  we  can  usually 
bestow  on  the  scenes  of  happiness  or  of  misery  whieh 
we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of  life. 


But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer  union,  a  more 
Nonconformist,  Fox  was  a  moderate  one,  mid  always  Permanent  conjunction  of  interest  a  more  intense 
blamed  those  factious  Puritans  who  were  SO  eager  to     lv<mrol:i"°n  of  feeling, — he  finds  the  want  of  one  or 


take  offence  at  the  established  ritual,  and  so  violently 
outrag  'on-  against  the  bishops. 

lie  was  conspicuous  lor   humility,  general    benevo- 
lence* and  generosity  to  the  poor;    and   if   warmth   of 

temper,   approaching   occasionally  to   Wlliinsas.  be 

piinst  him,  as  displayed  in  some  parts  of  his 

writings,  let   it    be   remembered,  exiled  as   he  was  by 

an  intolerant  party  on  account  bf  Ids  faith,   how 

deeply  he  must  have  sympathized  with  such  suit- 

Bishop   Hooper,    Rooms,  Rowland  Taylor, 

ol  lladley.  I.m  kince  Saunders,  John  IIiiuiiiiiih, 
Ruh.ky,  Latimkr,  and  Cranmkr  !  not  to  mention 
a  host  of  others  feu  distinguished,  to  the  amount 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  who,  m  Marv  s 
short  and  disastrous  reign,  were  treated  as  heretic-, 
and  burnt  alive  ; — 

•  Sea  die  Preface  to  Wosuiwoma't  Eccltsiattical  JJiojrapny.      I  feeling. 


J 


more  with  whom  he  can  intrust  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  and  relieve  himself  by  imparting  the  interior 
and  sorrows  with  which  every  breast  is  fraught. 
eks,  in  short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit,  whose 
interest  in  his  welfare  bears  some  proportion  to  his 
own,  with  whom  he  may  lessen  his  cares  by  sympathy, 
and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  oarticipation. — Robert 
Hall. 

Who:-                 rely  endeavours  to  do  all  the  good  he  can, 
will  probably  do  much  nmre  than  he  imagines,  or  will 
know   till   the  day  of  judgment,   when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  made  manifest. Miss  Bowdlkb. 


Religion  enables  the  mind  to  resign  with  calmness,  and 
to  suffer  without  complaining ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  leaves 

it   to  i  taith  and    humility,  by  cheering   it 

rather  with  future  hopes,  than  blunting  the  edge  of  present 
"a&tkk. 
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Bkforb  we  proceed  to  describe  the  mechanical 
agency  employed  on  a  newspaper,  we  may  devote  a 
UOn  word*  to  the  subject  of  parliamentary  re 
porting.  In  all  case*  of  heavy  and  prolonged  de  bat.  I, 
tin-  newspaper-reporters  do  not  attempt  to  give  the 
entire  speeches  of  each  or  any  of  the  member*:  to 
print  the  nbstancr  of  what  is  spoken,  is  all  th 
be  accomplished.  Great  tact  is,  however,  generally 
shown  in  devoting  the  larger  space  to  the  orations  of 
the  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  house;  while  the 
remarks  of  those  who  offer  little  novelty  in  their 
observations,  are  compressed  within  a  few  lines. 

The  method  pursued  is  this :  each  reporter  has  a 
certain  space  of  time  (generally  less  than  an  hour) 
appointed  for  him  to  take  notes;  he  is  then  relieved 
by  the  next  in  rotation,  and  proceeds  with  all  speed 
to  the  office  of  the  paper  to  which  he  is  attached, 
and  where  he  furnishes  a  report  of  what  h 
heard,  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  are  handed 
to  the  printer  as  they  are  successively  completed. 
'When  the  debate  is  prolonged  until  a  late  hour,  the 
time  for  each  reporter  to  remain  at  his  post,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  house,  is  considerably  shortened ;  and 
by  this  arrangement,  debates  which  have  not  con- 
cluded before  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
have  been  put  into  type,  the  errors  of  the  press  cor- 
rected, a  very  large  number  of  impressions  struck 
off,  and  the  newspapers  containing  the  report  have 
been  on  their  way  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  within  two  or  three  hours  of  the  close  of 
the  parliamentary  sitting.  One  inconvenience,  indeed, 
attends  this  method  of  reporting — and  that  is  some- 
times no  inconsiderable  one, — namely,  that  different 
portions  of  the  speech  of  an  individual  are  frequently 
taken  down  by  reporters  of  various  degrees  of  ability, 
or  using  a  different  style  of  composition ;  and  from 
these  circumstances  justice  will  not  be  done  to  the 
orator.  But  considering  the  extreme  haste  with 
which  the  whole  matter  is  performed,  considering 
also  the  impracticability  of  allowing  the  reporter  to 
look  over  or  revise  his  manuscript,  after  he  has  once 
completed  it,  it  must  be  admitted  that  indulgence 
ought  to  be  readily  conceded  to  trifling  inaccuracies 
when  they  occur. 

As  connected  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
here  relate  a  curious  instance  of  facility  in  newspaper 
composition,  which  we  learned  from  an  eye-witne-- 
of  the  fact.  The  late  Mr.  Radcliffe  (husband  of  the 
well-known  authoress  of  several  popular  works  of' 
fiction,)  was  for  some  time  editor  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Herald.  While  so  occu- 
pied, it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  with  that 
gentleman  to  enter  the  printing-room  after  he  had  been 
li-t.ning  to  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the  evening; 
and  without  the  aid  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  to  d 
to  his  workmen  two  distinct  editorial  articles,  upon 
different  points  of  the  debate  which  had  taken  his 
attention,  resuming  the  thread  of  each  when  the 
printer  had  arranged  the  types  for  the  sentence  pre- 
viously furnished.  Something  not  altogether  dis- 
similar has  been  recently  stated  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  is  said  to  have  occasionally  carried  on  two  works 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  declared  that  he  found 
relief  in  penning  a  few  pages  of  each  alternately, — 
although  he  would  proceed  from  one  to  the  Mfaer 
without  any  intervening  period  of  tin. 

must  now  proceed  to  relate  the  manner  in 
which  the  vast  body  of  print  contained  in  a  London 
morniug  journal  U  put  together  within  so  short  a 
spaee  vt  umt,  au<J  the  truly -wonderful  expedition 


with  which  copies  are  multiplied  to  so  groat  an  extent 
as  they  now  arc-. 

The  way  in  which  manual  labour  is  employed  in 
producing  this  result,  i-  scarcely  less,  surprising  than 
the  part  which  machinery  perforins  in  it.  The  quan- 
tity of  labour  required  from  the  compositor,  (the 
person  who  arrange*  the  types  ia  so  called,)  in  a 
single  night,  is  frequently  equal  to  what  ■  foreign 
printer  would  consider  a  laborious   ta-k   for   a  Weak. 

At  periods  of  the  evening,  varying  from  four  to  nine 
o'clock,  the  printers  of  a  morning  newspaper  com- 
mence their  labours,  and  these  continue,  without 
intermission,  until  four,  liw  .  -ix.  or  even  later,  in  the 
morning,  according  as  the  late  arrival  of  intelligence, 
a  double-sized  number,  or  other  circumstances  may 
require |  and  in  that  interval  of  time,  each  individual 
will,  upon  occasion,  pick  up  and  place  in  their  proper 
position,    (rOM     16,000    to    2(>,<»<KI    separate    piece-  of 

metal '  l'or  the  leading  journals,  these  workmen  are 
generally  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number;  and  by  a 
very  humane  and  proper  regulation,  no  person  is 
allowed  to  engage  in  this  most  unhealthy  occupation 
until  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  addition  to  these  "compositors,  one  or 
two  persons  are  employed  to  mark,  in  the  proof 
columns,  the  errors  into  which  the  compositors  may 
have  fallen;  and  finally,  the  overseer,  (or  head- 
printer,)  arranges  the  whole  into  a  perfect  si 
partly  from  the  Instruction*  of  the  editor,  and  partly 
guided  by  nil  own  taste,  Or  ■  settled  method  of  plai  ing 
the  various;  contents  of  the  journal. 

When  this  process  is  complete,  the  sheet  of  metal 
is  placed  under  the  revolving  cylinders  of  the  print- 
ing-machine, and  perfect  newspapers  are  produced  at 
the  astonishing  rate,  in  some  instances,  of  four  or 
five  thousand  copies  per  hour!  For  thi<  truly  sur- 
prising expedition,  we  are  indebted  to  the  application 
of  steam-machinery  to  the  art  of  printing.  Formerly, 
when  newspapers  had  to  be  struck  oif  by  the  aid  ot 
manual  labour  at  the  common  printing-pie--,  an  im- 
passable boundary  was  fixed,  both  to  the  >i/r,  and  to 
the  number  circulated,  of  a  daily  journal.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  then  accomplished  was  to  produce 
about  three  hundred  copies  per  hour:  so  that  to  pro- 
duce 2-VHHI  impressions  of  a  single  journal,  (as  the 
Times  has   done   upon    particular    i  I    would 

have  occupied  seventy-three  hours, — in  other  words, 
Supposing  the  presses  to  have  been  kept  worked 
night  and  day  without  ceasing,  the-  newspaper  I 
have  been  three  days  old  before  some  of  the  sub- 
scribers could  have  obtained  it,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
its  regular  daily  production  must  of  necessity  I 
been  interrupted.    It  may  be  answered, however, 

this  difficulty  would  have  admitted  Of  easy  remedy, 
by  the  establishment  of  an  additional  number  of 
newspapers  as  the  demand  for  them  increased  j  and, 
doubtless,  such  would  have  been  the-  remedy,  bad  not 
human  ingenuity  supplied  another  j  but  how  would 
this  have  operated  ;  Compare  the-  newspaper  of  only 
twenty  years  back  with  that  of  the  present  day,  and 
you  will,  at  a  glance,  perceive  the  immense  advan- 
tages you  have  derived  from  the  concentration  of 
capital  to  a  mighty  project,  instead  e>i  it-  diffusion 
amongst  a  number   of  minor  undertakings.      The 

entire-  expenses  of  any  one  ot    tin-  leading  daily  in 

papers  published  in  London  tit  the  pn  are 

not  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  per  week,  (pro- 
bably in  some  cases  they  exceed  that  sum,)  and  it  is 
a  self-evident  proposition,  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impo-  ocounter  this  outlay,  if  the  advertise- 

ments and  circulation  of  those  journals  were  divided 
into  six  or  eight  separate  portions.  So  small  is  the 
profit  derived  from  the  mere  sale  of  a  newspaper,  that 
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a  i inulatioii   of    IH.OIM)   copies  would   barfly  defray 
the  current  expenses  of  a  journal  such  a-   M 
under  i  e-nsiiU  ration  :    it    is  to  tilt.'   adviitisemmts    that 

tin'  Dewspaper-capitalist  looks  t'or  ■  return, of  the  uu- 
dmom  sinus  be  la  i  tiled  upon  to  expend. 

A  few  additional  statistical  particulars  of  tl" 
i jhinical  department  of  a  newspaper  may  earn 
amuse  the  general  reader.  The  contents  of  a  single 
Dumber  of  the  Timet  (composed  of  ubout  three 
hundred  thousand  separata  pieces  of  metal)  would 
form  an  octavo  volume  of  marly  three  hundred  pages, 
if  printed    in    the    type  usually    employed    for    book- 

printing  ;    and  which  few   booksellers,  we  believe, 

would  undertake  to  produce  iu  a  less  period  than 
three  or  tour  Weeks. 

Hut.  we  will  illustrate,  in  another  manner,  the  ex- 
tent of  our  obligations, — first,  to  the  art  of  printing  ; 
and  further,  to  the  improvstnsnta  which  have  been 
added  thereto  by  the  aid  of  steam  machinery.  The 
twenty  lour  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper  contain 
nearly  six  thousand  lines.  Each  of  these  hues  would 
form   a    tolerably-broad    Una    of  manuscript;    and    it 

therefore  follows,  that  to  write  out  a  single  numb 

One  Of  thane  papers,  WOOM  occupy  an  individual 
(writing  for  twelve  hours  each  day,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  lines  per  hour)  live  days.  But  let  us  con- 
sider what  space  of  time  it  would  occupy  to  pro 
the  same  Dumber  of  copies  of  thai  paper,  as  the  TEsms, 
for  instance,  publishes  ptr  ditm.  Taking  that  number 
at  10,001),  and  allowing  forty  individuals  to  be  en- 
gaged on  the  task,  i  the  same  number,  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  We  have  stated  above,  are  employed  in  the 

mechanical  part  of  Its  production,)  it  would  actuullyoc- 

(Upy  these  forty  individuals  four  years  and  two  days  to 
produce  a  tingle  day's  impression  of  that  paper,  which 
we  are  iu  the  daily  habit  of  receiving;  and  of  which 
ten  thousand  copies  are  now  obtained  in  the  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  hours  ! 

These  calculations  may  appear  to"be  rather  curious 
than  useful :  we  have  sometimes  heard  comparative 
statistics  stigmatised  as  altogether  useless;  but  do 
not  such  statements  lead  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
sup; nor  advantages  we  possess  over  former  genera- 
tions :  And  do  they  not  serve  to  show  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  an  industrious  and  persevering 
application  of  those  powers  which  a  beneficent  and 
gracious  Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind?  If, 
then,  they  do  DO  more  than  this,  surely  they  cannot 
be  deemed  altogether  useless.  But  further  than  this, 
tluy  must  surely  suggest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
luch  labours  the  moral  obligation  they  are  under  to 
keep  in  view  the  great  object  of  conveying  wholesome 
food  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  instead  of  circulating 
so  much  poison;  of  promoting  everything  that  is 
"  lovely  and  of  good  report,'  instead  of  gratuitously 
offending  against  delicacy,  wounding  the  feelings  of 
individuals,  or  implying  a  sarcasm  on  our  holy 
Religion, 

[To  be  continued.] 


(.'u\i  irtDE  to  God. — To  consider  whatever  instances  of 
happiness  which  full  to  our  lot,  as  proceeding  from  the 
greatest  and  best  of  Beings,  and  to  feel  our  hearts  expand 
with  gratitude,  and  our  hopes  repose  with  confidence  on  Bit 

paternal  care,  excites  such  sentiments  as  those,  who  inner 
look  beyond  second  causes,  cm  never  conceive. Carter. 


Nor  to  (eel  Dusfortunea  is  not  the  part  of  a  mortal,  but 
not  to  bear  them  is  unbecoming  a  man. Cicero. 


DO  man  be  deceived  as  if  the  contagions  of  the  soul 
were  less  than  those  of  the  body.  They  are  yet  greater; 
they  convey  more  direful  diseases ;  they  sink  deeper,  and 
creep  on  more  uususpecte.lly, Petrarch. 


ON  SELF-TOUMI.MollS. 

We  occasionally  fall  in  the  wsy  of  persons,  who. 
though  surrounded  with  many  advantages  which 
might  be  made  available   fat  tin  .r  comfort  and  pro- 

,,  are  iu  the   1.  inplaining,  thu' 

thing  goes  wrong"  with  them;  while  it  may  1>.  truly 
said  of  another,  that  "what»oe v.  r  h.  do.  th  it  prospers." 
irikiu-  diibrencc  is  generally  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  by  the  doctrine  of  what  is  called 
but  by  a  reference  to  the  tcni|>cr  and  character  of  the 
respective  parties. 

Imprudeii.c,  or  ill-temper,  for  instance,  will  either 
mar  the  BMOSM  of  any  projeit,  or  present  it  in  a 
distorted  and  unfavourable  aspect.  How  often  may 
the  repeated  crosses  some  men  encounter  iu  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  be  traced  to  the  first  annoy* 
unce,  which  is  permitted  to  gain  an  ascendency  over 
their  minds  in  the  morning,  and  is  apt  to  give  a 
disagreeabl-  tinge  to  subsequent  events.  And  this 
effect  is  heightened  in  proportion  as  their  own  aspe- 
rity, or  want  of  circumspection,  may  have  occasioned 
the  mischief. 

There  is  an  anecdote  to  the  point  told  in  the  life  of 
Swift,  who,  through  life,  considered  himself  a  disap- 
pointed man,  and  who  was  certainly  never  distin  - 
guished  either  for  steadfastness,  or  gentleness  of  dis- 
position, lie  used  to  relate,  that,  when  a  little  boy,  he 
once  went  a  fishing, — that  he  felt  a  great  fish  at  the 
cud  of  bis  line,  which  he  drew  almost  to  the  land — 
but  it  dropped  in, — and  that  the  disappointment  which 
he  then  experienced,  and  which  long  continued  to  vex 
him,  he  considered  a  type  of  all  his  future  mishaps ! 

Untoward  accidents  occur  to  all ;  but  to  the  care- 
less they  come  the  oftenest,  and  to  the  angry  they 
appear  beyond  their  natural  size  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  "  prudent  simplicity"  of  character,  which 
it  is  the  province  of  our  holy  religion  to  impart, — 
a  becoming  and  rational  cheerfulness,  under  the  disci- 
pline of  a  religious  and  moral  training,  if  it  does  not 
avert  troubles,  will,  under  God's  blessing,  either  bring 
■  man  out  of  than,  all,  or  materially  lighten  their 
pressure. 

The  above  train  of  thought  has  been  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  a  remarkable  letter  addressed  by  a  late 
Baronet  to  Admiral  Dalrymple,  his  relation,  and 
printed  in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Literary  History. 
The  composition  would  be  altogether  comic,  if  it 
were  not  for  some  true  but  melancholy  touches  whn  h 
it  exhibits,  of  "  poor  human  nature." 

You  ask  mc  what  I  have  been  doing  ?  To  the  best  of  my 
memory,  what  lias  passed  since  I  camo  home  is  as  follows  : 

Finding  the  roof  bad,  I  sent  slaters,  at  the  peril  of  their 
necks,  to  repair  it.  They  mended  three  holes,  and  made 
thirty  themselves.  I  pulled  down  as  many  walls  round  the 
house  as  would  have  fortified  a  town.  This  was  in  Summer. 
But  now  that  Winter  is  come,  I  would  give  all  the  in  nicy 
to  put  them  up  again  that  it  cost  me  to  take  them  down.  I 
thought  it  would  give  a  magnificent  air  to  the  hall  to  throw 
the  passage  into  it.  After  it  was  done,  I  went  out  of  town 
how  it  looked.  It  was  night  when  I  went  into  it: 
the  wind  hlew  out  the  candle  from  the  over-size  of  the  room; 
upon  which  I  ordered  the  partition  to  be  built  up  again, 
that  I  might  not  die  of  cold  in  BBS  midst  of  Summer. 

I  ordered  the  old  timber  to  be  thinned  ;  to  which,  perhaps, 

the  love  of  lucre  a  little  contributed.     The   workmen  ns 

•very  tree  thev  cut  destroyed  three,  by  letting  them  fall  on 

cadi  other.     The  carpenter  cut  off  his  thumb  in  felling  a 

\  UOBlDiDg  his  measure,  I  found  that  he  had 

and  cheated  DM  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Remembering  with  pleasure  the  Watcouihe  pigs,  I  paid 
thirty  shillings  for  a  sow  with  pig.  My  wife  starved  them. 
Thev  ran  over  to  a  madman.  Lord  A.  Gordon,  who  dis- 
trained them  for  damage;  and  the  mother,  with  ten  help- 
.t'ants,  died  of  bud  asage.  Loving  butter  much,  ind 
cream  more.  I  bought  two  Dutch  cows,  and  had  plenty  of 
both.    I  made  my  wife  a  present  of  two  more  ■  she  learned 
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the  way  to  market  for  their  produce ;  and  I  have  never  got 
a  bowl  of  cream  since. 

I  made  a  flne  hay-stack  ;  but  quarrclletl  with  my  wife  as 
to  the  manner  «f  drying  the  hay.  ami  building  the  i 
The  hay-stack  look  Ore;  by  which  1  had  Ihc  double  morti- 
fication' of  losing  my  hay,  and  finding  my  wife  had  Bar* 
sense  than  myself. 

I  kept  no  plough,  f.*  which  1  am  thankful,  because  (hen 
I  must  ha\e  written  this  letter  from  a  pool.     I  paid  £-20. 
for  a  dung-hill,  because  I  was  told  it  was  a  good  thing;  and 
now  I  would  givo  anybody  twenty  shillings  to  tell  nn 
»ith  it. 
1  built  and  stocked  a  pigeon-house:  but  the  cats  watched 
below,  the  hawks  hovered  above;  and  pigeon-soup,  roasted 
lugcon-pie,  have  1  never  teen  tin 
.1  to  drain  a  piece  of  low  ground  behind  the  house; 
but  I  hit  upon  the  tail  of  the  rock,  ud  drained  Ike  "ell  of 
the  house:  by  v.  I  bo  water  lor  my  victuals. 

I  entered  into  a  great  project  for  selling  iune,  upon  a 
promise  from  one  of  my  owu  farmers  to  give  me  land  nil' 
his  farm.  But  when  1  went  to  take  off  the  ground,  he 
laughed,  said  he  had  choused  the  lav  wd  me 

to  •  dor.cn  law-suits  for  breach  of  bargains  which  I   could 
not  perform. 

I  fattened  black  cattle  and  sheep ;  but  could   not 
with  the  butchers  about  the   price.     From   mere  economy, 
we  ate  them  ourselves,  and.almost  killed  all  the  family  vita 
surfeits. 

I  Iwught  two  score  of  six-year-old  wethers  for  my  own 
table:  but  a  butcher  who  rented  one  of  the  fields,  put  my 
mark  upon  his  own  carrion  sheep ;  by  which  I  have  been 
living  upon  carrion  all  the  Summer. 

I  brewed  much  beer;  but  the  small  turned  sour,  and  the 
sen  ants  drank  all  the  strong. 

In  one  thing  only  I  have  succeeded;  I   have  qtuirelled 
with  all  my  neighbours;  so  that  with  a  dozen  gentlemen's 
r,  I  stalk  alone  like  a  lion  in  a  de 
I  thought  1  should   hove  been  happy  with  my  tenants, 
1   could  tie  insolent  to  them  witliuut   their  being 
■nt  to  me.     But  they  paid  me  no  rent;  and  in 
i        11  have  one  half  of  the  very  few  friends  I  have  in 
lint}  in  a  pnson. 
Bach  being  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  I  intend  to 
quit  them  all  in  about  a  month,  to  submit  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  spending  a   Spring  in  London,  where,   I  am   happy 
to  bear,  we  are  to  meet.    Just  as  I  was  going  to  yon  last 
Spring,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bess  that  she  was  dying. 
I  off   my  journey   to  Wntcombc,  and  almost   killed 
-:ing  to  Scotland,  where  I  found  madam  in 
perfectly  gojd  health. 

Yours  always,  my  dear  Jack, 

J.  D  W.KVMPLE. 


MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE 
CHINESE.     No.  IV. 

State   or  Education. 

Tn  I  condition  of  China,  with  its  360,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, composing  almost  one  half  of  the  known 
population  of  the  globe, — its  peculiarities  of  manners, 
not,  education,  government,  and  religion,  and  its 
acknowledged  antiquity,  has,  until  recently,  been  shut 
out  from  the  observation  of  other  nations,  by  a  policy 
Which  to  us  Rims  as  strange,  as  to  them  it  has  been 

led  indispensable.  But  a  great  change  h  nt 
h  beginning  to  take  plan-;  many  HOW  find  D 

it  this  hitherto  secluded  country;  and  some  have 
even  d  into  the  interior)  and  not  only  the 

mam  •■mis,    anil    religion  of  the   people,    but 

even    their    modes    and   processes   of  education,  are 

beginning  to  be  more   thoroughly   understood 

than  formerly.  The  mystic  ■pell  which  shut  out  China 

from    the  world   is  fast   dissolving,   and  the   light   of 

nth   begins  to  break   on    her  people.     The 

Chinese  Repository  contains  an  able  article  on  the  (  ha- 

racter  of  education  in  that  country,  both  in  ancient 

and    modern    I  'h   remarks,    i  and 

ii  its  tendency  and  effects,  and  many 

valuable   Mgg  tnent, 


whith  wi 


tug  extracts. 


Education  among  the  Chinese,  from  time  immemorial 
held  in  high  esl  a|  |n. 

on  the  manners,  habits,  and 

empire  were  at  once  both  the  inventors  and  prut,  i 
arts  and  seisMHI  they   regarded  the  whole  wot 
family,  and  themselves  as  pined  at  the  head  of  it :  and  the) 
ample  provision  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  education,  in  all   i 
Families  bad  their  schools;  villages  their   a  dia- 

i'aeir  colleges;  and  the  nation  her  university:  and, 
consequently,  do  individual  in  the  empire  was  Ian  uniti- 
structed.     The  advantages  of  tin  I  Leaning 

ORBS  to  all,  and  no  one  faded  to  improve  them.     ' 
the  number  of  pupiN,  and  the  instruction  of  thi 
was  complete.     The  principles  of  right  ret  fully 

explained,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  were  clearly  du 
Tltvre  was  no  excess;  and   nothing   was  deficient    or  dc 
All  tilings  wSta  harmonised    by  the  music  of  the 
spheres;  the  winds  blew  gently  ;  genial  shi  tided 

in  their  seas  in  ;  the  nation  was  at    pesos  :   and  all  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  people  wen'   conteuted   and   happy. 

heavens,  the  earth,  anil  the  sages,   formed    the   til 

-.  which  united  their  influence  to  promote  the  wi 
ol  the.  human    family.     The  heavens  produced   men. 
earth  nourished  them;  and  the  sages  were  their  instru 
There  were  no  evils  then  to  disturb  the  repose  of  mankind  ; 
no  guilt  nor  crime  to  mar  their  happine* 
and  rectitude,   health  and   beauty,  joy  and   glad 
seen  nn  every  side.     The  earth  bloomed  ns  the 
paradise.     The  emperor,   the  son  of  heaven,  si 

|  danger,  i  ambled  on  the  h  ghways  ;  and 
the  oil   man  accompanied  him  with  instrument 
and  with  songs.     And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ■ 
joyfully  to  their  labours,  and  as  they  went  |h 
Jeih  ehuh,  urh  <* 
Jeih  juh,  urh  teih 
Tto  hiny,  urh  yin  ; 
Kuni)  teen,  urh  theih  ; 
Te  leih,  ho  yew  yu  ico  ttae ! 
The  sun  (Mimes  forth,  and  we  work  ; 
The  sun  goes  down,  and  we  rest ; 
We  dig  wells,  and  we  drink  j 
We  plifnt  fields,  and  wo  cat; 
The  emperor's  power,  what  is  that  to 
So  perfect,  so  complete,  were    the   emperor's   law 
example,  that    each   subject   knew   his  proper  sphere,  and 
moved  in  it  :  and  to  govern  the  world  was  as  easy  ai  to  turn 
the  finger  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.     How  splendid  !     How 
gloria  <iveries  of  everything  necessary  to  supply 

the  growing  wants  of  society  were  made  in   quick   su 
and   the   nation,  as  if   impelled   by  some    inv 
.  ascended  rapidly  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
n.       In   literature,    aits,    and     sciences,    models    were 
1  every  way  complete ;  and  these  were  stereotyped, 
that  they  might  serve  as  guides  to  all  future  general. 

The  Chinese,  it  is  well  known,  have  long  been 
sesscd  of  the  art  of  communicating  idea-.  I 
progress,  indeed,  can  ever  be  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  writing  and  printing, 
but  both  have  lung,  been  understood,  to  a  certain  ex- 
in  China.  Of  the  importance  which  was 
attached  to  the  discovery  of  a  written  medium  of 
communication,  and  of  its  early  progress,  we  may 
perhaps  judge  with    i  mi-idi -ruble   accuracy   from   the 

following  fable,  found  in  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Mor- 
rison's   Chinese   Dictionary.     It   refers,    in    its    com- 
mencement,   to    the    period    or  crisis    at    which    the 
•  tv  of  letters  was  Brat  announced, 

ne.ivens,  the  earth,  and   the  gods  were  all   agil 
The  inhabitants  of  hades  wept  at  night;  and  tl. 
as  an  e\pi  >,  rained  down  ripe  grain, 

invention  of  writing,  the  machinations  of  the  human 
began   to  operate;    stories   false  and   erroneous  daily  in* 

-  1:  litigations  and  imprisonments  sprang  up ;  h 
also,  specious  and  artful  language,  which  causes  so  i 
Confusion  in  the  world.     It  was  for  tb  ;  the 

the  departed  wept  at  night.     But   limn    the  in- 
ii  of  writing,  polite  intercourse  and   m 
.   and  justice  were  made  manifest  ;  the   i 
social  life  were  illustrated ;  and  laws  Im 
ors  had  rules  to  refer  to ;  scholars  had  authorities  to  vei-o 
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■■•"•.  delighti  I       In  ani.ii.M  lirM.  tt..rt.; 1—  m  ...      . 


the  -had 

In  modern  lime  , 

mil  mump 

litionofroai 
i.    h  hoi  li 
conveying  thought  with  great  pi  nil,  tho 

muni  •  language  am  ki 

muchtiniom 
'1  form*  ;   I 
plifying  the  existing  1 u 

rlmenl  which  ii 

U  of  that  rountry 
in  the  Roman  character,  will  svontoalry,  we  doubi  not,  be 
it  ill-ill  mon  time  is  requit 
ah  in  Irani  to  read  iIh'  Chinese  language,  than  is  rc- 
quin  dge  of  nny  of  lb 

,  or  than  would  be  i 

r.     Perhaps  one 
half  migbl  be  saved ;  or  If  the  ehfl  1  araa  allowed 

i>f  vmirs  its  now,  ho  mold 
i  mako  double  the  proficiency. 

The  origin  of  the  science  of  astronomy, — n  science 

which  at  u  very  early  period  |D  the  history  of  the 

world  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  many 

therwith  its  progress, ancient 

and  modern,  ia  thus  described : 

iv  began  to  bo  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  soon 
i  the)  reached  the  country  which  they  now  In 

■  be  -mi,  moon,  and   stars  wero  carefully  nl. 

ami  :  '.vii.     In   prm-ess  of  time,  a  mathematical 

board  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and 

il  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 

Time  ured  by  the  alepardxa.    The  passage  of  tho 

on  the  meridian,  [the  shadow  of  die  it  the 

111,  were   all   carefully    noticed,  and  to 
nid   in   these    pursuits,  astronomical   instruments   wero  in- 
».i<  speed  to  a  great  d 

rfectjon;  and  astronomy  was  made  the  bat 
and  ceremonies.     Hence  the  celestial  empire  is  an 

1  ition  of  tho   heavens,   where   all    is    i 

and  unclouded  glory.     In  modern  tunes,  however,  the 
bisto  nomy  in  China  is  almost  a  perfect  blank. 

The  account  of  the  Chinese  knowledge  of  geo- 
hy,  ancient  and  modem,  hi  equally  interesting, — 
taps  more  so. 

In  ancient  tim  phy  was  also  cultivated  among 

incient  monarch   Yu,  "of  gloriou 
niorv, "  after  be  had  drained  the  waters  of   the   deluge*   and 

divided  all  vithin  the  four  seas   fato  nine  gr 
roents,  and  these  again  into  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  kingdoms,  censed  their  boundaries,  with  all  their  sub- 

flivisions  and    statistical   details,   to   he   delineated    on    nine 

-.  appropriating  one  vase  to  each  of  the  grand 
departments.    Bj  this  simple  process,  the  boundaries  of  the 

kingdoms  and  of  the  nations  of  the  empire  became  fixed 
and  permanent  as  the  everlasting  hills.  And  all  1 
these  were  regarded  as  ••  outside  nations,"  remote,  and  un- 
civilized, w  Inch  ouoht  to  be  separated  and  "cutoff"  from 
who  occupied  the  central  and  llowery  land. 
In  later  tunes,  which  come  more  clearly  within  the  limits 
of  authentic  history,  we  and  the  Chinese  Ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  geography,  determining  the 

place  is    of  divination.     This  was   their   pi 

during  the  reign  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  whi 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.     Coder  the 
Han  dynasty,  several  geographical  works  were  prepared; 
hut  all  of  these  must  have  been  very  defective  and  L 

When  the  Mongols  overran  China,  they  brought  in 

their  train  many  scientific  men,  who   made   ex! 

lurveys,  T  te  ■•  men  came  from  B.ilkh,  Samar- 
c.iiid.  liukharia,  Persia.  Arabia,  and  Constantinople,  and  by 
their  aid  some  of  the  Chinese  became  familiar  with  the  true 

principles  of  the  seien  ntly,  they  derivi 

ditional  information  from  the  Jesuits. 

il  music  had  obtained,  at  very  early  periods  of 
the  Chinese  history,  a  Ugh  share  of  attention. 


receive  a  duo  share  of  .. 

o  Hie  notion,  of  the  Cli 

*°  do*'  I  with  the   u-irnee  of 

I 

'i*li  deemed  won 


.  declaring, 

•old  attain 

i  era,  according 

live  histoi  .  WM  ,(„£ 

I,    and    thai  ,  C1i    m   |(|( 

in  more  i 

lioeiicoiitiniieil ;  and  irly  all  thai 


Iii  contemplating  the  interesting  fact  that  vast  multitudes 
of  tho  Chinese  p 

■  u  that  vast  multitudes  also  are  left  wholly  unedu- 
.  surrounded  with  everything  tli  i 

^s   of  tie  heart. 

Admitting   that   only  one  half   i  ubitants  of  tho 

d,  and  we  do  not  Uiiuk  the  num- 
ber Is 

and  among 

••.  ">  the  ■  mrses,  and  scr- 

,  that  alt  the  children  of  the  nation  are  trained  daring 
the  llrst  and  most  important  period  of  I  •   that 

very  time  when  children  renure  special  care  and  watchful- 
■  ml  when  they  aro    utterly  unable  to  bo   their   own 
guardi  t  wholly   incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 

tween what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  they  are  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious  pe: 
in  the  community.     It  has  been  said  with  great  truth  i 
gard  to  Christian  lands,  that  "we  often  osnslan  infants  to 
the  hading  of  those  to  whoso  care  and   skill   we   should 
hardly  he  willing  to  intrust  a  calf!  and  tho  conscquri. 
well    known.'      la  China  this   evil    i-  ,  a  much 

greater  extent  than  it  is  in  the  V. 

If  those  who  have   tho  caro  of  children  only  keep  Ihem 
from  crying,  and  prevent  their  heads  and  arms  t.      i 
broken,  "they  are  excellent  servants,"  "cli  -es; 

while  perhaps  at  tho  same  time  they  are   I 
of  their  infant  charge  with  the  basest  thoughts,  and  corrupt- 
ion tl'.eir  imaginations  by  the  rehearsal   of  stories,  and  tho 
performance  of  acts  of  the   foulest  character.     The  injury 
which  is  done  in  this  way  is  incalculable.     By  ne  . 

.  and  to  take  proper  care  of  i  the 

first  years  of  their  lives,  tho 
runted,  and  the  way  is  pi 
serial,  ami  politics]  evils,  with  which  the  Ian 

The  only  proper  object  of  education   is   I  men 

Ibr  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  hit 
and    moral   beings,    destined   to  an   el 
that  "  bourne  from   whence   no  traveller  return 
wholo   man,   therefore,   physical,    Intel  ml    mora), 

should   be  carefully   trained  for  those   high   relation* 
which   he  is  created.     .Some  of  these  relations,  it  is  true, 
are   acknowledged   by  the  Chinese;   others,   however,  and 
too  of  the  greatest   importance,  arc  denied;  and  con- 
sequently some  of  the   noblest  purposes  of  education  are 
neither  enjoyed  nor  recognised  by  the  |>oopleof  this  country. 
Many  of  the  youth  arc  carefully  instructed   in   those  rwre- 
-.   which   regard   mere   external   deportment':    and    a 
majority  of  boys,  above  tho  ago  of  seven  or  < 
are  taught  to  read  and  Write;  and  a   few  aro  made 
acquainted  with   the   laws   and  history   of   their  country. 
Anything  beyond  this  is  seldom  attempted.     The   hi 
and  geography  of  the  world,  the  various  branches  of  tho 
ud  natural  sciences,  and  the  polite  and  liberal  arts, 
are  utterly  neglected. 

og  off  all  all  -  an  omnipotent, 

omniscient,  mid  omnipt  I 

the    luyii 

the  Chine 

nd  the  diffusion  of  t.  We 

'  the 

the  empire   as  making   great    pro- 

ticiencv   in  learning ;   nor  does   it  appear  true  that  the 
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gownmt  nt  ha»  ever  employed  ample  moans  tor  the  pro- 
motion  of  education.      School*  there    haw  been,    both  in 
ancient  and  modern  time*,  and  volumes   might  be 
with  tho»o  achooli;   yet   they   have  mw 

afforded  those  aid*  which  are  requisite  to  educate  the  whole. 
or  one  half  of  the  vouth  of  the  nation. 

do  not.  »o  think.  exaggerate  the  defects  of  education 
among   tli  In  regard  to  it»  extent,  purposes, 

meant,  and  result*,  it  1<  retj  far  from  supplying  the  wants 
and  BSOSM  a  nation.     In  no  one  particular  is  it 

eoraplcle;  in  no  one  essential  paint  is  it  mD  half  what  it 
i;  while  in  many  respects  it  is  utterly  wanting. 
All  the  children  of  the  empire  it  leaves  neglected  until 
they  arc  scu'ii  or  right  (rat.  of  ago-  one-half  of  the-  whole 
population,  including  nine-tenths  of  the  females,  it  leaves 
neglected  through  hie:  and  those  to  whom  it  does  afford  aid, 
il  gives  hut  a  faint  and  glimmering  light. 

The  politico-moral   system  of  their  sage*  has  been  in 

operation  thousands  of  years,  and  it  is  now  aeknowli 

by  all  parties  thai  the  morals  of  the  nation  an,  and  ft*  ■ 

'.nnc  have  been,  crowing  worse  and  worse.     This  is  a 

natural  and  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  system  essentially 

In    moral   excellence,  China   never    has   stood 

and  while  the  present  order  of  things  continues,   the 

nation  never  can  rise  tar,  if  at  all,  above  the  point  which  it 

now  occupies. 


THE    BUCKET. 
How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild  wood, 

And  every  loved  s[K>t  which  my  infancy  new  ; 
The  wide-sp  -1.  :uol  the  mill  whtofa  stood  bjf  it, 

The  bridge,  ami  the  rock  where  tl  I  fell; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well  '. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  Dock 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure) 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  cm  J  ield. 
How  ardent  I  sci/.ed  it,  with  hands  that  w ere  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  I 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bin  il 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As  poised  on  the  curb  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  tlu-  Imckot  which  hangs  in  tip-  well; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  liangs  in  his  well. 

WooDWORTII. 


GALL-NUTS  AND  THB  GALL  INSECT. 
The  excrescences  we  so  often  sec   on  the   lca\ 
different  trees,  in  particular   on    those   of  the  willow 
and  the  oak,  arc   the   productions    of  several  species 
of  insects.      Some  of  th<  enCM  have  a  single 

cavity  within,  in  which  several  insects  live  together  ; 
others  have  a  number  of  sma',1  colls,  with  communi- 
cations between  them  ;  others  again  have  numerous 
di-tiuct  cavities.  These  productions  arc  of  various 
sizes,  form,  and  consistence,  some  being  spongy, 
and  others,  like  the  Gall-nut,  extremely  hard.  All 
these  apparently  monstrous  productions  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  puncture  of  insects  when  depositing: 
their  eggs. 

The  ancient  opinion   concerning  animals  found  in 
these  receptacles  was,  that   they  were   spoutaucously 


produced  from  rotten  wood.  Afterwards  it  was  be- 
lieved  that  the  roots  of  plants  had  the  power  of 
sucking  up  with  the  sap  the  eggs  of  inset  ts,  and  that 
these  were  animated  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  a 
proper  situation. 

There    arc    many   different    kinds    of  insects    that 
form    these    e\  I,    but   they  nrc    most  com- 

monly  formed   by  the   different   species   of  ct/nips,  a 
fly  belonging    to  the   order  fiymrnoptera 
(the  liyincnoptcrous   injects   have   four 
wings.thosc  on  each  side  so  nearly  united 
as  to  cause   the   two  to  appear  like  a 
single  wing.)     The  cynips  that  attacks 
the  ouk  is  of  a  burnished  black  colour, 
with  black  antenna'  and  chestnut-brow  n 
legs  and   feet  |    the    wings    arc    white. 
Like  others   of  the   genus,   the  female 
pierces  a  branch,  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  interior 
around  which,    in   the  course  of  a  lew- 
days,  nn   excrescence  is  thrown  out, 
affording   nourishment  to   the  young 
insect,  and  protecting  it  from  external 
injury.       This    insect    undergoes    the 
same   changes  as   all    the  rest  of  its 
class,    being    first   a    maggot,  then  a 
chrysalis,  and,   finally,  a  winged  creature. 
as   it  has  passed  through  all  these  changes,   it  breaks 
through  its  j,i  is,. n-walls,  and  comes  into  the  open  air. 

The  gall-nuts  of  commerce  arc   produced   from  a 
species    of  oak    (Qucrcus    in/ccloria) ,    which     seldom 
attains    a   greater  height    than  four  or  five    feet,    with 
numerous  straggling  branches;  it  is  a  native  of  B 
and  Asia  Minor. 


As  aooi; 


ocencus  intk  loin  \. 


Gall-nuts  arc  extremely  useful  in  medicine,  but 
the  greatest  consumption  of  them  is  in  the  man'. 
turc  of  ink.  They  arc  imported  from  Smyrna  and 
other  places  in  the  Levant,  especially  from  Aleppo. 
The  Aleppo  nuts  are  considered  the  best,  and  are  of 
two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  blue.  The  first  are 
gathered  after  the  insect  has  left  i's  cell,  and  the 
blue  before  the  fly  has  perfected  its  changes  ;  these 
last  arc  considered  the  best,  as  they  contain  a 
greater  quantity  of  astringent  mailer. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  ink.  bruised  oak-galls 
are  added  to  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  (tulphc 
iron,)  the  astringent  principle  of  the  galls  icpar 
the  iron  from  the  sulphuric  add,  and  throwing  it 
down  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  If  ink  was 
made  without  gum-arabic,  or  sonic  such  material, 
this  black  powder  would  separate  from  the  liquid, 
and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  that  contained  it. 
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soMK  A<  (  HIM    OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROMK. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 


stranger  which  for  Rom*  in  Rome  here  seekest. 
And  nought  of  Home  in  Rome  pereeiv'M  at  all. 
Then  aame  old  walk,  old  arches,  which  thou  teeat, 
OU  palaces,  u  that  which  Rom*  men  call. 

Behold  what  wreck,  what  ram,  and  what  «*, 
And  bow  thai  the  which  with  hat  roichty  powr* 
Tam'd  all  the  world,  hath  tara'd  herself  at  last. 
The  prey  of  Time,  which  all  thiuo  doth  devoure. 

Rome  now  of  Rome  i»  th'  only  funerall. 
And  only  Rome,  of  Rome  hath  victory  ; 
Ne  ought  save  Tyber.  hist'ning  to  hn  fall 
Remains  of  all :  U  World's  inconstancy  I 

That  which  is  arm,  doth  flit  and  fall  away ; 

Aad  that  is  flitting ,  doth  abide  and  stay. 

SrsKsxas  Ruiiut  of  Hint. 

unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  examine  minutely 

lie  source*  of  that  interest  with  which  all  civilized  men 

age*  been   nccustomed    to  regard    "tin 

Barth,  rtnperial  Rome.''     That,  to  Ota  the  words 

It -\    l>r  Burton,  there  is  something  in  its  past  and 

nt  state,  which  excites  a  peculiar  interest,  we  may, 

perhaps,  say  a  peculiar  enthusiasm,  in   those  who   read 

auv  account  of  it,  seems  unquestionably  true.   "  Bran  thoM 

who  have  not  read  at  all  know,  perhaps,  more  of  tho  Romans 

than  of  any  other  nation  which  has  figured  in  the  world.    If 

we  prefer  i.  lory  to  ancient,  we  still  find  Rome  in 

page ;  and  if  we  look  with  composure  upon  an 
so  antiquated  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  cannot, 
men.  or  as   Protestants,  contemplate  with  indif- 
ference the  second  empire  which  Rome  erected  over  the 
minds  and  consciences  of  men.     Without  making  any  in- 
vidious allusion,  we  may  say  that  this  second   empire  has 
nearly  passed  away.     So  that,  in  both  points  of  view,  we 
former  recollections  to  excite  our  curioaitv 
The  attractions  of  Rome,  however,  are  not  for  the  moral- 
ist alone;  it  otTers  to  the  antiquary  an  almost  boundless 
field  whereon  to  exercise  his  skill,  and  to  the  lover  of  the 
arts  in  their  several  varieties  an  unequalled  concentration 
of  some  of  their  noblest  monuments.    The  scenery,  too,  is 
picturesque, — possessing   charms   which    in   any   climate 
t  become  a  theme  of  praise,  and  which,  under  "the 
blue  sky  of  Rome,"  excite  a  double  share  of  admira- 
"  But  not  the  superb  structures  of  the  modern  town," 
says  a  classical  enthusiast  (Sir  John  IIobhou.se),  "  nor  the 
happy  climate,  have  made  Rome  the  country  of  every  man, 
and  'the  city  of  the  soul.'      The  education  which  M 
:he  traveller  of  every  nation  for  thai  i 
do  become,  in  one  point  of  view,  what  it  once  w  . 
u  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  prepares   for  him  at 
enjoyments  independent  of  the  city  and  inhabitants 
about  him,  and  of  all  the  allurements  of  site  and  climate. 
lie  will  have  already  peopled  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  with 
the  shade*  of  Pompev,  Constantino,  and  Belisarius,  and  the 
other   heroes   of  the  Milvian  bridge.      The    first   footstep 
within  the  venerable  walls  will  have  shown  him  the  name 
iiaguifjceBee  of  Augustus,  and  the  three  tag  narrow 
streeta  branching  from   the  obelisk  in    the  centre  of  the 
asj  del  Hupolo,  like  the  theatre  of  Palladio,  will 
■*d  upon  his  fancy  with  an  air  of  antiquity  congenial 
to  th  -n  the  mendicants  of  the  country, 

alms  in  Latin  prayers,  aad  the  vineyard-gutes  of  the 
suburb*,  inscribed  with  the  ancient  language,  may  be 
allowed  to  contribute  to  the  agreeable  del.. 

Of  th*  local  sanctity  which  belong*  to  Athens,  Rome. 
and  Constant  in  jple,  the  first  two  may  b*  thought  to  possess 
perhaps  an  equal   share ;  the  latter 

itc  which  wa*  chosen  for  the  retreat,  and  heca: 
.  of  empire.     Th*  Greek  capital  may  be  n. 
in  the  eye*  of  the  artist,  and  it  may  be  of  the  - 
■  to  the  magnitude,  th*  grandeur,  and  t*v 

M.     The  rube  of  the  OrientaU  has  •Bread 
1  Athens  an  air  of  antique   preservation,  which  the 
•  of  strangers  have  partially 
di»|>elled  I  ;   but  the  required  to 

,lly  be   foui  t    the  vaults  of  the  Palatine  or 

l 
ether  like  the  dead  and  In 
The  present  town  may  be  ca> 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  the  ancient  metropolis ;  and  .a  specta- 


tor on  the  tower  of  the  Capitol  may  turn  from  the  carnival 
throngs  of  the  t'orso,   to  tin-    OStUlgUOUl   fragments  of  the 

v,  and  not  behold  a  single  human  being.     The   | 
ral  ellect  ol  such  a  prospect  may  be  I 
ignorance  may  be  consoled  by  hearing  that  a  detailed 
ruination  must  be  made  the  study  rather  of  a  life  than  of  a 
casual  visit.' 

ORIGIN   OF  ANCIENT   ROMS 

Thess  heaps  of  stones,  these  old  walls  which  ye  see, 

first  enclosures  but  of  salvage  soil  ; 
And  these  brave  palaces  which  maistred  be 
I U  I  une,  were  shepherds'  cottages  somcwhile. 
The-  Origin  of  Rome,  as  well  as  everything  connected  with 
its  early  state,   is   involved  in  much  uncertain!):  or,  u 
Niehulir  peremptorily  savs, — when  it  was   founded,  and   to 
what   people   it   originally    belonged,    "are    precisely   the 
matters  of  which   we   know   nothing."      We   have   DO  true 
narrative  of  hot*  on  which  to  build  the  primitive  history  of 

una]  Cit]  :  bnl  in  its  place  we  have  a  mas- 
lar  traditions,  entitled  to  about  as  much  credit  as  the  p 
fictions  of  remoter  days.     These  fabulous  records  have  been 
keenly  investigated  by  distinguished  modern  writers ;  and 

some  have  endeavoured   to  extract  the  little  truth  on  which 
they  are  based,  by  omitting  all  the  marvels  in  which  ii 

to  have  been  obscured.     According   to  this  system, 
the  foundation  of  Romo  U  explained  thus:  on  th 
of  Troy,  yKueas,  a  Trojan  prince,  of  the  royal  blood,  quit 
his  naiivc  land  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  unkn 
reached,  after  many  wanderings,  the  coast  of  Latiuin,  in 
Italy  ;  was  well  received  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Lai 
and  eventually  obtained  Ins  throne.     Lavinium,  the  capital 
of  tho  united  people,  was  founded  three  r  big  laud- 

ing; ami,  thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Lavinium.  his 
son  founded  the  city  of  Alba  Lang*,  which  became  the 
capital  of  Latiura.    Three  hundred  years  later,  I 
founded  by  Romulus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and 

Irom  Alba,  its  population  being  augmented  by  the 
outlaws  and  criminals  from  the  neighbouring  si 
date  of  this   event    was  a  matter  of  dispute   among    the 
Roman  antiquaries;  it   became  afterwards  tho  couiii; 
ment  of  an  era  w inch  has  been  dated  from  varioi: 
the  most  commonly  received  being  a  day  corres]H>nding  to 
tho  21st  of  April,  753  B.C. 

Of  the  Seven  Hills  which  have  long  been  identified  with 
the  n  une  of  Rome,  one  only,  the  Palatini  upied 

bv  the  city  of  Romulus:  and  it  was  not  till  the  rci^ti  of 
the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius,  that  the  whole 
were  included  within  the  walls,  which  also  then  comprised 
a  part  of  the  Janiculine  mount  on  the  opposite  or 
bank*  of  the  Tiber.  Several  remains  of  the  walls  as< 
to  this  period  aro  yet  visible;  and  thus  antiquaries  have 
been  enabled  to  fix  their  circuit  with  tolerable  precision. 
It  is  reckoned  ut  between  seven  and  (Tight  miles:  and  re- 
mained unaltered  until  the  time  of  Aurelian,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  third  century.  That  emperor  is  said  to  have 
1  the  Campus  Martius,  an  extensive  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  originally  devoted,  as  its  name 
unpins,  to   wail.  OB,  and  also  to    have   extended 

the  walls  on  the  north  and  east,  thus  bringing  within  their 
circuit  the  Puuiun  hill,  which  had  been  originally  covered 
with  gardens. 

SOME  UNDER  THE   REPUBLIC. 

Thk  first  calamity  which  tho  city  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  no  enemy  was  its  burning  by  the  Gauls  in  the  three  hun 
died  and  sixty-fifth  year  alter  its  foundation.     The  work  of 
the  barbarians  w  itly  done,  mid   few,   if  any 

i  those  on  the  Capitobne  hill,  which  the  Romans 
still  retained, coi.  ipad  their  destructive 

indeed.  •*  so.  n  as  they  bad  been  forced  to  depart   by  the 
timely    succour    of   the   dictator    Camillus,  the    wisdom  of 
abandoning  the  ruins  and  seeking  a  more 
tn  tie  '.  .a,  was  warmly  urged   by   the   trilmi 

the  people.     But  the   project  was  us   warmly  opposed   b] 
Camillus;  and  his  opposition,  backed  by  a  fortunate 
was  attended  with  success.     Tho   vacant   space   ol   thi 
city  was  quickly  covered  with  new  buildings,  facilities  for 
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their  construction  boinc;  »ffordod  by  the  government,  and 
time  t  u..  a  '.  i   their  completion  within 
the  But,  like  oui  ancestor*  aftei  the  great  fin> 

i,  the  Romani,  upon  thii  ooc  nion,  wen 
a  hurry  to  think  of  order  or  regularity;  tho  city  was 
to  iiny  plan,  no  care  being 
This  U  tho 
ivy,  "that  the  ancient  sewers,  which  at  flr»t 
carried  through  the  public  way,  now  pass  under  pit- 
on." 
All  burning  of  1  an  Irrepej 

in  tin-  destruction  of  the  fow  public  record*  which 
i  ill.  u  possessed,  we  have  no  reaaon  to  h 

mpaniod  by  any  losses  which  a  lover  of  tho 
hould  mourn.  iks  l)r.  BttHno, 

naturally  ■  people  of  taste.    They  never  • 
led  in  the  flno  arts,  and  Lhi  invariably  allow, 

that  tin1)  were  indebted  to  Greece  fcr  everything  which  was 
a    in    tho    arts."     Additional    iweoM    b*Ta    boon 
icity  of  the  architectural   monuments 
Rome  in  the  days  of  the  Republic    Tho 
Brat  is  found  in  the  nature  of  tl^c  <  rovernment, 

in  the  power  of  its  otllccrs  a  duration  too 
short  to  permit  the  execution  of  works  of  magnitude;  a 
ij  !><•  sought  in  the  arduous  wars  which  so  con- 
stant! rgies  and   attention  of  the 

time   for   the  arts  to 

v.     Wo  must  recollect  that  from 

the  reign  ofNuma,  the end  king,  nil  aftei  the  battle  of 

Art  mm,  a 

— ap  1  n  halt", — thnTcmploof 

■  ,  thai  symbol  ol  1  war,  was  shut  hut  once. 

It  .  that  during  (be  three  hundred,  and 

.•d,  from  the  Gallic  invasion  till  the 
any  magnificent  temples  and  other  public 
rected  ;  but  we  haw  no  tn  I 
ind  the  few  facts  which  we  are 
hi   from  tli  stent   writers   arc 

ition.   The  I'ommi'iiccment 
nan  luxury  i-  generally  dated  from  tho  year 
C  when  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  of  Corinth  elevated 
the  i  Republic  to  a  conspicuous  height.     Yet, 

more  than   fifty  years  afterwards,  no  marble  columns  had 
'need  into  any  public  building;  and  the  example 
rations  of  private  houses  was  K 
n  tlft  beginning  of  tho  first  century 
Christian  i 

in. Ml.    I  Nl.I'K    THE   EARLY   EMPERORS. 

"  It  is  natural  to  luppOM  that  tho  greatest  number  as  well 

liderable  of  the  Roman  edifices  were  raised 

by  thi  so  unbounded  a  command 

both  of  men  and  money."     The  splendour  of  the  city  must 
DO  dated  from  the   ago  of  Augustus.      Before    the  re: 

emperor,  as  Ins  biographer  I  was  not  adorned 

in  a  manner  In  greatness  of  the  empire,  but  at 

his  hands  it  underwent  such  improvement  as  enabled  him 
with  .justice  to  boast,  "  that  the  city  which  he  had   found  of 
brick,   be  had    left   of  marble."     Tho  names  (and  in  too 
instances,   only   the   names)   of  numerous   edifices 
which  are  aaorihod  to  the  taste  and  munificence  of  Augus- 
tus, bine  readied  our  own  times  :   wo  have  learnt   alao  that 
I  the  temples  which  had  fallen  from  age  or  been 
consumed  by  tire,  and  displayed  an  almost  excessive  gene- 
in  decorating  them  with  the  richest  gifts. 
Nor  was  the  emperor  content  with   his  own  immediate 
>  his  instigation  and  encouragement,  many  pri- 
vate   individuals   contributed    to   the   embellishment  of  the 
capital  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or  the  repair  and 
improvement   of   others   alrcaiK  The    maj 

structure    styled    the    Pantheon, — one   of    the  wonders    of 
ancient  Rome,  and  the  most  perfect  of  its   remains  at   the 
present  day, — was  the  work  of  his  relative  and  intimate 
councillor,  Agrippa  :  and  though  the  greatest,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  only  work  of  that  celebrated  |>erson.     The   pre- 
cautionary measures  adopted  by  Augustus  for  the  ]>r. 
tiou  of  the  city  from  the  accidents  of  nature,  are  equally  de- 
serving  of   praise.      To    restrain    the    inundations    of   the 
r,  which  had    become   narrowed   in    Us   channel  by  the 
-cumulation  of  rubbish  and  fallen  buildings,  he 
ed  and  enlarged  its  bed  ;   while,  as  a  cluck  upon   the 
recurrence  of  those  calamities  to  which  the  city  had  so  often 
been  subjected  from  tiro,  he  devised  a  system  of  careful 
watching  by  day  and  night. 

His  immediate  successors,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  dis- 


iro  In 


little 


to  imitate  the  founder  of  the 
M  improvement  of  the  eity,  u  m  the  govern- 
i  state;    but   under   Claudius  some  works  of 
magnitude  nml    utility   were  eomptaed.      The  name  of 
\  1 1 1  and  Ust  of  the  Csasars,  (properly  so  called.) 
is  inseparably  associated  with  thai  memorable  conflagration 
— "  tin-  guilt  or    uii.furtune  of  hi*  reign"—  which  raged 
mory  or  example  of  former  age*.     The 
numberless  buddings  which  were  crowd™!   m  Use  close  and 
afforded  a  constant  supi  and 

he  (lames  was  not  exhausted  i. 
lays.     "The  monum  ,-i«n  art  n- 

tho  trophies  of  the  Punic  s       0  war., 

mples,  and  the  most  splendid  palaces,  were 
involved  in   one   common  destruction.      Of  the  fourteen 
had  been  divided  by  A 
•mo  remained  entire;  three,  to  use  tho  language  of 
with  tho  ground,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing seven,  then-  were  but  scanty  relics,  lacerated  and 
burnt.    The  popular  voice  accused  tho  emperor  himself  as 
the  author  of  this  calamity;  and  it  was  currently  rep 
and  believed,  that  dressed  in  his  scenic  garb,  he  enjoyed 
from  a  lofty  turret  tho  prospect  of  tho  flames,  and  amused 
himself  with  singing  to  his  lyre  tho  destruction  of  ancient 
Troy. 

was  one  of  prosperity,  and  "  in 
full  meridian  of  empire  tho  metropolis  arose  with   fresh 
i  her  ashes ;  yet  the  memory  of  the  ol 
irreparable  losses,  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  ; 
v,  tho  monuments  of  primitive  or  fab.. 
Subsequent    emperors   wore   careful    of   its    mi 
"The  strut  economy  of  Vespasian  was  tho  source  ol 
magnificence.     Tho  works  of  Trajan  bear  the  stamp  ■  I 
genius.      Tbo    public    monuments   with    which    Hadrian 
adorned  e\ery   province  of  his  empire   were  executed   not 
only  by  his  orders,  but  under  his  immediate  inspect    n.    II- 
was  himself  an  artist;  and  ho  loved  the  arts  a- 
duccd  to  the  glory  of  tho  monarch.    They  were  encouraged 
Antonines  as  they  contributed  to  the  happiness  of 
>p!e."     In  the  prosecution  of  these  works  the  em- 
perors were  eagerly  imitated  by  their  principal  subject*; 
for  the  opulent  senators  of  Rome  deemed  it  an  honour  and 
almost  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  their 
age  and  country. 

The  buildings  thus  erected,  whether  at  the  cost  of  indi- 
viduals or  with  the  treasures  of  the  emperor,  are  rend 

interesting  by  this  circumstance,  that  almost  all  of 
them  were  intended  for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment.  "  It 
was  in  works  of  national  honour  and  benefit,  that  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  emperors  affected  to  display  their  magnifi- 
cence. The  golden  palace  of  Nero  excited  a  just  indigna- 
tion, but  the  vast  extent  of  ground  which  had  been  usurped 
by  his  selfish  luxury,  was  more  nobly  filled  under  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  by  the  Coliseum,  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
(Jlaudian  portico,  aud  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
of  Peace,  and  to  tho  genius  of  Rome.  These  monuments 
of  architecture,  the  property  of  tho  Roman  people,  were 
adorned  with  tho  most  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian 
painting  and  sculpture.  All  the  other  quarters  of  the 
capital,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  embellished 
by  tho  same  liberal  spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were 
filled  with  amphitheatres,  theatr.  ..   porticoes,  tri- 

umphal  arches,  baths,  and  aqueducts,  all  variously  conducive 
to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the  pleasure*  of  the  meanest 
citizen." 

The  arts  of  luxury  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  splen- 
dour of  the  metropolis ;  the  wealth  of  individuals  is  fre- 
quently said  to  have  reached  an  extent  scarcely  credible 
even  in  our  own  days.  Tiie  mass  of  treasure  always  existing 
at  Rome,  cither  in  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the 
form  of  gold  anil  siher  plate,  must  have  been  consider.. 
and  it  is  remarked  on  the  authority  of  the  el  that 

in  his  time  (about  the  middle  of  the  first  century)  there 
were  many  sideboards  which  contained  more  solid  gold 
than  had  beM  transported  by  Scipio  from  vanquished 
Carthage.     Hut  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  noble- 

1  their  fortunes  m  profuse  luxury,  and  "found  thetn- 
selvei  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth."  The)  were  destitute 
too,  in  common  with  their  humbler  fellow  c.t  iany 

of  thos  of  life  which  the  progress  of  in<l 

has  created:  and  the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen,  as  has 
been  wdl  observed,  has  infused  more  real  comforts  among 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of  Rome 

could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pompous  or  sensual 
luxury.     It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  us,  when  we  reflect 
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upon  the  client  and  greatness  of  the  Roman  nfai,  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  the  learned  and  witty  Dr.  Arbuthnot  h.is 
remarked.  "  that  tho  polite  Augustus  had  neither  a  shirt  lu 
hi*  back  nor  glass  to  his  windows." 


romk  ix  tor 


op  TOE   EMPIRE. 


A  ducriptio*  of  Rome  composed  under  the  reign  of  tho 
emperor  Thcodo*iu»,  (who  dieel  in  Ik*  >ear  3'J5,)  Mates  the 
total  number  of  house*  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  tin-  ettj 
to  be  48,382.  The*e  are  divided  into  two  cla**cs.  mi 
attnaii.  or  great  house*,  which  comprised  tho  mansions  of 
the  great,  and  the  insuUr,  or  plebeian  d wiling!,  tin-  dif- 
ferent floors  and  apartments  of  which  were  divided  among 
several  families.  These  two  classea  include  all  the  habita- 
tions of  the  capital  of  every  rank  and  condition,  "from  the 
marble  palace  of  the  Anieii',  with  a  numerous  establishment 
of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow  lodguig- 
lKMite,  where  the  poet  Codru*  and  his  wife  were  permitted 
to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the  I 
The  nutnlier  of  the  insula-  is  |if«l  at  MtMlj  they  wore 
buildings  df  large  extent  and  of  high  value. 

The  remaining  I7&0  houses  were  damns,  or  tho  resi- 
dence* of  wealthy  anil  honourable  citizens.  Many  of  these 
stately  mansions'might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of 
the  poet, — that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces, 
and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city ;  sinco  it  included 
within  ill  own  precincts  ever)  thing  which  could  he  sub- 
servient either  to  use  or  luxury, — markets,  hippodromes, 
temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticoes,  shady  groves,  and  arti- 
ficial aviaries.  An  historian  who  has  It-It  us,  in  an  extant 
fragment,  a  curious  account  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  IIo- 
noiius,  tli.it  is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  W  the  fifth 
renturv,  observes  that  several  of  the  richail  HWltOM  r.- 
1  from  their  estates  an  annual  income  of  four  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  a  treasure  which  in  our  days  might  be 
reckoned  nearly  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  without  computing  the 
stated  provision  of  corn  and  wine,  which,  had  they  been 
sold,  must  hare  equalled  in  value  one-third  of  the  monoy. 
Compared  to  this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue 
of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be 
considered  as  no  more  than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the 
senatorial  rank,  which  involved  many  expenses  of  a  public 
and  ostentatious  kind.  Several  examples  are  recorded  in 
the  age  of  Honorius,  of  vain  ami  popular  nobles,  who 
celebrated  the  >earof  their  pnotorship  by  a  festival  which 
listed  seven  days,  and  cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  To  account  for  this  excessive  wealth, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  estates  of  the  Roman 
senators  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy,  but  often 
extended  to  the  most  distant  provinces ;  or  a*  is  oh- 
by  the  philosopher  Seneca,  that  the  rivers  which  had  dm  led 
hostile  nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private 
ritizens.  * 

The  following  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  is  derived 
from  the  materials  supplied  by  a  contemporary  writer. 
"Their  long  robes  of  silk  purple  float  in  the  wind,  and  as 
they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  accident,  they  occasionally 
■•or  the  uuder-garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  various  animals.  Followed  by  a  train 
of  fifty  servants,  and  tearing  up  the  pavement,  they  move 
along  the  street  with  the  same  impetuous  speed,  as  if  they 
travelled  with  post-horses:  and  the  example  of  the  senators 
is  boldly  imilaled  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose 
covered-carriages  arc  continually  driving  round  the  im- 
mense space  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Whenever  tbe-e 
persons  of  high  distinction  condescend  to  visit  the  public 
baths,  they  assume,  on  their  entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and 
insolent  command,  and  appropriate  to  their  ou  u  use  the 
conveniences  which  were  designed  for  the  Roman  people. 
As  soon  as  they  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  refresh- 
ments of  the  bath,  they  resume  their  rings,  and  the  other 
ensigns  of  their  dignity  ;  select  from  their  private  wardrobe 
of  the  finest  linen,  such  as  might  suflice  lor  a  dozen  per- 
son*,  the  garments  the  most  agreeable  to  their  fancy,  and 
maintain  till  their  departure  the  same  haughty  demeanour, 
which,  perhaps,  might  have  been  IHSSH  in  the  gnat 
Mareellus.  after  the  conquest  of  Syracuse.  B 
indeed,  these  heroes  undertake  morcarduou*  achicv,-: 
they  Msit  their  est.  • 

by  the  toil  of  It  I  •■  amusement,  of  the  chase. 

If  at  any  time,  hut  more  mi  n  a  hoi  day,  they  have 

courage  to  sail,  on   their  panted   galleys,  from  the  l.uerine 


Lake  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of  Puteoli  and 
i  pare  their  own  expeditions  to  the  marches 

ir  and  Alexander.  Yet  should  a  fly  presume  to 
settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their  gilded  umbrellas;  should 
a  sun-beam  penetrate  through  some  ungarded  and  imper 
ceptihle  chink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships, 
and  lament,  in  sflsotad  language,  that  they  wire  not  born 
in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  the  regions  of  eternal  d 
lless. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Rome  at  the  period  of  the 
Gothic  invasion  under  Alaric;  the  calamities  which  the 
citv  then  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  were  but 
the  first  of  a  long  train  of  evils  which  continued  to  alllut 
it  throughout  many  centuries,  and  which  gradually  red 
it  to  a  state  of  ruin  and  comparative  desolation. 

TIIF.   CAMPACNA. 

Alii*  still  *<  night, 

All  desolate !     ti  rnve*.  temple*,  palace*. 
Swept  from  the  tight;  and  nothinr.  - 
Amid  the  sulphurous  vapours  that  filial.- 
A*  from  a  land  accurst,  save  here  anil  there 
An  empty  tomb,  a  fragment  like  the  limb 
Of  some  duwnembarcd  giant. 

Thk  Campagna  ili  lioma  is  the  name  given  to  the  most 
southern  illusion  of  the  Papal  States,  corresponding  in  a 
great  measure  to  tho  ancient  Latiuin,  that  is  to  say,  the 
more  extended  district  so  called  in  the  later  geography  ol 
Italy.  Its  limits  are  the  Tiber  on  the  north-west,  the  Anio 
or  Teveroiie  on  the  north,  the  Apennines  On  the  east,  and 
on  the  south  and  west  the  Mediterranean.  lis  length  IrOO 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  the  north,  to  the  town  of  Terra- 
cina  in  the  south,  is  rather  more  than  sixty  miles,  and  its 
l  breadth  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea  about 
forty-five.  It  is  at  the  northern  extremity  ol  tins  province, 
tli.it  Koine  is  seated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  tin- 
distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea.  A  part  of 
the  Campagna  consists  of  high  ground,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  lowlands;  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  nam 
usually  applied  in  the  popular  sense  by  travellers,  who 
seem  also  to  includo  under  the  same  designation,  a  part 
of  the  country  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
through  which  they  pass  in  approaching  the  city,  but 
which  belongs,  in  fact,  to  a  different  province,  lu  this 
signification,  however,  wc  must  use  it  for  our  present 
purpose. 

The  country  surrounding  Rome  has  been  frequently 
spoken  of  as  a  dead  tlat;  but  no  description  can  be  more 
incorrect.  The  name  Campagna  is  calculated  to  excite  tin- 
idea  of  a  level  plain,  and  seems  to  have  misled  the  poet 
Dpenseti  when  he  says 

That  same  is  now  nought  but  a  champain  i 
Where  all  Ibis  world's  piijc  once  was  situat,-. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally  composed  of  undulating 
ground,  interspersed  with  broken  hillocks,  steep  bank* 
covered  with  wild  shrubby  oakwood,  or  lonely  Mat-topped 
pine-trees.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  author  of  Konu  in 
ilh  Cnittiry,  as  it  appears  in  approaching  Rome. 
"  Over  this  wild  waste  no  rural  dwelling,  nor  soattMSSi 
hamlets,  nor  fields,  nor  gardens,  such  as  usually  mark  the 
approach  to  a  populous  city,  were  to  be  seen  ;  all  we. 
ruin;  fallen  monuments  of  Roman  days,  gray  towers  of 
Gothic  times,  abandoned  habitations  of  modern  years, 
alone  meet  the  eye.  No  trace  of  man  appeared,  except  in 
;  the  lonely  tomb  which  told  us  he  had  been.  Rome  hersoll 
was  all  that  we  beheld  :  she  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness 
as  in  the  world,  surrounded  by  a  desert  of  her  own  creation, 
rl  which  accords  but  too  well  with  her  former  great- 
ness and  her  present  decay.  It  may,  perhaps,  he  soothing 
lo  the  contemplation  of  the  traveller,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
l  scr  the  once  beautiful  Campagna  di  Roma  aban- 
doned to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  and  Ctffeied  only 
with  the  defaced  tombs  of  her  tyrants,  and  ; 
visible  remains  of  the  villas  of  her  senators;  but  it  is 
melancholy  to  reason  and  humanity  to  behold  an  immense 
tract  of  fertile  land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  world,  pestilent  with  disease  and 
death;  and  to  know  that,  like  a  devouring  grave,  it 
annually  ingulfs  all  of  human  kind  that  toil  upon  its  sur- 
face. The  unfortunate  labourers  employed  in  the  scanty 
cultivation  occasionally  given  to  the  soil  to  enable  it  to 
produce  pasturage  for  cattle,  generally  fall  victims  to  the 
baneful  climate.  Amidst  the  fearful  loneliness  and  still- 
ness of  this  scene  of  desolation,  as  we  advanced  through 
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the  long  drcnrv  tract  tli.it  divided   01    from   Rome,  a  few 

r " >U.«r  them  victii 
slnw  consuming  disoaso,  occasionally  reminded  us  of  the 
tremendou  if  human  life  whioh  tins  iiiw-ibluand 

nous  power  is  annually  making.' 
i  eription,  liowevor,  in  re,  must  l>o  re- 

gard, y    Ibroaghoot   a    portion   of  the 

"  in  tin'  Winter  and  eurly  part  of  the  Spring  you  »oo 
fields  and    pn  I  irot  e<l   in  ;ill  the  luxury  of  a  spon- 

n  hi,  numerous   licnU  of  cattle,  end  flocks 
of  sheep  grai  ng  on  the  rich  grass ;  but  at  toon 
ica»ou  comes,  a  sudden  change  takes  place  in  the  .i| 
knee  of  the  country,  vegetation  cease*,  flr»t  a  yellow,  then 
a  grt]  and, — tin'  dusty  soil  looks  as  if 

it  »ere  calcined  bj  Are,  the  cattle  migrate  to  the  m  umtains, 
and  the  inhabitants  disperse."     Although  the  land 
Inhabited,  it  is  cultivated  hy  banda  of  labourers  from  the 

city  or  the  high  grounds ;   and  to  this  system  of  cult. 
may  be   traced   many  of  the  diseases  which  an  commonly 
malaria,  whose   roputation  is  established 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Campagna, 

■■  I  be  labourers  who  till  the  soil,"  says  Sir  William  (Jell. 
ilready   fatigued  I"  immonoomonl  of  the 

labours  of  the  day:  tor,  residing  ohisflj  at  Rome,  they 
have,  hi  the  first  instance,  to  walk,  perhaps,  to  a  consider- 
able distance  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  sccno  of  their 
daily  labour;  they  toil  all  day  under  a  burning  son;  their 
meals  are  scanty,  and,  returning  to  the  eity  and  throwing 
themselves  down  upon  the  pavement  of  tho  streets,  in  the 
lowest  part  of  tho  eity  near  tin1  Temp  t,  they  aro 

at  night  exposed  to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  fogs  and 
damps  arising  from  the  adjacent  Tiber."  Parti  of  the 
Campagna  are  bare  and  white ;  these  are  called  solfUiara, 
exhaling  a  strong  smell  of  tho  gas  called  sulphuretted 
hydra 

The  unhealthinesi  and  depopulation  of  the  Campagna 

is  often  but   incorrectly  spoken  of  as   the    result  of  th. 

government  of  modern  tin  ro  himself  commends 

the  happy  choice  which  Romulus  made  of  a  site  for  bis  city 
in  selecting  "  a  salubrious  spot  in  a  pestilential  region. 

Vet  the  tountry  in  the  immediate   neighbourhood  of  1 
Was    at    one   time    inhabited;   "wherever    a    hank  (d'  earth 
alxire  the  genera]  level  hreaks  down  by  any  accident,"  says 
Simond,  "foundations  of  buildi  igmcnta  of 

ehiselled  marble  arc  discovered,     Not  a  -.pot  of  the  desert 
hut  appears   to  have   hem   inhabited  :  and  this   alono  can 
Unt  for  tin'  millions  of  the    population  of  Rome,  which, 
in  fact,  spread  much  beyond  its  walls." 

TIIR    T1DEI1. 

"  TitK  Tiber,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  "  is  a  stream  of  which 
classical  recollections  are  apt  to  raise  too  favourable  antici- 
pations. When  we  think  of  the  fleets  of  the  capilal  of  the 
world  sailing  up  it,  and  pouring  in  tlie  treasures  of  tributary 
kingdoms,  we  are  likely  to  attach  to  it  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  Hut  if  we  come  to  the  Tiber  with  sin  li 
i  in. his,  our  disappointment  will  he  gr. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  bridge  of  St.  A: 

in  our  engraving  in  page  I81J  is  about  313  feet  :  and 
where  the  streaui  is  divided  hy  the  island  it  may  he  .|jil. 
In  point  of  width,  then,  it  may  claim  a  respectahle  rank, 
though  it  can  hy  no  means  he  called  a  large  river,  and  still 
less  he  deemed  entitled  to  the  extravagant  praise  which  Sir 
John  Elobhouse  lias  bestowed  upon  it.  "  Arrived  at  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber."  he  says,  speaking  of  the  traveller's  approach 
to  Rome  from  the  north  across  tho  Ponto  Mollc,  "  he 
not  find  the   muddy  insignificant   stream  which    the   disap- 

{vointments  of  overheated  expectations  nave  described  it, 
>U|  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  Kuropo,  now  rolling  through 
a  vali'  of  gardens,  and    now  sweeping  the  hase  of  swelling 
acclivities,  clothed  with  wood,  and  crowned  with   vQhu 
their  ever-green  shrubberies." 

Thr  carcely  navigable  even  below  Rome,  owing 

to    the    frequent     shoals    which     impede     its     course.       A 
steam-boat,  which  plies  between  the  capital  and  Kiumicino, 
a  distance  of  about    sixteen   miles,   is  generally  five 
hours   in    making   thi  ;    indeed,   we    arc   totd  that 

without   the    aid    of  buffaloes,  which   are  put   to   it,  it  would 
occasionally  be  very   hkelv    to  ground  till   the   next  rainy 
mi.     Ordinary  vessels  are  three   days   in  making  their 
way  up  the  Tibet  to  Rome,  being  towed  up  always  by 

buffaloes.     Gen  nl  lit  this  vvav,  laden  with 

corn:  they  return  with  cargoes  of  ra^s,  used  as  manure 
for   orange-trees,  and  the    stone  called   puzzolana,  which. 


says  Simond,  constitute  the  principal  exports  from  Rome, 

lulgcncet.  aay  be 

.led   from  the  fact  that  it  deposit*   its  .-r'strl 

thirty  miles  above  the  city,  ami  it*  finer  at  • 

punu'  ma  to  the  sea,  charged  < 

yellowish  sand,  imparting  to  its  waters  tin  <ilour 

which  poet*  style  golden,  end  travellers  muddy.     Yet  these 

waters  enjoyed*  si  sweetness 

and  salubrious  qualities ;  Pope  Paul  the  1 

la  supply  of  the  water  of  the  Tiber  » itb  him  on  his 

e  Seventh 
was  *  order  of 

urcd  to  Marseilles  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Ins 
niece     Catherine    do'    Medici,    with     the    brother    .,: 
Dauphin  afterwards  Henry  the  Second  of  K   . 

r  is  very  subject  to  floods,  which  swell  its  stream 
and    increase   the  velocity  of  its  current;    the    I 
of  the  eity  arc  thus  fr.  rflowed.     Simond.  » 

from  Rome,  in  January,  I  -^  18,  says,  "  Tho  Tiber   lis, 
very  high,   and  the   lower  parts  of  tho  town   under  a 
vet  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  inuie 
on  two  pillars  at  the  port  of  Ripett  .  i  landing. 

place)     The  mark  on  one  of  them  is  full  eighteen 
above  the  level  of  tho  adjoining  streets,  si 
tho  rapidity  of  the  stream,  a  great  part  nl 
then  have  been  in  imminent  dinger  of  being  swept  awsy." 
In  IRI'i  the    Pantheon  was  flooded  ;  but  this  is  not  an  un 
common  event,  as  it  stands  near  the  river,  and  the  drain 
which   should  carry  off   the  rain-water  that  falls  thr 
tho  aperture  in  the  top,  communicate*  with  the  stream. 

The  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  indeed,  are  one  of  the 
causes  which  combined  to  destroy  so  many  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages;  there  is  one  re- 
corded in  I. 1.1.-1,  among  the  affliction*  of  the  times,  when 
only  th>'  summits  of  the  bills  were  above  the  water,  and 
the  lower  grounds  wero  converted  into  a  lake  for  tho  space 
of  eight  days.  Several  floods  aro  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers  :  and  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  project  which  was  debated 
in  the  senate,  ad.  I  A,  for  diverting  some  of  the  streams 
running  into  the  Tiber,  but  which  was  not  carried  into 
execution  in  consoqooooo  of  the  petitions  of  various  towns, 
who,  sent  deputies  to  oppose  it,  partly  on  the  ground  of  their 
local  interests  being  affected,  and  partly  from  a  feeling  of 
superstition  which  emboldened  them  to  urge  that  "  Nature 
had  assigned  to  rivers  their  proper  courses,"  and  other 
reasons  of  a  similar  nature.  Aurehan  endeavoured  to  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  calamities  which  sprung  from  the 
lawless  river,  by  raising  its  banks  and  clearing  its  channel. 
However,  the  deposits  resulting  from  these  frequent  imin 
dations  have  contributed  greatly  to  that  vast  accumulation 
of  soil  which  has  raised  the  surface  of  modern  Rome  so 
many  feet  above  the  ancient  level:  and  thus  the  evil  itx-lf 
has  occasioned  a  remedy  to  a  partial  extent.  Still,  although 
the  uiixlern  city  is  less  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  the  river, 
the  floods  arc  a  source  of  unhealthiness  to  those  per' 
which  they  extend;  after  the  waters  have  retired,  the 
cellars  and  ground-floors  are  covered  with  the  slimy  de; 
and  tho  walls  aro  almost  saturated  with  the  moisture. 
After  the  inundation  which  took  place  in  1 70 J,  and  winch 
Bribed  as  having  been  a  serious  one,  the  Pope's 
physician  obtained  an  order  to  have  the  slime  ron 
from  the  cellars  and  floors  that  bad  been  laid  under  water : 
and  tho  consequence  was  that  intermittent  fevers  be. 
less  frequent  for  some  years  than  they  had  been  before. 

the  ArrrtoAcn  from  MOUHQB, 

It  is  in  this  direction   that  most  travellers  visiting   K 
make  their  approach  to   it,  and  that    most  of  them  expect 
ence   that    disappointment   which    has  become  nearly   pro- 
verbial.    Taking  upon  trust  tin-  descriptions  of  | 
yielding   too   implicitly  to  the   suggestions   of  imagination, 
they   anxiously  await   the  happy   moment   in   which  "  the 
Queen  of  Cities,  throned  upon  her  Seven  Hills  in  marble 
majesty,  the  mistress  of  a  world,  conquered  hy  the  valour 
Of  her  sons,"   shall  reveal   herself  in  all   her  greatness   to 
their    delighted    gaM  :   ami,    uiitortunately,    that    moment 
never  arrives.      The    spot   at  which   the  city   first  becomes 
visible  is  the  Monte  I.ungo,  a   height  near  Baccano.  from 
the  top  of  which  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  may  just  be  . 

■ns  but  a  speck  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  as  the 
traveller  advances,  is  snatched  from  Ins  view  by  intervening 
hills.  Having  caught  this  first  irlanee.  "  he  hopes, "  gays 
Sir  John  Uohbouse,  "  that  the  remaining  fifteen  mtles  may 
furnish  him  at  every  other  step  with  some  sign  of  his 


\tc. 
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nity  to  Rome ;  he  palpitate*  with  expectation,  ami 
eagerly  on  the  open  undulating  dell*  ami  plaint.  '■ 
lest  a   fragment  of  an   aqueduct,  a  column,  or  an  nrvli. 
should  escape  hit  notice.     Gil 

red  limbs,  and  a  monk  in  n  vcttorino*  rl 
ng  the  m 
I  >  alternate  hollow*,  tl  Up  hill  after 

hill,  with  i  'bterre  except  the  ln>  ofthe 

last  book  of  travel*,  which  will  have  talked  to  him  of  the 
flat,  bare,  dreary  waste  he  hai  to  pass  over  before  arriving 
at  the  Eternal  city." 

When  he  cornea  within  five  or  six  miloa  of  Rome,  the 
downt  which  he  ha*  passed  after  leaving  Baeeano,  sink 
into  green  shrubby  dells,  and  the  cupolas  of  the  en . 
once  more  be  descried.  As  he  advances  still  nearer,  the 
country  again  improves  in  appearance,  affording  some  fine 
views  of  the  distant  plain  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  foreground 
of  rugged  cork-trees  and  battel  of  ilex,  broken  ground, 
and  woody  hollows.  The  Monte  Mario  stretch 
its  high  woody  platform  on  the  right,  to  the  loll  the  plain 
sed   by   the  Tihurtinc  and   Alhati    lulls  and,   in  the 

I.  It  >me  herself,  wide-spreading  from  the  Vatican 
to  the  pine-covered  Pincian,  is  seen  nt  intervals,  so  far 
apart  as  to  appear  more  than  a  single  city.  When  within 
three  miles,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is  attracted  to  a 

sarcophagus,  raised  on  a  ruined  base  of  nil 
which  the  hardihood  of  topographers  has  persisted  in 
styling  "  the  Tomb  of  Nero,"  in  spite  of  another  man's 
name  cut  legiblv  upon  it.  Scarcely  one  mile  further  and 
he  reaches  the  Tiber,  rolling  its  muddy  waters  in  silence 
between  deserted  banks ;  and,  crossing  by  the  1'cmte  Moll*, 
a  modern  bridge  of  four  arches,  retting  upon  the  ancient 
foundations  of  the  Vons  Milvitts,  he  sees  directly  before 
him,  at  the  end  of  a  vista  two  miles  in  length,  the  gate 
which  is  to  admit  him  within  the  walls.  He  traverses  the 
intervening  suburb  by  a  fine  road  with  a  wide  pavement, 
.  the  walls  of  vineyards  and  orchards,  with 

tad  there  neat  summer-houses  or  arched  gab 
rising  on  either  hand,  and  becoming  more  frequent  with 
approach  to  the  city,  and,  entering  by  the  I'orta 

'npolo,  which  is  the  modern  substitute  for  the  ancient 
Flaminiai)  gate,  he  at  once  finds  luuisi.ll'  m  Hume. 

tub  APPnoAcii  from  xaplbs. 

In  the  midst 

A  city  stand*,  her  domes  and  turrit*  crowned 
I  many  a  cross;  but  tiny  that  issue  forth 
nder  like  strangers  who  had  built  among 
The  mighty  ruins,  silent,  spiritless; 
And  on  the  road  where  once  we  might  have  met 
I  •*» »'  and  Cam,  and  men  more  than  kings, 
We  meet  none  else  the  pilgrim  and  the  beggar. 

Thk  approach  to  Rome,  in  the  direction  of  Naples,  is  in- 
comparably superior  to  that  on  the  Florence  side,  and  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  all  travellers  who  wish  their  classical  en- 
thusiasm to  be  raised  by  a  first  view.  The  desolation  of 
the  C'ampagna  is  mora  extensive  and  more  complete:  the 
scene  it  impressed  with  a  mournful  solemnity,  which  strikes 
with  redoubled  force  upon  the  traveller  who  has  but  just 
escaped  from  the  gaiety  and  tumult  of  the  Neapolitan 
capital.  For  several  miles  the  road  is  strewed  with  ruins, 
tome  presenting  considerable  fragments,  others  discernible 
only  by  the  inequalities  in  the  surface ;  "  it  teems  as  if  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  had  not  dared  to  profane  the  relict  of 
their  ancestors :"   and   from   the   tea  on  I  to   the 

Apennines  on  the  right,  the  eye  ofthe  beholder  meets  with 
nothing  but  the  scattered  memorials  of  decayed  grandeur. 

ind  is  irresistibly  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Republic,  by  the  lines  of  aqueducts  which  rise  above  the 
other  ruins,  their  long  arms  stretching  out  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  the  continuity  of  their  arches  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  breach,  at  if  to  heighten  the  efbct  of  the 
picture.     "  In  short,  in  travelling  the  last  twelve  miles  on 

•ad,  the  mind  may  indulge  in  every  reflection  nyon 

.    and     find    the    surrounding   scenery    in 

unison."    In  this  direction  too  the  traveller  will  enjoy,  what 

vain  seeks  to  obtain  in  the  approach  on  the  opposite 

a  general  view  of  the  rity.  Its  domes  and  cupolas 
will  appear  more  numerous  than  when  seen  from  any  other 
•lu»r'  •"  »omo  of  the  ancient  buildings  will  be 

comprised  r.     Vet  with  the  city  thus  before  his 

nil    perform  the  last  half-day's  journey  in   the 
h  like  stillness;  to  little  frequented  ii 
is  the  road  on  this  tide,  that  he  will  scarcely  meet  with  a 
human  being.    By  this  route  too  be  will  cuter  Rome  in  the 


quarter  most  favourable  to  tho  impression*  which  the 
teh  bta  created  I  for,  when  even  within  thi 

will  traverse  a  wide  extent  of  rums  and  gardens,  before  ho 
SI  the  habitable  region  of  the  modern  <  it\ .  passing  on 

ij  the  Coliseum*,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  and  many 

other  sites  and  objects  whoso  names  are  indelibly  stamped 
apon  the  mind  of  every  man  who  was  once 

•ol-boT  on  his  bench  at  early  dawn, 
Glowing  with  Human  story. 

"  Such,"  we  sav,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Burton,  "  is  the 
entrance  to  Home  from  the  side  of  Naples,  the  sublimity  of 
which  exceeds  anything  that  Italy  can  produce,  and  of 
which  no  description  can  be  exaggerated." 

THE  SEVEN    UILL8. 

Hut  t  will  sing  above  all  moniments, 
Seven  Roman  hills,  the  world's  seven  wonderments. 

these  seven  lulls  which  be  now, 

aba  of  her  greatness,  which  did  threat  the  skies. 

Modbrn  Home  can  Scarcely  bo  saiil  to  rest  upon 
hilled  base  of  the  ancient    city  ;   scarcely  two-thirds  of  the 
space  within  the   present  walls  are  now  inhabited,  and  the 
most  thickly-peopled  district  is  comprised  within  what  wis 
anciently  the  open  plain  of  the  <  'artius.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  most  populous  pail  of  the  anciei 
now  but  a  landscape  ;   it  would  almost  seem,   Indeed, 
the    city    had    slipped    off    its    seven    hills   into    tho    plain 
beneath.     A  remarkable  change  too  has  taken  place  in  the 
surface  of  the  site  itself:  in  the  valleys  the 
raised  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  :  this  is  ttrik 
observable  in  the  Forum,  where  there  has  \ 
above  the  ancient   level,  owing  partly  to  the  accumulation 
1  and  rubbish  brought  down  by  the  rains,  but  chiefly, 
as   there  is   reason  to  believe,  to  that  oa  j   the 

demolition   of  ancient    buildings,  and   the  Wmli 

prevailed   of   creeling  new    structures   upon    the   pros 
ruins.     The  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
lins, was  formerly  ascended  by  teps,  onlj  i 
which  now  remain  above  the  surface;  this  is  a  tritlin, 

when  compared  with  the  increase   in  the  Forum  and 
other  parts  of  the  ancient  city,  but  it  is  remarkal 
being  almost  entirely  the  gradual  work  of  time  and  nature. 
unaidel   by  the   hostile  attacks  of  the  barbarians,  or  the 
domestic  nulcnre  of  the  Hoinans  theniseh 

Dr.  Burton  recommends  the  travoller  who  wish 
survey  the  seven  hills  atone  view,  to  ascend  to  the  : 
tho  Palazzo  Senatorio,  (or  Palace  of  the  Senator.)  in  the 
Capitol.  "He  will  here  command  a  prospect  which  sur- 
pattet  in  interest  anything  that  the  world  can  furnish.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country  are  themselves  beautiful, 
and  if  nothing  was   known   of  tl  .-.  the 

ruins  would  still  rivet  his  attention."     The  Seven  Hill 
distinctly    discernible,    but    their   boundaries    are    nol 
marked  now  as  they  wero  formerly,  owing  to  the  aceumu 
lations  of  soil  before  mentioned  in  the  valleys.     Prom  this 
spot  the  spectator  will  observe  at  once,  that  Home  dor 
now  occupy  exactly  the  same  ground  which  it  did  formerly  : 
it  has,  in  fact,  travelled  northward,  and  tho  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  which,   in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  an  o|>cn  sp 
contains  the  most  populous  part  of  the  modern   cit] 

.    the   Capitoline,    the    Viminal,    and    the 
Quirinal,   are  still   partially  occupied   with   modern   I 
iugs;  the  Esi|uiliue,  the  Cosliao,  and  the  Avontine,  it 

■d  the  lath  i 
seem  rather  to   belong  to  a  country  deserted    bj  its  inha- 
bitants than  to  form   part  of  the  area  enclosed  within  the 
walls    of   a    city.     The    Avenline   never    was    much    built 
upon.    \  imparted  to  it  a  poetic  interest,  by  plai 

in  it  the  den  of  Cacus,  a  sort  of  human  mo: 
to   steal   the   cattle    of   the   neighbourhood,  and    whom    it 
was  one  of  the  labours  ol  Hercules  to  discover  and  pu 
This   cave,    says   a    modern   writer,  "  ravel)    in- 

formed,  is  still  extant  on   tl 

that  overhangs  tl  .if  our  active  friendt 

scram'  rchof  it  among  tho  thorns  and  bri 

wood  that  fringe  its  perpendicular  bank,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  breaking  their  necks,  and  to  tho  actual  demol 
of  their  clothes;  but  though  the)  found  holes  in  abund 
they  never  met  with  any  that  could  contain 
thai  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  could  be  dignified  will 
name  of  a  cave,  so  that   the  abode  of  Cacus,  as   far  as  I 
know,  remains  U  1  to  this  day." 

•  Sec  sSit urdn v  Magailnt,  Vol.111.,  p.  96. 
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Tliu  desolation  of  the   Palatine  is  oue  of  the  moit  re- 
lealure*  of   Rome.     "  This    mount,'    say*  Mr. 
tli,  which  lined  all   the  Kmmi.hi!!,  and 

"commodate  oue  tyr.. 
nit  by  a  fen  friars.    1  have  gone  over  the  ■ 
tad  not  aeeu  nix  human  beings  mi  a  surface  which  was 
led  with  the  assembled  order*  of  Rome  and  Italy. 
tin'    Farnesian    »uiuuicr-huu»<-,    M 

-  nil  falling  into  the  mum  desolation 
nil  pil.uv.  which  fringe*  the  mount  with  it* 
hem."    But  we  shall  speak  of  these  ruins  at  more 
i  hereafter. 

WALLS  AND    CJATBJ. 

Tun  circuit  of  the  present  walls  of  Rome  correspond 
bat  «f  tho  walls  of  Aurehan,  although  hut 

rk  i»  now  standing.     So-  John  Hol>- 

walked   round   them   in  three   hours,    thirty-three 

minutes,  and  three  quarters ;  and  estimating  hi*   progress 

id  a  half  miles    |*r  hour,  tho   result  will   give  a 

arement   of    twelve   miles   and    a  (luartor.    which   ho 

ir  one.     Dr.  Burton  performed  the  same  f 


I air-,  .mil  t> 

The  circuit  of  thi 
il  ,-vcr\  C 

Tulliua,do»n  to  tin 

took  iul 
and  lh. 
wall  of  i 
duct 


from  which  ho  concludes  that 
exceed  thirteen  BJ 
of  Koiuo  will   bring   into  view 
•rum   tb«  days  of  Servius 
h  save  expense.    \ 
he  found  stand;  line; 

i  wall,  tho 
■ks,  the  lacing  of  a  bank,  aque- 
,   a  menagerie,  an   amphi- 
theatre id    Tho*  do  they  exhibit  the  ancemented 
-  of  the  Etruscan  style,  the  reticular  work  of  tho  ro- 
rred   by  the  first  emperor-, 
alternate  tut'o  and  brick  employed  l>v  their  successors,  and 
thai  povert)  of  material!  which  mark*  the  declining  empire. 
Since  the  fir»l  ilreailful  breach  made  by  Toiila,  tho  walls 
often  and  vart"  ometime*  by  a 
f  brick-work,  filled  up  with  shattered  marMcs,  nibble, 
.  and  mortar;  in  some  parts,  tin  at inenliiious  work  is 
uufacod:   here  MM  find  stone  nnd  tufo  mixed:   there  tufo 
•Jone,   laid    in   the   Saracenic   manner:    tho    latter    repairs 
have  the  brick  rrswSStMaw  of  modern  formication. 

Thi  Rome,  at  the  present  day,  are  sixteen  in 

iiuiuIkt,  of  which  only  twelve  are  open    The  wall  of  Romu- 

1  but  three  or  tour;  and  there   has  been  much  dis» 

in  among  antiquaries  as  to  then   position.    That  of 

Servius  had  seven  :  but  In  the   time  of  I'htiy, — that 

i  the  middle  of  the  Bret   century,  there  were  no  less 
than  ihirtv  ity.     Tho  twelve  gates  at 

}irrespond  to  some  of  the  principal  gates  of 
brmer  times;  "their  ancient  name*  have  ken  long  the 

OOtest, — very  few  are  certain,  and  even  to  I 

be  antiquaries  have  superadded  other  names,  as  if  on 

purpo  rations."     On   tho  other   hand,   they 

n  the  same  name  to  very  different  gates.     We  cannot 

all  the  ancient  ways  to  their  rospeet  :    nor 

can  we  trace  the  transition  of  tho  same  gale  from  the  Tul- 

lian  walk  to  those  of  Aurehan,  winch  coincide  but  a  short 

"  How   doubtful  then,"   it  may   well  bo  exclaimed, 

"  must  the  three  gates  of  Kouiulus  be  !" 

rof  the  twelve  gatH   at    present    open  are  upon  the 

Tuscan,  or  north-wot,  these,  the 

•  t'urtu  il,  ready  mentioned  as  corro- 

to  the  I'orta    iljrmithi,  and  as  the  gate 

which  admits  t lie  traveller   from  Florence  into  the  city.      It 

will  c  at  who  are   not   fastidious,  says  Sir  John 

llohhoiise,    although    thought    unworthy    of  Rome  and  of 

Michael  Angelo;  but  "an  entrance,  not  an  arch  ot  triumph, 

is  sufficient  for  the  modem  capital."      It  leads  directly  into 

the    PiaMMa  ild   I'mwlo,  an  open  irregular  spue,  in  the 

centre  of  which  rises,  belw.  ptian 

granite,  nearly  eighty  feel   in   height,  and  from 

les  at  which   branch  otf  three    streets.     The  middle 

high-street 

the  right  is  the   K 

and  that  on  the 

uv  the  l'incian  hills. 

Sir  J,  llohhou  tiaagat,  when  within 

,t  once  by  the  road  winding  up  the 

l'incian  mount,  and  enjoy  from  that  emiiv 

a  tit y  "  which,  whutei  the  faults  of  its  arclntec- 

iii  the  mass,  incomparably  the 

handsomest  in  the.  world.    Tho  pure  transparent  sky  abovo 


to  give  brilliancy  to  the 

! 


i  although  arm,: 
,  which  approach  v 

i  bren  rh.lle.1  b,   the  „g„ur. «f ft  |...ml.»r.| 

.than  hi.  spirits 


him  will  seem  made,  as  it 

jnagnifici  nt  pruaaeet  below. 

add  nturh  to  hi* 

or  the  A|xiiiime«, 

city,  he  may  hare  been  dulled  by  tae  rigour* 

sky,  ho  i*  no  sooner  in  the  plain  of  the  l 

expend  in  sn  atmosphere  which  in  many 

an  unsullied  lustre  and  exhilarating  warmth,  from  the  rains 

of  Autumn,  to  the  tempest*  of  the  vernal  equinox.    What 

has  been  said  and  *ung  of  the  tepid  Winter  of  Italy  is  net 

intelligible  to  the  north  of  Rome. ' 

On  the  Latin,  or  south-eastern  aid*  of  Room  are  eight 
gates,  one  of  which  i*  the  forte  San  Paolo,  or  gale  of  St. 
Paul,  represented  in  our  engraving  in  p.  138. 

TUB  OATS  or  ST.  PAUL,  AXD  TBS  PYRAMID  OP  OEsTirf . 

This  gate,  which  is  supposed  to  snswer  to  the  ancient 
Porta  Ostientis,  is  remarkable,  not  so  much  on  its  own 
account,  as  for  many  objects  of  interest  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Of  these,  the  most  striking  is  the 
Pyramidof  Cestius,  as  it  is  i  mly  monument  of  the 

kind  in  Rome.  It  stands  partly  within,  and  partly  without 
the  cirruit  of  tho  city,  Aurehan  having  drawn  the  new  line 
of  his  walla  exactly  across  it.  Tho  form  or  the  base  i*  a 
square,  each  of  whose  sides  is  ninety-six  foet  in  length,  end 
its  height  is  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  The  material 
of  the  structure  is  brick,  cased  with  (lag*  of  marble  a  foot 
thick,  which  once  wa*  white,  but  bat  been  blackened  by 
and  it  rests  on  a  base  of  travertine  about  three  feet  in 
height  A  door  cut  in  one  of  the  sides  leads  to  a  chamber 
within,  eighteen  feot  in  length,  twelve  in  breadth,  and  thir- 
teen in  height.  Tho  ceiling  and  walls  are  stuccoed,  and  on 
Ihe  stucco  are  some  painting*  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
They  consist  of  a  group  of  female  figures,  with  vases  and 
candelabra,  and  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  sacred  office 
of  the  deceased,  whom  an  inscription  teaches  u*  to  have 
been  one  of  the  aeptemvir*.  or  seven  tyulonei,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  solemn  votive  banquets.  The  date  of  the  erec- 
tion of  this  pyramid  is  conjectured  to  be  prior  to  the  time 
of  Augustus,  though  not  much ;  sn  inscription  inform*  us 
that  it  was  finished,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
in  throe  hundred  and  thirty  days. 

The  structure  was  repaired  in  1663,  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Seventh,  having  become  greatly  dilapidated; 
by  that  lime  no  less  than  fifteen  feet  of  rubbish  had 
accumulated  above  the  base.  "  It  is  curious,"  lava  Simond, 
"  to  see  how  Nature,  disappointed  of  her  usual  means  of 
n'on  by  the  pyramidal  shape,  goes  to  work  another 
way.  That  very  shape  affording  a  better  hold  for  plants, 
their  roots  have  penetrated  between  the  stone*,  and,  ei 
like  wedges,  have  lifted  and  thrown  aside  large  blocks  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  threaten  the  disjointed  assemblage 
with  entire  destruction.  In  Kgypt,  the  extreme  beat  and 
want  of  moisture  during  a  certain  part  of  the  year,  binder 
the  growth  of  plants  in  such  situations;  and  in  Africa  alone 
are  pyramids  eternal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  singular,  as  Sir  John  Hobhouae  re- 
marks, that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  two  persons 
whose  tombs  were  to  survive  those  of  so  msny  illustrious 
names, — namely,  Cains  Cestius,  whose  monument  we  nave 
been  describing,  and  Cecilia  Mctclla,  in  honour  of  whom 
was  erected  the  noble  tomb  called,  vulgarly,  the  Capo  di 
.  or,  "ox's  head,"  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
of  Curacall.i.  The  former  of  these  personages  is  as 
little  famous  a*  tho  latter  ;  and  his  pyramid  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  her  tower.  "Oblivion,  however,  ha*  been 
kind  perhaps  to  one  who  baa  left  no  other  present  to  pos- 
terity than  this  ambitious  sepulchre:  if,  as  there  is  reason 
to  suspe.i.  I  .  Tribune  of  the  people,  Praetor,  and 

a  Scptemvir,  is  the  same  Cestius,  a  prmtor  and  Hatter. 
the  Augustan  court,  who  was  publicly  scourged  by  ord 
Marcus  Cicero  the  son,  for  having. said  that  his  father  was 
unacquainted  with  literature."   This  explanation  is,  however, 
object'  'r.  Burton. 

I  to  the  I'yrannd  of  Cestius  is  the  Protestant  burial- 
ground,  which  Nir.  Rogers  has  dwelt  upon  with  so  much 
feeling.     "  Wlion  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,"  he  sav 
'  >  wander  up   and  down   before  the   tomb 

i  '  mt  burial-ground  is  there  :  and  most 

of  the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  voung;  young 
men  of  promise,  cut  otf  when  on  their  travels',  full  of  € 
siasm,    full   of  enjoyment ;  brides    in   the   bloom  of  their 
beauty,  on  their  fust  journey  ;  or  children  borne  from  home 
in  search  of  health.    This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow 
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travellers.  young  at  himself,  who  will  return  to  tin-  h 
his  parents  without  him:  that,  by  a  husband  or  n  lather, 
now  in  hi*  native  country.  Hi»  heart  is  buried  in  thai 
grave.  Il  u  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the 
Winter  with  violets;  ami  the  pyramid  that  overshadows  it 
gives  it  a  classical  ami  singularly  solemn  ;.  feel  an 

interest  there,  a  sunpathv  vou  were  not  prepared  for.  Vou 
are  yourself  in  a' foreign  land ;  and  they  are  for  the  DM* 
part  vour  countrviuen.  They  call  upon  fin  in  your  inoihcr- 
tongiie— in  Knnli»h— in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known 
only  and  the  tomb  of  Ceettas,  that  old 

majestic  pilo,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It  is 
itself  a  stranger  among  strangers.    It  has  stood  there  till 
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the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has  changed,    and  the 
shepherd   born    at   the    foot   OM    read    Us    inscription    no 

longer."  

engraving  below  affords  a  view  of  the  Pyramid  of 

the   interior  of   the  date  of  St.  l'.iul.      The 

ii  ma,]  tViqueati\  be  witaeeaed  In  the  street 

Italian  town,  u'tid  will    explain    it-elf  better  than  any 

lengthened  description,    The  principal  eharaotar  li  i  quack, 

offering  bit  lynaw  for  sale,  and  aoeeenting  to  the  oredu 

Multitude  upon  the  rirtuea  which  they  have  acquired 

bj  being  rubbed  against  the  sucrcd  wax-figure  displayed 
in  the  hack-ground. 
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HOLYWELL  ANn  iT.  WDHFREDK'S  Wl 

Ann  many   interesting  object!   and    natural 

itlon  of  tin-  t-trangcr 

the  famous  spring  at   Holy- 

.    In'st    known    by    its    ancient    appellation   of   St. 

Winifrede  s  Will,  must  always  be  ranked  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive. 

Holywell,  now  the  second  town  in  North  Wales, 
though  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  was,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  but  an  inconsiderable  village. 
DOOM  were  few,  and  for  the  most  part  thati  In  d, 
the  stiiii-  mipavcd,  and  the  place  destitute  of  a  mar- 
ket.  It  is  now  a  pnMBMKHN  and  well-built  town, 
with  a  population  of  about   nine  thousand, — the  chief 

tones,  the  brass  and  smelting 

I  mines    of 
which  hi'- 
uipauy,   who  began 
taut  iniuing- project,  and 
and  the   most   untiring  perseverance — 
after  cutting  a  tunnel  about  a  mil  real  part  of 

it  through  solid  rock,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
:y  'if  a  large  and  uncommonly  productive  bed  of 
ore.    The  channel  which  conducted  to  this  rich  vein 
is  now  of  grc.:-  q  working  it.     It  anil 

advantages  of  a  drain  to  carry  oil'  the  water,  and  of  a 
canal  to  transport  the  ore.  It  is  navigated  by  long 
narrow  boats,  impelled  along  the  water  by  pu 
against  the  sides  of  the  rocky  archway,  from  which  a 
number  of  shafts  have  at  different  placet  been  sent 
upwards,  some  after  the  veins,  and  some  for  the  ad- 
lion  of  air,  forming,  along  with  the  working  of 
the  mines,  altogether  an  object  of  great  curiosity. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  which  rises  beautifully  behind  the  principal 
streets,  and,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the  walks  and 
drives  in  the  neighbourhood  are  of  the  most  pictu- 
resque description.  About  a  mile  to  the  northward 
of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Iiasingwerk  Abbey,  of 
which  the  wall  and  some  pillars  of  the  refectory  are 
the  chief  remains.  The  knights  Templars  had  an 
elegant  chapel  here,  founded  in  1 131,  by  Handle,  Earl 
of  Chester. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  Well,  as 
it  now  exists,  we  must  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  legend  i  f  St.  Winifrede,  of  whom 
there  is  a  life,  in  MS.,  in  the  Cuttouian  Library,  of  tin- 
date  of  1100. 

In  the  seventh  century  lived  a  virgin  of  the  name 
of  Winifrede,  of  noble  parents,  her  father,  Thcvilh, 
being  a  rich  noble,  and  second  man  in  the  kingdom 
of  North  Wales,  next  to  the  king.  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her  maternal 
ancle  Beano,  a  holy  man  and  a  priest.  Under  his 
protection  she  lived  with  isrtain  other  pious  maidens, 
in  a  small   uuumi  I    lor   her  by  her  father, 

near  \   i>.      I  lav  ing 

struck  by 
her  great  beauty,  and,  fiudiii 
her   in   marria  ff  by 

■  d  by  the 

prince,  who,  on  hi-  the  madn 

his  rage,  drew  out  his  sabre  and  &tru<  k  off  her  head. 

The  ,    II,  entered   the 

h  ditor,  and  rolled  it  of  the  altar,  where 

Whci  •■  d,    | 

spring  of  uncomu.  nirst   forth, — a  fragrant 

its  sides,  her  blood  spotted  the  si 

flowers  of  Adonis,  annually  commemo- 

•  in'  facts  by  assuming  colours  unknown  to  them 

at  other  times.     St.  Beuuo  took  up  the  head,  and,  at 

his  prayers  and  intercessions,  it  was  united  to  the 


body, — the  virgin  was  restored  to   life,  and  lived  in 
the    odour    of    sanctity     fifteen     years     aftcrwi 
Miracles  were  Wrought  at  her  tomb,  the  waters  of  the 

spring  proved  as  sanative  ■.-.  of  the  Pool  of 

Methesda,  all  the   infirmities  to  which   the   human 

body  is  liable  were   cured    by  the    use    of  t i i l-   waUrs. 
The  votive  crutches,  barrows,  &C,  to  this  moment  re- 
main pendant  over  the  well  as  so  many  evident . 
those  miraculous  cures. 

ting  aside  this  fabulous  legend,  the  Well  of  St. 
Winifrede  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  more  so  than  the 

celebrated  fountain  of  Vaccinae,  near  Avignon.    At 

the  font  of  a  steep  hill,    from  an   aperture  in  a  rock, 
rushes  forth  a  torrent  of  water,  which,  from  its  quan- 

.:  v   and  i  the  igno- 

rant and  .  uled 

■  In?,  piact  .  i    his  History  of  North  J; 

that   the  quantity  of  water  which  issues   from  this 

spring  is  twenty-one  tons  (which  four 

Is)  per  minute;   it  varies  very  little  in  wet  or 

i-,   and   has    i  p    known   to   freeze. 

The  water  is  so  t  lcar,  that   though   the   basin  is  four 

leep,  a  pin  may  be  easilj  perceived  lying  at  the 

bottom. 

The    weli   is    surrounded,  at   certain    seasons,  by  a 
fragrant  moss*,  called,  by  the  vulgar,  St  Winirri 
hair;    but  this  most  i-    by  no   means   peculiar  to  the 
fountain,  the  same  being  found   in   another  spring  in 

It  is   the  JuiiycniKinnia  a  t 
of  the  nati.  -nc   at  the 

bottom  of  the  basin  is  also  produced  by  a  peculiar 
kind  of  in  d  by  I.iin  tit*  jolil/i 

the  violet-smelling.      It  .  .  stone  to  which  it 

adheres  to  have  the  appearance  of  b  ared 

with  blood,  and  if  rubbed,  yields  a  smell  like  violet-. 
Linnaeus   consider-    it   serviceable    in    eruptive 
orders. 

The  waters  of  this  spring  are  indisputably  endowed 
with  every  good  quality  attendant    upon   cold   baths, 
and  multitudes  have,  no  doubt,  experienced  the  good 
effects    that   thus    result    from    natural    qualities   im- 
planted in  the  several  parts  of  matter  by  a  kind  and 
beneficent  Providence.     Dr.  Linden,  an   able   physi- 
cian, speaks  of  this  Well,  in  a  work  published  by  him, 
in  17-IN,  on  Chalybeate  waters.      He   says,   the  gi 
sweet-scented  rnosi  i-  frequently  applied    in 
ulcer,  with  signs]  success,    in    the  way  of  contra 
and  healing  them  ;   which  powerful  medicinal  efl 
he  supposes,   maybe    ascribed    to  spirit 

drawn  from  the  water,   for   this  water   is   clear  of   all 
gross  earth,  or  mineral  contents.      I'cnnant  - 
after  very  heavy  rains,  he  has  noticed  the  water 
lUme  a  wheyish  tin. 

The  spring  head  is  a  fine  octagon  basin,  tw< 
nine  feet  two  inches  in  length,  am: 
four  inches  in  breadth.     An  elegant  am!  ,-na- 

incnted  dome  covers   the    basin,   rising   eighteen   feet 
above  the  spring,  and  supports,  a  chapel.    Th     | 
exquisite  gothic  building  was  erected   by  Henrj 

nth,  and  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond 
and     Derby.       The   ceiling    is   curiously   carved, 
ornamented  with  coats  qj  arms  and  figures  of  Hi 
the  Seventh,  his  mother,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
water  flows  from  the  first   into  in,  which 

i     uncovered.      It   is   forty-two   feet   long,   and   about 
i  broad,  with  a  handsome   flagged  walk   round, 
with  steps  for  bathers   to    descend   into  the  wati 
the   great   impetuosity  of  the   springhead,   which   m 
like   a   boiling  caldron,   prevents  its  being  used 
bath. 

The  road  from  the  Well  to  the  sands  is  remarkably 
picturesque,  winding  along  a  little  valley,  bounded  mi 

•  Figured  by  1'iskaht,  in  ln<  hmtk  Wolti  vol   1.,  quarto. 
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rme  side  I>y  hanging  woods,  beneath  which  the 
hurries  toward  i,  unlese  when  Interrupted  bj 

the  numeroui  manofmi  I 

ig    which     sets    them    alt    in 



■  it  pilgrims  to  the  fountain  ho*  i 

-    considerably    decreased.      In    the    Bummer. 

mi,  a  solitary  individual  may  occasionally  b< 
in  the  water  in  deep  devotion,  offering  up  \ 

uint,   or    performing    a    number   of  evolu 
round  the  Well,     lint  thi  ire  occui  i 

has  lo  il  to  attract   the  rich  and  enlightened 

amongst   the   Roman  Catholic*.     Jam-     I  ond, 

who  lost  three  kingdoms  lor  a  naaa,  paid  a  visit  to 
this   Well    in    lfisii,  mid   rei  ward,  the 

under  garment    worn    by   his   great -grand- mother, 

v  ,  Queen  oi  Scots,  on  the  day  of  li«r  i  vrntion. 
■   parish  Church  li  contiguous  to  the  Well  .  and, 
from  being  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  hells 
cannot  be  heard  in  the  town.     When  divin 

i  formed,  a  man  is  sent  round  the  town  with  a 
bell,  to  summon  the  inhabitant!  to  church, — the  only 
walking  steeple,  we  believe,  in  this  country. 


THE    MONTU    OF    OCTOBER. 

W 1 1  ii  symptom*  of  the  year's  decline 

Mark'd  by  snob  deep  and  ftiraow'd  lino 

That  gathers  on  thy  clouded  I 

Hut  not  without  thy  proper 

Such  grace  as  lights  with  placid  gleams 

'I  lie  -  I  lent  nun.  and  bi  am  . 

In  their  meek  smile,  while  on  ths  head 

1   hoary  hairs  is  shed  ; 
OcTiilWK,  we  thy  e.ul. 
oioe  in,  ami  deei I 

II  in  aneieut  men,  the  while 

Appears  that  meek  benignant  smilo, 
The  w rinkles  on  the  furrow'il  cln 
Inveterate  signals,  still  bespeak 
What  is  the  next  approaching  stage 
Of  their  •ventral  pilgrimage j 
So  well  we  know  thy  present  state 
What  darker  pn  on  await) 

And  ev'n  as  thou  dost  I 
l-'ain  would  We  have  thee  I, 

thy  mild  and  pleasant  day 
eonliriu  d  decay. 
What  though  the  ohill  and  frosty  morn, 
A  its  fair  propoi  tion  thorn  ; 

The  ha-.ty  twilight,  that  ben 

(if  their  full  length  the  darkening  i 

The  lengthening  night",  that  now  assnmo 

Mere  than  their  espial  share  of  gloom; 
Mind  us  of  cliarms,  alas  I  gone  hy, 
And  Imply  wake  a  longing  sigh  : 
Yet  niiieli,  when  onos  is  -pent  and 
The  tempest's  equinoi 
While  yet  the  radiant  noons  retain 

of  fair  Autumn's  mellow  reign. 
penina  shadows  near 
Of  dark  November's  form  appear; 
With  much  is  ealm  0<  aght, 

To  prompt  the  sadly  plneeinfl  thought; 
With  much,  enjoyment's  better  part 

ire  the  mind,  and  mend  the  heart. 
If  Objects,  which  onuso, 

(ii.  more  exalted  views, 

And  tonus  of  earth  lie  made  to  bear 
•Stamps  of  a  heavenly  character. 

[Uisuor  Mast'*  flritij/i  Months.} 


rv. 

I  ii  i     following   (seessuga,    from    a   discourse  by    Dr. 

but  it  is  one  v.  ii  ta  fresh  pleai 

tion,   and    hy  tl  'ftrn 

for   Ihrir    oirn   take*.       1  he    set  is   a 

te  connected  with 

.11  now  r. 
It  is  said  I  en  bad  returned  home, 

ree,  he  was  follow* 
a  young  •'  i  -it  y,  who  had  been  one 

and  who,  having  gained  admittance 
to   his    present  I  knees    \>  ■ 

him,  confessing  the  utter  recklessness  of  his  course 
ol  lit""-,  his  deep  Ingratitude  towards  exi 
and  hi-  horror  at  tl. 

which  tin    •  mi    much   mi- 

family;   at  the  same  time,   expressing  liis  thank 

lor  that  awakening  lecture,  which  bad  raised  a 
spirit    of    contrition    within    hit    soul,    which    would 

ht   him  rest  till  he  had  done  his  uttno- 
reptiir  the   evils  of  his   past  conduct,  and   effect  a  re- 
conciliation  with   his   loavcnly   aw  well    as   with  his 

earthly  Father*. 

Stop,  young  man,  we  beg,  a  little,  to  look  toward- 
|  urent-, ;   think  il  nut  too  much  to  bestow  s  moment's 
relleetion  on   th 

all — all   indeed   thou 
!  ill  had  00811  tbj  lot,  had  not  t'- 
tluiit  couhlst  remember Ot  know  nm  thine. 
Now  so  proud,  self-willed,  inexorable,  thou  ro 
onlj  lak   hy  wailing,  and  move  them  with   thy  tears,  and 
were  inoved.      Their  hearts  were  touched   with   thy 
ilieved  and  watched  i  -fore  thou 

one  own  necessities  or  their  kindness     They 
u)U  koewest   not  that  thou  wast  naked; 
..skedst   not   for  bread,  hut  they  fed  thee;  and 
in   short  (for  tho  particulars  ore  too  many  to  be 
recounted,  and  too  many  surely  lo  lie  all  utterly  forgot 
it  has  been  tho  very  principal  endeavour,  employment,  and 
t  their  lives  to  do  service  to  thee. 
Aiid  remember,  (lor  this  too  is  of  moment,)  it  is  all  out 
of  pure  unfeigned  atfcction.     Other  friends  mostly  expect 
their  civilities  to  be  repaid,  and  their  kind  offices  returned 
with  interest ;  but  parents  have  no  thoughts  like  these ; 
they  '  seek  not  thine  but  thee.'     Their  regard  is  real,  and 
I  undesigning;   they  have  no  rellex  views  on 
■  Ives,  no  oblique  glances  towards  their  own  int- 
If   by  all  their  endeavours  they  can   obtain  their  child's 
welfare,   thev    arm  i   at   the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  the  higher  object  of  their  ambition ;— be 

at  happy,  and  they  are  so. 
And  now,  tell  me,  is  not  something  to  be  done,  I  do  not 
now  say  for  thyself  but  for  them?     If  it  he  too  much  to 
to  be  good,  and  wise,  and  virtuous,  and 
.   forth)  own  sake,  yet  bo  happy  for  theirs.     Think 
thai   a   sober,  upright,  and,  let  me  add,  a  religious 

it  will  bring  on  thy  own  head,  will  be 
a  fountain  of  unfailing  comfort  to  thy  declining  parents, 
and  make  the  heart  or  the  aged  sing  for  joy. 

What  shall  we  wy?     Which  of  these  is  the  happier? 
n  that  niakelli  a  glad  lather,  or  the  father  blessed 
with  such  a  son? 

■iinate  young  man  I  who  hast  a  heart  open  so. early 
to  virtuous  delights,  and  canst  find  thy  own  happiness  in 
returning   thy  father's  blessing  on   his  own  head.    And 


It  is  recorded  of  some  eastern   monarch,   that  he  kept   an 

officer  in  his  house,  whose  employment  it  was  to  remind 

him  of  his  mortality,  b)    calling   out   every   morning  at    a 

iii.-i,  that  thou  shall  tti*. 
the  contemplation  of  the  frailness  and  uncertainty  el  our 
d  of  so  much  importance  to  Solon  of 
left  this  precept  to  future    .  thine 

.<.U  ui*jn  the  end  of  life. — Rambler 


lather  !  a  hose  years  hai 
often  happens,  to  see  his  comi 

another,  and  to  become  al 

taste  a  new  pleasure,  not  to  he  found  among 

of  youth,  reserved  for  his  age:  to  reap  the 

in   the  duty,  a' 
ol  hi>  dear  child.     His  very  look  bespeaks  the 
faction  of  h  Hie  infirtuiti    ■ 

him  ;  he   feels  not  the    troubles 

living 
in  the  memory  and  the  person  o! 

nd  passes 
the  fulness  of  content  and  joy. 

*  Hughes's  Memoirs  of  l>r.  Oguen. 
273- 


d. 


not,  as  it 

one  alter 

a,  but  to 
aleesjnwj 

• 

ard  satis- 
ight  upon 

1.      I.-    UM-Sl 

a-r  .'. carer 
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NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE. 

No.  VIII. 
Wl  now  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  MM 
of  Provincial  Joarmb j  and  in  what  respects  they 
differ  fnun  those  newspapers  of  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  treating.  In  the  first  place,  the  limited 
ephere  of  operation  assigned  H  the  former,  forbids 
any  approach  to  the  enormous  outlay  required  by  the 

:  nor  is  this  at  all  necessary,  since  t> 
light  which  the  more  humble  country  journal  may 
borrow  from  its  London  congener.  i»  of  equal  utility, 
and  commonly  possesses  as  much  originality  to  those 
for  whose  reading  it  is  intended,  as  if  drawn  from  ex- 
clusive sources. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  arc 
necessarily  debarred  from  all  op]>ortunity  of  seeing 
the  London  newspapers,  notwithstanding  the  facility 
of  transmission  enjoyed,  under  the  regulation  which 
permits  their  unlimited  circulation,  free  of  postage. 
Not  only  are  the  middle  and  humbler  classes,  who 
reside  in  places  remote  from  the  metropolis,  or  from 
large  cities,  completely  shut  out  from  the  amuse- 
ment, and  often  useful  information,  which  the  daily 
journals  afford,  but  even  many  of  the  country  gentry 
do  not  care  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  as  the  charge  for  a  daily  paper  amount'-  to. 
All  these  persons,  then,  find  a  complete  substitute  for 
the  London  press  in  their  local  journals;  which, when 
properly  conducted,  not  only  present  them  with  a 
perfect,  though  condensed,  rcsumt  of  the  weeks  sews, 
foreign  and  domestic,  but  have  the  additional  attrac- 
tion of  a  copious  detail  of  those  local  events  which 
are  especially  calculated  to  interest  them.  Their  nu- 
merous other  advantages,  as  a  means  of  local  com- 
munication, for  announcements,  in  trade,  &c,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  recapitulation.  But  it  frequently 
hapiiens,  that  newspapers  of  this  description  are  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  so  extremely  narrow,  and  that  the 
profits  are  so  limited,  that  they  will  not  afford  the  ap- 
plication to  their  pages  of  more  talent  than  is  afforded 
in  the  spare  hours  of  some  intelligent  tradesman,  who 
combines  the  speculation  with  many  other  avocations. 
Even  in  such  cases,  however,  a  country  newspaper 
may  be  far  from  uninteresting  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
compiled. 

Much  may  be  done  towards  enriching  its  columns 
if  the  resident  (entry  will  occasionally  contribute  to 
the  enlightenment  of  those  around  them,  and  to  the 
mutual  amusement  of  each  other,  by  employing  their 
pens  in  its  service.  We  would  not  shock  their  feel- 
ings of  self-esteem,  by  recommending  to  them  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  newspaper  writers  :  this  is 
net  at  all  necessary  :  indeed,  judging  by  what  has 
fallen  under  our  own  observation,  we  should  rather 
maintain,  that  contributions  of  this  nature  often 
excite  greater  attention,  and  possess  greater  weight, 
when  their  author  is  unknown.  Hut  we  assert,  that 
it  is  an  office  of  which  the  highest  and  noblest 
not  be  ashamed,  to  endeavour  to  convey  to  their 
neighbours  or  dependants  lessons  of  sound  and  whole 
some  import,  touching  the  social  duties  of  life. 

Where  this  plan  is  pursued — as  it  has  been,  in 
some  instances — country  newspapers  occasionally 
rival  the  best  of  their  London  contemporaries  in  the 
depth  and  brilliancy  of  their  original  essays,  and  in 
1  and  extended  views  of  complicated 
question^  whii  h  they  afford.  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  provincial  journalist,  amidst  the  labori- 
ous and  multifarious  occupations  which  engage  his 
time  and  attention,  tan  enter  into  the  research  0 
aary  for  presenting  to  his  readers  original  and  sound 
suggestions  upon  important  subjects ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  limited  profits  will  not  allow  of  the 


employment  of  men  of  talent  to  assist  him.      In  such 
casc.it  is  tii.^t  desirable  that  those  who  fad   nn   lute- 
in their  native  county  or  distri<  t,  and  have  h  i.-ure 
for  the  purpose,  should  consider   the    local    organs   of 

communication  established  amongst  them,  as  a  kiint- 
fund  of  information,  from  which,  it  each  contri- 
bute with  a  liberal  hand,  nn  ample  return  w  ill  be 
made  to  them  ;  not  only  in  the  satisfaction  they  will 
experience,  in  witnessing  the  beneficial  effects  of  their 

labours  on  those  around  them,  but  also  in  the  amuse- 
ment which  will  flow  back  to  themselves,  from  others, 
umongst  their  own  circle,  emulating  their  example. 

Having  thus  far  attempted  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  news- 
paper press,  we  will  now  olier  a  few  observations  on 
the  probable  advantages  or  Inconveniences  that  might 
he  anticipated  to  arise  from  the  removal  of  the  stamp- 
duty,  and  of  the  other  restrictions  imposed  upon 
newspapers;  and  the  consequent  extension  of  this 
description  of  publication. 

From  the  statements  we  have  already  given,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  production  of  a  London  daily  news- 
paper, in  its  present  improved  slate,  is  a  work  only  to 
be  effected  by  the  union  of  great  and   varied  talent, 
and    the   employment    of  an  enormous   amount  of 
capital.     It  is  important,  to  a   right    consideration  of 
our  subject,  to  keep  the  London  press  in  view,  i 
large  a  portion  of  the  more  valuable   contents  of  the 
provincial  and  other  weekly  journals  are  derived  from 
this  source  ;    and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  supply,   it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  provincial  journalist  would 
be  sadly  at  fault.    Any  measure,  therefore,  that  would 
operate  to  weaken  or  undermine  these  gigantic  i 
blishments,  would  necessarily  affect  the  character  of 
the  entire  newspaper  press  throughout   the   kingdom. 
And  (we  may  ask,  without  overstepping  the  bounds 
prescribed  in   the  Saturday   Magazine),    would    ;• 
reasonable  to  expect,  from   the  numerous   petty  con- 
coders  of  newspapers  who  would  start   into  existence 
on  the  removal  of  the   stamp   duty,   and    the   other 
securities  now  required  from  newspaper  proprii  I 
those  exertions  which  are  now  witnessed   in  the   ex- 
tensive establishments  just  referred  to  ?     And,  would 
it  not  be  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose   that   these 
could  PERMANENTLY  maintain  their  ground,  on  their 
present  scale,  if  the  support  and  patronage  which  they 
now  enjoy  were   frittered   away  amongst    a   hundred 
competitors?     But  the  truth  is,  that  the  honest  pro- 
jectors of  unstamped  newspapers  actually  propo 
derive  the  entire  contents  of  their   publications  from 
the  leading  stamped  journals*. 

Although  such  a  flagitious  scheme  is  only  calcu- 
lated, at  the  first  view,  to  excite  disgust  ;  yet  it  is  also 
useful,  as  evidencing  that  these  parties  did  not  attempt 
to  promise  that  they  could  incur  the  expenses  of  a 
proper  newspaper-establishment  at  the  reduced  price 
they  put  forth.  It  may  be  answered,  that  we  are 
arguing  upon  a  contemplated  breach  of  the  law.  and 
that  the  case  would  be  widely  different  if  the  field 
were  thrown  open  to  all  for  honourable  competition. 
To  this  we  shall  reply  (having  in  view  the  truism, 
that  practical  illustrations  are  far  more  satisfactory 
than  theoretical  conclusions),  by  exhibiting  some  of 
the  workings  of  an  unrestricted  newspaper  press  m 
that  country  which  derives  its  language  and  origin 
from  our  native  land, — namely,  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 


•  In  one  of  their  prosj 
of  these  remarks,  in  common  wii 
with  a  modest  request  that  he 


mil 


was  forwnnhd  to  the  writer 
I  lbs  public  press, 
avnur  to  promote  its  suc- 
's;  a  two. penny  newt- 
interest   that   I 


co*),  it  wu  coolly  proposed  to  pub 
paper,  which  should  contain  every  tt. 

viousty  appeared  in  four  of  the  principal   London  journals:   and 
which,  in  fact,  was  to  be  a  reprint  of  their  columns,  to  be  published 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  originals! 
L'lo  be  {oatiaued.J 
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EDUCATION  OP  1IIK  HLIND. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Aaylum  for  the  Blind  then  ii  an 
interesting  old  man  named  John  Bf'Laren,   wi. 
now  ■pent'  the  long  period  of  forty-six  year*  in  thai 
Institution  :  and, when  his  character  and  extraordinary 
■idcred,  it  is  difficult  to say/  whether 
he  lias  most  benefited  by  the  Institution,  or  thi  In- 
stitution by  him.      He  is  u  striking  cxumpl 
many  others  in  that  bouse,  of  how  much   the  bond 
may  be  made  to  do  for  theroselres  and  their  famili-  -. 
particularly  when  employed  for  life,  as  they  are  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Atylvuu,  Lush-ad  of  merely 
being  taught  in  Sckoou,  and,  after  u  few  ycai  t  tuition, 
■  ■it  to  <lo  for  themsi 
John  was,  I  believe,  born  blind,   or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  tiling,   became  so  a  few  days  after  bis 
birth.      His  parents  wire  poor,  and   how   his  earlier 
reemployed,   I   know  not;   but,  by  the  time 
lie  luit  attained  bis  fifteenth  year  |  1792),  the  Asylum 
at  Edinburgh  was  projected,  and  a  very  slender  he- 
ginning  having  been   made,  John  was  amongst  the 
few   who   entered    it    on    it,    being   opened.      On  this 
circumstance,  the  old  man  now  dwells  with  peculiar 
pleasure.     "I  cam'  in  a  bit  eallan'  (a  little  boy),   an' 
DOO,  ye  see,  am  grown  an   auld   man   aiming   ye,"   he 
has    many    times    observed    to    me,  when   chatting  of 

years  gone  by, — and  this  he  dues  with  ■  peculiar 

elevation  of  the  bead,   habitual  to  him  when  speaking 

of  anything  he  deems  important. 

Like  all  his  fellows  in  the  Institution,  he  works 
nine  hours  u-day,  principally  at  a  machine  for  teas- 
ing  hair,  wool,  and  cotton, — a  process  which  OMMKII 
a  great  dial  of  dust,  but  of  this  I  never  heard  John 
iplain.  When  bis  day's  work  is  over,  he  betakes 
himself  to  another  employment,  in  a  way  which  can- 
not be  too  much  commended,  and  which  ba- 
nt essential  service  to  the  interest--  of  the  Institution. 
Alter  family  worship  (with  which  the  day  is  I 
and  ended,  all  the  inmates  being  present),  he 
home  and  pets  bis  cup  of  tea  with  "  Kitty,"  bis  wile, 
ami,  at  seven  o'clock,  invariably  returns  to  assist  the 
young  people  in  committing  to  memory  certain 
portions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Metrical  Version  of 
the  I'salms,  ParapirmtU  (Hymns)  of  the  Church  of 
Seuthmtt,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism.  This  is  lus 
invariable  practice  fire  evenings  of  the  week.  Satur- 
day afternoon  is  allowed  to  the  whole  of  the  people 
to  enjoy  themselves,  and  on  the  Lord's  day  none  of 
them  are  at  the  Asylum. 

John,  like  many  other  blind  persons,  is  blessed 
with  an  excellent  memory.  Tins  being  observed 
by  his  companions  soon  after  the  Asylum  opened, 
they  considered  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  put  him  to  un  evening-school,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ■taring  his  memory  in  such  a  way  as  would 
be  useful  to  them  all.  They  clubbed  their  pence, 
poor  fellows,  and  John  was  accordingly  sent  to 
school  ;  but  he  soon  repaid  them,  for,  by  dint 
Of  application,  he  learnt  by  heart  the  greater  part  of 
the  New  Testament,  large  portions  of  the  Old,  and 
the  other  works  bet'orc-mentioncd.  These  he  - 
municated  to  his  friends  as  they  could  take  up  the 
passages  from  his  repetition,  a  duty  which  he  has 
continued  during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  he  was  himself  instructed. 

There  i-  one  peculiarity  in  his  teaching,  namely/, 
that  he  never  will  take  in  hand  more  than  one  pupil 
at  a  time.      It  has  been   more   than   oni  I  with 

him  that  the  same  repetition  would  do  for  one,  or  ten. 
or  twenty.  lint  no, — John  docs  not  comprehend 
such  an  innovation,  and  must  be  allowed  to  proceed 
in  his  own  way.  At  seven  o'clock,  he  searches  about 
for  die  urchin  Whose  "turn'    it  is   that   evening,    (the 


kger,  and  therefore,  more  unthinking  portion,  are 
not  very  fond  of  the  engagement,  but  >  thing 

..u ...  and  bavuig  laid  hand*  upon  him. 
him    to   the  "Id  tin;    apartment   where 

the  old  man  and  two  others  work  during  the  day, 
ami  vitting  down  together,  there  they  may  be  beard 
<  inning  over  the  oft -repeated  passage  of  Scripture,  or 
verses  of  the  Psalms. 

This  course  is  pursued  in  the  face  of  a  tempta- 
which  would  put  to  the  test  the  perseverance  of  .- 
persons.     At  the  very  hour  when  John   ix  employed 
as  described,  a  "reading-party"    ix   enjoying  tb<-  d- 
lights    of    the    popular  journals,   or  Some    interesting 
work  in  biography,  history,  or  travels.     This  "  read- 
ing" to  the  inmates,  attendanee  on  which  is  quite  op- 
tional, is  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  I  tors, 
who,   many  years   ago,  at   the  suggestion   of  their 
talented  secretary,  Robert  Johnston,  Esq.,   not  only 
furnished  them  with  a  newspaper  twice  a  week,  hut 
purchased  for  their  use,  a  share  in  the   Edinb 
Subscription -Library     (of    about    twelve    thousand 
volumes).     The  reader,  one  of  the  overseers,  is  also 
paiil  by  the  Asylum,  and  they  have  the  use  of  a  < 
fortable  room,  with  fire  and  gas. 

The  blind  "  vote  in"  the  book  to  be  read,  no  re- 
striction being  laid  upon  them;  and,  when 
humble  station  in  life  they  occupy  is  considered,  it 
will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  during  the  three 
years  last  past,  the  "  evening-party"  (for  there  is  a 
"  breakfast-hour"  and  a  "  dinner-hour"  reading  be- 
side), have  been  engaged  in  reading  Robertson's  Ame- 
rica, and  Charles  the  Fifth,  The  History  of  England, 
Batfl  Hall's  Travels,  History  of  Malta,  and  some  other 
works  of  that  class.  They  are  prepared  for  enjoying 
this  delightful  mode  of  spending  their  spare  hours,  by 
the  admirable  system  of  education  introduced  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  carried  on  for  many  years  by  one 
totally  blind  *. 

Hut,  to  return:  none  of  these  "readings"  move 
John  from  bis  purpose  of  Scriptural  instruction  ;  he 
allows  it  all  to  pass  by  as  a  thing  of  nought.  When  he 
is  absent,  and  that  is  rare  indeed,  it  is  to  hear  some 
evening  sermon.  He  cares  little  about  anything  but 
bis  Bible.  Upon  subjects  connected  with  that  1. 
quite  at  home, — on  almost  every  other  subject  com- 
paratively uninformed.  His  memory,  however,  takes 
one  singular  direction  ;  he  picks  up  and  stores  in  it — 
it  may  be  supposed  almost  involuntarily — the  merest 
trifles,  and  these  he  can  refer  to  for  years  back  with 
precision.  A  question  arose  as  to  which  of  two  men 
came  first  into  the  Asylum,  one  of  whom  had  died. 
John,  as  in  all  such  cases,  was  applied  to,  and,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  he  replied,  ••  <  )u  sir,  this  was  it ; — 
David  cam'  in  first,  for  he  cam'  in  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  an'  William  about  twa  in  th'  afternoon ; 
an'  it  was  an  unco  wat  (wet)  day,  just  seven  years 
past  the  ninth  o"  last  April !" 

This  is  one  of  a  hundred  such  registrations,  which 
might  be  quoted.  In  the  same  way,  he  has  chronicled 
all  the  texts  from  which  the  annual  sermons  for  the 
Institution  bare  been  preached,  the  clergyman  who 
officiated,  the  sums  collected,  to  a  halfpenny,  and  the 
state  of  the  weather  on  the  day  the  collection  was 
made.  So  long  as  that  mode  of  aiding  the  funds 
continued  (for  an  annual  examination  has  of  late 
years  been  resorted  to  in  lieu  of  the  sermons),  John 
was  Invariably  mounted  in  the  desk,  to  act  as  precentor, 
or  clerk,  in  raising  the  tunc.    He  has  a  good  voice  still. 


*  The  consisted  of  spelling,  grammar,  writing  on  twine,  arithmetic, 
and  geography.  The  teacher  did  suddenly  in  IS34,  and  his  plac* 
is  now  supplied  by  one  of  his  pupils.  Another  pupil  ! 
employed  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum,  and  the  others 
la-ututiuu-,  in  the  United  States. 
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ail.  mint;  an.'  >t  family  worship  in 

Jio  Institution,  In-  ay*. 

On  til   John  is  t 

work    iu    tin*    Institution.      lie  i  iluil,  unil 

makes  many  .  id  Inquirti  it   is 

slack  ;"  but  when  a  revival  com 
does  about  March,  from  that  to  October  being  the 
busiest  perim!  ot  the  year,  his  spirit*  gel  up,   mid  be 
works  with  11II  his  i 

panious,   knowing   his   :  cpiently   annoy   him 

with  pretended  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  uu  tn 
stiti.tion. 

Tbe  Asylum  has  lor  many  years  had  the  furnishing 
of  the  door-mats  tor  the  light -hou-es  in  Scotland. 
The  order  is  generally  received  about  the  beginning 

■ril,  hut,  being  later  about  thl 
of  them  put  it  into  his  head   that   there  was  to  be  no 
more    of    these   orders,    "  as   they   had   geen  by  the 
papers  that  a  1 1  Aomical  member  of  the  legis- 

lature had  been  overhauling  these-  spendthrifts, — the 
tish  Light-house  Commissioners, — an'  so  John- 
nie, lie  assured,   there's   an    end    to   our  gudc  yearly 
orders  !"     The  poor  old  man  believed  this,  and  every 
time  ite  could  get   hold   of  the  overseer  as  he  peram- 
bulated the  premises,   bis  inquiry  was, — "  Dinna  be 
offended,  sir,  but  hae  ye  heard  ony  thing  o'  th'  order 
Sure   that    moil   might  hae  let    that  bit  thing 
ills  joy  on  hearing  that  the  order  had   at 
length  been  received,  was  in  proportion  to  his  former 

One  anecdote  more,  aud  I  have  done. — A  dis- 
tinguished party  visiting  the  house,  were  accompanied 
by  Pi  — —  (of  Edinburgh).     The  Professor 

knew  John  to  be  one  of  the  "  lions"  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and,  wishing  to  exhibit  him,  usked  him  to 
repeat  the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
i.  John,  with  his  usual  elevation  of  the  head, 
and  evidently  with  a  feeling  that  he  could  wish  to 
spare  the  learned  gentleman,  replied, — "  Eh  sir,  I  wud 
wi'  pleasure,  but  there's  only  fourteen  verses  in  it." 
It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
querist,  that  the  question  was  not  put  with  the  inten- 
tion of  catching  John:  and  the  Professor  heartily 
joined  in  the  laugh  raised  by  the  quaint  manner  iu 
which  the  answer  was  given. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  to  add,  that  the  directors, 
appreciating  the  merits  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
made  him  an  annual  allowance  for  his  almost  self- 
imposed  labour  iu  teaching,  but  he  had  been  engaged 
in  it  for  a  long  period  ere  it  was  known  to  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  a  very  handsome  silver  snuff- 
box presented  to  him,  with  a  suitable  inscription  on 
it.  This  heir-loom  John  only  exhibits  on  "field- 
days," — namely,  two  or  three  anniversaries  still  cele- 
brated in  the  Asylum.  Of  this  token  of  approval 
John  is  justly  proud,  and  on  these  grand  occasions,  it 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  table,  every  one  enjoying  a 
pinch. 

But  John  M'Lareu  is  not  altogether  singular  in 
the  Edinburgh  Asylum.  There  are  among  his  com- 
panions, men  who,  during  nearly  the  same  period, 
have  gaiin  d  an  honourable  livelihood  by  their  in- 
dustry,— supporting  wives  and  families  (most  of  them 
having  such  before  they  were  deprived  of  tin-  blcss- 
ably,  though  necessarily  on  slender 
means,  a   credit  t  Ives,  and    the    excellent 

.1  which  has  enabled  thl  m  t >»  do  so.  Eor  in 
this  Asylum  they  are  not  only  taught  a  trade,  but  are 

•  V\  that  Hutv  happens 

to  be  absent 


employed  in  it  after  the*  I  they 

continue  worthy  of  that  employment,  'lids  admi- 
rable plan  Ins  been  followed  by  the  Asylum  recently 
opened  at  I  the  directors  of  both  Institutions 

tliii-  studying  no  less  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
charity,  than  the  permanent  and  solid  benefit  ol  those 
under  their  care. 

I  .  robot  close  this  notice  without  remarking  the 
contrast  which  this  case  pi«s,nts  to  one  recorded  ill 
a  highly-popular  publication  in  May,  1633,  of  "  Blind 
Aliek  of  Stirling."  Both  men  were  born  iu  like  cir- 
cumstance- of  extreme  poverty, — both  wire  noted  for 

astonishing  memories, — both  exercised  these  memo- 
lies  on  the  same  invaluable  treasure — the  Bible.     But 

there  the  parallel  ends.     Unremitting  industry,  both 

in  manual  labour,  and  in  communicating  to  others 
rising  around  him  the  words  of  salvation, — support- 
ing himself  and    wife    creditably    by  that     Industry] 

ned   for  his   valuable   qualities    by  those   placed 
over  him,  as  well  as  by  his  companions   and   fellow- 
workmen  ;   distinguished   no  less  for  his  scrupulous 
sobriety  and  respectable  appearance  on  the  Lord's- 
day.      Mark  the  one  case:   while    the   other,  wi 
told,  bediming  a  kind  of  wonder,   an   object   of  mere 
curiosity.  "  lived  an  easy  sort  of  mendicant   lift 
the  account  informs  us,  eking  out  n  precarious  liveli- 
hood by  the  charity  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  of  the 
curious  visiter,  spending  his  days  in  idleness,  and.  by 
the  notice  which  recently  appeared  in  the  newspi 
of  his  death  (which   happened   about  April  last 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  temperate  hal> 
What  an  argument  for  Asylums  for  the   Blind  ! 

lis  for  their  reception  are  Increasing   In    number 
both   at   home   and   abroad,  but   it   admits   of 
doubt  as  to  the  real  practical  benefit  of  these  as  com- 
pared with  the  Asylums  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Turk.  J.  A. 

TIIK    AKAHS    AND    TIIKIU     R0BS1 

.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  British  Bm  turn- 

on,  was  encamped  near  Bagdad,  an 
bright  hay  lu>r>e,  of  oxtraordin 
before  his  tent,  till  he  attra.  i 

if  he  would  sell  him, — "Whet  would   you   give    I 
ho.   " It  depends  upon  his  ago ;  I  suppose  1  live?" 

the  reply,     "four."     "1. 
mouth,"  said  the  Arab,  with  a  smile.     On  examination,  be 

unil  rising  three:  this,  from  his  -izo  and  p 
metry,  greatly  enhanced  his  value.    The  Bi  I  will 

give  you  nfty  tomans*.   "  A  little  more,  if  you  pi 
the  fellow,  apparently  entertained.  "  Eighty  ! — a  bund 
He  shook  his  head  and  smiled.     The  i 

two  hundred  tomans!    "Well,"  said  the  Arab,  seeming!) 
quite  satisfied,  "you  need  not  tempt  me  any  further- 
of  no  use;  you  are  i  line  Blchee;  you  have    Hue  h 
camels,  and  mules,  and  I  am  told  you 
and  gold:   now,"  added    he,   "\..u    want   my   eolt,  hi 
shall   not   have  him  for  all    you   have  got.'  ig,  be 

rode  off  to  ti.e  desert,  whence  he  had  come,  and   win 
no  doubt,  amused  his  brethren  with  an  account  of  what  had 

passed  between  him  and  the  European  Envoy. Ski 

sia. 

'  A  Toman  U  a  nominal  coin  neaily  the  value  of  a  pound 
sterling. 


known  shortness  of  lift,  as  it  ought  to  modem 
:<.»,  may  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  contract  our 
There  is  not   time  for  the  most   forcible 
and   most   active  industry  to  extend  its  efforts   beyi 
certain  sphere.    To  project  the  conquest  of  lb 
the  madness  of  might)  princes  ;    to  ho|>c   tor  execllei 
every    science   has   been    the   folly   ol   literary    II 
both  have  found  at  last,  that  they  have  panted  ' 
Hence  denied  to  humanity,  and  have  lust  in 


mem  ;.<>l    tc 


ont  two  lines  at  .»  til 

i;  linn  lepealmf  a  chapter,  sod  clonus,  wilu  an  cxullcnt 

(sal  A...*,,  tctosfen;  parte. 


laws  of  ProvidsflM  have  placed   beyoud  the  -ouch  of  man. 
UambUr. 


I 


.  OF  MIND. 
■  ot  mind  i*  in1  ompnrnbly  tl 

il    indolence,   but  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  unruffled  currant 
it  pool.    This  possession  it  not  tb 
lit'  fortune :  tin'  (jilts  nt  fortune  frequently  destroy  it. 
It.  must  be  "I   our  own  acquiring,   uod    is    i 
measure  within  the  reach  of  ull  who  diligently 

not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  our 
worldly  possessions,  but   upon  our  mode  of 

i  ;  not  upon  our  ability  to  gratify  our  di 
but  upon  our  regulation  of  them.  It  is  essentially 
the  result  of  our  habita,  which  habits  eri  entirely 
within  our  own  control,  To  snjoy  eaae  of  mind, 
there  imi^t  be  n  feeling  that  we.  lire  fulfilling  our 
duties    tn  the    best  of  our    power,    otherwise  we   only 

r,  instead  of  satisfying  our  coi 

ion  nt'  riches,  or  the  pursuit  of  them,  beyond  'he 
limits  of  moderation,  are   unfavourable  to  tins  state, 

use   temperance    in  the   use  of   worldly  enjoy- 
ments is  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  and  then  cornea 
insibilhy  of  the  application  of  our  superfluity. 
How  many  m  must  be  destroyed  by 

abundance,  who  would  have  hem  happy  with 
temptation,  or  with  the  feeling  that  less  was  cxp 
from  them  !     The  pursuit  of  lichee  for  the  sake  of 
riches,  unfit*  the  mind  I  by  generating  a  per- 

petu  anil   anxiety,   and    hy  exposing  to 

inuol  disappointments!  and  the  same  may  be 
said,  even  in  a  stronger  degree,  of  an  ainhitious  love 
01  those  worldly  distinctions,  which,  neither  in  the 
pursuit  nor  in  the  possession,  can  confer  any  real 
enjoyment. 

A  steady  advance  by  honest  roads  towards  those 
things  which  are  within  our  reach,  without  too  arduous 
efforts,  and  which,  being  attained,  are  worth  our 
having,  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  their 
fortune  to  make;  whilst  they  who  have  had  theirs 
made  for  them,  should  habituate  themselves  to  tem- 

iicc  in  their  own  enjoyments,    and    to  active  ami 

reet  liberality  towards  others.  They  who  dili- 
gently  cultivate  the  habits  necessary  to  attain  ease  of 
mind,  place  themselves  almost  above  its  disturbance. 
Tu  the  mortifications  of  disappointed  ambition,  they 

are  not  at  all  exposed,  and  to  the  crosses  of  adverse 
fortune  very  little,  whilst  unavoidable  affliction 
the  Well-constituted,  soften  rather  than  sour  the 
mind,  and  cannot  he  said  to  destroy  its  ease.  Like 
cypresses,  they  throw  a  shade  over  the  current,  but 
in  no  way  disturb  its  smoothness.  Strict  and  constant 
■  of  mind  in  poverty  or  pri- 
\ation,  of  which  St.  1'aul  hax  afforded  a  beautiful 
example  in  his  own  person.  "  I  have  learnt  in  what- 
r  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know 
both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound. 
Everywhere  and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both 
to  he  full  and  to  he  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
Suffer  need.''      lint  it   must  not    he  forgotten,    that   in 

thi*  discipline  is  included  the  fixed  contemplation  of 
things  above.     They  of  this  world  only,  cannot  ex- 

fo    licar    the  afflictions  of  the  world,    M    if  they 

looked   upon    it   as   a    mere   state    of  preparation   for 

tier,  which  is  the  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by 

hristian. 

There  is  no  hook  comparable  to  the  New  Testament 

for   teaching   that    temper   of    mind,    which    is   alone 
ile   of   ensuring   a    current    of    happiness,    inde- 
pendent   of    external    interruptions.       It    gives    that 
which   prevents   us    from    annoying,  or  feeling 
value.      It  teaches  us  to  bear  all  things,  to  I 
all  tiling,   and  to  think  no  evil.      How  different  such 
.■in   that  of  those  who   bear  nothing,   hope 
nothing,  and  are   ever  thinkiug  evil  !      In    order  to 


■  full   benefit  from  the  doctrine*   of    • 

inieut,  it  i 

ally,  hut  by  daily  at  I 
our  system,  so   that  the   mind   m 

■•  r,  and  ax  much  as  possible  in 
(lung  without,     (lohlsinith  says, 

mail  of  all  that  human  heart*  en  | 
;•  irt,  which  laws  or  kings  can  caiuw-  or 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned 
( »ur  own  f.licity  we  make  or  find. 

Shaks|M-are  observes, "  there  is  nothing,  either  good 
or  had,  lint  thinking  makes  it  aoj"  an 
presses  it. 

The  mind  Is  it*  own  place,  sad  in  itaelf, 
Can  make  a  bsavaa  of  hcU,  a  ball  of  bsavea. 

In  order  to  enjoy  ease  of  mind    in   our  in) 
with  the  world,  we  should   introdu 
of  business,  punctuality,  decision,  the  practii 
beforehand,  despatch,  and  exactness;  in  our  plcavi 
liaruilessncss  and  moderation  ;  and  in  all  our  dealings, 
ty  and   love   of  truth.      With. 
■noes,  we  are  never  secure  of  cane,  nor,  in-! 
n  in  its  highest  state.     As  in  most  other  thi 
so  here,  people,  in  general,  do  not   aim   at   more  than 
mediocrity   of  attainment,   and   of  course   full   b 
their  standard  ;   whilst  many  are  «o   busy  in  running 
after    what    should    procure    them    ease,    that    they 
totally  overlook  the  thing  itaelf. The  Original. 


USING  OR  ABUSING  THE  WORLD. 
Tira  term*  using  the  world,  or  abating  it,  or,  in  other  word*. 
Temperance  and  Kxcett,  uro  relative  expressions,  whose 
signification  must  be  ascertained  by  the  circumstance*  of 
the  case.  For  what  may  bo  the  strictest  temperance  in  one 
man,  limy,  nevertheless,  become  arrest  exces*  in  unuther, 
and  both  the  using  this  world,  and  the  abusing  it,  mutt 
refer  to  the  respective  constitution,  circumstance,  age,  or 
condition,  of  this  or  that  particular  individual. 

Thu»,  for  example,  he  who  uses  this  world  properly,  and 
as  a  wise  and  good  man  ought  to  do,  is  he  who  adjust! 
enjoyments  by  the  fillowing  standard,  nam 
bis  expenses  are  brought  within  his  income.  Secondly, 
When  he  makes  a  decent  and  adequate  provision  for  his 
family  and  dependants.  Thirdly,  When  he  lays  by  forcon- 
tingeneias.  Fourthly,  When  be  obliges  himself  to  be  a 
good  economist,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  provide  for 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Fifthly,  When  be  indulges 
himself  in  no  gratifications  which  may  injure  cither  the 
health  of  his  body,  or  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  And 
When  in  all  his  enjoyment*,  he  has  a  regard  to  the 
influence  be  may  have  over  others,  so  as  to  set  them  no  bad 
or  dangerou*  example. 

Now  whosoever  will  limit  hi*  pleasures,  diversions,  orex- 
I   these  regulations,  be  is  not  a  luxurious  but  a 
temperate  man.     He  doth   not  abuse  the   good  thin) 
Proi  Idenee,  but  rightly  uses  them,  according  to  th< 

inor.  Nay,  were  he  to  do  less,  were  he  to 
deny  himself  such  gratifications  a*  can  be  enjoyed  com- 
patibly with  these  rules,  he  would  not  fill  the  si 
live  up  to  the  rank  and  character  allotted  for  him.  In 
short,  he  would  lie  the  covetous  man,  whom  God  ahhm-rcth  ; 
■  man,  who,  by  not  using  the  world  enough,  does  not  pro- 
mote that  circulation  of  labour  and  industry  in  it  which  be 
ought  to  do.  He  is,  therefore,  Injurious  to  soc.. 
I,  as  the  other  is  by  an  excess. — Tuckkr. 


THE  HASS  RO( 

Tnv.   Bast  is    an    abrupt    insulated   rock,   or    rather 
island,  situated  near  the   entrant  i   of 

Fort::  ut  two  miles   from   the  coast 

Lothian,  in  Scotland.      It  i<  famous  for   the  burnt 
number  of  water-fowl,  particularly  the  Solan  goose, 
(the  gaiiuct.)  with  which  it  abounds;  the  rock  it 
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is  about  a  mile  m  circumference,  ami  rim  near  four 
hundred  feet  in  height  ban  the  water*!  edge.  There 
:s  but  one  spot  at  which  a  landing  can  be  effected,  and 
this  is  on  the  rida  that  faces  the  main  land;  formerly, 
this  part  of  the  rock  was  fortified,  but  at  present  the 
fortifications  are  dismantled.  There  is  an  extraor- 
dinary cavern  or  rather  fissure  in  the  rock,  which 
trates  through  its  whole  su'  Bsd  at  low 

:  it  can  be  passed  through  on  loot. 

The  Bass,  in  former  times,  was  the  retreat  of  a 
.t,  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
family  of  the  name  Lunder.  In  1105,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  Prince  James,  afterwards 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  to  France,  to  secure  him 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
this  rock  afforded  the  exile  a  temporary  pk 
refuge.  After  leaving  this  place,  the  unfortunate 
e  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  while  pass- 
ing Flainborongh-head,  and  remained  in  prison  for 
nineteen  years.  After  the  restoration,  the  rock  wai 
purchased  by  government  for  the  sum  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  converted  into  a  state-prison,  and 
during  the  struggles  of  the  Scotch  against  episcopacy, 
many  of  the  most  noted  among  the  Covenanters  were 
confined  in  this  dreary  spot. 

It  was  the  last  part  of  Great  Britain  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  William,  Prince  of  Or 
after  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Seventh  of  Scotland 
and  Second  of  England.  The  garrison  for  several 
months  held  out  against  the  newly  constituted 
authorities,  and  made  many  daring  attacks  upon 
them  ;  this  they  effected  by  employing  a  boat  which 
they  could  lower  or  raise  at  pleasure.  They  only 
gave  up  possession  of  the  fortress  on  the  failure  of 
the  supplies,  which  had,  until  then,  been  remitted 
them  from  France.  The  name  of  the  officer  who  at 
this  time  headed  the  garrison,  was  David  Blair,  third 
son  of  Blair  of  Ardblair,  who  retired  afterwards  to 
France,  where  he  died.  Although  the  fortr 
dismantled,  the  dungeons  in  which  the  Covenanters 
were  confined  still  remain  entire.    About  half  way  up 


a  grassy  slope  towards  the  peak,  there  is  a  small 
ruinous  chapel,  containing  a  baptismal  font. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Solan  geese,  which 
are  so  numerous  on  this  rock,  arc  not  found  in  any 
numbers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  except  at 
this  place,  at  Ailsa  Crag,  and  at  St.  Kilda.  The 
rock  is  now  let  on  lease  to  a  tenant  residing  on  the 
main  land,  who  employs  a  number  of  hands  at 
proper  seasons  of  the  year,  to  collect  the  birds  and 
eggs.  The  method  of  taking  these  animals  is  much 
the  same  as  that  employed  at  St.  Kilda,  and  already 
described  *. 

Mr.  Daniell,  in  his  Picturesque  Tour  round  (,'rcitt 
Britain,  says,  "  In  the  comae  of  a  season,  about  one 
thousand  birds  arc  taken, — they  sell  for  niucpence 
i-.i.  h  ;  the  fat  is  used  as  cart-grease,  ami  the  leathers 
fetch  a  guinea  per  stone,  Dutch,  of  twenty-two 
pounds 

The  Kittiwakes  (a  species  of  gull,)  are  numerous 
here;  their  name  teems  to  be  derived  from  their 
peculiar  cry,  which  sounds,  however,  as  much  like 
the  words  (jet  nwai/  as  any  other.  The  clamour  of 
these,  ami  a  variety  of  other  sea  fowl  that  inhabit 
the  rock,  Is  absolutely  deafening.  However  strange 
the  remark  may  seem,  yet  the  birds  arc  in  fad  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  the  Islet  being  accessible  only  m 
one  place,  which  has  a  gate  secured  by  these  la-teii- 
ings.  There  is  somcting  paradoxical,  ami  even 
absurd,  in  the  notion,  that  a  man  should  be  pnvi- 
to  (all  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands, 

Of  Solan  geeaa,  that  freely  wing  the  air  in  this  region, 
hit  otcn  :  yet,  H  they  are  attached  to  this  single  spot, 
they  arc,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  private 
property  as  the  live  stock  on  a  farm.  The  propietor 
of  the  rock  pays  annually  twelve  geese  to  the  church 
of  North  Berwick,  as  part  of  the  ministers  stipend. 

The  grassy  part  on  the  top  of  the  rock  affords 
food  to  about  twenty  sheep  ;  these  are  in  great 
request  among  the  epicures,  on  account  of  their 
delicate  flavour. 

*  Sec  Saturday  Magaiiut,  Vol.  II.,  p.  328. 
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THE    DUCK-BILL,    (Orttithorhynchu* paradoxtirut.) 


DUCK-BILLS,   AXD   THEIR   BURSOW. 

YVi   have  already*  given  a  short  description  of  this 


lingular  creature,  which  is  found  only  In  Australia, 
but  in  a  recent  part  of  thfl  Transactions  of  the  Zoolo- 
,,;,.„!  ,.f  London,  there  appears  so   excellent 

im  account  of  the  natural  history  ami  habits  of  the 
Duck-BUl,  from  the  able  pen  of  Mr.  Beniict,  that 
WC  are  imbued  to  return  to  the  subject,  the  more 
particularly  as  his  observations  were  made  on 
the  living  animal.  The  Duck-Hill,  on  account  of  its 
burrowing  habits,  is  called  by  the  colonists  the 
Water-Mole. 

[rj   describing  hii  tir-t   right  of  ■  living  Ornitho- 
rhy minis  Mr.  Heiinct  says, — 

We  uou  eanw  to  .1  tranquil  part  of  the  river,  md 

theeolonku  rail  a  iwnul.  on  the  nrfaot  of  which  aunwroui 

aquatie  plant!  grew.    It  is  in  placei  of  thii  description, 

thai  the  waler-moiej  arc  'k,,,,, 

their  food  among  the  aquatic  plants,  whilst   the  steep  IH 

„lu„l,  them  excellent  situations  for  forming 

then-  burrows.    We  remained  stationary  on  the  banks, with 

gun  in  rest,  waiting  their  appearance  with  soma  degree  of 

patience;  and  it  was  not  long  before  my  oompenion  quietly 

directed  my  attention  to  one  of  these  animals  peddling  on 

rarfaoe  of  the  water,  n^t  far  ili-t.nu  fan  the  bank  on 

whic  than  standing.    In  such  circumstances  they 

be  readily  recognised  by  their  dark  bodies,  just  seen 

level  with   tho  surface,  above   which   the  bead    is    slightly 

•  1.   and  by  the  circles   Ol/e  in  the  water  around  them 

by  their  paddling  action.    On  seeing  them  the  ip 

in  list  remain  perfectly  stationary,  as  the  slightest  DO 

movement  of  ins  body  would  cause  their  instant  disappear 

•  Sec  Saturday  M<i£aiiin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  1 

Vol,  IX. 


ance,  so  acute  are  they  in  sight  or  hearing,  or  pcrliar*  in 
both,  and  they  soldom  re-oppcar  when  they  have  beat) 
frightened.  By  remaining  perfectly  quiet  when  the  nniroal 
is  "  up,"  the  spectator  is  enabled  to  obtain  an  excellent 
view  of  its  movements  on  the  water ;  it  seldom,  howeTer, 
remains  longer  than  one  or  two  minutes,  playing  and 
paddling  on  the  surface,  soon  diving  again  and  re-appear- 
taj|  a  short  distance  above  or  below,  generally  accordn 
the  direction  in  which  it  dives.  It  dives  head  foremost  » illi 
an  audiblo  splash. 

Although  ttic  animal  may  "come  up"  close  to  tho  place 
where  the  sportsman  is  standing,  it  would  lie  useless  to  st- 
tompt  to  level  the  pin,  for  that  action  alone  would  cause  its 
instantaneous  disappearance;  but  after  waiting  patiently 
until  the  animal  dives,  and  watching  the  direction  in  whirli 
it  sinks,  preparation  must  be  made  to  receive  it  with  the 
discharge  of  tho  piece  instantly  on  its  re-appearance  on  the 
surface,  which  (when  it  descends  unfrighted,)  is  almost 
certain  to  take  place  in  a  short  time.  A  near  shot ,  is  ne- 
cessary, a  distant  one  is  almost  hopeless;  [ami  the  aim 
should  be  Invariably  directed  at  the  head,  in  which  sp 
shots  are  more  likelv  to  take  cfTect  than  in  the  loose  denso 
IntagUUMIlll  of  the  body.  I  have  seen  the  skull  -battered 
by  the  force  of  the  shot,  when  the  integuments  covering  it 
have  scarcely  suffered  injury. 

When   the  fur   of  the   animal   is  wet,  it  mor 
lump  of  dirty  weeds   than   any  produ 
of    the    animal   kingdom.     The  spur  on   the  hinder 
I  the  male  Ornitliorhynchus  has  been   said,  by 
who   have  written  on    the  subject,   to  contain  a 

very  deadly  poison,  this  false  idea  Mr  »et  at 

rperiment    Speaking  of  one  recently  taken, 

'•- 
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This  specimen  being  a  male,  and  having  lieard  »o  much 
related  about  thoinji 

r,  I  determined  lo  avail  my  sell  ol  the  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  «aaer:  A 

fan,  a*  it  became  u>cly.  (it  had  been 
miooivous"  spurs  to  the  test.    1  commenced  by  placing 
mv  h  rbao  aaiiing  the  amm 

a  the  direction   of  the  spurs,  to  use  them 
i   the  rctutt  »u,  the  animal  made  strenuous 
effort*  to  escape,  and  tn  these  efl 

with  the  hind-claws,  and  even,  in  consequence  of  the 
■u  in  which  I  held  it,  with  the  spur  also.   But  all!. 

..  lv,  it   neither  darted  the   spot   int.i  my  hand, 
make  an  attempt  to  do  to. 

Mr.  Hcnnet  made  many  other  attempts  with  anitnal- 
which  were  unwoiinded,  but  could  never  induce  one 
of  them  to  make  use  of  their  spur*. 

The   burrows  of   the  Omithorhynchus   have   one 

entrance,  usually  about  the  distance  of  a   foot   from 

;e,  and  another  under  the  water,   com- 

h  the  interior  by  an  opening  just  within 

the  ii : 

h  after  these  animals,  Mr.  Benin  t 
made  frequent  inquiries  of  the  natives  as  to  the  fact 
is  animal   laying  eggs  or  not,   hut  the  an 

..ere  seldom   satisfactory,  perhaps  from 
each  party  mistaking  the  others  meaning.      It  is  now 
■aitied  fact,    that  the  yOO  V  kleil 

by  their  mother,  and,  consequently,   it   is   not  at  all 
hie  that  they  are  hatched   from   eggs.      V 
t   the  blacks  was  asked  on  what  the  young  were 
fed,  his  answer  was,  "All  same   you  white  fella  fir-t 
lube  milliken,  then  make  patta   (eat)    bread,    yaul. 
After  many  fruitless    attempts,    Mr.    Bennet 
succeeded  in  capturing  a   full  grown   female  unhurt, 
but  after  keeping  it  for  a  few  days,  it  managed  to 
■■  from  its  place  of  confinement.     He  afterwards 
succeeded  in   taking   two   young  ones,    of  which  la- 
gives  the  following  account : — 

On  arriving  at  the  termination  of  a  very  large  burrow, 
a  prowling  was  distinctly  heard,  but  although  the  animals 
were  so  far  exposed  that  their  fur  was  seen,  and  although 
there  was  abund  iwling,  no  attempt  was  male  on 

the  part  of  the  '  '  ""  out 

thev  were  found  to  be  full-furred  young  ones,  coiled  up, 
asleep,  and  they  growled  exceedingly  on  being  expo-. 
the  light  of  day.  There  were  two,  a  male  and  female,  of 
the  dimensions  of  ten  inches,  Irom  the  extremity  of  the 
beak  to  that  of  the  tail.  They  had  a  most  beautifully 
aleek  and  delicate  appearance,  and  seemed  never  to  have 
left  the  burrow. 

The  eyes  of  the  aborigines,  both  young  and  old,  glis' 
wben  they  saw  the  fine  condition  of  the  young  Mullac/ongs. 
The  exclamations  of  -  Cobbory  fat,"  (large,  or  verj 
and  "  Marry  budyerre  patta,"  (very  good  to  eat,)  becai 
frequent  and  so  earnest,  that  1  began  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  my  destined  favourites;  and  having  given  them 
irge  to  the  natives   lo  convey  to  the  bouse,   I    turned 
and  rode  bark  more  than  once,  from  a  fear  (eel  the/  should 
be  all  ilei naiad     But  I  was  wrong  in  my  calculation  on 
the  natives'  power  of  resitting  temptation,  for  ihej  brought 
all  home  safe,  and  were  delighted  with  the  reward  of 
nch  was  given  them  i  able. 

I  arrived  with  mi  little  family  of  Ornilliorliynchi  safe  at 
Sidney,  and  as  I  opportunity 

was  is.    The  animali 

appeared  i  im  ot  swimming,  as  I  have  frequently 

seen  their  fore-paws  in  movement  as  if  in  the  act.     They 
;>>sed  side  by  side,  like  a  pair  of  furred  balls, 
and  awful   lutie   growls  issued  from  them  when  di*turlied  : 
\erv  sound  asleep,  they  could  be  handled  with 
They  were  very  playful  at  times,  sporting  toge- 
yoang  papa. 

iced  so  high  on  the  head,  they  do  not 

■  straight  line,  and  consequently  run 

against  even  thing  in  the  room,  and  upset  whatever  was 

, ...    ■.         .  -•  ,r    ■  ■!.      in.  i    »ara  particularly  cleanly  in  their 

-tantly  cleaning  their  fur,  using   their 

manner  of  a  comb.     In  the  room  in 

whioh  they  were  confined  was  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  they 


were  frequently  found  on  the  top  of  them.     It  was  son 
time  before    it  could   be   discovered    in  what    manner  tin 

•pot;    at  length  it  was  found  oi 
that  they  succeeded  in  reaching  it  by  climbing  op  betwet 

the  back  of  the   drawers   and   the  wall,    placing    llieir  fe 

against  the  wall  and  pt ailing  hard  with  meti 

k  of  the  drawers.     With  all  the  care  that 
ad  upon  them,  they  lived  but  a  few  weeks. 


WIT. 

Barrow's   description  of  Wit,  as  it  is  seen  in  a  virtt 
and  viae  tUn,  is  a  picture  of  himself.     "It  is  when  il 
lightens  the  intellect  by  good  sense,  conveyed  in  j.» 
expression;  when  it  infringes  neither  on  religion,  ch 
and  justice,  nor  on  peace ;  when  it  maintains  good  humour, 
laaatani   conversation,  and    makes    the   endearments   <l 
society  more  captivating;  when   it  exposes  what  ia  vile  and 
base  to  contempt ;  when  it  reclaims  the  vicious,  and  lai 
them   into  virtue;  when  it  answers  what  is  below    n 

■IkSU  M  replies  to  obloi|uy:  when  it   counterbalances 
rat  and  vice,  playing  off  their  own  we 
of  ridicule   against  them:  when   it   adorns  truth;  when   it 
follows  great  examples;  when  it  is  not  used  upon  subj 
improper  for  it,  or  in  a  manner  unbecoming,   iii  un 
intemperate,  at  an  undue  season,  or  to  a  dangerous  end. 

Better  it  is,  toward  the  right  conduct  of  life,  t.- 
what  will  be  the  end  of  a  thing,  than  what  i-  the  beginning 
of  it;    for  what  promises  fair  at  first   may   prove  ill,  and 
what  seems  at  first  a  disadvantage,  may  p:  iv.m- 

tagcous. Wells. 

in  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at  least  of  com- 
mon minds,  that  I  behave  men  may  be  generall] 
to  grow    less   tender,  as   they    advance   in  IgS.      He    who, 
when  life  was  new,  melted  at  the  loss  of  every  companion, 
can  look  in  time,   without   concern,    upon    the  grave  into 
which  his  last  friend  was  thrown,  and  into  which  himself  is 
reailv  to  fall :  not  that  he  is  more  willing  to  die  than  for- 
merly, but  that  he  is  more  familiar  to  the  death  of  others, 
and  therefore  is  not  alarmed  so  far  as  to  consider  how  much 
nearer  he  approaches  his  end.    But  this  is  to  submit  tamely 
to  the  tyranny  of  accident,   and  to  suffer  our  r. 
useless.     Every  funeral  may  justly   be  oonsidered   as  a 
summons  to  prepare   for  that    slate  into  which  it 
that  we  must  some  time  enter:  and   the  summons  is   more 
loud  and  piercing,  as  the  event  of  which  it  warns  ui 
k*l  distance     To  neglect  at  any  time  preparation  for  death, 
is  to  sleep  on  our  post  at  a  siege  :  hut  to  omit  it  in  old  ago 
is  to  sleep  at  an  attack. Rambler. 

External  happiness  and  misery  are  not  in  this  life  si 
the  cniiseipieiiees  of  virtue   and  vice:  this  world  is  not  the 
theatre  of  Divine  retribution ;  but  there  is  a  life  beyond  the 
grave,   where  the  good  will   receive  their  reward,  and  tie- 
wicked  be  punished. Michaelis. 

Though  the  importations  of  mankind  are  perhaps  generally 
more  sanguine  than  the  event  will  warrant,  yet  it  is  surely 
a   comfort   inexpressibly  great,  to   be    the  instruments   of 
doing  what  good  we  ran,  though  it  should  not  amount 
much  as  we  could  wish. Tucker. 


Experience  teaches  us  that  those  faculties  of  our  nature 
that  are  most  cultivated  become  most  acute  :  if  intellectual 
pursuits  are   neglected,  the  intellect   h— If  !  ..-lik- 

ened; in  proportion  as  the  senses  are  exercised,  they  are 
strengthened:   ill  proportion,  as  the  pleasure-  they  afford  us 

stand  high  or  low  m  our  estimation,  we  gradual 

the  brute,  which  knows  no  pleasures  but  tho 

towards  the   angel  who  knows  no  pleasures  hut  what 

spiritual. Kikhy. 


AN    AUTUMN    THOUGHT. 

We  wateli  the  Summer  leaves  and  flowers  decay, 

And  feel  a  sadness  o'er  the  spirit  thrown, 
A»  if  the  heauty  fading  fast  away 

From  Nature's  scenes,  would  leave  our  hearts  nioi 
More  desolate,  when  sunny  hours  are  gone, — 

And  much  of  joy  from  outward  things  we  find, 
Hut  mnre  from  treasures  awtl  "i.iy  be  our  own 

Through  Winter'H  storm,  the  higher  hopes  of  mind. — 
rytM  which  soars  from  Ijirtli — Earth  has  i 
bind. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  MARRIAGE. 

\VrK  may  often  observe,  that  a  sincere  iiuiiii.il  uii 

at  the  begiBning,  i«  not  sufficient  to  procure  i 

tiiiuaiii  i-  of  happiness  to  married  persons.     And  this 
happens,   not    from  the  want  of  amiable    cjuahtic*  ou 
do,  nor  through  any  imprud  h  the 

friend*  jrf  the  parties  can  observe;  but 
from  an  error  in  the  foundation  of  their  plan,    Having 
much  dated  with   their  prospect*,  having 
fondly    terminated   their  h<.  h  other,   and 

.(tin  their  immediate  dependence  on  the  Almighty, 
have  not  enjoyed  that  blessing  from  above,  which 
1-,  aecessar)  i"  secure  the  permanent  happiness  of  the 
i  imonial  si 
Mr,  Addison,  and  some  other  writers,  have  occa- 
■d   of   many    little    improprieties   which 
married   persons  are  apt  to  commit.     Their  m 
tiom  upon  thes,-  heads  are  worthy  of  notice  m  their 
proper  place     but  none  of  them  (that  I   have  seen) 
•  the  bottom  of  the  subject.     The  great  impro- 
priety, and  the  iir>t  cause  of  every  other  miscarriage, 
r   unhappy   propensity  to   propose  *,  real 
>n   merely   in   the  creature.     So  far   as  we 
attempt  this,  the    Lord,   either  in  mercy  or  in  judg- 
ment will  assuredly  disappoint  us.      He  will   multiply 
irrows  of  those  who  thus  presume  to  seek   after 
another    Godj     lor    lie    is  jealous    of  his    glory,    and 

will  not  give  it  to  our  idols.  It  is  the  Holy  Scripture 
alone  which  furnishes  us  with  rules  or  motives  suili- 
cient  to  direct  and  animate  us  in  the  \  annus  rela- 
tions of  life;  i  specially  in  this,  which  is  of  all  others 
the  most  honourable,  the  most  Intimate,  and  the 
uu)~t  important.  It  is  the  most  honourable,  as  insti- 
tuted l>v  (iod  himself,  and  appointed  as  an  emblem 
of  the  love  and  indissoluble  union  between  Christ 
and  his  church  ;  in  which  respect  the  apostle  scruples 
not  to  call  it  a  great  mystery.  It  is  the  most  inti- 
pressly  ordained  to  supersede 
all  other  relations  and  connexions  j  "for  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  his  lather  and  mother,  and  i 
to  his  wife  \  and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh."  And 
by  far  the  most  important,  as  having  a  necessary 
Influence  ,  either  good  or  had,  upon  every  future  action 
and  circumstance  of  our  lives. 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  tusk  to  point  out  and 
illustrate  the  nature,  rise,  and  improvement  of  that. 
peculiar  rympath]  of  soul,  which  takes  place  iu  those 
whose  heart!  as  well  as  hands  are  joined  in  marriage; 
which  so  far  resembles  the  joy  of  a  good  conscience, 
that  it  is  hard  to  represent  it  to  those  who  have  not 
felt  it,  and  next  to  Impossible  to  describe  it  but  from 
experience.  Conjugal  affection,  wherever  it  appears, 
exhibits  the  fairest  prospect  of  human  happiness; 
though  too  often,  it  is  like  a  beautiful  edifice  i 
upon  an  insufficient  foundation.  But  when  it  is 
formed  and  cherished  under  the  influence  of  true 
religion,  it  is  firm,  and  luting, 

I  write  now  for  those,  whose  temper  or  circum- 
stances inclining  them  to  a  married  life,  have  yet  their 
choice  to  make.  Few  persons,  warm  iu  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  inclinations,  and  relying  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  their  own  judgments,  will  be  either  pleased 
or  profited  by  my  remarks;  hut  those  who  are  truly 
serious  and  considerate,  will  perhaps  discover  their 
expediency.  At  all  events,  the  following  rules  are  of 
the  utmost  Importance  in  this  matter. 

Whoever  would  hope  for  comfort  in  the  marriage 
n  must,  in  the  first  place,  humbly  submit  him- 
self ami  his  designs  entirely  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Almighty,  and  earnestly  seek  the  direction  of  His 
Wisdom  and  Providence.  We  have  a  promise  that  if 
we  acknowledge  (iod  in  all  our  ways,  he  wdl  direct 
our  paths-  but  if  we  reject  bis  offer,  and  choose  for 


ourselves,  what  have  wc  I  !  with 

vicious  or  vain  desires,  and,  a  ,  the 

wind,  to  reap  the  whirlwind  '■ 

And  as  it  is  necessary  to  begin  this  gi 
submission  to  tin-  wdl  of  God,  to  it  must  I  ; 

I,  with  re-jHit  to  the  end,    m    sub  n   to 

his  glory.     Wt  eanuot,  consistently  wit 

-ion,  either  entreat  or  expect  S   blessing   i, 
such  of  our  designs  as   may  terminate  our- 

selves.    So  far  as  wc  can,  upon  the  closest  consn; 
tion,   foresee   the    ciicnmotaneee    and    eogageu 
win.  h  our  new  relation  may  bring  us  into,  it  U-hoves 
us  to  resolve  i  by  Divine  assistance),  that  we  will  act 
in  them  as  those  who  are  not  their  own, but  "bought 
with  a  prii 

The  ilue  ohservam  a  of  these  two  point*  will  D 
sarily  lead  to  ■  third,  namely,  to  make  choi. 
a  partner  for  life  as  wc  have  good  reason  to 
under  the  sume  principles  ;   and  not   to   he 
by  any  plausible   appearances  as   to  un 
With  any  person  in  whom   the-e   prim  ., 

DM  measure,  taken  place.      A  want  i  this 

matter   has    tilled    many  a   pious   heart  with    ui.guish 
through    all    the    remaining  years   of  life.      Wl 
truly  religious  person  marries  one  who  has   no  r 
for  spiritual   things,   that   individual   is  taking   up  a 
heavy  burden  which   can   never    be   laid  aside.      How 
greatly  must  the  worship  of  God  in  the  CSOSSt,  ami  in 
the  family,   be   interrupted   or   distracted   iu   such   a 
case!      How  roust  the  improvement  of  childreu  and 
domestics  be  hindered,  ami  the  force  of  good  exa- 
lessened  !      How    must    the    Christian     husband    be* 
wounded  in  his  soul,  when,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  iu  his   heart,  he  would  fain 
look  upon  a  beloved  wife  as  the  sharer  of  his  joys*; 
or  when,   under  distress  or  temptation,  he  needs  or 
earnestly  desires  the  assistance  of  her    counsel  and 
prayers  ;  but,  in  either  case,  can  meet  with  no  return 
but  coldness,  surprise,  and  misapprehension ! 

How  must  it  add  to  his  grief  in  a  time  of  trouble, 
and  damp  his  pleasures  iu  brighter  hours,  to  reflect 
on  the  dangerous  situation  of  one  whose  interest  is 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life  !  If  Divine  Provi- 
taket  her  from  him  in  such  estate,  how  deep 
and  hitter  must  be  his  mourning  !  How  hard  will  he 
find  it  to  silence  the  boilings  of  his  heart,  and  to  resign 
her  into  the  hands  of  that  God  to  whom,  as  he 
lived  and  died  a  stranger  ! 

It   he  should  be  called  fir>t  from  her,  with  what 
anguish  must  it  perhaps  fill  his  d;, 
that  their  present  partius;  i-  t 
separation  ;    and  that   he  leaves   her    in    the 
the  snares  and  calamities  of  an  evil  world,  without  an 

!  in  those  precious  promises  which,  he   kie 
are  alone  able  to  support  her  !     An  union  of  am, 
which  either  obviates  or  softens  all   other  trials,  will 
in  this  case  greatly  heighten   and   aggravate  the   dis- 
tress.    The  more    tenderly  they  love,  the  D 
bly  they  must  grieve  each  ether  while   together, 
the  more  awful  and  overwhelming  their  situation  will 
become. 

How  different  is  the  experience  of  those  who  are 
united  in  grace  as  well  as  in  affection  !  How  are 
their  pleasures  heightened,  and  their  necessary  trials 
alleviated,  by  the  sense  of  thvir  Redeemer's  1 
while  their  prayers  are  cnlivcucd  and  their  praises 
multiplied  upon  each  oth  nt  !      The  one  who 

may  depart  first,  can  with  faith  and  comfort  commit 
the  survivor  to  the  gracious  protection  of  their 
Heavenly  Father.      The  one  who  may  remain   longest 

•  Sure  is  the  knot  that  true  nMsjfaa  I 
And  love  that's  rightly  grounded,  never  dies. 

Qvaaua, 

,-J 
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here,  has  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  dear  companion  is  safely  arrived  at  the  hav  en 
of  eternal  rest;  and  that  a  few  revolving  years  will 
re-unite  them  in  a  state  of  unchangeable  happim H, 
bcyoud  the  power  of  death,  sin,  or  sorrow,  for  ever  ! 
f  From  an  old  Periodical.] 


NEWSPAPER  LITERATURE. 
No.  IV 

In  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  N'cwspupcr-Preas 
of  America,  and  in  endeavouring  to  tin  it  tin  ■  re  from 
an  argument  against  an  unlicensed  or  unic-trict<  d 
newspaper-press  in  this  country,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  premise,  that  we  shall  diverge  us  little  as  possible 
fsorn  a  bare  narration  of  facts,  discarding  political 
bias,  and  deductions  that  may  admit  of  dispute. 
Our  only  object  is,  to  treat  tltt  subject  as  a  literary, 
rather  than  as  a  political  question  ,  although,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  it  may  be  sometimes  <lilli<  ult  wholly 
to  avoid  overstepping  the  line  we  have  thus  laid 
down. 

In  the  immense,  but  thinly-populated,  regions 
which  form  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  arc 
blessed  with  a  larger  number  of  newspaper*  than  the 
whole  of  Europe  can  boast  of:  their  daily  journals 
alone  are  upwards  of  fifty  ;  and  the  total  number  of 
separate  newspapers  published  within  the  States 
exceeds  one  thousand  !  In  addition  to  these,  a  host 
of  religious  journals  make  their  appearance  at  short 
and  regular  intervals ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  more  conspicuous  for  polemical  acrimony,  than 
for  their  utility  as  a  means  of  spreading  religious 
knowledge.  The  character  of  their  political  journals 
has  been  so  ably  drawn  by  a  late  writer  on  American 
manners  and  society,  (Monsieur  de  Tocquevillc,)  that 
we  shall  adopt  bis  comprehensive  description  of  their 
characteristics,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  bis  remarks,  by  adducing  a  few 
examples  of  transatlantic  journalism. 

The  characteristics  (says  M.  de  Tocqueville)  of  the 
American  journalist  consist  in  an  open  and  coarse  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  populace;  and  he  habitually  abandons 
the  principles  of  political  science  to  assail  the  characters  of 
individuals,  to  track  them  into  private  life,  and  to  disclose 
all  their  weaknesses  and  errors.  Nothing  can  be  more 
deplorable  than  this  abuse  of  the  powers  of  thought.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  effects  of  this  extreme 
license  of  the  press  tend  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  The  individuals  who  are  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  high  station  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  are  afraid  to  write  in  the  newspapers;  and  they 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  most  powerful  instrument  which 
they  can  use  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  multitude  to 
their  own  advantage.  The  personal  opinions  of  the  editors 
have  no  kind  of  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  public;  the  only 
use  of  a  journal  is,  that  it  imparts  the  knowledge  of  certain 
facts ;  and  it  is  only  by  altering  or  distorting  : 
that  a  journalist  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  own 
views. 

'  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  above 
passage,  that  "  this  extreme  license  of  the  | 
tends,"  cither  directly  or  "  indirectly,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order;"  on  the  contrary,  we  suspect 
that  one  species  "of  the  influence  of  the*c  p 
upon  the  taste  and  the  morality  of  the  American 
people,"  is  developed  in  that  absence  of  public  order, 
which  recent  accounts  from  America  prove  to  exist; 
and  that  some  of  the  enormities  of  "  Lynch  law," 
tarring  and  feathering,  &c,  arc  to  be  traced  to  the 
gradual  infusion  of  mental  poison  into  the  humbler 
classes,  through  the  ready  channel  of  the  periodit  al 
press  of  America. 

That  "  the  personal  opinions  of  the  editors  have 
no  kind  Of  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,"  will 


readily  be  credited,  when  we  find  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers  la  America,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  do  not  employ  even  ordinary  talent  in  their 
production  ;  anil  that  the  persons  who  are  so  em- 
ployed, are  continually  thrusting  themselves  imii- 
vidually  before  their  readers,  in  a  style  that  would  In- 
considered  in  England,  as  partaking  of  the  most  im- 
pertinent and  disgusting  familiarity.  Thus,  one  of 
these  gentry  gravely  apologizes  to  his  readers  for  the 
non-appearance  of  his  paper  at  the  regular  time  ot 
publication,  by  saying  "  that  he  was  engaged  that 
day  in  cow-hiding  a  fellow  who  had  slandered  him, 
and  did'nt  get  through  it  early  enough  to  get  on  with 
bis  paper!"  Another  states,  as  a  cause  for  the 
absence  of  the  usual  editorial  remarks  in  one  of  his 
numbers,  that  "  the  weather  had  been  so  cold,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  in  his  olliee  with  a 
couple  of  d'fil.i*  rubbing  his  head  to  keep  his  ideas 
from  freezing!"  A  third  editor  makes  his  own 
marriage  the  subject  of  his  leading  remarks,  and 
res  all  bis  numerous  readers  to  rejoice  in  his 
happiness."      lie  then  proceeds, — 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  bo  alone.  The  editor  hua 
the  pleasure  of  infuruiing  his  numerous  and  respectable 
nailers,  that  he  has  taken  a  partner,  not  for  one.  two,  or 
any  term  ot  years;  but  so  long  as  wo  both  shall  live:  pot 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  labours  of  the  printing- 
otlirc,  but  to  participate  in  life's  joys  and  vicissitudes. 

The  passages  above  quoted,  it  will  be  said,  arc 
harmless  foibles;  and  such  they  are :  for  we  should 
be  sorry  to  offend  the  good  taste  of  our  readers,  by 
adducing  other  paasinjri  which  might  be  selected  in 
abundance,  and  which  do  not  possess  the  .same. 
harmless  character.  But  the  passages  brought  for- 
ward will  serve  to  show,  how  undignified  in  style, 
and  how  different  from  an  English  newspaper,  are 
the  publications  into  which  such  foibles  are  constantly 
suffered  to  intrude.  Another  point,  which  marks  the 
low  scale  of  the  American  newspaper-press,  is  the 
cool  effrontery  with  which  its  conductors  insult  the 
common-sense  of  their  readers,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  most  improbable  falsehoods,  which  they  support 
with  a  circumstantiality  of  detail,  that  renders  them 
broadly  farcical.  But  a  still  more  offensive  feature 
in  their  journals,  is  the  method  in  which  the  advocates 
of  different  opinions  carry  on  their  warfare  with  each 
other.  Personal  abuse  of  the  lowest  cast,  is  gene- 
rally substituted  for  argument;  and  the  common 
decencies  of  society  arc  frequently  outraged  in  the 
language  employed.  In  a  recent  arrival  of  Maryland 
papers,  in  one  of  the  numbers,  the  editor  prides 
himself  upon  having  satisfactorily  refuted  the  opinions 
of  a  rival,  by  proving  that  "his  soul,  bis  nasty  little 
soul,  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  the  socket  of  a  mus- 
quito's  eye  !" 

There  is,  however,  occasionally,  some  humour  in 
the  lucubrations  of  American  scribes,  although  it 
is  often  much  alloyed  by  being  sadly  out  of  place. 
The  editor  of  a  Charleston  paper  addresses  the  fol- 
lowing to  his  readers ; — 

An  editor  of  the  Mordccai  Noah  School,  somewhere  in 
the    East,    who   was    lately   requested  to   advertise  for  an 
apothecary,  and   take  his   pay  in  drugs,  utterly    reftisi 
trade;  and  says  he  will  take  nearly  all  soils  of  produce   in 
payment   for    papers   and  advertising, — such    as    parsi 
wooden  combs,  old  clothes,  cold  victuals,  &e.,  but  he  won't 
take  physic.      The   other  day,  ■  laatiemsn    proposed    to 
ibo  to  the   Republican,   and  to  pay  for  it  in  tomb 
stones.     With  our  eastern  brother  we  can  say,  that  we  will 
tukc  nearly  all  sorts  of  produce  even  including  physic:  bu 
we  would  rather  be  M  >  tomb-stones. 

Another  editor  amuses   his  readers  at   the   cxpentf 
of  an  opponent,  in  these  terms:— 

•  A  Cixil  tenn,  api>iic<t  to  »u  riiaiid-k';;  in  a Brinunjt-ollice- 
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'  Wc  hoard  lately  of  a  new»papcr-c*tabli*hracnt  in  Inditna, 
somewhat  novel  in  ebaracter.  A  printer  baa  provided  him- 
self \mi1i  a  supply  "I'  woden  types,  ""'1  having  set  up  tin.' 
form  of  U  lubseriberi  furnishes  him 

with  .1  pleo*  of  linen  or  muslin  of  tho  proper  siio:  where- 
upon the. print. T  inki  hi*  type*  with  swamp-mud,  and  tskc* 
tin-  imprei  ion  upon  the  cloth  for  etch  patron,  who  rat 

n  Saturday,  and  after  reading  it,  hoi  tho  cloth 
I,  and  sent  baoa  in  time  for  the  next  impression. 
The  conductor  of  a  Mississippi  journal  apologize* 
for  the  number  of  typographical  man  in  bin  column*, 
by  stating  that 

Hi*  type*  havo  bco..  to  often  used   in   notice*  of  rail- 
road*   mid   steam-boaM,   that    they    have    tho    principle  of 
lily  infused    into  them,   iik  to  bo  con- 
tinually jumping  up  and  down,    and    not   unfrsqwenUy 
alighting  in  place*  appointed  fur  othn 
Another  dilemma  ia  thus  accounted  fort — 
It  will  !><•  noticed  (says  tho  apologist,)  tli.it  our  pBBW 
the  date  of  Friday,  and  we  venlj  intruded  to  have 
published  it  on  that  day,  but  the  arrival  of  the  president 

knocked  Ml  our  compositors  into  *'  p\e,"  and  we  were  not 
able  ill  Thursday  to  get  more  than  one  of  them  together  at 
a  time. 

This  reminds  us  of  n  similar  event  which  occurred 

■  few  yean  ago,  In  the  wv-t  of  Ireland,  in  which 
the  editor  of  the  "  broad  sheet"  was  compelled 
nd  it  forth  with  two  of  the  page*,  imprinted  onj 
ut;,  in  excuse,  that  the  festivities  of  the  season 
(Chriatmaa)  had  had  *o  powerful  an  elect  upon  his 
workmen,  us  to  Incapacitate  them  for  any  other  occu- 
pation than  that  of  (Wallowjng  whisky  ! 

The  American  editors  have  an  ingenious  way  of 
dumiinrj  those  subscribers  who  neglect  to  pay  up  their 
subscriptions.     We  subjoin  a  "  Notice  to  Renders." 

Unwarrantable  liberties  aro  not  onfrequendy  taken  with 
the  editors  of  nowspapcrs,  ami  liberties  aro  sometimes 
taken  of  a  different  kind.  Wo  havo  received  a  letter 
through  the  post  -office,  from  a  gentleman  for  whom  we 
entertain  the  highest  respect,  anologiaing  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  enclosing  two  dollars  for  our  very  interesting  and 
Useful  paper.  We  not  only  from  our  hearts  forgive  the 
gentleman,  but  earnestly  bee;  that  somo  others  of  our 
numerous  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  would  follow  his 
aple,  and  take  liberties  with  us  likewise 

Some  of  these  extracts  will,  perhaps,  appear  to 
warrant  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  American 
than  we  have  previously  expressed,  and  our 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  consider  M.  de  TocquevDleS 
censures  as  too  harsh  and  sweeping.  But  the  same 
lot**  of  familiarity  which  gives  rise  to  the  quaint 
humour  we  haw  inhumed,  unfortunately  permit* 
vulgarity  and  slander  to  run  riot  whenever  circum- 
stances call  them  into  action. 

[To  be  contittucil.J 


Suspicion  is  not  loss  an  enemy  to  virtue  than  to  happi- 
ness: he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  naturally  *vt*pirioo*,  and 
he  that    become*  suspicious  will  quickly  be  corrupt.      It   is 

munon  for  u>  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves 

have    Mitlcred;    men   who    are  once   persuaded    that   deceit 

will  be  employed  against  them,  sometimes  think  the  same 

art-,  justified  by  the  necessity  of  defence.  Kvcn  thev 
whose  virtue  is  too  well  established  to  gtvS  way  t0  example, 
or  be  shaken  by  sophistry,  must  Vet  feel  their  love  of  man- 
kind diminished  with  their  esteem,  and  grow  less  zealous 
lor  the  happiness  of  tho.se  by  whom  they  Imagine  their  own 
happiness  endangered, llamblcr. 

I  literary  exorcitations,  whether  assigned  f< >r  the  use 
or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there  are  none  of  so  much 
importance,  or  so  immediately  our  concern,  as  those  which 
let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  DM] 
exercise  the  understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination;  but 
these  only  can  improve  the  heart  and  form  the  human  mind 
to  wisdom.— —Warhckton. 


We    insensibly   imitate   what   wo    habitually   admire. 

Coujriliob. 


PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  THE  SEA.     M 

AN  I. MA! 
THE    Tl-Xlf.t  HIES. 

Though  several  of  the  animals   belonging  to  this 
class  arc  interesting  on  account  of  their  singularity 
and  beauty,  I  shall  only  select  two,  one  I 
aggregated,  and  one  from  those  that  arc  simple,  fat 
description.     Who  would  think,  asks  Lamarck,   that 
the   I'yrotome  was  an  assemblage  of  little  aggregate 
animals  j  any  one  that  looked  at  this  animal,  or  at 
S.n  i^ny's  figure  of  it,  would  mistake  it  for  a  simple 
poly  pe  *,wit£  a  number  of  leaf-like  appendages  growing 
i mm  its  skin:   hut   a  closer  examination  would  give 
him   a   very   different    idea,  and   he   would 
with  wonder,   that  it  wo*  a  mas*  filled  with  unii. 
united   by  their  ba  .ng  the  number   of  the 

above  appendages.  The  common  body  that  contains 
(hoe  creel  mblcs  a  hollow  cylinder  closed  at 

its  upper  extremity,  and  open  at  the  lower;  this  body 
or  mass  is  gelatinous  and  transparent,  a  number  of 
tubercles  of  u  firmer  substan.  o  than  tin-  tiilx-,  but  at 
.une  time  transparent,  polished,  and  iMniag, 
differing  in  >r  the  surface;   some   being  very 

short,  nud  others  fonger,  and  the  longer  ones  termi- 
nated by  B  lain  I  leaflet.  At  the  summit  of 
each  tubercle  is  a  circular  aperture,  without  tentacle*, 
opposite  to  which  is  another  circular  orifice  which  ia 
toothed. 

The  l*yrosomcs  nre  the  largest  of  the  phosphoric 
animals,  the  Atlantic  species;  being  about  five  inches 
long,  and  the  Mediterranean  sometimes  attaining  to 
the  length  of  fourteen.  Their  power  of  emitting 
light  is  so  great,  that  in  the  night  they  cause  the  sea 
to  appear  on  fire.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dazzling 
light  and  brilliant  colours  that  these  floating  bodies 
exhibit — colours  varying  in  a  way  truly  admirable, 
passing  rapidly  every  instant,  from  a  dazzling  red, 
to  saffron,  to  orange,  to  green,  and  azure,  and  thus 
reflecting  every  ray  into  which  the  prism  divides  the 
light,  or  which  is  exhibited  by  the  heavenly  bow.  In 
the  water  their  position  is  generally  horizontal,  and 
their  locomotion  very  simple:  they  float,  as  they  are 
carried  by  the  waves  or  the  currents :  they  can,  how- 
ever, contract  and  restore  themselves  individually, 
and  have  also  a  very  slight  general  movement,  which 
causes  the  water  to  enter  their  common  cavity, 
their  gills  for  respiration,  and  convey  to  them  the 
substances  which  constitute  their  food.  M.  Le  Sueur 
observed  that  when  the  central  cavity  of  the  common 
tube  was  filled  with  water,  it  was  immediately  spirted 
forth  in  little  jets  from  all  the  extremities  of  the 
tubercles  with  which  the  surface  was  covered,  from 
whence  it  appears  that  the  external  aperture  of  the 
individual  animal  is  really  the  anal  aperture,  and  the 
opposite  or  internal  one  the  mouth,  which  thus  re- 
ceived the  water  and  the  food  it  conveyed  from  the 
common  tube,  and  rejected  it  by  the  orifice  of  th  • 
tubercles. 

The  internal  organization  of  the  little  tenants  of 
the  common  tube  is  given  with  considerable  detail 
by  Savigny  i  the  general  opening  at  the  summit,  or 
truncated  end  of  the  tube,  lias  an  annular  diaphr 
from  which  it  appeal S  that  they  are  arranged  in 
circles  round  it,  s,,  that  in  this  respect  they  form 
rays;  in  shape  they  somewhat  resemble  a  Ftor  I 
flask,  and  have  alternately  a  long  and  sh>rt  neck. 
The  cavity  below  the  neck  is  filled  by  the  gills  and 
various  intestines,  which  it  would  be  dilicult  to 
describe  intelligibly,  in  a  popular  manner. 

No  species  of  the  genus  appears  to  have  been  met 
with  in  our  seas;  we  may  therefore  conjecture  that  a 

•  S«e,5at»ir<fey  MtgatiM,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  84. 
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wanner  climate  is  essential  to  then*.  Their  general 
functions  lieyond  that  of  illuminating  the  great 
theatre  in  which  their  Creator  has  placed  them,  and 
probably  affording  food  to  some  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  seas  in  w  hich  they  arc  found,  ha . 
been  ascertained. 

Some  of  the  Tunicaries  are  stated  to  have  recourse 
to  a  singular  mode  of  defence.  When  seized  by  the 
hand,   contracting    tin.  forcibly,    they  elect 

the  water  contained  m  their  cavities,  to  M  often 
suddenly  t.i  inundate  the  face  of  the  fisherman,  who, 
iu  the  astonishment  of  the  moment,  suffers  the  uniinal 
to  escape.  If  this  he  a  correct  statement,  it  proves 
that  these  animals  are  not  altogether  without  some 
degree  of  intelligence  j  they  know  when  they  are 
assailed,  and  how  to  repel  the  assailant. 

The  animals  are  fixed  to  rocks,  shells,  and  some- 
times to  sea-weeds.  The  Cynthia  Momus  is  remarkable 
fbr  its  changes  of  colour,  being  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  flesh-colour. 
As  all  this  tribe  are  fixed,  their  history  furnishes  no 
other  interesting  traits. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  striking  than  the  infi- 
nitely diversified  forms  into  which  Creative  Power 
has  moulded  these  little  frail  animals  that  arc  destined 
to  inhabit,  and  numbers  of  them  to  illuminate,  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters  occupying  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  globe. 

[Abridged  from  Kieby's  Bridgewter  Triatiu.} 


The  standing  objection  to  botany,  has  always  been,  that 
it  is  a  pursuit  that  amuses  tho  fancy  and  exercises  tho 
memory  without  improving  the  mind  or  advancing  any  real 
knowledge;  and,  where  the  science  is  carried  DO  further 
than  a  mere  systematic  classification,  the  charge  is  but  too 
true.  But  the  botanist  who  is  desirous  of  wiping  off  this 
aspersion,  should  be  by  no  means  content  with  a  list  of 
names ;  he  should  study  plants  philosophically, — should 
investigate  the  laws  of  vegetation, — should  examine  the 
powers  and  virtues  of  efficacious  herbs, — should  promote 
their  cultivation,  and  graft  the  gardener,  the  planter,  and 
the  husbandman,  on  the  phvtologist:  not  that  system  is 
by  any  means  to  be  thrown  aside;  without  system  the  field 
iure  would  be  a  pathless  wilderness;  but  system 
1  be  subservient  to,  not  the  main  object  of  our  pursuit. 
— White  of  Selborne. 

kb  as  we  may  sometimes  seem  to  ourselves,  wc  are 
in  reality  never  so  safe  as  to  have  no  need  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence.     Danger  can  never  be  at  a  distance  from 
Hires  who  dwell  in  houses  of  clay. Cowpkr. 

Kino  William  thb  Third  remarked,  that  "  where  there 
is  an  unwillingness  to  do  anything,  reasons  are  easily 
found,  to  prove  that  impossible  which  is  not  so." 

"My  friends,"  said  Oberlin*,  on  one  occasion,  wishing  to 

some  idea  of  oternity,  "  if  a  single  gram  of 

sand  were  brought  into  this  room  onco  every  hundred 

many  centuries  must  elapse   before,   the    floor    could    be 

•1.     That  moment  would,  however,  arrive;  but,  even 

when  it  came,  the  spirits  of  the  blest  would  be  still  in  the 

nenl  of  heavenly  happiness,  for  they  are  immortal  ; — 

.  a  grain  of  sand  were  to  be  brought   at  tho  same 

slated  interval  for  many  thousands  of  centuries,  until  the 

room  were  entirely  filled,  those  happy  beings  would  still  Ik.- 

immortal,  and  eternity  would  be  as  boundless  as  when  tho 

first  grain  was  brought." Memoirs  of  Oberlin. 

•  S*.  Saturday  Umfuint,  Vol.  III.,  p.  346. 


Ir  we  would  live  ss  we  ought  to  do,  wo  must  so  enjoy  the 
present,  that  we  may  look  Jpon  the  past  with  pleasure,  and 
upon  the  future  with  hope.  Tho  more  we  can  bring  our- 
selves to  consider  the  importance  of  the  future,  the  more 
.  we  ared  the  present;  and  the  hap- 

<  of  this  I.  upon  our  reference  to 

that  in  the  life  to  oome. — The  Original. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

AS    A    BRANCH    OF    EDUCATION. 

It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  ■orpatoe  ami  regret, 
that  the  study  of  natural  history,  or  of  those  physical 
objects  which  are  perpetually  before  our  eyes  and 
daily  strew  our  path,  should  not  have  taken  d 
root,  and  even  formed  an  elementary  part  of  educa- 
tion in  the  scholastic  institutions  of  Great  Britain. 
Considering  the  subject  on  the  score  of  amusement 
merely,  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  delightful 
occupations  that  can  employ  the  attention  of  human 
beings. 

Hut  it  has  higher  claims  on  our  notice ;  it  leads  us,  as 
Mr.  Jesse  justly  obserw  -.  "to  investigate  and  hi. 
the  workings  and  ways  of  Providence  in  this  created 
world  of  wonders,  filled  with  hi.-  m 
it  occupies  and  elevates  the  mind,  is   inexhaustible  in 
supply,  and,   while  it    furnishes    meditation   fbr   the 
closet  of  the  studious,  gives  to  the  reflections  of  the 
moraliziug  rambler  admiration  and  delight,  and  i 
engaging  companion,  that  will   communicate  an  in- 
terest to  every  rural  walk."      In  fact,  every  object  in 
the  creation  may  truly  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  re 
in  the   philosophy  of  nature.     They  are  all   the   for- 
mation of  Supreme  Intelligence;  they  are  all  en 
for  some   definite  purpose;  and  we   shnll  find,  on   a 
minute  examination  into  the  mechanism  and  strui 
even   of   the    meanest  reptile  that   crawls,  the   I 
obvious   aud  nice    adaptation  of  the   means   to    the 
end;  thus  furnishing  to  our  narrow  understandings 
some    faint   conception    of    the   powers    of    Infinite 
Wisdom. 

But  should  these  higher  considerations  fail  to  I 
an  interest  to  the  innumerable   and   infinitely  \., 
objects  that  fill   the  universe,  it  might  be  suppo 
that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  some,  the  intrinsic  value 
of    others,  and  the    indispensable    utility    of    many, 
would  be  sufficient  inducements  to  lead  to  the  in 
tigation  of   their  properties,  habits,    und    .  i 
and  to  make  the  study  of  natural  history  a   subject 
of  systematic  education.     In  all   these  respects  the 
i  hos  of  each  department  will  amply  repay  the 
labour  of  the  student.     The   geologist,  for  instai 
finds  his  reward  iu  the  knowledge   he  obtains  ol 
formation  of  the  crust  of  the  globe  we   inhabit,  and 
which,  thin  as  it  is,  compared  with  the  whole  n, 
supplies    the    precious    metals    that   constitute 
representatives  of  our  wealth;    the  diamonds,  the 

emeralds,  the  rubies,  and  all  the  varieties  of  preci 
.  which  add  brilliancy  to  beauty;  the  marl 
and  granites,  and  porphyries,  which  contribute  to 
Strength  and  splendour  of  our  public  buildings  and 
private  dwellings.  The  botanist  takes  a  deep  int 
iu  the  contemplation  of  the  vegetable  world,  I 
which  we  derive  most  of  our  comforts  and  our  luxui 
our  food,  our  clothing,  and  our  fuel;  "wine  I 
n.aketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to  make  hi 

ul  countenance."     The   zoologist 
to  what  species  of  the  animal  part  of  the  creation  we 
arc  most  indebted  for  assistance  and  security — which 
of  them,  while  living,  aid  us  most  in  our  enjoyr/j 
and   necessities, — and  which,  when   dead,   contribute 
their  share  to  our  food  and  raiment. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  vegetable  part  of  the  <  nation 
that  the  great  masses  of  mankind,  inhabiting  the 
equinoctial  and  tropical  regions,  are  principally  in- 
debted for  their  sustenance  :  in  the  tempi  rati  i  Lin 
when  grasses  abound,  man  mixes  animal  food  with 
the  produce  of  his  agricultural  labours;  ami 
nearer  he  approaches  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  Polar 
ire  he  has  to  depend  on  annual  food; 
till,  having  arrived  at  the  extremes  of  the  habituble 
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world,  be  disputes  the  pom  -  ion  of  seals  nnd  whale* 
,  gorging  himself  with  their 
with  the  aridity  of  those  I 
I  about  In  I  >late  and  inhospitable  regions. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  PROPRIETOR!  Of  LAM). 

survey  the  various   classes  and  conditions  of 

t.y,  we  shall  find  few  so  honourable,  so  import 

uitful  in  usefulness,  as  thai  of  the  proprietor  of 

land.       Oilier    men    rnusl    straggle    with    the    world, 

before    they    raise    then  ito   distinction    and 

influence j  he,  on  the  contrary,  is  bora  ■  ruler  of  the 

lej  Ins  opinions  become  in  many  ways  the  model 

of'tbeire,  and  his   power  can  make  itself  felt  within 

(be  walls  of  the  poi  ge,  in  diffusing  aorroif 

or  disseminating  joy ;  he,   indeed,  has  the  power  of 

the   beautiful  description  of  the  patriarch  of 

old;  "  I  delivered  the  poor  and  the  fath  I  him 

that  had  none   to  help  him." 

How    many    are    the    opportunities   which    such    a 

tion  affords  to  a  noble  mind  for  the  exercise  of 
active   virtue  I     How  many  are  the  blessings  which 
even  common  Kindness  may  diffuse  '     How  well,  too, 
nation  raited  to  the  exercise  of  female  hu- 
manity, and,   In  the   scenes  far  from  the  turbulent 
of   fashionable  life,  how  well  may  female 
virtue  exert  its  noblest  powers.     To  be  the   patterns 
and  protectors  of  their  sex,   to    cherish   the    purity  of 
virtue,  to  guide  the  mother's  hand  in  the 
rearing  of  her  children,  and  teach  them  the  important 
is  of  religious  education  and  dome  tomyj 

— to    awaken    by   kind    praise   the  ambition  of   the 
young,  and  to  soothe  with   lenient   hand  the  sorrows 
of  the  old.     These  are  the   occupations  which   such 
.  afford  to  female  benevolence,  the  means  by 

which  they  may  exalt  the  character  and  extend  the 
virtues  of  their  sex,  and  shed  upon  the  lowly  cottage 
of  the  peasant  blessings  which  may  mitigate  its 
wants  and  its  poverty. 

Life,  with   all    its   riches   and   all   its  power,  must 
have  an  end,  and  there  is  an  hour  coming  when 
all  will  be  forgotten  but  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  them.     It  is  a  character  of  our  religion  not  less 
hed  than  that  of  its  being  accompanied  by 
ulous  assistance,  that  the  Gospel  was  "  preached 
to  the    poor."      In    this   mighty  design  of  Providence 
you   are   at   present    the   agents-   I   am   speaking  to 
Chri                    those  who  know  the  value  of  religion, 
and  have  lilt  how  little  every  other  possession  is  able 
to  the   heart  of  man.      How  necessary 
is  it  to  the    humbler  classes  of  society,   to   be   taught 
that   in  religion   alone  ean  they  truly  find  the  con- 
ation of  all  their  difficulties  !     On  the  use  that  is 
made   of  this   master-spring   of   human    happl 
must  depend  whether  we   are  to   be  an   abandoned  or 
a  pious  people.     Let  all  those-  then,  who  return  from 
the                      l    business  and   the   tumult    of  unreal 
pleasures  to  the  calm    joys  and   dignified  occupations 
of  rural  life,    return  like  the  Summer's  sun  when   he 
goeth  forth  in  his  might,  to  give  beauty  to  the  I 
of  nature,   and   happiness   to   the   dwellings  of  man. 
them   be    the  fathers  of  the  people,    exerting  that 
Ited  charity  which   is    not    satisfied  with    relieving 
poverty, bat  prevents  it;  which  imparts  to  the  young 
the  means  of   instruction,    and    awakens  in   manhood 
the  spirit  of  industry.     Let  them  be  also  the  leaders 
of  the  people  in  righteoi  ad  while  employing 

the  benevolence  of  nun  in  guiding  them  in  peace 
through  things  temporal,  employ  the  still  higher  be- 
nevolence of  Christians  in  guiding  them  in  hope  to 
things  eternal. Alison. 


sonq  or  nir  stars. 


Wiirw  the  radiant  morn  of  eras 
And  the  world  in  the  »tnih 
Ami  lie-  empty  realm*  of 
i  raov.-d  i 


Wen ' 


ana  drain 
»rd  through  their  depth*  by  hi*  mighty  t, 
And  orbs  of  beauty,  and  spheres  of  dame 
Prea  lli»  void  abyas,  by  myriads  cams, 
lui'  'th,  a*  tbey  darted  away, 

ugh  tin-  widening  wastes  of  space  to  play, 
Their  silver  voices  In  chorus  rung) 
And  this  was  the  sons;  the  bright  i 

"  Away,  away  I 
Eaeh  sun,  » 


Will 


eh  tli, 


•  wide,  wide  sky,— 
wore  us  lie,— 
that  round  us  roll, 
r  turning  pole, 
Willi  her  Udes  of  green,  and  her  cloud*  of  white, 
And  bar  waters  that  lio  like  fluid  light. 

"  For  the  Source  of  glory  uncovers  his  face, 

And  the  brightness  o'crrlow*  iintoundcd  space  i 
And  wo  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides 
In  our  ruddy  uir  and  our  blooming  sides. 
Lo,  yonder  tin-  firing  xplcndoura  plays 
A  way ,  on  our  joyous  path  away  ! 

"  Look,  look,  through  our  glittering  ranks  afar, 
la  the  infinite  azure,  star  after  star,        ' 
How  they  brighten  and  bloom  as  they  swiftly  pass  ! 
How  the  verdure  runs  o'er  each  rolling  ntaast 
And  the  path  of  the  gentle  winds  is  seen, 
Where  the  small  waves  dance,  and  the  young  wood*  lean. 

"  And  sec,  where  the  brighter  day-beams  pour,    ' 
How  tho  rainbows  hang  in  the  minny  shower  t 
And  the  morn  and  the  eve,  with  their  pomp  of  hues, 
■Shift  o'er  the  bright  planets,  and  shed  their  i 
And,  'twixt  them  both,  q'er  the  teeming  grouiul, 
With  her  shadowy  cone,  the  night  goes  round  ! 

"  Away,  away  I — in  our  blossoming  bowers, 
In  the  soft  air,  wrapping  these  spheres  of  on 
In  the  seas  and  fountains  that  shine  with  morn, 

lore  is  brooding,  and  life  is  horn, 
And  breathing  myriads  are  breaking  from  night. 
To  rejoice,  like  us,  in  motion  and  light. 

"  (Hfcis  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
ITS  the  dance  thut  measures  the  years. 
Glide  on,  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  furthest  wall  of  the  firmament, — 
The  boundless  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whoso  brow  our  lamps  are  dim."— Hb r ant. 


I  bnvy  no  quality  of  tho  mind  or  intellect  in  others 
genius,  power,  wit,  or  fanry :  but  if  I   could  choose  what 
would  be  most  delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to 
I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious  lielief  to  every  other  1 
iiilt  ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness,— creates  new 

.  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanish:  and  throws  OVM 
decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  SUTgSUUS 
lights;  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and   from  i 
and  decay  calls  up  beauty  ami  divinity:  makes  an   instru- 
ment of  torture  and  of  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  para- 

and  far  alxive  all  combinations  of  earthly  h 
up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  plains  and  amaranths,  the 
gardens  of  tho  blest,  the  security  of  everlasting  joys,  where 

asualist  and  the  sceptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  anni- 
hilation, and  despair. — Sir  Humphry  Daw. 


ASSAFOZTIDA,  GIGANTIC  FENNEL, 

(Ferula  a.t.infatida.) 

Tnis  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia,  is  famous  for 

its  useful  properties  in  many  diseases,  and  also  for 
its  powerful  and  unpleasant  taste  and  smell ;  in  spite 
of  this,  however,  it  was  in  former  time-  o»ed  not 
only  as  a  medicine,  but  also  as  a  seasoning  to  food. 

The  root  from  which  the  Assafortida  of  commerce 
is  prepared  is  perennial,  very  solid  and  heavy,  and 
increases  to   the   si/.e    of  a    man's   arm   or   ! 

red  with   a    blaekish-coleured  hark,   and   the  in- 
ternal  substance   is   white  and  fleshy,  and   alee 
with  a  thick  milky  juice,  of  an  exceedingly  si 
and  fetid   smell.     The   stem    which   ;«    lound  aud 
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rmooth,  and  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  the  base,  rises  luxuriantly  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  yards,  or  Bote. 

The  plant  is  said  to  vary  much,  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  not  only  in   the  shape  of  the 
leaves,  but  in   the   peculiar  nauseous  quality  of  the 
juice  which  impregnates  them  ;  this  becomes  - 
altered  that  the  roots  are  sometimes  eaten    by  the 

goats. 

The  following  is  the  method  employed  in  collecting 
the  gum  assafeetida  in  some  parts  of  Persia.  At  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  In  -in  Id  decay, 
the  oldest  plants  are  selected,  the  earth  which  en- 
compasses the  root  is  partially  removed,  so  as  to 
leave  its  upper  portion  exposed  ;  the  leaves  and  stalk 
are  then  twisted  off,  and  used  with  other  vegetables 
as  a  covering  to  screen  it  from  the  sun,  and  upon  this 
covering  a  stone  is  placed  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  it  away.  In  this  state  the  root  is  left  for 
forty  days,  after  which  the  covering  is  r. •moved,  and 
the  top  of  the  root  cut  off  transversely;  it  ii  then 
screened  again  from  the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours, 
which  is  thought  a  sullicient  time  for  the  juice  to 
i  code  from  the  wounded  surface  of  the  root ;  it  is 
then  scraped  off  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  to  harden.  This  being  done,  a 
second  transverse  section  is  made,  but  no  thicker 
than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the 
hardened  juice  and  open  the  pores  afresh  ;  it  is  then 
again  screened  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  juice 
obtained  a  second  time  by  the  same  method  ;  and 
this  operation  is  sometimes  performed  as  many  as 
eight  times  upon  one  root,  observing,  however,  that 
alter  every  third  section,  it  is  suffered  to  remain  un- 
touched for  eight  or  ten  days,  in  order  that  it  may 
recover  a  sufficient  stock  of  juice.     Thus,  to  exhaust 


one  root  of  its  juice,  computing  from  the  first  time  of 
ring  it  to  the  last,   a  period  of  nearly  six  « 
uircd,  when   the  root    is   abandoned  and  soon 
perishes. 

The    whole   of  this   business   is  conducted   by  the 
peasants,   who  live   in    the  neighbourhood  of  the 

mountains  where  the  drug  is  procured  ;  and  as  they 
collect  the  juice  from  a  number  of  roots  at  the  same 
time,  and  eZDOM  it  in  one  common  place  to  harden,  the 
sun  soon  gives  it  that  consistence  and  appearance  in 
which  it  is  imported  into  Europe. 

The  intensity  of  the  smell  of  this  gum  is  a  proof 
iif  its  goodness,  and  the  odour  of  the  recent  gum  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  more  foetid  than  that  of  the 
Assafaetidaas.it  is  met  with  in  commerce.  In  the 
gathering-season,  the  whole  district  in  which  it  is 
found  smells  of  it.  A  single  ship  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  transporting  the  bulk  of  the  i Top  t  the 
port-  In  the  l'er.-ian  gulf,  and  if  small  parcels  arc 
brought  by  other  vessels,  they  are  tied  to  the  n 
head. 

Assafeetida  is  employed  in  Europe  in  many  dis- 
orders, and  although  its  smell  and  taste  are  extremely 
offensive,  it  is  said  never  to  produce  sickness,  and 
the  disgust  at  first  entertained  at  taking  it  soon  wears 
off.  It  is  employed  in  cases  of  spasms,  lowm 
spirits,  in  some  stages  of  the  hooping-cough,  and  as 
a  worm-medicine  for  children.  One  great  advan 
of  this  medicine  is,  that  it  can  be  administered  with 
great  safety. 

To  show  the  extent  to  which  habit  will  reconcile 
the  taste  to  the  mint  nauseous  dose,  We  may  oh 
that  a  certain  caste  of  Hindoos,  who  partake  of  no 
animal  food,  not  only  use  Assafeetida  to  a  great  extent 
in  their  cookery,  but  rub  the  mouth  with  it  before 
meals,  in  order  to  produce  an  appetite. 
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CHINA  AND  THE  Clir 
No.  V. 

t<c.  or.  at  he  is  usually  called,  I 
the  i  I  Chinese  philosopher  and  moral; 

,nity,  wms  bom  in  the  year  ;'>.'.  1  before  Chri-t,  in 
kingdom  of  Lu,  which  is  now  known  by  the 
nunc  of  tin-  province  of  Schan-tong.  From  his 
earliest  years,  be  displayed  signs  of  a  ripe  under- 
standing; no  childish  occupations,  sports,  or  games, 
oil  taste,  and  his  modest  and  serious  deport  - 
incut  acquired  fat  him  tlic  good-will  of  all  men.     By 

the  time  he   had   reaclu  d   the   age  of  fifteen    he  hail 
studied  the   am  -lent  writings  of  his    country,    for   the 
purpose  of    forming  within   his   own   heart,    and   of 
ling   into  that  of  others,   a   love  for  virtue.      In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  married,  and  had  a  son  named 
Pe-yu,  who   died  in   the  fiftieth   year  of  his   age,  hut 
left   behind  him  a  son,  named  Tto-ster,  and  h 
lowing  the  steps  of  his  grandfather,  devoted  hii 
to  wisdom,   and  ruse  to  one  of  the  first  dignii 
the  empire. 

i  ntuiius  devised  a  plan  for  establishing  in  all  the 
small  kingdoms,  of  which  the  empire  of  Chin 
then  composed,  a  wise  and  salutary  system  of  govern - 
mint,  hoping  thereby  to  effect  a  reformation,  of  the 
national  manners.  In  those  days,  each  provim  e  of 
China  being  a  separate  government,  had  its  own  laws, 
and  was  governed  by  its  own  king.  All  these  king- 
doms acknowledged,  and  were  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent on,  the  emperor,  but  his  authority  wa 
always  sufficient  to  repress  the  insubordination,,  or 
to  control  the  vicious  government  ol  the  barbarian, 
princes.  Confucius  thought  it  his  duty  to  reform  the 
vices  that  disgraced  his  native  country,  and  accord- 
ingly taught  temperance,  disinterestedness,  siucerity, 
equity,  and  a  contempt  of  luxury,  eonlirmin 
precepts  by  his  own  example.  His  sincerity,  his 
knowledge,  and  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  soon  made 
him  known  throughout  the  empire,  and  being  called 
upon  to  accept  the  office  of  magistrate,  he  ;;  .  1  fa 
take  it,  in  order  that  he  might  thereby  1 
to  follow  up  the  reformation  of  public  manners  with 
greater  vigour  and  success. 

I  if  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  made  chief 
minister  to  the  king  of  Lu,  and  in  that  station  he 
reformed,  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  his  native  land. 

The   kingdom  of  Lv  was  ruled  during  | 
period  by  this  wise  statesman,  that    it  hecamc   the 
happiest  in  all   the  empire   of  China.      1 1. 
however,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  i; 
bouring  princes,  who  feared  that  the  king  of 
become  too  powerful,  if  he  continued   to   follow   the 
wise  counsels  of  Confucius.      Among  these  was   the 
king  of  Tsi,  and  be  laid  wherein  hi 

trapped  the  unwary  king  of  Lu,  win     lulling  into  his 
old  hahits  of  licentii 
misgoverned  his  lu 

to  rescue  his  sovereign  from  I  n,  but 

in  vain;    he  then-tore  laid  down  his  ol 
native  land,   and  betook  him 

where  he  hoped  to  find  >  cess.     In  the  king- 

doms of  Tsi,  Gonsi,  and  Tsou,  he  at  first  m<t  with 
no  particular  rity  of    hi--    rn 

made  him  an  to  the  people,   and  the 

ministers   of  him    with 

jealousy.     I 
from  one  proi 

rienced  the  greatest  wan  I  thstanding  thi 

instructed  a  vast  Dumb'  are,  many  ol  whom, 

on  account  of  their  talents  and  their   virtues,   have 


been  called  the  Flower  of  the  Confucian  School 
The  sect  which  sprung  trom  this  teaching  is  still 
numerous  in  China,  and  ha-  extended  to  Cochin- 
China. 

The  religions  Opinions  of  Confucius  are  unknown, 
but  then'  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  In  his  precepts  to  his  followers 
lu-  inculcated  the  practical  duties  of  common  life, 
and  tl  of  benevolence,  justice,   virtue,   and 

honour.     He   strictly  enjoined  implicit  and 

obedience  to  existing   governments    and    institutions, 

and  an  observance  of  national  usages  and  customs, 
it  being  proper,  be  said,  that  people  who  live  together 
in  a  community,  should  sympathize  in  each  other's 
wants  and  happiness.  Modesty  and  affability  \ 
chief  traits  in  his  character;  he  Spake  nothing  in  his 
own  praise,  and  di-hked  to  hear  others  praise  him. 
When  his  learning  was  admired,  he  said  that  he  had 
invented  nothing,  bnt  that  the  precepts  which  he 
(aught  had  been  composed  by  wise  legislators,  Itao 
Chun,  who  had  lived  more  than  1500  J 
him. 

facias  died  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  an 
old  man  of  seventy-three  years  of  age,  in  the  year 
•178  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  A  splendid 
monument  was  raised  to  Ins  memory  in  the  city  of 
Kio-fu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  had 
often  i  scholars.    The  whole  empire  lamented 

his   death,    anil    his    memory    is,    even    to   this   day, 
■ted  in  China. 

II'  was,  in  figure,  tall  and  well  made;  he  had  a 
broad  '""i;  shoulders,  and  a  majectie  as; 

The  colour  of  I  had  something  of  a  swarthy 

tinge;  he  hud  lart;i  eves,  a  long  and  thick  heard, 
a  somewhat  broad  nose,  and  a  very  loud  and  dis- 
tini  t  v.:  c.  In  honour  of  him,  there  have  been  large 
buildin  d   in   almost  every  city,  wherein   the 

mandarins  and  nobles  assemble  on  certain  days,  and 
sing  songs,  and  present  a  kind  of  offering  in  honour 
of  his  memory.  These  marks  of  respect,  however, 
have  not  anything  of  an  idolatrous  nature  in  them  \ 
for  Confucius  did  not  approve  of  religions  venera- 
tion towards  any  created  thing,  and,  also,  has  clearly 
shown,  that,  in  veneration  itself,  there  is  nothing, 
or  at  hast  there  ought  to  be  nothing,  of  an  idolatrous 
tendency. 

It    is   a  general   custom,   among    the    Chinese,   to 
on   certain  days  in  a   hall,  which 
they  call  the   Hall  of  their   Fathers  and  Forcfath 
and  there  to  burn  gilded  paper,   and  perform  certain 
other  ceremonies,  in  honour  of  their  ancestors. 

scribed   to  Confucius,  some  of 
whuli  i      |  >ly  did  not  write;  of  these  part-  i. 

been  translated  into  German,  and  parts  into  English; 
the    following  are   specimens  of  his   maxims,  which 
•ill  prevalent  in  China. 

II  1  Cud  lias  no  longer  any  protector. 

It  i>  lo   instruct  in-  Hut 

will   In  i  (rive  tin  .,i 

No !  In 

i  the 

i  the 

lllidst  ol    the  M.l!' 

complain!  that   he   is   not  known   by  men,  the 
wise  loan  ihut  ho 

AW;  if  you   \»'  J   I)    ten   eve.,  and 

1  at  l»\  ten  ban 
•  wrong  and  not 

contracted  heart  in  ition. 

virtus  which  fat  not  sustained  by  gravity  obtaia 

authority  amongst  men. 
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TIME. 

Tim i.   is  tin-   moai    undcfinablc, 

things  ;    the  |mst  is  gone,  the  future  il  not  come,   unci 

the  present  becomes  the  put  even  while  we  attempt 
tn  define  it,  end,  1 1 J< .-  the  flaeh  of  the  lightning,  at 
oaoe  exists  and  expire*.  Time  la  lbs  measurer  m  tD 
things,  hut  is  itself  immeasurable,  and  the  grand  die- 

,  ol  ..11  things,  hut  i-  it-,  li  und 
apace,  it  i-  incomprehcnaiblc,  because  it  has  bo  limit, 
und  it  would  be   -'ill   more  to,  if  it  had.     It  at  mow 
i.  rious  in  its  source  than  the  Nile,  and  in  its  tenni- 

n  than  tin   Niger]  and  advance    like  the  aki 
tide,  but  retreats   like  the  swiftest   torrent.     It 
wings  of  lightning  to  pleasure,  bat  fee(  of  lead  to  pain, 
and  lends  expectation  a  curb,  but  enjoyment  a 
It  rohs  beauty  6f  her  charms,  to  bestow  them  on 
picture,  and  builds  a  monument  to  merit,  but  denies 
it  a  house :  it  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  fiati 
ni'  falsehood,  but  the  tried  and  Anal  friend  of  truth. 
Tun.-  i-  the  most  subtle-,  yet  th«'  must  Insatiable  ol 
depredators,  and  hy  appearing  to  take  nothing,  is 
permitted  to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied,  until  it 

toleu  the  world  from  us,  ami  us  from  the  world. 

nstantly  flies,  imea  all  things  by  flight, 

anil  although  it  is  tin-  present  ally,  it  will  be  the 
futiuv  conqueror  of  death.  Time,  tin-  cradle  of  hope, 
but  tin-  grave  of  amhitinn,  is  tin-  sti  in  corrector  of 
fouls,  hut  the  salutary  counsellor  of  tin-  wise,  bring- 

11  tiny  dread   to    the   one,   and  all  tiny  desire  to 
tin-   other;    hut    like    Cassandra,    it  warns  us    with    a 

that  even  the  safest  discredit  too  long,    and  the 
silliest    believe    too    late.       Wisdom    walks    before    it, 

opportunity  with  it,  and  repentance  behind  it ,  he  that 
nade  it  hi-  friend,  will  have  little  to  tear  from  his 

enemies,  hut  he  that  has  made  it  his  enemy,  will  ha\e 
little  to  hope  from  his  friends. Lacon. 


Till-:  person  vb irrupt,  tlw  I  nth,  or  taints  the   morals  of 

another,  may  commit  Mieh  an   injury,    as   the    whole  world 

eoul'l  a.. i  compensate:  ami  if  he  draw  Ins  brother  into  sin, 
it  Is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  much  leas  t>>  lie  sxpreesed,  how 

wide  this  sill  ma\  extend,  ami  what  niuiiliers  it  ma)  he  the 

irrupting  ami  ruining  hereafter.    Thus t  ont) 

inllilel   authors,   or    iul'ulel    companions,   may   do  great  mis- 
chief;  but  also  all  Othet  authors,  ami   all  other  companion-, 

who  entice  ind  insnare;  ami  who  insinuate  the  poison  ol 
In  the  wit  ami  mirth, the agreeablenci  lantry,  with 

which  they  know  how  to  disguise,  ami  set  it  nil'. — -TTckkh. 

Naturalists  observe,  that   when  the  frost  seizes  upon 
wine.  ihter  and  more  waterj  pan 

are   subject    to    i  led;   but   still   there  is  a    mighty 

spirit,  which  can  retreat  into  itself,  ami  there  within  e 

compass  be  secure  from  the  frsesma  Impression  of  the  ele- 
ment around  it  :   and  .iust   so  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  man  ; — 

while  a  good  conscience  makes  it  linn  anil  impenetrable, 

outward  allliction  can  no  more  benumb  or  cpiell   it,    than  a 
of  wind  can  freeze  up  the  hlood  in  a  man's  wins,  or  a 
little  >hn\er  of  ram  soak  into  his  heart,  and  quench  the  prin- 
ciple oflife  itself. South. 


rARV.WEI.L. 

Wn*  eye*  are  beaming 

Wliut  never  tongue  might  tell, 

.  are  stream 
Prom  their  crystal  sell : 
When  bands  are  link'd  that  dread  to  part, 
Ami  heart  is  mr-t  by  throbbing  hi 
(Hi '  i  tter,  bitter  is  the  SB 

Of  them  that  Lid  farewell! 
"When  hope  is  chidden, 

Thai  fain  ol  Mi  IS  would  tell, 
And  love  forbidden 

I  i  the  hreost  to  dwell : 
"Win  in, 

We  turn  und  gaze,  and* turn  again  : 
Oh  1  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 

Of  tucui  that  hid  Farewell  I — Btsuor  JIcbeb. 
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Or  all  the  ma  of  the  tailor  (who  is  of  all 

artists  the  most  Invi  at  I   hold  the  pocket  to  be  one 

of  th.  ii«|M'iii.ahle.     Bird*  have  their  crawi 

ruminating  bcasta  their  first,  or  ante-stomach ;  the 
monkey  has  his  cheek  ;  the  opossum  her  pooeh  ;  and 
so  necessary  is  some  kind  fin 

human  animal,   that  the  savage,  who  carea   not 
clothing,  moke*  for  himself  a  pocket  if  be  can.     The 
Hindoo  carries  his  snuff-box  ban  i    some  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Congo  make  a  secret  fob   m    I 
woolly  toi<i><>t,  of  which,  as  Labat  says,  the  worst  use 
they  make  is,  to  carry  poison   in  It.      The   Matolaa,  a 

long-haired  race),  who  bottler  npaej  th<.  Caflres,  t 

their  locks  into  u  sort  of  hollow  cylindrr,  in  which 
they  bear  along  their  little  implements,  ccrtes  a  n 

do  hag  than  such  as  is  worn  at  curt.  The  New 
Xi  alandi  r  is  less  ingenious  :  he  makes  a  largo  opening 
in  his  tar,  and  carries  his  knife  in  it.  The  Ogres, 
those  mighty  heroes  of  the  romances  of  by-gone  days, 
who  were,  of  course,  described  as  worse  than  aavages, 
unci  whose  ignorance  ami  brutality  was  in  |iro[M.. 
to  their  hulk,  were  said,  upon  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion, when  they  had  picked  up  a  stray  traveller  or 
two  more  than  tiny  required  for  supper,  to  lodge  the  in 
in  a  hull. .u  t.nith  as  a  place  of  security  till  hrcakfast- 
tinie  ;  whence  it  may  he  interred  that  they  are  not 
liable  to  tooth-uch,  and  that  they  made  no  use  of 
tooth-picks. 

Ogres,  savages,  beasts,  and  birds,  then,  all  require 
.something  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  pocket.  Thus 
much  for  the  necessity  of  the  thing.  Touching  its 
antiquity,  much  might  be  said  ;  for  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show,  with  that  little  assistance  from  the 
auxiliaries  mint,  and  have,  and  been,  that  pockets  arc 
coeval  with  clothing.  Moreover,  Nature  herself  shows 
us  the  utility,  the  importance,  nay,  the  iudispensabi- 
lity,  of  poc  1 

There  is  but  one  organ  which  is  common  to  all 
animals  whatsoever  :  some  are  without  eyes,  many 
without  nose*  ■  some  hav  e  no  heads,  others  no  tails  ; 
some  neither  the  one  nor  the-  other  ;  some  there  arc 
who  have   no   brain-  .  cry  pappy  ones  ;    some 

no  hearts,  others  vert  had  ones  |  hut  all  have  a  sto- 
mach,— and  what  is  the  stomach,  but  a   live   inside 

pock 

Dr.  Towers  used  to  have  his  coat-pockets  made  of 
capacity  to  hold  a  quarto  volume, — a  wise  custom  ; 
but  requiring  steiut  cloth,  good  buckram,  and  strong 
thread,  well  waxed.  1  elo  not  so  greatly  commend  the 
humour  of  l>r.  lugiiihousz,  whose  coot  was  lined  with 
pm  kit-  of  all  sizes,  wherein,  in  his  latter  years,  when 
science  hail  become  to  him  as  a  plaything,  he  carried 
about  various  matiTials  for  chemical  experiments: 
among  the  rest,  si)  many  compositions  for  fulminating 
powders  in  glass  tubes,  separated  only  by  a  cork  in 
the-  middle  of  the  tube,  that,  if  any  person  had  un- 
happily given  him  a  blow  with  n  stick,  he  might  have 
blown  up  himself  and  the  Doctor  te>o. 

For  myself,  four  coat-pockets,  of  the  ordinary  di- 
mensions, content  me  ;  in  these,  a  sullicien 
ve  minces  may  be  curried,  and  that  sufficiency 
methodically  arranged.  For  mark  me,  gentle,  or  un- 
gentle' reader !  there  is  nothing  like  method  in 
pockets,  as  well  as  in  composition:  and  what  orderly 
anil    methodical    man    would   ha'.  ket-hand- 

ki  ii dm  f.   and  his    |  k,   and   the   key  of  has 

chambers  (if  he  hi'  a  bachelor  living  in  chambers), 
and  his  knife,  and  his  loose  pence  and  half-pence, 
and  the  letters  which,  peradventure,  be  might  just 
have  received,  or,  pcraelventure.  may  intend  to  drop 
in  the  post-olliee,  two-penny  or  general,  a*  he  passes 
by,  ami  his  snuff,  if  he   be  accost  regale  his 

—2 
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olfactory  conduits,  or  his  tobacco-box,  if  he  be  dirty 
SSsOfegh  to  in  ill  OM  |  or  his  box  of  lozenges,  if  he 
should  be  tiouhl.il  with  u  tickling  cough  |  and  the 
sugar-plums  and  the  sjBjgsvbrcad-iiut.s  which  he  may 
be  carrying  home  to  bis  own  children,  or  to  any  other 
small  men  and  women  upon  whose  hearts  he  may 
have  a  design  ;  who,  I  say,  would  like  to  have  all  this 
in  chaos  and  confusion,  one  lying  upon  the  other, 
and  the  thing  which  is  wanted  first,  fated  always  to  be 
underneath, — the  snuff  working  its  way  out  to  the 
gingerbread,  the  sugar-plums  insinuating  themselves 
into  the  folds  of  the  pocket-handkerchief,  the  pence 
grinding  the  lozenges*  to  dust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pocket-book,  and  the  door  key  busily  employed  in 
unlocking  the  letters. The  Doctor. 


THE  CHINCHILLA,  (■Chinchilla  lanigera.) 
The  beautiful  fur  of  the  Chinchilla,  which   exceeds 

in  warmth  and  softness  that  of  any  other  animal,  has 
long  been  known  us  an  expensive  and  useful  article 
in  the  dress  of  ladies  ;  hut,  well  kuown  M  it  was  iu 
commerce  as  a  valuable  fur,  no  information  had  been 
obtained  as  to  the  animal  that  furnished  it,  until 
within  this  few  years.  The  first  Chinchilla  that 
arrived  alive  in  England  was  brought  by  the  late  ex- 
pedition to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Beechey,  and  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  Zoological  Society.  An  entire  skin, 
rendered  particularly  valuable  in  consequence  of  its 
having  the  skull  preserved  in  it,  was  brought  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


Till    i  IIINI  111!  LA. 

Naturalists  being  thus  furnished  with  the  means 
of  examining  both  its  structure  and  habits,  have 
ascertained  that  the  Chinchilla  belongs  to  the  Rodent ia, 
or  gnawing  animals,  and  that  it  is  a  species  interme- 
diate between  the  hares  and  the  jerboas.  By  some 
authors  it  had  been  considered  a  species  of  squirrel, 
others  called  it  a  rat ;  among  these  was  Molina,  the 
Italian  naturalist,  who  describes  its  habits  iu  the 
following  manner. 

The  Chinchilla  is  another  species  of  field-rat,  in  (Mat 
estimation  for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  wool,  if  a  rich 
fur,  as  delicate  as  the  silken  webs  of  the  garden-*] 
may  be  so  termed.  It  is  of  an  ash  gray,  ami  sufficiently 
long  for  spinning.  The  little  animal  which  produces  it  is 
six  inches  long  from  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  with  small 
pointed  ears,  a  short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  hemes  rat,  and 
a  tail  of  moderate  length,  clothed  with  a  delicate  fur.  It 
in  burruws  underground  in  the  open  country,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chili,  and  is  very  fond  of  being  in 
company  with  others  of  its  species.  It  feeds  upon  the 
roots  of  various  bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in 
those  parts,  and  produces,  twice  a  year,  Ira  or  six  young 
ones.  It  is  so  docile  and  mild  in  temper,  that  if  taken 
into  the  hands  it  neither  bite*  nor  tries  to  escape,  but 
seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  caressed.     If  pll 


the  bosom,  it  remains  there  us  still  and  quiet  as  if  it  were 
in  its  own  nest.  lordinary  placidity  may  possibly 

he  rather  due  Id  its  timid  nature.  As  it  is  in  itself  pecu- 
liarly cleanly,  there  can  be  nn  tear  of  ilss  tiling  the  clothes  uf 
those  who  handle  it,  or  its  communicating;  any  had  smell  to 
them,  for  it  is  entirely  free  from  that  ill  odour  which  cha- 
racterizes the  other,  specie?,  of  rats.  For  ibis  reason  it 
might  well  be  kept  in  the  houses  with  DO  annoyance,  and 
at  a  trilling  expense,  which  would  be  abundantly  repaid  by 
the  profit  on  its  wool.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  who  were 
far  more  industrious  than  the  modern,  made  of  this  wool 
coverlets  for  beds  and  valuable  staffs. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  specimen  we  have  already 
mentioned,  another  individual  was  added  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  Society;  this  differed  somewhat  in  the 
colour  of  its  fur  from  the  first,  and  was  also  larger, 
When  the  new-comer  was  first  introduced  into 
Hruton-street,  it  was  placed  in  the  same  cage  with 
the  other  specimen,  but  the  latter  appeared  by  no 
means    disposed    to    submit    to    the    presence    Of    the 

intruder.  A  ferocious  kind  of  scuffling  light  imme- 
diately ensued  between  them,  and  the  latter  would 
unquestionably  have  fallen  a  victim,  had  it  not  been 
rescued  from  its  impending  fate.  Since  that  tune 
they  have  inhabited  separate  cages,  placed  side  by 
side,  and  although  the  open  wires  would  admit  of 
some  little  familiarity-  taking  place  between  them,  no 
advances  have  as  yet  been  made  on  cither  side. 

These  specimens,  however,  are  dead,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  at  present  there  is  a  living  Chinchilla 
in  England. 


N BWSPAPER  LITERATURE. 

No.  X. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

In  reply  to  the  evidence  we  have  brought  forward 
respecting  the  state  of  the  American  journals,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  the  vast  superiority  of  English  h 
and  manners  over  those  of  the  United  State-,  would 
operate  with  Sufficient  force  to  keep  in  check  an 
unstamped  and  unlicensed  Newspaper  Preen  In  this 
country.  To  a  certain  extent  we  admit  that  this 
would  he  the  ca<e.  Without  doubt  many  of  the 
English  newspapers,  though  left  entirely  without 
restraint,  would  consult  the  taste  of  the  peaceable 
and  the  enlightened  classes  of  society,  and  would  be 
careful  not  to  outrage  the  courtesies  of  life.  Hut  far 
different)  we  fear,  would  be  the  case  with  B  majority 
of  those  journals  who  affect  to  address  themselves  to 
the  humbler  classes — to  those  classes  who  are  most 
prone  to  be  misled  by  violent  or  false  counsel,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  lacking  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  bearings 
on  society  at  large  of  those  matters  on  which  they 
desire  information ;  and  in  a  country  like  our  own, 
where  so  much  real  liberty,  both  of  Opinion  and 
action,  exists,  it  must  almost  inevitably  happen  that 
the  political  writer  who  puts  forth  the  most  exciting 
topics,  iu  the  most  declamatory  style,  will  be  highest 
in  favour  (it  may  be,  but  for  a  short  season,)  with 
individuals  so  circumstanced.  Far  be  it  from  US, 
in  expressing  this  opinion,  to  disparage  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  the  humbler  classes  of  this  country 
happily,  both  for  themselves  and  for  tho 
them,  they  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  for  intelligence,  worth,  and  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  social  duties.  But  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  peu  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  designing  men,  when  used  to  excite  the 
passions,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  judgment,  of 
that  class  of  the  community  who  are  known  to  be 
the  least  likely  to  discover,  at  the  moment,  the  impo- 
sitions practised  upon  their  credulity. 
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It  may,  Iiuuivi  r,  be  contended,  that  tin-  Lm| 
(.1  a  duty  on  newspapers  is  a  men-  Anani  ial  op  i 
di'  the  (ovi  mmenl ;  and  tint  it  is  muoand  argument 
to.,  i    any  higher  object    is   either  content' 

plated,  or  attained,  by  the  stamp-laws.     We  will  Dot 
stop  to  inquire  what  wan  the  btttntio*  of  the  p 
who  originally   impoaed  the  duty  ,    bnt  its  effects, 
(combined   with    the    other   aecui  from 

newspaper  proprietor*,)   appear  to  u  to  be,  t!. 
renders  unnecessary  the  inflii  tion  of  other  raatralnti 
upon  political  writings,  which,  aa  being   more  direct 
mill    obvioua,  Would   m>  dy  be    more  union, 

genial    to    the  national  taate.      At   the    same    tune,    it 
Cannot   With   juatlce    be    inaintained.    that  while    it    is 

found  necessary,  in  every  civilised  community,  for 

eaeli  member  to  subject  himself  to  certain  restrii  tions, 

(which   human   infirmity  render*  Indiaprnaaht 
order  that  he  may  receive  that  full  protection  from  the 
Injustice  or  malice* of  others,  which  others,  in  return, 

.e,  as  regards  his  own  actions, — all  such  restric- 
tion is  to  be  removed  in  the  case  where,  perhaps, 
ibove  every  other,  the  power  to  do  extensive  injury 
and  mischief  most  readily  exists.  Much  diversity 
oi  opinion  prevails,  us  to  the  respectability  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  English  newspaper-press,  us  now 
constituted;  and  we  fear  truth  will  compel  tb 
knowledgment,  that  there  are  instances  to  be  found, 
where    it   is    already    of  so    degraded    a  nature,    as 

ely  to  admit  of  further  debasement.  Hut  why 
i-  It  considered  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  that 
portion,  as  the  case  at  present  stands  ;  Simply,  we 
conceive,  beoaase  it  forms  so  minute  a  fraction  in  the 

gate  of  newspaper-publications,  that  u  sullieicnt 
antidote  issues  contemporaneously  with  the  poison, 
to  nullify  its  baneful  tendency:  besides  which,  we 
find    even    the    exception!     referred    to.    restrained    in 

degree  by  the  restrictions   imposed,   and  driven 
mvey  by  obscure  hints  and  innendoes,  those  gross 

ka  on  institutions  or  individuals  which  their  con- 
ductors would  fain  express  more?  uiidisguiscdly. 

Although  the  English  newspaper-press  may  not 
boast  of  enrolling  in  its  service  counts  without  castles, 
and  barons  whose  empty  titles  form  almost  their  sole 
possessions,  (as  is  the  case  with  our  volatile  neigh- 
bours across  the  channel,)  yet  its  importance  is  daily 
more    understood,   and    better    appreciated;     and   the 

I  history  of  many  of  the  newspapers  now  pub- 
lished, would,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
develop  an  array  of  respectability  and  talent,  which 
we  are  little  prepared  to  expect.  In  an  account, 
published  a  few  months  since,  of  distinguished  intli- 
\  iduals  who  either  then  were,  or  had  been,  directly 
connected  with  the  newspaper-press  of  this  country, 
we  find  enumerated  twelve  members  of  parliament, 
three  judges,  a  solicitor-general,  and  u  consul- 
general  *  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked  of  these 
individuals,  that  their  only  claims  to  the  preferments 
they  have  attained,  were  those  of  having  served  the 
public  cause,  or  the  interests  of  their  party,  well, 
faithfully,  and  ably.  With  these  facts  before  us.  in 
proof  of  the  progressive  improvement,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  increasing  importance  of  the  newspaper- 
press,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  nation  and  of  its  government,  to  endeavour  to 
enhance  that  utility  and  that  respectability  of  which, 
it  is  evident,  the  periodical  press  is  susceptible — rather 
than  to  hazard  its  rapid  deterioration,  by  throwing 
open  the  market  to  unrestricted  competition;   ami  bv 

•  The  name  of  ll  !iilo«>pher,  Coleridge,  may  be  added 

to  a  li-t  whii  beyond  the 

the  Mtrnimg  PimI  wu  the  tcene  of 
hi*  labour!  .1*  .1  journals*,     [agist,  the  intelligent  writer  on  In 
enlaced  from  tlie  humble  sphere  of  .1  Jersey  newspaper,  to  become 
an  ittaority  on  .ill  subjects  connected  with  the  inter  kingdom. 


s>  iloing,  in  ail  probability,  introduce  amongst  ua 
unnumbered   sources  of  splenetic   controver»y,  v 
all   sound   principle    and   enlarged    views    will    I. 
danger  of  being  lost   sight  of,   in   the  infinite  variety 
of  minor  shades  of  opinion   which  a  boat  of  angry, 
ami  perhaps  undignified,   disputants  will  exhibit.      If 
wc  look  around,  and  observe  what  is  passing  111  other 
countries,  we  shall  find,   from  the  moment   the   press 
b.ioin   s  altogether  uncontrolled,  —from  thut  moment 
its  rcul  liberty  is  compromised  and   rapidly  abridged: 
the  reaction  which  the   outraged   interests  of  so 
tee,  having  been  unifon.  ran  to  the  fair 

and   just   iiiiiuuiiities  of  pohtu  al    writers.       When,   in 
addition  to  these  reasons,  we  take  into   consideration 
the  loss  wc  should  sustain  in  the  deteriorated  chai 
of   the    entire  range  of  newspaper-literature,    (a  dete- 
rioration which,  we  trust,  we  have  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, both  by  the  evidence  of  fact  and  Inductively, 
mii-t  ensue)  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  wished,  ace  the  pro- 
priety   of    treating    the    question   of   the    (so-called) 
eitentinn    of    political    know  ledge  f,     not    as    oie 
"  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,"  but  as  one  of  grave 
importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community; — 
MOBS,  also,   involving   the  security  or  [insecurity  of 
that  boasted  privilege   of   Englishmen — the  wl. 
some    liberty   of  canvassing,  and   to  a   great  extent 
controlling,   the   actions  of  public  men,   by  meai 
the    temperate  expression  of  public   opinion  in  the 
newspaper  press. 

Sinck  the  foregoing  observations  were  committed  to 
paper,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  check 
the  daily- increasing  infringement  of  the  law,  to  reduce 
the  newspaper  stamp-duty  to  one  penny — continuing, 
mid  indeed  slightly  extending,  the  privilege  of  a  free 
transmission  of  newspapers  by  post.  In  spite  of 
numberless  precautions,  and  constant  seizures  and 
confiscations,  it  was  calculated  that  the  circulation  of 
unstamped  (and  therefore  illegal  I  newspapers  had 
reached  the  number  of  200,000  sheets  weekly,  or 
nearly  ten  and  a  half  millions  per  annum  !  As, 
however,  Lord  Melbourne  has  publicly  declared 
conviction,  "  that  the  qnesti  m  shook]  not  only  be 
regarded  as  one  of  a  financial  character,  but  of  a 
moral  and  political  nature;"  it  may  lie  reasonably 
expected,  thai  the  duty  retained  will  be  rigidly 
toned;  and  that  the  other  securities  exacted  from 
newspaper-proprietors,  (which  are  scarcely  affected  at 
till  by  the  new  law)  will  not  operate  less  effectually 
than  hitherto,  in  preserving  the  respectability  of  the 
public  journals. 

t  In  a  well. written  pamphlet  recently  published,  in  which  lie 
writer  professes  to  treat  this  question  simply  in  a  llttrtry  poist  of 
v  lew ,  the  following  passage  occurs :— "  There  is  no  tax  upon  know- 
ledge—there is  no  tat  upon  any  printed  sheet  treating  ol  nligion. 
morals,  philosophy,  in  all  .ensive  branches,  the  art 

I,   or.   in  fact,   the  whole  range  of  literature.     Hut  there  ir, 
and  wisely  in   my  opinion,  a  tax  upon  the  record  of  diurnal  occur- 

1  ounected   with  the  ever-varying  changes  of  it. 
political  system  ;  and  1 

Icml.-ney  to  check  the  dissemination  of  blasphemy  and  sedition,  ami, 
to  a  certain  extent,  secure  the  government  and  the  people  against 
the  lesigus  of  the  enemies  of  social  order." 


Tu  vvii  era,  as  roaming  over  vales  and  steep*, 
Thou  east,  perchance,  behold  in  foliage  fair 

A  willow  banal] 

Leaf  ufti'i-  le.il',  into  the  stream,  till  lore 

.t  and  the 
Oh!  sigh,  for  well  thou  iiuyM,  yet  as  thou 
Think  11. .t  'tis  o'er  imaginary  woo; 
I  tell  thee,  traveller,  such  is  mortal  mui. 

And  so  lie  hangs  o'er  fancied  Miss,  and  80, 
While  life  is  v.  shortest  span, 

Drop  one  hv  one  his  dearest  joys  away, 

Till  hope  is  but  the  gfcosJ  of  something  fair, 
Till  joy  is  mockery,  till  life  is  care. 
Till  be  himself  is  un'rctU cling  clay.— Hlxbt  .Vlllc. 
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Till.  •   PQLICS  «>r  NATUR) 
Tin:  law  of  universal  mortality  being  the  established 
turn,    on   which  it  has   pleased  the    Creator  la 
give  bein  creature  upon  earth,  it  is  a  dis- 

kindncM  to  make  the  cud  of  life  to  each 
indu  idual  as  easy  as  possible.  The  most  easy  death 
iv  proverbially,  that  which  is  the  least  expected;  and 
though,  for  moral  reasons,  peculiar  to  our  own 
species,  we  deprecate  the  Hidden  termination  of  our 
mortal  life,  yet,  in  the  case  of  every  inferior  animal, 
a  termination  of  existence  is  obviously  the  most 
rable.  The  pains  of  sickness,  and  decrepitude  of 
age,  are  the  usual  precursors  of  death,  resulting  from 
gradual  decay  j  these,  in  the  human  race  alone,  are 
susceptible  of  alleviation  from  internal  sources  of 
hope  and  consolation,  and  give  exercise  to  some  of 
the  highest  charities,  and  most  tender  sympathies 
of  humanity.  Hut  throughout  the  wlioh  creation  of 
inferior  animals,   n  -\  mpathics  exist  ;   there  is 

no  affection  or  regard  for  the  feehle  and  aired  j  no 
alleviating  care  to  relieve  the  sick  ;  and  the  extension 
of  life  through  lingering  stages  of  decay  and  of  old 
age,  would  to  each  individuul  be  a  scene  of  protracted 
misery.  Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  world 
would  present  a  mass  of  daily  suffering,  bearing  a 
large  proportion  to  the  total  amount  of  animal  en- 
joyment. Uy  the  existing  dispensations  of  sudden 
destruction  and  rapid  succession,  the  feeble  and  dis- 
abled ure  speedily  relieved  from  suffering,  and  the 
world  is  at  all  times  crowded  with  myriads  of  sen- 
tient and  happy  beings  ;  and  though  to  many  indi- 
viduals their  allotted  share  of  life  be  often  short,  it  is 
usually  a  period  of  uninterrupted  gratification  ■,  whilst 
the  momentary  pain  of  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
is  an  evil  infinitely  small,  in  comparison  with  the  en- 
joyments of  which  it  is  the  termination. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  have  ever  been  divided 
into  two  great  classes, — the  one  herbivorous,  the 
other  carnivorous  ;  and  though  the  existence  of  the 
latter  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  calculated  to  increase 
the  amount  of  animal  pain,  yet,  when  considered  in 
its  full  extent,  it  will  be  found  materially  to  dimi- 
nish it. 

To  the  mind  which  looks  not  to  general  results  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  the  earth  may  seem  to  present 
a  scene  of  ]>crpetual  warfare,  and  incessant  carnage  : 
but  tin'  more  enlarged  view,  while  it  regards  indi- 
viduals in  their  conjoint  relations  to  the  general 
benefit  of  their  own  species,  and  that  of  other  species 
with  which  they  are  associated  in  the  great  family  of 
nature,  resolves  each  apparent  case  of  individual  evil, 
into  an  example  of  subs.  rn<  u<  y  to  universal  good. 

Under  the  existing  system,  not  only  is  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  animal  enjoyment  much  increased, 
by  adding  to  the  stock  of  life  all  the  races  which  are 
carnivorous,  but  these  are  also  highly  beneficial  even 
to  the  herbivorous  races,  that  arc  subject  to  their 
dominion. 

Besides  the  desirable  relief  of  speedy  death  on 
the  approach  of  debility  or  age,  the  carnivorous  con- 
fer a  further]  benefit  on  the  Special  which  are  their 
prey,  as  they  control  their  excessive  increase,  by  the 
destruction  of  many  individuals  in  youth  and  health. 
Without  this  salutary  check,  each  species  would  soon 
multiply  to  an  extent,  exceeding  in  a  fatal  degree 
tic  ir  supply  of  food,  and  the  whole  class  of  If  111  III  lis 
would  ever  1m-  so  nearly  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
that  multitudes  would  daily  be  consigned  to  lingering 
and  painful  death  by  famine.  All  these  evils  are 
superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  controlling 
power  in  the  eaniivoru;  by  their  agency  the  numbers 
of  each  species  are  maintained  in  due  proportion  to 
one  another, — the  sick,  the  lame,  the  aged,  and  the 


supernumeraries,  are  consigned  to  speedy  death;  and 
while  each  suffering  individual  is  soon  relieved  from 
pain,  it  contributes  [ta  enfeebled  carcass  to  the  sup- 
port of  its  carnivorous  benefactor,  and  leaves  more 
room  for  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  healthy 
survivors  of  its  own  Species, 

The  same  "  police  Of  Nature,"  which  is  thus  bene- 
ficial to  the  great  family  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  is  established  with  equal  advantage  among  the 
tenants  of  the  sea.  Of  these  also,  there  is  one  large 
division  that  lives  on  vegetables,  and  supplies  me 
basis  of  food  to  the  other  division  thai  is  carnivorous. 
Here  again  we  see,  that  in  the  ubsen.  e  of  carnivore, 
the  uncontrolled  herbivora  would  multiply  indefi- 
nitely, until  the  lack  of  food  brought  them  alto  to  the 
verge  of  starvation;  and  the  sea  would  he  crowded 
with  creatures  under  the  endurance  of  universal  pain 
from  hunger,  while  death  by  famine  would  be  the 
termination  of  ill-fed  and  miserable  lives. 

The  appointment  of  death  by  the  agency  of  carni- 
vore, as  the  ordinary  termination  of  animal  i 
appean,  therefore,  in  its  main  results,  to  be  a  dispen- 
sation of  benevolence;  it  deducts  much  from  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  pain  of  universal  death, — it 
abridges,  and  almost  annihilates,  throughout  the 
brute  creation,  the  misery  of  disease,  and  accidental 
injuries,  and  lingering  decay;  and  imposes  such 
salutary  restraint  upon  excessive  increase  of  nunc 
that  the  supply  of  food  maintain,  perpetually  a  due 
ratio  to  the  demand.  The  result  is,  that  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  depths  of  the  waters,  are  ever  crowded 
With  myriads  of  animated  beings,  the  pleasures  "i 
Whose  life  are  co-extensive  with  its  duration;  and 
which,  throughout  the  little  day  of  existence  that  is 
allotted  to  them,  fulfil  with  joy  the  functions  for 
which  they  xverc  created. 

Life,  to  each  individual,  is  a  scene  of  continued 
feasting,  in  a  region  of  plenty;  and  when  uuexpei  ted 
death  arrests  its  course,  it  repays  with  small  hit 
the  large  debt,  which  it  has  contracted  to  the  common 
fund  of  animal  nutrition,  from  whence  the  materials 
of  its  body  have  been  derived.  Thus  the  meat 
drama  of  universal  life  is  perpetually  sustained;  and 
though  the  individual  actors  undergo  continual  chai 
the  same  parts  are  ever  filled  by  another  and  another 
generation;  renewing  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  with  endless  successions  of  life 
and  happiness. Buckland's  Bridaewalir  Iran. 


Thk  impossibility  »l"  proving   that  God  is  not,  •', 
mo  that  ho  is. — La  Bruykrk. 


The.  advantage  of  living  does  not  consist  in  length  of 
but  in  the  right  improvement  of  them. Montak.nk 


Wb  ought  to  teach  children   thai  which  will  be  most  useful 

to  them  when  tl  •  adults. Agesilaus,    Kin./  of 

Sparta. 

Ouk  physical  well-being,  our  moral  worth,  our  social  happi- 
ness, our  |K)litical  tranquillity,  all  depend  on  thai 
all  our  appetites  and  passions,  which  the  anoients  dot 
by  the  cardinal  virtue  of  temperance. Burke. 


Forgkt  not   in  thy  youth  to  be   mindful   of  thy  end  ;   for 

though  the  old  man  cannot  live  long,  yet  the  young  man 
may  die  Quickly. Loud  BtJBXl  I 

Ip  you  can  be  well  without  Health,  you  may  be  happy  with- 
out virtue. Sir  1'.  S\ir. 


Thk  first  ingredient  in  conversation  is  truth,  the  next  gooi 
sense,  the  third  good  humour,  and  the  fourth  wit.- 
WlLUAM  TtitrLM. 
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<  BILDHO 
Awn  still  T  lookiil  npon  their  loveliness, 
AihI  sought  through  n 

Am!  Luii"  !  imagery  round  me  tlin.n^i  <l  : 

I  lew-drops,  ipo'i  locks, 

hathc  .Ji'Mil  tip-  wi  !!  of  life  ; 
Vi/un  "P**i  dancing  '"'  morning"* 

cln 

Bo  l'<  .mill ul,  go  lull  <>i'  Ufa,  they  seemed 
As  miulo  I'liiu ■•  ul 

,  ui|el,ss,  sporth '  "gs, 

:  around  th 

Ami  thiuking  man  and  ■ 

Happy  nil  day,  and  happy  .ill  |1m  mi'lit. — 1'ollok. 


i  ii  r.    mi  i.i  1 1 

il  medium  oftrofBo,  crosses  tlir  Peninsula,  from 

-turias,   to   tlie    Alpuxarras,    the 

Koinla,  ami  even  to  tho  gates  of  Gibraltar.    Hi 

id  hardilv  :   his  alforjas,  of  coarse  cloth,  hold 

imk  o|  provisions;  a  leathern  bottle  hanging  at 

contain!  wine,  or  water,  f"r  ■  supply  across 

mall  clotp  spread 

bed  at  night,  and  his  pack-saddle  is 

low,  but  dean  limbed  j  drama,  be- 

plexion   is  dark  and  sun-burnt ; 
In-  ■  luit  quiel   in   ils  expression,  except  when 

kindled  by  sudden  emotion;  his  demeanour  is  frank,  manly, 
ml   lie  nevei  passes  you  without  a 
■  usted  !    V*  nstrd  oon  D- 
ruard  yon  !  pod  ba  with  you,  Cavalier  I — Washing- 
ton Irving, 


Thf  greatest  Hood  has  the  soonest  abb  J  tho  sorest  tempest 
the  most  sudden  calm:   the   hottest  love   the  coldest  end; 

and  irom  the  deepest  desire  oftentimes  ensues  tho  deadliest 

hate.  \  wise  man  had  rather  lie  envied  for  providence, 
than  pitied  for  prodigality.  Revenge  bnrketh  only  at  tho 
spurns  at  that  she  cannot  reach.  An  en- 
vious man  \va\elli  lean  with  the  Tallies-  of  his  neighbours. 
i-  the  daughter  of  pride,  the  author  of  murder  and 
revenge,  the  beginner  ofseoret  sedition,  and  the  perpetual 
tormentor  of  virtue.  Envy  is  the  filthy  slime  of  the  soul; 
a  venom,  a  poison,  or  quicksilver  which  consumeth  the 
lle-h,  and  drieth  up  the  marrow  of  tho  bones. Socrates. 


A.V't'.t  IlOTK     OK    AN    ARAB, 

\     lulla  Agn  was  interrupted  by  the 
■  I  of  a  medical  i,  who  had  long  resided   it 

Ahu-hehci',  and  who  was  net  more  remarkable  for  skill  in 
his  profession   than  a  kindi  art,  which  led  him  to 

devote  his  time  to  I  inhabitants  ol  the  country 

Me  had  j:  ting  tho  broken 

lee;  of  an  Ai.il>,  of  whom   I  -  a  very  characi 

anecdote. 

"The  patient.'  said  the  iiiplained  more  of  the 

accident  winch  h  a  him  than   I  thought  becoming 

in   one   of    his  tribe.      This    1    remarked   to  him.   and   hi- 
answer  was  trul)  '  l>>  not  think,  d  ctor,  1  should 

have  uttered  on  complaint,  if  my  own  high-bred 

colt,  in  a  playful  kick,  had  broken  both  my  lees;  hut  to  have 

ie  broken,  b)  a  brute  of  » j  loo  hud,  and  1  will 

complain.' " 

This  distinction  of  reeling  as  to  the  mode  in  which  1 
are   broken    is  not   confined  to  the  Arabs,     I 
an  artillery-man,  after  an  action  in  India,  with  Ins   arm 
(battered,  who  was  loudly  lamenting  his  had  fortu 
pointed  in  an   upbraiding  manner   to  some  line  fellows  on 
the  ground  who-.'  luck  had  been  worso.     "It   i-   i 
wound,  sir.    he  replied,  iii  a  passion,  "of  which  1  complain : 
had  1  lo-i  a  limb  b)  a  cannon-hall  1  should  not  have   said  a 
word:  hut  would  make  any 

mad  I" Sketches  of  Persia. 


PAST  AND   l 


Ikl   want  of   two  consideration   is   the   c.nise  of   all    the 

nnhappineas  I  man  brings  upon  himself.     Hear  much,  and 

a :  for  the  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest 

and  greatest  aril  that  is  done  in  the  world Sir  \V. 

.i;it 


oi  the 
ii  mune 

K       i- 
upon  a 


a  r.  arc  two  error*,  into  which  we  easily  slip  when 
thinking  <>f  pust  time*.    One  lies  in  forgrtti 
excellence  of  what  remains,  the  large  ovcrbalai, 
Worthlcsaueas  that   has   brcii   swept  away.     Ranging 

ii.ii   tin    Huh    traits  i,l    antiquity,  til 
miiiil  niuy  be  ;  to  that  of  u  tr.i 

unpeopled  ma,  who  is  attracts 

btirhsl  pn«  of  Iba   primitive  inhabits 

Oh  mills   upon  till  ellillleln  i-,    ••  u  |, 

mount  !"      Id-  Wgt  into  it,   ami  funis  that  it  contains 
the   hones   of  u   man    of  mighty   stature:   and  be  is 
tempted   to   cite  way  to  a   belief,  that  as   there 
in  those  days,  so  that  all  mm  were  giant*. 

But  a  second  ami  wiser  thought  may  suggt 
linn,    that    this  tomb  would    never   have    forced  itself 
upon  Ins  notice,   If  it  had   not    contained  «  body  that 
«U  distinguish!  d   from   others,  that   of  a    man  who 
had  been  selected  a*  a  thicltaiii  or  ruler  for  the  very 
reason    that    he  surpassed   the    rest  of    his    tn' 
re,  mid  who  now  Ie  -  thus  conspicuously  inbu 
upon  the   mountain  top,  while    the    hone*  of  his   fol- 
lowers are  laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  barrows 
upon  the  plain  below. 

The   second   habitual  error   is,   that  in  this   coin- 
ii  of  ages  we  divide  time  merely  into  past   and 

present,  and  place  these  into  the  balance  to  be  weighed 

against  each  other,  not  considering  that  the  present 
is  in  our  estimation  not  more  than  a  period  Of  thirty 
years,  or  half  a  century  at  most,  ami  that  the  past  is 
■  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  period*,  perhaps 
the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own  country  has  been 
distinguished. C'nl.t.  IUDGE. 


Father  of  light  and  life  !  thou  Good  supreme  I 
O  teach  inu  wliat  is  good !  teach  me  Thyself  I 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit ! Tuoxsow. 


THE  RUINS  (>1    Si.  MARTS  ABBEY, 
READING,  BERK  SHIRK. 

II  extensive  ruins,  which  ut  present  offer  to 
inquiring  i  '■  a  mass  of  unehaped  block*,  con- 

sisting chiefly  of  flint,  strongly  united  by  a  very  hard 
i  cue-lit,  are  nil  that  now  rciuuin  of  one   of  the 
extensive  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  land.      I- 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  abbey,  which 
was  probably  destroyed   by  the   Han-  in   | 
loon,  at  the  time  they  burnt  the  town  ol 
The  foundation  of  th  I  in  the 

year  1121,  in  the  reign  ol  Ki  At 

line   tune,  the   institution  was   endowed,  by  the 
with  abundance  of  lauds  and  immunities  ,  the 
abbot  had  tho  privilege   ■  mint,  and 

appointing  a  mint-master;  and  the  abbot  biinsell 
a  mitred  abbot,  and  a  pier  of  the  realm. 

Ill  those  iigi  s,  wh  ill  the  clh 

,'tilar  ob- 

f  this  ki:.  ,  abb  y   by  the 

Empress  Matilda,  who  brought   it  many  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  I  itl  of 

1  imes  the  Apostle,   and    ill    such   high  i  - 
was  this  relic  held,  that  it  was  carcfull)  :  in  a 

Id,  of  which  it  was 
Richard  the  First.  This  monarch,  how 
an  additional  charter,  and  gave  one  mark  of  gold  to 
cover  the  hand,  in  lieu  of  the  precious  metal  be  had 
taken  away.  His  brother,  King  John,  confirmed  this 
charter,  and  presented  to  the  abbey  another  equally 
wonderful  relic,  namely,  the  head  of  St.  Philip  the 
Apostle. 
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Although  the  abbey  is  said  tn  have  lx<en  built  iu 
four  years,  it  was  not  until  1164  that  the  church  WU 
consccrat  was  done  hy  the   renowned   Arch- 

bishop Becket,  and  licated  t.>  St.  Mary  and 

John,  although  it  WM  called  the  church  of  St. 
Mary.  Tin-  i.h  of  St.  James'*  hand,  or,  at  least, 
that  -upposed  to  be  the  BUBO,    is   at   pre-ent 

to  existence j  it  was  red,  about  fifty  years  ago, 

by  some  Workmen,  while  employed  in  digging,  and, 
after  pas- ins;  through  various  hands,  at  la-t  bond  it- 
way  into  the  Mum  urn  of  the  Philo-ophical 
Reading.  This  relic  consists  of  the  left  hand  of  a 
human  being,  half  closed,  with  the  flesh  dried  on  the 
bones. 

No  record  appears  to  exist  of  the  time  when  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  were  fir-t  dismantled,  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  in  ruins  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  for.  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
town  of  Reading,  was  rebuilt,  the  queen  granted  two 
hundred  loads  of  stones  from  the  old  abbey,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  repairs. 

About  eighteen  months  since,  an  enterprising 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  purchased  a  part  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  ruins  stand,  and  has  com- 
menced excavations  in  various  places ;  the  rubbish 
has  been  removed  in  many  quarters,  and  the  base  of 
some  of  the  pillars  and  walls  have  been  discovered. 
From  these  discoveries  it  appears  that  the  portions  of 
the  walls,  as  they  at  present  appear,  only  formed  the 
core,  as  it  were,  or  centre  of  the  original  masonry  ; 
the  conjecture  i-,  that  the  casing  of  the  walls,  which 
are  of  a  kind  of  freestone,  were  first  built  to  a  certain 
height,  and  that  the  present  mixture  of  flints  and 
cement  was  afterwards  poured  in,  in  a  liquid  state,  to 
fill  up  the  cavity.  When  the  destruction  of  the 
building  took  place,  the  freestone-facing  WM  moat 
readily  detached,  and  wc  find  numerous  pieces  of 
stone,  which  evidently  once  belonged  to  the  abbey,  in 
many  of  the  buildings  of  the  town. 


During  the  time  of  the  Civil  "Wars.  Cromwell's 
forces  besieged  the  Royalists,  who  had  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  ruins,  and  completely  levelled  with 
the  ground  those  part-  of  the  rums  which  wen-  on  the 
side  on  which  the  attack  was  made. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Abbey 
which  the  excavators  have  discovered,  is  a  square 
block  of  stone,  which  originally  was  carved  with 
beautiful  arabesque  ornaments  on  the  whole  four  of 
les.  The  ornaments  on  two  -ides  have  hern 
Carefully  removed,  while  those  on  the  other  two  are 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  What  this  -ton. 
originally  intended  for  it  i-  impossible  to  guess,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  held  in  high  e-tiination, 
from  the  gnat  care  that  had  been  taken  in  its  pre- 
servation and  concealment.  The  workmen,  when 
they  discovered  it,  wen-  Bl  work  on  the  floor  of  the 
chancel,  when  they  suddenly  came  to  the  flat  surface 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  slab  of  freestone  ;  when  they 
had  discovered  the  edges  of  this  slab,  they  found 
trace-  of  carving,  and,  proceeding  with  great  care,  at 
length  brought  to  light  the  stone  we  have  spoken  of  ; 
it  had  been  can  fully  built  round  with  brick,  and  the 
whole  mass  was  covered  with  hardened  cement. 

Among  other  relics,  were  a  quantity  of  glazed  tiles 
on  the  floor  of  the  church, — these  were  covered  with 
various  ornaments,  and  appeared  originally  to  have 
formed  a  kind  of  cross  of  mosaic  work,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  missing.  Fragments  of  stained 
glass  were  also  found,  of  beautiful  colours;  iu  one 
place,  a  kind  of  coffin,  or  excavation,  was  discovered, 
just  capable  of  receiving  a  human  body.  It  con- 
tained bones,  but  had  no  covering.  The  steps  lead- 
ing down  to  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cellar, 
have  been  laid  open,  while  the  fragments  of  carved 
stone  which  have  been  found,  show  that  the  building, 
in  its  pristine  state,  must  have  been  as  beautiful  H  it 
was  extensive. 
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TIM.     PIKE.     Esoxluciu*. 


I., IV     OF     A    C.IUMAV     VIIINT,    COMM1MONA  HVK    0»    AX    ENCOUNTER    BKTWK1.N     A     IMV:.     AND    A     H\. 


'I'm  PiU,  from  its  fierce  disposition  anil  great  vo- 
radty,  hat  been  called,  not  unaptly,  the  frcsh-watrr 
$hark  ;  it  is  found  in  almost  all  of  the  fresh  waten 
of  Europe,  and  in  thoac  of  the  north  of  Asia  ami  of 
America,  being  everywhere  noted  tor  the  great  rapidity 
of  its  growth 

The  Ih'uiI  of  the  pike  is  large,  flattened  in  front,  and 
compreaeed  on  the  sides.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is 
extremely  deep,  and  extends  as  far  back  as  the  ej 
the  lower  jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  upper;  the 
front-teeth  on  this  jaw  are  atrong  but  small,  and  every 
other  one  is  moveable.  The  Upper  jaw  is  faroJahed 
with  teeth  in  front  only,  but  the  palate  also  poai 
three  rows  of  teeth,  the  two  outer  rows  of  which  are 
very  Itrong  and  turned  backwards.  As  many  as  seven 
hundred  teeth  have  been  counted  in  the  jaws  of  a 
pike.  Without  including  those  which  are  found  in  the 
throat,  and  near  the  internal  opening  to  the  gills. 
The  mouth  of  this  tyrant  is,  indeed,  every  way  for- 
midable, for  even  the  tongue  itself  is  covered  with 
teeth. 

This  fish,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year's  growth, 
attains  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  in  th 
cond,  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  in  the  third,  eighteen 
or  twenty.  It  has  been  found  as  much  as  eight  Feet 
in  length,  and  in  the  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  the  rivers  of  Northern  Asia,  as 
for  instance  the  Volga,  specimens  four  or  five  feet  in 
length  are  far  from  rare. 

Vol.  IX. 


Among  the  extraordinary  talcs  recorded  of  this 
fiah,  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarknble,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  among  the  best  authenticated. 

In  1  \97  a  pike  was  taken  at  Kayscrslautcrn,  in  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  weighed  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds;  a  painting  was  made  of  this 
wonderful  fish,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Castl. 
Lantern,  and  the  skeleton  was  prcaervcd  at  Manhcin. 
The  Emperor  Barbarossa  had  placed  this  fish  in  the 
kike  in  the  year  1 '.'30,  with  a  ring  of  gilded  copper 
attached  to  it,  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
panding with  the  growth  of  the  fish.  So  that  when 
taken,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  seven  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  it  had  been  rccon- 
signed  to  the  lake  encumbered  with  this  singular 
memento. 

As  already  observed,  the  pike  is  common  in  all  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches,  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  much  less  seldom  met  with  towards  the 
■OUth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign   of  Henry  the   Eighth,  when   it 

10  rare  that  a   I'ike  was  sold  at  double  the  ; 
of  B  house  lamb  in   February,  and  a  rickerel  (small 
pike),  for  more  than  a  /at  capon. 

The  instances  of  the  voracity  of  this  fish  arc  nu- 
merous ;  for,  not  content  with  small  fish  and  frogs,  it 
will  devour  rats,  young  ducks,  and  occasionally  much 
more  formidable  prey.  In  the  History  of  Stafford- 
shire it  is  stated  that,  "  at   Lord  Gowcrs  estate  at 
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Trentham,  a  pike  seized  the  head  of  a  swan,  as  she 
was  tinliug  under  water,  and  gorged  so  much  of  it 
as  Willed  them  both.  The  servants,  perceiving  the 
swan  remain  in  the  san. 

went  in  a  boat,  ami  found  both  swan  and  pike 

>ner  says,  that  a  famished  pike,  in  the  Rhone, 
fixed  on  the  lips  of  a  mule  that  was  drinking,  und 
was  drawn  out  by  the  beast  before  it  could  di-cugage 
itself. 

In  Deeember  17f>">,  a  pike  was  caught  in  the  river 
Ouse.  weighing  upwards  of  twenty-eight  pounds, 
and  was  bought  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  guinea.  When  opened,  the  io,ik  found  ■  watch 
with  two  seals  attached  to  it  by  a  black  riband,  in  the 
body  of  the  fish.  These,  it  was  afterwards  discoi  ered, 
had  belonged  to  a  geutlcman's  servant,  who  had  been 
drowned  about  .s  before. 

l'ikes  arc   necessarily  great   destroyers  of  fish    in 
.1  there  01  riptions  of  fishes,  namc- 

aud  the  stickleback,   which   they  are 
to  attack  ;   the  sharp  spines  of  their  back- 
it  of  the  (like,  more  particu- 
larly that  ack. 

An  instance  lately  occurred  at  Edmonton  of  a  pike 
iring  a  sparrow,  that  was  perched  on  the  edge  of 

ily  in  a  pond.     The  fish  surprised  the  b 
ng  bird,  by  springing  out  of  the  water  and  seizing 
it  by  a  sudden  snap. 

A  singular  encounter,  which  took  place  at  Wald- 
stcin,  hetweeu  a  pike  and  a  fox,  is  commemorated  in  a 
German  print,  from  which  the  engraving  on  the  pre- 
ceding page  is  taken.  Some  country-people  had  taken 
a  large  pike,  but  in  conveying  it  home  during  the 
night,  it  escaped.  As  it  was  a  large  fish,  they  ret  I . 
with  torches  in  search  of  their  prize,  and  alter  some 
time  found  it  on  the  grass,  having  fast  hold  pf  a  fog 
if  nose.     The  it  in  this  novel  trap,  en- 

I  in  \ain   t  ami  it  was  not  until  the 

■vas  killed,  that  it  v.  ile  to  separate  them. 

Pikes  are  in  the  habit  of  ba.-king  in  the  sun.  when 
they  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  at  this  time 
they  are  sometimes  shot,  or  taken  by  a  noose  of  wire, 
fixed  to  a  strong  pole  about  four  yards  long,  by 
which  the  wire,  with  great  slowness,  is  conducted  over 
the  pike's  head,  gills,  and  fins,  and  then  hoisted  with 
a  jerk  to  land. 


A  YORKSHIRE  YEOMAN  S  HOUSE 

A    HUNDRED    YKARS    AOO. 

Daniel,  the  sou  of  Daniel  Dove  and  Dinah  hi* 
wife,  was  born  near  Ingleton  In  the  West  Ridio 
Yorkshire,  on  Monday,  the  -2nd  of  April,  old  style, 
I,  nine  minutes  and  three  seconds  after  three 
in  the  afternoon,  on  which  day  Mercury  was  with 
loon,  circumstances  which  were  all  duly  noted 
in  the  blank  leaf  of  the  Family  Bible. 

Daniel,  the  father,  was  one  of  a  race  of  men  who 
unhappily  are  now  almost  extinct.  He  lived  upon  an 
estate  of  six-and-tweuty  acres,  which  his  fathers  had 
possessed  before  him,  all  Doves  and  Daniels,  in  unbi- 
lled succession,  from  time  immemorial,  further 
than  registers  or  title-deeds  could  ascend. 

'I  he    little  church,  called   Chapel   le    Dale,    stands 
about  a  bow-shot  from  the  family-house.     There  they 
had  all  been  carried  to  the  font;  there  they  had 
led  his  bride  to  the  altar;   and  thither  they  had 
in  his  turn,  be  u  borne   upon   the    shoulders   of  their 
friends    and    iicighb  inn.       Earth   to   earth,  they   had 
been  consigned  t Inn    for  so  many  generation  .  that 
half  of  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  consisted  oi 
remains.     A  hermit  who  might  wish  his  grave  to  be 


a?  quiet  as  his  cell,  could  imagine  no  fitter  resting- 
place.     On  three  sides  ther.  irregular 

wall,  rather  to  mark  the  liinit.s  of  the  sacred 
ground,  than  to  enclose  it. — on  the  fourth  it 
bounded  by  the  brook,  whoM  waters  proceed  by  a 
subterraneous  channel  from  AYclleucotc  Cave.  Two 
or  three  alders  and  rowan  trees  hung  oxer  the  brook, 
and  shed  their  leaves  and  seeds  into  the  stream.  Some 
bushy  hazels  grew  at  intervals  along  the  lines  of  the 
wall  ;    and    a   lew   a*h- trees,  us   the  winds   had    I 

I   >  the  iast  and  west  some  fields  adjoined  it, 
in  that  state  of  half-cultivation  which  gives  a  human 
character  to  solitude :  to  the  south,  on  the  other 
the    brook,    the    common,   with    its   limestoue-M 
peering   everywhere  above-ground,   extended   to   the 
foot  of  Iugleborough.    A  craggy  hill,  feathered  with 

birch,  sheltered  it  from  the  north. 

The  turf  was  as  soli  and  fine  as  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing hills  |    it  was   seldom   broken,   so   scanty   was   the 
population  to  which  it  was  appropriated  ;  «  aroely  u 
thistle  or  a   nettle    deformed    it,    and    the   few   tomb- 
stones which  had  been  placed  there  were   now  thcni- 
-   half  buried.      The    sheep  came    over   the   wall 
when  they  listed,  and  sometimes   took   shelter   in   the 
porch  front  the  storm.     Their  voices,  and   the  cry  of 
the  kite  wheeling  above,  were  the   only  sounds  which 
were  heard  there,  except  when   the   single   bell   which 
hung  in  its  niche  over  the  entrance,  tinkled  ; 
on  the   Sabbath-day,   or  with   a   slower  tnn_ 
notice  that  one  pf  the  children  of  the  soil  w.. 
ing  to  the  earth  from  which  he  sprung. 

The    boast   pf    th  was    to   tfa  Un- 

church, under  i  bill,  and  with  the  same  brook 

in  front:  ami  the  intervening  fields  belonged  to  the 
familv  se,  bavin  it  a  little 

garden,  of  that  size  and  character  which  showed  that 
the  inhabitants  could  afford  to  bestow  a  thought  upon 
something  more   than   mere   bo. lily  wants.      You   en- 
tered between  two  yew-trees,  dipt  to  the  fashion  of 
two  fawns.      There  were   hollyhocks   and   sun  fli 
displaying  themselves    above    the    wall;     roses    and 
sweet-peas  under  the  windows,    and    tl. 
pea  climbing  the  porch.     Over  the  door  was  a  il 
with  these  lett.  . 

D 
D        +        M 

A  D 

1608. 

The   A  was   in   the   Saxon  character.    The  rest  of  the 
garden  lay  behind  the  house,  partly  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill.      It  had  a  hedge  of  gooseberry-bushes,  a  lew 
apple-trees,  pot-ln  i!i~  in  abundance,  onions, cabbn 
turnips,  anil  carrots;   potatoes  had  hardly  yet  found 
their  way  into  these  remote  parts;  and  in  a  shell 
spot  under  the  crag,  open  to  the  south,  wen 
hives,  which  made  the  family  perfectly  independent  of 
India  produce.     Tta  was  in  these  days  as  little 
known  as  potatoes,  and  for  all   other  things  honey 
supplied  the  place  of  sugar. 

The  bouse  consisted  of  seven  rooms,  the  dairy  and 
cellar  included,  which  were  both  upon  the  ground- 
floor.  As  you  entered  the  kitchen  there  was  on  the 
right  one  of  those  open  chimneys  which  afford  more 
comfort  on  a  winter's  evening  than  the  finest  register- 
Stove ;  in  front  of  the  chimney  stood  a  wooden  bee- 
hive <hair,  and  on  each  side  was  a  long  oak  seat,  with 
a  back  to  it,  tie  nringas  chests  in  which  the 

oaten  bread  was  kept.  They  were  of  t!.'  darkest 
brown,  and  will  polished  by  constant  use.  On  the 
back  of  each  were  the  same  initials  as  those  over  the 
door,  with  the  date  1G1U.  The  gnat  oak  tabli  .  ;md 
the  chest  in  the  best  kitchen,  which  held  the  house- 
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linen,  lv>rc  the  snme  date    The  chimney  wi 
Imuil;  with    baron,    the   ruck  which    I 
equal    mai 

wcre^suspendcd  fni  anil 

tlier  odour    nl  from    tile    adjoining 

v,  which  the  turf  lire,  th 

i,  or  of  tin  ,  did  Hot  01 

opposite  the  door,  on  a  cons|  If. 

The  other  treasures  of  tl 
triangular  cupboard,  Dxed  in  one  of  thi  of  the 

kitchen,  half-way  from   the  floor,  ami  tun 
the  ceiling.     They  consisted  of  a  lilver  saucepan,  a 
four  Apostle-spoons. 

panted  against  the 
wall,  and  a  targe  print   i  the  Lions' 

The  lions  were  bedaubed  with  yellow,  and  the  prophet 
bedaubed  with  blue,  with  a  red  patch  upon  each 
of  his  cheeks:   but.  happily  then- were  no  "j 
the  family,  and  it  had  been  bought  for  Its  n 

The  other  print  which  adorned  the  r«M)in  had 
I  fripin  a  like  feelin 
was  not  so  immediately  apparent  it  represented  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  with  Joseph,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  Infant  on  board,  and  a  Dove  flying  behind,  as  if  to 
fill  the  sails  with  the  motions  of  its  wings,     siv  black 

chttil  d    along   the   wall,  where   they  were 

seldom  disturbed  from  their  array.  They  had  been 
purchased  by  Daniel,  the  grandfather,  tapon  his  mar- 

.  ami  were  the   nif-t   costly  purchase  that  had 

been  made  in  the  family,    (for  the  goblet   Was  B 

The  backs  were  higher  than  the  head  of  the 

ated;   the  scats  flat    and   shallow, 

ill  a  round  frame,  unaccommodating  in  their 
material — more  unaccommodating  in  their  shape ;  the 
backs  also  were  of  wood,  rising  straight  up,  ami  orna- 
mented with  balls,  and  lozenges,  and  embossments  j 
and  the  K-gs  and  cross-bars  were  adorned  in  the 
same  taste.  Over  the  chimney  were  two  peat 
feathers,  some  of  the  dry  silky  pods  of  the  bom 
flower,  and   one   of  those   large  "  sinuous  shells"  so 

.  thus  described  by  Landor  : 

Of  pearly  huo 

w  [thin,  sad  Ihsy  that  lustre  have  Imbibed 
]n  the  Sun's  palace-porch :  where,  when  onyi 
His  oheriet-wneel  stands  midway  in  tho  wave, 
Bhoke  one,  and  it  awakens;  then  apply 
In  ].ii|ish,'<l  lips  to  your  attentive 
Ami  it  rememtx  '  abodes, 

And  Btanaars  SI  mnnnurs  there. 

There  was  also  a  head  of  Indian  corn  there,  and  a 
back-scratcher,  of  which  the  hand  was  ivory  and  the 

handle  black.      This    had    been    B   present   of   Daniel, 

the  grandfather,  to  his  wife.  The  three  apartments 
above  served  equally  for  store-rooms  and  bed-cham- 
bers.— The  Doctor. 


'   l.vli   1NDURANCK  OF  THE  VEGETATIVE  POWER. 

As  I  happened  to  be  at  Naples  when  first  Hereulaneum 

liseovered,  I  should  have  told  you,  that  soma  leather 

answering  exactly  to  our  kidne)  ones,  were 

Pound  in  several  corners  of  their  window-scats.     According 

to   Horace,  the    Romans   were  very   load   of   that   kind  of 

supper.    Some  English  gentlemen  wire  carious  enough  to 

sow  them  on  tluur  return;  and  notwithstanding  their  baring 

;  nee.  dead  f>r  to  many  centuries,  yet  did 

they  "row  and  produce.      Dr.    LawsOU  tried  the  experiment 

in  a  small  sxanlen  of  his   at  Chelsea,  and   it  succeeded. 

\hly  Magasiiu. 


us  are  the  gales  of  life,  and   it  is  religion  only 

that    can    prevent  them    from   rising   into   a   tempest. 

Watts. 


METHOD. 

It  would,  tad  ;,,u«  to  attempt  a  i 

of  the   import..  .  I    iii   tl,. 

my    of    active     or  hie.        I 

urth,  or  the  workshop  < 

admits  neither 

thing  is  in  its  plarr.      Where   this    charm   is  Wni.' 
ever)  rlt  cither  loses  its  nam 

an  additional   ground  of  n   and  rrgrrt.     Of 

one,  by  whom  it  is  eminently  possessed,  we  say  pro- 
verbially, be    is    like    .lock-work.     The   rcscmb' 
extends  beyond  rity,  and   yet  falls 

of  the  truth.     Both  do,  indeed,  at  oi 
and  annott  .lent  and  otherwise  undi'tingi 

able  lapse  of  time. 

Hut  the  man  of  methodical   industry  and  hon 
able  pursuits  does  more :  he  realizes  its  ideal  i 

and  gives  a  character  and  individuality  to  its  m 

If  the  idle  an-   described   as  killing  tim 
justly  said   to   <  all  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while 
it  the  distinct  object   not  only  ot 
but  of  the  conscience.     He  orgnt 
and  gives  them   a  soul:    and  that,  the 
which   is   to   fleet  away,   and  cvermoi 
lavs  hem,  he  takes  up  into  his  own  permanence,  and 

communicates  to  it  tin-  imperi-hnhlent  ss  of  a  spiritual 
nature.      Of    the   good   and    faithful    servant,    w'. 

-.  thus  directed,  arc  thus  methodized,  it  is  less 
truly  affirmed,   that  He  lives  in  time,    than  that   1 
lives  in    him.      His  days,  months,  and   years,  as  the 
stops  and   punctual   marks   in   the  records  of  d  . 
performed,   will   survive    the    wreck    of    worlds,  and 

remain  extant  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Colehidok. 


TO    AN    Ot.D    OAK. 


IJoivn  thee,  alas,  no  shadows  movo ! 

no  sacred  murmurs  breathe  ! 
Yet  within  theBj  thyself  a  grove 
lid  the  eagle  scream  al 
And  tho  wolf  howl  beneath. 

There  once  the  steel-clad  knight  reclined, 

■able  plumage  tempest-tossed ; 
And,  as  the  death-bell  smote  the  wind, 
1  roin  towers  long  tied  by  human1  kind 
ow  the  hero  crossed  f 

Then  Culture  came,  and  days  serene, 
'.  village-sports  and  gardens  gay. 
Full  many  a  pathway  crossed  the  green  t 
And  maids  ami  shepherd  youths  were  seen 
To  celebrate  the  May. 

Father  of  many  a  forest  deep, 

Whence  many  a  navy  thunder-fraught  1 
in  thy  acorn-cells  asleep. 
Soon  destined  o'er  the  world  to  sweep, 

( Ipouing  new  spheres  of  thought ! 

Wont  in  the  night  of  woods  to  dwell, 

The  holy  Druid  saw  tins'  rise, 
And,  planting  there  the  guardian  spell, 
Sum;  forth,  the  dreadful  pomp  to 

Of  human  sacrifice  ! 

Thy  singed  top  and  bra 

Haggle  in  the  evening  sky; 
And  tho  wan  moon  wheels  round  to  glare 
(>u  i  he  long  corse  that  shivers  there 
of  him  who  came  to  die  ! Roosas. 


rodigality.     Industri 
lazy    folly    thinks   ini 
MeompUsfaes  what  the  latter  thinks  impossible 
mind  well   trained  and  Ion  .  does  not 

change  any  course  it  once  undertakes. — Sia  Philip 
Svunsy. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOITH   WALES. 
No.  VIII. 

MtxxtM   and   Cvstoms   or  tub   Natives 

Tisien,  >v< . 

In  order  to  be  able  to  p<  ilorm  STrtnifahlng  feats  of 
agility  and  strength,  or  to  become  expert  in  tin-  use 
<ii'  weapons,  ii  i>  absolutely  nnv--.,ry  t  i  practise  the 

use  of  them  in  youth;  ami  to  be  able  to  endure 
dilhoultand  laborious  duties,  wc  must  become  familiar 
and  accustomed  to  tlii'iu.  Hence  it  is,  tlmt  amongst 
savages,  children  from  their  infancy  practise  those 
gymnastic  acquirements  which  ure  in  after-times  to 
be  called  into  action,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
subsistence. 

*  We  arc  apt  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  a  native 
throw  a  spear  with  precision  and  force,  to  a  di- 

of  a  hundred  yards;  to  sec  him  ascend  a  high,  smooth- 
barked  tree  by  such  extraordinary  means,  and  with 
such  facility  and  fearlessness*,  to  see  him  whirl  the 
whirring  boomerang +,  and  throw  the  tomahawk  with 
such  deadly  aim.  We  arc  again  more  surprised  at 
observing  his  wonderful  powers  of  sight  ♦,  his  re- 
markable cunning,  and  his  activity  in  hunting.  But 
when  wc  consider  that  these  qualifications  have  been 
obtained  by  the  practice  of  his  whole  life,  and  that 
necessity,  and  not  his  own  free  will,  has  made  him 
become  expert,  we  have  not  so  much  reason  to  be 
astonished  at  witnessing  the  coolness  and  apparent 
ease  which  he  appears  to  exercise  in  finding  and  se- 
curing his  prey. 

Such  were  the  ideas  which  naturally  suggested 
themselves  on  observing  numerous  little  blaek  fellows 
busily  employed  in  sharpening,  binding,  and  balancing 
their  light  reeds  by  the  fire§.  As  soon  as  they  had 
finished  them,  they  went  off  to  a  little  distance  from 
the  encampment,  and  commenced  throwing  at  one 
another.  The  earnestness  and  vivacity  which  these 
young  savages  displayed,  (the  oldest  of  them  could 
not  be  more  than  ten  years  of  age,)  was  a  most  en- 
tertaining exhibition.  They  each  carried  a  little 
short  stick  to  parry  with,  and  as  they  threw  generally 
with  great  accuracy,  it  required  considerable  skill 
and  manoeuvreing  to  escape  being  hit;  but  if  by 
chance,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  that  one  of  them 
waa  not  successful  in  parrying,  and  was  consequently 
nit,  they  all  immediately  set  up  a  shout  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  unfortunate  one,  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  soon  lost  his  temper,  threw  his  spear 
with  greater  vehemence  at  those  nearest  him,  and 
seldom  got  the  better  of  his  passion  until  he  had 
succeeded  in  spearing  one  of  the  companions.  Their 
tempers,  as  they  sport  one  with  another,  an-  very 
observable.  They  arc  irascible,  unforgiving,  selfish, 
and  unsociable.  There  was  one  boy  in  this  tribe, 
whose  only  protector  uppeared  to  be  an  old  woman, 
for  his  parents  were  dead,  and  he  excited  our  cum  - 
miseration.  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  a  more 
miserable  object,  the  wretched  victim  of  neglect. 
His  appearance  denoted  an  abstinence  approaching 
to  starvation,  and  the  little  food  which  he  had  eaten 
could  have  been  neither  wholesome  nor  nutritious. 
His  abdomen  was  exceedingly  full  and  projecting, 
while  his  shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  appeared  like 
those  of  a  skeleton.  His  thighs  wanted  t hi-  fleshy 
substance,  and  the  shape  of  the  very  bones  was  visible 
through  the  skin.  Wc  gave  him  some  bread,  but 
the  poor  boy  had  no  sooner  commenced  eating,  than 
the  others  flocking  round  him  spitefully  snatched  the 
food   from  his  hands,  and    appeared   surprised   that 

•  8m  Sat.  Max.  Vol.  IX.,  p.  97. 
$  Ibid,  Vol.  V11I.,  p.  203. 


t   1I...I,  Vol.  \  1 II..  p.  217. 
i  Ibid,  Vol.  IX. ,  p.  68. 


we  should  have  taken  notice  of  him  in  preference  to 
themselves.  We  then  g.n  c  him  more,  and  took  ,  .ir.- 
that  he  was  not  molested  while  he  ravenously  de- 
voured it. 

Having  before  made  mention  of  a  native  procuring 
a  ne-t  of  ante,  it  may  he  amusing  to  describe  their 
method  of  eating  them.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  singular  meals  I  had  ever  witnessed,  and  the 
/est  with  which  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth  seea>  I 
to  show  that  it  was  a  favourite  repast,  and  one  which 
gave  considerable  reli-h.  The  back,  having  procun  d 
some   stringy   bark,    commenced    pulling    it   abroad, 
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iii.i:!  In  had  c-imvi  rt.<l  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  sort  of 
tow,  Willi  u  small  panel  of  this  he  constantly  took 
up    a-  many  uu l~    anil  eggs   us   the    tow    could    hold, 

null  thin  carefully  putting  then  in  his  mouth,  he 

il   them   very  composedly.      Altr  Hpittiu^  eat 

tin-  qnid,  he  took  unoth  r  supply,  uml  u  on  until  he 

hail  finished   tin-   whole,      lie   described  them  to  be 

~wi-.t.     All  eatable  insect*  the  blacks  swallow 

whul.    while  alive.     Even  the  common  bee,  which, 

during  the  cold  v   athcr,  taken  refuge   in  the  hollow 

i   decayed  .  they  put   In  their  mouths 

whole,    for   the  sake  of    the   honey  attached   to  it. 

Almost  all  the  animals,  as  well  as  reptiles,   that  an 

indigenous  '"  th<   country  are  eaten  by  then,  but  the 

inn,  which  is  the  most  nu runs  kiml  of  aiiunal, 

ami  to  be  procured  with  the  least  trouble,  is  their 
principal  food,  although  very  rank  and  disagreeable 
to  the  taste  of  a  European]  and  they  appear  to  ban 
but  one  method  of  cooking  their  meat.  Whatever  it 
be,  animal,  reptile,  or  Bsh,  it  is  carelessly  thrown  on 
the  lire,  and  devoured  pii  ee  meal  as  it  becomes  warm 
Igh,  or  done  to  their  liking. 
The  quantity  they  can  eat  is  astonishing,  ami 
scarcely  credible.  <>n  one  occasion  four  nut 
to  the  tent  late  in  the  evening,  each  having  a  kan- 
garoo along  over   their  shoulders.     They  appeared 

\itv  fatigued,  and  told  me  that  they  intended  to 
"  naggarec,"  or  "  sleep"  at  my  camp  that  night. 
Some  of  their  spears  wen  broken,  and  it  seemed  as 
If  they  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  prey. 
Two  of  the  kangaroos  which  they  had  with  them 
must  have  weighed  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds, — the  other  two  might  have  been  thirty  and 
forty  pounds  each.  There  happened  to  be  a  capital 
iv  before  my  tent,  around  which  the  natives, 
(after  having  placed  their  spears  against  the  adjoining 
l,  and  loosed  their  girdles,)  seated  themselves, 
and  prepared  for  a  meal,  which  their  condition  and 
manlier   bespoke   they  were  much    in  want  of.      They 

11 nenced    by  extracting   the  smews   from  the  tails, 

which  was  done  by  making  an  incision  round  the 
extremity,  which  they  held  between  their  teeth,  and 
then  drew  them  out  altogether;  then  placing  the 
animals  on  the  fire  until  the  hair  was  all  singed  off, 
they  held  them  by  the  tails  and  rubbed  the  singed 
and  crumbled  parts  smooth  with  the  soles  of  their 
feet.  Afterwards,  that  part  of  the  kangaroo  to  be 
cut  BlSt,  (which  is  generally  the  tail,)  was  again 
placid  over  the  tire,  and  constantly  turned  sua-  t.> 
ime  thoroughly  heated  ;  and  with  a  butcher's  skill 
they  divided  with  the  tomahawk  the  joints,  and  ate 
them  separately.  Next,  an  incision  was  made  from 
the  chest  through  the  abdomen,  the  entrails  taken 
OUt  and  thrown  a-ide,  after  which  they  took  out  from 
the  lire  several  heated  stones,  which  they  pushed 
with  their  tomahawks  into  the  carcass  up  to  the 
regions  of  the  heart.  The  blood  hissed,  and  the 
steam  forthwith  Issued  out,  bringing  with  it  a  savoury 
smell.  They  then  tore  out  the  heart,  liver,  8tC, 
which  were  rapaciously  devoured,  und  licked  their 
hands  besprinkled  with  the  blood. 

Thus  they  continued    roasting  and   devouring   with 
gluttonous    appetites   for    several   hours,    until    they 
became    so  satiated  that  they  were   too    lazy  to  | 
the  stream  near  at    hand   for  water,  and  begged   me 

ad  lor  some  for  them.  I  sent  for  a  large  be 
full  of  water,  which  I  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  emptied  its  contents,  they  faintly  '■ 
chanted  a  sort  of  tune  and  fell  asleep.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  consumed  the  remaining  fragments  of  their 
kangaroos,  and  staid  all  that  day  ut  my  camp, 
smoking  and  repairing  their  shattered  ipeeura.  I 
cannot   exaggerate  iu   stating,   that  from    the    time 


commenced*  about  sixr.M.  until  twelve  on  the 
following  day,  these   four   natives   could   not 

•ncil  much  less,  if  not  more,    than  thirty  p., uml, 
of  flesh  each,  besides  no  very  small  portion  of  bread. 

The  flesh  of  the  kangaroo  is  very  good 
it  does  not  resemble  any  particular  meat,  ami 
tad  makes  excellent   soup.     These  animals  arc  uow 
me  so  well  known  in  England,  that  little  need  be 
of  I  hem.       In  i  Wales,  however,  I 

RN  varieties  which  differ  in  size,  colour,  habit*,  and 
e  of  place.  The  largest  kangaroo*  arc  found  in 
the  open  forest-lands,  and  are  .  ommonly  called  "  old 
nun, "  I'm. -'.  ri, and  Fliers.  The  former  do  not  con> 
gregate  in  herds,  but  are  generally  found  pasturing 
by  themselves  ;  these  an  of  an  immense  size,  weighing 
from  150  to  .'00  lbs.  The  latter  are  to  be  sou  m 
herds  of  fifty  or  sixty  together.  Both  of  these  kinde 
I  a  gray  colour,  and  offer  splendid  *|>ort  for  the 
chase  ;  and  though  they  may  be  said  to  be  harmless, 
and  easily  tamed,  they  always  show  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  give  dangerous  buttle  to  the  dog*,  who 
seldom  come  off  without  a  severe  wound,  and  an 
very  often  killed. 

Having  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  this 
sport,  I  have  "  casionally  seen  many  ludicrous  battles 
between  a  kangaroo  and  a  dog.  It  is  not  an  BBC  on- 
mot)  circumstance,  in  travelling  through  an  unfre- 
quented forest,  to  come  upon  an  "  old  man"  by  sur- 
prise, who,  thus  confounded,  very  boldly  pusses 
through  the  party,  and  makes  his  way  down  hill  if 
possible;  a  dog  overtakes  and  challenges  him,  upon 
which  the  kangaroo  turns  round,  seizes  his  adversary 
with  his  two  arms,  (as  one  man  would  another  by 
the  collar,)  wrestles,  throws,  and  frequently  wounds 
the  dog  by  a  cut  with  the  pointed  horn  of  his  foot, — 
away  bounds  the  kangaroo  and  up  the  doge,  another 
battle,  und  a  similar  flight,  takes  place  ;  again  they 
give  chase,  the  one  runs  for  life,  the  other  for  victory  ; 
again  they  meet  and  attuck, — the  kangaroo  is  seized 
by  the  throat  and  is  mastered.  The  dog,  perhaps, 
comes  off  with  a  dreadful  gash  in  his  chest  or  belly, 
which,  if  curable,  is  immediately  sewn  up.  In  this 
way  a  large  kangaroo  will  often  escape  from  a  single 
dog,  but  as  two  or  more  are  generally  on  the  field 
against  him,  the  poor  animal  has  but  little  chance  of 
escape. 

Another  kind  of  kangaroo,  called  the  Wallaby,  is 
mostly  found  in  the  brush-lands.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  two  former,  and  of  a  very  dark  colour,  aud  this 
animal,  when  hunted,  often  owes  his  escape  to  the 
thickness  of  the  underwood.  Two  other  sorts  arc 
called  the  Warrang  and  the  Wallaroo.  These  last  are 
ther  different  from  those  above  mentioned, 
they  are  much  smaller,  and  of  a  rich  brown  colour. 
In  choice  of  place  and  hardihood  of  subsistence,  they 
differ  from  the  others  as  much  as  the  wild  goat  from 
the  sheep  j  they  are  only  to  be  seen  upon  the  ! 
rock,  and  amongst  the  craggy  precipices  of  deep 
ravines,  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  They  bound 
from  rock  to  rock  iu  a  most  astonishing  manner,  and 
seem  to  defy  the  dogs ;  but  these  afford  sport  for  the 
riflemen  as  the  others  do  for  the  hunter. 

The  kangaroo-dog,  which  is  of  the  greyhound 
bred,  but  stands  higher,  and  is  more  robust  and 
muscular,  is  also  used  iu  the  chase  of  the  Saw,  a 
bird  that  frequently  offers  most  noble  sport  to  the 
rider  and  his  dogs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
emu.  as  well  as  the  wild  turkey  of  New  South  W 
can  be  approached  within  gun-shot  upon  horseback, 
but  will  immediately  fly  the  presence  of  a  man  on 
foot  at  a  great  distance ;  a  |>arty,  therefore,  goins;  out 
in  search  of  these  birds  must  be  mounted,  and  take 
with  them  a  couple   or  more  of  choice  dogs  that  are 
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under  good  command.  The  ground  to  which  the 
mm  generally  resorts,  is  cither  on  extensive  plains 
nnd  swamps,  or  lot)  hut  very  OM  forest-land;  they 
are  seen,  therefore,  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
two  are  mostly  found  feeding  together.  The  hunter- 
Mai  ni:ike  for  the  direetion  in  a  seemingly  careless 
manner,  as  if  the  birds  wen-  not  seen  by  them,  keep- 
ing the  dogs  in  the  rear,  close  to  the  heels  of  the 
bones,  and  by  occasionally  speaking  to  them  - 

.ire  them  for  a  look-out  and  the  chase.  The 
cinues  will  be  seen,  as  the  horses  approach,  t.. 
their  heads,  and  look  about  as  if  surprised  at  the 
intrusion,  then  stalk  away  a  short  dl 
and  measured  paces.  It  may  he  then  necessary  for 
the  horsemen  to  change  their  direction,  keeping  the 
dogs  on  the  efff-side.  When  sutlieiently  near  for  the 
dogs  to  see  the  hirds,  the  hunters  turn  the  horses 
sharply  round,  point  to  the  dogs,  and  set  off  at  full 
speed.  The  birds  bend  and  uway ;  the  eyes  of  the 
dogs  are  upon  them,  and  tie-  chase  commences.  Being 
at  first  closely  pressed,  the  birds  will  divide  and 
different  directions,  and  a  couple  of  dogs  make  after 
one.  The  ground  is  good,  and  away,  away,  all  at 
their  best  speed.  The  bird  is  first,  the  dogs  pursuing 
after,  and  the  riders  in  the  rear :  a  mile  'is  soon 
covered  ;  another,  the  emu  is  still  ahead  and  mcceaa 
doubtful.  A  rising  ground  intervenes,  and  the  dogs 
gain  ground  ;  one  is  seen  to  make  up  alongside  (as 
the  sailors  have  it)  of  the  winged  racer.  The  dog 
and  the  bird  vie  to  outrun  each  other, — they  are 
neck-and-neik  for  half-a-mile.  The  bird  cannot 
turn, — the  second  dog  is  close  behind  on  the  other 
side, — she  is  seen  to  waver, — the  advantage  is  taken, 
— the  foremost  dog  springs  and  fastens  on  the  neck 
of  the  emu,  nnd  they  roll  over  and  over  on  the 
ground. 

'1  be  excitement  which  this  kind  of  chase  creates  is 
\  try  great,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  common  or  every- 
day sport,  so  it  is  the  more  interesting.  The  flesh  of 
the  emu  is  not  eaten,  but  the  oil  taken  from  its  liver, 
as  well  as  the  plumage  of  which  it  is  robbed,  are  both 
considered  very  valuable. 

The  natives  are  extremely  fond  of  the  Guana,  or 
Iguana*,  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  kind,  but  they  do  not 
attain  so  great  a  size  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  Africa 
or  America; — I  have  killed  them,  however,  as  long  as 
five  feet  When  surprised  they  will  immediately  take 
to  a  tree,  but  a  black  will  always  ascend  after  them. 
On  one  occasion,  a  native,  who  accompanied  me,  killed 
a  she  guana,  and  carried  it  as  far  as  five  miles  to  the 
tents,  when  he  immediately  commenced  eating  it.  lie 
took  from  it  a  string  of  eggs,  about  thirteen  in 
number,  which  were  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs  ;  these 
he  put  under  the  ashes,  and  soon  after  commenced 
eating  them  :  I  also  ate  two  or  three,  and  they  were 
delicious.  The  bite  of  the  Iguana  is  severe,  but  not 
■MM,  and  they  have  been  known  to  fasten  to  a 
lamb  or  sheep,  and  suck  their  blood. 

A  black  will  not  cat  a  snake  that  has  been  killed 
by  another. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  (and  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,)  that  the  natives  cat  snakes,  whether  poisonous 
or  not.  I  can  only  say  I  have  never  seen  then  eat 
any,  but  I  have  seen  them  kill  the  Diamond  Snake, 
and  take  from  it  all  the  fat,  and  they  seldom  pass  a 
snake  without  killing  it  if  possible. 

As  makes  are  numerous  in  many  parts  of  New 
i  Wales,   I  will  merely  make  mention   of  I 
which  I  have  seen,  and  relate  facts  concerning  tin  m, 
some  of  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
r  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human  assi- 
duity, and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  frequent  fires  which 

*  Bet  Smturday  Nagaii,,,.  Vol.  II.,  p.  173. 


take  place   in  the  "bush,"  destroy,   in   a  great  mea- 
sure, this  terrible  enemy  to  man  and  beast.      Formi- 
dable   in    themselves,  and  capable,  from  their  figures, 
of  finding  shelter  in   a  little   space,    they   deter   the 
invader  from   the  pursuit,  and  are  not   easily  die- 
covered    by  those  who   venture   an  encounter.     Thus 
I  of  potent  arms,  and  inaccessible  ai 
they  bailie   the   arts    of  man,    though    never 
inc-tly  bent   upon   their   destruction.       I 
■i    there   is   scarcely  a  country  in  the  world  that 
doe-   not    give   birth   to   this    venomous   brood,   that 
-  formed  to  quell   human  pride,:  and  repress  the 
ority,  man  having  driven  the   lion,    the 
and   the  wolf  from  his  vicinity,  but  the  Si 
the    viper   still   defy  his  power,   and   frequently 
punish  his  inaol 


A  GREEK  WEDDING. 

iy  we  w'ent    to   the  wedding  of  a  Greek 
daughter  of  the  first   physician.     As   the   ceremony 
was  curious,  I   shall  attempt    to  describe  it  to 
Cloves  and  nutmegs,  wrapped  up  in   a  small  pi 

left  at  the  nbute  of  the  consul,  where  we  lived, 
and  this  is  the  mode  of  imitation  at  Patras.  The 
poorer  cla  Only  cloves,  nutmegs  being  dear. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  court-yard 
found  the  physician  iry  in  waiting,  in  a  rich 

robe  of  scarlet;  his  pistols  of  embossed  si] 
in  his  silk  girdle,  were   opposed  to  a  vest  of  blue  vel- 
vet trimmed  with  gold  lace;   his  turban,  short  petti  - 
coat,  and  trow-  of  the  purest  white,  and  his 

gaiters  were  of  Ivet,  embroidered  with  gold : 

his  dress,  indeed,  might  have  suited  a  prince.  Every 
farthing  which  these  servants  receive  in  wages  is  laid 
out  in  clothes,  and  they  contrive  to  preserve  them 
well. 

The   court   before  the  house  was   miserable    and 
dirty,  and  the  house  itself  had  a  very  mean   appear- 
ance.     We  ascended   by  a   broad    ladder,  and   found 
the    mother    of  the    bride,  with   some    other    li 
standing  in  the  entry,  but  they  did  not  seem  to 
any  part   in   the  ceremony  of  receiving  thi 
On  entering  the  room  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, we  found  the  father  of  the  lady,  a  fine  I 
ing  old  man,  dressed  in  rich  robes,  with  a  cylinder 
cap   of  fur,  like  a  large  muff,  seated  on   his  divan, 
or  sofa,  which  was  about  nine  feet  broad,  and  went 
all  round   the  room,  provided  with   cushii 
back.     To   this  We  were  conducted,   and    found   0UT- 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  from  the   : 
iquatted  down  like  the  Greeks,  with  our 
under  us,  when  a  handsome  and  elegant,  attendant 
in  robes  of  blue  and  purple  stepped  forward,  and 
seated  each  of  us  with  a  long  pipe,  which  w< 
talking   and    singing   to    each   other,  as    well   at 
could,  in  testimony  of  our  pleasure.     The  room 
wretchedly  furnished ;  a  few  coarse  wooden  <1 
all  different  in  fashion   and   size,  u  wooden  cloi 
press,  three  or  four  barbarous  pictures  of  the  \  ii 
and  Child,  and  the  Apostles,  the  laces  and  i 
glory  done  in  raised  tin,   and   the  drapery  with  | 
Shortly  after  our  arrival,  seven  or  eight  pr 
long    beards     entered,     dressed    in     black  ;     a    small 
rickety  table   being    then    brought* to    the    middl 
the  room,   the    robes   of  the    priests,   wrapped    tin   in 
bundi  laid  on  it,  and  opened  by  them.     The 

dresses  were  different,  but  all  highly  ornamented 
with  flowers  and  embroidery.  When  their  ordinary 
dress  •■••'.-  concealed  by  their  canonicals,  these  cccle- 

tty  Well. 

A   large  book  was   put    upon  the  table,  with 
wine  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  roll  of  bread.     Then  cnl 
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the  brill  i  roan  about  fifty,  in  a  pelisse  of 

nl  with   loose    I 
his   turh.  snow,    unit  v. 

iihikIiims  ilxc!    Next  appeared  the  ladyj  about  ; 
nd   ratber  pretty.     I [<  r 

wllii   I  'II'.    !•!     b 

golden  and  gilded  ornaments,  hung  d 
behind,  mixed  with  tbreadi  of  gold,  ai  l 

head  was  a  band,  on  winch 
were  fixed  various  gold  coins.  She  won  a  ilark  par- 
plc  u  li    ■■  elided  with  fur,  under  which  was.  ■ 

■    of  whiti  hly  embroidered  ,  a 

»ilk,  with  richlj  em  likr  small  sa 

•.In!  the  lower  part  <>f  her  waist,     she  l 

and  modest.  K\  fry  eye  was  fixed  upon  I.  . 
Behind  her  itood  her  mother,  holding  bernpj  the 
good  old  lady's  hair  was  dyetj  red,  tin-  favourite 
.  of  hair  in  <o 
Tba  ceremony,  us  mar  ns  I  can  recolhKt,  was  as 
follows.  One  of  the  priests  took  up  some  fronkiu- 
eense,  which  was  lighted  in  a.  censer;  he  tbca  wafted 
the  smoke  among  his  brethren.  Two  wsjf  randlni, 
lighted,  were  given  to  tin-  bride  and  bridegroom  by 
another  priest,  which  they  kissed  j  they  also  kissed 
his  hand  ;  the  candles  were  then  put  down,  and  the 
same  priest  read  prayers,  Thf  rings  were  then  pro- 
duced, and  placed  upon  th  with  which  the 
priest  advanced,  and  asked  the  ■  parties  if 
they  desired  to  be  married.  Upon  receiving  their 
answer  in  the  allirur.it i\  i-,  lie  touched  th 
three  times  with   their  rings,   which  were  delivered  to 

ilc  bride.     This  p 
(the  Austrian  consul)  put  them  on  the  tinker  of  each, 
changing  them  three  times  alternately  from  the  bride 
and  bridegrootn.     Then   the  description  of  the  mar- 

of  tana  in  Galilee  was  read  in  a  chanting  I 
Uoth  seemed  much,  affected,  and  I  thought  the  poor 
bride  would  faint. 

Matrimonial  crowns  were  placed  upon  their  heads, 
and   a   more  whimsical    and   ridiculous   sight   I  never 
ire   of  a   CQnica]    form,   com- 
posed  of   the   merest  tinsel,   ijuld  leaf  and  spun  glass; 
th  y  were  changed   from  one   head   to  the  other  three 

times.    Tln>  rings  were  taken  off  by  the  priest,  and 

again  replaced.     While  si\  of  the  priests  were  singing 
the  service,  the.   seventh   took   up  the  roll  of  bread, 
and  cut  out  two  small  pieces,  which  lie  put  into  the 
wine.     The   sacrament  was  then  administered,  and 
prayers  and  (hunting  recommenced.     While  tin 
going  on,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were   led  three 
times  round  the   table,   in   the   slowest    possible  man- 
ner, looking  like  condemned  criminals,  and  full  a 
melancholy  as  if  they  had  being  going  to  execution. 
At  that  time  smoke  from  the  frankincense  was  « 
in  great  profusion  among  tic 

Ceremony  was  finished,  the  father  kissed  his  son  anil 
daughter,  as  likewise  did  most  of  their  friends.  Still 
the  chanting  continued,  while  the  priests  were  un- 
robing, and  packing  up  their  canonicals  in  bundles, 
like  so  many  pedlars  folding  up  their  wares.  Ths 
bride  and  bridegroom  marched  oil'  with  their  pre- 
cious crowns  upon  their  heads.  They  are  to  live  at 
the  lady's  father's,  for  eight  days,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the   lady  got  husband's  house  in  full 

procession  with  her  presents  and  clothes    carried  be- 
tter on   horseback,   and  exhibited  to  the  people. 
— Williams. 


Pru                 -  with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent,  and  seems 
ilk  erect,  though  it  crawls  upon  the  earth. C'ov 


Thkrk  is  nut  a  moment,  wherein  man  is  not  sinking  and 
drawing  on  towards  death  and  corruption. — Pools. 


Not  seldom,  clod  In  radiant  vest. 

Not  ocUlom,  evening  in  the  wot, 
buiks  iimling ly  forsworn. 

"nil"  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes 

lie  confiding  bark  untrue  , 
And  U  sj»  srast  tie  sfa  sJtirs, 
They  out  be  treacherous  too. 

The  umbrageous  oak,  in  pomp  outspread, 
lull  <>ft  when  storms  the  welkin  rend, 

Drawa  lightning  down  upon  the  bead 
It  promised  to  defend. 

Hut  Thaw  art  true,  rocarnato  Lord  I 

diiUt  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die ; 
Thy  smile  is  sure,  thy  plighlud  « 
No  chango  can  feko 

I  l»  in  beton  Thy  gracious  throne. 
And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knee  t 

And  peacs  won  given, — nor  peace  .. 
lint  lUitii,  and  hope,  and  ecstasy ! 

W0»D«W,,H1  II. 


Till:  ( '11  M  1.1.  Ai'  IIOI.YROOD. 

BOLYBOOB  AmiKY,  of  which,  at  present,  no  part  re- 
mains, excepting  the  ruins  of  the  Chapel  represented 
in  the  engraving,  was  built  by  Hand  the  First  of 
mil,  in  the  year  I1UM,  for  a  class  of  religious 
men,  called  the  Augustine,  on 

whom,  at  the  .-.  -,-n   and  much 

land  were  bestowed.    Ai  .fits,  they  were 

allowed   to    erect    a  the    town    of 

Edinburgh  and   the  lyruod  House,  and 

to   hold  a  market  tl  ug  and  dirty  street 

called  the  Canongat  ,,,  is  the  remains  of 

this  borough.  stowed  many 

additional   gifts   upon  tl.  and  it  soon  became 

one  of  the  i  ihlishinctits  in  Scotland. 

When   the   palace   was   burnt  by   the   English,   in 
l.'ill,    the    church  dy,     hut    the 

damage  done  to  it  was  I  The  brazen 

font  belonging  I  carried   off  at  this 

n    of  the  English 
pioneers,  \.  ted  it  to  the  church  of  St.  Albans, 

in  Until),  ;.,  Ih;  eugraven  on  it  the 

following  haughty  inscription,  ; 


When  I.eith,  alssw 
And  Edinburgh,  the  | 

Sir  Richard  I 


In 
1,  who  he. 


eh: 


account  in  Scotland. 

that  nation,  was 

of  1  he  (lames,  and  brought 

lain]. 

...iidness, 

baptism  of  the 


Do   liuu    most   wDl  the   same   service 

even  lish  nation. 

led.      Adieu  t 
A.  p.  1443,  in  th  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

But  this  record  of  the  pride  of  conquest  did   not  re- 
main   for,  any  length    Of   time,   for,   during  the  Civil 
si  of  the  rebellious  rcgu . 
i  incited  down. 
In  -elburgh,  the  1 

h.-h    .  omitted    i  .i   the  church,   on- 

..1. 
A;  ci,  the  church 

set  apart,  for 
•   • 
I  up  with  c. 

:all» 
the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  thistle.    I'nfor1' 
an  organ  had  been  placed  in   the   chapel, 
of  James    the    Seventh   id"  Scott- 
lcbratcd  there;  this  reudc 
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the  V  ins,  nml.  at   tin-  Revolution,  a  lawless 

limit  broke  in  ami  (tripped  tin-  church  of  all  its  in  - 
ternal  decoration*.  but,  "  fanatical  fury  and  politick] 
apostasy  went  further.  They  violated  tin-  - 
habitations  of  tin'  dead  ;  they  profaned  tin-  sepalchre 
of  their  kmj<  tiny  outraged  lU  sanctity  by  tearing 
oj>en  the  coffins  that  contained  the  mouldering  ashes 
of  Jutnes  tin-  Fifth,  of  Magdalen  of  Fran. .-,  Iiis  first 
queen,  of  the  Bar)  of  Darnley.  OMt  their  monarch, 
and  others  who  had  held  the  BatttWi  seeptre. 
They  sold  the  lead  of  whieh  the  collins  were  made. 
and  left  the  bodies  exposed, — an  unseemly  spectacle, 
and  the  degrading  memorial  of  popular  frenzy." 

'lhe  wall-  of  the  ehapcl,  wliii  h  had  withstood  their 
fury,  wen1  thrown  down  by  the  tmskilfulncss  of  an 
architect.  An  architect  and  a  mason  were  consulted 
on  the  occasion  of  repairing  it,  and  it  was  agreed  mi 
between  them  to  place  on  it  a  roof  composed  of  flag- 
stones, instead  of  one  of  slate.  The  walls,  whieh  were  at 
least  six  hundred  years  old.  were  unable  to  support  so 
heavy  a  weight,  and  although  they  did  not  give  way 
at  once,  in  ten  year-  the  whole  came  to  the  ground  | 
the  roof  was  built  in  1758,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 17(8,  the  church  fell. 


In  the  belfry  of  the  chureh  is  a  marble  monument 
and  statue  of  Robert  Lord  Bellhaven,  who  died  in 
1639.  Burnet  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  this 
nobleman  : 

Chart**  the  First,  ill  the  third  year  of  his  Nim,  sent  the 

Bar)  el  Nithsdals  into  Scotland,  with  n  power  to  take  the 

surrender  of  nil  cliunh-lauds.  unci  to  ussure  those  who 
readily  surrendered,  that  the  tang  would  lake  it  kindly  and 
uso  t hem  well,  but  that  ho  would  proceed  with  all  rigour 
against  those  who  would  not  submit  their  rights  to  his 
disposal. 

Upon  his  coming  down,  those  who  were  most  concerned 
in  such  grants  met  at  Edinburgh,  and  agreed  that  when 
they  were  called  together,  if  no  other  argument  did  prevai. 
to  make  the  Karl  0?  Nilhsdale  desist,  they  would  I'all  U|kui 
him  and  all  his  parW,  in  the  old  Scottish  manner,  and 
knock  them  on  the  bead.  Primrose  told  me,  one  of  these 
lords,  Uellhavin,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  who  wsj  blind, 
hid  them  sit  him  by  one  of  the  parly,  and  he  would  make 
sure  of  one:  so  he  was  set  next  to  the  Karl  of  DuO 
lie  was  all  the  while  holding  him  fast;  and  when  the  other 
asked  him  what  be  meant  by  that  r  be  said,  ever  lines  lhe 
blindness  was  come  on  him  lie  was  in  such  fear  of  Hilling, 
that  he  could  not  help  holding  fast  to  those  who  wire  next 
to  him.  He  had  all  the  while  a  poniard  in  his  other 
hand,  with  which  he  had  certainly  stabbed  Dumfries  if  any 
disorder  had  happened. 


TAUT   or    Tlir.    BEMAIXS  Or    llol.vnoon   ciiapki.,    V,  B, 
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AGRICULTURE   AND   HAR\ 

iLY. 


Am  Js 


u, 

j  wave  ihc  guftko  !■■ 

..ler*  pour. 
ihc  thowcr.— Hoxxa'a  Odyuty. 


Sicily,  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  the  Med.- 
ncan.  hat.  in  all  ages,  been  remarkable  fur  iU 
natural  beauties,  and  the  productiveness  af  its  toil, 
e  advantages,  joined  to  those  arising  from  its 
local  jM>sitioii.  have  rendered  it  a  very  desln 
of  possession  iu  the  eyes  of  the  various  nations  which, 
nt  different  times,  have  exercised  an  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Several  before  the  Chi 

era,    its  surface  was  thickly   planted  with  OOMMM 
from  Greece,  which,  in  the   lap-.-   of  time,  came  to 
rival   the   mother  country  in  wealth,  power,  an 
fincment.     These   in   their    decline  gav«  way   before 
the   rising  strength  of    the   Carthaginians,    and  the 

iiaginians,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  su| 
fortu  Sicily   was    the    first   territory 

which  the  Romans  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
I  i  use  the  words  af  t   first  taught   them 

"  how  excellent  a  thing  it  was  to  rule  over  foreign 
nations,  ami  gave  them  a  stepping-stone  to  African 
dominion.*'  The  produce  of  its  fertile  soil  was  sent 
in  ah  their  metropolis,  where  it  afforded 

■  of  the  population; 
,,f  r  in  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Koinaus 

which  they  oatertained, 
by  .    their   "  granary."      Another 

appellation,  eqe/ell)  recorded  )>y  Cicero  ; 

hat  Cate  the  Wise  calM  it  the  htore-housc 
(or,  literally,  the  puntry,)  of  the  Repoblic,  and  the 
nurse  of  the  Roman  people.  The  orator  adds,  that 
their  ancestors  had  found  in  it  a  treasury  too,  tor, 
that  during  the  ar<l  al  War,  which  convulsed 

Italy  for  two  years,  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  cen- 
tury before  the  Ch  ily  had  not  only  ted, 
but  clothed  and  armed  I  ipe,  without  entailing 
any  expense  upon  the  Republic. 

The  interior  aj  the  island  presents  a  very  varied 
surface  (  hills  which  often  rise  into  lofty  mountains, 
and  valleys  often  spreading  into  wide  plains  of  exu- 
berant fertility,  are  its  priucipal  features.  The  tra-. 
vcller,  Undone,  in  describing  his  journey  across  the 
island,  loudly  extols  its  scenery. 

The  bssuty  and  richness  of  the  country  (ho  says)  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  we  advanced.  The  mountains, 
although  of  a  great  height,  are  covered  to  the  very  summit 
with  tne  richest  pasture.  The  grass  in  the  valleys  is 
already  burnt  up,  so  that  the  flocks  are  all  upon  the 
tains.  The  gradual  separation  of  heat  and  oold  is  very 
!e  on  taking  a  view  of  them.  The  vulleys  look  brown 
and  scorched,  and  the  foot  of  lbs  mountains  to  a  consider- 
able height:  it  I  ike  u  shade  of  green,  which 

Mrs    the    whole    Upper 

A  com  aro 

uxur:  Wo  were 

,  ally 

in  Knglund  or 

.  nil  the  arts  of 

;   re   the    •  ndinnti  can 

give   it  11  furrow,  and   gathers   in  with   a 

most  luxii!  !      what  pur- 

• — onl)  to  lio  a  dead  weight  npsn 

. 

nnot  pay  oxorbilantly  lor  it  into 


grows   dark. 
regions;  howevs 
by  no  moans  so 
amazed  at  the 

nor  to  anytl 
Holland,  where 


Th-  ■  on- 

ducted  with  very  little  skill.     The   implements  .1 
display  th  -»  of  antiquity  much   more   tlum 

•    our 


otch  and  English  ploughs,  those  of  the  Italians 
main  as  rude  in  their  oonstructiui 
In   the   days   of  the    poet    of  the   Georg 
S  cilian  plough  consists  of  a  shaft,  ah, mt  eleven 
D    length,   to    one    end    of  which   the    oxen 
attached  hy  means  of  an  uwkward   collar,   wbili 
other  end  is  mortised  obliquely  into  another 
limber,  about  five  feet  long,  the  bwer  portion  ol 

heing    sharp,    in    order    to    penetrate,    or,    as    Sin 

says,  t..  Borates]  the  ground,  and  the  upper  servo 

a  handle  for  the    ploughman,    who,    on  account  I  I 
shortness,   bends  almost   double  while  at  work. 
end  which  enters  the  ground  is  often,  but  Hot  alwi 
shod    with   iron;    it   forms,    indeed,   a   verj   impi 
for  our  ploughshare,  "scarcely  penetri 
deeper   than  a  hog   with   his  snout.''      This   primitive 
Implement  is  subject  to  the  further  inconveniei 
which    ari-e    from    the    absence    of  B    coulter   and    a 
mould  or  earth-board  j    while  the  want  of  the  double 
handle,  which  distil-  or  modern  plough,   and 

enables  our   husbandmen   to   guide    it  with    prCCU 
renders  it  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  keep  th 
of  the  Sicilian  instrument  in  a  straight  line.     Accord- 
ing to  Captain  Smyth,  the  carts,  hoes,  and  rakes  of  the 
Sicilians  are  equally  rude  |  and  they  supply  the  pbv 
tiie  harrow  with  a  hunch  of  brambles  drawn  by  u 

Ihc  course  of  operations  in  Sicilian  husbandry  is 
thus  described  by  Simond. 

When  the  lund  ll  manured,  whndi  in  rarely  th 
yield*  v    '•,'ar'    otherwise    ones   m    thw 

thus,— first  your,  'corn  :  second  year,  fallow,  anil  I 

third,  ploughing  several  limes,  and  so 
oih    year.      Son,  Hern, He   with    I 

great   Bit*  here    for  man   and    I 

and   i*  often   eaten    raw  hy  the  former  as  wstl  as  b] 
latter.     The   land    certainly    yields  much  less  than  with 
tolerable  management  it  might. 

The  average  produce  of  corn  is  8  for  1,  in  soma 
districts  16  for  1,  uud  in  the  most  favourable  years 
perhaps  30  for  1. 

The  best  kinds  of  Sicilian  wheat  arc  two, — the 
a  long  grain,  nearly  twice  the  sjaja  of  the  common 
English  wheat,  and  which  is  generally  boiled  whole, 
as  a  substitute  for  barley  or  rice,— and  the  other,  an 
oval  soft  wheat,  yielding  a  flour  which  is  remarkably 
white,  and  employed  only  in  making  the  best  sort  of 
bread,  biscuits,  pastry,  &c.  The  harvest,  begins  in 
the  latter  end  of  June,  and  continues  through  July 
and  August.  There  ore  some  grounds,  called  ortaggi, 
which,  being  artificially  irrigated,  yield  two  sue 
crops  of  the  same  product  in  the  year,  but  they  aro 
aratively  few  and  of  small  extent.  The  primi- 
tive Roman  practice  of  treading  out  the  corn  with 
cattle  is  still  followed  in  Sicily  ;  but  the  flail  is  like- 
wise used,  as  it  also  was  in  ancient  days. 

There  Bf«  in  dilferent  parts  of  Sicily  public  maga- 
zines, in  which  corn  may  be  deposited  and  | 
for  a  considerable  time.  These  are  generally  ■ 
Nations  in  calcareous  ro.ks,  or  holes  in  the  ground, 
shaped  like  a  bottle,  walled  up  and  made  waterproof, 
their  dimensions  being  sufficient  to  allow  them  to 
contain  about  sixteen  hundred  bushels.  When  the 
sine  is  sufficiently  filled,  the  mouth  is  closed  « ith 

stone  and    plaster,  so  as  to  exclude    the  air.       B) 

is  corn  is  preserved  a  considerable  length  of  tune; 
Indued,    to  have  been   found   perf 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century.  «* 

The  magazines,   or  curicatori,   nt  the   corn-shipping 
rtaJa  ports    from  which    u 
(ported,)  arc  on  a  large  scale,    in  t 
be  d.  poMted  till  SO  opportunity  of  shipping 
„  ,,,i  Provided  il  be  of  good  qualit 

brought  in  immediately  alter  the  harvest     or  at 
;.    it  is  warchou-cd  : 
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pnins  in  bulk  after  tlirtt  period   (about  ■>  percent) 
being  sufficient  to  defray  .ill  charges.     Tin-   r 

I'nr,   or  keeper  of  tin-    ma^u/ine.    ll  '•''• 

ties   pun  bases   on  i  nge  at 

■  1 1 iile  to  the  ex- 

i.tll  in  tin-  pin  i-^il  corn.      I  In-  de| 
i-  allowed  In    ill  the  ipmiitity  which  ho  enters,  in  such 
portion*   ;n   In-   pleases;  the   whole  being  faithfully 
nil'  il  lor. 

i  matter  of  orach  astonishment  that  a  country 
like    Sieily,    upon    which    Nature    ha*    ao    prof 

In  r   bounty,  ihould  exhibit  tin-  pit  turc  of 

ml  wretchedness  that  it  i  litimi 

remained  marly  unchanged  for  a  long  timo  paat. 

done,  alter  remarking  that  the  fertility  of  many 

ol  the  plains  without  enclosure!,  without  manure,  ami 

almost    without    culture,  i-  truly  astonishing,   says, 

thai  if  the  island  were  cultivated  it  wookl  -till  h 

print,  granary  uf  I  In  like  manner   >imond 

tells  ii-  that  it  Would  -till  feed   live  times   it!  -popula- 

If  that  population  were  but  I •  - 1 r  alum-,  and  not 

kled   by  absurd   regulations,  the  natural 

bilities  of  tlw  soil  to  bad  hu-lmiuli  y. 

iilloeh  ascribes  the  backward  state  of  Sicily 

to  the  con  tc  of  depi  mil  11    -.   or  colonial  sub- 

re,  in  which  the   island  lias  been 

always  held  by  soms  one  of  the  powers  of  Bonae, 

When   the    Komaii  power   was    n\  i  rthrow  n,   Si 
eecupied  first  by  the  Saracens,  thru  by  tike  N<>r- 
»,  uml  after  them  by  the  French.     The  Sicilian 
put  a  perioil  to  the  domination  of  the  latter, 

and  a  prince  of  the  Ilou-e  of  ArtagUU  having  been 
I  to  the  throne,  the  i-lanil  hetaine,  in  course  of 
time,  a  dependency,  first  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  ami 
more  recently  of  that  of  Naples.  The  multiplied 
abuses  which  grew  up  in  Spain  under  I'Vnlinainl  the 
Catholic,  and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  line,  are 

to    have    flourished    with    equal    luxiirinm 
Sicily,  and  to  have  proved  no  less  destiv  dve  to  the 
Industry  ami  civilization  of  its  inhabitants  than  of 
those  of  Spain.     The    Ilourbon  or  Neapolitan    r 

equally   pernicious.     Brydone   ob- 
is in  the  last  century,  and  deprecated  in 
the  policy  which  couhl  Ic.ul  to  them, 
ll  •.  '  able,  (he  «;n -,l  thai  any 

erahle,  should  1 
I   I  iiit ry  that   produces    n 

n  luxury  can  di 
ing  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village 
through  which  he  passed, 

The  sight  "f  these  ]MX>r  people  has  filled  me  with  indig- 
nation.    This  village  is   surrounded   by  (ho   finest  country 

in  tb  '  there  was  naitb  r  vine  to  be  I 

in  it,  and  the  poor  inhabitants  appear  more  than  half-starved. 

Ii  want  oppressed, 
Ami  Tnidjt  llie  ii  -if  thirst." 

A  much  la»cr  traveller  (Siniond)  is  not  less  severe 
in  his  condemnation.  The  government  of  the  Island 
i-  characterized  by  him  as  uniting  In  itself  nearly  all 
the  defects,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  which 
political  institutions  are  susceptible. 

It  is  a  model  in  its  way:  we  find  here  a  system  of 
quite  barbarous,  and  the  administration  of  them  notoriously 
:t:   high   taxes   levied   arbitrarily  and  unequally :  the 
land  general!)  held  on  suck  a  tenure  a- makes  it  inalien- 
able, so  that  few  can  ever  he  proprietors;  and  fan 

church-land  at  least,  are  binding  on  the  I'.irmrr 
'i  In.-  landlord.     For  want 

nsported  from  one  part  of  tho  island  to  the  other; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  scareityand  a  ulu< 

mtly  do.  exist  at  the  s»nio  time  in  ibli< 
of  the   Island,  without  the  means  of  timely  and  el; 
ilion. 

There   arc   many    countries   of    Europe    whose    in- 

•  itfer  materially  in  consequence  of  the  bad- 

of  their  roads,   but  in   Sicily  the  evil   is  carried. 


perhaps,  •  Mrimental  than  in  any 

other,     The  diversified  character  of  the  anrface  o/ thn 
impracticable  any  system  of  comma- 
hi  whnh  ie  not  maintaininl  by  the  n, 

•kill,  uml  in  ■  lr fiance  of 
many    natural    obstacle* 
foiiml  even  between  the  principal  town 
more   sequestered   part* 

dry  season,  their  only  substitute  i*  fa  the  beds  of  the 
Jiumare,  or  naountain-torrenU.     The  late  king  is  said 
to  have  once  snade  n  tour  mum  I  the  IsJmvI 
hereditary  prime,  ami  not  only  to  have  seen  the  bad 
•late  of  the  roads,  but  to  have  met  with  an  u<  ■ . 

nilcnioiiriiig  to   surmount    the    obstacles   \> 
they  opposed  to  hie  progress.     This  bcii 
allonl   n  lit    opportunity  for  urging  the   propn-  ' 
making  some  Impr  gave  rise  u>  p. 

that  -  hi    all    quarters;    but  the    king,   i 

more  tail  at  home,  said  that  he  bad  tveeozopl 
journey,  and  others  might  do  the  same. 

•rding  to  Mr.  Maceulloch,  however,  the  grand 
impediment  against  whii  y  has  to 

ol  is  the  restriction  imposed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  the.-taplc  atudnen  of  the  island — corn;  for, 
although  the  (lilln  ulties  in  this  respect  are  not  now 

hey  arc  said  to  be 
still  such  an  to  oppose  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
.spread  of  improvement  and  the  dcvclopcmeut  of  tie- 
national  resources.  No  exportation  of  corn  can  take 
without  the  permission  of  the  real  patrimonii),  a 
royal    tribunal  which   i.s  supposed  to  take  a  yearly 

i  ut  of  the  crop  and  of  the  supply  required  to 
he  home  demand.     When  this  body  has  deter- 
mined   that  an  exportation  may  take  place,  it  issues 
its  licenses  to  export  certain   specific  quantities,  or 
as  some  say,  sells  them,  to  a  few  favoured  individuals, 
who  are  consequently  able  to  regulate  the  price;  so  that 
they,  ami  not  the  corn-growers,  nap  all  the  advantage. 
Thus,  (again  to  use  the  words  of  Simond.)  neither  scanty 
nor  plentiful  crops  affording  a  chance  of  gain,  tho  farmers 
u'od,   and  corn  i.s  frequently  scarce  in  a  country 
once   the    granary   of  Imperial    Rome,  although  its  own 
population  be  now  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  at 
that  period. 

The  same  writer  mentions  as  an  example  of  the 

minute  and  harassing  extent  to  which  the  system  of 

regulations  is  carried,  that  a  man  cannot  go  in 

or  out  of  town,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  joint  of 

without   special    permission.     The   worst  of  it 

is  that  all  this   vexation   is   gratuitous  j   for   little  or 

nothing  is  derived  from  it  ultimately,  drained  as  the 

petty  source-   of   revenue   an',  in    their  way  to   the 

nry,  by  malpractices  of  all  sort*. 

Were  tho  bounty  of  nature  not  counteracted  by  vii 
laws   and    institutions,  (is  the  opinion  expressed   by 
iloch.)    Sicily    would    undoubtedly    ho    ono   of 
richest   and    finest   of   European   countries;    all  that  she 
requires  is  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry. 
Let  hut  this  be  given  to  her,  and  in  a  few  veers  she  will 
develop  her  gi^im tie  resources,  and  elevate  Cirgvnti,  Ter- 
mini, and  Sriaccotto  a  very  high  rank  among  corn-shipping 
|H>rts. 

Our  engraving  contains  a  view  of  a  popular  festival 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Catania,  to  celebrate  at 

of  the  harvest.  "Die  principal  figure  in  the  pro 
cession  is  a  young  woman  dressed  in  white,  and  seated 
on  an  ass;  around  her  are  a  number  of  men,  sum* 
similarly  mounted,  and  some  on  foot,  bearing  small 
tntnvea.  of  corn,  in  token  of  the  hani't  which  they 
have  gathered  in.  The  scene  is  usually  enlivened  by 
the  pi  a  large  e.  of  people,  and  by 

the  accompaniment  of  mu-ic  The  I  ".-torn  is  said  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  la  regarded  by  some  as  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  festivals  of  Ceres. 

—2 
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COAL. 

Few  persons  arc  aware  of  the  remote  and  wonderful 
events  in  the  economy  of  our  planet,  ami  of  the  i  im- 
plicated applications  of  huniuii  industry  ami  science, 
which  ore  niMiKrd  in  tin  prodm  tion  of  the  Coal  that 
supplies  with  fuel  the  metropolis  ut  l'.nglund.  The 
most  early  stage  to  which  we  can  carry  buck  its 
in,  was  among  the  swamps  uml  forests  of  the 
primeval  earth,  where  it  flourished  in  the  form  ot 
gigantic  trees.  From  their  native  bed,  these  were  torn 
away,  by  the  storms  and  inundations  of  a  hot  and 
humid  climate,  and  transported  into  some  adjacent 
lake,  or  estuary,  or  sea.  Here  they  floated  on  the 
waters,  until  they  sank  saturated  to  the  bottom,  and 
being  buried  in  the  detritus  of  adjacent  lands,  bMMM 
transferred  to  a  new  estate  among  the  members  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

A  long  interment  followed,  during  which  a  course 
of  chemical  changes,  and  new  combinations  of  their 
vegetable  elements,  have  converted  them  to  the 
mineral  condition  of  coal.  By  the  elevating  force  of 
subterranean  fires,  these  beds  of  coal  have  been  up- 
lifted, from  beneath  the  waters,  to  a  new  position  in 
the  hills  and  mountains,  where  they  arc  accessible  to 
the  industry  of  man.  From  this  fourth  stage  in  its 
adventures,  our  coal  has  again  been  moved  by  the 
labours  of  the  miner,  assisted  by  the  arts  and  Mil  n 
that  have  co-operated  to  produce  the  steain-cngiue 
and  the  safety-lamp. 

Returned  once  more  to  the  light  of  day,  and  a 
second  time  committed  to  the  waters,  it  has,  by  the 
aid  of  navigation,  been  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  its 
next  and  most  considerable  change  by  fire;  a  change 
during  which  it  becomes  subservient  to  the  most  im- 
portant wants  and  conveniences  of  man.  In  this 
seventh  stage  of  its  long  eventful  history,  it  seems  to 
the  vulgar  eye  to  undergo  annihilation, — its  elements 
are,  indeed,  released  from  the  mineral  combinations 
they  have  maintained  for  ages,  but  their  apparent  de- 
struction is  only  the  commencement  of  new  succes- 
sions of  change  and  of  activity.  Set  free  from  their 
long  imprisonment,  they  returned  to  their  native 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  were  absorbed  to  take 
part  in  the  primeval  vegetation  of  the  earth.  To- 
morrow, they  may  contribute  to  the  substance  ol 
timber,  in  the  trees  of  our  existing  forests;  and 
having  for  a  while  resumed  their  place  in  the  living 
able  kingdom,  may,  ere  long,  be  applied  a  second 
time  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man.  And  when  decay 
or  fire  shall  once  more  consign  them  to  the  earth,  or 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  same  elements  will  enter  on 
some  further  department  of  their  perpetual  ministra- 
tion, in  the  economy  of  the  material  world. Buck- 

i  ami's  Bridgewater  Treatise*. 


Trkbb  it  no  greater,  at  least  no  more  palpable  and  con- 
uncmg  argument  of  tho  existence  of  a  Deity,  than  the 
admirable  art  and  wisdom  that  discovers  itself  in  the  make 
and  constitution,  the  order  and  disposition,  the  ends  and 
uses  of  all  the  parts  and  members  of  this  stately  fabric  of 
heaven  and  earth.  For  if  in  the  works  of  art, 
example,  a  curious  edifice  or  machine,  counsel,  design,  and 
direction  to  an  end,  appearing  in  the  whole  frame,  and  in  all 
the  several  pieces  of  it,  do  necessarily  infer  the  being  and 
operation  of  some  intelligent  architect  or  engineer,  why 
shall  not  also  in  tho  works  of  nature,  that  grandeur  and 
riMHtiiifiri'ii'-i-,  that  excellent  contrivance  for  beauty,  order, 
use,  8tc.,  which  is  observable  in  them,  wherein  they  do  as 
much  transcend  the  effects  of  human  art  as  infinite  power 
wisdom  exceeds  finite,  infer  the  existence  and  effi- 
ciency of  an  Omnipotent  and  Alt-wise  Creator. Kay. 


A  HANnsoMELV-BorNn  hutduH  book,  resembles  the 
ljingui  state. Observation*,  ire. 


OF  THE  EARTHENWARE   BOATS  ASCRIBED 
TO  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

.Ii  \i  n\i.  describes  the  boats  of  the  Egyptians  as  if 
they  were  earthenware.  We  ire  told  that  such 
earthenware  ships  were  used  on  the  Nile:  that  in  the 
Delta,  navigation  was  so  BMrV,  that  some  used  boats. 
of  baked  earth;  thut  surli  were  used  in  some  of  the 
other  eanals  of  Egypt  ;  and  that  they  are  called /uWc 
(painted),  beeause  these  boats  of  buked  eurth  were 
marked  with  various  colours. 

Now,  all  this  appears  \ .  ry  strange.  That  earthen- 
ware may  be  go  made  as  to  swim,  is  easily  appre- 
hended :  the  experiment  may  be  made  at  any 
table,  by  putting  one  of  the  eups  into  a  basin  of  water. 
But  that  u  bout,  of  a  size  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
Egyptians,  should  be  made  of  such  materials,  ami 
commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  Delta,  and  other  canals 
of  Egypt,  may  appear  incredible,  since  they  may  be  of 
earth  baked  or  burnt  in  the  fire,  which  must  be  done 
with  difficulty j  and  when  effected,  what  a  trifle  would 
demolish  them,  and  how  unsafe  must  be  such  a  navi- 
gation ! 

But  all  this  is  deciphered  by  modem  travellers 

for  all  that  is  meant,  is,  that  sometimes  the  Egyptians 

make  use  of  rafts,  which  arc  made  to  float,  by  empty 

Ii  of  earthenware  fastened  underneath  them. 

"  In  order  to  cross  the  Nile,"  Nordcn  tells  as,  "the 
inhabitants  have  recourse  to  the  contrivance  of  a 
float,  made  of  large  earthen  pitchers,  tied  close  ' 
thcr,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  palin-trci -  lhc 
man  that  conducts  it,  has  commonly  in  his  mouth  a 
cord,  with  which  he  fishes  as  he  passes  mi."  1  : 
are,  undoubtedly,  the  Egyptian  earthenware  boats  of 
Juvenal. 

Egmont  and  Ileyman  saw  some  small  floats,  used 
by  the  Egyptian  fishermen,  which  consisted  of  bin 
of  reeds,  floated  by  calabashes. 

The  sails  of  such  floats,  when  they  used  any.  I 
of  course  have  been  very  small,  as   Juvenal  describe  - 
them, — perhaps   nothing   more    than    their    garment 
spread   out;   and  their  oars    being  very  short,   used 
merely  to  paddle  along,  or  steer   the   float,   of  which 
Nordcn  observed  one  instance,  in  a  float  of  straw,  on 
which  two  men  were  sitting,  and  which  was  dragged 
across  the  Nile  by  a  cow, — he  that  sat  behind  sti 
with  "a  little  oar,''  by  means  of  which,  at  the 
time,  he  kept  the  balance.     Indeed,  the  om 
other  could  be  of  no  great  usujmt  in   the  main  i 
as  these   floats    must   owe    their   chief   motion   to  the 
stream |  the  paddles  might  be  useful  in  (hose  canals 
where  the  water  was  stagnant. 

The  word/>iW<c  (or  painted),  is  not  to  be  understood 
uifving  their  being  beautified  with  a  variety  of 
colours;  but  mesne,  their  being  rubbed  with  gome 
substance  that  might  fill  up  the  pores,  so  much  as  to 
prevent  the  water's  penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pitchers,  which,  if  it  did  in  a  considerable  degree, 
might  occasion  the  sinking  of  this  kind  of  vessel,  for 
the  Egyptian  earthenware  is  said  to  be  very  porous. 

'*  The  ewer,  though  made  very  clumsy,  is  one  of 
the  best  pieces  oi  earthenware  they  have  in  Egypt  j 
for  all  that  art  in  this  country  consist!  in  making 
some  vile  pots  or  dishes;  and  as  they  do  not  know 
the  use  of  varnish,  they  are,  of  const -ipicnc <■,  im  apabla 
of  making  any  work  of  that  kind,  that  does  not  leak." 
This  is  Norden's  account.  Consequently  some  of 
them  at  least,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  tier, 
must  have  been  rubbed  over  with  some  lubstani 
such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  water's  penetrating 
into  the  hollow  of  the  pitchers  in  any  great  degn 

I  bare  read  an  aecoanl  of  the  Eastern  people's 

rubbing  those   gn  at   jars,    in  which    they   keep    their 

with  inn'  and  I  should  think,  the  word 
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■  the  lower  pil 
in  the  floats  are  rend  red    ■  by  nam 

mora  baa utiful   and    costly    material.     Though 

tamlv  ihcy  might   have    mada    dm  of  aoi >i   the 

■  witli  which  they  painted  their  Uaro 

glyph 

,  it  may  be  proper  t.i  observe,  that  theac 
flouts  arc  not  constructed  to  puss   up   ami    down  the 
like  boats,  or  properly  design  il   to  carry  goods 
upon  them,  if  they  may  an  dly  be  put 

a  little  to  thai  use.  It  is  only  an  easy  way  they  have 
found  out,  of  conveying  their  eartheaware  from  Upper 

Egypt,  where  il  is  made,  to  the  lower  part-.  of  that 
Country,  where,  when  they  arm  e  at  tie-  destined 
plaee.    the    lli.at     il    taken    to    pieces,  ami    Bold    '"  the 

inhabitants. Harm  kr. 


CURIOUS  ACCOUNT  Or  A  LODGING   IN  THE  WOODS. 

Tiikhb  is  a  passago  in  tho  Travels  of  Pietro  delta  Vallo,  10 
pteturesque  that  my  readers,  possibly,  may  not  bo  displeased 

Willi  it. 

Speaking  of  his  passing  through  a  forest  or  wood  in 
Muzeiidonin.  (a  province  of  Persia,)  into  which  they  entered 
mi  the  kith  of  February,  ami  complaining  of  tho  badaeei 

and  heu\ mess  of  the  mails   tlior--.   lie    tells  us,   "  We  did   at 

length  master  then,  but  with  so  amah  difficulty,  that  we 

could   net   get    forward    above  two    league*   that  day,    and 
night   overtook   m    before  we  got   through  tho  forest.     Wo 
ivoured   to  find   somo  place  of   retreat,   in   different 
parts,  to  which  tho  barking  of  dogs,  or  the   noise  made 
by  other  animals,  scorned  to  guido  us.     But  at  last,  lading 
no  inhabited  place   near  us,  wo  passed    the  night  in   the 
I,  among  the  trees,  under  which  we  made  a  kind 
of  intrenchment  with  our  baggage,  in  a  place  where  we 
found    many    dry   leaves    that    had    fallen  fioui   the    trees. 
These  served  us  for  a  carpet  and  for   bedding  both,  without 
any  other  tent  than  the  branches  of  the  great    trees  there, 
through  which  the  moonshine  reached  us,  and  made  a  kind 
.f    pavilion  of   cloth   and  silver.     There  was   no  want  of 
Wood   tor  tho   making   a  groat   Are,  any  more  than  of  pro- 
visions for  supper,  which    wo  sent  for    from    tho   nearest 
village   in    the   forest,   seated  by  the   highway   side,  where, 
after  some  contest  with  a  people  of  a  savage  and  suspicious 
temper,    who  weie    ready  to  come    to   bloWl    with    my   DM 
leagers,   without  knowing  any    reason   why  they   sitould ; 
thev,     after    coming     to    a    right    understanding    with    us, 
-.  il,  would  have  lodged  with  us,  and  male  us 
Ills;   but  on  our  refusal,  on   account  of  the  distance  of 
iv,  the  chief  person  of  the  town,  with  the  other   prin- 

inhabitants,  came,  of  their  own  accord,  to  our  camp. 

with  good  meat  and  other  provisions,  and  spent  the 

nigh)  Willi  us  with  great  gaiety.     They  even   brought   US  a 

country  musician,  who  u-galcd  us  during  supper,   and  all 

night  long,  with  certain  forest-songs,  in  the  language  of  the 

try,  that  is,  of  Mazcndcran,  where  a  coarso  kind  of 
1\  raian  is  spoken,  sung  to  the  sound  of  a  miserable  violin, 
which  was  sulliciotilly  tiresome." Harmkr. 


l'AUSIMONY. 


WuiM  a  eetd  penury  blasts  the  abilities  of  a  nation,  and 
steals  tho  growth  of  its  active  energies,  the  ill  is  beyond  all 
calculation.  Mere  parsimony  is  not  economy,  EtpeBSS, 
and  great  expense,  may  bo  an  essential  part  in  true  eco- 
nomy. Economy  la  a  distributive  virtue,  and  consists,  not 
in  saving,  but  in  selection,  Parsimony  requires  no  provi- 
dence no  sagacity,  no  powers  of  combination,  no  compari- 
no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and  that  not  an  instinct 
of  the  nobles!  kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  in 
perfection.  The  other  economy  has  larger  views.  U  de- 
mands a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  firm,  sagacious 
mind.  It  shuts  the  door  to  impudent  importunity,  onlv  to 
open  another,  and  a  wider,  t.i  unprcsuming  merit.  If  none 
but  meritorious  or  leal  service  or  talent  were  to  bo  rewarded, 
this  nation  has  not  wanted,  and  this  nation  will  not  want, 
means  of  rewarding  all  the  service  it  will  over  receive, 
encouraging  all  the  merit  it  will  ever  produce.  No 
slate,  since  the  foundation  of  society,  has  been  impoverished 
by  that  species  of  profusion. — Bihkk. 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
No.  IX. 

Venomous  snakes  are  now  but  rarely  ■*-,„  in  Eng. 
land,   and  all   danger  from  them   nearly  at  an  end, 

there,  however,  tlwy  arc  not  wholly  .  . 
while  fan  other  parts  of  the  world  they  remain,  d 
both  Irmii  tle-ir  numbers  ami  their  venom       It  is  also 

■  tly  remarked,  that,  in  all  .  ountriea,  thorn-  r.  . 
most  abound  in  th.m,  where  the  land  is  t.,tih,  hut  un- 
peopled, and  where   tin    c  lunate  supplies  warmth    ami 
humidity.     AH  along  the  swampy  and  sedgy  banks 

of  tie'  rivers  and  lakes   ill    tin-   in'  -  ,11th 

Wale~,  then-lore,   where   the   ground  is  exposed  t 

rt'ul  rays  of  the  sun,  nml  where  m,  n  an-  hut  f.  w. 
snakea  have  been  found  in  gnatcr  Bombers j  and 
though  they  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  an 
formidable  far  their  gigantic  strength,  as  the  I 
tubs-  of  MT|K-nts  found  in  more  tropical  climates, 
they  make  up  lor  that  deli,  oik  y  by  the  deadly  nature 
of  their  venom. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  whole  tribe  is  timid  and 
fearful,  and  will,  if  pom&le,  shun  the  fa 
man;  the  danger  is,  in  stepping  upon  them  when 
they  ore  asleep,  or  otherwise  unawares,  or  when  they 
leave  their  holes  to  sun  themselves  in  tie-  grass. 
Hut  they  will  move  olf  at  the  slightest  rustling,  and 
the  lightest  tread  is  a  sufficient  warning  to  tie  m. 

The  snakes  most  commonly  seen  in  the  colony,  are 
the  diamond  make,  the  black,  the  gray,  the  brown,  or 
earth -coloured  snake,  the  whip  and  the  yellow 
snakes  *. 

The  Diamond  Snake,  which  is  the  largest  and 
the  most  beautiful,  is  not  considered  venomous 
bite.  The  largest  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen, 
was  brought  into  Sydney  by  a  wood-cutter,  and  it 
measured  rather  more  than  thirteen  inches  round  in 
the  thickest  part,  and  between  twelve  and  thirl 
feet  in  length.  The  man  told  me  he  hail  found  it 
.sleeping,  or  in  a  torpid  state,  and  killed  it  with  his 
axe;  for,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  larger  kind  tf 
snakes,  after  they  have  satisfied  their  rapacity,  and 
gorged  themselves  until  their  bodies  are  distended 
with  food,  become  torpid,  and  may  he  approached 
and  destroyed  with  safety.  Befog  patient  of  hungi  i 
to  a  surprising  degree,  whenever  they  seize  and 
swallow  their  prey,  they  seem,  like  surfeited  glut- 
unwieldy,   stupid,   helpless,   and   sleepy.     They  then 

-omr    retreat  where    they  may  lurk   fol 
days  together,  and  digest   their  meal  without  1 
disturbed.     Incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  they 
are  equally  unqualified  for  flight  or  opposition.     Such 
was  the  case  evidently  with  this  snake  when  the  man 
came   upon  it,  for  it  appeared  particularly  large  in 
one  part  of  its  body,   as   if  it  had   lately  gorged  its 
prey.     The  back  of  the  diamond  snake  is  marked  the 
whole  length  with  a  series  of  diamond-shaped  spots, 
glittering   with   various  colours,    and    touching  I 
other  at  the  points,   hence  its  name.     The   scales  on 
the  belly  arc  larger,  and  run  in  regular  rows. 

The  first  encounter  1  had  with  a  snake  of  this 
description,  was  under  peculiar  circumstances.  I 
had  fixed  my  stand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  adjusting 
an  instrument  to  take  an  observation,  when  my  man 
called  out,  "Stand  back,  sir,  a  snake;"  and  having 
moved  backward  a  few  paces,  they  pointed  under  the 
stand,  when  I  pmwliad  an  immense  snake,  snugly 
coiled   rouud  and  round.     Having  quietly   removed 

•  1  o  the  northward  of  the  colony,  where  the  climate  is  Back 
hotter,  and  the  vegetation  different.  I  have  been  told  there  »  a  greater 
variety  of  snakes,  and  much  larger  than  those  above  f  Booed:  sad 
it  is  most  probable,  that  in  the  more  tropical  regiooa  of  New  Holland, 
ooth  different  birds,  animals  and  reptile,  may  be  found,  which  art  at 
present  altogether  unknown  to  us. 
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the    instrument,  wr   rnrh    armed   on  itli    a 

tolerable  k,  ami  very  sum,  a-;  I  ima 

killed    it.      It  was   a  brilliant  creature,    U 

■     •  mpment  with  the  inti atfcffl  of  pre- 

it    "n  my  return  to  the  tent-  in  tin-  evening, 
•tit.  nnil  placed  two  flat  ami 
ill  m\il  tail  -.   it  measured  nil. 
At    night,    en   going    out    to    see    thi' 
snake,  it  was  pm« .  Mr  miild  we  find  it  after  MVI  h 
with  lighted  bark.     Nrxt  morning. 
on  throwing  my  lops  from  the 
DO    Which    I    hail    slept     during     the     night,    1 

d  my  friend  coiled  u]i  immediately  under  me, 
and,  as  it  appear.-. 1  ury  ina.  t i\  <-.  from  being  so  much 
bruised  before,  I  soon  de-patched  it.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  1  fire  was  the  cause  of  it- 

reviving,  and  moving  off.  Since  that,  I  have  awn 
numbers  of  this  sort  killed,  and  from  one  in  par- 
ticular, I  saw  a  native   take  as  much  fat,  as  a  quart 

Kl  contain)  with  which  he  afterward 
smeared  his  hair  and  body. 

The  Black  Snake  is  very  commonly  met  with,  and 
I  think  the  most  numerous  of  the  snake  tribe  in  the 
Colony.  They  vary  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length, 
are  armed  with  the  poisononi  fangs,  and  are,  altoge- 
ther most  dangerous.  A  en  \,  burnt  almost 
to  shining  charcoal,  has  often  been  taken  for  one  of 
them,  while  the  snake  itself  has  been  stepped  upon 
for  a  stick.  Some  are  marked  with  bright  nil 
stripes  on  theirsVollies,  and  others  with  a  dull  white. 
They  arc  generally  found  in  swampy  place-,  by  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  also  in  the  hollow-  of  fallen  de- 
cayed trees*,  while  the  diamond  snake*,  generally 
resort  to  dry  rocky  and  sandy  places. 

As  none  of  this  deadly  tribe  grow  to  a  great  size, 
the   longest    of  them    not    exceeding  they 

Beldam  seek  combat  with  larger  animals,  or  offend 
others  until  they  arc  first  offended,  and  rather  fly 
than  offer  to  meet  the  meanest  opposer.  If,  there- 
fore, an  unwary  traveller  suddenly  comes  upon  their 
retreat,  their  first  effort  is  to  escape,  but  if  pursued, 
or  accidentally  trodden  on,  they  then  make  a  f 
and  often  fatal  resistance.  I  have  often  seen  them 
raise  themselves  upon  the  tail,  erect  the  neck  and  head, 
which  swells,  with  rage,  to  double  the  usual  size,  and 
often  spring  at  the  object  of  attack,  and  seize  it  by 
the  nearest  limb.  The  wound  is  given,  and  the  head 
withdrawn  in  a  moment. 

In  the  county  of  Argyle  they  were  very  numerous, 
and  in  following  up  one  of  the  rivers  there,  we  killed, 
one  day,  as  many  as  thirteen,  both  brown  and  black, 
and  seldom  came  across  less  than  six  or  seven  in  a 
day.  If  disturbed  near  the  water-side,  the  black 
snakes  will  instantly  dive  into  it,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  remaining  under  water  a  considerable  time  j 
times  they  will  be  seen  to  swim  across  a  pool, 
with  their  heads  a  little  abme  the  water,  moving  their 
tails  horizontally.  Almost  all  the  ponds  and  streams 
in  Argyll' abound  with  millions  of  green  frogs,  which 
keen  up  an  incessant  croaking  or  singing  day  and 
night  |  upon  these  it  is  probable  that  the  audi 
tlu«  description   feed. 

I  was  one  day  following  a  dividing  range  of  country 
in   company  with  a   young   gentleman,   and  we  Wen 
upon  the  point  of  crossing  a  swamp,  when  a  kangaroo 
brushed  close  by  us.     My  two  dogs,  named  ■  Duke 
and  ■  Spanker, '  bolted  in  chase,  and  I  awaited,  with 
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one  of  my  men.  the   event    of  the  run.     Almost   in- 
stantly alter   the   dogs    had   stalled.    I    heard    one    ot 
them  make  a  peculiar  howl  or  shriek, — it  was  a  sound 
unnatural  for  either  man   or   dog,    anil    <  \i 
sudden  oxcesshe  terror. 

The  men  soon  after  returned,  tin-  kangaroo   baling 
escaped,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  underwood, 
when  one  of  them  informed   me   that    he    I, 
large  gray  snake  escape  under   the   tree   immed 
wh.-re  the  dog  howled,  and  that   he  thought 
had  been  bitten,  a-  he  appeared  so  stupid.     I  ti, 
back  a  few  paces,  and  observed    the    dog   lying  - 
among  the  thick  and   coarse   grass.      Having    i 
him.  he  got  up,  looked  piteously  in  my  fa. 
lowed   slowlv  after   us  while  we  were  crossing  the) 
Swamp,    which  was  about   eighty   yard-    wide.      My 
attention  was  again  directed  to  the  dog,  who  kep 
head  thrust  forward,  as   if  still-net  kcd.      1 
him  then  to  make  for  the  water,  where  he  coram, 
vomiting,  retelling  violently.      The  poor  animal 
returned    towards   us,  who    were    all    watt  i 
lie  then  opened    hi-    mouth,  extending  his  jaws 
and  I  perceived  the  tongue  to  be  much  swollen, wl 
with   the   whole   of  the    Inside   of  hi-    month,  waa 
choked  with  a  thick  and  clammy  white  foam.      I 
.1  the  dog  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  but  b 
I  could  examine  him,  the  animal   reeled   a  few 
between    u-,    like    a    drunken   man,    and   fell   i 
Fifteen  minutes  could  not  have  elap-ed  from  the  time 
I    heard   the   shriek,  and   so  virulent 
that  when  the  dog  fell,  one  could  observe  I. 
swelling;    and,    haling  made   several  ineis  ■ 
pen-knife,  about   hi-  head,  throat,   and  other  pai 
his  body,  no  blood  could  be  brought  from  him  1.     1  it 
less   than   ten    minutes    from  the  time  he  fell,  the 
body  was  in  a  orruption  and  rapid  put 

tion,  and  ho  was   buried   immediately  on  the  spot. 

The  drowsy  death,  the  starting  of  the   blood   from 
every    pore,    the    insatiable    and    burning    thirst,    the 
melting  down  of  the  solid  ma.--  of  the  whole  fori 
one   sudden    mass   of  putrefaction,  were  horri1 
witness  in  this  instance  of  the  dog.      But   how 
this  horror  be  redoubled   to  witness  the  effect 
venom  upon  a  human  being! 

The  Gray  and  the  Brown  Snakes,  which  are  also  nu- 
merous, are  found  near  the  river-banks,  and  -one 
on  open  plains.    They,  too,  are  said  by  the  nat 
deadly  in  their  bite.    The  Whip  Snake,  which  is 
means  so  common  as  either  of  the  bcfore-montiont 
mostly  found  in  barren  sandy  places.      I  have  never 
seen  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  sort  ;  t! 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  native,  who  remarked,  "  'I 

iat  fellow,  that  bite  you,  tumble  down  <■ 
It  was  sunning  itself  on  a  patch  of  white  sand. 
the  root  of  a  -mall  rotten  tree  ;  it  exactly  resembled 
the  thong  of  a  hunting-whip,  and  it-  length  i 
haie  been  rather  more  than  four  feet.  Hit  i 
was  in  the  act  of  throwing  at  it,  when  the  n 
darted  off  and  no  more. 

The  Yellow  Snake,  which   emits  the    mo 
poison,  and  whose   lute   is   the    most    sudd 
is  a  horrid  and  disgusting-looking  en  It    is 

generally   about    thi  in    length 

and   tapering    as    the    Whip    Snake,    hut    thick    adlfl 
inactive,   nor  is  it   so  f<  •    other   kinds,  bill 

much  smoother.  Its  head  is  flat,  ami  1 
that  of  other  snakes,  and  the  glare  of  it 
malignant    and   deatiifnl.       I  iKable, 

from    the   others,    in   exhaling   a    strong    fcrtor,   tMM 

poo  further  examination,  I  found  the 

1 1  »  n  al> 
:  by  two»mall  punrimix,  i.,.,,  ,|   with  blood  on  mc  oaBaj 
but  inwardly  ditcolourcd  and  bluiinb. 


: 


ie; 


■gent    of  which  ii  ■ .   whun  ""'tr  it. 

.iiiinii,    in n I    uri'    generally    : 

. 1 1 i-lk    lOlll .       1  III!    only 

v  told  roe  by   Mi    Hamilton  1 1  urn. .  who,  when 

on  In.-*  expedition  Uj  Port  Philip  from  Luke  (ieorge, 

one  nl  through  the  bile   of  PM  of 

.       II    hail  hh 

ink  ,   tin-  animal  wus  -looping  for  that  pur- 
uinii  hi-  saw  tin-  Vi-Hj.v  Snake  wad 

Mtr  iii.  i,,,i-i  hy  the  nostril,   'l hi-  bane  in 
>g  backward  with   fright  ,   but  although  .Mr. 
Ilium   lo -i  mi  time  in  -  th«-  part  btttei 

,,n  In  rami-  affected  with  tin-  n  mint 

ml  died  within  twenty  mum' 

ile  nl'  the  MiaUi-s  here  described  b 
hi   to  me  by  the  natives  as   being  mod 
lly    in    tlu-ir    bite,   anil    many    proof*,   no   doubt, 
uf  the  deadly  nature  of  tin-  venom  i>t'  each.     It 
ore  than   probable,   that  many,   very  many  men, 
i  destroyed  by  them  in  the  buah  unknown 
and  unheard    of;  ami   it    i>  well  known,  that   both 
ami  sheep  have  been   frequently  found   I 
i    through    the    hit,-    ut    tome  I'lii-ri-   are 

in  the  colony,  whi  have 

,1.  alter  being  bitten   bj  take, 

hut  owing  entirely  in  the  Immediate  aadatani 
-,    ami   tin-    application    of    proper   remi 
though  in  all  oaaea  the  lymptoana  attending  tin-  poison 
Ives  in  a  most  alarming  degree.     The 
best  method  is,  in  the  absence  of  medical  a 
first  in  bandage  very  tightly  both  alum-  and  below 
tin-  part  bitten  ;  then,  pinching  up  tin'  flesh  where  the 
and  drawing   it  Ottt   as   muck  as  pus- 
.  in  cut   tin-   part  clean  away  with  a  knife.    After 
thia  a  native  would  auck  the  wound,  but  If  there  was 

mi  or  '.    tin-  hist  thin.;    is  tu  bathe  the  wound 

itantly  with  water.      Even,  however,  it'  all  this 

done,    ami    that    quickly,    a    person    by  himself 
would   have  but  a   poor  chance,   lor  drowsiness  and 
on   come  on,  which  quickly  terminate 
in  the  sleep  of  death. 

A  remarkable   instance  took   place   in  tin-  ("aperies) 

t,   while  I  happened  to  be  encamped  in  that 

neighbourhood.     A  shepherd-boy,  wandering  by  the' 

of  a  brook,    near  h  I  farm,   perceived  a 

lamb,      partly    in     the    water;     he    prod 
to  pull  it  out.      On   so  doing,   a   black  snake   caught 
him    by  the    finger,    but    on   withdrawing   his  hand  it 

'.    oil.      The  boy  ran  oil    to  his  master,  who   hap- 

il  to  be  near,  and  told  what  had  happened.  He 
instantly  bound  the  boy  '■  tinker,  and  cut  oil  the  part 

n,  but  hud  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the  unfavour- 
able symptoms  commenced:  the  boy  was  perfectly 
overcome  with  drov  and  giddy,  and 

his  eyes  looked  red  and  fiery.      Some  internal  remedy 
was  then  administered,  but  the  boy  continued  in  this 

ndition  for  more  than  twenty-four  h 
during  which  time  he  was  incessantly  watched  by  Ins 
Iter,    who  would  not  allow  him   to   rest,    but  kept 

•  .nit  1  y  moving  him  about  and  shaking  him.  until 
the.  violent  symptoms  had  abated,  W,  R.  ('• 


Ktkky  Christina  Church  la  a  society  :  no  - 
in  an 

,  l  ii  ii  it-  u  i ;    no  government  oan   stand 

will, nut    correspondent    obligations   lu   submit    thereto. 

Bauuow. 


Mtcaoacopic  wonder  or  ikutiox. 

'•tonally     prodigious 

,«■%» ;    i|,e 

u-  estimated  (rate  the  rasa"  tiut  BeUan  atAeetaa  .......  :• 

than  an   ounce   slid   a  half  of  stone   Pallid   tit   i 
oiu,  in  Tusruuy,  IO,4S4  micro*!'". 

was  eoaa posed  of  frsgmeui. 
note  •pine*  uf  -  ,  my  ealsaraoas 

i  M  several  species  of  these  shells,  four  ur  five   hundred 

<  arccly  wi 

nay  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  inincnw  i 
bers  of  tiiem   |  ,  i ncit  hole*  have 

lifts,   like  our  \  ..)  to 

itli  tllpt  In 
lies*  towards  which  we  are  thus 

uincs  of  creation. — Bucxlani, 
u-ulcr  I'rcutitet. 


WaiTTBN   IN   K  SICK   (II  AM  HER. 

'I'm  »r,  in  that  bed  ao  closely  curtained  round, 
i  to  a  sliude,  and  wan  with  slow  decay, 
<  >h,  hushed  be  every  sound  I 
may  wu  breathe  llio  suiduiglil  hour*  away. 

11  ho  sleeps.     May  heavenly  dream* 

I.Ull^  o'i 

Till  through  U><  pane  tin-  n 

And  on  tlto  hearth  the  gununeriiig  nisi, 


i.ocki:  s    OPINION    OF   Tin:    OOSPEIt, 
Tux  Gospel  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  Reason 

the  inquiry,  since  she  ma)  And  I 
dutj  ,r  tn   Revelation  than   in  herself. — 

to  Motrin  us. 


TIIK   TWO-TOED   SLOTH,  (Bradypus  didactytus.) 
Tan    Sloth,    according    to    the   arrangement   of   the 
Huron  Cuvier,  belongs  to   that  order  of  quadruped* 
called  Edentata  (toothless);    not  that  thia  animal  ia 

without  teeth,  but  that  it  is  deficient  in   cutting-teeth, 
the  front  of  the  jaws  being  bare. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  animal,  both  na' 
of    South    America  |     namely,    the    three-toed    sloth, 
(Bradypus  tridactylus,)   and  the  species  with  two  toes, 

tented  in  the  engraving,  of  which  wo  have  a  i. 
excellent  description  in  Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South 
America,   which    corrects   the    endless  errors  of  natii- 

-,    with   respect    la  its   natural    history,— • 
which  have   been    continued   even  to  the  pn 
The  following  account  of  the  animal  is  abridged  (rvm 
the  spirited  narrative  of  this  traveller  :  — 

Those  who  h.ne  written  on   this   singular  animal,  have 

remarked  thai  he  is  in  a  perpetual  st.. 

-  in  his  m- 
;  ami  that  as  soon  as  be  ba*  consumed  all 
of  the  tree  upon  which  ho  bad  mounted, 
up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  then  falls  to  the  ground.   This 
is  not  the  , 

It   the  naturalist*  who  have  written  the  history  of  the 
into  the  wild*   in  order  to  examine  his 
baunl  drawn  the  fore- 

going eonoloaioi  learned  thai,  th 

nil  other  quadrui 

lMa  rule,   and  that  his 
history  must  lie  written  while  he  is  in  the  ' 

ular  creature  is  destined  by  Nature  to  be  pro- 
duced, to  live,  and  to  die,  ill  the  trues.     He  is  a  scarci 
ry  animal,  and  being  good  food,  is   never  allow. 

lie  inhabit*  remote  and    gloomy    forest*,  where 
snake*  take  up  their  abode,  and  where  cruelly-stinging  ant* 
imps,  and  innumerable  laMm]   shrubs 
and  bushes,  obstruct  the  steps  ot 

It  mostlv  happen*  that   Indians    and    Negroes  are  the 

.bite  man, 

•  '.  that  the  erroneous  accounts  we 

have  hitherto  had  of  the  Sloth  have  not  been  penned  with 

ghtest  intention  to  mislead  the  ■■  ve  him  an 

rated  history,  but  that  these  errors  have  naturally 

arisen,  by  examining  the  Sloth  in  those  places  where  Nature 

icver  intended  that  he  should  be  exhibited. 
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11.-.  fore-legs,  or,  more  correctly  spei 
apparent.)    much    too  long,  wh 


arms,  arc 


look  n 


if  lb 


i      i,  aiHl  or  too  manner  in  wnicn  incy  btv  joinoa  iu  uk* 
b -'.\  .in',,'..,:.  •..:■  1  from  toting  in  *  psrpondiealat 

tupporting  it  on  the  earth.  as  the  W! 
other  qua  lr.i|-    I  "    "   ' 

him  on  the    floor,   I 
grou:  [ranting  that  he  supported  himself  on  his 

legs,  like  other  animal*,  nevertheless,  he  would  Iw  in  pain, 
ha*  no  »ol<-»  to  his  feet,  and  his  claw*  urc  very  sharp 
ami  long,  and  curved;  »o  that  were  1  ^ported  by 

,t,  it  would  bo  by  their  extremities,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  a  man  were  to  throw  himself  on  all-fours,  and 
attempt  to  support  his  body  on   the  end*  of  his  too*  and 
:-.,— a  trying  position.     Were  the  floor  of  glos*,  orof  a 
the  Sloth  would  actually  be  quite  station- 
ary; but  as  the  g  round  is  generally  rough,  with  littll 
tubcrances  upon  it,  sueh  as  stones,  roots  of  gran,  See.,  the 
fBoth  move*  hi*  fore-leg*  in  all  direction*,  in  order  to  find 
.  hold  of;   and  when  ho  has  succeeded,  he 
himself  forward,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  travel  Ml 
but  at  the  umc  time   in  so  tanly  and  awkward  a  manner, 
n*  to  Itnillie   linn   the   name  of  Sloth.     Indeed,  his  looks 
and  gesture*  evidently  betray  his  uncomfortable  *ituation  ; 
and  as  a  sigh  every  iiow  and  then  secapss  him,  we  may 
till.,1  to  conclude  that  he  is  actually  in  pain. 
The  Sloth,   in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole  life  in  the 
tree-,  and  never  leaves  them  but  through  force  or  by  acci- 

ilent.    An  all-ruling  Proridenee  has  ordered  man  to 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  eagle  to  soar  in  the  expanse 
of  the  skies,  and  the  monkey  and  squirrel  to  inhabit  trees; 
,.1,11   ,  ;heir    relative    situations  without 

feeling  much  lnronvenienee:  but   the   Sloth  is  doomed   to 
si>end  his  whole  hie  in  the  trees,  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary not   upon  the  branches   like  the   squirrel   and  the 
monkey,  but  under  them.     He  moves  suspended  from  the 
branch;  lie  rest*  suspended  from   it;  and  lie  sleeps  sus- 
pended  from  it.     To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he  must  have  a 
very  different  frame-work,  from  that  of  any  known  quadruped, 
tningly  bungling    conformation   is   at  ones 
and   in   lieu  of  the   sloth    leading  a   painful 
nd  entailing  a  melancholy  and  miserable  existence 


on  it*  progeny,  it  is  out  fair  to  surmise  that  it  just  enjoy* 
life   a*    much    ns   any   other    animal,    and    that    it*   < 
ordinary   formation    and    singular    habits    are    but    further 
proofs   to   engage    us  to    admire    the    wonderful    vvorl, 
Uiumpotei! 

There  i*  n  singularity  in  his  hair,  different  from  that  of 
all  other  animals,  and  I  believe  hitherto  unnoticed  by 
naturalists :  it  is  thick  and  coarse  at  the  extremity,  anil 
gradually  tapers  to  the  root,  where  it  becomes  as  lino  as 
Eat  finest  spider's  wel,.  His  fur  has  so  much  the  hue  of 
the  moss  which  grows  on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  that  it 
is  very  diflioull  to  make  him  out  when  at  rest.  Then 
saving  among  the  Indians,  that  when  the  wind  blow 
Sloth  begins  to  travel:  in  eilin  weather  ho  remains  tranquil, 

probablj  not  liking  to  cling  to  the  brittle  extremity  of  the 

branches.  Km  the)  should  break  with  him  in  passing  from 
one  tree  to  another;  but  us  soon  as  the  wind  uses,  the 
branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  interwoven, 
and  then  the  sloth  seise*  hold  ol  them  and  pursue*  Ins 
journey  ill  safety.  Then  i-  seldom  an  entire  da)  of  calm 
ill  the  The    trade-wind    generally  set-,   in    about 

ten  o'clock  iii  the  morning,  and  thus  the  Sloth   i 
after  breakfast  and  get  a  considerable  way  before  dinner. 
LVal*  at  a   good  round  pace,  and  were   you  to  see  him 

tree  to  tree  a*  1  have  done,  you  would  never  think 

of  calling  him  a  Sloth. 

The  same  author,    having  captured   a   Sloth  which 

unable   to    make    any    progress    over   a   tract   ol 

sand,  where    sonic  accident  had   placed  it,  carried  the 

animal,  by  means  of  a  stick,  to  which  it  held  fast,   to 

a  neighbouring  tree,  ami  In'  thus  descril  ape; 

He    ascended   with   wonderful    rapidity,  and    in  about   a 
minute  he  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  tree      lie  now-  went 
off  iii  a  side  direction,   and  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a 
neighbouring   tree;   he   then    proceeded    towards   the   heart 
of  the  lore. t.      I    itood   looking  on;  lost   in   amazement   at 
his  singular  mode  of  progress,  I  followed   him  with  nVj 
till  the  intervening  branches  closed  in  betwixt  us,  and  then 
I  lost  sight  for  ever  of  the  two-toed  Sloth.     I  WW 
add,  that  I   never  saw  a  Sloth  take  to  his  her 
earnest;  but  the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  Blot] 
uo  heels. 
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«  v  ii:r-jvout    at  sea. 


Ha: 

Iv  tin-  first  division  tit  our  paper  on  this  subject,  wo  ex- 
plained tin;  constitution  01  OUt  atmosphere,  and  tie 
gradual  changes   which  it   is  constantly    undi 

I  or  moisture   of  tUe  air.      We 
now  proceed  to  '  ■  lic.il  phenomena  caused  by  the 

changes  alluded  to,  and  which,  l>y  their  sudden  commence- 
ment and  abrupt  n,  are  more  calculated  to  solicit 
our  attention. 

Rain.— The  immediate  cause  of  the  descent  of  rain 
from  the  atmosphere,  is  the  combination  of  two  beds  of  air 
unequal  temperatures,  and  unequally  charged 
with  vapour,  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mixed' air  bang 
below  that  which  is  competent  to  retain  the  whole  quantity 
of  vapour  in  th  '  Ite;   some  of  this  must  accord- 

ing) become  condensed,  and  will  fall  in  the  form  of  rain. 

progress  o(  the  phenomenon  has  been  thus  stated: 
"when  two  currents  of  atmospheric  air  of  different  tem- 
peratures, and  each  charged  with  vapour  up  to  the  point 

of  saturation,  are  brought  into  contact,  they  begin  to  in- 
termingle by  virtue  of  the  diffusive  tendencies  of  the  air 
and  vapour,  and  the  immediate  result  will  lx-  the  formation 
of  visible  vafowr,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  chad.  If  the  currents 
are  continuous  and  uniform,  the  clouds  soon  spread  in  all 
directions,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  hori/.on,  while  tho 
additional  moisture,  incessantly  brought  by  tho  warmer 
current,  keeps  up  ■  constant  supply  for  condensation,  and 
Vol.  IX 


producos  a  great  and  continued  deposition  of  moisture  in 
the  form  of  rain.  By, degrees  the  currents  com 
tarmingle,  and  acquire  a  uniform  temperature :  o 
then  ceases;  the  clouds  are  rc-dissolved ;  and  the  whole 
face  of  nature,  after  being  cooled  and  refreshed  by  the 
necessary  rain,  is  again  enlivened  bj  sun-shine,  and  ren 
dered  stdl  moro  agreeable  by  its  contrast  with  the  previous 

Some  part  of  the  rain  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere 
is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  chemical  action  effected 
h\  electric  agency:  a  volume  of  oxygen  gas  is  thereby 
!  to  unite  with  that  definite  proportion  of  hydrogen 
try  to  form  water,  and  a  shower  Of  ram  is  the  result, - 
it  is  moat  probable,  however,  that  this  action  takes  place 
but  rarely. 

Observation  anil  experiment,  as  well  as  a  priori  reason 
in:;,  have  proved  thai  the  former  of  these  causes  is  adequate 
ount  for  all  tho  diversity  presented  by  this  pheno- 
menon. The  very  unequal  distribution  of  water  over  the 
earth's  surface,  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
tho  constant  currents  taking  place  in  it,  both  horison- 
tally  and  vertically,  occasion  tho  great  inequality  in  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  countries,  and  at 
different  seasons.  There  are,  however,  dilliculties  which 
might  present  themselves  to  the  reception  of  this  expla- 
nation; it  might  seem,  considering  tho  constant  fluctua- 
tions in  tho  air  with  respect  to  both  the  conditions  above 
alluded  to,  that  rain  would  bo  more  constantly  falling ; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  there  are  limits  within 
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which  the  union  of  two  volume*  of  air,  of  unequal  warmth 
and  moisture,  mar  not  produce  that  depression  of  resulting 
temperature  which  i»  necessary  fbr  the  c  i 
superfluous  vapour      Sec.  ippear  sur| 

thai  the  cause  alleged  should  be  capable  of  ac  • 
those  deluge*  of  rain  whi  tries  periodi- 

cally, or  even  for  the  sudden  an 

climates,  tinea  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  vajwur  of  the  com- 
bined mass  of  air  that  is  deposited.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  the  same  as  that  we  formerly  gave,  when 
accounting  fbr  storms  of  wind,  namely,  that  it  is  hut  an 
.  niflennt  portion  both  of  surfuce  uml  qunntity,  as  re- 
gards the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  globe,  however  over- 
whelming it  appear  at  the  time  to  such  a  being  as  man. 

There  are  some  circumstances  respecting  ruin  into  which 

it  is  interesting  to  inquire  :— the  extent  of  eountiy  DTK 

which  rain  may  fall  at  one  time,  and  the  quantity  that  tails 

in  different  countries  at  i  isons,  as  well  as  the 

lions  of  this  quantity.     Ml     Howard,  tin 

rologist,  ascertained,  in  October,  1813,  that  a  rain 

winch  broke  up  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  fine  weather, 

for   several   weeks,   extended   ortt   the   greatest   part   of 

On  this  occasion,  n  current  which 

set  ever  the  Atlantic  brought  a  volume  of  saturated  air  in 

collision  with  the  south-easterly  winds  which  had  previously 

Had.     It  is  asserted  on  the  other  hand,  by  tin- 

oman,  that  during  the  great  drought  which  t 

England  in  August  and  September,  1815,  it  rained  almost 

!  'lay  in  Wales  lor  three  weeks  of  the  time.     So  also 

in    Isld,  the  central  part   of  Europe  was  suffering  from 

excessive  wet ;    the    whole  country,  from    north   to   south, 

through  which  the  Rhine  Hows,  and  a  surface   three  times 

as  broad  from  east  to  west,  was  flooded ;  dykes  were  broken, 

ges  blown  up,   crops  washed  away,  and  the  vintage 

ruined  by  want  of  sun  to  ripen  the  grapes  ;   while  for  a 

part  of  the  time,  the  north  was  suffering  from  drought,  and 

prayers  were  actually  being  simultaneously  offered  up  at 

Para  for  sun-shine,  and  at  Riga  and  Duntzic  for  rain.     In 

.  :il,  rain   is  very  partial  in  its  extent,   and  of  short 

duration ;  every  one  must  have  witnessed  tho  existence  of 

■  shower  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  him,  while  he  has 

teen  in  unelouded  sun-shine. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  (hat  falls  annually,  mid 

cssion,   at  any  one  place,  is  tolerably 

II  might  be  anticipated  from  the  regular  recur- 

atniosphcrie  changes.     The   absolute   quantities 

!  ill  at  different  places  vary,  from  absolute  and  eternal 

■lit,  which  prevails  in  a  few  spots  of  the  earth's  surface, 

■  •■  .  i  li  must  result  fiom  a  climate,  which,  in  tbj 

r,  lias   not   more  than  sixty-five   free   from 
.'•   ■.  I'rtheless,  there  .  liar  exceptions  to  this 

jo  regularity  in  and  we  will  here 

u  a  few  for  the  Inform  it  reader,. 

We  must  previously  mention  in  what  manner  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  et  any  place  is  expressed;  this  i-  by 
stating  what  depth  the  sheet  of  water  would  be  that  would 
mad,  if  it  could  bo  equally  spread  over  the  surface. 
The  mode  by  which  this  is  measured  we  shall  explain  in  a 
subsequent  paper,  when  treating  of  meteorological  in- 
struments. Thus,  if  the  annual  quantity  of  ruin  in  Britain 
is  stated  to  be  thirty  inches,  this  means  that  the  whole  rain 
alls  in  a  year,  on  an  the  surface 

.'1  to  that  uniform  depth,  and  would   amount  to 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  water  pt 

In  our  oh  a  country  the  average  qi  I  ain  for  the 

months  of  Juno  und  July  arc  2  ..  '  :  in   1810,  in  the 

latter  half  of  tho  former,  and  the  first  half  of  the  oilier 
month,  513  inches  of  rain  full.  In  1789  there  fell  ut 
Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  83J  inches  tho  average  for  that 
place  being  only  64  for  the 

Hut  the  most  striking   instances  of  deviations  from  the 
average  quantity  of  rain,  falling  in  a  limited  time,  occurred 
in  the  year  1 827.  over  many  parts  of  ihcconluu  >nt 
M.   Arago  wrote  a  brief  memoir  on   this    subject   in  the 
Annates  Je  (himic,  from  which  we  give  a  few  facts  on  that 
unimpeachable  authority.    AtGcueva 
64  inches  of  rain   fell  in  ihret  hour*:  at  Montp 
inches  feb  .  . ,,  from  tho  23rd  to  the  27th  of 

tens'  r  lies  uf  that  quantity  fell  at  that 

place  in  48  hours  only  on  tlic  2 1th  and  Mth. 

*  Influenced    l,t  our  feelings,    we  frequently  innrint  that  the 
'""»'  sty  are  more  wet,  beta 

snort  (loony  or   i  „n  an 

ataitfe,  more  rain  lalh  in  July,  sod  low  in  febiuary,  at  London, 
taao  ta  die  rest  of  lbs  year. 


The  maximum  of  rain  that  had  ever  fallen  on  a  single  day 
at  Joyeuso,  during  23  years'  observation,  had  been  fou 
be  9'8  inches,  whiofa  apparently  enormia;,  quantity  i 
the  9th  of  August,    180T;  yet,  on   the   tfth  of  October,   in 
■  '.ir  1887,  in   89    hours  only,   there  fell   at  that 

!   and    in    II    days  of  that  month,   384    inches 
altogether  fell  at  Joycuse,  being  double  the  average  quail* 

-   in  a  whole  yenr.     On   t 
Malabar,  during  fourteen   years,  the  greatest   q 
rain  that  ever  fell  in  one  day, or  in  24  hours,  Ha- 
noi being  one-fourth  so  much  as  Tell  at  Joyi  hours 
only.     The  torrent   at  Joy  ruse  was  the  result,  ns  ] 
l  a  violent  thunder-storm. 
Willi    the    exception     of    such     anomalies    as    thai 
have  just   recorded,  the  rain,  of  temperate 
generally    inferior    to    those   which    | 
io  ist    mil                               iea|    and,    in    order    I 
'  I    ■ 

to   Humboldt,   the    s<  unity  of  ruin    in  dill 

latitudes  is  as  follows;  at  the  equator,  96-0  inch 

■hes;  at  4:.\  89  Inches;  at  i.u*.  ir  - 
annual  nverage   quantity  I  :   the 

globe  may  be  stated  as  follows  :— 
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It  is  a  mortifying  oonfession  lo  make,  that  our  kl 
ledge  of  tin  ■  phenomenon  so  constantly  occurring 

in,  is  still  extremely  imperfect ;  though  the  exp] 
tiuti  we  have  before  stated  is  undoubtedly  o 
geuenil  principle,  there  arc  many  eircum-t 
the  formation  of  rain  that  are  i 
for  by  it.    Wo  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  a 
mem  of  a  few  fads  respecting  rain  that  are  inters 
without  entering  into  discussions  concerning  theii  cai 
or,  at  most,  briefly  alluding  to  tho  more  pla 

It  has  been  observed,  that  more  rain,  on  an  u\ 
on  land,  near  tho  ocean,  than  on  the  s 
accounted  fur  by  supposing  the  currents    to  bring  the  sur- 
plus of  vapour,  formed  above  the  sea,  over  the  land,  I 
tl  with  another  current  by  which  it  ms 
More  rain  falls  in  mountainous  countries  than  on  c 
sivo   plains.      Thus,   in  England  the  annual   avera) 

•.a  inches,  though  that  for  the 
only  33;    and  a   similar  inequality    i 
Irids,  not  only  in  Britain  but  other  couulri 
the  average  rain   i,  424  >"' 
03;   at  Jolmezzo,  in  Friuli,   82 
Apennines,  92,   annually,   while    that    for 
rally  is  only  35,  and  for   l'aris  only  22.     XI 

y    concur   to   pn 
The  partial  currents  that  exist   in    mountainou 

'    by  the  unequal   heating   of  large    m 
mount  of  which 

rays,  w hilu  the  other  is  in  shade.     2.  Th 
elevated   mountainous  rids 

Ig    them    to   accumulate   in   such   lot 

I  lakes  and  basins  of  water  in  the  hollo 
mountainous  districts,  which  are  sources  of  constant 
abundant  evaporation. 

The  effects  of  lofty  mountain-chains,  or  high  table! 
in  producing  the  most  striking  differei 

hey  si ipa rate,   I 
the  rains  in  each,  is  strikingly  exemplified   in   I        ' 
peninsula.     The  rainy  months  at  Bom 
October    inclusive,   while  along   the  opposi  audel 

coast  the  season,  arc  exactly  the  rove:  itly  owing 

:.il  table-land. 
Ill  South  America  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Audi 
a  similar  il.  dels,  where  the 

-    the    Pacific,   it.  -    plains  i  I 

within  the  I 

ilier  to   May,  «  '  p  of  land  tu 

.pled  friiiu  rain. 
llu.  shown  in  I 

within  a   smaller  urea,  in  Ceylon )  uue 
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tiili'  of  n  lufiv  '  in  ill*'  distru  t  of  1) 

Willi"' 

i  ,,|   Cumanaco 
leagues  from  the  | 

i  a  shower  of  rain  it  a  rare 
vherenog: 
■  •  1 1> I  bo  expected  over  llieh  un  .   »ur- 

ast  ocean,  yet  but  »  small  qua;. 
n  llui  weitern  shore-.  .  >wcn  an  frequ 

Iv  on  the  n 
Tliu  modification!  on  lliu  earth  a  surface  produced  by  the 
ii,   mutt,   in   tomo   ii 

at  hut    lulls    lit     llll 
iii  of   farwki  would   caaM  a  ditDinu 
ibly,    the   conversion  of  arable   into  pasture,   or  the 

■  •ii   affect    tlio  quantity.     It  appears 
rwitiuns,  ili.it   while    the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at 
i  .  that  at  Vivien  baa  been 
.  I  a  similar  change  appear*  to  bo  taking 
lid  other  pi  I 
When  the  power  of  the  raoon  in  causing  tide*  was  ascor- 
•   lln'  name  foroo  must  produce 
still  greater  undulatiOM  in  the   rarer    lluid  of   the  atmo- 
sphere; and  that  tlio  timos  of  comparatively  wet  or  dry 
lo  with  the  changes  of  that  luminary. 
',    however,  been  borno  out  by 
rvationa,  either    because    iho  connexion    between    the 
iii  of  the  air,  ami  its  capacity  for  moisture,  ka  net  suf- 
itly  understood,  or   thai   the   fluctuations  are  too  small 
:   nevertheless,  M.  Everest,  from  repeated 
I  diaries,  has  coma  to  tho  con- 
olusion,  th;  ills,  on  the  average,  during  the 

receding   iho   new  moon  than  during  the  rest  of 
the  lunar  month.     Hut  this  law  varies  for  dillcrent  seasons 
during  the  autumnal  mouths,  from  Augutt 
r,  it  i-  |usl  icvcrsed. 
Schiiblor,  on   (he  contrary,  inttitutod  meteorological 
cation*  at  Munich.  Stuttgard,  and  Augsburg,  taring 
npwa  ntj  five  yean,  from  which  In 

proportions.    The  number  of  rainy  days  during  the  interval 
from  iuw  to    lull  moon,   is  lo  that  during  the  latter  half  of 
;.  or,  more  briefly,  as  6  :  5  ;  and 
is  a  tolerably  regular  increase  in  the  number  of 
till  iho  full,  and  a  gradual 
diminution  from  this  till  the  new  moon  again. 

It  would  be  almost  iii  every  one'*  power  to  confirm  or 
refute  these   opposite   conclusion*  by   accurate,  but  easy, 
itinued   for   a   sufficient    period.     Wo  be- 
that  as  yet  the  observations  on  which  the  dedu. 
lunded,  are   not  numerous  enough  to  warrant 
justness,   and   that  we  aro   far    from   knowing   what 

ill)  ex ittt  between  barometric  weight  of  the 
ohei'o  and  the  phenomenon  of  raiu. 
In  perpendicular  coluiuu  of  the  atmosphere, 

the  quantity  of  rain   that   falls   increases   as    it    approaches 
i  counted  for  by  tnppeaiBw,  that 
i,  in  descending  through  warmer  strata  of  I 
air  in  otistaul  accession*  of  wulcr  ; 

the  oondeiisation  it  p  its  own  lowet  temperature, 

or,  in  short,  that  each  drop  of  ram  increases  in  size,  much 
in  the  same  waj  a  snow-hall  is  increased  by  rolling  in  snow, 

■w. — If  a  quantity  of  water,  floating  in  the  air  in  tho 

■1  form  of  visible  mist  ur  cloud,  be  suddenly  ex- 

.easo  of  temperature,  under  circum- 

iob   prevent  the  minute  particles  coalescing  into 

rain-drops,    they  are  congealed,  and  assumo  the  form  of 

l 

When  examined  with'n  magnifying  glass,  snow  is  found 

tist  of  minute,  separate,  regular  crystals  of  ice,  pre- 

ng  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  though  general!) 

us  of  a  hexagon :  those   most   com- 
monly met  with  arc  like  stars  of  six  rays,  each  ray  being 
branched  or  ornamented  with  ramifications  j  a  great  many 
of  these  are   shown   in   the  engraving  at  page   88,   of  the 
ut   volume.       It    is.    however,    onlv    during  the  in- 
cold,  and  in  the  tranquil  atm  f  t be  polar 
os,  that  inow-flakea  present  such  perfect  regular 

•     an  but  rarerj  b*  ohsorwsl  in  the  tero- 
■  glebe,  where  the  inequality,  in 
'are.  of  th  strata  of  air  through  which 

the   mow  descends,  portly  dissolves  tho  Hakes,  whilo  the 


agitation*  they  are  exposed  to  by  eurren'a,  destiny  their 
In  the  polar  regions  soow,  when 
iiwl  very  different  Tn  its  appearance  to  tbat'we 
are  accustomed  to  in  our  moist  dim  • 

i  wind,  whi  -  iver  a  field  of  soow,  tometimea 

raise*  small  masses,  which  become  rounded  by  friction, 
lie  accumulation  of  new  snow. 
Great  numbers 
of  these  bull*  are  occasionally  seen  ou  extensive  ( 
ami  their  tracks  in  the  snow,  with  which  these  are  covered, 
may  be  traced  for  sumo  distance  in  the  directum  of  the 
wind. 

m  haa  been  observed   occasionally  to  be  distinctly 
was  noticed  in  March.  1*13,  by  sumo 
persons  on  Loehawe,  in  Argyloshire,  when  the  l.ght  was  so 
great  as  to  make  the  I  the  snow  fall  seem  to 

light  which  is   given  out  by  snow  at 
nigh'  I  ry  one,  though  in  a 

less  striking  degl 

Great  benefit  is  derived  from  snow,  by  the  protection  it 
afford*  to  vegetation  from  tho  effects  of  severe  cold ;  but 
for  the  snow  tho  polar  regions  would  be  equally  uninl 
ablo  by  man  or  animal,  fur  vegetation  would  bo  utterly 
destroyed.  In  theso  inhospitable  regions  snow  also  serves 
tho  purpose  of  a  material  for  building,  and  is  employed  by 
tho  Ksipuuiaux  for  constructing  their  winter-but**. 

Tho  fatal  effects  of  a  snow-storm,  to  traveller*  overtaken 
by  it  in  mountainous  districts,  has  been  frequently  end  elo- 
quently described  t,  and  even  in  our  country,  where  every 
convenience  for  journeying  is  afforded  by  excellent  roads,  the 
obstructions  occasioned  by  heavy  snow-drifts  are  occasion- 
ally productive  of  some  inc.  It  however  rarely 
happens  that  lives  aro  lost  from  this  cause  in  England, 
while  we  enjoy  not  only  The  beneficial  elicits,  but  tho  beau 
Ul'ui  ap|ieaiaiiee  of  a  landscape  clothed  in  snow. 

Thick  clouds  ascend,  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluxe  lies,  to  snow  concealed. 
.  ■  thev  roll  ihsii  fleecy  world  along. 

i  tin  the  gathered  storm. 

the  wtnteninc  shower  descend*, 
rill  at  lastthr 
mil  wide,  and  fiat,  oaauain*  the  day 
Will  dstdaesth 

..  winter  robe  of  purest  while: 

where  the  new  snow  roella 
A  Ion.; 

How  their  hoar  head  ;  and  ere  the  languid 
K.iint,  from  the  west,  emits  his  evetun<  ray, 
faith's  universal  face,  deep  bid  and  dull, 
I  wids  dauhug  wast*  that  baric*  wide 
'I  he  null, si.f  lo.ui 

Hail  consists  of  rain-drops  frozen  into  ico,  by  pasting 
through  a  stratum  of  air  <  ler  than  th 

which  lh>)  fere  formed;  hut  hail  is  one  of  those  pheno- 
mena in  the  production  of  which  electric  agency  is  imme- 
diately concerned,  an<l  itioinalies 
that  cannot  bo  uiuh  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  branch  a  that  treats  of  that 
power.  The  first  reiuarka  •  attending  bad 
is,  that  it  occurs  commonly  in  Spring  or  Summer,  and  but 

is  tho  largo  size  that 

ues   attail  tcecding    that  of  any  of  tho 

- ;  a  third,  that   hail-storms  rarely  occur 

Dight-tiate,  and  are  limited  in  their  extent, 
But  it  is  not  in  England  that  the  phenomenon  of  hail 
can  lie  studied  in  all  its  varieties.  Serious  as  aro  tho 
injuries  occasionally  done  to  our  crops,  to  our  green-houses, 
and  sky-lights  by  hail-etonns,  vet  they  are  trilling  to  those 
experienced  frequently  on  the  continent,  especially  in  cer- 
tain districts;  some  ports  of  1  r  example,  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  tho  ktni  from  tho 
ravages  committed  on  tho  crops  and  vines  bj  oc.tr.. 
storms  of  hail,  which,  in  a  few  minutes  frustrate  the  labours 
of  months,  or  even  years. 

In  .Inly,  1 788,  a  considerable  portion  of  France  was  deso- 
lated by  a  storm  of  hail  and  rain;  it  com  i  the 
south-west,  and  travelled  in  a  north-easterly  direction  in  two 
parallel   hands  of  four  and  two  leagues  in    breadth,   and 

two  hundred  in  length.     The  intermediate  apace,  of 
about  live  leagues  in  width,  was  deluged  with  n 

meudous  storm  was  ushered  iu  by  a  dreadful 
and  almost  total  dark:  h  suddenly  overspread  the 

whole  country  ;  in  a  single  hour  tho  wbolc  fa. 

hanged,  that  no  person  who  could  have  slept 

*  .Saturday  M««w«i«*,  Vol.  IU.  p.  *». 

t  Ibid,  \  ^6. 
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ing  the  tempest,  wou.d  have  belirved  hinitSclf  In  the  samo 
pa<t  0/  the  world  when  ho  asrol  id  of  the  bloom  of 

summer,  and  the  rick  prospects  of  autumn,  which  were  just 
before  i)>.  1  beautiful 

country,  it  now  pre*  '.reary  aspect  of  rioter.    The 

lull  was  changed  into  a  mora**.  ling   oorn  I 

into  a  qu..  •  ir  branebc* 

bruised,  and  fruit  trees  ofrun  km  ;  I.    The  hail 

lay  in  bra  pa,  unmclted,  like  pile*  of  broken  ice. 
robust  forest-trees  » *  la  of  withstanding  the  Airy 

of  the  tempest,— a  large  wood  of  chestnuts,  in  particular, 
was  to  much  damaged,  that   it  presented   little  mora  than 
bare  and  naked  trunks;  the  vines  were  to  battered,  thai 
four  rears  elapsed  before  they  were  again  produetiw 
the  sixty -six  parishes  of  one  district.  three 

were  entirely  desolated,  and  of  the  rest,  some  lost  two-thirds, 
and  others,  half  their  harvest.*'    M.  Arago  has  calculated  that 
the  damage  done  in  1039  parishes  amounted  t 
franc*,  or  nearly  Xl.000.00u  sterling. 

Tins  remarkable  storm  moved  in  its  course  :it  the  1 
uniform  rate  of  sixteen  ami  a  ■ 
that  of  the  two  bands  was  equal.     The  western 
meneed  bailing  at  '1 

in  the  morning,  and  at   Flushing,  in   Brabant,  at  hal 
line;  the  eastern   reached  Utrecht   at   half-peat    two.     The 
average  duration  of  the  hail  at  the  different  places  it  visited, 
was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

The  sudden  depression  of  temperature  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  hail,  can  only  he  accounted  for  by  electric 
agency,  and,  accordingly,  this  is  always  manifested  111 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hail  frequently  falls  during 
thunderstorms,  and  even  when  the  electric  fluid  is  not  por- 
I,  the  contrary  currents,  the  rapid  motions  of  the 
clouds,  and  other  circumstances,  indicate  its  presence.  An 
attempt  has  consequently  been  made  in  Switzerland,  and 
those  parts  of  Franco  especially  liable  to  devastation,  to 
guard  again-t  the  effects  of  hail,  by  erecting  electric-con- 
ductors of  wire,  but  the  attempt  has  not  proved  as  effectual 
as  was  expected. 

Rain  generally  accompanies  hail,  the  storm  commencing 
with  the  former,  which  is  suddenly  converted  into  hail,  or 
the  reverse.  Heavy  clouds  are  observed  coming  up  with  a 
south-east  wind  and  discharging  torrents  of  rain ;  another 
mass  brought  by  a  westerly  current,  meets  the  former  with 
great  violence,  and  thunder  results ;  the  rain  ceases  and 
bounties  hail,  small  at  first,  but  rapidly  increasing  to  a  large 
aire.  Analogous  appearances  were  observed  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1814.  at  a  place  in  North  America;  a  dark  cloud 
appeared  in  the  south-west,  while  some  light  clouds 
advanced  from  the  north-cast  to  meet  them ;  the  united 
vapours  seemed  to  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  hail 
fell  in  masses  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  in  circumference, 
which  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rain.  Such  are  the  usual 
appearances  presented  by  hail-storms ;  the  most  singular 
and  interesting  variations  in  them  arising  from  the  sire  of 
the  stones,  as  they  are  called,  which  vary  from  that  of  line 
sand,  to  weighing  one  or  several  ounces  in  weight. 

A  disastrous  hail-storm  occurred  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  which  was  limited  to  a  hand 
rather  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  extended  in 
a  direction  from  nnk.  to  ssw.,  from  North  Ronaldsay 
to  the  mainland.  Out  of  this  belt  the  storm  was  uuf'elt, 
whilst  within  its  effects  were  terrible.  Many  geese  of  a 
large  flock  feeding  on  a  common,  were  killed  on  the 
and  the  rest  were  so  injured  that  they  pined  and  died 
shortly  afterwards;  great  numbers  of  starlings,  buntings, 
and  other  small  birds  were  found  killed  over  the  space,  and 
rock-pigeons,  crows,  guillemots,  and  ducks,  were  washed 
on  shore  that  had  been  killed  at  sea  by  the  hail ;  a  boy 
received  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  not  only  stupified  at  the  time,  but  some  months  elapsed 
before  he  recovered  the  effects.  Some  of  the  hail 
that  fell  on  this  occasion  weighed  nearly  eight  ounces  the 
average  weight  was  four  or  five*. 

II  enu  great  varieties  of  form  at  different  times, 

though  therroncr  which  fall  in  one  storm,  or  at  one  place, 
are  tolerably  uniform  in  figure  ;  in  such  circumstances, 
those  that  reach  the  surface  of  tho  valleys  are  larger  than 
those  that  fall  on  the  elevated  hills  or  mountains;  it  has 
been  hence  supposed  that  each  stone  in  descending  is  in- 
creased in  size  by  the  deposition  on  it  of  new  layers  of 

•  Hul-<toaei  aMDSliaies  fall  with  a  velocity  of  (evenly  feet  per  second, 
or  about  any  mile,  per  hour ;  ilw  mtmuntum  of  a  Uric-iiud  bail 
will,  such  a  velocity,  rosy  be  eaaily  believed  to  be  capable  of  enect- 
■ac  destruction  area  among  trees. 


ire  that  freeze  on  the  previously-formed  mass.     M. 
Humlmldt  observed  tan-stones  in  the  Andes,  half  an  inch 

motor,  so  decidedly  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  lee, 

that  they  might  be  separated  by  ■  blew  with  a  hammer 
\  of  wind  or  of  temporstoro  seems  to  have  verj  in 

mediate  effects  in  altering  the  form  of  hail.  M.  Adans  in 
observed,  on  the  7th  of  Jul>.  1769,  during  a  bail-storm,  that 
tho  stones  which  first  fell  were  of  a  six-sided  pyramidal 
form,  but  On  a  change  of  wind  taking  place  to  the  north- 
east, the  bail-stones  took  the  shape  ol  1  lens,  or  three-sided 

figure,  and  were  so  regular  in  their  density  ami  cleat 
that  thev  would  magnify  objects  uithout  distorting  them. 

Some  fell  at  Bonn,  in  May,  1824,  which  were  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  mid  a  half  in  diameter,  of  u  flattened  glo- 
bular form,  and  consisted  of  a  white  opaque  nucleus,  sur 
rounded  In  concentric  layers,  increasing  in  transparct 
_fco<)utsido.  Occasionally,  the  centre  of  the  bail-stom 
the  consistence  of  snow,  while  the  exterior  is  perfect  ice, 
and  generally  the  ice  of  hail-stoti  impact,  haul,  and 

it  thev  will  rebound  from  stone  pavements  without 
III  some  instances,  to  the  height  yards. 

S  'i., clinics    the    hail,    instead   of  being    of  a    rounded,  or 
regular,  figure,  appears  like  fragments  of  an  extended  plate 
been  broken  in  its  foil.    Hut  the  most  fo- 
ible circumstance  concerning  hail  was  the 
of  nuclei  of  pyrites  in  the  bail  -.tones,  in  a  crystalline  form  . 
ft  II  at  Stcrlitamark,  and  were  examined  by  a  lierlin 
professor. 

'1'he  concentric  structure  of  hail-stones  has  been  cited  in 
favour  of  an  hypothesis  concerning  their  formation,  offered 
by  the  celebrated Volta;  namely,  that  they  remain  suspended 
in   the   air    for    I  ids,    oscillating    between    clouds 

differently  charged  with  electricity.  During  this  time  thev 
rod  ive  increase  of  moisture,  till  their  weigh  1  the 

electric  attraction  :   hut  the  other  points  of  Volt.i's  theory 
were  found  incompatible  with   observation  and   analogy, 
and  it  is  now  generally  abandoned,  though  by  no  n 
disproved. 

It  thus  appears  that  dew,  hoar-frost,  rain,  snow,  ami  hail, 
arc  only  modifications  of  the  same  phenomenon — th< 
densation  of  vapour  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  produced  by 
a  reduction  of  temperature ;  and  as  this  change  may,  from 
different  cause.,  be  very  sudden,  tho  same  water  1 
from  the  air  may  assume  the  forms  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  stcct ;  a  Word  that  immediately  excites 
very  disagreeable  associations  and  reminiscences  of  tra- 
versing interminable  open  commons,  in  a  south-east  or 
easterly  wind,  with  a  fierce  driving  iloel  m  our  faces,  with  a 
light  dress,  no  cloak,  no  umbrella,  and  less  immediate  pro- 
spect of  getting  to  shelter. 

i;i:ni:uai,  oiiskrvatioxs  on  radiation-,   ami  tiih 

CONSEQUENT   CONDENSATION    or    V.W'ot  it. 

When  describing  dew  ami  hoar-frost  in  tho  preceding  Sup 

plcmcnt,  we  stated   that  we   should   defer  till   1 
general  observations  on  the  various  states  of  frozen  water 
called  hoar,  snow,  hail,  and  ice,  which  present  some  of  the 
most  curious  and  beautiful  phenomena  connected  with  our 
subject. 

it  is  when  a  reduction  of  temperature  by  radiation  cat 
the  deposited  dew  to  freeze  into  hoar-frost,   that   this  inie- 

:  subject  can  be  best  studied  ;  every  one  has  ail: 
the  appearance   of  hoar-frost,   hut   few    are   aware   that   the 
distribution  of  it  on  every  exposed  object  is  governed  h\  tba 

gular  laws.     Whenever  one  part  of  the  suite 
screened  from  a  free  exposure  to  the  sky,  that    part  will 
have  le?s  dew  deposited  on  it,  because  its   temperature  will 
not  be  so  much  lowered  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  siu  . 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  tree  will  prevent  the  grasi 
Death  from  being  dewed,  and  hence,  while  the  open   Bold  is 
of  the  purest  white  with  hoar-frost,  under  the  tree  it  will  In- 
still green.    The  same  cause,  however,  will  produce  the 
•fleets  by  much  smaller  bodies  than  a  tree :  the  intervals  of 
the  horizontal  rails  between  the  upright  ones  of  a  wooden 
fence,  will  he  more  thickly  covered  with  rime   than   tle.se 
portions  which  arc  partially  screened  by  the  upright  rails, 
and  the  lowermost  rail,  or  parts  of  rails,  will,  for  the 
reason,  be  freer  from  hoar  than  the  upper. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that   different   lurfaa 
unequal  radiating  powers,  and  will  hence  become  of  diffi 
temperatures, — that    which    is    coldest    will    condenss   and 
treeze  the  dew  into  the  largest  crystals  and  more  eopio 
ami    even    printed   letters  will   ho   sharply   marked   out 
crystals  of  n  different  size  anil  form  from  those  deposit) 
the  plain  part  of  the  paper.     This  simple  law  will  ex, 
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roo,  with  arrao&cuiNO  sxow-SToa*,  m  the  abctic  aaoioxs.    (From  Captain  Baek'i  Narratix*.) 


all  the  varieties,  in  those  respects,  presented  by  bodies  under 
lueta  circunutanoet,  and  (be  decided  effect  in  retarding 
radiation,  produced  by  apparently  slight  and  inadequate 
ibeltcr,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  plants  covered  over  at  night 
by  a  garden-mat, or  even  by  a  thin  muslin  doth.  Ii  is  incon- 
ceivable what  great  benefit!  may  bo  derived  from  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  heat,  radiation,  See., 
and  how  many  interesting  facta  may  he  accounted  for;  the 
tame  quantity  of  material  will  form  a  much  wanner  Cloth- 
ing when  made  into  a  loose  cloak,  which  docs  not  touch  the 

body,  than  if  made  into  a  tight  dross,  sitting  close  to  the 
person,  provided  the  material  be  a  good  conductor,  and  a 
i  auiutor  of  heat ;  hut  if  it  be  neither,  and  consequently 
better  adapted  lor  the  purpose  of  clothing,  it  may  afford 
more  protection  from  cold  when  closely  investing  the  body, 
than  us  a  loose  cloak. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  dew  may  be  frozen  on 
bodies; — the  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  deposited 
before  tin'  temperature  is  sufficiently  reduced  to  freeze  it; 
in  this  ease,  when  the  latter  effect  lias  been  produced,  the 
dew  will  be  converted  into  solid  ire  drops;  but  this  is  not  a 
common  occurrence,  though  it  may  he  observed  occasionally 
on  grass,  Js.c,  in  autumnal  mornings.  The  crystallization 
ol  .lew,  when  it  takes  place  gradually,  as  the  moisture  is 
depo  lie  I.  vane,  according  to  the  form  or  surface  of  the 
:  on  sharp  edges,  and  OU  BbTOUS  surfaces,  the  frozen 
moisture  is  in  the  form  of  minute  sharp  icicles,  or  spienhr ; 
stand  out  from  the  edge  at  equal  angles  to  the  adja- 
cent fiii  .s, — ami  this  is  the  commonest  form  and  strange- 

menl  :  tor  il  will  be  observed  that  more  dew  is  deposited  On 
the  edges  of  bodies  than  on  their  flat  surfaces.  The  sepa- 
rate   spicules   are  dear    and    transparent   as   ice,  but  their 

Minuteness  and  intricate  texture  cause  them  to  refract 
and  reflect  light,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  white  like 

SLOW. 

I  leaf  is  radiated  from  the  surface  of  water  as  from  any 
Other  body,  and  when  the   temperature  is   reduced   to   21°, 

ice  funis.  But,  by  a  beautiful  and  benevolent  arrange- 
ment, water  attains  its  maximum  of  density  at  a  higher 

191*),  than  that  at  which  it"  freezes  ;  till, 
fore,  the  whole  body  of  the  water  be  cooled  down  to 
the  temperature  of  39J°,'no  part  can  begin  to  freeze,  for  the 
tipper  stratum,  when  it  becomes  denser  than  those  below, 
Subsides  to  the  bottom,  and  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  portion, 
which  rises  by  its  -pontic  levity  to  the  surface,  and  under- 
goes the  same  diminution  of  heat.  When  the  whole  mass 
is  thus  cooled  down,  no  further  motion  can  take  place  among 
its  strata  from  this  cause,  and  the  surface  now  radiates  off 
more  heat  till  its  temperature  falls  to  21°:  but,  since  in  con- 
sequence, it  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  water  be- 
neath, the  frozen  part  cannot  sink,  ami  hence  the  bottom  of 
a  lake,  river,  or  DOM,  remains  liquid,  because  it  cannot  he 
cooled  down  sufficiently  to  become  ice. 

If  this  provision  had  not  been  made,  and  if  ice  had 
formed  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  surface  of  water,  il 
would  take  an  immense  time  to  thaw  agsin ;  for  the  upper 


portion,  receiving  the  solar  heat,  would  have  mr-lted,  but 
the  heat  could  not  have  descended,  water  being  a  bad  con- 
ductor, ond  all  the  ice  beneath  would  remain  solid.  Animal 
and  vegetable  life  would,  by  such  an  arrangement,  have 
been  checked,  if  not  finally  destruved. 

The  formation  of  ice  is  prevented  by  anything  that 
retards  radiation  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  pn>vi<lod  the 
absolute  temperature  of  the  air  l>e  not  below  the  froozing- 
point  by  several  degrees  ;  but  if  the  temperature  of  the  air 
be  only  a  degree  or  two  above  the  freezing-point,  then  a 
vessel  of  water  exposed  to  a  clear  sky  will  freeze  on  tin; 
surface,  or  at  so  much  of  the  surface  as  may  be  exposed  ; 
and  effects  will  be  produced  by  apparently  inudoqiinte 
-.  as  striking  as  those  we  have  mentioned  regarding 
the  formation  of  dew.  If  a  string  be  stretched  across,  and 
just  above,  water  in  an  open  vessel,  it  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  ice  beneath  it,  while  tho  rest  of  the  water  will 
freeze  at  its  surface. 

When  tho  surface  of  water  begins  to  freeze,  erystalliio- 
tion  commences  by  the  formation  of  spicultr,  like  those  of 
frozen  dew;  but  when  congelation  goes  on  rapidly,  all  trace 
of  crystalline  forms  are  lost 

THUNDER-STOnM,   mTKBKANS,   TORNADO, 
TVI'IIOON,   ETC. 

Turmoil  electric  agency  is  more  or  less  concerned  in  rvert/ 
phenomenon  of  tho  material  world,  ami  therefore  in  ill 
those  of  meteorology  which  we  have  hitherto  described  : 
yet  in  them  its  activity  is  not  so  great  as  to  manifest  itself 
directly  to  our  senses.  That  of  most  common  occurrence, 
and  observed  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  though  most 
frequent  In  warmer  latitudes,  is  the  thunder-storm. 

It  would  bo  a  difficult  question  to  solve  why  this  of  all 
others  should  excite  the  greatest  interest  in  ordinary  minds, 
an  interest  always  connected  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
apprehension  and  fear,  producing  a  sensation  of  awe,  that 
has  Caused  the  occurrence  of  a  thuuder-stoi  in  to  be  regarded 
as  a  more  immediate  manifestation  of  Divine  power  than 
almost  all  other  material  phenomena.  It  may  not  be  u 
to  remind  some  of  our  readers,  that  this  is  an  error  pro- 
ductive of  worse  than  mere  personal  anxiety.  In  the 
place,  the  mind  rightly  trained  ought  to  see  the  Divine  agency 
in  epern  event,  physical  and  moral.  The  thunder-storm 
w  hieh  rives  an  oak  of  a  thousand  \  ears'  grow  th,  topples  down 
I  church  or  a  cattle,  and  deprives  a  human  being  of  life  in 

aid,  is  not  a  whit  more  indicative  of  His 
than  the  formation  of  an  icicle  pendent  from  a  col 
The    philosopher     regards     the    lightning    and    hears    tin- 
thunder,  with  perfect  apparent  Indifference,  not.  as  is  no 
charitably  said.   localise  he  is  a  presumptuous  sceptic,  but 
because   he  Views  it   only   as  a  more  energetic   action 
natural    agent,     ceaselessly    at    work    around     him;    a  is 
awe,  his  admiration.   ■(•  excited  evarj  instant,  now  by  a 
minute  crvstal,  now  by  the  actions  of  a  microscopic  animal, 
now  by  tho  texturo  of  a  leaf,  now  by  the  .form  of  a  cloud. 
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now  by  the  articulation  of  a  limb,  now  by  tho  work  of  an 
artist,  and  be  doaa  not.  from  1  attach 

more  importance  to  that  occurrence  by  which  ha  may  be 
wjurvd,  than  r  which  he  i$  eon  iruclcd 

MM  aieiatud. 

The  bet  is,  thai  if  we  judge  of  the  di 
from  any  action, 
action  take*  place  with  I: 
it.  wc  shall  find  thai 
ui  than  11 
should    be 

and  our  nalurai  a  con- 

i,  both  111  the  niiiiiliur,  and  cxi. 

re  are   fcw  in  .  .a  In   which  we  are 

occasionally   injured,   agu  we    can    take    tuch 

-   a*  against   lightim 
beaidoa   their    own    immediate 
changes  by    wl. 

increased:  but  aa  we  can  generally  foresee  t'.tc  uppr. . 
a  thunder-storm,  so  bj  all  the   simplest  rules  we 

can  avoid  its  effect- ;  and  if  it  |>r 

»lu.  .loos,  it  in  no  mi  •eta  in  a  n  oduoe 

subsequent  evils.     A   tempest  of  win  1  may  blow  a  house 

or  a   tree   down  on  our  heads,  and  if   it   do   not,  it  may 

so  far  shake  them  that  they  may  subsequently  fall  when 

we  least  expect  it.     A  steam-boiler  may  bo  endangered, 

ifcty-valvo   may  act    tardily,   and   our   apprehension 

be    removed;     but     the    vessel,     hy    the    strain,    has    been 

weakened,  and  may  burst  by  a  leas  severe  trial  next  time 

it  i*  used,  when  we  are  not  prepared  lor  it.     There  is  no 

mical    action    of    an    analogous    kind     produced    bv 

arc  unalloyed;  it  does  not 

rostrate  our    harvests    nor  overturn   our    : 

cause  riven*  to  overllow,   nor  induce 

purifies  the  atmosphere  ami  itu parts  new  vigour  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  ill  some  mysterious  mode,  of  which  we  are, 
and  ever  shah  Ik',  utterly  ignorant,  hut  which  we  can  appre- 
ciate by  the  result.  Instead,  therefore,  of  regarding  a 
thunder-storm  as  a  visitation  and  as  a  manifestation  of  Divine 
wrath,  wo  ought,  as  rational  and  grateful  creatures,  to  hail 
it  as  a  blessing,  and  rejoice  in  its  occurrence. 

The  immediate  cause,  of  a  thunder-storm,  is  the  relative 

unequal  accumulation  of  electric  Hind   in   two   tuassoa  of 

in  the  clouds  and  the  earth  beneath;  when  1 1 1 . •  - . ■ 

•  -charged  bodies  approach    sufficiently   mar,  the 

equilibrium  is  restored  by  tho  transmission  of  a  part  of  the 

irom  the  supercharged  one.     If  some  good  conducting 

swhatincw  form   a  communication   between    the   two,   the 

balance  is  restored  silently,  hut   the  air  being  a  bad  con- 

,    tiie   electric    fluid   manifests  itself  in    its    passage 

through  it  in  the  form  of  lightning.     The  thunder  is  only 

the  result  of  the  concussion  produced  by  the  violent  rushing 

•r   of   the  Isslies  of    air  separated   by   the  passing 

fluid;  it  hears  the  same  relation  to  the  lightning  that  the 

report  of  a  gun  does  to  the  ball,  and  is  equally  innocent. 

The  rolling  of  the  thunder  is  the   effect  of  reverberation 

from   different    clouds,    or  between   the  cloud*  and   the 

earth. 

The  time  that  elapses  between  the  (lash  of  lightning 

and  the  peal  of  ihuudcr,  is  an  accurate   indication  of  the 

situation  of  the  storm ;  the   former  is  alw  it  the 

instant  of   the  discharge,   but   sound  takes  some  time  to 

If   therefore'    uioro   than    a  quarter  of   a  minute 

paaae*  before  we  bear  the  thunder,  we  may  be  certain 

nu  is  far  enough  away  to  render  us  perfectly 

secure.      If,   on   tho   other   extreme,   the   two   are   nearly 

■  ■<•  may  anticipate  the  possibility  of  mischief, 

and  should  -  or   high   buildings,   unless  they  arc 

Hut   as    thunder-storms   are 
■   accompanied   with    heavy   rain,  and   wo    naturally 
•  •  should  seek  it  in  some  low  buildin 
isolated,  on  the  lee  side  of  a  hedge,  provided  it  have  no  tall 
treo  near,  or  beat  of  all  in  a  bolo  in  a  rock  or  bank ;  and 
if,  unluckily,  the  storm  overtake  us  in  an  absolutely  I 
plain,  offering  no  shelter  of  any  kind,  we  must   sit,   or  lie, 
•ho  ground,  and  wait  till   it   pass  over.     But  M 
n,  a  man,  even  by  standing,  becomes  an  attrac- 
•  ,r  the  fluid,  and  if  the  storm  be  over  his  head,  he  may 
very  possibly,  and  even  probably,  be  killed.     But  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances  happens  but  rarely  ;   animals 
m  fields  or  on  commons  seek  tho  shelter  of  a  tree,  ac 
frequently  killed  in  consequence.     It  may  be  further  uivii- 
tioned.  that  it  is  only  a  single  tree  or  a  lofty  buildin 
should  avoid;  in  a  wood  we  are  likely  to  be  sate,  for  if  the 


lightning  strike  a  tree  at  all,  there  is  hut  n  small  chance 
it  should  that  beneath  which  we  hive  placed  our- 

*    is    a   violent    si  nd,   which 

appears  to  be  the  result  of  direct  electric  ngenc)  :   properly 

ng,  it  is  confined  to  tropical   latitudes,  though  by 

aualoL'v  we  so  term  any  \er>  hluh  wind.  The  essential 
character  of  a  true  hurricane  is,   that  it  is  a  violent  rol 

ited   in  the   iur  i 
moves  prog!  Hut  little  is  known  ol  the  I  rue  cause 

of  this  rotation,  and  we  could  not  briefly  explain  in  this 
paper  that  little:  we  shall  simply  stale  what  has  been  oh 
served  regarding  these  stareM 

A  humc me  often  acts  ut  one.  t  extent  of  sur- 

-  much,  or  more,  as  live  hundred  miles. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  storms  generally  advance  from  the 
south-ca.t  rlh -west,     till    thov    real 

para  I  ;■  lo  the  noi  I  li 

to  the  ea.-l         I 
at  the  rate  ol    from  twelve  to  thirty  miles  mi  hour,    and  the 
total  length  passed  avi  .irately  known,  appa- 

rently   MasUM   they   diminish    in  violence,  and    extend    in 
their    influence,   till    they  lose    their  proper  charactci 
One  hurricane  of  August,    18.10,  d  in 

its  daily  progress  from  near  the  Can  ids  to  the 

coast  of  Florida,  the  <  to  the  bat 

Newfoundland,    a    distance   of    more  than  three  thou 

miles,  winch  was  passed  over  in  about  six  days;  its 
violent   duration   at  the  different   places  on    its   route 
about  twelve  hours,  but  in  many  its  whole  duration 
I'our-and-twiuty. 

ither  which  occurred   in   tho  same  month  was  t. 
for  near  twenty-five  hundred  miles;  and  a  third,  in  Ai 
1831,  which  desolated    Barbadoes  on  the  luth,  arrivi 
New  Orleans  on  the  lCth,  after  passing  over  twenty-three 
hundred  miles. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  at   any  place  over  the  greater 
]>ortion  of  the  track,   is  found  to  he  different   to  that  ■ 
progressiva  course  of  the  storm  ;  and  the   - 
wind    far  exceeds   that  which  would   bi     occasiot 
rate  of  its   progress,   which   would    not    be  product!' 
any  mischief.      It   appears    from   observation,   that   th 
whirls  round  a  vertical,  or  somewhat  inclined,  axis,  with  a 
velocity  ol' eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  per  hour  and  upv. 
this  axis  of  rotation    being    carried    forward   in    the  e 
above  mentioned. 

The  Typhoon,  or  Taufung,  of  the   Indian    Ocean,  is 
similar  to  the  hurricane  of  the  west  in  all  r 

When  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  air  is   of  comparatively 
small  diameter,  it  is  attended  with  effects  which    givi 
distinct  character      The    gyration   appears,  howi 
only  an  effect  which  always  accompanies  tho  displacement 
of  a  Huid.     The  principal  part  of  the  phenomenon  consists 
in  a  violen*.  upward  current  of  air,  excited   by  the  sudden 
rarefaction  of  some  part  of  the   superincumbent   strata. 
When  this  action  happens  at  land,  it  is  termed  a  whirlwind, 
and  it  is  often  productive  of  the  most   extensive   and 
devastations:  when  it  occurs  at  sea,  or  over  a   lake,  it  is 
called  a  water-spout. 

The  Watkr-spout  is  thus  described  by  those  who 
witnessed  it    From  a  dense  cloud  a  i  Is  in  the 

form  of  a  trumpet,  with  the  small  end  downward 
same  time,  the  surface  of  the  sea  beneath   is  agi 
whirled    round, — the    water  is  converted   into   vapour,  and 
ascends  with  a  spiral  motion,  till  a  junction  is  elicited  with 
tho  cone  proceeding  from  the  cloud;  frequently,  hove 
they  disperse  before  the  union  t  Both  no] 

diminish  towards  their  point  of  contact,  where  they  ai. 
above  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.      In  the  middle  . 
cone  forming  tho  water-spout  there  is  a  white,  tr.. 

trhiob becomes  lew  distinct  on  apj  it,  and  it 

is  then  discovered  to  bo  a  vacant  space,  in  which   n 
the   small    particles  of  water  ascend  ;    in   this,  as  w 
around  the  outer  edges  of  the  vv 
rain  precipil  In  calm 

.     .■•  the  perpendicular  in  their  motion,  but 
when  acted  on  by  wind-,   they  m 

times  thsrj  dispels    suddenly,   at  others  the)    j  a-.s  rapidly 
along  thou.  li    -ca,  and  continue  a  qua 

hour  or  more  before  tiny  disappear. 

•  Wc  ham  s  account  of  the  hurricane  from  All. 

field's  paper,  ia  Ilium's  American  ( 
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Nai 

groat  h|>|ii 

vations  on  (hem  to  bo  made.     I'  is  pi 

m  in  ley  would  not  bo  productive  of  any  »•  - 

injurj 

ia|    to   lire  out!   of  tin:    lhi| 
thorn,  which,  by  the 

Hut    as    the   water  sp  .111    is  only   moved   in 
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Whirlwind*  at  land  have  been  onlj  in  tin-  day- 

,11, 1  in  the  iumrn  ■  in  our  climates,  and  tin') 

!.   In  France,  however,  the)  hare  been 

.ml  their  .1, 

recorded,    Thi  iree,  a  great  uniformity  in 

their  aetion,  ami  tin-  tela 

!  on  tin-  SGih  of  August,  1823,  in  the  Deifthbourh 
Dreux  and  Man  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  ol 

oil,  its  when  viol 
The  morning  baa  been  very  sultry:  at  three  in  the  after- 
noar  in  the  village  of  Boneourt,  in  tin-  canton  of 
a  dense  blaok  cloud  was  observed  stretching 

West   tOWBI 

thick,  and  of  a  lurid  yellowish  1  I  rolled 

uitU — a  violent  shower  of  hail  fell  al  A  net,  Ibi 
r  minutes,  which  was  converted  into  rain  equally  Im- 

ne  time.   A  whirlwind 

irined   111  a  littl 
Ronce,  and  extended  from  tin'  earth  t"  tlie  Drst  cloud;   it 
fifty-three  habitations  at  Marchefroid  in  less  than 
a  minute,  anil  the  only  notio*  of  its  approach  was  the  Tall  of 
hail  which  preceded  it  but  a  few  seconds.    A  child  ol 

years  of  age,  who  was  in  a  court  with  its  mother,  was  killed 

on  the  spot, — a  deep  perforation  in  its  nook  was  the  only 
I  subsequently  discovered. 

A  wagon  loaded  with  grain,  and  drawn  by  thl 
was  lifted  oil'  its  wheels  and  thrown  on   the  roof  of  a  house, 

which  was  crushed  in  by  the  weight  Hie  grain  disa|  | 

entirely,  but  tin-  horses  did  not  receive  any  serious  injur) ; 
nor  did  throe  others  who  were  drawing  .1  plough  in  a  n 
bouring  field,  and  yot  the  implement  was  carried  entirely 
ro  lis  of  houses  were  swept  oil', — some  in  the 
ni  the  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which 
the  whirlwind  moved.     Trees  were  torn  up,  und  their 
trunks,  and  branches  transported   from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
■   distance  ;   some  which  were  growing  in  avail,  . 

from  four  lo  twenty   feet  from  the  ground, 
Knur  substantial  stone  walls  of  a  garden  were  thrown  down, 
outwards    front    the   area    they  enclosed,   and    the  de- 
ment of  the  slones  was    so   regular    that   they   subse- 
quently  appeared  as  if  placed  in  order  on  the  ground  ready 
for  the 

This  meteor  passed  over  a  line  of  five  leagues  in  length, 
and  the  average  breadth  of  its  course  was  from  forty  t 

I  ;   within  this  ana,  the  destruction  it  caused  w;,s  fear- 
ful :  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  the  sun  re  -appeared,  and  the 

d  by  the  ei 

On  the  36th  of  August,  IS:!6,  another  of  these  visitations 

I  dismay  in  the  arronditsement  of  Carcassonne.     The 

wnid  was  in  the  south,  and  the  heat  had   been    intolerable 

all  the  DMrning  ;  at  noon,  the  clouds  gathered  111  the  west, 
and  a  violent  wind  arose;   a  black  and  dense  cloud  appeared 
hovering  over  a   piece   of  ground   about  a   hundred   yards 
from  the  Chateau  tie  la  Cannette;   the  clouds  in  one  dircc- 
meet  with  treat  impetuosity  and  to 
ind  towards  the  earth  as  if  attracted  by  it.  The  thunder 
rolled  on  all  sides,  and  a  dull  rumbling  was  also  distin- 
guished ;  domestic  animals  tied  in  terror,  as  they  are   wont 
proach  of  any  convulsion  of  Nature.     On  a 
sudden,  a  frightful  cracking  was  heard  to  the  west,  the  air 
rushed  tumultuously  and   with   great  velocity  towards  the 
the  field,  the  concussion  was  manifested  by  a 
loud  report,  and  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  column  of 
lire*,  which,  sweeping  along  the  ground,  overturned  and 
tyed  everything  in  its  course.     A  young  man,  who  was 
111  its  route,  was  whirled  round,  carried  up  into  the  air,  and 
list  a  rock,  by  which  his   skull  was  fractured: 

*  Then  is  certainly  some  grow  exaggeration  here,  at  least,  if  not 
in  tlie  whole  account;  ret  it  It  taken  from  a  French  scieautic  work 
of  high  authority,— Dictum,  dra  Stitnct*  A'jr. 


fourteen  full  grown  sheep  were  raised  name  wsy, 

walls,   removed  enormous   rork».  ai  d  tore  up  the 
t  trees ;  it  panel 

:  out  and  1. 
It  made  its  s,  ,1 

.•cond  story  above,  • 
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1  circumference,  r 
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wind  eh 


n  ,.f  fit 
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of  which,  with  the  small  animals  living  in  them,  it  1 
and  carries  to  a  distance,  till,  the  run-- 
and  reptiles  fill  to  the  earth  again. 

There  is  one  circumstance  to  which  we  would 
leader's  attention;   that   is,  that    these  whirl* 
appear  iii  (he  day-time,  and  at  those  seasons  at  > 
prevails,  and  thai  -or,  as  We  have  1 

I,  frequentl)  rlwind.     This  « 

tu  indicate  a  con 

Uhtry  hailstorms,  which  are  al 
sudden  gusts  of  wind  the   mani! 

the  pi  a   whirlwind,   Ih 

.'.image   sufficient  to 

.  must  have  remarked,  at  eertaii 

I  suddenly  raised  in  little  vortices;  and  a 
similar  appearance  wus  observed  in   France,  in  a  field,  to 
sue  h  un  exi  ive  no  doubt  in  the  •  mind 

that  he  was  contemplating,   on  a  miniature   seule, 
might,  on  a  greater,  have  caused  destruct. 

I.UMINOIS   -METEORS. 

TtteBK  are  a  variety  of  phenomena  which  take  )>! 
;  here,  arising  from  the  modification!  which 
dergoes    in    its    passage    through    it:    and   they 
some  ol 

may  he  necessary  to  remind  the  roadcr,  I 
light  is  bent  out  of  its  straight  course 
from   one  medium  into 
that  a  ray,  when  it  undergoes  this  el 
separated  into  different  component  rays,  each  1 
our  visual  organs  the  idea  of  a  different  colour.     Of  1 
there  are  three  principal  ones,  red,  bill 
rtially  combining,  produce  the   ii 
the  spectrum. 

An  object  conveys  the  impret 
coloured,  in  consequence  of  ils  absorbin  :  -  irae 
ponent  rays,  and  only  reflecting  or  iv 
eves  which  are  calculated  to  excite  the  idea  of  th 
question. 

Thk  Halo  is  a  simple  luminous  ring,  or  circle,  sur 
ing  the  sun,  or  more  commonly  the  mi 
widths,  and  at  dilferent  angular  distances.     It  is 
by  the  interposition  of  a  mass  of  vapour,  or  ligl 
generally  frozen,  between  the  luminary  and  the  spectator. 

t  There  is  no  satisfactorily  authentic  account  of  such  th 
like  many  other  wonders,  their  occurrence  only  rc?L-  on  the  c 
of  illiterate  persons,  who  are  naturally  prone  to  exagseratioo. 

}  It  is  as  well  to  continue  the  use  of  thii  '  rm,  though  i- 
r  correct;  it  expresses  somci' 
mean  by  a  ray  U  only  the  line  in  » 
propagated  through  the  \ 
properly  that  language  which 
to  be  a  material   body  itself  in  moU. 
quence  only  of  motioni  excited  in  an  all  pervadinj  medium. 
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The  parallel  rays  from  tho  luminary,  in  approaching  the 
earth,  arc  refracted  by  (lie  drop*  of  vapour  through  which 
i  .iss,  and  arriving  at  '.  a  direction  different 

from  that  in  which  t  dlj  were  moving,  produce 

an  impression  of  light  in  a  circle  distinct  from  the  sun  or 
moon  its*!:  '  W  n  the  halo  it  a  lunar  one,  the  ring  ii 
acldom  coloured,  owing  to  the  faintness  of  lunar  light,  which, 
being  reflected,  doea  not  contain  all  the  prismatic  olc- 
ini  ntary  raya  aa  direct  aolar  light  does. 

The  angular  diatance  of  the  ring  from  tho  moon  depends 
on  the  relative  diitance  of  the  mass  of  cloud  from  tin 

Sometime*  two  rings,  or  a  double  halo,  is  seen  ;  as 
it  ia  probable  that  the  maaa  of  vapour  that  origin 
halo  ii  frozen,  or  rryatallixed,  the  different  refraction  of  the 
raya  paaaing  through  solids,  bounded  by  planes  not  parallel, 
and  the  reflection  that  takea  place  within  tho  body,  will 
produce  more  than  one  ring  of  light. 


When  the  halo  u  only  a  circular  disk  surrounding  tho 
sun  or  moon,  and  touching  it,  it  is  called  a  corona:  but 
this  ia  only  a  modification  of  the  halo,  and  frequently 
accompanies  it.  A  corona  is  always  seen  when  a  light 
cloud  passes  before  the  sun  or  moon. 

Halos  are  occasionally  produced  by  mists  or  vapours 
resting  on  the  earth,  as  has  been  proved  by  their  alternate 
appearance  and  disappearance,  when  the  spectator  has  bora 
ug  fields,  over  which  vapours  were  resting  or  not; 
nnd  in  the  case  of  a  combined  halo  and  corona,  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  is  often  caused  by  vapour  nearer  the  earth 
than  that  which  occasions  the  halo. 

In  warm  climates,  and  in  purer  atmospheres,  lunar  halos 
are  often  prismatic,  and  small  ones  have  been  seen  round 
tho  planet  Venus.  The  three  upper  figures  of  the  subjoined 
print  represent  lunar  halos  and  corona). 

*  Caver  a  piece  of  clean  glut  evenly  orcr  with  a  strong  solution 
of  alum,  and  leave  the  moisture  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  alum  will 
crystallite  on  the  flats  in  an  even  white  It  a  candle  be 

looked  at  through  this  glass,  portiooi  of  radiating  lines  will  be  Men, 
forming  concentric  luminous  rinp  round  il  I  mil  explain 

lbs  origin  and  nature  of  halos,  &c. ,  but  a>  the  cryttaii  of  alum  art 
sot  perfect,  the  rinp  will  not  b*  to  distinct  as  those  of  a  real  halo. 


Pas.hu.ia.  are  optical  phenomena,  one  or  more  images 
of  the  re.il  Mm  appearing  simultaneously  with  it,  in 

the  same  elevation ;  these  images  are  united  by  n  horizontal 
circle  of    while   light.      Sometimes   one   false   sun   onl\    is 
seen  on  one  side  of  the  true  one,  ami  having  a  cloud  lor  a 
back-ground;  occasionally  a  second  image,  fainter  than  tho 
lir-t.  will    be    sem  on    the    other    side.     The   parhelia,  or 
*,  are  frequently  tinted  with   prismatic  clours,  and 
nn  arch  of  light  proceeds  from  them,  the  circle   not   being  , 
completed;  and  when    it  is,   still  the   images   are  brighter 
and    more    tinted    than    the    rest    of    the    circumference. 
I.irv  circles  and  arcs  of  circles  accompany  the  prin 
cipal  halo,  and   the  images  nre  repeated  four,  five,  or  even 
seven  times,  but  this  complication  is  very  rare;   ligiirc- 
few  arc  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Captain  Parry,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
great  numbers  of  parhelia  in  the  arctic  regions,  found, 
from  observation,  that  the  medium  which  caused  them, 
nearer  the  spectator  than  the  appearance  of  the  images 
would  at  first  lead  ono  to  suppose.  The  images  arc  most 
brilliant,  nnd  most  frequently  occur  when  the  sun  bai 
little  altituder,  and  hence  occur  chiefly  in  winter.  They 
appear  with  the  greatest  brilliancy  soon  after  siniri-e, 
diminish  in  intensity  as  the  sun  ascends  higher,  and 
sionally  reappear  when  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon  at 
setting,  having  been  extremely  faint,  though  still  visible 
during  the  day.  These  conditions  lead  us  to  coin  hide,  thai 
they,  like  rainbows,  bales,  fcc.,  are  phenomena  of  n 
tioti,  caused  by  floating,  frozen  vapour  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  primary  simple  appearance  being,  in  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, modified  by  terminal  refraction  and  reflection  from 
fields  of  snow  or  ice. 

A  splendid  example  of  parhelia  was  seen  at  Got  ha  in  May, 
the  part  of  the  sky  in  which  the  sun  appeared,  U 
well  as  the  opposite  quarter,  was  covered  with  small  bright 
cloud*.  A  circle-  of  prismatic  colours  surrounded  the 
luminary,  a  little  out  of  this  circle,  but  at  tin-  same  height 
ns  the  sun,  two  parhelia  displayed  all  the  prismatic  colours 
with  great  brilliancy;  a  third,  less  bright,  was  observed   in 

the  circumference.    A  second  arch,  concentric  with  the 

fir^t,  but  of  double  its  radius,  was  beautifully  tinted  at  the 
highest  part,  the  lower  being  interrupted  by  the  horizon. 
Two  other  arrs,  and  an  inverted  one,  accompanied  the 
former,  also  coloured,  but  having  Ihe  linls  in  an  him  Hid 
order:  tho  whole   presented  the  most  interesting  and  beau 

tiful  appearance. 

The  late  Mr.  Tallows  witnessed  a  singular  hind  of 
parhelia  at  the  t  I       A  Horn-:  the  moment  the  lower 

limb  of  the  setting  sun  touched  the  sea- horizon,  its  image 
was  repeated  seven  times,  four  on  one,  and  three  on  I  ho 
other  side  of  Ihe  luminal  y.  These  mock-suns  were  smaller, 
and  decreased  outwardly  in  size.  Tiny  continued  \ 
till  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon  ;  just  before  that,  they 
disappeared  successively,  but  instantaneously.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  engraving. 

When  the  moon  present!  these  singular  appearances  they 
arc  called  Paraselene;  in  this  ease,  the  whole  phenomenon 
is  fainter,  hut  in  other  respects  differs  in  no  essential  par- 
ticular from  that  we  have  described. 

The  above-mentioned  phenomena  are  the  result  of  re 
fraction  by  transparent  particles  of  vajKiur,  hut  on  some 
occasions,  those  constituting  a  cloud  arc  so  arranged  ns  to 
reflect  Ihe  sun,  as  from  water;  this  appearance  is  cal! 
Antiielion.  Mr.  Howard  has  noticed  it  on  the  body  of  a 
large  cloud  of  the  cumulus  kind  opposite  the  sun;  generally 
the  Anthelion  only  presents  itself  as  a  vague  luminous 
spot  on  the  broken  surface  of  the  cloud,  but  under 
very  favourable  circumstances  it  assumes  a  sharp  circular 
outline,  anil  is  nearly  as  bright  as  the  real  luminary. 


W«  shall  describe  the  Rainbow  and  Aurora  in  a  sul.se 
qucnt  Supplement, 

♦  Th:<  fact  snows  that  refraction  u  o»e  of  the  proximate  cau«ci, 
especially  in  producing  inverted  arcs,  &c. 
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THE     STORY     OF     1HIDOLIN. 


FRIDOMN's    ARRIVAL    AT    THE    1ROH-FURXACE    IK   THE    FOREST. 


YVk  have  alluded  more  than  once,  in  the  pages  of  tin- 
Saturttay  Magazine,  to  the  spirited  etchings  of  the 
celebrated  German  artist,  Moritz  Retzsch.j  ami  in  a 
former  volume*  our  readers  will  find  a  copy,  in 
wood,  of  one  of  a  series  of  his  outlines,  illustrative 
of  Schiller's  SONG  OITBI  BILL  The  ballad  enti- 
tled Fridolin,  which  is  also  the  production  of 
Schiller,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  in  Germany,  has 
furnished  an  appropriate  theme  for  the  fertile  inven- 
tion and  technical  skill  of  the  engraver.  There  arc 
eight  plates  ;  the  scenes  which  they  represent  having 
been  so  ingeniousl)  selected,  as  to  atTord  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  story;  and  If  they  want  some  of 
that  wild  and  spirit  stirring  character  which  marks  the 
prints  of  Faust,  we  observe  a  gracefulness  and  delicacy 
of  design,  agreeing  well  with  the  subject  of  the  poem 
they  illustrate,  which  ends  happily,  by  showing,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence 
exerted  in  behalf  of  an  accused  but  innocent  per- 
son. Such,  according  to  the  old  Alsatian  tradition, 
•  Sec  Saturday  Uagauue,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  233. 

Vol.  IX. 


from  which  Schiller  is  said  to  have  taken  the  tale, 
was  the  page  Fridolin,  for  whom  the  net  was  spread 
in  vain,  and  who,  as  our  readers  will  see  in  the  pre- 
fived  engraving,  stands,  after  all  danger  was  past,  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  two  horrid  men  who  had 
been  appointed  his  murderers. 

This  legend,  which,  after  being  clothed  in  the 
poetry  of  Schiller,  was  turned  into  a  play  by  Hol- 
bein, the  director  of  the  theatre  at  Prague,  and  set 
to  music  by  Weber,  may  be  stated  in  plain  prose,  as 
follows. 

The  youthful  and  pious  page,  Fridolin,  served  with 
the  utmost  faithfulness  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Savcrn,  who,  on  their  part,  proved  that  they  were 
not  blind  to  his  good  qualities.  Hut  "who  can  stand 
before  envy  :"  The  favour  shown  by  the  noble  family 
towards  Fridolin,  for  his  zeal  in  their  service,  excited 
the  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  in  the  breast  of  Robert, 
the  Count's  huntsman,  who  sought  occasion,  not 
only  to  ruin  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  but  even 
to  destroy  his  life.     Now.  the  beautiful  and  excellent 
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Countess  of  Savern,  whom  he  attended  in  his  office 
of  a  page  more  in  the  light  of  a  relation 

than  as  one  of  tin-  household,  and  constantly  spoke 
his  praises.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the 
delight  which  the  youth  evidently  felt  in  executing 
her  commands,  became  a  ground  for  the  wily  hunts- 
man to  accuse  him  to 'the  too-credulous  Count.  The 
latter  instantly  fixing  upon  some  proofs,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  Fridolin's  offensive  regard  for  the  lady, 
and  acting  upon  the  spur  of  momentary  rage,  rode  to 
an  iron-foundry  which  belonged  to  him,  in4the  midst 
of  a  neighbouring  forest.  To  the  grim  keepers  of 
the  furnace  he  gave  this  terrible  order : — "  When 
my  messenger  shall  come,  inquiring  '  Is  the  Lord 
of  Savern' s  work  done  • '  instantly  thrust  him  into 
the  furnace,  and  let  not  a  particle  of  him  remain." 
then  returned  SO  his  castle,  and  gave  the  uncou- 
scious  Fridolin  this  unjust  and  frighttul  commission. 

But  our  page,  though  willing  to  perform  his  errand, 
had  also  another  duty  to  fulfil,  namely,  to  learn  from 
the  Countess  of  Savern  if  she  had  any  directions  for 
him  in  his  way  to  the  forest — '*  My  infant  is  danger- 
ously ill,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  attend  the  church, 
but  do  you  go  and  offer  up  prayers  for  us,  as  well  as 
yourself." 

The  bells  were  chiming  for  service  as  he  passed 
through  the  village;  and  some  of  the  choristers  being 
absent  in  consequence  of  the  harvest,  he  was  induced 
to  undertake  an  humble  jiortion  of  the  sacred  ollices, 
and  to  assist  the  clergyman  in  duly  administering 
them. 

Having  satisfactorily  fulfilled  this  important  task, 
and  waited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers,  to 
attend  upon  the  minister,  which  took  up  a  consider- 
able time,  he  proceeded  with  a  light  step  and 
cheerful  heart  to  the  forest,  where  two  ill-looking 
smiths  were  standing  before  their  forge  : 

Before  the  scorching  furnace,  reeking  stand 
The  .weary  smiths.     A  tliuiid'riiig  water-whed 
Alternately  lifts  up  the  cumh'mus  pair 
Of  roaring  bellows.    One  torments  the  coal, 
And  stirs  the  melting  ore,  till  all  resolved ; 
Then  with  vast  forceps  seizes  the  bright  mass, 
And  drags  it  glowing  to  the  anvil,     i 
Can  scarce  await  it,  so  intense  the  heat 
He  bean  it  all,  and  with  one  arm  lets  free 
The  impatient  stream ! 

Fridolin  inquired  ;  "  Is  my  lord's  work  done  ?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  fiend-like  creatures,  "  it's  all 
right,  we've  forced  him  in ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  not  much  of  him  left !" 

The  countenance  and  figure  of  the  page,  who  was 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  than 
mysterious  words,  betokened  astonishment,  un- 
mingled,  however,  with  terror*.  Nor  was  he  aware, 
until  his  return  home,  that  Robert  had  fallen  into  his 
own  trap,  and  been  burnt  ulive  ! 

This  fact  was  announced  to  him  by  the  Count 
himself,  who,  supposing  the  page  would  have  pro- 
ceeded immediately  on  the  fatal  errand, had  despatched 
his  huntsman  to  inquire  if  the  work  was  done?  The 
result  may  be  easily  anticipated.  The  wonderful 
preservation  of  the  youth,  coupled  with  its  more  im- 
mediate cause — namely,  a  religions  and  dutiful  act, 
added  to  the  tremendous  judgment  which  had  fallen 

*  See  kncrjnnn .-  It  bu  been  observed  of  Retach's  oic 
that  the  entrater  leave*  too  little  for  the  imagination,  havin.; 
up  all  the  dru.l.  « 


Unwilling  u  we  are  to  peat  thai  or  an) 
an  artist  pneaaand  of  actoo 


rag 
the  worka  of 

labokra  havexontribated  to  f 
■wUWHIIIII,  we  cannot  bat  notice  oiu 


Um  unhappy 

St  once  dawmri-rr 
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upon   the   accuser,  not  only   satisfied  the   LdH   of 
Severn  thi  i  was  innocent,  hut  that  he  enjoyed 

the  SSM  l"  heaveU,   and  merited  his  entire 

regard,  as  well   as   that   of  his    amiable   Count 
it   being   ciju.illy  cwdent  that    Robert    had    riehl . 
.1  to  die. 
The  following  is  the  order  of  incidents  selected   by 
the  artist  for  his  eight  illustrative  nut], 

1.  Fridolin  respectfully  receiving  a  mark  of  com 
from  the  Countess  of  Savern,  who  holds  out  ber 
hand  for  him  to  kiss,  while  Robert  casts  a  look  of 
jealousy  at  both;  and  pressing  his  left  fore  finger 
between  bis  teeth,  the  right  hand  being  clenched, 
appears  to  be  meditating  some  dark  design. 

2.  The  Count,  on  his  return  from  a  boar  hunt,  is 
accosted  by  the  insidious   Robert,  who  significantly 

points  to  the  over-attentive  page,  walk'ing    behind  the 
Lady  of  Savern,  on  a  terrace  of  the  castle. 

3.  The  enraged  Count  giving  his  directions  to  the 
warders  of  the  forest-furnace. 

•I.  Fridolin,  with  cap  in  hand,  awaiting  the  will  of 
his  liege  lady,  whose  sick  child,  attended  by  an  ad- 
mirably-drawn nurse,  lies  in  a  crib  at  her  side. 

5.  The  priest  elevating  the  host,  while  Fridolin 
kneels  "  with  book  and  bell"  on  the  step  of  the  altar. 

C.  Robert  is  thrust  into  the  furnace  by  the  terrific 
keepers;    others  equally  hideous  looking  on. 

7.  Fridolin  arrives  at  the  forest-forge,  with  the 
<|iie»tion  on  his  lips  which  had  just  before  been  put 
by  the  murdered  man,  and  had  occasioned  bis  fate. 

8.  Fridolin,  whose  Innocence  has  been  vindicated, 
is  brought  by  the  Count  to  (he  Lady  of  Savern,  and 
congratulated  by  them  on  his  rescue  from  a  horrible 
death,  while,  as  if  to  make  the  history  end  all  the 
more  agreeably,  the  clever  artist  has  placed  the 
happy-looking  child,  now  quite  recovered,  safe  within 
its  mother's  arms. 


FORGIVENESS    OF    INJURIES. 

Tell  us,  ye  men  who  are  so  jealous  of  right  and  of  honour, 
who  take  sudden  fire  at  every  insult,  and  sutler  the  slightest 
imagination  of  another's  contempt,  or  another's  unfairness, 
to  chase  from  your  bosom  every  feeling  of  complao 
ye  men,  whom  every  fancied  affront  puts  into  such  a  tur- 
bulence of  emotion,  and  in  whom  every  fancied  infringe- 
ment stirs  up  the  quick,  and  the  resentful  appatil 
justice,  how  will  you  stand  the  rigorous  application  of  that 
test  by  which  the  forgiven  of  (.  certained,  even 

that  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  is  in  them,  and  by  which  it 
will  1m-  pronounced,  whether  you  are.  indeed,  the  children  of 
the  Highest,  and  perfect  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
fect ':—— Chalmers. 


Nkvbr  speak  of  any  one's  faults  to  others,  until  you  have 
first  sDokcn  of  them  to  the  offender  himself. 


For  every   twenty  years  of   our   lives   we  enj  ■ 
thousand  sabbaths,  which  most  bo  ail  accounted  for  m  the 
day  of  reckoning. 

Every  man  whose  knowledge  or  whose  virtue 
value  to  his  opinion,   looks  with  scorn  or  pity,  neither  of 
wiuoh  can  afford  much  gratification  to  pride,  on  li i til  whom 
the   panders  of  luxury  have  drawn    ill  their 
influence,    and   whom    he    sees    panelled   out    among 
different  ministers  of  folly,   and   about  to  be   torn    to  p 
by  tailors  ami  jockeys,  vintners  and  attorney-,  who  at 
rob  and  ridicule  hun,  and  who  are   secretly  triumphing 
his  weakness,  when  they  present    DSW   ln<  itements  to  his 
appetite,  and  heighten  his  desires  by  counterfeited  applause. 
Rambler 


When  at  eve,  at  the  bounding  of  the  landscape!  the  heavens 

appear    to    recline    so    slowly    on    the    earth,     in 

pictures  beyond  the  borison  an  asylum  of  hope, — s  ai 

■mi  tilentl  •  I  that  man 

i»  immortal.- — Madame  ok  Stakl. 
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GARDEN  SNAILS 

Tin  .iiini'Mi  iii  this  country  of  herbh 

aelipods,  d  the  Garden-snail  j    but  i 
wl»< ■-><•  In  copiousl)  related,  i 

called  In  Prance  th<    Escaryot,  which,  thoi 
to  hare  been  originally  Imported  into  this  country, 
now  aboundi   in  ti  of  Surrey,  and 

hern  counties. 
On  tin-  Continent,  especially  in    I  this  large 

■nail,  which   is   more  than  douhle  i  f  our 

garden  one,  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  ti. 

not   to   be  easy  of  digestion,  in  very  palatable, 
'liny  an-  thought  to  hi-  in  liest  season   in  the   winter, 

wlnn  they  are  Invested  with  their  temporary  eal- 
oareo  ng,  which  falls  ofl  In  the  Spring, 

Early  in  the  Spring,  snails  lay,   at  different  ti 

a  j;rrat  minilirr  of  while  euus,  varying  at   each  laying 

firom  twenty  five  to  eighty,  ai  large  ai  little  peat,  en- 
veloped in  a  membraneous  shell,  which  cracks  when 
dried.     They  lay  thi  D  shady  and  in 

m  hollows  which  thay  excavate  with  their  foot,  and 
afterwards!  cover  with  the  same  organ.  '1  heso  eggs  are 
hatched,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  tamparatnre, 
producing    tittle    snails,    exactly    resembling    their 

parent,  hut  sh  deln  ate  that  a  miii  stroke  destroys 
them,    and    animals    teed    upon    tiiein  ,     ~o    1 1  ii*t.    lew, 

comparatively  speaking,  reach  the  end  ol 

year,  when   tlu-y   are   xuilieiently   defended   by   the 

hardness  of  their  shell. 

The  animal,  at  first,  lives  solely  on  the  pellicle  of 
the  egg  from  which  it  was  produced.  This  pellicle, 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  Lime,  united  to  animal 
substance,  is  necessary  to  produce  the  calcareous 
secretion  of  the  mantle,  and  to  consolidate  the  shell, 
as  yet  too  soft  for  exposure.  When  this  envelope 
is  eaten,  the  little  snail  finds  its  nutriment,  more 
or  less,  in  the  vegetable  soil  around  it,  and  from 
which  it  continues  to  derive  materials  tor  the  growth 
and  consolidation  of  the  shell.  It  n  mains  thus  con- 
cealed for  more  than  a  month,  when  it  first  issues 
forth  into  the  world,  and  attacks  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions around,  returning  often  to  an  earthly  ali- 
ment, probably  still  necessary,  for  the  due  growth  and 
hardening  of  its  portable  house. 

These  snails  cease  feeding  when  the  first  chills  of 
Autumn  are  felt;  and  associating,  in  considerable  num- 
im  hillocks,  the  banks  of  ditches,  or  in  thickets 
and  hedges,  set  about  their  preparations  for  their 
winter  retreat.  They  first  expel  the  contents  of  their 
Intestines,  and   then   concealing    themselves    under 

moSS,  gnus,  or  dead  leaves,  each  forms,  by  means  of 
its  foot,  and  the  viscid  mucus  which  it  secretes,  a 
cavity  large  enough  to  contain  its  shell.  The  mode 
b  which  it  effects  this  is  remarkable:  collecting  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  mucus  on  the  sole  of  its 
a  portion  of  earth  and  dead  leaves  adheres  to  it, 
which  it  shakes  off  on  one  aide  ;  a  second  portion  is 
again  thus  tslscted  and  deposited,  and  so  on  till  it 
has  reared  around  itself  a  kind  of  wall  of  sufficient 
height  to  form  a  cavity  that  will  contain  its  shell j  by 
turning  itself  round  it  presses  against  the  sides  and 
renders  them  smooth  and  firm.  The  dome,  or  cover- 
ing, is  formed  in  the  same  way:  earth  is  collected  on 
the  foot,  which  then  is  turned  upwards,  and  throws 
it  off  by  exuding  fresh  mucus  ;  and  this  is  repeated 
till  ■  perfect  roof  is  formed. 

Having  now  completed  its  winter-house,  it  draws 
In  its  foot,  covering  it  with  the  mantle,  and  opens  its 
spiracle  to  draw  in  the  air.      On  closing  this,  it  forms 

with  its  slime  a  fine  membrane,  interposed  between 
the  mantle  and  extraneous  substances.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  mantle  secretes  a  large  portion  of  very 
white  fluid  over  its  whole  surface,  which  instantly  sets 


inly,  and  forum  a  kind  of  solid  Operculum  about 
half  a   hue   in   thickness,  win 

mouth.     When  this  is  become  hat  mal  trpa- 

Mic-  mantle  from  it.     All 

iir  it  had  inspired,  and  the. 
i  in  bulk,  it  retreats  a  little  further  into 
and    forms    another  mucus,    and 

iperatiqn  till  there  arc  s 
or  six  ol  ti  -  cells  filled  with  air  be- 

i  it  and  tli  mo. 

The  mode  in  winch  these  animals  escape  from  their 
winter   confinement   is  siugul  air   they   bad 

expired  on  retiring  into  their  shell  further  and  further. 
remains  between  the  different  partitions  of  mucous 
membrane  above  mentioned,  winch  forms  so  many 
Uy  sealed  :  this  they  again  inspire,  and 
icipiiring  fresh  vigour,  each  sep. 
as  they  proceed,  is  broken  by  the  pressure  of  tin 
projected  in  part  through  the  mantle  ;  when  arrived 
at  the  operculum,  they  burst  it  by  a  strong  effort,  and 
finally  detaching  it,  then  emerge,  begin  to  walk,  and 
to  break  their  long  fast. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  the  superintending  care 
and  wise  provisions  of  a  Father  Being  are  evident. 
This  creature  can  neither  foresee  the  degree  of  cold  to 

which  it  may  b  i   in  its  state  of  hybernation, 

nor  know  by  wK  it  may  secure  itself  from  the 

fatal  effects  it  would  produce  upon  it,  if  not  provided 
against.  But  at  a  destined  period, — at  the  bidding  of 
some  secret  pov  ti   about  erecting  its  winter 

dwelling,  and  employing  its  f,„,t  both  as  a  shovel  to 
make  its  mortar,  as  a  hod  to  transport  it,  and  a 
trowel  to  spread  it  duly  and  evenly,  at  length  finishes 
and  covers  in  its  snug  and  warm  retreat;  and  then, 
still  further  to  secure  itself  from  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  the  slimy  secretion  with  which  its 
Maker  has  gifted  it,  fixes  partition  utter  partition,  and 
fills  each  cell  formed  by  it,  with  air,  till  it  has 
retreated  as  for  as  it  can  from  every  closed  orifice  of 
its  shell — and  thus  barricades  itself  against  a  frozen 
death.  Again,  in  the  Spring,  when  the  word  is 
spoken — Awake! — it  begins  immediately  to  act  with 
energy,  it  re-inspires  the  air  stored  in  its  cells,  bursts 
all  its  cerements,  returns  to  its  summer-haunts,  and 
lays  waste  our  gard. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  terrestrial  animals 
of  this  tribe  all  delight  in  shady  and  moist  places,  and 
luring  hot  and  dry  weather,  they  seldom  make 
their  appearance  ; — but  no  sooner  comes  a  shower 
than  they  are  all  in  motion.  It  is  probable  that  their 
power  of  motion  is  impeded  by  a  dry  soil,  and  that 
the  grains  of  earth  and  small  stones,  when  quite  dry, 
adhere  to  their  slimy  feet. 

[Abridged  from  Kircar's  Bridgtuattr  JTrmttM.] 


Friendship  is  the  poetry  of  the  soul. — Observations,  ire. 

Lifk  without  sorao  necessity  for  exertion  must  ever  lark 
reel  interest.     That  state  is  capable  of  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment,  where  necessity  urges,  but    not   painfully ;    where 
effort  is  required,  but  as  much  as  possible  without  an\ 
Where  the  spring  md  summer  of  life  are  prepare! 
harvest  of  autumn  and  the  repose  of  winter.     Then  is  , 

I  sweet,  and  in  a  Well  spent  life  the  last  the  best — the 
I  of  calm  enjoyment,  the  richest   in   I  ~,  the 

brightest  in  hope.    Good  training  ami  a  hit  itule 

a  more  desirable  patrimony  than  wealth;  and  those  parents 
who  study  their  children's  welfare  rather  than  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  own  avarice  or  vanity,  would  do  well  to  think 
of  this.  Is  it  better  to  run  a  successful  race,  or  to  begin 
and  end  at  the  goal  ? The  Original. 


Ltics  uuto  trees  of  gold  arranged  in  beds  of  silver,  are  wise 

sentences  uttered  in  duo  season. ? 
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THE  MOLE   ( TvK  KET,   (Gtyltotalpa  vulgaris.) 

Is  the  first  volume  of  the  Saturday  Magarine,  ip.  II.) 
i-  riven  froui  Dr.  Drummond'i  l.ettirs  to  a  Young 
Saturalitt.  •  pleasing  account  of  the  fitness  of  the 
forms  of  certain  aquatic  bird*,  to  the  element  which 
nature  haa  principally  assigned  them.     The  adapt; i- 

is  truly  wonderful,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  and 
holds  good  in  every  department  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. To  whatever  part  we  direct  our  attention,  the 
same  Almighty  power,  and  the  same  infinite  lUm, 
of  the  beneficent  Creator,  are  alike  conspicuous.  The 
attention   which  naturalists   of  the  present  day  have 

i  to  the  habits  of  insects,  has  raised  the  study  ot 
these  miniatures  of  the  creation,  to  a  level  with  other 
sciences.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  whose  parts  arc 
curiously  constructed,  and  the  movements  of  which 
are  correct,  is  apt  to  excite  astonishment  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  in  which  it  regulates  its  movements. 


TBS   MOLE  CRICKET. 


Thus,  also,  should  the  works  of  the  great  Creator, 
however  small  and  apparently  insignificant,  excite 
>>'ir  admiration,  since  his  wisdom  and  power  are  in- 
finitely more  conspicuous  in  the  fitness  of  the  forms 
of  the  smallest  animals  to  their  modes  of  life,  than 
the  skill  of  the  artificer  in  the  construction  of  the 
•  elaborate  piece  of  mechanism.  "  The  structure 
and  the  use  of  the  parts  of  insects,  are  less  under- 
stood than  that  of  quadrujieds  and  birds,"  observes 
the  learned  Paley,  "  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of 
their  manners  and  modes  of  life  from  those  of  larger 
nnitnals." 

The  Mole-cricket  is  one  of  the  largest  British 
insects.  It  is  not  often  met  with,  owing  to  its 
secluded  habits  ^  taking  up  its  abode  in  mar-In- 
and  swampy  places,  where,  in  the  evening,  during 
the  month  of  April,  its  shrill  cry  leads  to  its  detec- 
tion. It  principally  lives  under  ground,  and  the 
fitness  of  its  anterior  bet  to  its  habits  and  pursuits, 
is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature.  The  following 
description  of  its  form  and  mode  of  living  is  taken 
from  the  work  of  those  celebrated  naturalists,  Kirby 
and  Spence. 

The  most  remarkable  burrower  amongst  perfect  insects, 
is  that  singular  animal  the  Mole-cricket  (Gryllotalpa  vnl- 
garii.  Lair).  This  creature  it  endowed  with  wonderful 
strength,  particularly  in  its  thorax  and  fore-legs.  The 
former  is  a.  mtv  hard  and  solid  shell  or  crust,  covering  like 
a  shield  the  trunk  of  the  animal;  and  the  latter  arc  uu- 
oonly  fitted  for  burrowing,  both  by  their  strength  ami 
construction.  The  shanks  arc  very  broad,  tad  terminate 
obliquely  in  four  enormous  sharp  teeth,  like  so  many  finger-  i 
the  toot  consists  of  three  joints, — the  two  first  being  broad 
and  tooth-shaped,  and  pointing  in  an  opposite  dircci 
the  teeth  of  the  shank;  and  the  last  small,  and  armed  at 
the  extremity  with  two  short  claws.  This  foot  is  placed 
inside  the  shank,  so  as  to  resemble  a  thumb,  and  perform 


tba  otliee  of  one.  The  direction  and  motion  of  than  hands, 
as  in  moles,  is  outward- ;  HUM  enabling  the  animal  most 
effectually  to  remove  the  earth  when  it  burrows.  By  the 
help  of  these  powerful  instruments,  it  is  astonishing  BOW 
instantaneously  it  buries  itself.  This  creature  works  under 
ground,  like  a  field-mouse,  raising  a  ridge  as  it  goes  ;  hut 
it  BOM  DOt  throw  up  heaps  lik^  it-  namesake  the  mole. 
They  will  in  this  manner  undermine  whole  gardens;  and 
thus  in  wot  and  swampy  situation-,  in  which  they  delight, 
they  excavate  their  curious  apartments. 

This  insect  is  supposed  to  be  luminous,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  same  authors  will  testily. 
Should  any  attentive  observer  of  nature  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  it  might  remove  that  superstition 
which  igues  fatui  have  raised  in  the  unlettered  mind. 

Besides  the  insects  hero  cnumerati-d,  others  may  be 
luminous  which  have  not  been  hitherto  snspselsd  of  being 
go.  This  seems  proved  by  the  following  net.  A  learned 
friend  has  informed  me,  that  when  he  was  curate  of 
lekleton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1780,  a  farmer  of  that  place 
of  the  name  of  Sitnpringham,  brought  to  him  a  Hole- 
cricket,  and  told  him  that  one  of  his  people,  seeing  a  Jack 
u  lantern,  pursued  it  and  knocked  it  down,  when  it  proved 
to  be  this  insect,  and  the  identical  specimen  shown  to  him 
This  singular  fact,  (say  the  authors  before  mentioned.) 
while  it  renders  it  probable  that  some  insects  are  luminous 
which  no  one  has  imagined  to  be  so,  seems  to  afford  a  clue 
to  the,  at  least,  partial  explanation  of  the  very  obscure  sub 
f  i,/ii,s  fatui,  and  to  show  that  there  is  considerable 
ground  for  the  opinion  long  ago  maintained  by  Kay  and 
Willoughby,  thai  the  majority  of  these  supposed  lie 
arc  no  other  than  luminous  insects.  That  the  large  van  ing 
lambent  llamcs  mentioned  by  Beccaria,  to  be  vcr)  common 
in  sonic  part  of  Italy,  and  the  luminous  globe  seen  bj  Dr, 
Shaw  cannot  he  thus  explained,  is  obvious.  These  were 
probably  electrical  phenomena:  certainly  not  explosions  of 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  momentary.  But  that 
the  ignis  fatuus  mentioned  by  Derham  as  having  been  seen 
by  himself,  and  which  he  describes  as  flitting  about  a 
thistle,  was,  though  he  seems  of  a  different  opinion,  no 
other  than  some  luminous  insect,  I  have  little  doubt.  Mr 
Sheppard  informs  me  that,  travelling  one  night  between 
Stamford  and  Grantham  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  he  ob- 
MrWi  for  more  than  ten  minutes  a  very  large  ignis  fatuus 
in  the  low  marshy  grounds,  which  had  every  appearance  ot 
being  an  insect.  The  wind  was  very  high:  consequently, 
bad  it  been  a  vapour,  it  must  have  been  carried  forward  in 
a  direct  line  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  It  had  the  same 
motions  as  a  tipula  (a  gnat)  Hying  upwards  and  downwards, 
backwards  and  forwards,  sometimes  appearing  as  settled, 
and  sometimes  as  hovering  in  the  air 

Whatever  be  the  true  nature  of  these  meteors,  of  which 
so  much  is  said,  and  so  little  known,  it  is  singular  ho 
modem  instances  of  their  having  been  observed  are  on 
1.  Dr.  Darwin  declares,  that  though  in  the  com 
-  life  he  had  been  out  in  the  night,  and  in  the  places 
where  they  are  said  to  appear,  times  without  number,  he 
bad  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind;  and  from  the  silence 
of  other  philosophers  of  our  own  times,  it  should  seem  that 
their  experience  is  similar. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this 
curious  insect,  may  do  so  by  tracing  out  its  cry, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  a  small  bird,  in  a  swampy 
situation,  in  the  month  of  April.  The  writer  DM 
obtained  several  in  this  way,  in  the  fresh  mat 
near  the  banks  of  the  Medvvay,  Kent.  J.  \Y. 


Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  misery  of  life;  and,  in 
flood,  it  must  be  confessed  that  wc  arc  subject  to  calamities 
by  which  the  good  and  bad,  the  diligent  and   slothful,  the 

it  and  heedless,  are  equally  afflicted.  But  surely, 
though  some  indulgence  may  be  allowed  to  groans  extorted 
bj  inevitable  misery,  no  man  has  a  right  to  repine  at  cm!- 
winch,  against  warning,  against  experience,  he  deliberately 
and  leisurely  brings  upon  his  own  head  :  or  t 
himself  as  debarred  from  happiness  by  such  obstaeii 

Mm    may    break,   or   dexterity    may    put    aside. 

I!  iml'lcr 
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ANCIENT  SUPERSTITIONS. 
Tin.  Celtic  tribes,  by  whom,  under  vari  ins  denomina- 
tion- Europi  have  been  originally  peopled, 
possessed,  in  common  with  other  lavages,  a  natural 

ency  to  the  worship  of  the  <- v  i I  principle. 
diil    not,    perhaps,    adore    Arimanes   under  one 
nam'',  or  consider  the  malignant  divinities  us  suffi- 
sjently  powerful  to  undertake  a  direct  struggle  with 
thr  more  benevolent  noils  •  v1  they  thought  it  worth 
while  t<>  propitiate  tnem  by  various  expiate*] 
anil  prayers,  that  they,  ami  tin-  elementary  tempests, 
which  thej  conceived  to  be  under  their  direct  com- 
mand,   might    be   merciful    to   suppliants  who   bad 
acknowledged    their    power,    and    deprecated    their 

.nice. 

Remains  of  these  superstitions  might  be  traced 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  though  hat 
becoming  obsolete,  or  passim;  into  men  popular 
customs  of  tin'  country,  which  the  peasantry  observe, 
without  thinking  of  their  origin.  About  1769,  when 
Mr.  Pennant  made  his  tour,  tin-  ceremony  of  the 
Baultriii,  Beltine,  or  First  of  May,  though  varying 
in  different  districts  of  tin-  Highlands,  was  yet  in 
strict  observance  ,  nud  the  cake,  which  was  then 
baken  with  scrupulous  attention  to  certain  riti'S  and 
forms,  was  divided  into  fragments,  which  were  form- 
ally dedicated  to  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  that  they, 
or  rather  the  being  whose  agents  they  were,  might 
spare  the  (locks  and  herds'*. 

Another  custom  of  similar  origin  lingered  late 
amongst    us.       In    many    parishes    of   Scotland,    then' 

differed  to  exist  a  certain  portion  of  land,  called 
the  gudeman's  croft,  which  was  never  ploughed  or 
cultivated,  but  suffered  to  remain  waste,  like  the 
Temenos  of  a  Pagan  temple.  Though  it  was  not 
avowed,  no  one  doubted  that  the  gudnnnn's 
was  set  apart  for  some  evil  being  ;  in  fact,  that 
it  was  the  portion  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  whom 
our  ancestors  distinguished  by  a  name,  which,  while 
it  was  generally  understood,  could   not,   it  was  sup- 

d,    he    offensive    to   the   stern   inhabitant  of  the 

ins  of  despair.  This  was  so  general  a  custom, 
that  the  church  published  an  ordinance  against  it  as 
an  impious  ami  blasphemous  usage. 

This  singula!  custom  sunk  before  the  efforts  of  the 

y  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  there  most 
still    he   many    alive,    who    in    childhood    have    been 

t  to  look  with  wonder  on  knolls  anil  patch 
ground  left  uncultivated,  because,  whenever  a  plough- 
share entered  the  soil,  the  elementary  spirits  were 
posed  to  testify  their  displeasure  by  storm  and 
thunder.  Within  our  own  memory,  many  such 
places,  sanctified  to  barrenness  by  some  favourite 
popular  superstition,  existed,  both  in  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  in  Scotland;  but  the  high  price  of 
agricultural  produce  during  the  late  war,  renders  it 
doubtful  if  a  veneration  for  gray-bearded  superstition 
has  suffered  any  one  of  them  to  remain  undeseeratcd. 
1  or  the  same  reason,  ttie  mounts  called  Sith  Dhrnaith 
wire  respected,  and  it  was  deemed  unlawful  and 
dangerous  to  cut  wood,  dig  earth  and  stones,  or 
Otherwise  disturb  them, — —Dcmonology  and  Witchcraft, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

•  The  traveller  menuous  that  some  festival  of  the  tame  kind  was, 
in  his  time,  observed  in  'jluucesiershirc. 


lr  has  been  well  said,  by  I  know  not  whom,  that  an  Eng- 
lishman is  nevtr  happy,  hut  when  ho  is  miserable:  that  a 

Scotchman  is  never  .it  home,  but  when  he  is  abroad;  that 
an  [nsaman  is  never  at  peace,  but  when  be  is  at  war. — 
The  Original 

iave  never  so  mich  cause  to  fear  "as  wnen  we  fear 
nothing  — Bishop  Hall 


LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  OP  ANIMALS. 
Eicom  a  brief  view  of  the  local  distribution  of  anin 
and   ih'-jr  various   haunts,  we   see  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence,   that   no    place,    however,   at   first   sight, 
apparently  taiafit .   might  be  without  it*  animal  on  well 
as  vegetable    population      if  the    hard    rock  is  clothed 
with  its  h<  hen,  the  lichen  has  its  inhabitant:  and  that 
inhabitant,  besides  affording  an   appropriate  food  to 
the  bird  that  alights  upon  the  rock,  or  some  parasite 
that  has   been  hatched    in    or  upon   its  own    body, 
assists  in  forming  a  soil  ■pea  it.     There  is  no  place  so 
horrible  and  fetid  from  unclean  and  putrid  substances, 
that  is  not  cleansed  and   purified  by  some   animals 
that    are  either  its  constant   or  nomadic  inhabitants. 
Thus  hie,  a  life  attended  in  most  cases,  if  not  all,  with 
some  enjoyment,  swarms  everywhere, — in  the  air,  in 
th.-   earth,    under   the    earth,    in    tin-   waters, — there 
is  no  place,  in  which  the  will  of  an  Almighty  Crrator 
is  not  executed  by  some  being  that  hath  animal   life. 
What   power  is   manifested   in   the  organization  and 
structure  of  these   infinite   hosts  of  existences  !   what 
wisdom  in  their  adaptation  to  their  several  functions! 
and    what    goodness    and    stupendous   love    in    that 
universal    action    upon   all    these    different   and   a 
discordant  treat  uiesj  compelling  them,  while  thry  are 
gratifying  their  own  appetites  or  passions,  and  follow- 
ing   the    had    of  their    several    instincts,   to    promote 
the  good  of  the  whole   system,  combining   into  har- 
mony almost    universal    discord,    and  out  of  seeming 
death  and  destruction  bringing  forth  life,  and  health, 
and    universal  joy  !      He  who,  as  an   ancient   writer 
speaks,   'Contains   all  things,"   can   alone   thus   act 
upon  all  things,  and  direct  them  in  all  their  ways  to 
acknowledge  him    by  the    accomplishment   of   each 
wise   and    beneficent    purpose   of    his    will.       Phfio 
Jud.i'us,  in   his   book  upon  agriculture,   speaking  of 
those  words  of  the  Psalmist,   The  Lord  it  my  shepherd, 
therefore  can  I  lack  nothing,  has  the  following  sublime 
idea,  illustrative  of  this  subject. 

"  God,  like  a  shepherd  and  king,  leads,  according 
to  right  and  law,  the  eBrth,  and  the  water,  and  the 
air,  and  the  fire,  and  whatever  plants  or  animals  are 
therein,  things  mortal  and  things  divine ;  the  physical 
-tructure  also  of  the  heavens,  and  the  circuit  of  the 
sun  and  moon  ,  the  revolutions  and  harmonious 
choirs  of  the  other  stars ;  placing  over  them  his  right 
word  the  first-born  Son,  who  hath  inherited  the  care 
of  this  holy  flock,  as  the  viceroy  of  a  mighty  king." 

(Kmnr's  BridftvaliT  Trectiu.] 


Divink  Providence  tempers  his  blessings  to  secure  their 
better  ellect.  He  keeps  our  joys  and  our  fears  on  an  even 
haluice,  that  we  may  neither  presume  nor  despair.  By 
surh  compositions  God  is  pleased  to  make  both  our  crosses 
more  tolerable,  and  our  enjoyments  more  wholesome  and 
safe. Wogan. 


Avarice  is  a  passion  as  despicable  as  it  is  hateful.  It 
chooses  the  most  insidious  means  for  the  attainment  of  its 
ends  it  dares  not  pursue  its  means  with  the  bold  iuipctu 
osity  of  the  soaring  eagle,  but  skims  the  ground  in  narrow 
circles  like  the  swallow. 


Thk  human  heart  rises  against  oppression,  and  is  soothed 
by  gentleness,  as  the  wave  of  the  ocean  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  sinks  with  the  breeze  kite 
mildness  and  serenity 


Int  cases  of  doubtful  morality,  it  is  usual  to  say, — Is  there 
any  harm  in  doing  tins?     The  best  method  of  answ, 
this  question,  by  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  conscicur       , 
to  ask  yourself  another,  viz.. — is  there  any  harm  in  letting 
it  alone  ? — or,  is  it  good  and  proper  to  be  done  ? 
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MOUNTAIN-CABBAtl 

In  apart  of  the  wimhI  were  growing  Mountain  Cabbage 
Irce*.  which  were  "aid  to  be  of  a  (miliar  kinil,   and 
all    others    in  the    island,  (liarba.: 
magnificent   palm  is  unquestionably  the 

that  i>  known.  From  words,  or  drawing,  only 
an  impei  of  it   can   be   casta  ted.     To  com- 

ml  its  fine  symmetry,  its  grandeur,  and  tnaj.  -tu 
loftiness,  it  must  be  seen.      Its  trunk  moth, 

and  almost  regularly  cylindrical,   rising  into  a  superb 
and  stately  pillar,  resembling  a  well-hewn  column  of 
At    the   base  its    ci re u inference   is    somewhat 
greater   than    at   any  other   part,    yet   lessening   so 

i  illy  upwards,  as  to  preserve  the  most  just  and 

ate  proportion.     Not  a  single  branch,   not  even 
est  twig,  interrupts  the  general  harmony  of 

mik,  which  often  rises,  in  a  correct  perpendicular, 
to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet,  and 
then  spreads   its   puhiiated    foliage   into    a  wide  and 

Tilully  radiated  i  irelc.  Branches  it  has  none, 
but  the  fiue  expansive  leaves,  shooting  immediately 
from  the  summit  of  the  trunk,  extend  around  it, 
crowning,  and  as  it  were,  protecting  the  massy 
column,  in  form  of  a  full-spread  umbrella. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  our  noble  English 
oak,  with  all  its  rude  and  crooked  limbs,  must  be  a 
more  picturesque  object.  So  it  is,  and  so  is  likewise 
the  wide-branchiug  si  Ik  -cot  ton :  but  the  loftiness, 
the  stately  grandeur,  the  exact  proportion,  and  the 
deep-shading  foliage  of  the  mountain-cabbage  are 
unequalled,  and,  in  their  happy  combination,  crown 
this  tree  the  king  of  the  forest, — the  most  exalted  of 
the  vegetable  world. 

When   planted  in  avenues,  it  forms  a  grand  and 
imposing  approach  to  a  dwelling,  conveying  an  air  of 
greatness  to  the  mansion  which  it  adorns. 
free  from  decay,   to  a  very  old  age,   but  rai 
converted  to  the  useful  purposes  of  tin 
tree  of  state,  calculated  to  enrich 
magnificence  of  a  palace:  nor  let 
majestic  qualities,  to  know  that,  after  all 
a  cabbage-tree  !     Its  loftiest  sunn. 
lent   shoot,  the  sides   of   which,    by    ,  ■ 
successively  unfolding,  form   the  fine 
foliage.     Before  this  opens,  to  expand 
it  is  a  congeries  of  young  and  tender  leav 
state  it  is  often  boiled,  and  brought  to  tabh 
bage,  of  which  it  is  the  very  best  kind  I  ever  r> 
to  have  tasted.    It  is  also  used,  without  boiling,  by  way 
of  salad,  and  is  then  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar 
so  highly  is  it  esteemed  for  these  culinary  purpose.-. 
that,  too  often,  a  very  fine  tree  has  been  devot 
the  axe,  merely  because  no  other  means  could  be 
found  of  obtaining,  from   its   towering   summit,  this 
roost  excellent  cabbage. 

The  variety  of  this  tree  before   alluded  to,   differs 

only  in  having  its  thick  tuft  of  fibrous   roots   appear 

ral  feet  out  of  the  ground,  looking  as  if  the  tree, 

ad  of  taking  r<mt  in  the  earth,  was  growing  upon 
another  short  trunk  placed  under  it,  as  a  base  or 

-tal,  to  support  it  from  the  soil :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  these  trees  standing 

i  the  M'le  of  s  hill,  and  the  earth  being  partially 

ii  d  from  their  roots  by  heavy  rains.     In  all  other 
hey  arc  the  same  as  the  rest  of  their  tpi 

[Piuckakd's  Notts  on  tkt  Writ  lnd\ti.] 


Wr  commonly  have  our  eye  upon  those  things  which  we 
I  iet  so  gt< 

valuing  of  what  we  have  in  pursuit  and  exportation,  innV.es 

us   undervalue  what  we    have   in    possession. U 

Sandkrjox. 


Till:    M.Ms  OF  LENDING, 

in--  tell  you,  with  mi  air  which  seem 

take  eredlt  for  llllenimnon  prudence,  that  they  have 
made  it  a  positive  rule  never  to  lend  money  to  any 
person,  upon  any  occasion  whatever  ;  yet  the)  might, 
perhaps,  feel  surprised,  if  you  should  ask  them  why 
they  have  not  made  a  similar  vow  against  iji.inj  also. 
However,  it  is,  eertain,  that,  upon  particular  0 
sions,  the  one  is  no  leu  incumbent  upon  us  as  a  duty 
of  Christian  fellowship  than  the  other.  Both  equally 
are  enjoined  by  the  express  words  of  senpttirc — ot 
Christ  himself — "  Give  to  him  that  askelh  tliee,  and 
from  him  that  would  borrow  of  then,  t iirn  not  tliou 
away."  And,  in  another  place,  we  are  told  to  "  do 
good  and  lend." 

Imli  id.  apart  from  the  express  letter  of  scripture, 
it  is  obvious,  that  lending,  no  less  than  givine;,  to 
those  vviio  need  it.  tonus  part  of  the  comprehensiv  e 
duty  of  Christian  charity  and  mutual  assistance) 
No  honest  means  are  e\eepted  from  the  general  rule, 
which  men  are  laid  under  of  aiding  and  relieving 
each  other  under  their  burdens  and  dillieulties.  And 
how  often  will  the  timely  loan  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  enable  the  industrious  father  of  a  family  to 
his  head  from  the  otherwise  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, in  which  some  Unforeseen  calamity  has  in- 
volved him.  How  often  will  the  friendly  advance  of 
a  little  capital  enable  the  well  disposed  and  deserving 
young  man,  to  establish  himself  in  some  prosp  - 
employment,  and  thus  to  set  out  in  life  with  much 
more  favourable  prospects  than  he  could  othci 
have  attained. 

The  alms  of  lending,  (says  the  biographer  of  tint  e\ 
cmpUiry  Christian,  Dr.  Hammond,)  had  an  eminent  : 
in  the  practiee,  as  veil  as  judgment,  of  the  Doctor.  When 
he  saw  a  man  honest  and  industrious,  he  would  trust  him 
with  a  sum,  anil  let  him  pay  it  again  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  proportions,  as  he  bund  himself  able:  withal,  when  he 
he  would  add  his  counsel  too,  examine  the  pM 

.  and  contrive  with  him  how  the  present  sum  night 
■  advantageously  disposed;  still  closing  the 
aver  for  <■  ing.  and  alter  that  dismissing 

finite  affability  and  kindness*." 

irts  of  the  country,  loan-societies   have 
bed  by  benevolent    individuals,  with   the 
ig  assistance  and  relief  to  industrious 
ais  by  advancing   small  sums,  in 
p.ir  interest,  and  to   be  repaid  by 
ta.       These  institutions,  it   is   lie- 
I    to    produce     very     beneficial 
Ii  Ireland  in    1  83  1,"  h 

•  these  establishment 
d,from  which,  he  sa; 
thai  I   bad   re> 

equally    availed 
!  ir  instance,   ob  aim  d 
•rj  man  to   buy  a  pig 
iiid.     The 
wei  kly  instal- 
L  intei 
ouch  1/.  is  .  .  i   fi]\, 

. 
holdi ; 

were  repaid  with 
not  actuallv 
tage,  in  condition,  w 
a  circulating  capital  ul 

aro  likely,  1  think, 
are    encouraged,   and    so  i< 
essential  to  obtaining  a  1 
of  these  societies  adin 
bo  miiilo  general    throughout    In 
.1  comuiilti    ■ 
of  such  committoes,  ;is  tru 
— say    I/,  per  oenU   as  would 
.  1  think,  is  wortl 

•   Kill's  Lift  of  Uanmond, 
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It  is  by  no  mean«   Intended  by  nny  of  the  above 
ii  tlir  doty  of  lending,  as  regard*  indi 
Vidoala,   to   advocate   a   general    and   indiscriminate 
facfl  plying  the  desires  of  every  Improvident 

nr  dishonest  applicant  who  may  solicit  oar  assistance. 
\\r  should,  by  so  doing,  <>nly  give  encooMgM&i 
thai  class  of  un]>rincipled  spendthrifts  who  are  always 
ready  to  abuse  the  goodnature  which  dues  not  tike  to 
e  a  request,  and  the  scrupulous,  delicacy  which 
revolts  from  demanding  repayment.     Onr  tonne,  as 
will  its  our  donations,  must    be    proportioned   to    our 
means,    ami    regulated    by    n   judgment    anxious   to 
are  the  greatest  amount  of  good.     We  mat]  justly, 
and  without  shame,  refuse  to  hud  our  money  to  gra- 
tify the   needless  extravagance  of  another,  or  wnen 
the  request  is  evidently  accompanied  with  a  dishonest 
heedlessness  concerning  repayment,      In  such  a  case, 
usal  most  frequently  will  lead  to  no  other  result 
than  would  have  followed  a  compliance. — the  loss  of 
the  applicant's  favour  and  acquaintance: 

Km-  loan  oil  loseth  both  itself  ami  fricinl, 
while  we  shall  save   our   money  for  a  better  purpose. 
All  that  is  Intended   is   but  to  place  lending  on  pre- 
t In-    same   footing  us  other  almsgiving,  to  show 
that   it   is  equally  incumbent    upon  us  with    the  latter, 
when  it  appears    to   conduce    to    the    end  which   both 
have  in  view,  vie,,  mutual  succour  and  assistance  j  to 
show,  not,  indeed,  that  prudence    is   to  be  discarded, 
but    that   it    must  not   be  used  as  a  plea  to  cover  a 
narrow  --hearted  selfishness,  and  will  not  justify  any  on- 
charitable  rules  against  doing  that  which  Christianity 
enjoins  us  to  do.     Men  may  be  ruined  by  lending,  as 
may  by  too  much  profuaeness  in  giving  also,  but 
ni  e  will  not  justify  us  in  abjuring  either 
tic  one  or  the  other  universally.  II. 


TBI    month   in    no\i:miier. 
I'wci  on  11  in  a  murky  do 
"With  tearful  eves  and  waitings  loud, 
November  takes  hi .  sullen  I  - 
Thick  with  the  forest's  honours  strow'd; 
A  withered  woodbine  decks  bis  brow, 
His  ii.imi  11  sapless  oaken  bough. 
•        •••••• 

What  prodigality  of  sound 
Is  heard  above,  beneath,  around  ! 
The  wish  the  laurel-branches  heaves, 
And  i  lie  qulverin 

While  big  round  -'.-., ml 

I  bough  to  b  Mend. 

tiled  rise 

Hul  where  the  t.l  n  eon 

Thro'  yon  tall  mountains  woodelad  sk 

mis  :i  long  continuous  roar, 
hike  billows  on  the  salt-ei  .1 

■  neil  multitude. 
Now  high,  now  low,  it  sinks  and  s" 
As  mi  i  he  blast  impels 

The  booming  boughs  i  hiy, 

:iiiite's  sinp,  no  momei 
Is  feh.     efoi  nits,  nor  I 

The  Spirit  of  the  Btorm;  nor  draws 
iv  allow 

The  ear  •  'illness  now  !" 

A  I!    I'HIUOCMl 

Dwells  in  tl  ntinuoas  leond ! 

■  tartling,  like  the  thin 
Which  ni  -  reel: 

deep  feeling  umli 
W  lilch  seises  on  the  yielding  mind; 
II.. Ids  her  o'erpower'd,  but  not  distrost; 
Soothes  her,  but  lolls  her  nol  to  I 
And  o'er  her  casts  a  potent  spell. 
Which  she  nor  can,  nor  would,  dispel, 

■ling,  to  the  pensive  dear, 
Uf  pleasure,  not  unmix'd  with  fear. 


Til  sTiLLwr.it  sow!    A  sudden  stay 
Has  cheek 'd  the  wild  wind  on  iu  way, 
As,  screaming  on  iu  mother  s  breast, 
At  onoe  the  infant  sinks  to  rest. 
And  now,  throughout  the  wood,  (hat  late 
Wav'd  bending  to  the  tempest's  weight, 
Nor  could  its  depths  an  echo  form, 
Save  to  the  wailing  of  the  storm  t 
Nor  bends  a  twig,  nor  breathes  a  breath  | 
Tie  silence,  like  the  calm  of  death. 
Twould  seem  that  winter  had  foregoae, 
lly  wrong  usurp'd,  his  stormy  throae, 
And  giv'n  the  rightful  sway  again 
To  mild  October's  placid  reign. 
Or  rather  II  i,  whose  boundless  force 

i  month's,  each  season's  course, 
WSO  form'd  SSSBjfan  works  of  old, 
And,  what  he  form'd,  hath  mill  eonlridl'd, 
1  Be  hath  said,  at  whoso  high  will 

The  wind  or  swells  or  falls,  "  Bo  still .'" 
[Abridged  fioin  lliuioi-  Ma«t'»  BrilM  Uttukt.] 


Parallels. — Man  is  strong  ;  Woman  is  beautiful.  Man 
is  daring  and  confident;  woman  is  diffident  and  unastumiug. 
Man  is  grout  in  action  ;  woman  in  sum-ring.  Man  »i 
abroad  :  woman  at  home.  Man  talks  to  convince ;  woman 
to  persuade  and  please.  Man  has  a  rugged  heart ;  woman 
a  soft  and  tender  one.  Man  prevents  misery ;  woman 
relieves  it.  Man  has  science;  woman  taste.  Men  hss 
judgment ;  woman  sensibility.  Man  is  a  being  of  ju 
woman  of  mercy. (?) 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

No.  X. 
Native  Women  weeping  over  a  Grave. 

Ik,  iu  describing  the  character  of  the  Australian 
savages,  it  was  an  object  to  paint  them  in  the  most 
miserable  light,  one  might  dwell  largely  upon  the 
subject  of  the  annexed  sketch,  which  represents 
three  black  women  weeping  over  a  grave. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  pitiable,  nothing 
more  striking,  than  to  witness  the  lamentations  of  the 
natives  over  the  dead.  They  appear  terror-stricken 
by  a  power  they  know  not  of,  and  cannot  account 
for.  At  the  natural  decease  of  one  of  their  tribe,  the 
men  appear  bewildered  in  their  imaginations,  they 
shout  furiously,  and  make  wild  exclamations.  By 
countenances  and  violent  gestures,  they  seem 
to  defy  and  threaten  the  spirit  or  enemy  who  had 
ionic  amongst  them,  while  the  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  assembling  together,  rend  the  air  with  their 
pitiful  and  lamenting  yells. 

The  above  scene  1  can  only  describe  as  I  witnessed 
it,  which  struck  me  as  being  a  most  melancholy 
elc.  I  had  left  my  camp  one  morning  to  re- 
connoitre some  ground  near  Mount  Wayo.  in  Ar_ 
and  after  travelling  for  nn  hour,  I  crossed  a  rather 
steep  grassy  ridge,  and  descended  into  a  rich  forest- 
flat,  between  the  hills,  of  some  extent.  licnt  on  fol- 
lowing the  valley  upward,  I  had  proceeded  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  sounds  of  human  voices,  wailing  in  wild  and 
melancholy  strains.  1  listened  attentively,  and  the 
more  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  n 
liming  made  for  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds 
proceeded,  I  soon  penciled  before  DM  three  native 
black  women,  and  rode  up  to  them.  They  were  sit- 
ting round  a  mound  of  earth,  with  their  heads  de- 
pressed and  nearly  touching  one  another,  nor  did  my 
presence  at  all  disturb  them,  or  rouse  their  attention, 
but  they  remained  in  the  same  postures,  and  did  not 
e\  en  look  up. 

I  waited  some  time  in  astonishment  observing  their 
actions,  and  listening  to  their  horrid  lamentable  yell« 
They  were  each  of  them  striking  their  heads  with  a 
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tomahawk,  holding  that  instrument  in  their  right 
hand,  and  wounding  particularly  the  Oppw  part  of 
the  hack  of  the  head.  Their  hair  was  besmeared  with 
blood,  which  I  could  perceive  trickling  down  behind 
their  neck  and  cars.  I  called  to  them  loudly  but  in 
vain.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  find  <mt  the  cause 
of  the  extraordinary  scene  before  me.  I  dismounted, 
and  tethered  my  horse  at  a  little  distance,  ami 
allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  while  I  took  no- 
tice of  the  tomb  and  place  around.  The  mound  of  earth 
might  have  been  about  three  feet  high*;  it  was  shaped 
as  a  dome,  and  built  of  a  reddish  clay  :  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  kind  of  flat  gutter  or  channel,  fmtlidf 
of  which  was  a  margin,  both  formed  of  the  same 
material.  The  staves  of  the  women  wen-  leaning 
upon  it,  and  their  nets,  with  their  contents,  thrown 
aside. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  was  agreeable,  though 
lonely  and  sequestered,  and  trees  of  various  di 
tions  ornamented  the  rich  pasture  on  the  ground. 
The  trees  all  round  the  tomb  were  marked  in  various 
peculiar  ways,  some  with  zigzags  and  stripes,  and 
pieces  of  bark  otherwise  cut,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Having  satisfied  myself  with  the  appearance  and 
locality  of  the  place,  I  went  up  and  pulled  one  of 
them  by  the  cloak,  and  succeeded  in  making  her 
look  up.  But  when  she  did,  I  may  safely  assert, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  behold  a  more 
Miserable,  and  I  may  add  frightful,  creature.  She 
was  the  picture  of  utter  wretchedness,  anguish,  and 
despair.  Her  face  was  covered  with  blood,  and  lean 
were  tailing  fast  in  succession  down  her  cheeks,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  others.  She  muttered  some- 
thing to  me  which  I  could  not  understand,  then 
dropped  her  head  again,  and  commenced  wailing  as 
before,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  agonizing  grief  f. 

*  I  have  never  heard  of  one  of  these  mounds  being  examined,  or 
whether  Uiev  contain  anything  ;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  formed 
with  as  much  care  and  trouble  a*  we  may  imagine  a  native  to 


t    1  hey  weep  in  this  way,  wailing  and  cutting  their    heads,  until 
they  become  perfectly  exhausted,  and  can  shed  tears  no  longer. 


Such  excessive  weeping  could  only  arise  from 
natural  affection,  ami  regret  for  the  loss  of  u  departed 
relative.  But  what  they  utter,  or  for  what  1 
they  wound  their  heads,  is  y,  t  a  mystery  and  un- 
known to  us.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  therefore, 
whether  they  invoke  the  dead,  as  able  to  hear  beyond 
the  grave,  or  whether  the  gashes  in  the  head  are  in- 
tended to  soothe  the  departed  spirit. 

These  tombs,  or  raised  graves,  of  tl  ■  are 

but  seldom  seen  in  the  interior,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  they  are  intended  only  to  honour  the 
1'nirial-plaec  of  a  chief  on  some  particular  occasions. 

It  is  a  custom,  however,  among  the  women,  ut  par- 
ticular times,  to  weep  over  these  graves,  which  they 
invariably  do  in  the  manner  above  stated,  and  they 
are,  no  doubt,  the  relatives  of  the  dead. 

In  some  instances  these  graves  have  been  of  ■ 
necessity  removed  by  settlers,  but  the  tpot  is  always 
remembered  and  wept  over  in  the  same  manner.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  some  time  afterwards  saw  some 
women  weeping  as  described  by  the  corner  of  a 
garden  near  a  gentleman's  house  on  Mulwaru  Plains, 
who  informed  mc  that  there  had  been  the  grave  of  a 
native  at  that  spot, 

The  method  of  their  disposing  of  their  dead  is 
generally  as  follows,  (and  although  few  have  ever 
witnessed  the  burial  of  a  native,  still,  the  spot  having 
been  known,  the  corpse  has  been  seen  in  the  grave 
after  burial) : — The  body  is  removed  to  the  place 
appropriated  for  its  burial  ;  the  head  is  then  bound 
down  by  strings  of  bark,  close  and  nearly  between  the 
knees  ;  the  two  hands  arc  fastened  behind  each  ancle. 
so  that  the  body  is  forced  into  a  crouching  form, 
and  takes  up  as  little  space  as  possible.  The  Brave, 
or  hole,  is  made  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  body, 
and  deep  enough  to  allow  rather  more  than  a  foot  of 
earth  above  it  when  interred.  The  body  is  buried 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  bandages  of  bark  with 
which  it  is  confined,  and  the  cloak,  spears,  and  other 
weapons  of  the  deceased  are  claimed,  and  become  the 
property,  I  believe,  of  the  chief.  W.  It.  G. 
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DOMESTIC     l-'oui.s     AND    JESTBH 


DWAnr    AND    OIAXT. 

In  the  times  of  our  forefathers,  before  education  had 
undo  much  progress,  even  among  the  richer  <1 
hi  society,  the  want  of  rational  sources  of  amusement 
bad  produced  a  state  of  society  of  so  frivolous  a 
nature,  that  the  strangest  modes  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  lulling  time,  and  the  most  ridi- 
culous amusements  gratified  the  taste  of  even  the 
highest  classes.  Among  other  customs,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  entertain  in  most  grrat  families,  either 
some  unfortunate  being  who,  generally  deformed 
or  otherwise,  was  of  a  sufficiently  low  stature  to 
pass  lor  a  dwarf,  or  else  a  man  Sometimes  half- 
witted, and  at  Others  possessed  of  great  cunning,  who 
was  willing  to  allow  himself  to  be  the  but  of  the 
company,  and  to  amuse  them  by  his  licensed  jokes. 
under  the  character  of  a  paid  jester. 

This  practice  of  retaining  fools  can  be  traced  to 
very  remote  times;  in  England,  it  i-;  supposed  to 
have  existed  even  as  fax  back  a^  the  time  of  the 
Saxons.  The  payment  of  these  strange  appendages 
to  dignity  appears  to  have  depended  considerably  on 
the  success  of  their  efforts,  a  witty  saying  generally 
producing  a  gratuity. 

A  jester  was  an  appurtenance  to  the  English  court 
even  in  comparatively  modern  times;  the  last  regular 
personage  of  this  kind  being  Mucklc  John,  the  fool 
of  Charles  the  First,  and  successor  to  another  called 
Archie  Armstrong.  Mucklc  John,  it  appear*,  had  a 
character  very  much  unlike  that  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  his  countrymen,  for  he  is  thus  noticed 
in  a  letter  written  in  his  time. 

There  is  a  ntw  fool  in  his  (Archie's)  place,  Muckle  John, 
but  he  will  ne'er  be  so  rich,  for  he  cannot  abide  money. 
Vofc.  IX. 


DOMESTIC   FOOL. 

The  national  troubles  that  began  during  the  reign 
of  this  monarch,  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  ridiculous  attendants  on  royalty 
that  it  soon  became  "  out  of  fashion  for  great  men 
to  keep  foobj"  still,  however,  some  remains  of  the 
custom  existed  for  a  considerable  time  alter.  There 
is  an  epitaph  in  Berkeley  churchyard,  Gloucestershire, 
by  Dean  Swift,  on  Dicky  1'caree,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's 
fool,  which  is  dated  June  lSth,  1728.  The  names  of 
ire  also  on  record,  as  existing  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  mostly  Welshmen.  The 
following  quotation  from  an  old  satirical  pamphlet, 
Witt  Mist ric,  1599,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  was  ex- 
pected from  a  regular  jester. 

Immoderate  and  di  ioy  became  incorporate  in 

the  bodie  of  a  jeaster ;  this  fellow  in  person  is  comely,  in 
apparel  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a  very  ape,  anil  no  man. 
luilie  is  to  coinc  bitter  jeasts,  or  to  show  antique 
motions,  or  to  sblgoomio  songs  and  ballads;  (five  bun  a 
little  wine  in  bis  head,  be  is cuulinuall y  Hearing  and  making 
of  monthas:  he  laughs  inlempcrately  on  every  little  occasion, 
and  (lances  about  the  bouse,  leaps  over  tables,  outskips 
nam's  hsidl.  trips  up  bis  companion's  heeles,  burn**  sack 
with  a  caiulle.  and  bath  all  the  feats  of  the  lords  of  misrule 
in  the  country-  feed  him  in  bis  humour,  you  shall  bin 
heart     It  is  a  special  murk  of  him  at  table,  he  sits  making 

keep  DO)    tins   fellow  company,  for  in  jUKlintr 
him   your  wardrobes   shall  be  wa»teii,  your  credits   crackt, 
your  erownes  consumed,  and  time  (the  most  precious  riches 
of  the  world)  utterly  lost. 

Greet  license  of  speech  was  necessarily  allowed  to 
these  professed  jesters,  but  this  liberty  did  not  ah 
save    them    from  punishment,  which    was  generally 
whipping.     Sometimes  they  were  treated  with  great 
kindness,  and  the  author  of  a  small  book,  printed  in 
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,,   tolls   us  he    •  Had    knowne   a  great  and  Cora- 
atly  wise   man,  who  would   mu<  any 


that  *m  Rood  to  hie 
find  the   following  lament 
these  jesters : — 
Oh  the  clown*  that  I  hare  i 


a."     In  an  old  play  we 
i  over  the  tailing  off  of 


Th»  very  peeping  out  of  i 
Made  a  young  heir  I 


•en  in  my  time, 
i  of  them  would  hare 
'  laugh,  though  hia  father  lay  a  dying; 
\  m«n  undone  in  law  the  day  before 

Sie  saddest  ease  that  can  be)  might  for  his  second 
re  burst  himself  with  laughing,  and  ended  all 

Ilis  miseries.    Here  was  a  merry  world  my  masters  I 

The  dress  of  these  domestic  clowns  was  always 
amazingly  showy  and  grotesque,  the  coat  motley  or 
parti-coloured,  the  head-dress  singularly  formed, 
frequently  with  long  ears,  sometimes  with  the  comb 
or  head  of  a  cock;  hence  an  ignorant 
person  has  been  called  a  cockscomb,  (that  is,  feoL) 
In  many  instances  they  carried  a  kind  of  official 
sceptre,  or  bauble,  in  their  hand, — a  short  stick  with 
a  fool's  head  on  the  top,  or  with  a  bladder  at  the  end, 
with  which  the  fool  belaboured  those  who  offended 
him.  The  head-dress  was  at  times  hung  with  small 
bells,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  apparel. 

So  general  was  the  fashion  of  having  domestic 
fools,  that  in  an  old  engraving  of  the  family  of  that 
eminent  man,  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  find  the  family 
fool  represented,  not  certainly  in  the  grotesque  habit 
of  his  order,  but  in  plain  clothes.  So  much  notice 
was  taken  of  these  men,  that  sufficient  materials  are 
in  existence  to  form  a  history  of  the  1 1 to  and  witt: 
of  many  of  these  degraded  creatures. 

The  wit  of  these  fools  was  displayed  in  various 
ways,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  biting  satire,  at 
others,  by  a  mischievous  practical  joke,  likely  to 
create  a  laugh  at  the  expeuse  of  an  individual  j  bat 
many  of  these  unhappy  creatures  were  possessed  of 
the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity,  and  loved  their 
masters  for  the  kind  treatment  they  received  at  their 
hands.  The  following  anecdotes  are  instances  of  the 
species  of  art  exhibited  I 

The  Lord  North  begged  old  Bladwell  for  a  foole,  (though 
he  could  never  prove  him  so,)  and  having  him  in  hi- custody 
as  a  lunatics,  he  carried  him  to  a  gentleman's  house  one 
day,  that  was  a  neighbour.  The  Lord  North  and  the 
gentleman  retired  awhile  to  private  discourse,  mid  left 
Bladwell  in  the  dining-room,  which  was  hung  with  a  fair 
hanging.  Bladwell  walked  up  and  down,  and  viewing  the 
imagery,  spied  a  fool  at  last  in  the  hanging,  and.  without 
delay,  draws  his  knife,  tins  at  the  fool,  cuts  him  clean  out, 
and  lsys  him  on  the  floor.  My  lord  and  the  gentleman 
coming  in  again,  and  finding  the  tapestrie  thus  del 
lie  asks  Bladwell  what  he  meant  by  such  a  rude  uncivil 
act:  he  answered,  "Sir,  be  content,  I  have  rather  done 
you  a  courtesy  than  a  wrong,  for  if  ever  my  Lord  North 
bad  seen  the  fool  there,  he  would  have  begged  him,  and 
so  you  might  have  lost  your  whole  suite." 

A  tale  is  told  of  one  John  Low,  the  King  of  Scot- 
land's fool. 

This  simple  man  stood  in  a  place  where  many  lords  and 
other  gentlemen  came  by,  but  the  silly  fool  neither  greeted 
nor  put  off  bis  hood  to  any  of  all  the  lords  that  came  by. 
The  which  thing,  a  certain  courtier  of  the  king's  house 
seeing,  rebuked  tbe  fool  sharply  and  beat  him  a  little,  and 
threatened  him  that  he  would  whip  him,  except  be  would 
greet  the  next  lords  that  be  saw.  Poor  John  said  tl 
would  gladly  greet  the  next  lords  that  ho  saw,  if  the  courtier 
would  tell  him  how  he  might  know  a  lord  from  another 
man,  for  he  said  that  he  knew  not  a  lord  from  an 
man.  "  Then,"  quoth  the  courtier, "  you  shall  know  lords  by 
these  tokens,  they  wear  velvet  and  hare  gold  upon  their 
necks.  M  Well,"  quoth  the  fool,  "  I  shall  learn  to  ken  them 
as  well  as  I  can." 

And  upon  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  John  came  abroad, 
be  saw  s  great  number  of  lords'  mules,  standing  at  the 
court  gates,  trspt  with  velvet,  and  eostly  trimmed  with 
gold;  wherefore  he,  remembering  his  lesson  that  the 
ha4  taught  him  ■  straightway,  as  soon  as  he  saw 


them,   he   went  unto   them,    and    cried    a   great  while   to 
one.  one  alter  unoilier,  "  Qood  da)  my  lord!  good  day 

my  iord  ! '  even  until  the  eomtier,  bis  schoolmaster,  cams 
out  and  saw  him  making  courtesy  and  greeting  the  mules. 
As  soon  as  the  fool  saw  bis  schoolmaster,  be  said  unto  bim, 
"  Am  I  not  a  good  son  now  ?"     "  You  are  mad,"  quoth  the 

courtier.  "  for  these  are  inuies,  and   not  lords.'     "Why," 
quoth  the  fool,  "but  these  wear  velvet  and  gold  on  ihoir 
1  lie  courtier  heat  the    fool,  and  bade  him  learn 
latter  to  ken  a  lord. 

The  following  instance  of  affection,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  the  force  of  imagination  in  the  case  of  one 
of  these  liceused  jesters,  has  been  placed  ou  record. 

A  certain  German  prince,  of  a  haughty  and 
tyrannical  disposition,  was  afflicted  with  I  dietetic, 
wfaicfa  his  medical  uttendants  considered  incapable  of 
removal,  unless  the  patient  endured  some  sodden 
shock  jr  fright,  sufficiently  violent  to  produce  the 
fear  of  death.  The  readiest  plan  that  occurred  to  their 
minds  to  produce  this  effect,  was  a  sudden  ami  u 
pected  immersion  in  the  canal,  which  Watered 
garden  of  the  palace.  The  mode  of  cure,  how 
was  much  more  easily  agreed  upon  than  put  in 
practice;  not  one  of  his  courtier-  or  attendants 
being  willing  to  undertake  tie-  ta-k  and  ri-k  the  ai 
of  their  ina-ter, — the  natural  consequence  of  IW  h  an 
apparent  outrage  on  his  person.  In  this  dilemma 
tin  poor  fool  was  applied  to.  The  half-witted  creature 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  prime,  and  the  only 
being  towards  whom  he  acted  with  any  degree  ol 
kindness  |  the  consequence  was  a  reciprocal  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  jester.  He  readily  undertook  to 
throw  the  pliant  into  the  canal  while  taking  his 
usual  walk.      The  plan  sun  ceded,  and  the  princ 

ed  to  health.  His  rage,  however,  was  unhounded 
at  the  daring  act.  and  the  fool  was  ordered  to  he  he- 
headed.  The  fatal  hour  arrived,  and  then  the  kind 
intention  of  the  poor  creature  caused  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  his  master ;  but  his  dignity  had  been  offended, 
and  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
culprit,  without  at  least  the  fear  of  death.  The  exe- 
cutioner's axe  was  raised,  and  at  the  same  tune  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water  was  suddenly  dashed  on 
the  bare  neck  of  the  fool,  but  he  moved  not  after- 
wards, and  when  lifted  np  was  dead;  sudden  fear 
having  produced  the  same  effect  as  if  the  executioner 
had  performed  his  office  in  earnest. 


Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guilty  not  only  of  the  par- 
ticular injury  to  him  whom  he  deceives,  but  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  confidence  which  constitutes  not  only  the 
but  tfai  ••  of  society.     He  that  suffers  by  imp  ■ 

bai  too  often   his  virtue   more    unpaired   than    Ins  fortune. 
Hut  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  unite  robbery  by  supinei 
so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suppress  tenderness  by  suspicion  :  it 
is  better  to  sutler  wrong  than   to  do   it,    and    happier  to   bo 
sometimes  cheated  than  not  to  trust. —  Bambler. 


Wk  are  not  to  choose  for  ourselves  what  parts  to  act  on  tho 
stage  of  life,  but  to  act  those  well  which  are  allotted 
appointed  for  us.    It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that 
commonly    amuse    themselves    with    idle    and    imaginary 
schemes,  how  they  would  behave,  anil  what  they  would  do, 
they   in    such   or  such    a    situation.     They  would    bo 

good  and  very  exemplary,  were  they  very  gnat,  very 

1,  very  wealthy,  very  retired,  very  old,    and   the    like. 

But    t;  L-ilt  which  I-  in    theui,    and    tin' work 

which    is   anointed   tor  them,   while    they  are    thinking  of 

'.      Alas!   their  state  of  probation   is   their 

present  state,  whatever  it  be.     And  when  they  are  called  to 

an  account  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  it  will   be  a 

to   -ay.   that   their   thought-  were    so  taken  up 

with   dreams  and   reveries,  how  were 

in    another  station,    that    they  did    not   attend    to   the 

discharge  ef  those   duties  which    belonged  to  their  cwu 

proper  ceiling. — Tucua 
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m  ii  t!n<  lu  • .  !i,  whose  branches  bare, 
Smit  with  tin'  lightning'!  livid  glare, 

Anil  whistle  liullow  as  they  waro; 
Wiilnn  i  solitary  grave, 
A  slayer  of  himself  holds  his  accursed  abode. 

•I  tin-  grim  morn,  in  murky  dies 
DssBJ)  mists  invnlv'd  thu  scowling  skiss, 

Anil  iliinm'il  tin-  *trug({liug  day; 
As  by  tin.  brook,  that  UaVring  Uvea 

Ji-;'in»n  niiinr  with  sable  wares, 
Full  i.i'  ii...  ,l  irk  r.s..|vi.  ho  took  his  sullen  way. 

I  inurkM  his  desultory  paco, 

i's  strange,  and  varying  face, 
W  nil  many  a  mutter  d  sound  ; 
And  ah  !   tu..  I. it..,  aghast  I  iIssjM 
reeking  blads,  the  hand  imliruodt 
Hi'  toll,  and,  groaning,  grasp'd  in  agony  the  ground. 

Full  many  a  melancholy  BJ 

Hi-  watoh'd  tin'  slow  rsjuin  nl'  \- 

And  Houj»lit  the  pow'rs  nf  sleep, 

To  spread  a  momentary  culm 

O'er  his  sad  couch,  and  in  the  halm 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dews  his  burning  eyes  to  steep. 

I'nll  nil,  unknowing  .mil  unknown, 
I  lr  win  v  his  endless  noons  alum'. 

Amid  Ih'  autumnal  wood: 
Oft  was  ho  wont,  in  hasty  fit, 
Abrupt  the  social  hoard  to  quit, 
And  gsM  with  eager  glance  upon  the  tumbling  flood. 

ning  tin-  wretch  to  torments  new, 
hi  iraik,  for  ever  in  bis  viow, 

uppeur'd  ; 
While,  us  the  ...  arose, 

Ami  brought  the  day's  unwelcome  close, 
.Mm.,  horrible  and  huge  her  giant-shape  she  rear'd. 

this,"  mistaken  Scorn  will  cry, 
"  Is  this  i  In-  youth  whose  genius  high 

Could  luiilil  the  genuine  rhyme  ? 
Whose  liosuiii  mild  tlic  favouring  nfuso 
Had  stored  with  all  hot  ample  views, 
Parent  of  fairest  deeds,  aud  purposes  sublime." 

Ah  !  from  the  Muse  that  bosom  mild 
magic  was  beguiled, 
To  strike  the  deathful  blow  ; 
She  fill'il  b  uncus  mind 

With  many  a  feeling  too  refined, 
And  roused  to  livelier  pangs.his  wakeful  sense  of  woe. 

Though  iloom'd  hard  penury  to  prove, 
And  the  sharp  stings  of  hopeless  love ; 

To  grid's  congenial  |U-.uie, 
Afore  WOtmda  than  Nature  gave  be  knew, 
While  Misery's  form  bis  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own. 

Then  wish  not  o'er  his  earthy  tomb 
baneful  nightshade's  lurid  bloom 

To  droll  its  deadly  dew  : 
Nor  ob  !   forbid  the  twisted  thorn, 
■t  rudely  binds  his  turf  forlorn, 
i  spring's  green  swelling  buds,  to  vegetate  anew. 

What  though  no  marble  piled  bust 
Adorn  his  desolated  dust. 

With  speaking  sculpture  wrought  ? 
ball  woo  the  weeping  Nine, 
To  build  a  visionary  shrine, 

with  unfading  flowers  from  fairy  regions  brought. 

What  though  refused  each  chanted  rite  ? 

Mere  viewless  mourners  shall  delight 

To  touch  the  shadowy  shell  : 
Ami  Petrarch's  harp,  tlmt  wept  the  doom 
Of  Ijiura,  lost  in  early  bloom, 
In  many  a  pensive,  pause  shall  seem  to  ring  his  knell. 


To  soothe  a  loos,  unhallow'd  shads, 
This  votive  dirge  sad  doty  paid. 

nan  triad  Dookt 
Sodden  the  half-sunk  orb  of  day 
More  radiant  shot  iU  parting  ray, 
And  thus  a  cherub-roico  my  charm  d  attention  took. 

"  Forbear,  fond  bard,  thy  partial  praise  | 
Nor  thus  for  guilt  in  speckras  lays 

The  wreath  of  glory  twinsi 
In  rain  with  hoes  of  gorgeous  glow 
Gay  Fancy  gives  her  vast  to  flow, 
Unless  Truths  matron-hand  the  floating  folds  Mtmne. 

'lust  bcarcn,  man's  fortitude  to  prove, 
Permits  through  life  at  large  to  rove 

I  he  tribes  of  hell-born  wosi 

the  same  power  that  wisely  sends 

!<•  ligionl  golden  shield  to  break  tbo  embattled- foe, 

I  or  aid  divine  had  lull'd  to  rest 
Yon  foul  self-murderer's  throbbing  breast, 

And  stay 'd  the  rising  storm : 
Had  bade  the  sun  of  hopo  appear 
Id  his  darken'd  hemisphere, 
And  givo  the  wonted  bloom  to  nature's  hinted  form. 

■  Yain  man  I  'tis  heaven's  prerogative 
To  take,  what  first  it  deign 'd  to  give, 

Thy  tributary  breath: 
In  awful  expectation  placed 
Await  thy  doom,  nor  impious  haste, 
To  pluck  from  God's  right  band,  his  instruments  of  death." 

Wastox. 


Tub  pangs  that  wicked  men  foel  are  not  always  written  in 
their  foreheads.  Though  wickedness  be  sugar  in  their 
mouths,  and  wantonness  an  oil  to  make  them  look  with 
cheerful  countenance;  nevertheless,  if  their  hearts  were 
ed,  their  glittering  estate  would  not  greatly  be  envied. 

IIUOKKR. 


If  you  desire  to  enjoy  life,  avoid  un  punctual  people.     Thev 

de    business   and    poison    pleasure.      Make   it 
own  rule  not  only  to  bo  punctual,  but  a  little  beforci 
Such  a  habit  secures  a  composure  which  ia  essential  to 
happiness.     For  want  of  it  many  people  live  in  a  constant 
and  put  all  about  them  into  a  fever  too.     To  pt 
liousness  of  waiting  for  others,  carry  with  you  some 
ition,  a  Horace,  or  Rochefoucault,  fu 
ample,  books  which  can  bo  read  by  snatches,  and  which 
afford  ample  materials  for  thinking. TAe  Original. 


M  in-kind,  from  the  earliest  ages,  have  been  prone  almost 
to  idolize  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  any  weighty 
bom-fits,  or  to  whom  they  looked  up  as  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  or  masters  of  hitherto  occult  sciences.  Gratitude 
indeed  demands  that  great  and  original  geniuses,  whom 
God  has  enriched  with  extraordinary  talent*,  by  the  due 
.-vereise  of  which  they  have  become  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  should  be  loved  and  valued  highly  for  their 
sen  ices;  but  when  wo  look  only  at  the  instrument,  and 
see  not  the  hand  of  Supreme  Benevolence  that  employs  it 
for  our  benefit,  we  then  overvalue  man,  and  undervalue 
God:  putting  the  former  into  the  place  of  the  latter,  and 
making  an  idol  of  him;  and  if  any  will  not  worship  this 
idol,  a  clamour  is  raised  against  them,  and  they  are  almost 
persecuted. K  i  uh  y. 

Counsel  which  Catwy  the  Wise  gave  to  his  pupil  Taliesin. 
Think  before  thou  speakest; 
First,  what  thou  shalt  speak  ; 

dry,  why  thou  shouldest  speak; 
Thirdly,  to  whom  thou  mayest  have  to  speak  ; 

rthly,  about  whom  or  what  thou  art  to  speak; 
Fifthly,  what  will  come  from  what  thou  mayest  speak; 
Sixthly,  what  may  be  the  benefit  from  what  thou  shall 
speak : 

Seventhly,  who  may  be  listening  to  what  thou  shalt 
speak. 

Put  thy  word  on  thy  fingers'  ends  before  thou  speakest 
it.  and  turn  it  these  seven  ways  before  thou  speakest  it; 
and  there  will  never  corns  any  harm  from  what  thou  shalt 

say. The  Voctor. 
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THE  IIARYEST-MO  I  *  meuoriut.) 

The   11.  -o  is  the  smallest  of  the  British 

quadrupeds  :    so  small   is   it,    that   a   full  grown    one 
weigh*  mi  more  Uian  sixty-five  grains.     Sometimes 

is  extremely  common  in  the  Adda,  MM 
much  harm  to  the  agriculturist  hy  devouring  tlie 
corn,  but  in  general  it  is  not  met  with  in  any 
great  numbers.  The  nest  of  the  Harve.-t-M  ">  i- 
■  very  singular  constrnvtion  ;  it  is  generally  sus- 
pended on  some  growing  vegetable,  a  thi-tlc.  ;i  beili< 
stalk,  or  some  adjoining  stems  of  wheat,  with  whfcl 


XCIT   OF    THE    HARVEST-MOUSE. 

it  rocks  and  waves  in  the  wind  ;  hut  to  prevent  the 
young  from  being  dislodged  by  any  violent  agitation 
of  the  plant,  the  parent  closes  up  the  entrance  so 
uniformly  with  the  whole  fabric,  that  the  real  open- 
ing is  with  difficulty  found.  This  nest  is  most  artifi- 
cially platted,  and  composed  of  blades  of  wheat, 
nearly  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball  ; 
it  is  so  compact  and  well  closed,  that  it  can  he  rolled 
across  a  table  without  being  injured.  The  female  has 
as  many  as  eight  or  nine  in  a  litter,  and  if  some 
cause  which  we  cannot  understand,  did  not  prevent 
their  increase,  we  should  soon  be  overrun  with 
them. 

'I  he   following  observations  by  the  author  of  the 
Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  seem  to  bear  upon  this  point. 

Mankind  appear  to  be  progressively  increasing.  It  was 
an  original  command  of  the  Creator;  and  the  animals 
domesticated  by  man,  and  fostered  for  his  use,  are  probably 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  his  necessities:  but  «e  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  animal  augmentation  proce- 
ss proportionate  degree  with  the!  wild  ereatures  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe  ;  and  we  know  that  many  of  them  are 
yearly  decreasing,  and  very  many  that  once  existed  have 
even  become  extinct.  That  there  are  years  of  increase  and 
decrease  ordained  for  all  the  inferior  orders  of  the  creation, 


common  observation  makes  manifest.  In  the  years  1819 
end  ISM  all  the  country  almut  ui  was  overrun  with  miee; 
they  harboured  under  the  hassocks  of  coarso  grasses,  pcr- 

I  the  banks  of  ditches,  occasioned  much  damag 
burrowing    into    our    potato  bOBBO,    and    e  lUrsed    in    our 
gardens  from  bed  to  bad   oven  during  daylight.     The 

■  were  the  short-tailed  meadow-mouse,  and  the  long- 

toiled  garden-mouse,  tNid   both  kinds  united   in  the  Spring 

to  destioy  our  early  sown  pease  and  beam.  In  the  ensu- 
ing Summer,  however,  they  became  so  greatly  reduced, 
that  few  were  to  ind  we  have  not  had    anything 

like  an  increase  since  that  pi 

It  is  probable  that  some  disease  alllieled  them,  ami  that 

thee  periehod  iii  their  holes,  for  we  never  bund  their  ixxlies, 
ana  any  emigration  of  such  large  com  parries  would  certainly 
have  ' n  oSaanwlj  yet  the  appearance  and  rllisppee ranee 

of  creatures  of  this  kind  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they 
do  occasionally  change  their  habitations. 

A  large  stagnant  piece  of  water  in  an  inland  county, 
with  which  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  which  1 
frequently  visited  for  many  years  of  my  life,  was,  one  sum- 
mer, suddenly  infested  with  an  astonishing  number  of  the 
short-tailed  water-rat,  none  of  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted there.  Its  vegetation  was  the  common  products  of 
such  places,  excepting  that  the  larger  portion  of  it  was 
iy  covered  with  its  usual  crop,  the  smooth  horse  -tail. 
This  constituted  the  food  of  the  creatures,  and  the  B 
made  by  their  champing  it,  we  could  distinctly  hear  in  the 
evening  at  many  yards'  distance.  They  were  shot  by 
dozens  daily,  yet  the  survivors  seemed  quite  regardless  of 
the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  deaths  around  them.  H 
the  winter  this  great  herd  disappeared,  and  so  entirely 
evacuated  the  place,  that  a  few  years  after  I  could  not 
obtain  a  single  specimen-  They  did  not  disperse,  for  the 
animal  is  seldom  found  ,n  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  dead 
bodies  were  observed.  They  had  certainly  made  this  place 
■  temporary  station  in  their  progress  from  some  other:  but 
•  eh  large  companies  nil  change  their  situations  uu 
observed  m  their  transit  is  astonishing.  Birds  can  move 
in  high  regions  and  in  obscurity,  and  are  not  commonly 
objects  of  notice:  but  quadrupeds  can  travel  only  on  the 
ground,  and  would  be  regarded  with  wonder,  when  in  great 
numbers,  by  the  rudest  peasant." 


Slips  of  the  tongue  are  sometimes  found  very  inconvenient 
by  those  persons  who,  owing  to  some  unlucky  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  their  wits  and  their  utterance,  say 
one  thing  when  they  mean  to  say  another,  or  bawl  out 
something  which  the  slightest  degree  of  forethought  would 
have  kept  unsaid.  Hut  more  serious  mischief  arises  from 
that  misuse  of  words  which  occurs  in  all  inaccurate  writers. 
Many  ore  the  men,  who  merely  for  want  of  understanding 
what  they  say,  have  blundered  into  heresies  and  erroneous 
assertions  of  every  kind,  which  they  have  afterwards  pas 
■ionately  and  pertinaciously  defended,  till  they  have  Beta 
blishod  themselves  in  the  profession,  if  not  in  the  belief,  of 
some  pernicious  doctrine  or  opinion,  to  their  own  great 
injury,  and  that  of  their  deluded  followers,  and  of  the 
commonwealth. The  Doctor. 


Bow  often  has  it  it  been  seen  that  sons  not  otherwise  de- 
ficient in  duty  toward  their  parents,  have,  in  the  most  mo- 
mentous concerns  of  life,  taken  the  course  most  opposite 
to  that  in  which  they  were  trained  to  go;  going  wrong 
where  the  father  would  have  directed  them  aright,  or  taking 
the  right  path  in  spite  of  all  inducements  and  endeavours 
lot  leading  them  wrung  ! 

The  son  of  Charles  Wesley,  born  and  bred  in  Methodism, 
and  bound  to  it  by  all  the  strongest  tics  of  pride  and  pre- 
judice, became  a  papist.  This,  indeed,  was  but  passing 
from  one  erroneous  persuasion  to  another,  and  a  more 
inviting  one.  But  Isaac  Casaubon  also  had  the  grief  of 
seeing  a  son  seduced  into  the  Roni'sh  superstition ;  and  on 
the  part  of  that  great  and  excellent  man,  there  had  been 
no  want  of  discretion  m  training  him,  nor  of  sound  learning 
and  sound  wisdom. 

Archbishop  Leighton,  an  honour  to  his  church,  his  country, 
and  bis  kinu,  was  the  child  of  one  of  those  lire-brands  who 
kindled    the   Great    Rebellion j    and    Franklin    had    a  son, 

who,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  lus  father,  (and  such 
a  father  '.)  continued  stedfast  in  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  a 
subject, The  Doctor 
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ACCOUNT  OF  Mi  mho  JUMBO,  OR  aii:i 

i. MD  OF  THE  WOODS. 

St.  J  1 1,  Cuasl  of  Gambia. 

Tin:  Company'!  gardeni  arc  on  the  main  at  GIHifrcc, 
where  the  governor  and  factors  bare  country-houses. 
One  of  the  factor*  invited  me  to  be  pfwsent  at  the 
chriitening  of  his  child,  but  cautioned  me,  what 
l     cw,  neither  to  be  frightened,  m>r  take  t ) •  • 
notice  of  anything,  for  that  bo  barai  could  ohm  tn  bm 
it  I  remained  quiet.     As  I  hod  no  reason  la  bbbbci  I 
bli  intentions,  tor  tic  hud  shown  mo  ovory  civilit] 
line*  my  first  arrival,  curiosity  tempted  me  tn  accept 
bia  invitation,  and  having  no  doubt  but  that  I  «..- 
master  of  my  feelings',    I   wont  with   him.      Wo  took 
with  us    a    little    cask    of  rum,   some    toys    of  hruiU, 

kc,  and  tho  child  was  christened  after  kha  Knglish 
manner, 

There  won-  present  between  tour  and  five  hundred 
ns  of  both  sexes.  A  large  ring  was  formed, 
ami  before  every  girl  we  wished  to  see  dam  o,  om  of 
the  people  dropped  his  handkerchief,  when  she  come 
out  immediately  and  danced.  On  a  andden,  the 
women  all  fell  on  their  faces,  and  we  beheld  a  Bgore, 
nearly  nine  feel  high,  and  of  a  most  frightful  aspect, 
walk  in.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a  long  coat,  which 
nearly  reached  the  ground,  made  of  straw  and  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  he  was  crowned  with  a  wisp  of 
straw,  formed  something  like  a  bee-hive. 

This  figure  1  found  was  the  Muinho-Jiiinho,  who 
c plimenting  my  host   and  myself,   and  the 

other  Europeans  who  wore  present,  asked  by  his  in- 
terpreter (the  method  of  speaking  he  always  adopts), 
what  was  brought  him  I  Having  received  his  pre- 
sent, he  said  he  came  to  be  morry  with  us,  and 
in  to  jump  about  till  he  came  opposite  tho  pret- 
Ljirl  present ;  when,  from  under  his  jacket,  he 
pulled  out  a  great  stick,  with  which  he  beat  her  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  thought  she  would  never  bo 
able  to  move  again,  and  yet  no  one  dared  come  for- 
ward to  assist  her.      Ho  would  have  beaten  her  more. 

bad  he  not  been  tired  from  the  great  weight  of  the 
anil  cap.  Neither  the  face  nor  hands  of  the  figure 
could  be  in  the  least  seen.  He  now  went  away,  but 
in  a  little  time  returned,  behaving  more  civilly,  and 
remaining  with  us  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  he 
left  us  entirely,  which  I  was  not  sorry  for,  as  he 
spoilt  all  our  mirth. 

We  remained  there  all  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
int;,  walking  with  my  friend  in  the  country,  we  saw 
the  coat  of  Mutnho-Jumbo  tinder  B  great  tree.  I 
was  for  examining  it,  but  my  companion  dissuaded  me 
from  doing  so,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  Fort,  he 
gave  mo  the  following  account,  which,  as  I  always 
found  him  a  man  of  tho  strictest  veracity,  I  have  no 
a  to  disbcli 

"  Whenever  any  one  enters  the  society  of  Mumoo- 
Juroho,  he  swears  never  to  divulge  the  secret  to  any 
woman,  or  to  any  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
it  ;  and  that  this  secret  may  be  preserved  to  them- 
selves, n;>  boys  are  admitted  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.  By  this  means  the  women  are  kept  in  the 
greatest  subjection,  for,  upon  any  dispute  between  a 
man  and  woman,  Mumbo-Jumbo  is  sent  for,  and  he 
always  decides  in  favour  of  the  man.  The  reason 
that  the  poor  girl  was  so  beaten  was,  that  that  night 
Mumbo-Jumbo  was  performed  by  a  young  man  who 
some  time  before  wished  to  pay  attention  to  her, 
though  she  preferred  another  person.  Having  com- 
plained of  his  behaviour,  he  had  been  reprimanded 
by  his  friends,   for  which  she  paid  very  severely. 

"  No  man  is  allowed  to  come  armed  before  Mumbo- 
Jumbo.     The  people  all  swear  bv  him,  and  the  oath 


in  irrevocable.      There  are  very  few   towns  wit! 
one  of  lb  ,it|, 

and  i!    an)    

to  be  put  to  death  by  I  iimh,,,  , 
"  Miimhi,  Jumbo    i<    likewise     sSJSolote 
men,    t"i    he    always   has   a  atrong  party  with    i 
i  which,  everyone  bs  •all-  Bponisoblig 

assist  him.       II  -eeii  in  the  daytime,   In.- 

oid  nip  hr  under  one    of  the    lejf/U  tTSM  m  the 
neighbour)],,  ,i!  ,    no  one   is  allowed   t,    ton,  I,    i; 
ami    they  are  always  watched.      For  thin  nasi  Ml   the 
always   called   '  M umbo  Jumbo,   or  God   of 
the  Wood- 

M  y  friend  told  DM  of  an  Knglish  governor,  who,  some 
ago,  having  affronted  one  of  this  society,  and 
ou  the  main  om-  evening  with  the  crew  of  his 
pinnace,    when    M umbo. Jumbo    came    among  them 
with  a  lar_'e  party,  and,    after  dancing  as  usual.    Went 
up   to   the    governor   and   stabbed   him.     The   crow, 
endeavouring    to    a--i-t    him,    and    attack    Mumbo- 
Jumbo,   in  a  very  few  minutes   shared  the  same  fate, 
iting    one,    whom  they  sent   over    to  the  Kort    to 
t.  11  the  tale. 

Another  story  he  told  mo  was,  that  the  king,  Jagra, 
in  17.7,  having  a  very  inquisitive  wife,  was  so  weak 
as  to  disclose  this  secret  to  her,  and  she  revealed  it 
to  some  other  women  of  hor  acquaintance.  Tliii 
very  soon  got  to  the  ears  of  gome  who  were  no 
friends  to  the  kitifr,  and  who,  dreading  lost  if  tho 
affair  were  known,    it  would  put   ■  the  sub- 

jection of  their  wives,  took  the  coat,  and  Dotting 
into  it  one  on  whom  they  could  depend,  wont  to  tie- 
town  of  the  king,  and  sending  for  him  out,  taxed 
him  with  it,  which  ho  not  denying,  they  sent  for  his 
wife,  killed  them  both  on  the  spot,  and  made  a  new 
king,  without  being  called  to  an  account. 

[From  the  Jochnal  or  a  Sailoii,  1749-50.] 


<<J<   RTEOIS     FORBEARANCE. 

a  i  :  i  man,  making  a  morning  call  upon  a  late  county 
member,  of  great  tsste  and  lerupuJoaseoartesy,  was  aecorn- 
panied  into  the  library  by  a  beautiful  kid,  which  he  found 

■landing  at  the  street-door.  During  the  conversation  tho 
animal  proceeded  round  the  room,  examining  the  different 

nt  of  art  with  ludicrous  curiosity,  till  coming  to  a  small 
bronze  statue  placed  upon  the  floor;  he  made  a  but  St  it 
and  knocked  it  over.  The  owner  of  the  house  taking  no 
.  bil  visiter  observed, — "  That  kid  is  a  special  favou- 
rite. I  pen  cive  ;  how  long  have  you  had  it?"  '•  I  had  it  !" 
exclaimed  the  virtuoso  in  an  agony,  "  1  thought  it  hail  been 
years."  "  Mine  ! "  said  the  gentleman,  with  no  less  astonish- 
ment, "  it  is  not  mino  1  assure  you."     Whereupon  they 

both  rose,  and  by  summary  process  ejected  the  intruder. 

The  Original. 


WniN  we  see  such  paternal  care  manifested  for  the  welfare 
and  maintenance  in  existence  of  beings  so  frail,  that  a 
move  touch  would  dissipate  them,  we  cannot  but  assent  to 
the  observation  of  the  Psalmisti  that  "  His  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  bis  works,"  the  least  and  most  insignificant  as 
well  as  those  that  appear  to  occupy  the  most  elevated  place 
in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  we  may  feel  a  comfortable 
assurance,  built  on  this  ground,  that  the  eye  which  regards 
even  these  seemingly-insignificant  creatures,  will,  if  we 
cast  not  oil'  our  confidence,  never  overlook  us.  or  be  indif 
Cerent  to  our  welfare. KiRBY. 


A  picture,  though  with  most  exactness  made 

Is  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

Tor  SVSfl  our  living  bodies  (though  they  seem 

To  others  more,  or  more  in  our  esteem), 

Are  bat  tho  shadow  of  that  Reel  I 

Which  dOtfa  extend  heyond  the  leekt)  seeing, 

And  cannot  be  discerned  until  we  rise 

Immortal  objects  for  immortal  eyes. G.  WiTBrs. 
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GOOD  BREEDING. 

A  gentleman  is  a  Christian  in  spirit,  that  will  take  a 
polish  ;  the  rest  are  hut  plated  goods,  and  however 
excellrnt  their  fashion,  ruh  them  more  or  less,  the 
base  metal  will  appear  through. 

An  Englishman  making  the  grand  tour  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  travellers  were 
more  objects  of  attention  than  at  present,  on  arriving 
at  Turin,  sauntered  out  to  see  the  place.  He  hap- 
pened to  meet  a  regiment  of  infantry  returning  from 
parade,  and  taking  a  position  to  see  it  pass,  a  young 
captain,  evidently  desirous  to  make  a  display  before 
the  stranger,  in  crossing  one  of  the  numerous  water- 
courses with  which  the  city  is  intersected,  missed  his 
footing,  and  in  trying  to  save  himself  lost  his  hat. 
The  exhibition  was  truly  unfortunate  ;  the  spectators 
laughed,  and  looked  at  the  Englishman,  expecting 
him  to  laugh  too.  On  the  contrary,  he  not  only  re- 
tained his  composure,  hut  promptly  advanced  to 
where  the  hat  had  rolled,  and  taking  it  up,  pre- 
sented it  with  an  air  of  unaffected  kindness  to  its 
confused  owner.  The  officer  received  it  with  a  blush 
of  surprise  and  gratitude,  and  hurried  to  rejoin  his 
company ; — there  was  a  murmur  of  applause,  and  the 
stranger  passed  on. 

Though  the  scene  of  a  moment,  and  without  a 
word  spoken,  it  touched  every  heart,  not  with  admi- 
ration for  a  mere  display  of  politeness,  hut  with 
a  warmer  feeling  for  a  proof  of  that  true  charity 
"which  never  l.iileth."  On  the  regiment  being 
dismissed,  the  captain,  who  was  a  young  man  of 
consideration,  in  glowing  terms  related  the  circum- 
stance to  his  colonel ;  the  colonel  immediately  men- 
tioned it  to  the  general  in  command,  and  when 
the  Englishman  returned  to  his  hotel,  he  found  an 
aide-de-camp  waiting  to  request  his  company  to 
dinner  at  head-quarters.  In  the  evening  he  was 
carried  to  court,  nt  that  time,  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
tells  us,  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe,  and  was 
received  with  particular  attention. 

Of  course,  during  his  stay  at  Turin,  he  was  invited 
everywhere,  and  on  his  departure  he  was  loaded 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  different  States 
of  Italy.  Thus  a  private  gentleman,  of  moderate 
means,  by  a  graceful  impulse  of  Christian  feeling, 
was  enabled  to  travel  through  a  foreign  country, 
then  of  the  highest  interest  for  its  society,  as  well 
as  for  the  charms  it  still  possesses,  with  more  real 
di-tiiution  and  advantage  than  can  ever  be  derived 
from  the  mere  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortune, 
even  the  most  splendid. 

I  think  I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this 
anecdote  than  by  adding  the  excellent,  and  excel- 
lently expressed,  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son,  on 
his  departure  for  a  foreign  country.  The  precepts 
arc  admirably  adapted  to  form  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  terms,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  arc  well  worth  committing  to  memory 
by  those  whom  they  concern. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproponiou'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  moans  vulgar. 
The  friend*  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  st. 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatch'd,  unBedg'd  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  into  quarrel  I  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  the  oppoaer  may  beware  of  the*, 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  i 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  the  judgment 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy  rich,  nor  gaudy ; 
nc  appaiel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 


Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This,  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  In-  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Tin  Original.. 


A  merchant  who  had  lately  died  at  Isfahan,  and  left  a 
large  sum  of  money,  was  so  great  a  niggard,  that  for  n 
years  he  denied   himself  and    his  son,  a  Young 
support,  except  a  crust  of  coarse  bread.     He  was,  how  . 
one  day  tempted  by  the  description  a  friend  gave  of  tlie 
flavour  of  cheese,  to  buy  a  small  piece  ;  but   paThm.  be 
home  he  began  to  reproach  himself  with  extravagance,  and 
instead   of  eating   the  cheese   he    put   it   into  a  bottle,  and 
contented  himself,  and  obliged  his  child  to  do  the  same. 
with   rubbing   the  crust    ngainst    the  bottle,   enjoying   the 
eheese  in  imagination. 

One  day  that  he  returned  home  later  than  usual,  ho 
found  his  son  eating  his  crust,  and  rubbing  it  against  the 
door.  "  What  are  you  about,  you  fool  ?"  was  his  exclama- 
tion. "It  is  dinner-time,  father;  you  have  the  key,  i 
could  not  open  the  door:  I  was  rubbing  my  bread  against 
it,  because  I  could  not  get  to  the  battle.  "  Cannot  you  e» 
without  cheese  one  day,  you  luxurious  little  rascal?  you  II 
never  be  rich  ! "  added  the  angry  miser,  as  he  kicked  tin- 
poor  boy  for  not  being  able  to  deny  himself  the  ideal  grati- 
fication.  Sketch**  of  I'irsia. 

When  Abbas  the  Great  was  hunting  in  the  little  town  of 
Netneny,  which  lies  in  a  narrow  valley  between  two  high 
mountains,  he  met,  one  morning,  as  the  day  dawned,  an 
uncommonly  ugly  man,  at  the  sijht  of  whom  his  I 
started.  Being  nearly  dismounted,  and  deeming  it  a  b&d 
omen,  ho  called  out  in  a  rage  to  have  his  head  struck  off. 
The  poor  peasant,  whom  they  had  seized,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  executing,  prayed  that  he  might  be  inform, 
his  crime.  "  Your  crime,"  said  the  king,  "  is  your  unlucky- 
countenance,  which  is  the  first  object  1  saw  this  morning, 
and  which  had  nearly  caused  roe  to  fall  from  my  h< 
"Alas!"  said  the  man,  "by  this  reckoning,  what  term 
must  I  apply  to  your  majesty's  countenance,  which  was 
the  first  object  my  eyes  met  this  morning,  anil  winch  is  to 
cause  my  death!"  The  king  smiled  at  the  wit  of  the 
reply,  ordered  the  roan  to  be  released,  and  gave  him  a 

present  instead   of  taking   off  his    head. Sketches    of 

Persia. 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
No.  XI. 

Mount  Vittoria,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Stockades  and  Iron-gangs. 

The  annexed  sketch  is  a  view  of  the  eastern  aspect  of 
Mount  Vittoria,  which  was  taken  from  a  point  nearly 
five  miles  off,  on  one  of  the  lateral  broken  r.- 
which  jut  out  from  the  western  road  towards  ( 
River.  The  gap  directly  above  the  letter  a  shows  tin. 
low  neck  over  which  the  new  line  of  road  mi 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  and  also  where  the  per- 
pendicular  masses  of  rock  on  that  side  of  the  ridgi 
terminate.  At  the  cone  above  the  letter  n,  the 
mountain-range  ceases,  and  falls  abruptly,  which  is 
also  the  case  with  Mount  York,  about  two  miles  and 
a  half  distant  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  gap  in 
the  low  range,  above  the  letter  c,  is  close  to  a  sheep- 
run  and  station  of  Mr.  Norton's,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  many  parts  of  the  main  road.  The 
intervening  flat  lands,  shown  in  the  sketch,  below  the 
mountains  towards  Mount  Vittoria,  arc  neither  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  soil  or  pasture,  but  in  many  places 
are  very  stony  and  barren,  and  the  parts  denoted 
clear  in  the  sketch  arc  swampy  places,  destitute  of 
timber,  appearing  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  The 
land  towards  Cox's  River  improves,  and  is  fit  cither 
for  cultivation  or  grazing  stock,  being  intersected  with 
several  well- watered  rivulets. 
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When  the  new  road  was  first  opened,  the  "  Pass" 
seen  in  the  sketch  was  not  properly  secured  by  rail- 
iml;,  tad  two  men  who  wore  passing  on  horseback 
happened  to  quarrel  at  the  spot.  They  di 
and  fattened  their  horses  to  a  post  of  the  rails,  and 
commenced  fighting,  whin  one  of  them  fell  over  and 
killed.  The  deep  recesses  and  dingles  of  M"iint 
Viitiinu,  us  well  as  of  the  adjoining  range  of  moun- 
■  iiiid    with   the  wiirramj   mid  wallaroo  (rock- 

kangaroos),  flying  squirrels  of  various  ihsa  ilplhaia. 
ami  the  wild  pheasant,     lln-.  Inrd  is  inrariably found 

in  the  most  romantic  and  Inaccessible  hollows  and 
glens  of  the  mountains,  and  is  decidedly  of  the  phea- 
sant species,  Dot  materially  differing  from  the  English 
pheasant,  except  in  the  plumage,  which  is  not  so 
liiilliant.  The  shape  of  the  Australian  pheasant  is 
very  similar  to  the  English,  and  its  size  and  manner 
of  living  the  same.  It  roosts  upon  the  trees  by  night, 
and  leeks  its  food  in  the  lower  brakes  and  bushes  by 
day.  They  make  the  same  whirring  noise  when  they 
run,  and  tly  slow,  and  the  male  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  female.  On  the  head  are  hluckish  feuthers, 
mixed  With  brown  |    the  neck  and  upper  part   of  the 

re  tinged  with  deep  purple,  and  the  feuthers 
di  the  breast,  the  shoulders,  the  middle  of  the  ■ 
and  the  wings,  are  of  a   rich   deep   brown.     But  the 
tail  of  the  male-bird  is  very  beautiful.     It  consists  of 

tour  leathers,  generally  more  than  two  feet  long, 
which  curl  elegantly  at  the  extremities:  these  are  of  a 
rich  bfOWO  colour,  marked  with  ti  streaks  of 

black. 

The  narrow  valley  between  the  high  ranges  of 
Mount  Vittoria  and  Mount  York,  is  noted  for  being 
the  situation  of  the  first  Stockade  erected  for  the  use 
of  iron-gangs,  and  men  employed  to  work  in  chains 
upon  the  roads  for  punishment.  It  was  situuted 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Pass,  upon  a  gentle  n>iiiL,' 
ground  above  the  swamp  at  the  bottom.  Near  the 
Stockade  were  the  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  con- 
s' huts,  and  u  small  cottage,  he,  for  the  officers  ; 
on  the  Opposite  side  of  the  swamp  was  the  residence 
of  the  commissariat  officer,  a  neat  thatched  cottage, 
and  a  storehouse  built  of  logs. 

In  wet  weather  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  cross 
the  swamp,  and  the  ollieers,  together  with  their  men, 
contrived  to  build  a  bridge  across,  which  no  doubt 
remains  in  good  preservation  to  the  present  time. 
From  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  near  where 
the  new  road  branches  off  from  the  old,  a  bridle-path 
mences,  which  admits  of  a  very  fair  descent  into 
the  valley.  Many  travellers  would  admire  the  romantic 
beauties  of  this  de-cent  between  the  two  mountains  as 
they  went  along.  Its  narrow  windings  and  grotesque 
passages,  sometimes  overhung  by  huge  masses  of  rock, 
and  again  overshadowed  by  most  luxuriant  shrubs, 
the  water  in  places  trickling  down  from  the  sides  of 
ky  indentation  forming  a  small  pool  at  the  base, 
icy  cold,  tend  at  any  rate  to  remove  the  tediousness 
of  the  way  which  one  might  otherwise  experience. 

Although  the  situation  of  this  Stockade  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  to  be  procured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, yet  very  often  the  men  were  badly  off  for  water 
in  the  dry  seasons.  The  little  that  made  its  way 
down  the  ravine  was  sucked  up  by  the  swamp,  so 
that  wells  were  here  and  there  dug,  which  afforded  a 
supply,  but  not  of  good  water.  This  swampy  flat 
continues  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  about  two 
miles,  to  the  base  of  Mount  York,  where  it  opens  into 
a  wide  expanse  of  flat  forest-land,  of  a  sandy  soil. 

As  soon  as  the  principal  difficulties  had  been  got 
over  at  Mount  Vittoria,  and  the  road  had  begun  to 
assume  its  proper  form,  this  Stockade  was  deserted, 
and  another  formed   under   Mount   Walker,  about 


twelve  miles  to  the  westward,  where  another  < 
able  rutting  was  necessary  to  the  road.     As 

tint  latter  Stockade  was  on  a  larger  scale,  and  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  scene  oow  and  then,   I  will 
(hide  tin-  papt  r  by  giving  u  ilex  ription  oil  it. 

It  was  lit  i  a  long  narrow   toogoe  of  laud, 

Immediately  under  the  above-nanu  mud 

Which,  in  a  sharp  angle,  flowed  a  i  ng  rivulet, 

one  of  the  tributaries  of  Cox's  Riv 
the  ridge  on  which  the  BtOt  kade  was  built  could   not 
miirli  exceed  a  hundred  \irds,    BO    that  water  (w 
is  most  necessary  where  so  many  men  are   eotk 
together    in    a   limited    space)    was  plentiful   and  at 
hand.        High,    steep    foi  -,    stony,    and    but 

thinly   clad    with    rental  0,,,| 

frowned  like  the  giguntic  walls  of  a  prison  all  arte 
Moreover,  the  place  was  very  solitary,    unfi- 
by  travellers,  and  perfectly  out  of  the  way.     Hut  the 
busy  hands  of  men  were  soon  at  work,  and  the  - 
glen  resounded  with  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  the 
noise  of  hundreds  of  workup 

This  Stockade  was  built,  as  that  at  Vittoria,  nearly 
In  the  form  of  a  square,   the    huts    for   the   prisoners 
being  erected  of  bark,  facing  inwards,  nnd  joined  to- 
gether, except  at  the  entrance.     The  inner  squai 
divided  into  several   compartment-,   for  the  different 
companies  of  prisoners,  by  rail-fencing,    on   which 
they  hang  and  dry  their   clothes,  &c,  after  washing  . 
and,  about  four  yards  from  the  back   of  these    I. 
on  the  outside,  was  erected  a   strong   fence   of  split 
timber   all   round,   about  fourteen   or   fifteen   feet  in 
height,    having    two   great   gates    at    the    entr.c 
Fronting  this  gateway,  on  cither  side,  were  erected 
the  soldiers'  barracks,  in  two  rows.     These  were  also 
built  of  bark  and  split  wood,  with  mud  chimneys,  and 
some    of    them    were    plastered    and    white-washed 
inside;  and  at  the  head  of  these  barracks  stood  the 
officers'  quarters,  forming  a  kind  of  parallelogram  with 
the  Stockade.     These  quarters  consisted  of  a  shin 
cottage,  with  two  tolerably-sized  room-,  back-kitch 
&c,   having  a  verandah   in   front.     The  guard   l 
sisted  of  a  captain's  company.     On  oue  side  was  the 
hospital  and  storehouse,  and  the  tents  of  the  com. 
sary ;     on    the    other   were    the    cooking-shed,    and 
butchers'   and    bakers'    houses,    the    overseers'    and 
constables'  huts,  &c.     These  buildings,  all  erected  In 
a   hurry,  and  in  a  very  little   time,  being   of  course 
merely  temporary,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  little  town, 
and  contained  generally  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred Inhabitant 

The  prisoners  are  guarded  by  day  and  night. 
They  inarch  out  of  the  Stockade  in  the  morning  in 
companies  of  twenty-tour  each,  guarded  by  I 
soldiers  and  a  constable.  Every  man  receives  at  the 
gates  the  implements  he  uses  when  at  work,  as  sho\ 
pickaxes,  iron  bars,  hatchets,  and  the  like,  and  these 
are  again  returned  to  the  proper  person  when  they 
enter  the  Stockade  at  night.  A  lamp  is  fixed  at  each 
corner  of  the  outer  fence,  and  at  the  entrance.  BO  that 
any  one  could  be  seen  attempting  an  escape,  and 
sentinels  are  placed  at  night  both  inside  and  out. 
commanding  every  way,  who  call  the  word  every  half 
hour, — "No.  1.  All's  well," — and  so  on  throughout 
the  whole  number.  Before  these  lamps  were  put  tip, 
fires  were  kept  burning  at  the  corners,  to  give  light, 
which  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience. 

A  soldier  would  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  if  a 
prisoner  escaped, — so  strict  is  the  military  duty  on 
these  occasions.  At  noon,  the  prisoners  are  marched 
in  to  dinner,  for  which  they  are  allowed  an  hour. 
They  often  grumble  at  their  mess,  and  refuse  to  touch 
it.  In  these  cases,  the  commissariat 
they  call  their  "  head  cook,"  is  sent  for,  who  dexades 
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whether  the  ration  and  meat  be  sufficiently  good  or  i 
not.  If  hit  decision  be  in  favour  of  the  ration,  the 
prisoners  will  commence  eating,  and  laugh  at  the 
trouble  they  have  occasioned,  for  they  frequently  ob- 
ject, merely  to  annoy  the  overseers  and  others  over 
them.  The  whole  body  connected  with  the  Stockade 
arc  rationed  by  contract  for  the  year,  at  so  much  per 
man,  for  which  tenders  are  submitted  to  the  com- 
missariat department,  in  Sydney,  at  a  fixed  time. 
The  lowest  tender  is  taken,  If  proper  securities  can  be 
given  by  the  parties  tendering.  A  pound  of  fresh 
beef,  and  a  pound  of  bread  is  the  allowance,  I 
believe,  for  the  prisoners,  per  diem,  in  addition  to 
which  they  get  soup  every  other  day. 

Two  men,  selected  by  the  prisoner!  themselves,  in- 
spect the  meat  before  it  is  cooked,  and  they  have  the 
power  of  objecting  if  they  please  j  but  what  is  termed 
"tip,"  and  a  fig  of  tobacco,  very  often,  no  doubt, 
silences  their  objection. 

The  prisoners  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways 
i  shut  up, — some  are  seen  polishing  the  horns  of 
bullocks,  others  cutting  devices  and  figures  thereon, 
as  a  ship,  a  crown,  an  anchor,  as  well  as  a  few  lines 
of  rhyme;  and  these,  when  finished,  they  make  into 
a  spirit-flask,  and  either  sell  or  present  them  to  some 
Some  may  be  seen  reading,  others  writing, 
— some  making  saws  out  of  a  rude  bit  of  iron, 
and  otherwise  employed,  according  to  their  genius, 
while  othen  may  be  seen  listening  to  a  long  story, 
told  by  a  shrewd  fellow  whom  they  call  a  lawyer, — 
some  playing  the  fool,  and  some  doing  nothing. 

V*  I  •  xkade  was  first  formed  at  this  place, 

the  prim  allowed  fires  in  the  iaaer  square, 

around  which  they  used  to  sing  at  night — all  joining 
in  <  horns,  which  made  a  most  tremendous  uproar. 
But  they  abused  this  indulgence  by  doing  mischief 
and  their  fires  and  singing  were  not  allowed. 


Frequently  when  they  marched  out  of  a  morning 
to  their  several  stations,  a  company  would  strike  out 
into  a  song,  which  the  magistrate  on  duty  (a  sur- 
veyor of  roads)  objected  to,  and  gave  orders  to  the 
overseers  to  stop  them.  They  could  not  succeed, 
however;  but  one  morning  the  magistrate  happened 
to  be  present  when  they  were  marched  out,  and,  soon 
after  they  had  passed  his  tent,  one  or  two  prisoners 
commenced  a  loud  song  in  defiance.  The  magistrate 
immediately  halted  the  whole  party, — inquired,  and 
found  out  the  man  who  commenced  singing,  and  had 
him  severely  flogged  on  the  spot;  this  pat  an  end  to 
their  singing. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  with  inch  a 
number  of  able  men  and  means,  the  most  stupendous 
undertaking  might  be  overcome  in  a  reasonable  short 
time,  but  the  case  is  otherwise  ;  the  generality  of 
these  prisoners  arc  an  idle,  lazy  set,  who  merely  raise 
the  axe  to  let  it  fall  again,  without  any  exertion  on 
their  part;  and  it  is  only  when  the  overseer  is  pre- 
sent that  they  appear  busy  and  in  earnest.  There 
arc  some  amongst  them,  however,  who  at  times  work 
well,  as  if  they  took  an  interest  in  the  undertaking, 
or  in  expectation  of  receiving  an  advantage.  Hut 
some  of  them  often  refuse  to  work  at  all,  and  ch 
rather  to  stand  a  flogging  every  other  day,  until  both 
magistrate  and  flogger  arc  tired  of  them.  The 
soldiers  merely  remain  with  them  on  guard,  but 
neither  speak,  nor  interfere  with  the  work  They 
find  it  an  irksome  duty,  hut  the  prisoners  think  it 
scarcely  a  punishment.     Tin  de,    altogether, 

formed  a  peculiar  scene  of  animation  amid  the  soli- 
tude of  the  mountain*.  \V.    H.    I 
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SILBURY     HILL 


VIEW    OF    SILIIIMIV    HILL,    FROM    THE    ROAD. 


Barrows — Antient  Mhiiks  or  Burial— Burning 

tiik  Dkad. 
Among  all  nations  with  which  wc  are  as  yet  ac- 
quainted, some  method  has,  been  adopted,  to  show 
respect  to  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  The  most  simple 
and  natural  kind  of  sepulchral  monument,  and  there- 
fore the  most  ancient  and  universal,  consists  in  a 
barrow,  or  mound  of  earth,  <i  Mtrs,  or  heap  of  stones, 

d  over  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Of  such 
monuments,  mention  is  made  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
and  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  aud 
inst,.ii  s  of  these  occur  in  every  part  of  this  king- 
dom.    These   earthen   monuments  of  mortality  have 

ved  various  names,  according  to  their  form. 
In  recording  the  funeral   obsequies  of  l'atroclus, 
ordered  by  Achilles,  the  Poet  says, — 

The  Greeks  obey,  where  yet  Um  embers  glow, 
Wide  o'er  the  pile  the  sable  wine  tliey  throw, 
Ami  deep  subsides  the  ashy  heap  below. 
\.  \s  the  white  bones  his  sad  companions  place, 
Willi  tsars,  collected  in  the  golden  vase. 
The  aacrsd  relies  to  the  tent  they  bore, 
The  urn  a  veil  of  linen  covered  o'er. 
Thai  done,  they  bid  the  .sepulchre  aspire. 
And  east  the  deep  foundations  round  the  pyre  : 

h  in  the  midst  they  heap  the  swelling  bed 
(if  rising  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Vol.  IX. 


Silbury  Hill,  the  barrow  represented  in  the  engra 
ving,  is  the  largest  mound  of  the  kind  in  England  • 
it  is  about  a  mile  south  of  Abury,  in  Wiltshire;  the 
next  in  size  is  Marlborough  Mount,  in  the  garden  of 
an  inn  at  Marlborough.  "  No  history  gives  us  any 
account  of  this  hill  j  the  tradition  only  is,  that 
king  Sil,  or  Zel,  as  the  country-folk  pronounce  it, 
was  buried  here  on  horseback,  and  that  the  hill  was 
raised  while  a  posset  of  milk  was  seething."  Its 
name,  however,  seems  to  have  signified  the  great  kill. 
The  diameter  of  Silbury  Hill  at  top  is  105  feet, 
at  bottom  it  is  somewhat  more  than  500  feet ;  it 
stands  upon  as  much  ground  as  Stonehengc,  and  is 
carried  up  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  1 70  feet, 
its  solid  contents  amounting  to  13,558,809  cubic 
feet.  It  covers  a  surface  equal  to  five  acres  and 
thirty-four  perches.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  remote 
period,  to  ascertain  by  whom,  or  for  what  precise 
purpose,  this  enormous  mound  of  earth  was  rait 
but  from  its  proximity  to  the  celebrated  Druidical 
tcniplo  at  Abury,  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Druids, 
and,  perhaps,  to  contain  the  bones  of  some  celebrated 
character. 

According   to   Sir    Richard  Colt  Hoare,   who  has 
investigated  this  subject  with  great  skill  and  tare 
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we  may  divide  tombs  of  thi  Hon  into,  first, 

the  long  barrow,   whirh  is  the-  (of  all,  and 

rally  of  ■  '•   form;  the  drcokr  barrow, 

shaped  like  an  inverted  bell,  a  bowl,  f^c;  and  (lie 
Druid  barrow,  which  is  large  and  circular,  seldom  <>t 
any  gT*at  elevation,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
embankment.  Within  the  area  of  this  embankment 
are  generally  found  small  conical  heaps  of  earth. 
which  in  some  instances  have  contained  small  nrti<  h  -, 
such  as  cups,  lance-heads,  amber,  jet,  and  glass  beads. 
Although  these  have  had  the  name  of  Druid  harrows 
im|M)sed  on  them.  Sir  Richard  Uonre  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  formed  by  the  Druids, 
but  that  they  *ere  intended  as  burial-places  for  the 
female  portion  of  the  Hritish  tribes. 

Sometimes  two  of  these  harrows  were  enclosed  in 
one  circle  j  they  are  then  supposed  to  hu\e  been  the 
tombs  of  two  triend-.  or  mar  relations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Britons  buried 
their  dead  varied  at  different  periods.  The  author 
we  have  already  noticed,  says,  "  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  method  of  burying  the  body  entire,  with  the 
legs  gathered  up,  was  the  most  ancient ;  that  the 
custom  of  burning  the  dead  succeeded,  and  continued 
•long  with  the  former;  and  that  the  mode  of  burying 
the  body  entire,  and  extended  at  full  length,  was  of 
the  latest  adoption." 

The  most  primitive  method  of  disposing  of  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  was  by  depositing  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  barrow,  or  in  a  little  hollow,  cut  in  the 
native  chalk.  The  funeral-urn  in  which  the  as' 
the  dead  were  secured,  was  the  refinement  of  a  later 
age.  The  bones,  when  burnt,  were  collected,  and 
placed  within  the  urn,  which  was  deposited,  in  almost 
all  cases,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  ill  a  hollow  cut 
in  the  chalk ;  of  these  urns,  which  an  far  from  uncom- 
mon, the  larger  are  found  to  contain  the  burnt  bones 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  smaller  are  supposed  to  have 
held  some  description  of  food. 

Herodotus  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Seythia. 

The  body  having  been  transported  through  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  they  come  at 
last  to  the  Gerrhi,  who  live  in  the  remotest  pi 
Scythia,  and  among  whom  the  sepulchres  are.  Here 
the  corpse  is  placed  upon  a  couch,  round  which,  at 
different  distances,  dagger!  are  fixed;  upon  the  whole 
arc  disposed  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  branches. 
of  willow.  In  some  other  parts  of  the  trench  they 
bnry  one  of  the  deceased's  concubines,  whom  they  pre- 
viiin-ly  strangle,  together  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  the 
groom,  his  most  confidential  servant,  his  horses,  the 
choicest  of  his  effects,  and  finally,  some  golden  gob- 
lets, for  tbey  possess  neither  silver  nor  brass.  To 
conclude  all,  they  fill  up  the  trench  with  earth,  and 
seem  to  be  emulous  in  their  endeavours  to  raise  as 
high  a  mound  as  possible. 


THE  WEF.PINi;  WILLOW. 
It  it  a  curious  and  interesting  fart,  that  the  first  weeping 
willow  grown  in  this  country,  wan  introduced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  by  Mr.  Vernon,  a  Turkey 
merchant,  who  brought  it  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  planted  it  at  hid  seat  in  Twickenham  Park. 
Thi»  cirruraitanee  it  highly  illustrative  of  that  prophetic 
song  of  the  Jewish  captive*  in  the  137th  Psalm,  wr.  I,  ■_'. 
■  By  the  nvera  of  Babylon  there  we  »at  down ;  yea,  we 
wept  when  we  remembered  Zi.ui.  \Vo  hanged  harps  Upon 
the  willows  in  the  raids',  thereof.'' 


II ow  beautiful  are  all  the  snbdb  iaions  of  time,  diversifying 
th?  dream  of  human  life,  as  it  glides  awny  beneath  earth 
and  heaven. ? 


ccaypkr,  Tin:  poet. 

William  Oowpsr  was  bom  at  Great  Berkhamp- 

stead,  Hertfordshire,    November   15th,    1731.       His 
futher,  Dr.  John    Cow  per,   Chaplain  to  George  the 
d,    was    the    second    son    of    Silencer    Cowper, 
Chief  Jual  >  id  afterwards  Jud| 

the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His  mother  was 
Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Donne,  Esq.,  of  Ludham 
Hall,   Norlolk.      Thin  lady  died    in  the  thirty-seventh 

i  f  her  age,  leaving  two  suns,  John,  the  yoonger, 

and    William,   the   elder,    the   subject   of  the   pi 
sketch.  Whs),    at  the  time,    had   only  just  attained   his 
sixth  year. 

Though  disqualified  by  disposition  and  constitution. 
as  well  as  by  the  tender  manner  in  whieh  he  had 
been  treated  at  home,  for  such  a  cbangi  -  un- 

fortunately sent,  at  I  age,  to  a  pool, 

at   Market-Street,    Hertfordshire,   where    the    cruel 
treatment  be  experienced,  from  a  boy  of  fifteen  | 
of  age,  in  the  same  sehu  on  to  him 

of  much  grief  and  misery.  In  bis  ninth  year  be 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  be  remained 
sewn  years,  and  here,  also,  his  sensitive  mind  was 
subjected  to  the  same  cruel  treatment  from  some  of 
bis  schoolfellows.  Shortly  after  leaving  school,  be 
was  articled  to  an  attorney,  with  whom  hi 
gaged  to  remain  three  years;  though  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  impossible  to  have  selected  a  pro- 
n  more  unsuitable  to  bis  mind  than  that  of  the 
law;   as  Hayley  justly  observes, — 

The  law  is  a  kind  ol  ip,  anil,  Ilk 

of  arms,  it  may  be  said  to  n  the  couslitul 

homes.. 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  tout  of  fire. 

The  soul  of  Cowper  had  indeed  its  fire,  but  fire  so  refined 
and  ethereal,  that  it  could  not  t  .  to  shins  in 

gross  atmosphere  of  worldly  contention. 

Though   possessed  of  strong  powers  of  mind,  and 
a   richly-cultivated    understanding,    yet   th 
combined  with  isibility,    and  such 

extraordinary  reserve,  as  totally  to  disqualify  bin 
the  bustle  of  a  court  of  law. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one.  in  17.VJ,  Cowper 
ilicitor's  house,  and  took  possession  of  a  set  of 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple;  here  be  remained 
several  years.  During  this  important  and  lengthened 
period,  be  scarcely  did  anything  more  than  compose 
a  few  essays  and  poems,  either  to  assist,  or  to  gratify 
some  literary  friend. 

In  1756  be  sustained  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  ill 
the  death  of  his  father,  and,  inheriting  but  tittle 
tune  from  him,  be   now  found    it    necessary  to  a 
some  means  of  augmenting   bis  income.      It    rx 
every  day  more  apparent  to  his  friends,   ns  well   as  to 
himself,   that   his    extreme    diffidence    precluded    the 
possibility  of  success  in  bis  profession.     After  much 
anxiety  on   the  subject,   he  mentioned   it  to  a  friend, 
who  had  two  situations  at  his   disposal,   the   Heading 
Clerk,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Journals  in  the  Hon 
Lords.      Quite  unexpectedly  both  these  place!  shortly 
after  became  vacant,  and  the  Reading    Clerks   I 
much  the  most  valuable  of  the  two,  his  friend  ofl 
it   to  him.     This  be   gladly  and   gratefully  accepted, 
and  he  was  appointed   to  it   in   Ins   thirty  first    year, 
intending,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled   in  his   situation, 
to    unite    himself   with    one    of  his    In  .    fur 

whom  he  bad   long  cherished  n  tender  attachment 

fond  hopes,  however,  were  never  realized)  the 
situation    required    1  at  the   bar  of  the 

House  of  Peers,  and  the  apprehension  of  this  public 
exhibition  quite   overwhelmed    his    meek    und  gentle 
spirit;   so    acute   were   his   apprehensions,    that 
before  the  day  arrived  on  which  he  wa«  to  enter  upon 
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Ms  office  BIHpelled  to  relinquish  it  entirely, 

nil,  bsggluf  Ihiii  la  accept  l. 
tlonoftfa  |M.,nt 

In, ,1   i<>   ili''   other  flattering  In 

the  Clerkship  i>f  the  Journals  would  tall  with... 
liililies. 
But  a  strong  opposition  to  Ins  friend's  right  of 
nomination  began   to  show  it 

found  among  the   Lord*  to  thwmil  it,  ami  he 
led  t<>  expect  an  examination  nt  the  bar  of  the 
II. in-.-,  touching  liia  nufflclcncy  for  the  poal  he 
andertaken.     '1"  require  bii  attendance  at  t r i--  i 

.  thai  he  might  there  publicly  entitle  Ma. 
...  ofliee,  was  in  effect   to  exclude  him  I 
it.     in  Hi,,  mean  time,  tin-  Interest  of  Ins  Mend,  the 
Li-,  choice,  ami  his  own  reputation  and 

il  iii in  forward  to  undertake  what 

h,.    .  impracticable.      Iii;    terror!  on  tins 

ion   hud  become  so  overwhelming,  as   to  induce 

the  first  attack  of  that   lamented  aberration  of  mind 

under  which   he  is  generally  known  to  Inn. 

ihortly  afterward!   removed   to  St.  AH 
and  placed  under  tl  ■'■     '     tton,  with  whom 

he  gpent  upward!  i  I  a  month-,,  through  whose 

kind  and  judicious   treatment   In--   mental  roll 

happily  alleviated,  and  the  improvement  which 
at  that  time  took  place  in  his  religious  views,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  his 
ii,  Lady  Hesketh. 
Hi iw  naturally  does  affliction  make  us  Christians!  anil 
how  Impossible  is  it,  when  all  human  holp  is  rain,  and  tin- 
whole  earth  too  poor  and  trilling  to  furnish  us  with  one 
mom  •  bow  iuipo  '■"■■ 

at  the  Gospel.     You,  my  dear  cousin,  yourself,  will  bo  apt 
to  think  I  carry  the  matter  tou  far,  and  that  in  tho  pi 
warmth  of  my  hi  art,  1  make  ti  i  on  in 

ivcrt 


sa*J 

ii.ii  ■ 


i 


You  think  I  alv.avs 


I'd,   and  1  thoii'jlit  so  too,   1  eivod,  and 

,  i.  I  called  myself  indeed  a  Christian,  liut  Ho  who 
.  knows  that  I  never  did  a  right  thing  nor 
i  wro.nK  on  ,  1  was  so,  but  if 

ae  other  motive. 
Ami  i  lining  Christians,  such  prel 

that  do  most  mischief  in  the  cause,  and  furn 
trgum  '  'ts  enemiei ; 

-ion  and  conduct  (jo  together,  llie  man's   life  is  a  lie, 
and  the  validity  of  what  be  professi 
question.     Tho  difference  between  a  Christian  and  an  uu- 

,cr  would    be    so   striking,   if  the   treacherous  alii 
the  church  woul  that  1 

am  ligion  would   I  rgaln. 

av  you  hope  it   is  not   nei  salvation  to  ini- 

iin.'  affliction  that  1  have  undergone.    No  !  my 
ith   Hi>  children   as  a   merciful 
father;  lie  does  not,  as  lie  himself  I. 
Doub  ...iin,  who,  having  been  placed  I 

donee  out  of  the  reach  of  evil,  and  the  in!! 
of  bad  example,  have,  from  their  very  Infancy,  been  per- 
il His  Holy  Spirit,  in  such  a  m 
as  never  to  have  allowed  111  i  any  erisvona  olleme 

airm  ist  Him.     Muv  you  love  him  more  and  more,  il 
day,  as  everyday  while  yon   think  of  Him  you  will   find 
him    more   worth)    of   your   love,  and   may    you   finally   bo 
led  b)   II  mi  for  bis  sake,  whoso  iutert    -.mi  for  all  his 
fiutlifo,  i  cannot  but  prevail. 

On  leaving  St.  Albans,  in  June,  17ti.">,  lie  took  up 
his   r  at   Huntingdon,  where  he  shortly  after 

formed  an  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  Rev.  .Mr. 
Unwin,  whom  he  describes  in  one  of  hi:-  letters  in  the 
following  terms. 

Tl.i  intance  1  hive  made  here  is  of  tho  race  of 

the  Viiwii.s,  consisting  of  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter.    They  are  the  must  agreeable  people  imaginable; 

quite  sociable,    and   I  . vreinoiuous  civility  of 

roiintiv  L'.iitlot'i.lks  us  I  ever  me)  with.  They  treat  me 
more  like  a  near  relation   than  a  stranger,   and   their  BOOM 

is  always  open  tarns.    The  old  gentleman  carries  ots  to 

Cambridge  in  his  chaise;  he  is  u  man  of  Uuniintr  and 


1M 

pis  «►  :  .  wik 

m  read  much  to 


"Iie»s  ;   >ha 
■  ith  an  aff  .  I 

emu- 
Hansels  mr  for  all  my  leal  friend*  and  broken  connexion.. 
Ms  has  a  «»n  in  all  respect*  noriiiy  of  stick  a  mother,  il^i 
moat  amiable  man  I  ever  knew  ;  be  is  not  yet  arrived  H 


that 


roundi';:  I 

seen:  and  havi 


if  to  u>  in 


►wo  simsst  ss  soon  a* 
Ins  In  .irt   that  makes  il  ne- 


but  such 
r  fur.      Now  I 

gdon 


well 


ssssary  lor  Imn  lu  keep  il  burred  anil  bolted,  open,  il  lo  th* 
iwrusal  mvoii  hi  Ii»  natural  and  acquired  en 

duamsuls  are  veri  >  ■  values.  | 

lor  mother  in  hi  ■  one  of  th 

v  are  alloe.. 
1  enirau'iiiK  family  it  is  pn»» 
i    Sy  see  but  III  .v.  winch  suits  me  exurtlv  : 

Co  when  I  will,  1  tlnda  bouse  fnll  of  peace  and  cordiulilv 
in  all  its  pans,  and  am   sure  to  hear 
discourse  instead  of  it,  as  we  are  all  tho 
know    t'urin.    I    won  II 

■  •.  and  am  apt  to  think  I  should  find  every  place  dit 
agreeable  that  hud  not  an  Unwin  belonging  to  it. 

( 'ov.  per  ami  this  amiable  fumily  continuing  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  u  satisfactory  arrangement 
was  shortly  after  made,  by  which  be  was  received  by 
them  as  an  inmate,  and  he  entered  on  his  new  abode 
in  November,  1765.  Two  years  afterwards,  be  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  friend  Mr.  Unwin,  who 
died  iii  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse;  and 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Newton  of  Obey,  calling  on  Mrs, 
I'nwiii  shortly  after,  invited  the  family  to  fix  their 
future  abode  at  that  place,  whither  they  repaired  in 
October,  1707,  where,  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Newton, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  religious  and  charitable  ofi 
be  seems  to  have  passed  his  time  in  a  maimer  pecu- 
liarly congenial  to  his  views  und  feelings.  Mr. 
Newton,  perceiving  the  waut  of  a  volume  of  hymns 
suited  for  public  and  private  worship,  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Cowper,  und  the  result  was  a  friendly 
compact  between  them,  with  an  understanding  that 
Cowper  was  to  be  the  principal  composer,  lie  en- 
tered upon  this  work  with  great  pleasure,  though  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  his  poetical  talents 
fox  a  considerable  time,  liut  it  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
nsttad,  that  when  he  bad  only  composed  sixty-eight 
hymns,  he  was  seized  with  a  most  severe  attack  or 
aberration  of  mind,  during  the  long  continuance  of 
which.  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over  him  with  unwearied 
uty. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  period  he  waa  iuac- 
lle  t.i  all  besides,  except  his  friend  Mr.  Newton, 
who  for  five  years  vainly  laboured  to  dissipate  the 
dark  cloud  that  had  gathered  over  his  mind.  At 
h  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Unwin  that  some  amusing 
occupation  might  probably  be  beneficial  to  him;  and 
on  one  of  his  neighbours  presenting  him  with  a  young 
leveret,  he  willingly  took  the  prisoner  under  his  pro- 
taction.  It  was  soon  known  among  the  neighbours 
that  be  was  pleased  with  the  present,  and  iu  a  short 
tune  he  had  as  many  leverets  offered  him  as  would 
have  Stocked  a  park  |  he  undertook  the  care  of  them, 
und  the  choice  of  their  food,  and  the  diversity  of 
their  dispositions,  afforded  him  considerable  amuse- 
ment. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Newton  removed  to  another 
of  labour,  but  previous  to  his  leaving  Olney, 
introduced  to  Cow  per  the  Uev.  Mr.  Hull  of  Nswport 
l'agnel;  alter  some  dilliculty,  Mr.  Newton  triumphed 
over  (  ow per's  extreme  objection  to  receive  strangers, 
and  Mr.  Hull  gradually  acquired  bis  cordial  esteem. 
Through  bis  lxeoinnicndaUou    he  employed  h., 
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in  translating  some  of  Madame  de  Guyon's  spiritual 
tongs.  Mrs.  Unwin.  perceiving  the  beneficial  effect 
of  this  occupation,  urged  him  to  employ  bis  mind  on 
some  original  production. 

Cowper  now  listened  to  her  advice,  and  cheerfully 
complied  with  her  request;  the  result  exceeded  her 
most  sanguine  expectations.  A  beautiful  poem  was 
produced,  entitled  Table  Talk;  another,  called  the 
Proem*  of  Error,  was  shortly  after  composed ;  Truth, 
as  •  pleasing  contrast,  followed  it;  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  others  of  equal  excellence,  proving  that 
the  poet's  mind  had  now  completely  emerged  from 
that  durkness  in  which  it  had  been  so  long  confined. 
Mrs.  Unwin,  having  witnessed  with  delight  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  urged  him  to  make  them  public; 
though  at  first  averse  to  the  measure,  he  at  length 
yielded  to  her  suggestions,  and  his  first  volume  was 
accordingly  published  in  the  spring  of   I 

In  the  autumn  of  1781,  Cowper  became  acquainted 
with  Lady  Austin,  who  was  introduced  to  him  by  her 
sister,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  residing  near  Olney. 
Her  wit  and  conversational  powers  were  admirably 
adapted  to  afford  relief  to  a  mind  like  his,  and  Lady 
Austin  was  not  less  delighted  with  her  new  acquaint- 
ance than  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  with  hers. 
She  had  previously  been  looking  out  for  a  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  sister,  and  the  house 
immediately  adjoining  that  in  which  Cowper  lived 
being  at  liberty,  she  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  Summer.  The  society  of  Lady 
Austin  produced  a  highly-beneficial  effect  upon  Cow- 
per*s  mind,  and  contributed  to  relieve  the  painful 
depression  to  which  he  still  continued  to  be  subject. 
On  one  occasion,  perceiving  his  spirits  to  be  peculiarly 
low,  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  probably  divert 
his  mind  by  telling  him  a  story  of  John  Gilpin, 
which  she  had  treasured  up  in  her  memory  from  her 
childhood.  The  amusing  incidents  of  the  story 
itself,  and  the  happy  manner  in  which  it  was  related, 
had  the  desired  effect ;  it  dissipated  the  gloom  of 
the  passing  hour,  and  he  informed  Lady  Austin  the 
next  morning,  that  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought 
on  by  the  recollection  of  her  story,  bad  kept  him 
awake  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Bight,  and  that 
he  had  composed  a  poem  on  the  subject.  Thence 
arose  the  ballad  of  John  Gilpin,  which  rapidly  found 
its  way  into  all  the  periodical  publications  of  the 
day,  and  has  been  the  theme  of  universal  admiration. 

During  the  Winter  of  1783— 1.  Cowper  spent  the 
evenings  in  reading,  and  conversation  with  Lady 
Austin  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  conversation  happened  to  turn  on  blank  verse, 
and  Lady  Austin  urged  Cowper  to  try  his  powers  on 
that  species  of  composition.  He  had  hitherto  written 
only  in  rhyme,  and  he  felt  considerable  reluctance  to 
make  the  attempt.  After  repeated  solicitations,  he 
at  last  promised  that,  if  she  would  furnish  the  subject, 
he  would  comply  with  her  request.  "  Oh,"  she  re- 
plied, "  you  can  never  be  in  want  of  a  subject,  you 
can  write  upon  anything,  write  upon  this  sofa."  The 
poet  obeyed  her  commands,  and  the  world  is  thus 
indebted  to  that  lady  for  The  Task,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  his  poems,  and  which, 
after  some  delay,  appeared  in  the  Summer  of  1785. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  about  this  time,  cir- 
cumstances arose  which  led  to  the  removal  of  Lady 
Austin  from  Olney. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  of  hit  poems 
gratified  many  of  bis  former  associates,  and  induced 
them  to  renew  their  correspondence  with  the  poet. 
Among  these  was  Lady  Hcsketh,  who,  being  now  a 
widow,  and  possessed  of  a  handsome  competence, 
generously   offered  to  render  him   any  assistance  he 


might   want,   and  shortly  after  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Olney,  where  her  presence  produced  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  his   mind.     She   bad    not    been    long   at 
Olney,  before  she  felt  convinced  thai  bis  residenc 
unsuited  for  a  person  subject   to    depression]    she, 
therefore,  made  arrangements  for  his  change  of  abode 
to  a  cottage  in  the  village   of  Weston-Underwood, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant   from  Olney,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  with   whom   he  was 
shortly  on  terms   of  intimacy,   and  who   kindly 
him  the  full  use  of  his  spacious  and  agreeable  j 
sure-grounds. 

After  the  publication  of  Cowper's  second  volume  of 
poems,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  producing  a  new 
translation  of  Homer.  His  reasons  for  undertaking 
a  work  of  such  magnitude,  shall  be  related  in  bis 
own  words. 

For   scitne    weeks   after  I  bad   finished   the    I 
sent  away  the  last  sheet  corrected.  1  was,  through 
idle,  and   suffered   not   a  little  in  m\ 
One  dav,  being  in  such  distress  of  mm  1  as  was  1 
portable,  I  took  up  the  Iliad,  and,  merely  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  with  no  more  preconception  of  what  I  was  then 

ng  upon,  than  1  have  at  this  moment  of  wl 
shall  be  doing  this  day  twenty  year-  hence,  translated  the 

first    twelve   lines   of  it.     The  same  necessity    pi 
again;   I  bad  recourse   to  the   same  expedient,  and   1 

more.     Every  day  br 
BMnt  with  it,  every  day.  c  inscquently,  added  somethi 
tne  work,  till,  at  l.i-t,  I  began  to  reflect  thus: — The  Iliad 
and    <>  i her    of   about   forty    tho 

-  :  to  translate  these  forty  thousand  verses  will  furnish 
me  with  occupation  for  a  considerable  tune:  I  ho 
made  and  find  it  a  most  agreeable  amuse- 

ment. 

Cowper   was   scarcely  settled   in   his   new  al 
before  an  event  occurred  which  plunged  both  him 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  into  the  deepest  distress;  hi 
was  returning  from  a  tour,  when  he  «  with 

a  putrid   fever,   which   sent   him   to   his   grave.      Not 
long  after  this  distressing  event.  Cowp 
malady  so  greatly  increased,  that   bis  mind  bi 
again  enveloped  in  the  deepest  gloom,  and  lor 
time  he  was  obliged  entirely  to  abandon  hi 
tion  of  Homer.    This  at  length  he  was  aide  ;■ 
and  in  September,  1788,  he  finished  the  Iliad,  and  in 
June,  1791,  having  completed   bis  long  and  ardi 
undertaking,  it  made  its  appearance  before  the  public 
in  the  July  following.     Several  of  bis  friends   i 
urged  him  for  original  composition,  anil  in  all  proba- 
bility   they  Would   have  been   successful,   bad    be  not 
been    retained   by  his   bookseller  as   the  editor  of  a 
new  edition  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works.    This  under- 
taking   was    the    means   of  introducing   him    to    his 
future  biographer,   Mr.  Hayley,  who  paid   him  a  visit 
ot   Weston   in    May,    1792.      The   interview    between 
these  talented  individuals  proved  reciprocally  delight- 
ful     While  Mr.  Hayley  was  at  Weston,   be  bad  per- 
suaded Cowper  and   Mrs.  Unwin   to  promise   him  a 
visit  at  F.artham  some  time  in  the   Summer,   hoping 
it  might  prove  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Unwin's  health,  who 
had  lately  suffered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and 
be    an    agreeable    relaxation     to    I 
anxiety  of  mind    he    had  felt   respecting  her.      They 
accordingly  set  out  for  Eartham   in  the  beginnii 
August,  where   Cowper  and    Mr,    Hayley  employed 
the    morning    hours    that    they    could    1m -tow    upon 
books,    in    revising    and    correcting    translation 
Milton's  Latin   and    Italian    Poems.      On   the  17th  of 
September,  Cow  per  and  Mrs.  Unwin  quitted  Eartham 
for  Weston;  the  parting  interview  was  deep] 
ing  to  all  parties,  but  particularly  so  to  the  sensitive 
mind  of  Cowper. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  \7'X'<,  Mr.  Hi 
made  his  second  visit  to  Weston,  and  the  manner  in 
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whirl  employed  himself  daring  his  friend's 

nuance  there,  he  thui  pleasingly  describes. 
\\l,  t,  then'  ni  I  ''an  assure 

yon.     Mv    TTomer  limit  work   for   llayley,   and   li      ' 
;  work  for  me,     ■  thai  wo  aro  neither  of  u»  a  ra 

Idle.     1' Mi     i      .in.  in  ill'-  mean  time,  site  on 

ii„.  ....  .  and  not 

i  interrupting  us  with   some  question  or  remark,  for 

which  inuallj  rewarded  bj  me  with  '  Huthr 

Doting  Air.  Ilnyley's  visit,  he  saw  that  the  infirniit  i<s 
of  Mr«.  ITnwin  were  rapidly  reducing  her  to  a  state 
of  the  moat  pitiable  imbecility,  and  the  appr< 
sions  Cowper  felt  that  his  increiaaJng  expenses,  o 
lioned   l>y   Mra.   (Jnwin'i   protracted  illness,  would 
Involve  him  in  difficulties,  filled  him  with  the  get 
uneasiness,  and   shortly  after  he  experienced  ■  most 
■  attack  of  depreation,  which  eoatiamadi  almost 
wholly  anmitigated,   through  the  remainder  of  his 
lift,    Lady  Heaketn  now  generously  undertook  tin- 
task  of  watching  over  the  melancholy  poet  and  his 

feeble    associate;     mid    it    occurred    to    her   that    the 

nee  of  Mr.  Haylcy  would  cl r  hh  mind,  who, 

r  request,  immediately  revlsl  ton.    Little 

or  no  benefit,  however,  resulted  from  tins  visit  One 
morning,  as  Mr.  llayley  and  Lady  Heskcth  were 
musing  over  the  melancholy  scene  of  Cowper's  suffer- 
ings, lip  y  were  suddenly  almost  overjoyed  at  the 
pt  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Spencer,  announcing  it 
to  be  hi-  Majesty's  gracious  intention  to  allow  Cow- 
per the  grant  of  such  a  pension  for  life,  as  would 
secure  to  him  an  honourable  competence.  The  only 
Subject  of  regret  at  this  pleasing  circumstance  was, 
that  be  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  was  in  a 
condition  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
receive  even  the  faintest  glimmering  of  joy  on  the 
lion. 
Cowper  remained  in  the  same  most  distressing 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hayley's  departure  in  the 
faring  of  1794  till  the  Summer  of  1795,  when 
almost  all  his  friends  agreeing  in  recommending  a 
change  of  air  and  scene,  his  relation,  the  Rev.  J. 
Johnson,  generously  undertook  the  charge  of  Cowper 
and  Mrs.  rnwiii,  and  conducted  them  to  Maudesley, 
a  village  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  hoping  that  a  situa- 
tion by  the  sea-side  might  prove  amusing  to  Cowper, 
and  become,  ultimately,  the  means  of  reviving  his 
spirits.  Here  they  remained  till  the  following 
October,    without   appeasing   to   derive   any    benefit 

whatever,  when  Mr.  Johnson  took  them  to  his  own 
residence  at  Kast  Dereham,  where  they  remained 
about  a  month,  when  they  removed  to  Dunham 
Lodge,  Winch  was  pleasantly  situated  in  a  park,  a 
ifw  miles  from  Swaffham,  and  from  that  time  became 
their  settled  residence  ;  here  they  were  constantly 
attended  liy  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss  1'erowne,  the 
latter  of  whom  continued  her  kind  attention  to  him 
to  the  dose  of  his  life. 

In  the  autumn  of  I79fi,  Mr.  Johnson  again  made 
trial  of  a  change  of  air  and  of  scene,  and  removed 
the  family  to  the  delightful  village  of  Maude-ley.     No 

apparent  benefit,  however,  resulted  from  this  chaskge, 
and  towards  the  close  of  October  it  was  thought 
desirable  again  to  remove  the  family  to  Mr.  Johnson  > 
house  ;it  Dereham. 

In  the  following  December  it  became  evident  that 
Mrs.  Unwin's  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  ; 
she  had  been  gradually  sinking  for  some  time,  and  on 
the  17th  of  this  month,  in  the  seventy-second  year 
of  her  age,  she  peacefully,  and  without  a  groan  or  a 
sigh,  resigned  her  happy  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
God.  She  was  buried  in  Dereham  Church,  on  the 
23rd  of  December.  1796.  where  a  marble-tablet  is 
raised  to  her  memory 


Tows/ds  the  dose  of  the  year  1 799,  Cowper's  bodily 
strength  was  evidently  declining  last,  though  hi* 
i]  powers,  notwithstanding  the  unmitigated 
severity  of  hi*  depression,  remained  unimp  i 
In  January,  1800,  Mr.  JohnSOSJ  obsaMsd  in  him 
many  unfavourable  symptoms.  His  complaint  was 
proiiouiii'i'd  to  he  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitu- 
tion. His  weakness  now  rapidly  increased  ;  by  ties 
end  of  February  he  ceased  to  COOM  down  stairs, 
though  lie  was  still  able,  after  breakfasting  in  bed, 
to  adjourn  to  another  room,  and  to  remain  • 
till  the  evening.      Hy  the   end    of  the   ensuing  March 

Dspeuad  to  torcgo  even  this  trifling 
and  was  entirely  confined  to  his  room.  On  the  1 9th 
of  April,  the  weakness  of  the  sufferer  hud  so  much 
Increased,  that  Mr.  Johnson  apprehended  his  death 
to  In- near,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  a 
decided  alteration  for  the  worse  was  perceived  to  have 
taken  plana  ,  a  deadly  change  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance. In  this  insensible  state  he  remained  till  a 
few  minutes  before  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
gentry,  and  without  the  slightest  apparent  pain, 
ceased  to  breathe,  In  a  manner  so  mild  anil  gentle 
did  death  make  its  appnmch,  that  though  his  kins- 
man, his  medical  attendant,  and  three  others,  « 
Standing  at  the  loot  of  the  bed,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  dying  countenance,  the  precise  moment  of 
his  departure  WM  unobserved  by  any. 

He  was  buried  at  the  end  of  the  north  transept  ..f 
East  Dereham  Church,  on  Saturday,  tin-  2nd  of  ' 
1800,   his  remains  being  placed  near  those   of 
Unwin,  and  shortly  afterwards  those  of  Miss  Perowne 
were  deposited  in  the  same  spot. 

As   he  died   without   a   will,    his    beloved    relation, 
Lady  Heskcth,  kindly  undertook   to  be  his  adm 
tratrix.   She  raised  a  tablet-monument  to  his  memory, 
with  the  following  inscription  : — 

in  memory  or 

WILLIAM     COWPEB,     KSQ. 
BORIS     ix     II  KRTFORDSHI  RK, 

ir.il : 

BURIED    IV   THIS    CHURCH, 
1800. 

Ye  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel. 

Of  talents,  diasdasd  by  sacred  Mai, 
II.  re,  to  devotion's  bard,  devoutly  just, 

Vay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust  ! 

Knglund,  exalting  In  lu*  spotless  fame. 

Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favourite  name  . 

Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 

So  clear  .1  title  to  affi-ctiou's  praise  : 

Ills  highest  honours  to  the  breast  Ixdoug, — 

His  virtues  formed  lite  magic  of  his  SOBvg. 

i  lui.oii'i  Lift  tf  Cou-ptr.) 


ORNAMKNT. 

NvrriiE  is  the  true  guide  in  our  app.iration  of  ornament. 
Sin-  delights  in  it,  but  ever   In  subserviency  to  u-e.     Hen 

dry  partus  an  opposite  course,  and  adorn  only  to 
incumber.     With  the  refined  few,  simplicity  is  the  feature 

itest  merit  in  ornament.  The  trilling,  the  \ulgar- 
minded,  and  the  ignorant,  prize  only  what  is  striking  and 

. — something  showy  in  contrast,   and  difficult  to  be 

obtained.      Nothing   can   more  severely,    or    more    truly 

satirize  this  taste,  than  the  fancy  of  the  Negro  chief  in  the 

interior  of  Africa,  who  received  an  Englishman's  visit  of 

my    in  a   drummer's  jacket,   and  a  judge's  «ig.     I 

I  think  of  mis  personage  when  I  sec  a  lady  loaded 
with  jewels  ;  and  if  1  had  a  wife,  and  she  had  such  incum- 
brances, from  the  anxiety  of  which  I  saw  no  other  chance 
of  her  being  relieved,  I  should  heartily  rejoice  in  one  of 
those  mysterious  disappearances,  which  have  been  so  fre- 
quent of  late,  and  which  it  may  be,  have  sometimes  origi- 
nated in  a  feeling,  on  the  part  of  husbands,  similar  totnino 
—  The  Orwinul. 


IM 
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THE  -  jui  k: 

nL«. 

It  may  ju«tly  be  aupected  that  float  who 

wiH  „  :,  knowledge  and  information 

from  the  source*  placed  within  their  power,  would 

uKl  they  command  those  meant: 

riblc  for  them  to  attain.     The  follow- 
ing fable  muy  illustrate  this  position : — 

One*  upon  a  time.  the  »evon  wise  men  of  Greece  were 
met  together  at  Athens,  and  it  wu  propotc.l  lb  it  every  one 
of  them  should  mention   what  he  thought   die    gn 
wonder  in 'tho  creation.   One  of  tbetn,  of  bi|  ptions 

ihan  the  rest,  proposed  the  opinion  of  tome  "I  the  astro- 
nomers about  the  fixed  stars,  which  they  tx  lieved  to  be  so 
many  suns,  that  bad  each  their  planets  rolling  about  them, 
and  were  stored  with  plants  and  animals  like  this 
Fired  with  this  thought,  ihev  agreed  to  supplicate  Jupiter. 
that  he  would  at  least  pen.  take  a  J0U»e)  to  the 

moon,  and  tut)  then  three  day*  in  order  to  seethe  wonders 
of  that  place,  and  give  an  account  of  them  at  their  return. 
Jupiter  consented,  and  ordered  them  to  assemble  on  a  high 
mountain,  where  there  should  be  a  cloud  ready  to  cmey 
them  to  tho  place  they  desir.nl  to  see.  They  picki 
some  chosen  companions,  who  might  assist  them  in  de- 
scribing, and  painting  the  objects  they  should  meet  with. 
At  length  thev  arrived  at  the  moon,  and  found  a  palace 
there  well  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  The  next  day, 
being  very  much   fatigued  with  their  journey,  they  Kept 

auiet  at  home  till  noon:  anil  being  still  faint  they  refreshed 
lemselves  with  a  most  OtisBstms  entertainment,  which  they 
relished  so  well,  that  it  overcame  their  curiosity  Th 
may  only  saw  through  the  windows  that  delightful  spot, 
■darned  with  the  most  beautiful  Sowers,  to  which  the 
of  the  sun  ga\e  an  uncommon  lustre, and  heard  the  singing 
of  mo>t  melodious  birds  till  evening  came  on.  The  next 
dav  thev   let*  very  carlv,  in  order  to  begin  their  o! 

:  but  some  very  bo'autitul  young  ladi.  mtry, 

coming  to  make  them  a  visit,  advised  them  first  to  i 
their  strength,  before  they  excised  themselves  to  the  labo- 
rious task  thev  were  about  to  undertake. 

The  delicate  meats,  the  rich  vines,  the  beauty  of  the 
dent mlt.  prevailed  over  tho  resolution  of  these  strangers. 
A  fine  concert  of  music  is  introduced,  the  young  one*  begin 
lo  dance,  and  all  is  turned  to  joy  fulness;  so  that  tins  whole 
day  was  spent  in  gaiety,  lid  some  of  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants, growing  envious  at  their  mirth,  rushed  in  with 
drawn  swords.  The  elder  part  of  the  company  tried  to 
appc  ,  inger,   premising  the  very  next  day,  they 

would  bring  the  rioters  to  justice.     This  they  performed, 
and  the  third  day  the  cause  was  heard:  and   what  with 
leadings,    exceptions,    and    the    judgment 
.  the  whole  day  was  taken  up,  on  which  the  term  set 
by  Jupiter  expired.     On  their  return   to   Greece,    all  the 
country  Hocked  in  upon  them,  to  hear  the  wonders  of  the  I 
moon  described ;  but  all  they  could  tell  wa-,  formal  wa»  j 
ail  they  knew,  that  the  ground  was  covered  with  green,  in- 
termixed with  flowers,  and  that  the  birds  sung  am 
the  branches  of  the  trees:  but  what  kinds  of  timers  thev 
taw,  or  what  kinds  of  birds  thev  heard,   they  were  totally 
ignorant.     Upon  which  they  were  treated  everywhere  with 
contempt 

If  we  apply  this  Cable  to  the  persona  before  alluded 
to,  we  shall  perceive  ■  very  just  similitude.     My  I 
three  days,  the  fable  denotes  the  three  ages  of  man. 

First,  Youth,  in  which  we  are  too  feeble  in  every 
roepect  to  took  mto  the  works  of  t  r.   All  that 


■eaai 


Mies*,  luxury;  mid  pastime, 
h  men  n.  1  in 

-  for- 


Settlii 

rdly,   Utti   Age,    in  'g    made 

am!   |  _'«  relating  to   their  at  I  mm  it 

r  (0  what 
acd,   and  why  they  were  brought 

into  the  world. 

V,-,  iry  of  the  Creator,  v 
cannot  be  brought  about  unless  we  lawn  aim,  i 
by    t  or  the   works  of   the   creation. 

BnuMeiuurr. 


.  r  or  THK  princi  or  Tin:  CRIH  tauiuis. 

A  LIGHT  paling,  which  rnn  be  easily  packed  and  unpai 
tonus  a  little  circular  wall  of  four  .  half  high.    Its 

ksja  axtn  luitu  -.  i.^'i  near  throe  quarters  of  a  yard  distant, 
make  ihaai  ito  the  tent    A  toots  "t  small 

which  join  at  the  up  and  at  lbs  lower  have  a 

leathern  ring,  by  which  they  lunik  to  the  paling,  form  tha 
dome,  and  sustain  the  roof;  which  I  1.  or 

ng  of  felt,  that  desceu  walls, 

which  are  lined  also  with  the  same  stuff.  A  girdle  includes 
the  whole,  and  some  earth,  or  snow,  thrown  up  round  tht 
bottom  oft:  treats  the  air  from  penetrating,  and 

makes  n  |  I,  without  mast  Others, 

of  a  ii.  .  havo  th 

the  top,  which  apcrlur 

(Ires  lo  be  lighted  in  the  tent-,  and  render  them 
ble  to  the  intern  j 

The  '  Cham  was  of  this  kind,  bnl  to  large,  that 

more  than  le  might  comm  '■   round  a 

•  ood-fuv.     It  was  lined  with  crimson  stuff,  furnished  with 

lar  carpet.     Twelve  small 
tents,  placed  round  that  of  a  prince,   for  the  use  of  hit 

lid  pages,  were  comprised  within   a  circuml 
felt,  !':•  b>  — HakMKII. 


About  tho  year  1760,  as  Dr.  Miller,  the   organist, 
dining  at  Pontefraot,  with  the  olin 
militia,  one  of  them,  knowing  his  love  of  music,  told   him 
id  a  young  German  in  their  band  as  a  performer  on 
the  haul  ■  had  only  been  a  few  monl 

and  yet  tpoka  English  almost  as  well  as  a  native 
llont  performer  on  the  violin.     '1 
added,  that  if  Miller  would  come  into  another  room  ibis 

(jcnn.!  ilertain    him  with  S  solo.      The    invil 

■,dlv  accepted,  and  filler  heard  a  to  lini's 

executed  in  a  manner  thai  surprised  him.     II 

port  unity  of  hat  ii 
with  the  young  musician,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
engaged  himself  for  any   long    period    to    tho   Durl 
militia?     The  answer  was,  "only  from  month  to  month." 
id  the  organist,  "  and  oome  and  live 
with  me.     I  am  a  single  man,  and  think  we  shall  he  I 

ad  doubtless  four  nun!  will  soon  entitle  you  to 
;  ible  situation."      The  offer  \, 
franklv  as  il  was  made  :   and  the  reader  may  imagine  with 

what  satisfaction  Dr.  Miller  must  baas  remembered  thi 

of  generous  feeling,  wdien  he  hears  that  Uns  young  German 
bel  the  Astronomer! — The  Doctor. 


As  bum  was  designed  by  his  Creator  for  social  life, 
his  duty  to  regulate  the  tenour  of  his  thoughts  and  a 
in  the  fittest  manner  for  the  fulfilment  of  ils  duties.     lie 
must  neith*  tho  world,  nor  forget  that  he   i 

,ary  inhabitant  :  and   while  he  is  making  am 
provision  for  his  present  probationary  state,  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  to  prepare  likewise  for  one  that  will  bo  futun 

eternal.     Our    stations    upon    earth    are   now,    appare 

led  with    much  irregularity,  and  th  and 

:  mankind  seem  to  !>>■  very  unequally  divi 
Still  there  is  a  circle  of  allotted  duties,  which,   if  prO| 
performed,  would  be  found   exactly  proportion 
faculties  and   strength  of  each   individual:  and    if  we 
suit  the  nature  of  our  circumstance-,   and   what 
they  require,  »e  shall   find   that  there   is   a  sufficietil 
allotted   us  for  ever)  rational  and  piuus  purpose  of  pi 
and  future  advantage,  hut  nothing  over  for  the  d< 
The  most  extended  connexi  i 
can   but  be   filled   to  a  certain  degn  e 
traded  situation  h >  likewise  its  peculiar  obi 
the  arrangement  of  lis  employ  ments  m 
as  a  man  of  the  world  doe-,  on  its  s ur1 

ntinents,  with  the  same  divisionary  lini 
it  be  taken   on  ■   larger  or   a  smaller 

nally  exact,  tho  ■  minutelj  i 

— s.  I. 


I  of  tho  blessings  universally  desired  are  froqtl 

Wanti  most  men.  when  they  should  I 

,m  plain,  and  rather  linger  in  a 
in  which  tlioy  cannot  be  nt  rest,  than  improve  thvit  ' 
lion  b;  >lution. — ItumOia; 


1 


THE  sAU'RiMY  MAGAZINE. 
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SHI  DEPTHS  OF  OCEAN. 

'I'm-  sterility  and  wlitade  which  b 
nttril)'itfd  to  the  depth     of  the  o  It  only  in 

i  v.     The  jrest  ima  Of  the 
i  arly  three-fourths  of  tl 
Jed  with    life,   perl  tntly  than 

(he  air,  and  the  infract  >>t  tin-  earth j  run!  the  b  I 
< hf  1 1 1 1  ■  iea,  within  ■  certain  depth  ■cceMblc  to 
ma  with  countl  'ss  hosts  of  worm*,  ami  ■  r 
-,  whirh  represent  the  kindred  families  <>t'  low 
■  which  crawl  upon  the  land. 
The  common  objecl  of  creation  seems  m 
bean  Ihe  infinite  multiplication  of  life     As  the  basis 
of  animal  nutrition  is  laid  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  li   not   le  I  beautifully  clothed 
with  iubmarin  on,  than  the  nirnca  of  the 

dry  land  with  verdant  herb*  and  itately  forests.  In 
both  casea,  the  andne  tncreaae  of  berbivorons  tribes 
h  controlled  by  the  reatraining  influence  of  thoae 
which  arc  carnivoroui ;  and  the  common  reaull  la, 

and  ever  baa  been,  i tint  of 

animal  enjoyment  to  the  greatest  number  of  indivi- 
duals. 

[Kecni  and's  firi./jfrtixi/fr  Treatitft.} 


"  I  HTSS]  I  Plutarch,   "  saw  a  dog  at   Rome,  whose 

master  bad  taught  him  many  pretty  tricks,  and  amongst 
.vim;.     lie  soaked  a  piece  of  bread  in  a 

I  which  he 

i.  The  dog;, 

in  as  he  had  swallowed  it,  affected  to  quake,  tremble 

r,  as  if  quite  stupifled.    At  length  it  fell  dun, 

ti  i,i  breathe  tl  i  last,  and  b  tehod  out  in  all 

iffhess  of  death,  suffering  any  person  to  pull  it 

or  turn  it  over,  without  indicating  the  least  symptom  of  lil'e. 

Tb<  master  was  DOW  lavish  m  oil  I  restore  the 

poor  creatun  to  life;  and  after  a  short  time,  when  it  ondar- 

i  hint  that  ilstimeforreeovcrywascome.it 

began  by  little  and  little  to  revive,  us  jf  waked  tVom  s  dead 

ly  lifted  up  its  head,  and, opening  its  eyes,  gored 

with  a  wild  vacant  stare  on  all  around.     In  s  few  minutes 

it   got   Upon  its   feet,  shook    itself  as   it  were   free    from   its 

enthralmcnt,  and  recognising  its  master,  ran  merrily  up  to 

him.    The  whole  of  this  scene  was  performed  so  naturally, 

11  who  we;  (among  whom  was  the  Kmperor 

sian),  wot  igly  delighted.'' — Percy  Anec- 

tltlllS. 


TrbU  is  a  ripe  season  for  everything,  and  if  you  miss  that 

or  anticipate  it,  you  dim  the  grace  of  the  matter,  be  it  never 

id,    Ai  srs  say,  by  way  of  proverb,  that  s  hasty  birth 

-  forth  blind  whelps,  so  a  Rood  tale  tumbled  out  before 

the   time   is    ripe   for  it,  is   ungrateful  to  the  hearer. 

top  IIacrktt. 


"Am. thin  -Brown,  "begin  in  order; 

so  shall  thej  end,  and  so  shall  they  begin  again;  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordainer  of  order,  and  mystical  mathematics  of 

■     :  II,:-  en." 

says  Fuller,  "is  a  kernel  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  still   stieketh  in  the   heart  of  a   natural   man, 
to  the  danger  of  his  choking." 

Dn.  MaobwdiS  tried  the  experiment  of  feeding  dogs  upon 
■   bread    an  1  water,   but    all   the   auii:;  within 

[lays,  whilst  those  to  whom  he  had  given   hous 
bread,  which  only  differed  from  the  white  bread,  by  re- 
taining a  quantity  of  the  bran,  continued  to  thrive  very  well 

it     It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the 
had  been  put  upon  his  usual  diet,  between  the  fortieth  and 
fifth  days,   but  ll  lid  save  bios  from  the  latal 


Thk  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still  grasping  at  more 
et  that  which  they  already  possess. — Idler. 

often  united  in  the  strictest  intimacies,  as 
the    lightest    kind   of  woods    are    the    most    closely   glued 

— Shbmstomo, 


HYMN    OF  THE    MOtJNT.W*    Mf  RISTIAXS. 


he  strength  of  the  hills  we 

'  oxt,  our  fin 
Then  but  made  tl 

BS  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
'limn  bast  6V<1  oar  ark  of  refuge 


\\ 

M 
htl 


trod  i 
i  we  bins  theo, 


rs  of  a  hen< 
lights  i  'lie; 

tardinn*  of  an  a!' 
ka  ■BBBSS  of  tli«  *k\  i 
yield  founts  of  courage, 

as  by  thy  I 

1  less  thee, 

F-or  the  dark  rasou 

Where  thy  still  small  aril,' 

For  the  strong  pfaaes  of  the  f 

by  thy  breath  are  stjrr'd; 
I 

Thy  spirit  walks  ahnxid; 
For  the  strength  of  tic  hills  we  bless  thee 
ir  falhare'  I 

The  royal  eagle  dsrteth 

( In  Ins  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  tluit  knows  no  mast- 

Seeks  there  his  srfld 
Hut  we  for  thy  column' 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod, 
Tor  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  ll 

\)ur  Ciod,  our  fathom'  Uod  .'—.Mas.  Hi:mahs. 


FIRST  CLAUSE  OF  MR.   BL'RKe's  Wtl.I.. 

First,  according  to  the  good,  ancient,  and  laudable  custom 
of  which  my  heart  anil  unrlerstantliny  recognise  the  pro. 
pri'tij,  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  Gad,  hoping  Kir  his  mercy 
through  the  onlv  merits  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 


What  would  men  he  without  those  intervals  of  reason  in 
whioh  the  passions  are  calmed,  and  the  affections  excited 
and  awake. Daniiy. 


That  we  arc  unprofitable  servants  is  certain,  hut  thouch 
unprofitable  to  Him  we  may  be  profitable  to  each  other, 
which  is  one  of  the  duties  wo  have   to  perform,  and  one 

that  we  may  bo  sure  will  give  satisfaction  to  our  Maker. 

Danby. 


Simplicity  is  nature  and  truth,  and  is  equally  opposite  to 
tiou  and  vulgarity,  both  of  which  are  the  proofs  of 
want  of  right  feeling. Dandy. 


Economy. — With  tolerable  economy  one  may  and  ought 

s  to  make  some  reserve  for  particular  exigencies. 

Mrs.  Carter's  Letters  to  Mrs.  Montayu. 


There  is  tcareel)  a   man  living  who  is  not  a 

ambition.     When  this  principle  meets  with  an  I. 

and  great  abilities,  it  does  infinil  ; 

on  tb" 

himself  without  being  thus  qualified   I 

very  peruiei  ry  ridiculous  pcr-on.     1 

confine  myself  to  that  petty   kind  of  ambition,  h\   which 

some  men    grow  eminent   for   odd  nenta   and 

trivial    per!  re  whose   ' 

repul  m  a  pun  or  a  quibfaj    '      I     :    may 

often  see  an  artist  in  I  elc  of  admirers 


1  hr 
uind 

a     I 

es  a 


\  ing  a  long  pole 
pendicular   post i: : 
with  their  feat,  and  othe 
tumble  into  I 

through  a  hoop. — 


1  in  a  per- 
rrite 

t  upo  NIBU 

i  by  throwing  them- 


Tana  honour  is   to  common  honesty  what  the  Court  of 
C'haueerv  is  to  Common  Law. Shknstonk. 


He  submit  in  through  a  microscope  who  suffers 

himself  to  bo  caught  in  a  passion. — I.avatkr. 
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THE  LAKE  NAPHTHIA.  IX  THE  ISLAND 
OF  SICILY 

This  small  lake  is  one  of  (be  many  inland  lakes 
which  produce  Naphtha,  a  substance  now  mi  well 
known  for  the  many  useful  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied  ,  it  is  fouud  naturally  formed,  tad  is  also 
produced  by  artificial  distillation  from  various  mineral 
substances.  Natural  Naphtha  is  obtained  in  con- 
able  quantity  at  Baku,  near  Dcrbcnt,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  coil  is  a 
clayey  marl,  and  so  impregnated  with  Naphtha,  that 
when  turned  up  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  it  will 
inflame  on  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle  ,  in 
this  soil  pits  are  sunk,  in  which  the  naphtha  collects 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  purest  European 
Naphtha  comes  from  Monte  Ciaro,  mar  1'iacenza,  in 
Italy;  here  pits  are  sunk  until  the  water  flows  in, 
when  the  Naphtha  floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  occa- 
.Ily  skimmed  off.  Another  method  of  obtaining 
this  substance  is  by  distilling  prtrolrum,  or  mineral 
tur,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes.  In  Persia  it  ri-es  through 
fissures  in  the  earth  in  thv  form  of  vapour,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  the  inhabitants  place  small 
metal  pipes  in  the  ground,  and  setting  on  (ire  the 
vapours  as  they  rise  through  them,  employ  the  heat 
produced  for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  Near  Amiano, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  I'arma,  the  gas  of  the 
Naphtha,  which  rises  from  the  earth,  is  collected, 
and  employed  in  lighting  the  streets  of  the  city  of 
Genoa. 

The  lake  represented  in  the  engraving  is  close  to  a 
small  hill,  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of. 
Palica  remain. 

In  Winter  the  smaller  pools  of  water  arc  united  in 
one,  and  it  then  has  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
lake,  or  rather  pond,  for  even  then  it  is  not  much 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
In  Summer  it  is  divided  into  five  or  six  smaller 
basins  of  water,  as  shown  in  the  engravi&g.  The 
vapours,  which  arc  constantly  passing  from  the  sur- 


face, are  extremely  unhealthy,  and  of  unpleasant 
smell,  and  they  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  water  itself.  When 
the  waters  are  low,  many  small  holes  and  fissurt  -  In 
the  earth  are  visible,  through  which  ■  current  of  fool 
air  is  constantly  rushing,  but  when  covered  with 
water,  small  jetties  arc  produced  by  the  escape  of  this 
air,  similar  to  that  on  the  left  in  the  engraving.  The 
shepherds  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  careful  not 
to  pasture  their  sheep  tm  any  but  the  windward  side 
of  the  lake,  as,  if  left  to  repose,  the  fumes  of  the  lake 
would  be  fatal. 

The  preparation  of  Naphtha  by  artificial  means,  is 
the  result  ol  the  experiments  of  chemists  of  late 
years,  on  a  substance  which  till  then  was  considered 
as  nearly  useless.  During  the  destructive  distillation 
of  coal  in  the  formation  of  gas,  for  the  purpq 
illumination,  a  liquid, of  a  most  unpleasant  odour,  is 
separated,  called  coal-tar  j  at  first  it  was  employed 
for  the  usual  purposes  to  which  tar  is  applied,  such  at 
covering  wood-work  exposed  to  the  weather,  &c.  I 
but  in  addition  to  its  filthy  smell  it  was  a  long  time 
in  drying,  this  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Since 
then  a  method  has  been  discovered,  by  which  the 
more  volatile  parts  bat  C  been  separated  by  distillation  ; 
and  a  very  pure  artificial  Naphtha,  in  the  shape  of  a 

tly-colourless  fluid  is  the  result ;  but  il 
which  this  Naphtha  have  been  applied,   far  exceed  in 
utility  the  simple  discovery  of  the  method  of  purifica- 
tion.     At  first  it  was  used  instead  of  oil,  in  lumps   of 
a  peculiar  construction,  and.  to  B  certain  extent. 
Ceeded,    giving    a    most    beautiful    dear    white    light; 
but   the   chief  and    most  valuable    discovery  was    the 
power  it  possessed  of  producing  a  solution  of  Indian- 
Rubber,   that  had  the    property  of  becoming  dry  and 
hard    by   exposure   to   the  air;   by   this    means    this 
valuable  article  has  been  applied  to  many  useful  pur- 
such   as   preparing  water-proof  cloths,  el 
strops,  braces,  belts,    and    many    other    articles:     a 
new  instance  of  the  application  of  chemical  discovery 
to  the  useful  arts  of  life. 
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ploy  the  meed  of  the  nio-t  audacious  imposture,  thus 
easily  obtained,  to  administer  to  the  foulest  passion-, 
and  whose  licentiousness  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
any  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  poll 

The    extent    to    which     mendicity    is    canted     in 
India,    can   scarcely   be   conceived ;   and   the   airs   of 
authority   assumed   by   those   sturdy   beggars,    show 
how  entire   is   their   ascendency  over   the   infatuated 
but   numerous   dupes    of   their   impious   pcetccrioiw 
Such  is  the  complete  influence  obtained  by  the  Fa! 
over  the  minds  of  the   inperatJtkNM    population,  that 
they  levy  an  enormous    ta\  in   the  way  of  aim*,   and 
from  that  portion  of  the   community  too  which 
with  difficulty  procure  the  BtCWMarJM  of  life.      In  the 
province  of  Bengal  alone,   it  has  been  computed   that 
there   is   a  population   of  at   least   two  millions   who 
subsist  entirely  by  begging;  thus,  ropporing  aach 

person  to  obtain  no  more  than  cightecu-pcui  X  a  week, 
the  sum  so  obtained  must  amount    to   seven   mil 
sterling  annually,  and  this  too  extracted,  for  the 
part,  from  the  labouring  Inch  are  extremely 

poor 

Begging  maintains  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
religious  obligations  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  held  in 
such  absurd  reverence  by  them,  that  no  one  can 
attain  the  supreme  rank  of  spiritual  distinction,  ex- 
cept through  this  degrading,  but,  according  to  their 


so: 
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rs,  honourable  occupation.     The  Y  ogees,  a  i  lasa 
ol'  r  nctity, 

and  tlif  ili.  re  uni- 

versally   i  their    in- 

Imbm  over  the  minds  "f  the  vulgar,  tl 
esteem  it  on  enviable  privil  ge  to  be  permitted  to 
mhi.  •  of,  ami  even  to  perform 

the   most  aervile  ollices  for  those  holy  men.     It    is 
.1  a  positive  degradation  for  a  devotes  ol  any 

•  trade. 
it   is,  thai  tii  held  immaculate  by  the 

ly   of  the    community   among    whom    they 
dwell,  are  the  most  Indolent,   arrogant,  and  too 
the  moat  Uoentkm*  wretches  alive. 

It  is  impossible  to  help  feeling,  that  the  mead 
rnitics  beJ  I  >  a  branch  of  the  Christian 

church,  i  ,ll('ir  ori  these 

eastern  h:  coincidence  npj 

to  I).  :>!»   friars 

claim   the   sanction  of  heathen,  thou 

of  Apostolic  antiquity. 

The  Fakeer  represented  in  our  print 
medan,  of  thai 

of  the  Arabian  impostor,   who  have  borrowed  the  im- 
postures of  th      I  lr"CS  to  cini 

.  and  obt  »cr  of  exercising  u  spii 

tyranny   over    the    weak    and    b.  I  icir    own, 

faith. 

••  From  I 
among  the  Mohammedans  in   India,  a  face  of  rcli- 

i  upcr- 

stiti.ni,  for  the  iuflu  -•  >■>  out  their 

followers.      !  '  more  urwus 

for  their  1  devotion,    They 

not  only  extort  alms  b)  |  thesn  in  the  name 

of  their  prophet,  but,  when  these  benefactions  at 
conceded  to  their  expostulations,  frequently  obtain  them 
by  force.     They  often  go  in  .rlc. -.  and 

then  their  pretended  solicitations  for  gratuities  become 
positive  robberies.  As  these  devotees  are  never  in- 
terfered with  by  the  native  a  they  lev) 
contributions  upon  the  unprotected  passenger  with 
perfect  impunity.  I  n  on 
their  way  to  perform  some  religious  iy,  at 
which  time  they  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  the  charities 
of  the  pious,  mounted  upon  an  ox,  and  clad  in  the 
IBM  of  their  vocation.  This  consists  of  un- 
dressed sheep-skin,  with  the  wool,  or  rather  hair'', 
outside.  Round  the  neck  are  several  rows  of  large 
beads  ;  and  the  head  is  covered  with  a  BTofminy  of 
hair,  never,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Na>- 
aniong  the  ancient  J'  WS,  having  been  clipped  from 
the  hour  of  their  birth.  Though  they  profess  humi- 
lity to  the  very  extent  <>f  Its  acceptation  u 
all  r  ntbushuta,  nevertheless,  conccivim;  it 
far  i  to  ride  than  to  walk,  they  gene- 
rally i  'itain  from  some  pious  follower, 
d  with  the  gift  of  charity,  a  bullock,  which 
tain  ornaments,  that  procure  for 
(he  -  ast  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  from 
all  devout  Mussulmauns,  as  well  as  for  I 

trade.     A  l>.  li  hang 

Inch,    like  that   of   the   bell- 

-try,  keeps   up  a  monotonous 

Unking  as  the  an.  its   hocks  arc  like- 

adorned  with  rin^s  of  horn. 

"  v  are  met  singly,  they  ) 

it    to     importunity    than    to    force    in 

alms;   but   should   their   importunities   be 

the  bitterest  curses  invariably  follow; 

yet  no  true  Mohammedan  <\er  dares  to   retaliate, 

such  is  the  awe  m  which  those  licentious  devotees  are 

*  la  lu'ii*  tlic  tii'.tp  uk  C0T«r«d  with  a  Uuo  curly  I. 


universally   held   among   the   more  rigid   followers  of 
their  I 

for  some  of  the  Hindoo 
devotees  by  those  of  their  own  creed,  may  he  seen  by 
their  notions  of  the  extraordinary  sanctity  of  the 
Sunia-si  brahmins,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  unrivalled 
among  modem  pretenders  to  divine  communications, 

for   tl  penances    which    they  voluntarily  un- 

dergo, in  order  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  spiritual  • 
purity  which   the   human   nature    la   supposed   to  be 
capable  of  attain 

The    word    SsSMMI   is    described    in    the 

portion  of  ouo  of  the   sacred   I ks  of  the  Hind 

as  signifying  the  forsaking  of  all  actions  which 
uow<  '.i  r,  of   forsaking  all   - 

:   the  modem  S 
impure  lives,  and  those  actions  for  which   ti 
are,   for  the  most  part,  tl 
and    .  The   pi  name-    to   which 

subject    their    spare  r    t.i 

vanquish  the  unholy  solicitations  of  tin 
.    a  ion  terril 
"  l!y   tl  is    properly   to  he   und 

brahmin,  in  his  fourth  and  hi: 
e  of  spiritual  discipline,  prescribed  in  the  \ 
far  those   of  tli  to    may  | 

mind  ami  vigour  o,  ncieat  to  uudi  i 

excrui  Mich,  when   resolutely  | 

vered  in  to  the  last,  have  power  to  unbar  tin 
eternity,  and  introduce  the  performer  immediately  into 

by   the    am  ieuts   under  the 
title     of    (iynii  or     naked     philosopl 

ed   almost    entirely,     and     - 
the  cloth  ited  by  the  communi 

ol'    which    they    Were    more    immediately    mead 
abandonin.  of  men,    passing  their  I 

amid    the  I,    in    contemplation    of 

things;  thus  fortifying  the  imprisoned  *. 
for  the  moment  of  its  liberation  from   the  Seal 
enter  upon  the  inheritance  prepared  for  such  an 
tity. 
The  Suniassi    is   said  to   be   distinguished  for 
perfect   absorption   in   holy  contemplations,  and   (he 
calm    unshrinking    fortitude    with    which    he   si. 
the  tortures  prescribed  to  his  order,  the  severest  that 
human  ingenuity  can   inflict.     He   seeks   no   human 
society,    he    desires   neither   the   sympathies    nor   the  ■ 
compassion  of  nun.    His  penances  are  performed  amid 

Solitudes,  when-  mi  eve  witnesses  them  but  those  of  the 
Supreme   Being,  whose  good  will  towax  ul  he 

propitiates  by  undergoing  perpetual  tori 

.   and  without  repining.      He  sub- 
mits his  body  to  daily  penalties  for  the  purifii 
of  his  spirit.     Imagining  that  thi 
him  abo\e   the  influence  of  all  carnal  defilement,  he 
exults   iii   the    most   excruciating  .Inch   the 

human  frame  can  be  su| 

I'pon  becoming  a  Suuias.-i   he  instantly  renounces  sJB 
mortal  ties; — the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  child  of  his 
affections,  are  alike  disregarded   ami  abam 
tending  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  those  devout 
abstractions,    in    which    it    .  his 

lirit   should    be   constantly 
>amlons  all  external  ornament,  and  without  any 
Mir  to  protect   his  haggard   frame    from   the   Mi- 
ni y   of    the    season,    b  to   the   d 
.  uninterrupted  and  undisturbed  by  ti 
the  world,   he  can,   like  the  imperial  Roman,   Ad 
hold    undisturbed    communion   with    his   own 

t  Oruatu  Annual  fur  1837,    containing  lives  of  tho    M 
}  8w  /nrfiun  Anliiuiliti,   Vol.  V. 
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lamina    the  Wild   I)  ast,   nml  in  '-very 

■bap  perpetual   i  umpan 

His  Ufa  i>i  pal  nee  and  meditation,   the  only 

id  which  ei  it  escapes  Ma  lips  I" 
won!  Awv\,  which  commences  the    Vedas*. 
(bod  Is  the  fruits  and   herbage  that  »ualy 

tpring  > i [ >  in  the  desert  If  these  fall  him,  the  laws  of 
■  order  permit  him  to  go  to  the  nearest 
village,  and  beg  a  handful  of  boiled  rice  or  other  food, 
which  he  eat  on  the  spot.  It  they  throw  it  on  the 
ground,  he  takes  it  op  with  his  Month,  swallowing 
only  as  much  as  will  serve  to  sustain 
business  of  that  lit  ant   mental  prayer  and 

Intense  contemplation.  These  they  consider  as  ui 
them  Intlm  itelj  to  the  Deity,  ana  enduing  then)  wfth 
n  portion  of  his   power.     Their  i  inexprcs- 

lible  j  it  is  felt  through  all  the  works  of  nature,  and 
through  all  the  classes  of  i   i  all 

down  the  stars  from  heaven,  and  bring  up  datmons 
from  the  lowest  bobun  of  Naraka  I .    To  so,  h  a  ' 

iticism  on  this  point  extend. 
them  to  com  eive  that  they  run,  by  their  united  power, 
actually  disembody  the  soul,  which  for  a  while  I 

irthly  mansion  in  utter  Insensibility,  and  after 
taking  a  wide  ethereal  flight,  returns  to  animal 
•: 

•  frequently  seen  in  the  Jut 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deserts,  in  h 
of  dreadful  emaciation.     They  are  held  in  the  hi 
veneration  by  all  pious  Hindoos.    Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  mud  ccupled  by  the  enjoyme) 
the  world  than  they  would  have  it  supposed,  but  their 

on  the  si  on:  of  morality  do  not  detract  from 
the  supreme  estimation  which  they  universally  main- 
tain among  the  members  of  their  own  communion. 

In  the  next  number  I  shall  trite  some  account  of 
the  Yogees,  another  tribe  of  1'akerrs,  and  likewise  of 
their  penac  J.  II.  C. 

•  Tlic  Vcdas  arc  the  Iliniloo  scriptures. 

I  V  of  the  llimloo  nclls,  anil  signifies  the  region  of 

:    M  icimiVs  Indian  Anl'quititi. 


Tiikrf.  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or  rabid  what- 
soever, in  which  Ue                  lorant  were   not  the  most 
at :  for  a  hee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a  blockhead. 
such  instruments  are,  perhaps,  neceaaar)  ;  for  it 
ks,  which   must  have  some 
at  them,  1 1  help  ami  regulate  the 
m  of  the  liner  suul  more  useful  part?. 1'opk. 


fane;  of  the  viper  is  a  clear  nml  curious  example  ef 
mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  a  perforated  tooth,  loose  nt 
the  root;  in  us  quiet  state,  lying  sown  flat  upon  the  jaw, 
but  furnished  with  a  muscle,  which,  with  a  jerk,  and  t»  the 

pluck,  as  it  were  of  a  string,  suddenly   erects    it.     1 

the  tooth,  close  to  It  id  comtnuhlcatlng  with  the 

•  m.    When 

the  fhng  i^  raiaed,  tl  of  the  jnv.  its  root 

against   the  bag  underneath,  and  the  force  of  this 

out  the   fluid,  with  a  >le  impetus, 

.  ;h  the  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  teeth.     What  more 
unequivocal  or  effectual  apparatus  could  be  devised, for  the 
double  purpose  of  at  once  mulcting  the  wound  and  injecting 
the  poison  ?     Yet,  though  lodged  in  the  mouth,  it  is 
stiiuteil,   as,  in  its  inoffensive  and  (ate,  not  to 

inter,  '  1  nary  office  of  receiving  its 

It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  none  of  the  harmless 
uts,  the  block-snake,  the  blind-worm,  &cc,  have  these 
fanes,  but  teeth   of  '''.   net  moveable  as  1 : 

but  fixed  into  the  jaw. —  I'm. 

Thk  vicissitudes  of  -  '   and  heat,  of  drought 

and  :  a  wisely  fitted  t  t  '  le  growth  of  the  fruits 

of  the  earth,  and  other  uses  of  human  life,  is  such  i 
of  a  Dnine  Providence, aa ia obvious  to  themeaneat  c;> 

— Lowiit, 


•I  UK.   V.  '  II. 

ird  of  M 

Quail     I 

from  Falmouth  with 

previ  nary,  the  i  utti  r  hi 

mast, 

It  was    1. 

that   the   delay  so  caused,  mid   t 
weather    which    we    had    hitherto  ed,    had 

brought  us  over  the  time  when  tl.  dial  gales 

oil    that   they  had    in    reality 
blown  iili  other 

on  the  probability  of  n  good  passage,  ami  a  n 

I    to    nur 
had  found  little  comfort  in  i  rosaing  the  Baj 
during  the  Winter  months,   having  been  lor  tin-  moat 
part    under    water,    indeed,    OtM   ot    the    mates    ol 

igCT  on   board,  was  actually 

1  out  of  the  Commander's  cabin.      The   object, 

however,   of  this  little  narrative,  is  not  to  grumble  or 

find   fault,   hut  to   detail    beta    simply,  and  as  they 

red, — facts  which,   I  think,  would  prove  to  the 
most  subtle    unbeliever,    that   there   is   a  juat,   and  a 

fid  and  powerful  Lord  and  Saviour. 

t)n  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  mails  arrived 
from  London  i  but  the  weather  was  too  unfavourable 
for  us  to  start  until  about  noon,  when  it  partially 
cleared,  and  the  wind  chopped  from  W.  S.  V» 
W,  N.  W. :  the  signal  was  made,  the  mails  embarked, 
and  the  Quail  departed.  Appearances  were  not  very 
promising)  but  packets  arc  compelled  to  sail,  •■ 
other  shipping  remain  fast.  Notwithstanding  a  heavy 
cross  ached    the   neighbourhood  of  I'shant 

the  next  evening,  when  the  wind  coming  strong  from 
the  S.W.,  we  were  obliged  to  bear  up  for  Ialmouth  ; 
but  before  we  could  reach  that  port,  the  wind  again 
veered  to  N.W.,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Quail 
was  put  about,  and  we  finally  took  our  departure 
from  the  Lizard  on  the  forenoon  of  the  25th.  I  he 
weather  came  00  very  stormy  as  the  evening  ap- 
proached; but  We  made  all  snug,  and  saw  a  couple  ot 
points  free,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  by  the  next  morning ;  then  the  wind  fell  light 
and  variable. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  27th,  prayers  were  read 
by  the  commander  in  his  cabin:  the  breeze  was  then 
moderate  and  fair,  but  the  appearance  of  the  sky  to 
the  westward  was  awfully  wild.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Quail  was  under  treble-reefed  mainsail;  and 
before  nine  o'clock  that  night,  was  hove-to  under  the 
trysail.  The  wind  howled,  and  the  sea  increased  so 
fearfully,  that  the  commander  issued  orders  for  the 
watch  below  to  be  ready  to  jump  up  in  a  moment, 
and  not  to  undress, — a  good  precaution,  for  the  try- 
sail-sheets were  carried  away  twice,  and  the  spit-fire 
jib-sheets  once,  and  consequently  kept  all  ham. 
deck  nearly  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  night.  The 
jib-sheets  went  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
accident;  the  foresail  double-reefed  was  then  set,  and 
the  jib  came  in  very  well. 

Our  attention  was  then  drawn  abaft:  the  tr; 
sheets  had  again  gone,  but  fortunately  the  end  of  the 
main-sheet  had  been  bent  on  to  a  spare  cringle  as  a 
preventer,  and  the  sleets  were  more  speedily  replaced. 
All  SO  far  had  gone  on  well,  when  unluckily  the 
leech-rope  of  the  trysail  went,  and  by  some  means 
got  over  the  end  of  the  gnff.  This  we  knew  would 
split  the  sail  in  such  a  storm.  There  was  no 
other  remedy;  down  the  sail  must  come — and  it  was 
smartly  done  :  the  leech-rope  was  secured,  the  bonnet 
taken  off,  and  the  sail  hoi-ted  again.  The  hurricane, 
however,  still  increased,  so  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  reef  the  trysail     Whilst  the  people  were  en- 

.—2 
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gaged  in  this  work,  •  tremendous  sea  struck  the 
cutter  on  the  larboard  beam,  which  threw  her  over. 
and  hurled  sixteen  of  our  crew  into  eternity.  Two 
officers  (Messrs.  Paul  and  Knox),  and  six  Ban 
seamen,  were  nearly  sharing  their  fate,  but  they  happily 
regained  the  vessel. 

This  awful  calamity  occurred  a  little  before  day- 
break, on  Monday  the  '.'Sth.  and  there  was  barely 
light  sufficient  to  show  the  horrid  desolation  around 
us.  The  mast  had  gone  in  two  places,  leaving  a 
stump  of  about  twenty  feet  above  the  deck.  All  the 
•pars  and  sails  had  followed  it.  The  bowsprit  re- 
mained. The  jolly-boat  (the  gig  had  been  cut  away) 
was  strewed  in  small  pieces  about  the  deck.  The 
bulwarks  all  abaft  the  mast  were  swept  away  with 
three  of  the  guns ;  and  no  vestige  could  he  set-not' 
the  after-companion,  the  tWoUnna  d-lockers, 

water-tanks,  or,  in  short,  anything  moveable  or  im- 
moreable  on  the  upper  deck,  except  one  gun:  even 
the  ship's  bell,  which  was  well  hooked  upon  a  crank 
at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  was  seen  no  more.  But  the 
most  perilous  sight  was  to  behold,  down  the  gaping 
hatchways,  the  vessel  nearly  full  of  water, — and  the 
sad,  and  half  drowned  remnant  of  our  crew,  hanging 
on  here  and  there,  too  exhausted  for  much  exertion, — 
and  the  cutter  evidently  settling  down  by  the  stern. 

This  wa«,  indeed,  an  awful  period:  each  one  a 
prey  to  his  own  feelings.  This  was  almost  too  much 
to  bear,  and  hope  there  was  none — nor  the  most 
di«tnnt  [inflect  of  it  for  two  dreadful  hours.  Then 
a  ray,-— a  distant  ray,  gleamed  upon  us  ;  the  Quail 
still  swam  !  Blankets  had  been  extended  over  the 
exposed  companions  which  prevented  the  waters 
from  gaining  much  below  |  and  returning  strength 
invigorated  our  hearts.  A  brief,  bat  sincere  thanks- 
giving to  God, — then  turn  to  with  a  will, — was  the 
general  feeling:  beds,  hammocks,  clothing,  and  other 
lumber,  that  could  be  fished  up  from  below,  were 
stuffed  up  the  hatchways,  and  at  last  effectually  secured 
them;  the  carpentcr's-mate  was  gone,  and  the  pump- 
gear  washed  away,  but  all  hands  began  baling  away 
heartily  out  of  the  forecastle,  with  a  saucepan  found 
in  the  galley,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  every  hour  we  gained  on  the  vessel,  for  the 
bottom  had  remained  perfectly  sound.  Water ! 
water !  was  now  the  general  cry,  for  every  one  was 
parched  with  thirst,  caused  cither  from  exertion,  or 
the  quantity  of  salt  water  swallowed.  This,  however, 
had  the  good  effect  of  redoubling  our  efforts,  for 
until  the  salt  water  could  be  got  down,  no  fresh 
water  could  be  obtained.  In  about  twelve  hours  we 
contrived  to  reach  an  upper  cask,  advantageously 
placed  by  the  rolling  waters, — and  oh  !  how  sweet 
was  that  precious  drop  ! 

It  was  about  thi*  time  that  we  found  the  full  extent 
of  our  loss,  the  wounded  also, — and  every  one  of  the 
survivors  were  more  or  less  wounded,  now  began  to 
fed  their  wounds,  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  exertion. 
Hie  whole  off  the  first  night  we  continued  baling,  and 
gained  considerably  on  the  hold.  We  found  some 
-es  abaft,  and  a  little  dry  bread  forward,  which 
gave  us  a  good  meal ;  all  hands  I  nineteen  survivors  i 
forming  one  mass  about  the  galley;  the  cutter  driving 
at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  with  the  raft  (com- 
posed of  the  spars  and  sails)  hanging  on  by  the 
rigging  to  windward,  and  by  the  kind  interposition  of 
I  nlence,  acting  as  a  breakwater. 

Next  morn  29fh,  the  wind  moderated  a 

little,   the  sun  shone    at  intervals.      We   began  to   (  \- 
amiue    our    state    below,    and    found    everything    in 
wretched  contusion.     The  More-mom  and  1 
stove  in,  and  the  Btorea  scattered  about     Drawer-, 
boxes,  tables,  crockery,  glass  clothing,  books,  charts, 


and  every  description  of  property,  public  and  private, 
washed  about  in  heaps,  and  totally  destroyed ;  and 
the  mail-bags  completely  saturated.  The  vessel  must 
have  taken  some  unaccountable  turns  win  1st  we  were 
insensible;  for  we  found  that  the  ballast  had  shitted, 
and  burst  tip  all  the  after-parts  of  the  lower  deck 
hreaking  the  solid  beams  under  the  cabin-floor 
There  were  several  pigs  of  it,  weighing  about  1001b. 
each,  mounted  in  the  larboard  bed  -place*,  and  DM 
actually  upon  the  top  shelf  of  the  commander * 
beaufet !  The  chain-cables,  which  had  been  unbent, 
and  snugly  stowed  within  their  locker*,  were  all 
thrown  upon  the  lower  deck  in  a  singularly  entangled 
Mate.  Mr.  Hobbs,  clerk  in  charge,  owed  Ins  life, 
tinder  Providence,  to  the  intrusion  of  the  ballast  into 
In*  cahfeaj  for  he  could  not  open  his  sliding  door,  and 
therefore  could  only  get  out  by  the  way  the  ballast 
got  in.  The  cutter  was,  in  fact,  as  much  a  wreck 
below  as  aloft,  and  our  habitation  below  was  ren- 
dered far  from  agreeable,  owing  to  the  mixture  of 
straw,  cools,  paper,  seaweed,  fcc.,  washed  together] 
and,  moreover,  we  could  neither  strip,  nor  dry  our 
clothing  during  the  time  that  we  were  on  the  wreck. 
However,  on  finding  the  boat's  compass,  and  several 
useful  stores  uninjured,  we  turned  our  thoughts 
towards  setting  the  small  jib  on  the  stump  of  the 
mast,  which  we  accomplished  very  well  by  mean*  of 
spike-nails  driven  into  the  spar  tor  Steps:  and  now 
we  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  fire,  it  being  dreadfully 
cold,  and  in  this  we  succeeded,  alter  much  trouble, 
by  rubbing  some  oakum  dry  in  the  hand,  and  flashing 
in  the  pan  of  the  only  dry  pistol  in  the  vessel.  It 
was  quite  cheering  to  see  the  blaze,  and  when  once 
lighted,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  extinguished.  This 
success  put  another  Mry  natural  idea  into  our  head*. 
There  was  hanging  over  the  stern,  a  number  of  fine 
legs  of  mutton,  intended  as  present*  at  Lisbon,  and 
there  they  still  remained,  quite  sale  and  tempting) 
and  having  the  fish-kettle,  with  which  the  cutter  was 
baled-out,  at  hand,  we  soon  hud  a  warm  me.**,  which 
did  us  all  infinite  good. 

Alter  our  meal,  the  look-out  man  set  u*  all  hobbling 
upon  deck  with  the  ( hecring  cry  of  "  A  sail  !  a  sail  !" 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  brig  to  leeward.  Our 
object  now  was  to  get  the  vessel  before  the  wind;  and 
first  of  all  we  cut  away  the  raft.  This  was  soon 
done,  and  no  one  regretted  it,  for  although  it  had 
been  useful  as  a  breakwater,  still  there  was  something 
most  painful  in  beholding  the  bodies  of  one  or 
two  of  our  people  entangled  in  the  rigging,  a  few 
feet  below  water.  When  the  spars  were  gone,  she 
paid  off,  and  went  nearly  two  knots  through  the 
water  towards  the  brig.  Our  only  gun  was  met 
loo*i',  the  magazine  broken  open,  and  the  ammunition 
found  in  good  order.  We  fired  away,  and  succeeded 
in  attracting  the  stranger's  attention,  who  hauled  up 
towards  us,  about  eight  i\M..t.tid  came  within  hail.  She 
proved  to  be  French,  anil  commiserated  very  much  a  ith 
us  on  our  misfortune.  The  captain  willingly  offered  to 
do  what  he  could.  He  had  but  one  boat,  and  that 
was  on  board, — it  would  be  dillicult  for  him  to  hoist 
her  out  in  so  much  sea.  He  undertook,  however,  if 
the  survivors  were  willing  to  abandon  the  wreck,  to 
try  endeavour  to  get  them  off.  With  this  pro- 
posal, after  a  consultation  held  between  the  com- 
mander and  the  principal  officers,  it  was  deemed 
right  not  to  comply,  and  consequently  il  was  politely 
declined;  upon  which  the  French  captain  promised 
to  lay  by  the  wreck  until  morning,  and  show  a  light. 

About   midnight   another  brig  came  near,   and   on 

_-    us,    hove    to   within    had.    and  proved  to  be 

Kngli*h.      The  stern  boat  was  lowered,  but  we  could 

perceive  that  one  of  the  falls  went  by  the  run.     Still 
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w.  thought  the  boat  hod  reached  the  water,  and  kept 
a  hand  prepared  with  a  rope  t"  heave  into  her  along- 
side. Ni>  Boat,  however,  appeared,  and  la  about  an 
hour,  tin-  brig  rami-  within  hail,  and  informed  M 
ttutr  the  boat  wai  la  I  and  two  nun'  had  perished, 
but  that  they  would  keep  near  until  morning. 

When  morning  came,  alas  !  it  bronght  with  it  a 
strong  south-west  gale, with  dirty,  thick  wcatbarj  and 
mil'  h  tea.  We  saw  our  two  friends  at  a  «lif- ' 
but  it  was  evident  tiny  did  not  ace  us,  and  stood 
away.  All  we  could  d<>,  Ihenifillll.  was  tci  rrly  upon 
our  own  resource* j    we   lashed  the  boat'i   binnacle 

upon  the  heel  "I  the  bowsprit,  and  placid  tWQ  men 
at  the  helm,  whilst  an  officer  connnl  from  forward. 
The  gale  tent  us  along  towards  England  al  the  rate 
of  about  two  mile*  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  we  took 
a  little  rest,  if  such  it  could  be  called  j  but  then  our 
eyes,  that  morning,  conld  not  cloee,  and  feelings 
that,  could  not  rest,  when  the  prospect  burst  upon 

the  still  exhausted  crew,  when  the  wind  roared,  and 
she  seal  over  tipped  our  shattered  stern,  and  when 
it  was  considered  that  there  were  still  nineteen  lives 
driving  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  in 
a  helpless  bark. 

On  the  .ilst    the  wind    fell  light,    but    left    a    h'avy 

swcll, — a  strong  rippling  was  observed  on  the  surface, 

a  tide  or  current.  By  computation  we  sup] 
ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ushant,  and  dreaded 
pot  called  t/ic  Saints:  we  obtained  soundings  by 
lashing  some  shots  together  in  a  piece  of  canvass, 
which  confirmed  our  fears,  and  a  man  was  sent  up 
(he  stump  of  the  mast,  who,  notwithstanding  the  eery 

hazy  state  of  the  weather,  saw  breakers  on  the  star- 
board quarter.  All  hands  now  turned  to  for  life  and 
death,  to  endeavour  to  clear  one  of  the  chain-caj 
and  dreadfully  tedious  work  it  was,  since  every 
shackle  had  to  be  loosened,  and  every  length  separated, 
before  we  succeeded  In  getting  a  long  range  on  deck. 
1  have  no  desire  to  exaggerate  in  narrating  these 
melancholy  circumstances;  but  the  sight  of  every- 
thing below,  and  particularly  these  entangled  chnin- 
eables,  would  indeed  have  astonished  every  beholder. 
How  they  could  have  got  so  mixed  together,  no  person 
can  imagine,  even  after  making  every  allowance  for 
the  perpetual  washing  of  the  rolling  water  in  a  half- 
filled  ship  and  heavy  sea.  About  midnight,  when 
we  had  nearly  completed  our  arduous  undertaking, 
and  when  our  minds  were,  of  course,  not  very  much 
at  ea<e,  a  favourable  gale  sprung  up,  and  drove  us 
along  towards  the  Lizard.  Next  morning,  (which 
was  Good-Friday,  the    1st   of   April,)  wc  began  to 

rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching  Falmouth; 
our  unfortunate  little  craft  was  then  going  at  the  rate 
of  three  knots  an  hour  towards  it,  and  did  so  until 
four    in    the   afternoon,    when   the    wind,    which    had 

blowing  strong  from  the  S.W.,  began  to  blow  as 
strong  from  the  N.N.W. 

About  this  time,   moreover,  we  were    alarmed   by  a 
different  sort  of  dinger    to  that  which  we    had   lately 

ieneed, — a  different  element  now  threatened  us. 
Upon  opening  the  bread-room  to  see,  if  perchance, 
We  could  pick  out  a  little  more  dry  bread,  smoke 
issued  therefrom,  and,  upon  examination,  the  whole 
mass  of  wet  bread  was  quite  hot.  and  nearly  ignited. 
That,  too.  was  adjoining  the  magazine,  which  con- 
tained al!  our  powder,  and  that  in  good  preservation. 
The  discovery  w  i  startling)  but  no  time  was  to  be 
lo-t  .  IO  we  quickly  pitched  the  whole  of  the  bread 
overb 

The  wind  now  gradually  drove    us  up  the  Channel, 
and  away  from  the   English  coast;   and  thus  we  con- 

*  It   appeared  afterwards  l>y  Lloyd's   list,   that   tour    men  had 
p;nshed. 


tinned   to    drive    in  lay,  the   4th,  when  the 

Caskets  and  Isle  ol  Aldi  i  m  y  were  seen,  and  a  vessel 
in  the  oiling.     The  gun  which  a  n  lence 

had  hit  us,  was  again  cast  loose,  ami   fired,  as  the 
vessel    drew    near,    steering    towards    the    ra 
Alderney.      Wc  succeeded   in  drawing  her  attention, 
anil  induced    I.  )un  hail:    ibc    proved  to 

be  the  sloop  Speedy,  bound  to  Jersey,  from  South- 
ampton. The  Commander  hailed  her,  when  Captain 
I.ucas  immediately  lowered  a  boat,  and  sent  lu  r  to 
the  Quail,  with  offers  of  assistance:  hawsers  were 
soon  passed  along,  and  before  two  hours  the  cutter 
was  taken  in  tow.  The  next  morning,  Tuesday, 
April  5th,  wc  were  snugly  moored  nltmgrH 
Ileher's  Pier,   Jersey.      II  attention 

that  men  could  expect  was  paid  us:  comfortable 
quarters  were  given   the   men   in    Fori  and 

tin-  mess  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  was  hospitably  thrown 
open  to  the  commander  and  officers.  Individuals 
Med  with  each  other  in  acts  of  benevolence.  Testa- 
ments were  given  the  men,  and  a  substantial  proof 
of  kindness  shown  in  a  subscription  of  upwards  of 
eighty  pounds  sterling,  which  was  raised  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  bad  perished. 
Thousands  visited  the  wreck,  and  expressed  their 
wonder  at  what  they,  as  well  as  the  sufferers  them- 
selves,  feel,  was  an  evident  intervention  of  a  kind 
Provide 

Under  such  care  and  attention,  the  exhausted  am. 
wounded  crew  soon  recovered,  and  in  about  twelve 
days  the  Quail  was  towed  by  the  Ariadne  steamer  to 
Portsmouth;  and  then,  m  due  time,  was  paid  eat 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Philip  II.  Durban, 
visited  the  cutter  in  person,  and  expressed,  to  the 
officer!  and  crew,  the  approbation  of  the  Lords  ol 
the  Admiralty  of  the  conduct  displayed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  disastrous  occurrence,  and  assured 
the  Commander,  Lieutenant  Bisson,  that  their  Lord- 
shipe would  not  forget  him, — an  assurance  which  waa 
shortly  after  fulfilled.  D.  1 

[Abridged  from  the  United  Strrict  Journal.] 


CHARACTER    THE    BEST    SECURITY. 

"  I  owe  my  success  chiefly  to  you,"  said  a  stationer  to  a 
paper-maker,  as  they  were  settling  a  large  account ;  "  but 
let  me  ask  how  a  man  of  your  caution  came  to  give  credit 
so  freely  to  a  beginner,  with  my  slomlor  means  •"  '•  Be- 
eanaa,"  replied  the  paper-maker,  "at  whatever  hour  in  the 
morning  1  passed  to  my  business,  I  always  observed  m 
without  your  coat  at  yours."  I  knew  both  parties.  Diffe- 
rent men  will  have  different  degrees  of  success,  and  every 
man  must  expect  to  experience  ebbs  and  flows  ;  hut  I  fully 
believe  that  no  one  in  this  country,  of  whatever  condition, 
who  is  really  attentive,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance, 
I  ho  let*  it  appear  that  he  is  so,  can  fail  in  the  long  run. 
Pretence  is  ever  bad  ;  but  there  are  many  who  obscure  their 
good  qualities  by  a  certain  carelessness,  or  even  nn  affected 
indifference,  which  deprives  them  of  the  advantages  they 
WOuM  otherwise  infallibly  reap,  and  then  they  complain  of 
the  injustice  of  the  world  The  man  who  conceals  or  di»- 
guiaei  his  merit,  and  yet  expects  to  havo  credit  for  it, 
might  as  well  expect  to  be  thought  clean  in  bis  person  if  he 
to  go  covered  with  filthy  rags.  The  world  vnl.  tot, 
and  cannot  in  great  measure,  judge,  but  by  appearances, 
and  worth  must  stamp  itself,  if  it  hopes  to  pass  current  even 
against  baser  metal. The  Original. 


Imvoinary  evils  soon  become  real  ones  by  indulging  our 
reflections  en  them;  as  he  who,  in  a  melancholy  fancy,  sojs 
something  like  a  f.ue  OB  the  wall  or  wainscot,  can  by  two 
or  three  touches  of  a  lead-pencd.  make  it  look  visible,  and 
agreeing  with  what  he  fancied. Swift. 


In  prayer  it  is  better  to  have  a  heart  without  words 
to  have  words  without  a  heart. 


HI 
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DEVELOPEMEXT  OF  HIE  FACULTIES 

or. 

The  helplessness  of  infancy  is  but  temporary  ;  and 
n  new  scene  soon  opens  to  the  contemplation  of  those 
linvc  sufficient  opportunities  of  watching  the 
development  of  the  human  character:  for,  long  as  is 
the- period,  compared  with  the  natural  term  of  hi*  own 

life,  ami  I  I,  compared  with  the  corresponding 

period  in  the  lift  of  other  animals,  before  man  attains 
the  full  stature  of  his  mint!  as  wrll  ns  of  his  body,  he 
at  a  very  early  season  begins  to  manifest  the  Mepeftor> 
ity  of  his  intellectual  nature  |  he  \ery  soon  begins  to 
collect  those  materials  for  future  use,  which,  though 
he  will  never  hereafter  be  able  to  eall  to  mind  the 
moment  or  the  circumstances  of  their  accession,  he 
will  use  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  originally  acquired 
them  by  industrious  and  dircet  attention. 

It  is  not  the  present  intention  to  attempt  to  aaUe** 
hc   period  when   the  fir>t   dawn   of  intelligence 
enlightens  the  countenance  of  the  infant  ;   but,  un- 
doubtedly, among   its   earliest  beams   are  thus. 

smiles,  which,  although  they  are  occasioned 
by  the  aspect  of  the  mother,  and  arc  perhaps  only 
connected  with  the  expectation  of  an  animal  pleasure, 
namely,  the  simple  enjoyment  of  nourishment,  yet  are 
soon  elicited  by  other  individuals  also,  who  may 
Understand  how  to  win  the  attention,  and  amuse  the 
faculties  of  the  infant  mind. 

It  seems  as  if  there  were  implanted  in  the  young  of 
all  animals,  of  tho  higher  orders,  an  instinctive  pro- 
pensity to  those  actions  which  are  naturally  deter- 
mined by  their  specific  form  when  fully  developed  ; 
in  order  perhaps,  among  other  purpo-  e  oc- 

casion for  that  exercise  of  the  limbs  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  the  individual.  Hence  the 
young  ram  couches  his  head,  and  tilts  at  his  adver 
.  long  before  his  horns  have  appeared  ;  and  the 
young  pheasant  avails  his  antagonist  with  his  pro- 
jected legs,  long  before  hi*  spurs  have  begun  to  hud. 
And  may  wc  ■  I  ablf  suppose   that  the  sports 

of  childhood  have  a  natural  tendency  to  prefigure  the 
occupations  of  manhood  ;  and  that  by  the  extension 
of  the  same  principle,  independently  of  the  impulse 
given  by  systematic  education,  or  spontaneous  imita- 
tion of  their  parents  and  others,  there  are  instinctive 
differences  in  the  amusements  of  children  of  different 
temperam  oected  With    their   futnrc  disl 

in  life.  Thus,  while  the  boy  is  engaged  in  the 
mimicry  of  military  parade,  or  equestrian  exercise,  the 
girl  devotes  her  time  to  more  feminine  occupations, 
and  busies  herself  in  acting  the  various  duties  which 
her  nur-ery  or  household  will  hereafter  require. 

At  this  early  period  of  life  then,  the  judgment  not 
being  sufficiently  matured  for  deeper  observation,  the 
mind  is  satisfied  with  n  view  of  the  form  and  surface 
of  oh.  to  it  ,   with  their  anatomy,  as  it 

were,  rather  than  with  their  physiology;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  thus  acquainting  itself  unilistractcdly 
with  those  sensible  qualities,  with  which  it  inu-t 
nece  familiar  before  it  can  proceed  to  r 

on  causes  and  nlations.     And  though  it  may  B] 
at  first  view,  that  a  very  disproportionately  long  period 
of  our   life  is   devotes    to   the   n  of  the 

ly   probable    that    important 
tal  operations  may  he   simultaneously  going  on, 
though  we  arc  at  the  time  no  m,  for 

something  analogous  is  observable  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  our  <xi-t<ncc.  How  few  there  are, 
for  instance,  who,  at  any  period   of  1  -.11   to 

mind  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  bave  even  recently 
beard  or  observed.     And  if  this  correctly 

affirmed  of  the  adult  age  of  life,  and  of  tho«e  indivi- 


duals whose  original  powers  of  mind  are  great,  how 
much  n»OI  y  will  it  apply  to  those  a  bum  ori- 

ginal powers  of  mind  are  not  above  the  common 
nil,  or  not  yet  matured  by  age.  So  that  there 
can  be  but  very  httle  doubt  thai  the  general  print  iplea 
and  rules,  which  regulate  the  reasoning  and  conduct 
of  nun.  on  ordinary  occasions,  have  been  originally 
deduce, I  by  each  individual  from  much  of  what  has 
been  I  ten. 

Ill  (1  by  persons,  whose  intellcclu.il 

powers  Were  of  the  highest  order,  and  whose  indi 

was  as  remarkable  is  their  abilities,  that  more  than 

eight  hours  in  each  day  could  not  be  cinpl 

rely  by  the   generality  of  y 
purpose  Of  mental  improvement,      lit 
the  Case,  nml  M  n  general  position  it  probably  is  not 
very  far  from   the   truth,  in  lain    does    the  ambitious 
student  rob  nature  of  that    sleep  which    Provid 
has   made  necessary   for   the   renovation   of  the 
hausted  powers  of  our  mind,  as  well  as  of  our  body  ; 
and  if  vain  also  does  he  attempt  to  combine  simulta- 
neously  the   efforts   of  mental   attention  with  bodily 
exercise,  or  to  pursue  hi*  severer  luring  the 

hour  of  meals  :  in  both  which  cases,  they,  who  adopt 
the  custom,  not  only  err  in  employing  too  continuous 
an  application  of  the  power-  of  the  mind,  but  in  imped- 
ing to  a  certain  and  often  very  inconvenient  degree,  the 
process  of  natural  respiration  ;  and.  consequently,  of 
other  functions. of  the  body,  particularly  of  digestion. 
How  main  a  point  ought  it  to  he.  therefore,  with  tl, 
who  superintend -the  education  of  young  persons,  to 
avoid  the  application  of  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
natural  spring  of  the  intellectual  powers  ! 

It  is  questionable  whether  at  any  period  of  life  the 
correspondence  between  the  external  world  and  the 
sensitive  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man, is  so  rapid, 
SO  vivid,  and  so  effectual,  as  during  that  space  which 
is  intermediate  to  infancy,  and  adolescence  :  and  this 
met,  If  it  be  so,  may  he  explained  by  that  principle  of 
our  nature,  on  which  depends  the  love  of  novelty  ; 
namely,  th  Ability  of  the  nerves  which  maUes 

them  capable   of  being  stimulated   more  vehemently 
by  new  than  by  accustomed  Impressions ;  for 
tainly,  this  principle  is  likely  to  be  mop  1   in 

proportion  as  we  are  nearer  the  period  of  Infancy  | 
since  every  impression  is  then  either  absolutely  new, 
or  has  not  yet  rendered  the  nerves  dull  by  too  frequent 

tition  of  its  application. 
Another  happy  instance  of  the  harmony  that  ei 

u  the  nature  of  man  and  the  external  world,  is 
the  readiness  and  confidence  with  which,  at  this  early 
period  of  life,  the  impressions  of  sense  are  received. 
Where  all  1-  new,  and  therefore  equally  matter  of 
wonder,  there  is  yet  no  room  for  doubt.  Nature 
teaches  the  mind  to  receive  everything  without  dis- 
trust, anil  to   rely  implicitly  on  tho  to  know- 

.  the  impressions  of  sense,  which  are  rtestii 
he  its  only  guides  in  the   first  if  life.      S. 

Is  not  the  tendency  of  childhood  :  and  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  anal 
faith  and  the  eye  of  sense  at  this  early  period   of  life, 

•ir  pronounces  a  1  I 
who    receive   the   evidences   of  our   religion  with   the 
simplicity  of  little  children. 

Kinds  hridgtwatrr  7'p. 


ArrrcT  in  things  about  titer  cleanliness, 

take  1 1 1  •  their  m 

1  our. 
ttion 
■ .  and  habitation  — Uekdebt. 
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11  IK  BATI'RIUY 
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Till 

Tin 

tudc*  ;   tli"1'  bcginnioj  •     ■ 

end. 

Tin-  age  of  man  begin*  from   tl  uing 

childhood  iu<  youth  ; 

manhood,  firm,  severe,  and  intent 

•  111     age    I  ud    Hi 

I  ll  ti.l.ilh    • 

'I'll- 

Spun  'il  Infancy  of  all  kh 

.  hlldhood   and    youth  , 
planti   spread    forth    their   luxuriuut 
exult,  bird 

ratiou.     The  Summer,  like  middle  age,  ex 
plants   and  treea  everywhere  clothed  with  green  j    it 
our  tu  animals,  and  plump  them  up  ;  fruit* 
i,  meadow*  look  cheerful,  everyt! 
On  the  contrary,  Autumn  is  gloomy, — for 
then  the  leavt  i  oi  trc  -  begin  to  fall,  plants  to  v. 
Insect*  i"  grow  torpid,  and  many  animal*  to  rel 
their  winter-quarters,     The  day  proceeds  with  just 
the  year.     The  morning  ma* 
alert,  ami  (il  for  bu*in<  |  forth 

uddy  rays,  the  flowers  which  bad,  as  it  were, 
ad  expand 
the  i  id  various 

ud  make  i 
Noon  tempts  animals   into  the  fields  and 
.  the  heat  puts  them  upon  indulging  their 
and  obliges  (hem  to  it.     livening  fol- 

.  ami  make*  everything  more  sluggish;  flower* 
shut  up,  ami  animal*  retire  to  their  lurki 
Thu*  the  spring,  the  morning,  and  youth,  are  proper 
generation;  the  summer,  noon,  and  manhood,  are 
ntion ;  and  autumn,  evening,  and 
old  age,  are  not  unfitly  likened  to  destruction. — 
Stillingfleet. 


coon    i 
l  after  the  buttle  of  \'.  nil  so  many  maimed 

and  wound  in  the  streets,  ■  gen- 

tliMii.ui  pa  roibly 

push  iter.    In  the  irritati 

the  D  nail  cane  ho  bad  in  bis  band,  and 

Jars.    Tb 
instantly  turned                 I  throw  himself  into  an  altitude 
of  attack  ;  bul   |                   las  adversary  bad  recent 
bis   n^ht  arm,  b»l  it,  and,  without  sawny  a 

worj,  passed  on  bis  way. The  Original. 


1'iui 
in  Mr 

. 
Inst.     Otl  tyrannise    over   particular   ages,    and 

trium 

is  the   pi 

il  of  one  country,  and  im stano)  tl 

ve  of  every  oountrj .  i 
climate!  and  corrupts  ever)  nal  ;ual!y 

throu  f  the 

south.  e  than 

in  the  lii'iue.  It  mingle*  with  -ill 

mid  «  and  anxious  care,  will  mingle 

with  our  virtues. Dr.  Johns 


An  Arabian   Proverb — Kn  a  diadem  to  a 

young  iieivii,  and  a  chain  of  gold  about  1 


A    i.  lion  will   prevent  faults   in   young   i 

which  nothing  but  a  rigid  discipline  will  care,  when 
have  taken  root. — Has.  Trim! 


Nothing  is  a  trille  which  lewis  the  way  to  vice. 

view  of  the  nagmflci  \  will 

all  low  conceptions  of  its  Almighty  Author, — 
E 


i  n. 

.•I  mi. I  1}  r.C 
■ripliiw  of  schooU, 
vt*  (•>  main; 

iber*  with  a  sigh 
bis  buinc. 


REMEMIi 

i  »  i  >o. 

hath  a  weary  pilgrimage 
■>u(fh  tba  world  he  WMidst 
Ua  ovary  stag*  from  youth  to  ago 

I  di»wuilclit  alti-tid. ; 
Willi  licuviuoas  ho  cast*  hi*  »yo 

•Igh 

I  lie  il.ivi  that  arc  im  more. 

\llo  goes, 
i  anna, — 
V.  but  tl.ni  khall  soothe  Us  oarUaat  wees, 
a  iw.vulty  hath  lust  iu  charms  r 
mn'd  to  suffer  through  tbo  duy 
.  which  im  i 

tears 

Youth  and  cares  of  hie 

le**  mind  ; 
Where  slmll  the  tin  d  and  harassM  hctrt 

lion  find  ? 
'I  ben  a,  ils  fancy  tells, 

s  sammer  ; 

■■•I, 

And  : 

Ami  youth  rwmamber*  with  i 

The  careless  days  of  ml 

Mati 

And  oilier  thoughts  come  on  ; 

But  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youth 

ii,  ;•.  aaaaaj  a  rath  is  ****ei 

The  timid  though!  deed, 

The  dull  realities  of  truth; 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  hi- 
B**Mn*b*dng  with  an  envious  bt^U 

The  happy  draaan  af  youth. 

So  reaches  ho  the  latter  stage 
l)f  tl 

Willi  I 

>go  await, 

And  ol  0  lato 

illusions  are  gem  by, 
i 

,'o  i  ameinhfii's  with  a  sigh 

re. Soi'THEY. 


BOILING  SI  WD  BURNING 

FOUNTAIN 

I   derived   from  the 
mountain  from  btfge  Hilars,  anil  from  ul 

of  the  oldest  anil  fii  'ami 

these  shad'  tuhd   to   it   i 

tweea  two  moun 

ue  of  the  repn.  t'  Barb) 

Boiling  Spring."     On 
to  a  small  hut,  in  whit  h  wi 
woman,  who  employed   In 
under  a  kind  of  necrtimant 
of  this  boiling  and  burnit 
bear.  with 

lu. r  an  empty  ■  and  all   the   other  imossary 

apparatus   oT  her   office,   led   the   way   from   the  but 
down  to  t  In   a  still,    nml  most   secluded 

situation,  we  came  to  a  bole,  or  small   pit,  filled  with 
ihbling  up  in  boiling  motion,  nml 
pouring  l'roiu  its  receptacle,  down  a  narrow  channel 


'. 


all    th 
The  old  ii 
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of  the  guilty,  Here  our  sable  sorceress,  in  the  silence 
and  solemn. i y  of  magic,  placing  the  HgM  at  her  aide, 
fell  upon  her  ki  with  her  calabash,  emptied 

all  the  water  out  ol  the  cawity  ;  then,  immersing  the 
ta|H-r  in  the  deep  void,  she  suddenly  set  the  pit  in  u 
flame ;  when  aha  instantly  jumped  BH  her  legs,  and 
looked  significantly  round,  as  if  anxious  to  catch  the 
surpriae  expressed  upon  our  countenances,  from  the 
rakaafi  of  her  witchcraft.  The  taper  being  re- 
mo\rd.  tin-  empty  space  continued  to  burn  with  a 
soft  lambent  flame,  without  the  ap|>carance  of  any- 
thing to  support  the  combustion.  W«  observed  Break 
water  slowly  distilling  into  the  pit,  from  the  earth  at 
its  aides,  and  dropping  to  the  bottom  ;  and  as  this 
increased  in  quantity,  it  raised  the  flame  higher  and 
higher,  supporting  it  upon  its  surface,  and  conveying 
the  appearance  of  the  fluid  element  being  on  Are  i 
although  it  was  \.  ry  i  lcar  and  pure,  and  not  spread 
with  any  oily  or  bituminous  Mattel,  When  the  water 
had  risen  to  a  certain  height,  the  flame  became  feeble, 
then  gradually  declined,  and  presently  was  extinct. 
The  boiling  and  bubbling  were  now  seen  as  before  ; 
and,  the  pit  soon  overflowing,  the  stream  resumed  its 
course  down  the  narrow  channel  of  the  gulley,  when  all 
was  restored  to  the  state  in  which  we  had  found  it. 

It  will  have  appeared  before  this,  that  the  water 
was  cold,  and  that  the  boiling  and  burning  of  this 
fiery  deep  was  only  the  elicit  of  inflammable  gas, 
which,  escaping  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
ri-ing  from  the  bottom,  supported  the  flame  when  the 
pit  was  empty,  and,  bubbling  through,  when  it  was 
filled  with  water,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  boiling 
spring.  During  the  combustion,  the  smell  of  the 
inflammable  air  was  very  powerful. 

In  the  etonei  and  soil,  in  the  very  rocks  and  roads. 
we  traced  the  origin  of  this  phenomenon  of  nature. 
Asphaltic  productions  abounded  in  every  quarter. 
and,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  that  we  were  in  the  part 


of  the  country  which  produces  the  celebrated  Barba- 
does  tar,  the  smell  of  which  we  |ierceived  as  we  rode 
along;   indeed  we  saw    it  from   the  hills  of 

hardened  clay,  and  even  from  the  rocks  at  the  Bides 
of  the  road.  The  argillaceous  nil  of  this  neighbour- 
hood is  everywhere  strongly  Impregnated  with  bitu- 
men, in  which  will  he  readily  discovered  the  origin 
of  the  "  boiling,  or  inflammable  spring." 

We  were  next  conducted  to  several  spots  amidst 

the  rough  and  WOoded  mountains,  where  we  saw  the 
tar  issuing  copiously  into  pits  from  the  earth,  and 
witnessed  the  mode  of  collecting  it.  So  plentiful  is  it 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  it  may  he  procured 
from  any  hole  dug  deep  enough  to  contain  water; 
for  when  small  opening*,  arc  made  in  the  earth,  and 
water  has  flowed  into  them,  the  petroleum*  issuing 
from  their  sides  accumulates,  and  floats  in  a  thick 
coating  upon  the  surface.  It  is  collected  by  laying 
the  palm  of  the  baud  flut  upon  the  water,  and  then 
scraping  off  the  tar,  which  adheres  to  it,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  basin,  or  a  calabash,  repeating  the  dipping 
ami  scraping  until  the  fluid  is  entirely  cleared  i 
bituminous  covering.  After  a  few  days  the  water  is 
again  bespread  with  tar,  and  more  of  it  may  be  col- 
lected in  I  similar  manner. 

In  order  to  reach  tins,  pit-  we  were  obliged  to 
scramble  on  foot,  through  deep  and  mountainous 
woods,  and  by  way  of  narrow  rugged  paths,  leaving 
our  servants  and  horses  to  go  round  and  meet  u- 

distant  spot  below. PlNCI Aim's  Notes  on  the  Wett 

1  iidi l  v. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  copied  from  a  print 
published  *omc  years  ago,  in  Pinkcrton's  Collection 
of  Travels,  representing  a  burning  fountain,  ;it  Dau- 
phiny,  in  France,  which  has  been  described  ill  a 
manner  very  similar,  in  its  general  features,  to  the 
ling  account. 
•  A  liquid  jituniec,  bUck,  floating  on  the  witer  of  spring'. 
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SOME  ACCOl'NT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME 

PART  THE  SECOXD. 


•ss  the  wild  waste  of  al,-4»vounng  years 
How  Hum.  ber  own  sad  sepulchre  sppears 


With  nodding  arches  bn  • 
The  very  tombs 

IwrW 


now  vanish' J  hk«  llunr  dead  1 

n  rais'd  on  nations  spoil  d, 

\\  here  mu'd  with  (Uvea  the  groaning  martyr  lot!  d 
Mure  theatre*  thai  now  unpeopled  woods. 
Now  drain'd  a  disunt  country  of  her  floods: 
Kane*,  which  adminng  god*  with  pride  survey, 
■■jes  of  men,  acarce  leas  alive  than  thoy  I 

1'ori's  t'putU  to  Adium. 

-  Ir  •  parson  expaeta  to  find  at  Rome  such  magnificent 
remain*  »»  he  baa  road  of  at  Athens."  says  Dr.  Barton, 
••  he  will  b«  grievously  disappointed.  It  i-  highly  necessary 
to  know  that  whatever  exists  here  as  a  monument  of 
ancient  tiraea  haa  aulfered  from  various  calamities.  There 
is  much  truth  in  tho  remark  of  Pope:— 

Bocae  fell  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 

Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage, 

«rian  bliudncs»,  Christian  seal  conspire 

And  l'apal  piety  and  Uothic  fire." 
It  would  exceed  our  limit*  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  tho 
various  causca  which  were  so  long  at  work  in  effecting  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Rome.  No  city  haa 
been  so  much  exposed  to  injuries,  both  of  man  and  nature; 
and  the  result  is  that  nothing  i»  left  in  it,  perfect.  II"  we 
pt  the  Pantheon  (and  that  lias  suffered  dreadful  injury 
•  outaide)  thai  uncieut  remains  have  been  so  mutilated 
and  destroyed,  that  even  the  name  is  in  many  case* 
doubtful.  According  to  Dr.  Burton,  no  small  portion  of 
clasaieal  recollections  is  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency ; 
and  be  who  visits  Rome  destitute  of  this,  will  probably 
form  a  low  estimate  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  antiquities. 
The  works  of  the  fine  arts  are  the  only  objects  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  and  bo  satisfied  with:  "  so  that  if 
anyone  leaves  Rome  with  an  impression  of  disappointment, 
it  may  he  inferred  that  his  reading  had  not  supplied  him 
with  a  sufficient  store  of  classical  knowledge  to  enable  him 
to  fill  up  the  ravages  which  time  had  made." 

It  is  true,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  that  no  other  city 
is  so  calculated  to  raise  and  keep  up  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  mind — that  no  other  can  present  to  us  so  forcibly 
and  so  tangibly  the  Material  which  we  have  rend  with*  so 
much  delight,  or  make  u-  sympathize  so  strongly  with  the 
[  bei  -.  Much,  however,  of 
all  tli  -m  is  to  bo  brought  into  Home,  in  addition 

to  what  is  inspired  on  the  spot.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
view  the  city,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  admiration. 
take  a  hasty  survey  of  all  the  antiquities,  and  then  ( 
on.  A  long  residence  there  is  certainly  calculated  to 
diminish  the  interest  which  they  netted  :  recollection  may 
supply  many  deficiencies  at  tho  first  view,  ami  may,  per- 
haps, increase  our  enjoyments  by  contrasting  tho  ancient 
with  the  present  state.  But  recollection  is  not  a  source 
from  which  we  should  draw  too  often.  To  enable  us  oon- 
v  to  admire,  something  intrinsically  excellent  i-  re 
I :  and  "in  advising  a  snort  residence  at  Rome."  adds 
t lie  learned  writ  not  that   I   undervalue   the  anti- 

quities myself,  but  1  am  anxious  that  others  should  not 
undervalue  them." 

the  num. 

It  is  a  remark  made  by  Sir  John  Hobhousc,  that  "  the 
greater  share  of  satisfaction  at  Rome  will  come  to  the 
portion  of  those  travellers,  who  find,  like  Dante,  a  pleasure 
m  doubling."  Speaking  of  the  walls  and  gates  in  a  I 
number,  we  remarked  upon  the  uncertainty  of  their  ancient 
names  an  If  from   the   walls  themselves  we 

the  interior  of  their  vast  circuit,  we  shall  be  still 
I,  and  "stumble  o'er  recollections."     The 
en  to  the  monuments  perpetually  vary  according 
to  the   fancy   of    some   predominant  antiquary.     At  one 

1  all  vaulted  ruin*  belong  to  Kith-,  at  a: 
are  portions  of  temples;  Basilicas  are  at  timea  the  favourite 
denomination.    The  consequence  of  this  varying  notn 
ture  is  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  put  them 
under  the  guidance  of  the  best  ancient  or  modi  rn 
gophers;  and  we  are  often  apt  to  reduce  the  monuments 


of  all   the  regions   to  the  character  given  by    Nardini   to 
those  of  tho  Aventine,  which  he  divide*  into  "she* 
altogether  uncertain,  and  sites  evident!}  uncertain." 

In  traversing  the  ruins  of  Rome,  the  traveller  must 
always  be  prepared  for  a  few  bold  assertions  from  hi* 
"guide."  Mr.  Forsyth  relates  an  amusing  incident  which 
may  be  taken  in  the  way  of  oration,  "  On  my  first  visit," 
be  says,  "to  the  Campo  Vacclno,  I  asked  my  val. 
where  the  Lake  of  Curtius  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
'  Behold  it,  be  Dried,  striking  with  bis  cane  an  immense 
granite  basin,  called  here  a  Lago.  'Was  this,  then,  the 
middle  of  the  Forum  only.'    'Does  the  Cloaca 

Maxima  run  beneath?'  'Certainly,'  "And  was  this 
really  the  Lago  where  the  ancients  threw  the  mon 
'Certainly.'  Thus  was  the  lacus  of  some  ancient  fountain 
(probably  one  of  those  which  M.  Agrippa  had  distributed 
through  the  streets)  transformed  by  a  Cicerone's  hand  into 
the  Curtian  Lake,  and  thus  are  thousands  cheated  by 
sounds." 

la   of   the    changes    which'  have  taken    place  in   the 
names  of  Roman   monuments  in   the  lapse  of  time,  are 
amusing    illustrations  of  the    uncertainty    which    1 
over  them.     The  two  vaults  of  the  Cburci  of  But.   Maria 
Nuova   were    believed    by   Pomponius   Lattoa   to   be   the 
fragments  of  a  temple  of  /Esculapius  and   1 1 ■ 
Marlianus,  of  the  Sun  and  Moon;  by  Blondua, 
lapius    and    Apollo;    by    i'oggio,    of   Castor    and    Pollux. 
They  are  now  called  the  temple  of  Venus  and   Rome,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  to  which  Nardini  seemed  I 
The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Egizziaca,  was  thought  by 
some  a  temple  of  Patrician  Modesty,  by  some  a  Basil 
Caius  and  Lucius,  some  a  temple  of  Good  Fortune,  others 
of  Manly  Fortune.    "It  is  now,"  says  Sir  John  Bobhi 
writing  in  1818,  "comeback  to  Modesty."     The  popular 
name,  according  to  Mr.  Burgess,  in  1831,  was  "  Manly 
Fortune." 

The  Church  of  S.  Stcffano  delle  Carozze,  between 
Arch  of  Janus  and  the  Tiber,  was  at  an  early  period  attri- 
buted to  Vesta ;  another  opinion  gave  it  to  Hercui 
and  a  third  to  the  Sun.     Pomponiu*  LoDtus  styled   it  the 
Temple  of  Juno   Matula ;  Nardini  was  inclined  to  call   it 
ample  of  Portumnu*,  and  again  he  thought  that   it 
belong  to  the  goddess  Volupia.     "  II  civu. 
covering  his  rights  in  the  Winter  of  1817,"  wrote  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  in  1818.    "  It  is  in  vain  that  attempt*  bav< 
■ade  of  late  yean  to  change  the  received  name  to  t 
Hercules,"  write*  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgee*  m  1831. 

Other  examples  of  uncertainty  will   bed  D  our 

notices  of  individual  monuments.  "  It  would  be  hazardous 
to  give  a  list  of  those  which  can  suggest  no  i 
doubts.  Those  which  seem  the  most  secure  from  scepticism 
are  the  Coliseum,  the  three  Triumphal  Arches,  those  of 
Drusus,  of  Dolabclla  and  Silaiuis,  of  Qallienus;  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  of  Caracalla,  of  Constantinc,  I  part 
of  those  of  Titus;  the  Tin  the  few   re- 

mains of  that  of  Potnpey  ;  tho  two  bridges  of  tin    I 
island;    the    Mausoleums  of  Augustus    and    Hadrian:   the 

i     ■  II  lumns;  the  Tombol  the  Tomb 

of  Bibuluk,  the  Tomb  of  the  Si  .  the 

Column  of  I'hocas :  the  Septimian  Arch  in  the  Velabrum, 
the  inscribed  obelisks;  the  Castellum  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct;  two  or  three  of  the  city  gates;  tho  arcades  of 
the  Cloaca:  and  the  /Khan  Bridge.  It  would  be  difficult," 
adds  our  authority,  "to  name  another  monument  within 
the  wulls  of  an  equally  certain  character." 

met   in    which   the    traveller  should  surv. 
ilies  of  Rome  must  be  determined  by  tho  lenglb  of 
tune  which  he  can  afford  for  that  purpose. 

"There  are  (wo  modes  oi  ine,"  says  Mr.   Mat 

thews, — "the  topographical,  foil  I  asi,  who  p* 

out  the  town  into  eight  division*,  and  jumble*  i  verything 

icr, — antiquities,  churches,  and  palaces,  if  their  situn- 

■■'. — which   would 

you    regularly    from   the   house  of  Komulus  to  the 

palace  of  the  n ■igning  pontiff.     The  first  mode  i*  the   DKMt 

expeditiout,  and  the  osive;  for  even  if  the  tra- 

veller walk  afoot,  the  economy  of  time  i*  worth  considering; 
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and  after  all  that  ran  ho  urged  in  favour  of  tlio  chronulu- 

'<f  reason,  Vasi's  plan  i*  pcrh  ipa 

ill  that  is  worth  ill,  ii  won  I. 

tag  twice     \  mode  hurries  you  through  everything, 

but  il  >ai  to  lelect   and  note  down  tboM  object! 

that  are  worth)  of  public  examination,  and  these  may  b« 

afterwards  studied  at  leisure.     Of  the  greei  majority  of 

sight*  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  wo  obtain  fur  our  labour 

la  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  worth  seeing;— but  this 

knowledge  thai  no  one  i-  willing  m  the 

nut  Ii  v  asi's  til  hi  offers  a  niost  expedi- 

bom  of  arriving  at  this  truth  by  one's  own  i 
Htperieuoe.     1 1 1->  plan  is,  indeed,  loo  expeditious,  for  ha 
would  bole  ton  d,  with  all  i 

anoienl  and  modern,  in  eighl  'lays  I" 

Bzpeditioiu  aa  il  is,  some  of  our  indefatigable  countrv- 
iiirii  have  oontrived  to  hit  upon  one  »till  more  so;  you  ma) 
till   them  that  the  antiquaries  allow  eight  d»ye  lor  the 
tour,  and  they  will  boast  of  having  b 
and  "  done  il  in  lix."    This  rapid  system  ma)  do,  or  rather 

■  1",  ft)!  thoee  who  hue  no  tlBM   M  any  other;  hut   to 
the   traveller  who  wishes   M   derive   instruction  and  profit 

from  Ins  visit,  a  moi  ti  d.    "  For 

my  own   part,"   says  Mi.  Wood  ,"tha  lays  I 

spent  in  Rome  were  all  hurry  and  confusion,  and  I  euiihl 
attend  to  nothing  systematically,  nor  even  examine  any- 
thing with  aoourao)  ;  a  tlcss  eagerness  to  see 
[  and  know  everything  gave  me  no  power  of  fixing 
my  attention  on  any  one  particular," 

MATERIALS  OP  Till:    AN<  in.NT   KDIFICKa. 

irr   entering  up  >n  a  description  of  the  existing  re- 

nsofthe  ancient  edifices  of  Rome,  we  shall  say  a  few 

.  concerning  the  materials  which  were  employed  in 

their  construction,  and  of  which  some  knowledge  la   the 

desirable  I  particular  substance  oomi 

•  buildings,  serves,   to  a  certain  extent,  to 
mine  the  age  ol  The  principal  kinds  of 

!  by  the   Romans  are  tufa,  peperimo,  urAlban 
and  Tiburliiio,  or  Travertine. 
Tul  lian  name  for  a  variety  of  volcanic  rock  of 

ipaet,  and  composed  uf  an 
i  fragment*  of  asnes  and  cinders,  and  loose 
mo.     It  constitutes  the  principal 
n  of  the  Roman  hills,  and  of  the  surrounding  soil;  to 
extent,  inde  und,  that  it  may  be  Baa- 

ing rock  of  the  volcanic  territories  of 

ni  Italy.     Brocchi,  the  principal  authority  on  no 

geology,  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  tufa, — 
I  tufa,  which   is  very   hard,  and  the  othsr, 
dar  tufa,  which  is  very  soft.     The  latter  is  quite  until 
irchitectural   purposes,   being   a  very    liyht  and  friable 
nee;  it  derives  its  name,  granular,  from  the  c 
ill-compacted   grains  of  which,  "together   with   Other 
menta,  it  is  composed.     It  is  much  more  widely  (III! 

cr,  than  the  ether,  forming  the  main  mass  of  the 
Pincian,  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and  Palatine  hills.  The 
Irthoidal  tufa  constitutes  the  hulk  of  the  Capitoline  lull.  In 
different  parts  of  which  have  beea   discovered  the  quarries 

ii  tii  winch  it  was  Meant!)  axeavatad. 

I't-jurino  is  also  a  volcanic  product,  and  of  closer  texture 
than  tufa.     It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  modern  appellation 

either  from  the  town  of  Pipemo,  or  from  the  black  spots  on 

il  resembling   pepper:   the  ancients  called  it  Alban  stone, 

because  they  obtained  it  from  the  Alban  Mount,  about  ten 

miles  to  the  south-wot  of  Rome.     Thu  Gabine  stone,  so 

found  at  Genii,  a  town  atom  twelve 

miles    li  'in    Rome,    on    the    west,  somewhat   reseiuliles   the 

Alban  in  colour,  but  it  is  harder.  It  was  largely  used  in 
mills  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Both  the  Alhan  and  the 
ic  stone  rosi-t  the  action  of  fire  :  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
after  the  burning  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  em- 
peror ordered  that  the  new  buildings  should  he,  "to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  constructed  of  Alhan  or  Gabine  ston 
impenetrable  to  lire." 

■  vrrtinu  is  a  very   hard   limestone  deposited   from  the 
waters  of  springe  holding  lime  in  solution.    The  nan 
Italian, anil  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  'l'iburti)>uf,\\\  which 

the  Romans  designated  tins  >t.uic,  probably  because  the; 
first  obtained  it  from  Tihur  (now  Tivoli),  where  it  is  formed 
iii  greal  quantity  by  the  river  Anio,  or  Tererone.     The 

lattftn  of  this  substance   1'V  aqueous    deposi- 

throughout  the  whole  of  southern  Italy,  is  one  of  the 

in'jst  interesting  phenomena  which  offer  themselves  to  the 


observation  of  the  geolc 
Lyell,   "wlio  ha> 

W  ale.  I  in  our  ii  v  n   count 


iii  those  n-i 
Humphry  I 


'Those  persons,**  says  Mr. 
a  the  action  of 

rcn  an  adequaio 
i  the  same  proert 
lie  nearer  to   the   modem 


lavy  has  touched  upon  i 

has  treetcl    | 
I       nk.  be  scarcely  doubt. 

i<   a   source  of  volcanic    lire   at    M  k're  it 
surface,  in  the  whole  i  | 

rn  posed,   must   constantly    d< 


a  from 

and  this  fire  I 

Apennines  ai 

them   carbonic   acid,  which,  rising  to  the  sources  of  the 

springs  dep  water*  of  the  atmosphere,  must 

I  icin  their  unpregnal 
oaleareous  m  in  I         atcr  ihu» 

a  portion  of  the  calcareous   r>k   through  ■ 
by  ex|iosure  to  t. 

!,  and  the  marl'  a),  being  • 

t  down,  assumes  a  crystalline  fore 

•  are  round  to  an  immense 
extent    in    the    Ron.  .    and    Nee  poll  I 

From  the  lop  of  the  lull  ol  S  .i  »hurt  dm 

from  the  town  of  Radicofani,  and  hut  a   few  hundred   yards 
from  the  high   road   between    R  "me   and    Sienna,   n 
spring   issu.-.  m  connexion  with  which  baths   I 
established  ;  a  large  mass  i  ; 

the  descent  of  the  hill  lor  about  half  a  mile.     There   i>  one 
stratum  composed  of  many  layers,  which  is  of  a  con 
nature,  and  fifteen  feet  thick  ;  "  il  serves,"  say- 
"as  an  excellent  building-stone,  and  a  mass  of  I 
in  lenoth  was,  in  lsj-,  ,  ;,t  out  for  the  new  bride 

Orcia.' 

At  San  Filippo,  the  water  which  supplies  the  baths  falls 
into  a  pond,  where  it  has  been  known  to  deposit  a  solid 
liirlv  feet  thick  in  about  twenty  years.     A  hard  stra- 
tum of  stone  ebowt  a  foot  m  thickness,  is  obtaiuc 
waters  of  San  Filtpjm  in  four  months;  "and  as  the  springs 
are  powerful,  and  almost  uniform  in  the  quantity 
we  arc  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  mass 
which  descends  the  hill,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quart' 
length,  and  the  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  in  some  | 
attaining  a    thickness   of   two  hundred   and   fifty  I 

The  remains  of  the  oldest  structures  at  Rome  are  com 

i    .f  the  hthoidal  tufa.     "  Of  this  stone,"  says  Br 
"  and  not  of  pencrino  as  some  say,  and  still  less  of  trav. 
as  others  say,  the  arching  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
sower)  is  constructed."    Thelithoidal  tu 
lie  atlinity,  in  its  solidity  and  composition,  t  :  snd 

this  resemblance  perhaps  led  to  the  er; 
has  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  latter  subs 
material  of  the  stupendous  .work  just  mentioned.     It   is 
probable  that  peperino  came  into  pan  at  a  very  early  period , 
the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Alba,  from   the  neighbor 
of  which  it  was  obtained,  was  one  of  the  ear 
the  Romans,  being  referred  to  the  reign  of  1  1ms, 

.ond    successor  of  Romulus.       The    subji 
Tihur  did  not  toko  placo  until  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome:  and  the  introdu 
of  tho  Tihurtine  stone,  or  travertine,  may  perhaps  be  dated 
shortly  after  that  event. 

The  peat  abundance  in  which  the  Romans  could  obtain 
it,  the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  extracted  from  the 
quarry,  and  the  property  which  it  possessed  of  increasing  in 
hardness  by  exposure  to  the  air,  led  them  to  use  this  stono 

vcly  ;  and  thus  we  find  it  to  be  the  mater 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  most  splendid  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  consists.     Their  successors  in  later  t 
followed  their  example,  and  travertine  is  the   substan 
which  the  great  I  modem   Rome  are  princi 

composed.     There  is,  however,  "  ,]lle; 

being  calcareous,  it  yields  to  the  action  of  fire  and  bee 
calcined,  or  converted  into   lime 

explain  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  tho  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  Rome,  which  has  so  often  suffered   from 
llagrations,  the  result  of  accident  or  of  hostil 
know,  too,  that  at  different  times  in  the  middle  ages  the 

-  of  travertine  which  abounded  in  the  am  lent  edifices 
supplied  the  limekilns  uf  the  citizen-;   and  lbs  Fl   r. 

icrts,  in    the   fifteenth   century,   that 
through  the  folly  of  the   Romans,  the  greater  part  of  tho 

inn  had  heen  burnt  to  lime.     From  another  ■ 
ment  of  the  same  writer,  ws  may  infer  that  this  destructive 
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prsclico  would  have  been  carried  to  a  (till  greater 
bad  ;  >mans  hit  upon  the  fatal  disc. .very  "  that 

lime   mad  and    more   particularly    oriontal 

marble,  was  more  aai l inaalila  than  that  made  with  coir.muii 
slom 

STYLE   AND   MODE  OP  BUILDING. 

The  ancient  Etruscan,  or  Latin  walls,  were  constru. 
large  square  masse*  of  stone,  without  cement  j  hut  daring 
the  period  of  the  Republic  the  method  of  building  - 
to  have  given  way  to  what  is  called  the  opus  incertum.  or 
uncertain  work,   which  consisted  of  small  stones  mlxtd 
with  mortar,  and  arranged  somewhat  after  the  fa- 1 
bricks.     About  the  same  time  came  into  use  the  Roman 
rmpltdon,    which    had  a  core  or   rubble   stones   in   the 
middle,  thrown  in  promiscuously;  it  is  thus  described  by 
viu*.— "Tl  of   'he  stones  in   this    kind   arc 

smooth;  the  rest  is  left  as  it  grows  in  the  quarry,  being 
secured  with  alternate  joints  and  mortar;  but  our  artificer* 
quickly  raising  I  shell,  which  serves  for  the  faces  of  the 
wall,  fill  the  middle  with  rubble  and  mortar;  the  walla, 
.  .  ...  ,  .  ,  „|  iiirec  coaU,  two  beiug  the  faees  and 
one  the  rubble-core  in  the  middle."  To 
the  onor  riliailiitum.  or  reticulated  work,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius,  was  generally  used  in  lis  lima;  it  was 
coTnposod  of  stones  or  bricks,  mad*  in  the  form  ol  rectan- 
guh.r  prisms,  and  disposed  with  their  diagonals  in  vertical 
and  horiiontal  positions,  so  that  the  face  of  the  wall  had 
ipearance  of  network.  Speaking  of  this  ami  the  un- 
certain work.  Vitruvius  says,  that  "  the  reticulated  u  the 
handsomer,  hut  the  joints  are  so  ordered,  that  in  all  parts 
the  courses  hava  an  infirm  position;  whereas,  in  the  un- 
ii,  tho  materials  rest  firmly  one  upon  the  other 
are  intern  ther,  so  that  they  aro  much  stronger 

than  the  reticulated,  though  not  so  handsome;  both  sort* 
aro  formed  of  very'  small  place*."  We  have,  however,  a 
cut  proof  of  the  durability  and  strength  of  the  reti- 
culated work,  in  the  fact  that  there  are,  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  walls  of  it  yet  standing,  which  were  built  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  Mr.  Woods  mentions 
a  number  of  little  ruins  on  the  north-western  side  of  R 

l  of  rubble,  with  a  facing  of  reticulated  work  in  tufb, 
just  of  the  sort  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  calculated  to 
last  eighty  years;  yet,  without  being  very  thick,  these 
walls  have  probably  seen  twenty  such  periods." 

Speaking  of  stone  structures,  Vitruwus  says,  that  when 
valuations  are  made  of  common  buildings,  the  value  is  not 
fixed  at  the  price  for  which  they  might  M  built  ;  but  find- 
ing from  the  records  their  time  of  lett  ghtieth  part 
of  their  original  value  is  deducted  f>r  every  year  (lapsed, 
and  the,  remaining  sum  is  adjudged  to  be  the  raise  of  the 
building ;  it  being  the  received  opinion  that  they  i 
endure  more  than  cightv  vears.  But  as  to  the  buildings 
of  brick  he  adds,  "  provided  they  stand  perpendicularly, 
nothing  is  deducted  :  thev  are  always  estimated  at  the  -inn 
for  which  they  might  have  been  first  built :  in  main 
therefore,  the  public,  as  well  as  private  buddings  and  even 
palaces,  are  constructed  with  bricks. " 

The  period  at  which  burnt   1  introduced  i..to 

the  edifices  of  Rome  is  uncertain  ;  Mr.  Wood*  think-  thai 

•  ere  but   little  used  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  from 

the'eircumstance  of  little  being  sod  about  them  by  Vitiu- 

vius,  (who  certainly  did  not  publish  his  work  before  the 
time  of  that  emperor.)  although  be  is  diffuse  in  his  account 
of  unburn!  bricks.  There  are  no  brick-monuments  remain- 
ing which  can  be  referred  with  certainly  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  there  arc  many,  how- 
rhioh  have  been  supposed  lo  belong  to  the  republican 
times,  or  even  lo  a  slill  earlier  '  wimtu 

is  attributed  lo  Romulus,  and  some  brickwork  may  be 
observed  among  the  trilling  fragments  which  an  shown  as 
its  n.  ■  as  no  one  c  I  »  ord*  of  Mr.  Woods,) 

can  believe  that  these  are  of  the  time  of  Romulus  M  may 
as  well   suppose  them   after  as  before  that  of  Aug! 
especially  as  the  work  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
t  behind  it.     The  earliest  aque- 
me  of  the  Republic,  but  these  form  a 
curious  lesson  against  the  use  of  brickwork,   though  some- 
quoted  in    its   favour.     It    is  certain,   however,    that, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  downwards,   brick  was  used  in 
tho  greatest   abundance  :,t    Home.     Of  tho  works  of  the 
,t  fragments  of  temple*  entirely 
of  stone;  but  all  the  great  rums  the  baths,  thi   I 
the  Temple  in  groat  measure,  of  I  rick." 


Tho  really  good  things  in  Roman  aroniUvluro,  of  which 
wo  have  anv  remains,  are  comparatively  verj  few.  The 
Temple  of  Vesta  is  rather  Greek  than  Roman!  We  have 
the  three  columns  of  Jupiter  Btator,  those  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  that  of 
Mars  I'ltor,  and  the  l'ortico  of  the  Pantheon,  all  >i\  of 

the  Corinthian  order;  nor  have  we  any  thing  of  much 
value  of  any  other.  Besides  these,  however,  then'  an 
magnificent  fragments ;  some  of  the  marble  ornaments  in 
the  Forum  of  Trajan    raise   a    high    idea  of  its  beauty  and 

•ion.     "  But  there  is  no  other  building."  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Woods,  "  which  can  be  considered  as  a  i 
The  erections  of  the  first   four  emperors  were   generally  in 
good  style,  and   a   sentiment  of  eorri  lid   feeling 

existed  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Under  that  emperor  the 
productions  of  Apollodorus  are  decidedly  superior  to  most 
of  the  edifice*  which  preceded  his  tune,  but  the  artist  and 
the  purity  of  tho  art  were  destroyed  bj  Hadrian.     8 

■f  Mauty  remain  under  Severus.  but   these  are  gra- 
dually  loot   between   him   and  Constantine.     A  common 
country  maaon  iii  England  would  make  as  good  de- 
would  draw  the  architecture  with  as  much   truth  and  cor 

is,  and  execute  the  ornaments,  sculpture  included,  as 
well  as  the  artists  employed  by  Constantino.  Tho  di 
of  degradation  to  which  the  fine  arts  had  fallen  in  that 
|>oriod,  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  ;  for  the  empire,  though  torn  and  suffer- 
ing in  many  parts,  was  still  great  and  powerful,  and  both 
for  individuals  and   for  the  public,  the    arts   must  still  have 

been  exercised.    Yet  the  architects  of  Constantino's  reign 

could  not    find  workmen  who  could   give    the   mouldin 
regular  curve,  or  even  preserve  them  in  a  straight  line,  or 
form  an  even  surface." 

KAKI.V     ANTlClflTHis. 

It  is  a  very  common  complaint  with  those  who  have  risttad 
Home,  that  there  are  few  or  no  monuments  of  tho  tunc  of  tho 
Republic.  Even  so  early  as  tho  fifteenth  century,  it  was  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  Florentine  Poggio,  that  ho  saw  no- 
thing entire,  and  but  few  remains  of  the  free  city  ;  and  wri- 
ters of  a  more  modern  age  have  told  us  that  the  principal  dis- 
appointment at  Rome  arises  from  finding  such  insignificant 
vestiges  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  and  that  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  something  more  than  a  sewer,  a 
prison,  a  row  of  vaults,  a  foundation-wall,  a  pavement,  a 
sepulchre,  a  half-buried  fragment  of  a  theatre  and  emus 
The  complaint  is  more  particularly  urged  by  the  staaaiaal 
enthusiast,  who  looks  with  comparative  coldness  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  capital  of  the  Coosars,  and  turns  yvilh  I 
eyes  iii  search  of  tho  memorials  of  the  free  city. 

"The  artist,"  says  Sir  John  Hobhousc,  "may  bo  compa 
rativcly   indifferent  to  the  date  and    history,   and    r< 
ohieily  the  architectural  merit  of  a  structure  ;  but  the  K 
which  the  republican   Florentine   regretted,   and  which  no 

Englishman  would  wiah  to  find,  is  Dot  that  of  Augustus  and 

his  successors,  but  of  those  greater  and  better  men  of* 
heroic   actions  his  earhe-t  impressions  aro  compo 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  visiter  may  at  first  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  SUrpris*  when  he  discover*  that  nearly 
all  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence  must  bo  referred 
to  a  pi  quont  to  that  of  the  most  interesting  |>or- 

tion   of   Roman    bis  tor)  :    and,   undoubtedly,   the    in: 
which  ue   take   in  the   antiquities  would   be  heightened    if 
there  were  less  ground  for  the  complaints   alread 
But  in  the  first  place,   it  must   not   be   .supposed  lh.it  there 
are  no  monuments  of  the  tune  of  the  Republic, —  >r  rather, 

.■mid   Say    of   the    period    anterior    to     the     Empire. 

dly,   although  a  person  who  came   expecting    to  find 
perfect  remains  of  beautiful  buildings  belonging  to  an 
prior  to  that  of  Augustus,  would  certain!]  be  disappuii.tc  1, 
we  may qn**t ion,  as  Dr.  Burton  remarks, whether  in  cxp 
mg  his  disappointment,  he  would  not  also  betray  his  ignorance 
ol  history.     The  works  of  the  Romans,  in  t!.  ea  of 

their  nation,  WON  remarkable  for  their  solidity  and  strength  ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose   that  much  last 

-played  in  them.      But  then,  again,   il    wo 
v.  i-h  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Republic,  there  is  surely  no 

if  monuments  of  brick  and  stone  to  awaken  our  recol- 
lection of  such  a  period.  If  we  must  have  visible  objects  on 
which  to  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  ground  itself  on 
which  the  Romans  trod;  we  have  the  Kevin  Hills,  we  have 
the  Campus  Martin*,  the  Forum — all  places  familiar  to  us 
from  history,  and  in  which  we  can  assign  tho  precise  spot 
w  here  some  memorable  action  was  rierformod.  "  Those  who 
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itificaUon  by  placing  tlu-ir  footsteps  where  < 

•  ii  ilul  bi  •    ■■  tliem,  in  ll  nf  standing 

'  I 
n*  which  bring  ■  -,  upon  the 

,  ni.n  have  all  their  oiitliusiai  i 
n.i  I'niiijilaiii  that  tin -n-  ,i,.-  no  monuments  of  tho  ii 
iho  Republic." 

tiik  mamkkiini:  ii.i    i.n». 

ictcd  "ii  '  of  iho 

I 
monument*   of   antiquity   in    Rome      Ti 
to  tin-in   a  very  remote  origin,  affirming 

lad  bj  Am  ii    M  irtius,  the  thiti)  f  Romulus  ; 

ire   meutioned   by    Livy  among   Ihi  i  that 

reign.    "  I  ing  under] 

increaae,"  says  the  historian,  "and 

etrated,  from  the  distinction  betwei  n  right  and  wrong 
ig  confounded,  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  mi 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  i  ii> .  ovei  h  tnging  the  rorum, 
as  a  terror  to  thi 

tupp  .!■  been  called  after  their  founder,  wboaa 

name,  Martius,  is  identified  with  Mamertius,  in  the  tame 
muuner  that  Mara,  the  well-known  name  of  tin-  (. 

I-.  identified  with  Mamers,    The)  were  enlarged  by 
lus   Tullius,  the   sixth    kin  oo    and  thi 

,  In-  added  bore  the  name  of  Tullian,  which 
ward*  to  have  been  applied  in  common  with  Mamer- 
to  the  whole  prison. 
The  front  of  tln>  prison  i-  open  to  the  street :  but  i 

it,   is  built  the  church  of   San  Qiuteppe 
H  mi.     Ii  has  mi  appcurai  dity,  being 

posed  of  immense  musses  of  . stone,  put  together  with- 
out cement;  almost  every  one- of  the  Mocks  is  upwards  of 
nine  feet  long,  and  in  height  nearly  three  feet.  The  length 
of  the    front    is   forty-three    feet,   but    its    height    dot 

/ontocn;  along   the  upper  part  runs  an  inscrip- 
tion, intimating  that   lams  Viotui  Rufinus  and  Marcus 
(who  were  consuls  m  the  year  j.:,(  by  a 

(leeree  of  the  senate,    repaired,    enlarged,   or  did  something 

to  the  pii-oii.      Two  modern  entrances  have  been  made,   by 

breaking   through   the   thick   walls;  one   leads   from   the 

i,   and   the   other   from    the   church.     The   traveller 

nds  by  the  aid  of  stairs  into  the  upper  cell,  which  is 
about     -2.1    feet    long,     19    in    breadth,    and    11  feet    high. 

ly  in  the  middle  of  the  vaulted  roof  be  ma)  pi 
an  aperture,  large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body,  and  directly  under  it  in  the  floor,  or  stum-  pavement 
of  the  cell,  he  will  see  another  opening  of  .i  similar  character. 
This  affords  a  direct  communication  with  the  lower  prison; 
but  b  .  at  another  point,  b)  a  second  flight  of  step-, 

modern  like  the  former.  The  second  cell,  the  TullUmum, 
properly  so  called,  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
other,  being  only  19  feet  in  length  by  9  in  breadth)  and 
about   tij    in  height.     "  It   is    i  the    Rev,    Mr, 

Burgess,  "  with  the  same  material  as  the  upper  one  ;  and 
ii  1-  worthy  of  romark,  as  a  proof  of  its  high  antiquity, 
that  the  stones  are  not  disposed  with  that  regularity  which 
the  rules  of  good  masonry  require:  the  joinings  often  coin- 
cide, or  nearly  so,  instead  of  reposing  over  the  middle  of 
the  inferior  block  respectively.     It  has  probably  been  much 

i- than  the   present    level,  which   its  modern  pavement 
indicates;  the  sower  which  issues  front  it  is  also  modern." 

Dr.  Burton  soys,  that  a  more  horrible  place  for  the  eon* 
Bnementof  a  human  being  than  these  prison,  can  seareel) 
be  imagined.    Then-  condition,   in   ancient   tunes,  I 

their  occupation  was  onno,  must  hart  been  still  worse  than 
it  new  1-;  at  present  the  traveller  passes  into  them  leisurely 
by  tin-  ai  1  nl   ra  -.  but   the  criminal  of  old  made 

a  less  commodious,  though  much  speedier  descent,  through 
the  hole  in  the   roof.     The  expressions  "  cell  of  gra 
— "  house  ol   sadness," — "  black   prison," — "  cave  of  dark- 
," — "  place  darkenod  with  perpetual  night," — "  house 

of  mouming,"  and  many  others,  which  are  t,i  be  met  with 
in  the  pages  of  the  later  Latin  writer.,  sufficiently  attest 

the   character   which   thev   bore    in   ancient   times.      Saliust 
has  left  us  a  description  which   alone  would   identify  them. 
"  In  the   prison,"    he    sav -,   "when    you    have   proceeded   a 
little  to  the  left,   there   is   a    place   called   VulUanum,  sunk 
aliout    12  feet;  it  is  enclosed   by  walls  on  all 
above  is  a  room  vaulted  with  stone,  hut  from  unclean! 
darkness,  and  a  loul  smell,  the  appearance  of  it  is  <!  • 
.ml  terrific"     It  has  been  Questioned,  w bethel 
cells   were  originally   constructed   for   the    purposes    o(  a 


i.     "  They   correspond,"   say*  Mr.  Condor,  "ion 

aril)  the  ancient  subterranean  granaries, 

which  are  have  been  occasionally  applied  to  the) 

men,    that   there  is   little   room   to 

doubt  that  thev  were  primarily  designed  for  that  better 

I  lien  the  Capitol 
was  occupied  by  the  Salurnian  citv. 

There  are  a  few  scattered  notices  in  the  works  of  ancient 

writers,   wfa  -    these  prisons   with    a   melancholy 

i    whnh   they   would   otherwise    be  destitute; 

scarcely  another  spot  in  Homo  can  bo  so  closely  connected 

with   any  recorded  event.    "Many  an  enemy  of  Rome, 

to  use  the  won  I.  of 
lenth,  or  a  lingering  and 
Ono  of  the  earliest  incident* 
of  this  kind  is  found  in  Livy,  and  relates  to  the  punish- 
ment niui  by  name, 
who  had  dm.-  good  service  to  the  K  i  the  second 
Punic  war,  but  who  had  aflerw.  i«nt  in  chati 
Botm,  on  account  ol  the  enormities  which  be  had  pra  - 
in  tin-   government  pi  in-   mwn  of  Loin.     I  ft  the  yea 

n.c,  certain  games  wen-  being  performed  in  the  city,  and 

"  while  the   minds  of  all  were   taken    up  with  the  sight  of 
lie-in,  Quintus  I'lemiioiis,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
cm   account  of  the  many  crimes  which   ho   had  cotnn 
against  both  godl  and  men,  procured  persons  to  agree  to 
set  tie  e  at   night  iii  several  places  at  once,  so 

that  in  the  consternation  of  a  nocturnal  tumult  the  prison 
might  be  broken  open  ;  the  matter,  however,  was  disclosed 
bj  persons  privy  thereto,  and  communicated  to  the  Senate. 
I'iemiuius  was  sent  down  unto  the  lower  prison  and  put  to 
death."  Tln-re  i-  i  very  curious  circumstance  connected 
with  this  si  characteristic  ncglio. 

tells  it  hrioe  over.  After  recording  the  crimes  and  punish- 
ment of  I'iemiuius,  he  takes  the  liberty  of  anticipating 
the  course  of  events  for  a  few  years,  and  tells  his  reader 
of  the  late  which  that  olliccr  experienced  at  a  subsequent 
period;  then  again,  when  he  comes  to  that  period  in  the 
ordinal  tory,  lie  repeats  the  tsle,  but, 

fortunately,  with  n  difference  of  expression,  for  which  the 
antiquaries  could  been  more  grateful,  had  it  re- 

suited  from  a  studieil  intent.     In  his  first  account  he  says, 
i'iemiuius,  upon  the  discovery  of  his  plot,  was  com 
nutted    to   the    Ttillianum,   pursuant   to   n   decree  of  the 
senate;  in  his  second,  which  is  that  above-quoted,  he  tells 
us,  as  the  reader  w ill  have  seen,  that  Pleminius  was  sent 
down  into  the   "  lower   prison."     The  inference  is   ind 
table,  that  the  Tullian  and  the  lower  prison  are  the  sain-. 
Tho   accomplices    of  Catiline,  in    his  memorable   con- 
spiracy, expiated  their  guilt  in  this  prison;  it  is  in  record- 
ing  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  subjected,  that 
Saliust    introduces    the    description    already    quoted.     He 
all.   immediately  afterwards,   slinking  of  Lcntulus,  one 
of  tho    principal   conspirators,  "  When    ho   had   Ih-cu  sent 
down  into  that  place,  those  who  had  been  directed,  stran 
him.     Thus  he,  a  patrician  of  the  most  renowned  race  of 
i  nelii,  who  had  enjoyed  the  consular  dignity  at  Home, 
found    an    end   worthy  of   his    habits   and   dec 
same   punishment   was   indicted   on  Ccthegus,    Stal 
Gabu 

But  a  more  illustrious  victim  than  any  one  of  these  was 
the  celebrated  African  king,  Jugurtha — 

the  Xumidian 

-non  to  say,  stript  of  his  cumbrous  robes, 
ipt  to  ths  skin,  and  in  his  nakedness 

I  under  ground,  "  How  cold  this  bath  ot  yours!" 

II      molanrholi  end  is  thus  described  by  Plutarch. — 
is  bringing   hack  his  army  from  Africa  into  Italy, 
-session  of  tho  consulship  the  first  day  of  January , 
and  also  entered    Koine  in  triumph,   showing  the   Ron. 
what  they  had   never  expected   to   see;  this  was  the   king 
Jugurtha  prisoner,  who  was  a  man  so  wary,  and  who  k 
so  well  to  accommodate  himself  to  fortune,  and  who  united 
so  much  courage  to  his  craft  and  cunning,  that  none  of  his 
enemies   ever  thought   that  they   would   have   him   alive. 
When  he  had  been  leu  in  the  procession  he  la-came  deranged, 
as  they  say,  in  his  understanding ;  and,  after  the  triumph, 
he  was  thrown   into   prison,   when,  as   they  were   si 
him   of  Ins   tunic   by  force,   and  striving  in  eager 

'in  him  his  golden  ear-ring,  they  tore  it  oat,  together 
with  tl-.  Being  then   thrust  naked 

into  the  deep  cavern,  he  said,   full   of  trouble,  and  smiling 
bitterly,    "Hercules!     how    cold    this    bath    of    TO 
Having  struggled,   however,   for  six  days,   with  hunger, 
waiting  .1  the  last  hour,  from  his  passionate 
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desire  to  lite,  ho  mot  with  the  just  reward  of  | 
deeds." 

lit  the  neighbourhood  of  thi»  prison  we  mutt  tuppoee  to 
have  I  'imr,  »nc\ 

earing  *ome  affinity  to  the  Latin  word  for  "  groan." 

The  bodies  of  criminals,  when  executed,  were  exposed  on 

thee*  stairs,  and  then  dragged  down  «i(h  a  hook  into  the 

li,  "an  object  of  terror  or  ann  U   Bimood 

save,  "to  :  ign  poople."     "These  Roman  N<<i an 

roamt,"  adda  thot  writer,  "  brought  bark  U>  my  muul 

■  netmi  I'onlf  tiei  Sotpiri',  and  ill  a  state  of  I 

We  in  an  aneient  ami  in  a  comparatively  modern 

republic."     The  usual  destination  of  the  bodies,  when  they 

had  been  thus  dragged  down,  was  the  Tiber.     Wo  learn 

.  in  his  life  of  Tiberius,  that,  on   the  first 

news  of  the  death  of  that  eniperor,  a  part  of  Die  poj 

\oy  in   the    punning   exclamation   of 
1       r,'    while  others  besought  the  gods  to 
allow  him   BO  place  but   among  "  the  impious,"  and  some 
threatened  his  deal  hotly  with  "the  hook  and  the  Gem. 
l>ciiig  exasperated  not  only  by  t!  Ms:  t "  ■riiii-r 

cruelty,  but  bv  bit  reeott  atrocities.  A  decree  of  the 
bad  provided,  that  the  punishment  of  those  who 
were  condemned,  should  always  be  delayed  lor  ten 
and  it  happened  by  chance,  that  on  tlio  very  day  of  bis 
death,  pursuant  to  this  arrangement,  the  fatal  sentence  waa 
to  be  carried  into  effect  upon  several  prisoners.  The  news 
of  the  tyrant's  decease  had  already  arrived,  and  the  unhappy 
victims  implored  a  respite ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  Caligula, 
"  there  was  no  one  who  could  be  applied  to  ami  solicited, 
and  that  nothing  mi;;ht  DO  done  contrary  to  what  was 
appointed,  the  keepers  strangled  Uietn,  and  cast  ihetu  out  on 
the  Gcmonia." 

The  situation  of  these  "  Stairs  oi  Groans  is  quite  un- 
certain. Vasi  indeed  settles  their  locality  with  all  the 
precision  of  a  "  guide."  ■  Although  the  entrance  of  the 
prison,"  he  says,  "  was  towards  the  Capitol,  the  oooont 
thereto  was  from  the  Forum,  where  began  the  stairs  called 
Scalce  Gemoniir,  from  the  groans  of  those  who  were  led  up 
them;  these  stairs  wore  connected  with  the  prison  by 
means  of  a  stone  bridge.  From  this  bridge  and  from  the 
stairs  the  bodies  of  criminals  were  thrown,  to  terrify  the 
people  in  the  Forum."  The  supports  of  this  "  stone-bridge" 
are  very  slender;  it  rests  entirely  on  a  single  BOOMS*, 
possibly  corrupted,  of  a  Latin  writer  who  nourished  in  the 
early   part  of  the  first  century.     The   Roman   antiquary, 

■ ,  suggests  that  it  may  be  identical  with  the  ' 
bale"  mentioned  by  Livy.  as  the  place  in  which  the  sorrow- 
ful multitude  gathered  when   their  favourite,   Manlius,  ho 
who  had  saved  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls,  was  cast  into 
prison  for  raising  a  sedition. 

We  have  •aid  that  a  modern  church  is  now  built  over  the 
Matnertiuc  Prisons  |  the  prisons  themselves  are  dedicated 
to  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  having  been  so  consecrated  at  the 
prayer  of  Constantino  the  Great,  on  the  faith  of  a  tradition 
that  ihoso  apostles  were  eodflood  therein  "  by  order  of 
Nero,  nine  months  and  more  till  the  day  of  their  martyr- 
dom." This  legend  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  of  fact; 
and  it  has  been  garnished  with  a  string  of  absurdities 
which  to  us  would  seem  incredible,  yet  which  have 

lad,  and  are  recorded  on  tablets  as  matters  of  faith. 
The  notice  of  "  indulgences"  would  bo  a  curious  document, 
anywhere  but  in  a  city  abounding  with  impostures  under 
the  cloak  of  religion. 

TIIB    CLOACA    MAXIMA,    OR   GREAT   6EV, 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  ranks  next  to  the  Maineriine  Prisons 

-: nt  of   antiquity,  but  far  above  them   as  a   work   of 

labour  and  skill.     It  was    long  1  as  the  < 

known  specimen  of  the  arrh;   and  ii^  claim  to  thai   dia- 

,  been  disputed  of  li  I  K  by  the  nmvu> 

;  traotod 

.-.  the  fifth  king;  bis  object  was  to 

dram   the  low  grounds  alxmt    the    1'orum,  the  viillc\ 

lis.     The  Cloaca  Minima  was  the   work  of 

-  Superbus,  the  seventh  and  hurt  kirn;  of  Rone; 

il  w.i-  into  which  the 

cithers  ran;  d  their  contents. 

At  ;  ixima  is  snid  to 

man    pain  -lit    (rather   more   that 

:i(ltll.       Tl' 

:  ••«  courses,  or  concentric  rows,  of  stone, 

■   feet    in  in  breadth, 

uud  t 


nt.     The  authoi 
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l.,tt<rs  of  an  Architect  gives  the    following    doscripl 

udition. 
is  so  littlo  risible,  thai  one  oan  hardly  form  a  decided  judg- 
ment   concerning  us   construction       1  1  to    be   of 
papoff'noi  or  rather  of  what  Brooahi  culls  tufa  litoid 
paired   in  many  places  with  travertin...     We  tee  o 
ends  of  a  short  piece,  running,  perhaps,  two  hundred 
from  the  neighbourhood of  tfao  Arch  of  Janus  into  the  Tiber. 
At  the  upper  end  only  one  course  of  arch -stones  of  pep 
is  seen,  and  the  joints  somewhat  loosened  by  time.    Ii, 
of  this  is  another  arch  of  brick,  splinting   from  u   higher 
level  but  apparently  of  ancient  workmanship. 
anli  is  filled  up  with  silt  to  somewhat  above  the  wringing. 
Towards  the  laud  the  modern  tower  variea  in  its  direction, 
and   tho  old   one   is   entirely  filled   up.     The  outlet  of  the 
Cloaca  into  the  Tiber  has  three  courses  of  arol 
peperino,  as  perfect  as  if  done  yesterday,  and  of  excellent 
masonry,  but  in  so  exposed  a  situation  it  is  hardly  en 
that   tome   restorations    should    not    at    til 
necessary.     It  appears  among  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall  which  is  also  of  peperino  or   tufa,  but   ol 
variety,  and  loss  perfect  workmanship.     Wo  may  IU| 
all  this  prior  to  Augustus,  but  between  the  kings  and  tho 
emperors  there  is  a  very  wide  interval,  and  there 
mode  of  fixing  a   precise   date  for  any  of  the    re 
what  evidence  we  possess  is  certainly  in  favour  of  its  having 
retained    the    form   and    arrangement    given    to  it   bj 
Tarquins."     How  so  stupendous  a  work  could  1 
by  a  king  of  Rome.                     often   thought  a  problem, 
ling  it  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful   works  which 
aaj   people   ever   constructed.   Dr.   Burton    thinks  it  almost 
lible   that   In  the   time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  only 
one  hundred  and    fifty   years  from  the   foundation  of  the 
city,    il    could    have    been   pet  feinted.      "But,"   adds  that 
writer,  "there  is  great  mystery  and  confusion  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  particularly  that  of  the  k.' 

The  ancienta  themselves  regarded  tl 
a  wonder.     Livy  speaks  of  il  in  terms  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration.    Pliny,  who  illustrates  its  height  by  saying  that  a 
boat  laden  with  hay  could  pass  under  it,  di  n  its 

prodigious   strength,  and  the   wonder  of  its  having  1 
seven   hundred   years.     How  much   more  ought    we  to  be 
surprised,  as  Dr.  Burton  exclaims,  when  we  can  add  nearly 
eighteen  hundred   more  to  its  duration  !     A  Ci 
of  an  earlier  age  than  Livy,  (Dionysius  of  Hal;, 
accounts    the    Cloaca?    of    Rome,    one    of 
magnificent    works,   classing   them    in    that    lofty    rank 
with    tho   aqueducts   and   die    public    ways;    and   to  give 
his  readers  an  idea  of  the   eoormou  idanl 

upon  such  a  work,  he  tells  them  that  the  sewers  having 
been  once  noglootod  so  as  not  to  afford  an\ 

.  the  cleansing  and  repair  of  them  cost  oie 
talents — a  sum  equivalent,  as  far  as  we  can  about 

£339,000. 

Tho  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  Thcodoric,  v.  1  from 

the   year  A'.)i  to   that  of  036,   undertook    the    repair  of  tho 

o;  and  the  epistle  which  was  addressed  in  his  name 

by  his  minister  Cassiodorus   to  the  governor  of  Rome,  an 

nouncing  the  appointment  of  an  officer  toexecul 

contains  a  pompous  description  in  barbarous  Latin,  which 

strongly  marks  the  admiration  excited  in  I' 

celebrated  works.     It  affords,  too,  one  of  the  many  p 

w  Inch  we  obtain  from  the  letters  of  ( 

ever  much   the  monuments  of  antiquity  may  ha- 

from  the  Invaders  of  Rome,  the  rulers  of  the  Goths  were 

not  always  animated  by  that  spirit  of  destructive  barb 

which  the  unjust  prejudice  of  modern  times  has  idei 

with  the  very   name  of   their   nation.     "I  of    the 

Roman  city,"  says   the  king,  "  is  a  which  our 

thoughts   are   ever   awake.     For  what   is   ther 

ea  us  to  provide  for,  more  worthy,    than  the   keeping 
up  the    repair   of  a   city  which    il    is   evidi  -   the 

ornaments  of  our  Republic?     Therefore  let  your  illustrious 

bight*  that  we  have  appointed  a  notable 

int  of  its  splendid  productive 

much   astonishment   to   beholder-,   that   they    may    well   be 
said   to  the  wonder-  of  other  cities.     Then 

may  -;  SS    it  were,    in    hollow 

mountains.    There  thou  m  the  rapid' 

\iety  lest  they  should 
suffer   shipwreck   in    the   precipitate   torrent.      Hei 
matchless  Rome!  it  n  rred  what 

For  what  intend  with  thj 

superstructure',  when  even  thy 
parallel  ?" 
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H  m>l  thoMamertine,  lb< 

■  whirh  I  ^  lint  it 


.    Ullls  is  ..',!  LlllS    of    ill.' 

I  OH'irc,  tin-  front  of  which  consisted  of  a 

.  and  a 

lit  which  War  marks  of  a 
uii(|uity  than  the  Augustan  ago,  aro  very 
id  very  doubtful. 

HI  IU1NAL    MIL!.,    till    MONTI :    <  VV   >' 

hill  derived  n >  ancient  appellation  of  Quirinal 
a  temple  of  Romulus,  or  QuMnus,  as  ho  was  ul»o  • 

i i  mi  hanl  .'.ii  lost 

ippellation  though  in  modern  times,  it  hai 

mora  comraonl)  called  the    Montr  Caeallo  (Utendh 

nt),  from  the  two  marble  hor.es  with  which  it 

udomed   for  tho   laat   two   humlrcd    and    fifty 

/  Montr  Cavallo  is,  as  Vasi  «ay>."one  of 

iosl  beautiful  and  pleating  squares  of  Rome,  as  well 

its  charming  situat.on,  ami  from  tho  magnificence  of 

the  buildings  with  which  it  11  decorated."     Of  these,  the 

irkable  is  tho   1'alo.zxo    I'onlijicio,  or   1'ontifical 

co,  which  was  (bunded   by  (irogory  the  Third 

1 374,  mill  gradually  raised  to  its  present 

idour  by  lucceeding  Popes.    The  garden  of  the  r 

circuit  of  a  mile,  and  is  agreeably  ornamented  with 

statues,  fountains,  &c.  The  palace  of  the  Rospiglioai  family 

tiguous  to  this  square,  upon  ■  portion  of  the  rums 

intino,  and  "in  ti  small  raised  garden 

in  which  the  early  violets  and  hyacinths  blossom 

ikon  cisterns,  and  defaoed  statues.    It  is  a  pretty 

picture  ;  art  decays,  but  nature  still  survives   through  all 

Tliis   palace  contains  a  very  line  collection  of 

mil    among    tin 'in   the  celebrated   Aurora  and 

Andromeda  of  Guido. 

Hut  the  most  valued  ornaments  of  the  piazza  are  the  groups 

ii  in  our  engraving,  in   page  20'J.    The 

marble  horses  aro  about  e  I  m  baigbl ;  ami  by 

■  uli  ^ta tuls  a  colossal  attenilant.  tir  guile,    Tho 

ires  are  remarkable,  according  to  Mr.  Williams, 

lightness   and    manly   beauty  :   their   proportion 

unl  from  certain  points   they  appear  tho  finest 

I  he  world.     The  horses  are   not  so 'well  propor- 

:  that  the  soulpton  night  give  dignity  to  the  flgurea, 

have  made  the   1  -mall. — a  I 

ill  not  he  condemned  by  the  judicious  critic." 

[roups  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  red 
to,  which  Mas  found  near  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
1    in    its    present   position    by    Pope    l'uis    the 
i,   in   the    year    1786.       Without  the  pedestal   it    is 
about  forty  five  feel  in  heigh)  :  and  with  it  about  twioo  as 
many.     It  has  no  hieroglyphics,  and  appears  to  be  broken 
or  three  places. 
W  h  i  was  the  artist   to  whom  we  ate   indebted  for  these 
nips,  and  what  is  the  subject  which  they  are  m- 
epresent,  are  questions  involved  in  complete  un- 
ity.    Of  course,  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  have 
fruitful;  but  thi  railed    little   except,   to    on- 

er suppositions  of  which  we  could  with   dulieulty  say 
ns;  else,  than  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  a 
mtrudictiun.     "If  we  believed  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  their  pedestals,"  an  Vtj  ire  should  admit 
tho   work   of   Phidias,    and    the   Oth 
Hut   although  these  inscriptio  icicnt, 
1  anterior  to  the                  wstantine,  who  deeo- 
■  uh  these  chefs-d'oeuvre.   We  know,  more- 
over,   that    we   cannot   trust   entirely   l.i   such   insori] 
1  as  the)   '.                                                 I,  and  at  the 
centuries  aftor  the  dote  of  the  sculptures  themst 
It  was  a  common  practice,  in  ancient  days  (and  it   ht 

ither  forgotten  In  modern  times),  to  give  a  fit- 1 i- 
value  to  statues,  by  inscribing  them  with  the  n 

The  date  of  the  inscriptions  upon  tho 
lion   is  quite   unknown:    some    antiquaries 
••d  that  these  were  atlixe  1  hy  the  people  of  Alex- 
andria, whence  the  statues  :i.e  said  to  have  heen  brought  to 
Rome.      Evelyn    asserts    that    they  w,  re    sent   to    Nero   by 

TiruUu's,  king  of  Armenia;  but  he  adduces  no  authority. 

Tho  subject  which  thev  represent  is  equally  unknown. 


The  opinion  most  commonly  entertained  is  that  the  L„ 

and  Pollux   the  deified  twin-tons  of 
and  tint  opinion  w  deem,  I  the  most  probable,  be- 
cause there  is  extant  a  com  of  liaxenliut,  on  the  reverse  of 
i  are  two  figures  with  horses,  in  exactly  the  some  attt- 
tiil. .  with  the  lege.  '  B,   mi  boeauae  the  two 

•nan  groups  on  the  Capitol,  which  hare  a  somewhat 
meter  with  those  in  question,  are  generally 
represent  Castor  and  Pollux.    Vast,  however, 
dissents  from  th  .  and  thinks  rather  with  some 

other  .uliject  represented  is  Alexander  the 

Great  taming  Bucephalus,  and  that  the  one  group  is  a  copy 
nf  ih. -mli. -r.  "  Whatever  it  may  be,"  he  odds,  "they  can- 
not tho  less  be  thought  to  have  great  merit  aa  well  on 
iircuunt  of  the  exactness  of  the  proourtiona  aa  the  Oneness 
of  the  work." 

0  groups  wore  originally  found  in  the  batht  of  Con- 
slnntine ;  they  were  removed  to  th.-ir  present  place  by 
Pope  Sixtus  tho  Fifth,  who  occupied  the  poatUtoal  throne 

lithe    years  158}  and    1590.       Pius  the    S 
•ratted  the  obelisk  between  them  in   1786,  altered   I 
direction  a  little,  by  turning  them  one  to  the  right  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  as  they  are  now  seen.     I'  * 

who  succeeded  him  in  IMsV  removed  from  the  Forum 
large  basin  of  the  fountain   in    front  of  the  obelisk;  tins 
basin   is  described  by  Vasi   as  being  formed  of  oriental 
granite,  and  seventy-six  feet  in  circumference 

TUB    FOllA    OP    ROMB. 

The  word  Fur  sun  was  used  by  tho  Romans  to  signify  a 
public  place;  and  the  Fora,  or  public  places  so  design 
at  Rome,  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  accord 
purposes   to  which  they  u.ie  applied.     Ono  con., 
Fora  Civilia,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  later  writers; 
those  were  I'l.e  .  s  of  popular  assembly,  both   for  business 
and  pleasure,  serving  ut  once  tho  purposes  of  what  we  call 
an  Kxchange,  of  certain  courts  of  justice,  and  of  hustings 
forthe  ;  public  functionaries.   The  other  comprises 

the  F'ora  Vuialia,  which  were  simply  markets  for  tho  sale 
of  certain  commodities, — such  as  the  Forum  Boarium,  the 
ox  and  cow  market,  adjoining  the  Circus  Maximus,'  and 
containing  a  brazen  statue  of  a  bull ;  the  Forum  Suarium, 
or  market  for  swiiic:  the  Forum  Viscatorium,  or  fish-market ; 
rum  Olitorium,  or  market  tat  greens  and  pot-hs 
■jrum    Cii/n  litiMrium,   in  which   pastry   and   confec 
liimery  were  sold  ;  and  the  Forum  l'islorium,  or  market  for 
bakers'  goods,  ami  others  which  arc  said  to  amount  to  ninc- 
ii  number.     The  first  two  taken  together  may  perl 
irded  as  equivalent  to  our  "  Snuthficld  ;"  the  third 
instated  "  Billingsgate,"  and  the  fourth  "Covcnt 
Garden  l"   the  fifth  has  no  parallel    in  our  .   and 

i  rendered,  though  scarcely  with  prop; 
"Mark  I. aue."     Tho  Fora  I  il  require  no  further 

notice. 

Of  the  Fora  Cuiliii.  th.' chief,  and  for  a  long  tunc  tho 
only    one,    was   that   emphatically   .1  llomanum 

(Roman),    I'ttus  (uhl),   or    Magnum  (great).     It   is    siilii 
ciently  important  to  require  a  set  ice,  winch  will 

.:.  1  in  our  next   paper  on  this  subject.     The  second 
Forum  built  in  Rome,  wis  the  work  of  Julius  Ctrsar,  who 
commenced  it  when  seeking  the  consulship  fir  a  m 
time,  defraying  I  a  the  produce  of  the  spoils 

which  be  had  gathered  in  war.  iho  area  of  it 

i  by  his  Suetonius,  and,  according  to  the 

1  compulation,  would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  in 
our  currency  :  but  from  the  many  chances  of  error  in  the 
interpretation  of  all  passage  .  writers  relating 

nferenoo  th  . 
amount  ti  its  being  recorded. 

A  third  Forum  was  added  by  Augustus;  it  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  also  ufter  the  name  of  Mars,  from  a  tei 
there  erected  b)  him  to  thai  8  >me  remains  o; 

Forum  are  said  to  be  still  visible  ;  but  they  must  be 
doubtful.     The  throe  Fora  which  we  have  mentioned  were 
all  contiguous,  and  were  sometimes  called  by  the  single 
nam.  Triple  Forum.'' 

.irih  Forum  was  begun  by  Domilian  and  finished  by 
War, en,  being  called  after  the  latter.   The  follow 
tion  may  bo  taken  as  embodying   the  conjectures  of  the 
moderns' as  to  its  form  ami  arrangement.     It  is  supposed  i  . 
have  been  upwards  of  Uiroe   hundred   and   sixty 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  broad,  the  general  shape 
rectangular.     At  one  extieinity  were  five  arched 
and  at  the  opposite  end  was  a  fine  temple  of  Nerva,  or  of 
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The  two  side  walla-were  wnum 

having  columns 

i.rVir.i  i-i  I    >ti-  •  '  them.     A   porl 

V,   '  i    lii-h  wall. 


J^  A   t  f 

hundred  ana  lor  y      .    ' 
aou*  coun*  and  corapo»e«l 
^,herw.thout«««t      '  ,,„„,_,„- 

„„     ,"'    beautiful  fragment  of  th.  temple 

Efore-n on  2l.  which  11  mm •>   >>v  •«■•  *  »»    hat 

i3ed ,    he  Kmperor  Trajan  in  honour  ot  >f™™A  h> 

2LLft2K 

1^    Her  U.  a"  this  must  haw  been  01 t the most n.ag- 

„u„t  of  .1-  size,  and 
f  it.  architecture      At  present,  wo   we  only 
rlSrf  the  wall  Of  tin'   coll.   and   1  part   ol   the    I 

•  „r  three  mperb  Corinthian  oolumni 

portico,  orfef  supporting  the  architrave.  The 

!JSff«nM\n»-rourfceiiad»talf  in  height,  ■"■  *g 

. "a?,,,,,  or:    their    material,    as  well   as   that  of  the 

.man   marble.     The  arrh.tr  ..•  itlfully 

On  the  top  of  ...    \  a  i  t.  Mdl  a 

v  (belonging  to  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 

nT  which  was  built  in  the  middle  agea,  and  which    n 

ihc  end  will  cause  it  to  tun.hlo  down.        L.ttk   more   than 

woe"   lurieaago.  there  exited  opposite  to  this  fragment 

wmeo  her  very  l-oaiitifol  rantait  ;  1  «>  £?•  *»*  » 

part  of  a  portico  ereeted  by  Trajan  v  -dar^l  and 


ornamented  the  FotUm  of  Nona  ;  lliere  were  seven  marble 
Corinthian  columtw  supporting  a  magnificent  entablature 
and  pediment.  Thev  ware  pulled  down  by  Pope  Paul  the 
Fifth  who  wanted  to  me  the  marble  for  a  fountain. 

far  from  the  remains  of  the  Temple  ol  Nerva,  is  the 
fragment  soon  in  tha  engraving  below.  It  is  commonly 
Ihoueht  to  be  a  part  of  »  temple  erected  by  Domitian  when 
he  ho-an  this  Forum,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  goddess 
PallM!    some,  however,    have  considered    U    to   ho  a  pari  of 

til,,  decoi  ited  wall  which  enclosed  the  Forum,  and  in  front 

Of  Which,  at   intervals,  stood  columns  connected   with 

projections  from  tha  attic  of  the  wall.    The  wall  it* 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  popenno;  and  the  two  < 

thian  columns  in  front  of  it  are  of  marble,  and  about  cloven 

(eet  in  circumference ;  their  exact  proportions  cannot  be 

mod,  because  the)  are  evidently  buried  to  a  consider- 

,hle  extent  111  the  earth.'     The  entablature  which  they  sup 

porl  is  richly  decorated ;  the  friocc  .s  sculptured  with  baa 

,hefs,  representing  the  arts  of  Pallas.  ..ml  m  the  middle  of 

[h«  attic  ii  t  figure  of  the  goddess  herself.  Mr.  Wood. 
thinks  that  the  mouldings   are  over-ornamented,   and  Hie 

details  not  unexceptionable.— indicationa,  in  common  with 

the  disposition  of  the  column*,  of  the  incipient  decline  of 
•i,t  ■   but  the  whole  has  boon  well  oxeeuted. 

V  fifth  Forum  was  built  in  Home  by  the  hmperor  Trajan  , 
tins  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  celebrated  work  of 

iu  kind  in  the  city,  and  we  shall  hereafter  describe  II, 

tl  er  with  the  celebrated  pillar  which  formed  one  of  its  won- 
,1,  rs  in  ancient  davs  and  which  stfll  constitutes  one  of  the 
grant  attractions  of  tbe  Imperial  city. 
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SINGULAR    COFFINS    IN    THE    ROCK, 

NEAR    LOWER   IIKVSIHM,    !.  A  NC  \SII  I  HE. 

Lowi  r  Hi  iMiiM,  near  which  those  curious  excava- 
tions   are    found,    is    situated    close    to  the 

about  five  niilis  to  the  cast  of  Lancaster.    Mr.  Daniel, 
in  his    Tour  round   Great   Britain,  describe*  il    ■ 
beautiful  village  planted  on  one  side  of  a  little  valley. 
Of  a  livelier  verdure   than  is  often    to  he  met  with   on 

the  coast."  A  prettier  composition  of  scenery,  of  a 
.simple  and  placid  character  I  bars  seldom  teen.    The 

cottages  are  disposed  without  any  formality,  at  various 
elevations,   on    the   side  of  a   steep    hank,  with    small 

gardens  and  orchards  among  them,  and  honeysuckles 
creeping  round  the  doors  and  casements,  and  other 
simple  decorations."  An  ancient  church  and  a 
mined  chapel,  which  stand  near  it,  on  a  rock  over 
the  sea.  gave  dignity  and  moral  interest  to  the  scene, 
and  completed  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  that  can 
he  imagined. 

The  ruined  chapel  mentioned  above,  is  a  small 
building  nine  yards  long  and  two  and  a  hall'  square, 
very  rudely  put  together;  but  with  sufficient  strength, 
though  in  a  very  exposed  situation,  to  have  rc- 
the  storms  of  Winter  through  many  centuries.  A 
plain  semicircular  arch  over  the  entrance,  denotes 
Saxon  origin.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick;  but 
by  whom  it  was  founded,  or  on  what  occasion,  is  not 
known.  Near  it  the  six  curious  coffins,  represented 
in  the  engraving,  are  found,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock 

Vol.  IK. 


with  the  head  and  general  form  of  the  body  defined. 
They  are  all  nearly  of  an  equal  size,  and  were  de- 
signed for  per  tore.  One  of  them 
i  groove  on  the  inside  for  a  lid,  and  a  small 
Square  hole  above  the  brad,  in  which  probably  was 
fixed  the  cross.  There  is  nothing  on  record  relating 
to  these  remains,  and  tradition  is  quite  silent  OO  the 
subjet  t.  The  chap.  1  It— jl  close  to  the  sea,  and  may 
have  been  elected  here  and  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick 
to  move,  according  to  tb  tkmsof  the  Romish 
church,  the  intercession  of  the  saint  for  those  who 
may  have  pen-bed  by  shipwreck,  nml  whose  bodies 
may  hive  been  laid  in  the-  collins  in  the  rock. 

It  Would  appear  from  the  remains  of  tombs  which 
tenet  in  the  churchyard,  that  the  little 
village  of  Heysham  sraj  once  u  place  of  greater  note 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  author  we  have  air 
quoted  says,  many  tombstones  and  fragments  of 
them  are  scattered  about  the  churt  heard,  which, 
from  the  symbols  and  ornaments  on  them,  an- 
ciently of  no  modern  date.  They  have  all  outlived 
the  memory  of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed, 
and  are  now  subjects  rather  of  meditation  than  i  f 
description.  A  sword  and  a  cross  are  the  more 
frequent  symbols  by  which  they  are  distinguished  ; 
but  I  remarked  upon  one  a  sword  and  a  harp.  An 
altar-tomb,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
u  iv  long  under  the  ground,  was  lately  dug  up  here. 
It  is  enriched  on  every  side  with  sculpture-,  represent- 
ing  lions'    heads,  and  groups  of   men  and  various 
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animal*,  which  probably   had,   or  w  Jed  to 

• 
den  rocal,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  la.. 

conjecture  upon  them.     A  zigzag  mcwMmg,   and 

other  ornaments,  denote  the  tomb  to 
bnt  it  bean  no  sign  by  which  we  can  discover  or 
guess    at   the   personage   to  whose  memory    it 

d.  It  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  pp 
when  tir>t  taken  from  the  ground,  but  ha 
injured  by  exposure  ;r,  and   disfigured  in  its 

ornamental  parts  by  a  •  Hon. 


Two  Christian  ' 

a  lisbi 

hooks,  and  had  left  b  I 

were  proceed  :.^.  -  .    '.    I 

replied  ilie  othc. 


,)  vers  walking 


.'S    el    * 

is  not  here, 

I  .in   not  know  who  has   ■  I    than  our- 

wives."  the  former,  "  and  we  bad 

lation    they 

which  they 

did.   I  ''Hat  if 

he  heard  who  had  lost  such  a  one,  he  would  restore  it. — 

Ellis. 


Tiif.ri  is  a  degree  of  rare  lor  thethii..  .orld  which 

it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  : 
entirely  10 

fu'.lll'i 

tions  :  'ces  for  the  good 

■  ,  in  the  most  enla: 
the  causo  of  religion.     Hut  "  v  r  drink,  or 

is    I  i    lie    | 
the  gl  I."     Wo  shall  soon  lose  si' 

moUVS,  if  we  suficr  ourselves  to  be  so  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  a\ocalionsof  life,  as  to  leave  ouraelvi  are  for 

meditation.     Wo  must  often  di  both  from 

our  necessary  and  pleasurable  enj;;. 

attend  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  for  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  so  limited  in  their  operations,  that  the 
views  of  immortality  will  escape  their  notice,  amidst  the 
constant  pressure  of  worldly  business,  as  tho  cli 
prospects  arc  hid  from  the  bodily  eye,  by  the  passing  of 
intermediate  objects. S.  S. 


A  contented  mind  is  the  greatest  blessing  a  man  can 
enjoy  in  this  world  ;  and  if  in  tho  present  life  his  hap 

i  from  the  subduing  of  his  desires,  it  will  arise  in  the 
next  from  the  gratification  of  them. — Addison. 

Oru  talents  and  our  learning  are  to  bo  employed  in  pro- 
moting virtue,  religion,  and  truth;  in  pro 
and  persuasions,  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  these  ad- 
vantages.— Stanhope. 

Seldom  ever  was  any  knowledge  given  to  keep,  but  to  im- 
part :  the  grace  of  this  rich  jewel  is  lost  in  concealment. 

Bishop  Hall. 


Every  individual  contributes  by  his  own  conduct,  to  the 
righteousness  or  sinfulness  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
iK-lutigs.  It  is  a  duty,  therefore,  every  man  owes  to  society, 
to  shun  vice  and  to  practise  virtue  for  tho  general  good, 
and  do  his  part  towards  securing  the  blessing  promised  to 
righteous  nations,  instead  of  contributing  towards  Oiling  uu 
measure  of  Iniquity. — Mas.  Trimmer. 

•  is  science  to  him  who  has  not  adored  the  feet  of  the 
ineffable  Being,  who  everywhere  exists. 


He  who  does  good,  and  whose  heart  i*  pure,  has  known  the 
i  of  virtue;  foolish  ceremonies  are  no  part  of  it. 

Ail.  worldly  joys  go  less 

To  the  one  joy  of  doing  loudnesses. — Hlhblkt. 


ENGLISH   1  i  IN  WESTERN 

M  \. 
1.1.1  1>   I  II  i:   SWAN    I. 

As  the  traveller  ascends  the  Swan  River,  lie  pi 
the   farm   of  Dr.    Hani-,   unci  tho  An- 

drews and  Yule.     The  establishment   of  the 

gentleman  is  one  of  the  most   complel 
ad,  by  their  trust-wort! 
briety,  added  to  Industry  and  skill  in  their  occupa- 

and,  above  all,  their  attention  to  their  child 

education,  and  their  observance  of  the  sabbath,  they 

uphold  the  high  characl  the 

i  both  at  home  and  abroad.     Further 

an  is  the  establishment  of  Mr,    Lennard;   and  nearly 

ite  to  it,  on  the  left  bank,  is  that  oi   Mr.  Brock- 
ma:i.      'II  Leman  are  among   the 

tensive  and  successful   farmers  ami  gi  in  the 

colony,  and  practise  the  improved  modes  of  culture 
adopted  in    Essex   and    Kent,    from    which   con 
tiny    respectively   come.      Above  thej 
smaller   farmers,    and  some    giants   of   non-resident 
proprietors. 

Still  higher  up  the  river,  aud  extending 
where  it  is  navigable,  the  following  proprii 

s: — Messrs.  Moore,  Tanner,  Shaw,  Brown,  Bur- 
gess  (three),  Hull,  Leake,  Mackie,  and  several  others. 

n  ing  of  distinguished  n< 
Mr.  Moore  (the  Advocate  Genera  con- 

siderable flock  of  sheep,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
official  occupations,  takes  great  interest  in  bis  (arm 
and  garden.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
Rifle  brigade,  is  also  a  sheep-farmer,  and  is  i 
laborious  and  indefatigable  in  prosecuting  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Mr.  Brown 
has  one  of  the  best  farms  in  this  part,  which,  with  a 

irtable  house  and  offices  upon  it,  is  let  to  another 
settler.      I  email    has   also   one   of  the   most 

improved  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford. 
The  three  Messrs.    Burgess,   who  arc    brothers,   rival 
Mr.  Shaw  in  the  spirit. with  which  they  follov 
their   occupations.     In   addition   to   their  own,   they 
rent  the  farm   of  Mr.   Tanner   in    this   vicinity,   and 
likewise  carry  on  a  brewery.      Mr.  Leake,  who  i 
Of  the  first  merchants  iu  the  colony,  and  Govcrni 
Resident  ut  Fremantle,  is  connected  with  Mr.  Hull  in 
his   farming  speculations,   in   which  they  have 
rcmarkab:  t'ul. 

1Ilnli:y  Park,  so  named  by  Sir  J 

be  explored  the  country  in  1827,   from   it 
semblance  to  the  estate  of  a  relation  of  bis  in  Surry, 
is  the  joint  property  of  Mr.  Mackie,  the  colonial  j\ 
and  of  the  writer:   and  it  is  chiefly  to  their  stc 
Richard  Edwards  (already  noticed  as  a  sett!   . 
out  by  Mr.  Peel),  that  they  arc  indebted  for  the  high 

of  cultivation   to  which   the   farm   and  garden 
.  brought. 
With   a  view  of  showing  what  can   be   done  by  a 
•    mind,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  - 

i  of  what  Edwards  has  accomplished.     On 
Irst  things  he  set  about  was,  to  prepare 
a  substantial  house,  for  which  pur]  made 

and  burnt  bricks  and  tiles  out  of  the  clay  requii 
be    removed    to   clear   the  foundation  of  the    I. 

and  labour  of  <  ai  i 
lie  had  to  explore  the  country  to  ascertain  where 
■ulcl  be  procured.  This  he  found,  at 
the  time,  no  nearer  than  in  one  of  the  bays  of  Mel- 
ville Water,  below  Perth  \  whence,  after  burnin 
brought  it  up  m  boats.  The  timber,  which  was  ma- 
hogany, cut  down  on  the  estate,  was  sawn  and  pre- 
pared by  •  the  carpenter,  with  the  assistance 
of  another  man  ;   while  he  himself  was  the  brick . 
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and  builder.     The  house  i.s  doobl  ing  of  two 

OHM  "1    tt  .uy. 

Ill    the   farm-yard   he   bai    many  logeniot 
ranees  to  meet  the  want*  and  habit 
tribe*.     1 1 •  -  geese  anil  docks  we  proi  Ided  with  Mnpie 

d»,    in  the  which    h 

dwel  ihlc  to  them,  where  they  find  pr< »t 

from  the  heat,  and  tecurity  from  the  n  \  the 

only  animal  they  h 

der. 
In  the  improvement  of  the  gardens  be  tal 
liar   delight,   tind    i-   \  cry  successful;   bavin 
knowledge  "I    horticulture,   acquired    by  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  market 

i   upon  for  Ins  first  one  was  a  somewha 

n  sloping  ground,  separated  from  the  house 
by  a  ravine,  and  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  owing 
prings.      These,   alter   burning  ntr  tie 
lie  dug   out,  and   formed   into  circular  well 
and  substantial  brick-work,  ri 
■   tlio    surface :    from   these    wells,    at   different 
,    he    is   enabled    to   conduct   the    water    in 
[•very  part  of  the  garden.     When 
accounts  left,   he  was   constructing  earthen 
for  the   purpose  of  completing   his   plana  of 
.lion,  and    also    for   conveying  water 

the  height  on  which  the   house    is.  situated. 
In  this  garden,    and  in  another    larger  one,   her 

noticed,  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable,  and  as 
many  sorts  of  fruit-trees  as  have  been  introduced 
from  tropical  and  extra-tropical  countries,  are  found 
to    flourish.     Among    the    former    was    the   mangcl- 

Iready  mentioned  as   having  a  root  si'. 
in  circumference;   the  tomato  grows  here  luxuriantly, 
ad   down  with  the  load   of  its   beautiful  fruit, 
which  gives  so  fine  a  flavour   to  sauces,  soup 
Anne  many  hundred 

nds  and  Cape-gooaeberrlea,  the  latter  a  delicious 
fruit,  producing  every  month  ;  and  also  figs  and  \  hies 
in  abundance,  the  latter  hearing  groins  of  a  fine  and 
rich  flavour. 

In  front  of  the  house  arc  about  two  hundred  i 
of  rich  meadow,  encircled  nearly  by  the  river.  The 
situation  of  a  part  of  this  meadow  attracted  his 
e,  from  its  being  enclosed  between  the  river,  and 
a  natural  moat  of  a  semicircular  form.  Tins  robot  be 
dug  out,  to  a  considerable  depth  and  breadth,  throw- 
thc  soil  on  the  inner  banks  of  the  enclosure, 
which   he   faced  with  a  firm  wall  of  green  turf,  and 

e  to  slope  down  gradually  on  the  inner 
Along  tin-  whole  extent  of  this  sloping  bank,  which 
is  of  ill  finest  alluvial  soil,  are  planted  in  profusion 
ables  and  fruit-trees.  The  bank  shelves  down 
to  a  walk  made  all  round  within  the  enclosure,  an 
area  of  about  thirty  an.  '    of  the    inter, 

now  under  cultivation,  bearing  crops  of  wheat,  ■ 
and  barley.  There  is  also,  adjoining  this  latter  garden, 
and  separated  from  the  house  by  the  ravine  before 
alluded  to,  a  small  rocky  hill,  favourable  for  1 
and  which  ho  has  marked  out  for  a  vineyard.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  is  laid  out — in  front  of  the 
house,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  where  there  are 
no  springs- — a  winter  garden,  in  which  he  has  displayed 
iderable  ingenuity  and  taste.  His  two  smaller 
gardens  are  from  one  to  two  acres  each. 

In  his  agricultural  pursuits,  Edwards  has  been 
equally  successful.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  farming,  while  following  his  trade  of  a 
master  brickmaker  in  Gloucestershire,  in  consequence 
Of  having  purchased  a  few  acres  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  which  he  reclaimed  and  made  into  a  farm.  At 
times  when  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  very 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  colony,  he  has  provided  for 


■•;    and  has  added  to  their 
'  years  by  availing  i. 
'■  of  mal  ng.    Thin 

itigable  man  ha-  found    time  tor  p- rl  ■rnniig  tlie 
luiag estate,  the  hall 
anion 

obtai  :    turn  from  the  ow  i 

chair  i  iiitl--.      (Ir  also  ma  and 

rui  ted  tie-  walls,  of  a  dwelling-house  erected  by 
Mr.  Hull,  who  resides  within  a  mil 

r   has  o  i  larger  space  than 

he  intended  with  the-!  ''tails,  partly  I 

mil  valuable  servi 
pally  with 
to  tl,  .   what  arc  the 

To  return   ti  impossible  to 

part  of  ti.  ie  ac- 

count really-splendid   est  Mr 

Hull.  Lieutenant 

and  affords  a  at  iw  well  qi 

in  his  branch  ol  •  may  be  I 

1 1,  from  the  energy  and  - 
professional  ha! 
know ' 

Mr.  Hull  appears  to  have   had   in  hi 
solid  comfort  of  the   su  sh  farmer  of 

the  olden  time.  His  kitchen,  which  is  lofty  and 
spacious,  and  has  a  fire-place  of  corresponding  di- 
mensions, is  well  garnished  with  icon, 
and  other  tokens  of  good  cheer.  with 
his  numerous  servants  in  their  various  employments, 
often  himself  holding  the  plough,  it  was  his  custom 
down  with  them,  presiding  at  the  head  of  a 
table,  plentifully  furnished  with  plain  but  ex- 
cellent fare,  chiefly  the  produce  of  his  own  farm  ; 
to  which  Were  added  good  beer  and  ale,  from  barley 
grown,  malted,  and  brewed,  on  the  premises.  The 
quantity  he  raises  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  also 
of  hay,  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  the  produce  of  any 
other  colonist.  His  mill,  which  was  constructed 
under  his  own  direction,  and  is  worked  by  horses, 
not  only  grinds  the  flour  which  is  used  in  his  own 
establishment,  but  returns  him  a  considerable  profit, 
by  what  it  grinds  for  other  settlers.  Among  his 
numerous  cattle,  are  some  of  the  finest  cows  in  the 
colony,  the  genuine  produce  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
famou  obtained  directly  from  Wobnm.  This 
gentleman,  after  having,  by  :                ions  exert. 

the  dillici  itabltshin  in  a 

new  country,  and  provided  an  excellent  home,  has 
completed  his  comforts  by  marrying  a  lady  in  the 
colony,  whose  management  of  his  extensive  diary, 
and  of  thi  tments  which   are  under  her  im- 

mediate superintend  equally  admirable  with 

that  of  her  husband  in  his  peculiar  avocations.  The 
butter  and  cheese  from  Mrs.  Bull's  dairy  arc  in  great 
request  in  the  market. 

The  writer  cannot  take  have  of  this  fine  establish- 
ment and  its  owners,  without  bearing  his  testimony 
to  the  hospitality  which  reigns  there  ;  nor  can  he 
omit  to  mention  that,  by  the  settlers  in  general,  tUa 
virtue  is  practised  to  an  extent  that  he  has  not  seen 
surpassed  among  the  various  civilized  and  barbai 
nations  that  it  has  been  his  lot  to  visit,  while  on 
foreign  service,  or  in  the  course  of  somewhat  ex- 
tensive travels  when  on  leave  of  absence,  from  his 
youth  upwards. 

[Major  Irwin's  i'latf  and  Petition  of  M'attrn  Auttnlia.] 

*  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  this  English  yeoman, 

an  a  project  was  Marled  some  lime  afro  of  supplying  the 

religious  wants  of  this  part  of  the  settlement,  he  expressed  his  desire 

•ributc  by  Riving  his  gratuitous  services,  as  a  buildee 
ton  ards  the  erection  of  a  church. 
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s  ON   IORF.ST  TRE1 


The  Norway  Sprvce-Fir,   (Pinus  ubiei.) 

"  It  is  no  exaggerated  praise,"  (says  Gilpin,)  "  to 
call  a  tree  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  earth.  In  the  former  of  these 
epithets  nothing  contends  with  it,  for  we  consider 
rocks  and  mountain!  ns  part  of  the  earth  itself.''  In 
giving  this  praise  to  trees,  as  beautiful  objects  in 
landscape  scenery,  our  author  alludes  to  those  only 
that  have  been  allowed  to  remain  untouched  :  un- 
natural forms  at  all  times  displease,  and  although,  at 
times,  a  pollard-willow  may,  by  its  fantastic  form, 
assist  the  picturesque  appearance  of  a  landscape,  yet 
most  other  lopped  trees  arc  disagreeable  objects. 
t  lipped-yews,  lime-hedges,  or  trees  stripped  of 
their  limbs  to  look  like  a  May-pole,  invariably  injure 
the  effect  of  a  landscape.  Hut  the  elegant  appear- 
ance of  these  productions  of  the  vegetable  world 
'itutcs  but  a  small    portion   of  their  value,   their 

•y  being  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  many 
useful  purposes  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 

We  Intend  to  give,  in  the  scries  of  papers  of  which 

this  is  the  first,  a   description   of  different   species  of 

their  uses,  mode   of   cultivation,  &c. 

together  with  a  short  notice  of  the    moat   celebrated 

mens  of  each  kind. 

'1  lx'  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  su'ding  Pine,  the  Cedar  proud  and  tall, 
vine-prop  Kim,  the  Poplar  never  dry, 
...  sole  king  of  forest*  nil; 
llw  A<pin,  good  for  slaws  ;  the  Cypress,  funeral; 

I.-iurel,  meed  of  mighty  oooqaerers 
And  )h,cu  sago ;  Iho  Kir  tli.u  tresgeta  Mill; 

The  ^viiiow,  worn  of  forlorn  psrsmoari 
i  .  obedient  to  the  bender's  will ; 
llircli  for  shafts  ;  tbs  S.illow  for  the  mill  ; 

Myrtle  sweet.  Mending  in  lbs  bitter  wound; 
Tho  warlike  Iteecli ;  ma  a  liing  ill ; 

fruitful  Olivo,  and  lbs  I'lantane  ,   round; 
The  carver  Holm*;  the  Maple  seldom  sound. Srrxsrn. 

•    He  1-ti,  or  }  tffir'H  U*k  •   I'lane  Tree. 


The  species  of  Sriiri  i  FlR  (I'iiili*  aliitf.i  reprc- 
sented  in  the  engraving,  has  been  known  a-  | 
British  tree  for  more  than  three    hundred    years,    but 

Norway  seems,  a*  far  as  it  can  he  ascertained,  to  be 
it--  native  country.      It  differ*   from   the  Scotch  Kir  in 
general  appearance,   as  Well   as  in  the  Structure  I 
and  ion.--.      The  beautiful   leathery  appeal 

of  Its  foliage  la  very  striking,  but  the  extreme  i 

larity  of  its  form  rather  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
■  landscape  when  it  i-  too  often  repeated  .  it  is  <  a-ily 
known  by  its  long  pendulous  nines,  as  well  as  lim- 
its formal  shape.  The  Spruce- Kir  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  all  the  Norwegian  forests  ;  it  is  also 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia,  and  it  OCX  On  OU  most  of  the  mountain 
-  of  both  these  quarters  of  the  globe ;  In  favour- 
aide  situations  it  attains  a  great  height,  as  much  ut 
times  as   ISO  feet. 

The  Spruce  grows  more  rapidly  than  any  other  ol 
the  fir  tribes;  its  wood  is  extremely  tough  and  strong, 
and  answers  well  for  masts  and  spars,  but  it  is  not 
so  valuable  when  cut  into  planks  as  that  of  other 
species.  It  does  Hot  attain  the  .same  size  in  Britain 
as  it  does  in  colder  climates,  the  tree  perhaps  b 
wi  akened  by  the  loss  of  its  sap,  which  in  hot  weather 
i-  discharged  through  the  bark  in  considerable  qtinu- 
tities.  The  more  protracted  sea-on  of  growth,  and 
the  greater  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  must  have  mi  effect  upon  it,  and 
judging  from  the  situations  which  it  prefers  on  the 
Continent,  the  summer  rains  of  England  cannot  he 
over  and  above  favourable.  The  almost  continual 
day  in  the  l'olar  countries,  while  vegetation  is  active, 
produces  a  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  a  conse- 
quent uninterrupted  growth  day  and  night,  while,  in 
countries  further  south,  the  vegetable  action  is 
cheeked  every  night  and  renewed  again  every  morn- 
ing, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  when 
such  alternations  arc  most  dangerous  to  it. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is  called  by  the  French  the 
Pitch  Spruce,  from  its  yielding  the  Burgundy  Pitch 
of  commerce.  To  obtain  this,  parts  of  the  bark  are 
removed  in  the  Spring,  and  the  resin  exudes  in  greater 
or  smaller  quantities,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tree;  this  is  scraped  oil'  from  time  to  time.  After  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected,  it  is  melted  in 
hot  water,  and  strained  through  bags  to  separate  the 
impurities.  If  the  strities  of  bark  which  are  removed 
are  narrow,  the  trees  will  continue  to  vield  for  several 
years. 

The  timber  of  the  Spruce-Kirs  which  grow  on  the 
sides  of  the  Alp-,  is  considered  much  finer  than  that 
which  is  produced  in  other  situations.  It-  fibre 
tough,  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  kindling 
fires  about  the  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  them 
down, to  save  the  labour  of  telling  them  with  the  ave. 

The  inaccessible  nature  of  the-r  Alpine  lores! 

tended  materially  to  preserve  them,  but  an  instance 
of  great  enterprise,   which  occurred  during  our  long 
continental  war,  was  the   means  of  bringing  a 
quantity  of  these  useful  trees  into  the  market     M. 

Kupp,  an  eiiterpri-ing   foreigner,    in  Order  to  obtain  a 

supply  of  this  valuable  timber,  constructed  an  im- 
mense inclined  plane  of  wood  on  the  sides  ol    Mount 
PflatOS,    near    the    Lake    Lucerne;     its    length 
14,000  English  feet.     This  extraordinary  work 

completed   in  1812.      It  was   made   in  the   form 
trough,   six    feet    broad,   and   from  tin  feet 

deep,  and  26,000  tree-  were  employed  in  its  con- 
struction. It  was  carried  in  one  undeviating  line, 
rocks,  or  along  their  sides,  or  under  ground,  or 
over  deep  gorges,  where  it  was  supported  by  s.  alTold- 
ings;  it  was  called  the  Slide  of  Alpnach.     Small  rills 
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of  water  were,  li't  into  it  tu  keep  it  continually  n 

anil    present     tin-    chance    "I     it-    linn-/    by    !>i<  ition. 

\\  ben  mil  '■  launched  into  t hi-",  the  largest  t. 
of  than  above  100  feel  long,  ran  through  • 

ot   eight    nulls    ami    one-third    111    *i\    union-  -       l'i   ■ 

■.-  Playfair,  who  vi  ited  it,  declared  that  he  (bond 
it  quite  imp — bli   to     ive  two  successive  atroki 

tick    to  any,   run    llic    largest   tTMj    a-,  it  passed 

him.    Tin'   logs  entered  the  lake  with  such  I 

that  many  of  them  a  .-null  to   p  I 
tin-  very  bottom.     Much  of  tli«'  timber  of   Mount 
Pilatu    was  thus  brought  to  market  ;  but  the  tx\ 
attending  the  i  ndered  it   impossible   fur  the 

^peculator  to  undersell  the  Baltic  merchant,  when 
■mm  had  opened  a  market  fine  Ins  timber,  ami  so 
the  Slide  of  Alpnach  fell  to  ruin. 

The  Norway  Spruce,  and  all  other  traa  of  the 
fir  tribe,  are  propagated  l>y  means  of  seed 
an-  tn  be  sown  rather  thinly  about  the  middle  of 
March,  in  a  shady  well-sheltered  border]  towards 
tin-  Autumn  the  ground  is  to  be  carefully  weeded, 
ami  ■  quantity  of  rich  earth  strewed  lightly  over  the 
whole.     During   the    winter,  it'    the   trusts  are   very 

re,  the  young   plants  ought  at   times  to  be  pro - 

i  from  the  severity  ut   the  weather.     In  the  next 

Spring,   and   during;  the  months  of  May  and  June, 

the  young  plants  will  be  much   assisted   by  frequent 

waterings,  and  in  the  Autumn  the  ground  must  be 

i  cleaned.  In  the  succeeding  Spring,  when  their 
head-  begin  to  -well,  they  may  be  removed.     At  four 

■  wld  they  may  be  transplanted  again  tn  a  spot 
of  good   land,  and  placed   in  rows,  two  and  a  half 

tsnuder,  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  Inches  distant 
in  each  row.  Three  yean  after  they  will  again  want 
transplanting  four  feet  asunder,  and  so  on,  increasing 
tin-  space  between  the  trees  at  each  remove,  until 
the  young  trees  arc  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  height. 


l  1   M..L-  CalMs*.  «  Bloaioms.        SSS  CoilM  containing  tlw  Snisl. 


INSTINCT. 
WhrN  we    consider   the  infinite   variety  of  instincts,  thoir 

nice  aiul  striking  adaptation  to  the  circumstances,  wants, 
and  station  of  the  several  animals  that  are  endowed  with 
thcro,  we  see  such  evident  marks  of  design,  and  such  varied 
attention  to  so  many  particulars,  such  a  conformity  bel 
the  organs  and  instruments  of  each  annual,  and  the  work 
it  h;is  to  do,  thai  we  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  ascribe  it 

no   Power  who  planned  the  machine   with  a  view- tn 

aplish  a  certain  purpose;    and  when  we  further  con- 
that   all  the  different  animals  combine  to  fulfil  one 
great  end,  and  to  effect  a  vast   purpose,  all  the  details   of 

i    the    human   intellect    cannot   embrace,  we   are   led 
further   i.i  acknowledge  that   the  whole  was  plumed  and 

ited  by  a  Being,  whoso  essence  is  unfathomable,  and 
whose  power  is  irresistible. Kirb-Y 


ut    him — bust] 

to    lx-    Useful 


THOI   III.!.*,   AIM  OM    TIIK   V. 

A  I. nil. I.  PHI  MM    I  ORESIGHT. 
Oh  our  (putting  Kngluml,  OCT  a--.-'  — . 

was  U-ft  i  of  going  to  PortaV 

mouth  in  search  of  nor  COW,      II  now  among  the 

passengers  on   hoard  a  veMei    win 
and  the  narratit  th  and  without 

iw,  has  lie  rted  u  II  •  U  a  little 

fat,  sturdy  man,  <>f  short,  pun<  h  ! 
thirty  and  fort) 
humour   ami   willing   actit 
well  Intending,  and  ollii  iously  dr 

confident  ami  presumptuous,   yet   | .'isscssea  a 
nal    timidity,    borderiug   u; 
stition.      Abruptly    familiar    with    ' 

Importunate,  and  attai  li  an- 

noyance,  being  "in-  of  those  people  who  tnu 

of  freedom  than   good    manners,    are   perfect 

in  case,  and  as  perfectly  ignorant  in  politeness.     II 

is  of  that   class  which   possesses  more  of  willingness 
than  judgment-  mure  of  haste,  than  order;  m 
those  who  ith   hold  confidence,   in  what 

ntS  itself,  without  looking  to  the  c\cut,  or  ob- 
serving anything  of  method  in  tl  on;  who 
are  ever  ready  to  plunge  into  dilhcultics,  without  a 
thought  how  to  subdue  them. 

The  same  sanguine  feelings  which  lead  him  into 
trouble-,  tend  to  support  him  through  them.  Not 
being  of  a  disposition  to  brood  over  hi-  distresses,  he 
is  seldom  the  subject  of  dismay,  or  the  victim  of 
•Ombte  reflection.  Involved  in  one  dilemma,  he 
commonly  escapes  from  it  by  rushing  headlong  into 
a  greater,  and  often  blunders  on  to  hi-  object,  over- 
coming every  impediment  by  forcing  ■  .ticcs 
through  all  hazards  to  the  end  proposed ;  then,  for- 
getful of  the  new  dillicultics  which  he  has  ere: 
piques  himself  upon  the  merit  of  having  accomplished 

his  design. 

It  being  an  essential  comfort  to  have  plenty  of 
milk  On  the  passage,  we  had  purchased  a  cow  to  take 
DO  board,  but  owing  to  MOM  neglect,   I  our 

valued  animal  had  not  reached  the  Lord  Sheffield 
at  the  time  the  signal  was  made  for  sailing.  We 
applied  to  the  captain  to  know  how  we  could  proceed 
with  the  greatest  probability  of  procuring  her;  who, 
telling  us  that  it  was  not  an  object  for  which  he  could 
delay  the  ship,  observed  that  the  only  chance  of 
having  our  milk  was  by  sending  off  some  p« 
instantly  to  Portsmouth,  who  would  bring  the  cow, 

without  a  moment's  loss  of  time.      Mao ,  hearing 

this,  immediately  volunteered  bis  services'.     A  boot, 
returning   to  the   shore,  was   accordingly  hailed,  and 

away    hurried   Mac for  the   cow ;   not    for  once 

dreaming  of  the  possibility  of  failure,  or  that  there 
could  be  any  ri-k  of  his  being  left  behind.  In  the 
same  unthinking  haste  in  which  he  left  the  ship  did 
he  hustle  on  when  he  reached  the  town;  and  from  a 
thoughtless  blundering  in  m  cry  step  of  his  proceeding, 
he  was  defeated  in  all  his  attempts  to  return  on  board. 
First,  he  neglected  to  secure  a  boat  at  the  time  he 
went  on  shon — next,  he  forgot  the  address  <•• 
person  from  whom  the  COW  WSJ  purchased — aftcrw 
he  loat  time  in  cavilling  with  the  man  for  not  sending 
her  off  according  to  his  engagement — then,  he  delayed 
by  sitting  down  to  take  refreshment;  and  when  at 
last  the   poor  animal  was  fed  to  the  Water's  n\z^.  it 

proved    that    every    boat    was    absent,   and    Mac 

wa-  compelled  to  wait  in   great  anxiety  for  the  return 
of  otic    from  Softhead.      He   now    began   to   dh 
that  he  had  proceeded  rashly,  and  without  calculating 
the   means   of  success;    but   he   unjustly    curs,  d   lm 
fortune,   and  abused  the  quiet,  un  cow. 

Thus  it  ever  is  w  ith  the  improvident,  whether  regard- 
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ing  his  Um«,  liis  purs<\  or  hi*  pursuits.     The  errors 
prudence,  he  never  I  ttributt  to  misfortune 

— and  he  unfairly  accuses  tlu-  fates  with  what  is  only 
the  result  of  his  own  folly  or  negle.  t.  When  a  lugger 
arrived  it  was  too  late  to  overtake  the  not ,  but  he 
impulsively  jumped  into  it,  insisting  on  making  a 
trial,  and  after  remaining  at  sea  for  a  considerable 
time,  was  obliged  to  return  [to  Portsmouth,  both 
himself  mill  the  row  having  lost  their  passage. 

•v   he   hastily   determined   to   go    to   the    (all  of 
it.  and  try  from  thi  I  OB  board  the  I.ord 

■  ■Id;  and  after  failing  in  this,  he  hurried  to 
Plymouth,  idly  fancying  that  he  might  succeed  from 
thence.  Here  he  was  alike  defeated.  He  then  tra- 
\ oiled  to  Milford  Haven  and  embarked  tor  Ireland, 
and  happened  to  arrive  at  Cove  in  time  for  the 
convoy,  and  applying  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
vessels  for  a  passage,  related  his  adventures  with  and 
without  the  cow,  ns  his  passport. 

m  the  frankness  of  his  manners,  and  the  wil- 
lingness he  expressed  to  put  up  with  all  the  im  ou- 
nces which  might  present  themselves,  as  well 
as  from  his  companionable  familiarity,  the  master  of 
the  vessel  became  Interested  in  his  behalf,  and  soon 
adopted  him  as  his  principal  associate. 

The   ship  met  with  an  accident   at   sea,  but   after- 
wards  made  a  favourable  passage,  and   Mac is 

arrived  in  safety  at  Barbadoes;  where  he  relates  with 
great  delight  all  his  jn-rils  by  tea*  and  his  troubh  -  on 
shore. 

Pimuas'f  .Y.'IM  on  (h«  llVif  India.] 


Gas  AT   number!   who  quarrel  with   their   condition,  have 
•1  not  the  power,  but  the  will,  to  obtain  a  better  state, 
ihc  difference  between  good 
il  sullieiently  to  quicken  aversion  or   invlgorat 
!   a  drowsy    thoughtlessm 
!<-ut\  :  have  committed  the  balance  of  choice  to  the 
.rement  of  empties)  and  "hen  they  have  long  nocua- 
ic  all  that  chance  offered  them, 
lit  examination,  lament  at  last  that  they  find  theni- 
cived. Hamuli  r. 


THE    MONTH    OF   DECEMIICR. 

An  !  drear  is  now  the  season's  po« 

And  dull  the  lacy-footed  hour, 

To  them  whose  minds  the  sway  confess 

Of  apathetick  listlessncss; 

(for  theirs  the  body's  boon  employ, 

Nor  theirs  the  mind's  sublimer  joy. 

Oh  !  now  be  mine,  though  pent  at  homo 
In  thought  o'er  distant  climes  to  roam  ; 
Or  summon  round  my  lonely  hearth 
Tin*  wise  and  learned  of  the  earth ; 

r  pleased,  such  converse  there 
ii'cl  with  those  [  love,  to  share! 

minute's  space, 
-gene  times  to  tra 
I  n  nevei  -dying  record*  shown ; 
And  make  the  ages  past  my  own  ! 

out  from  rural  views, 
meditate  the  rural  Muse; 
Or.  by  the  pen's  or  pencil's  aid, 
'lit  portrny'd 
liinick  ort  kind  Nature's  si. 
lli  r  uni vernal  works  explore ; 
And  thence  to  Natviiu'b  Aitiioh  look, 
I  i  k  him  in  his  written  hook  ! 

;  still  more  great 
I-  //. .  and 

and  eodhend  prove; 
Thi  .  la  love!" 

■loom  can  ■ 
No  seseoa's  dull,  no  went  I. 

[Abridged  fiom  Duuor  Mum'i  BritUS  Month.] 


SKETCHES  OF  NEW   SOUTH    WALK'S. 
No.  Ml. 
DEscntrnoN  of  Coim  ia  brwkkn  Port  Jai 

AMI    BltoKKN     Bay. 

Tin:  conntry  which  lies  immediately  between  Port 

.11   and   Broken    Bay,    (commonly   called   the 

■■  North  K.m  kg,")  as  well  as  the  coast  between  thi 
places,  exhibits  features  off  a  very  singular  nature, 
and  it  is  my  intention  in  the   present    paper  to  give   a 
plain   description   of    its    apparent    peculiarities    and 
characteristic  scenery. 

This  would  have  been  probably  more  interesting   if 
i  '  i  bat  e  bud  down,  with  th*  science  of  a  gcoli 

the  different  structure  of  the  strata,   or   have 
with  confident  eon  the  general   formation  of 

the  rocks,  un.l  |   any  mineral  qualifications 

which   they  may  possess,   but   as    my    attention    was 
wholly  directed  to  delineating  the  outward  featur      I 
cannot  now  attempt  (what  I   am  incompetent   ! 
through   with   for  want   of  necessary   informati. 

iption  of  the  disposition  of  the  rocks,  and  internal 
strata,  which,  indeed,  without  accurate  and  detailed 
drawings,  supported  by  the  most  diligent  and  scientific 
research,  would  only  be  unsatisfactory,  and  perhaps 
scarcely,  intelligible. 

All  the  examinations' which  have  hitherto  been 
made  tend  to  show  that  the  constitution  of  the  country 
is  unfavourable  to  metals,  with  the  exception  of  iron, 
which  may  be  found  in  some  districts  in  great  quan- 
tities; at  least,  DO  metals  have  as  yet  occurred,  in 
such  a  quantity,  or  with  such  a  richness  of  oil 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  government.  No  dia- 
monds, nor  other  precious  stones,  have  been  found, 
but  many  minerals  of  the  schorl,  quartz,  pot-Stone, 
feldspar,  and  trap  kind,  are  not  uncommon.  But 
as  yet  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  de- 
partment of  geology. 

A  high  range,  (whose  lateral  branches  descending 
v  and  wooded  promontories,  form  the  harbours 
and  indented  bays  on  the  north  side  of  1'ort  Jackson,) 
extend*  eastward  from  the  north  headland  n 
parallel  with  the  Paramatta  River,  to  a  point  called 
"One  Tree  Hill,'*  near  which  it  takes  a  northerly 
direction,  and,  passing  through  the  Pennant  Hill 
district,  it  joins  the  great  northern  road,  from  whence 
the  same  range  and  road  continue  northward  to 
Wiseman's  Ferry  on  the  Hawkcsbury  River,  distant 
from  Sydney  by  the  road  near  fifty  miles.  II 
the  country  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  | 
is  bounded  us  follows, — on  the  north  by  the  Hawkcs- 
bury River  and  Broken  Bay, — on  the  south,  by  Port 
Jackson  and  the  Paramatta  River, — on  the  cast  by 
i. — and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Road,  to  the 
Ferry  above  mentioned.  The  summit  of  this  prin- 
cipal dividing  ;  in  many  parts  well  wooded, 
and  possesses  a  good  soil.  Farms  have  be  a  long 
ago  cleared  upon  it  by  the  first  settler  anil  emanci; 
and  cultivation  carried  on  as  far  B  [nn,   about 

fifteen  miles  from  Paramatta.      The  country  there 

■trtrmi  -  a  barren  aspect  the  whole  way  to  the 
Hawkcsbury  River.  At  One  Trie  Hill  a  vineyard 
has  been  formed,  and  all  along  Pennant  Hills  the 
first  and  best  orange  orchards  planted  in  the  conntry 
may  be  seen  in  great  perfection.  Upon  a  descent  of 
this  range  in  the  \  alleys  hailing  towards  Lam  ( 
companies  of  bu.-hnun  and  sawyers  were  employed 
in  cutting  down  and  sawing  in  planks  the  blue  gum 
and  black-butt,  and  other  trees  whose  timber  is 
valuable,  which  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Sydney 
by  water.  But  this  fine  timber  and  richness  of  soil 
extend-  no  further  than  upon  the  surface  of  thi* 
range.     The  deviation  of  a  mile  or  two  to  the   north 
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or  cast,  will   bnog  the   traveller  into  ■  change  of 

i  try  which  will  turpri  c  him.     He  will 
undulating  forcal  to  gaze  upon  deep  and  impassable 
ravii  a  soil  clothed  with  verdure  to  travel  on 

the  barren  rock.     Four  principal  crecka  interaecl  the 
■    country  above  described,   each   of   which 
derive  th  om  this  dividing  range,  and 

iddenly  into  deep  gulf 
unit   disembogue   themiclves   into   the   Hawkesbury 
River.     The  two  largest  of  these  i  rci  ks  are  < ailed  by 
the  nativi  i  owan"  and  "  Betowra,"  and  they 

all  partake  of  a  similar  character. 

Thr   ridges  which   <li\ idc  th  »tly 

barren    aud  rocky,  whose   precipitous    lid 
ravines  which  cannot  be  crossed.     The  lumm 

are   covered  with   low  timber  and  brushwood, 
whilst  others  ri  c  in  rugged  and  exp< 
ccedingly  narrow  ami  diflicult  to  I 
peml  -  of  rocks  running  in  horizontal  rows 

will  be  seen  descending  from  the  top  of  sunn'   i 
to  the  very  bottom,  appearing  from  a  distance  like 
the  gigantii    si  of  a  building,  but  which,  on 

xhihit  an  endless  variety  of  rude  forms 
aud  fanciful  shapes.      In  some  in-tan. 

Hated   ruins  of  a   fortress,   with    [I 
lapidated  walls    and  shattered   battlement 
dicular  in  some  places,  sloping  iu  others,  and  receding 
into  caves  overhung  by  huge  and  massive  can 
which  may  be  almost  taken  for  the  workmanship  of 
num.     These   caves,   or    hollows,    are  called   by  the 
natives  Gibber  Gunyas,  or  houses  of  rock. 
Thr  natives  occasionally  pass  a  night  under  the 
ter  of  these   rocks,  when  they  travel  across  the 
itry,  but  they  are  found  generally  very  damp,  the 
inner  walls  being  wet,  and   in   a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, so  that   the  sand  of  which   they  are  com] 
which  is    generally   of   a  yellowish    colour,  may   be 

tched  off  by  tin' nail.  The  outside  of  th 
however,  become  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  they  are  often  seen  to  glitter  brilliantly  when  it 
shines  upon  them.  Near  th«'  txtremjty  of  the  ridge 
h  divides  the  Cowan  and  berowra  Creeks,  from 
a  point  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Hawkesbury, 
and  commanding  a  prospect  of  the  most  romantic 
ry  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  summit  is 
funned  of  a  wide  mass  of  flat  rock,  upon  the  surface 
of  which,  figures  of  various  descriptions,  as  hands, 
arms,  legs,  men  and  animals,  were  indented  or  scooped 
Out  in  a  variety  of  singular  shapes,  and  near  at  hand 

id    by  itself  a  stone    circular   basin,   resting 
pedi  stal  uearly  fom  vera! 

gallons  of  water,  which,  upon  tasting,  we  found  to 
Be  verj  good. 

The  appearance  of  thi  which,  in,: 

much  resembled  the  baptismal  foi  in  some  of 

our  old  churches.)  would  incline  one   to  suppose  that 
it  was  actually  built,  it'  the   fantastical   nature  of  the 
ry  around  did  not  in  some   measure  account  for 
it.      As   the  spi  •!  that    few  would  travel 

there  for   pleasure   or  curiqsity,   I   afj  ouch 

regretted   not   havii  a   sketch   of  it,  though 

circui  at    the   time,   and  pro- 

forward,    prevented    ni  f  the 

figures  on  the  flat  rock,  I  had  tine  time  after- 

wards satisfactorily  to  account  for,  ha>  upon 

a  rock  somewhat  similarly  indented  in  a  different 
part  of  the  colony.  I  was  informed  by  a  native  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  sharpen  and  their 

-  tomahawks  by  rubbing  them  in  that  manner; 
ven   in   the    present   day.  they  sharpen    the  iron 
blades  of  their   modern   tomahawks.      The   elevation 
s  above   the  level  of  the  sea   may  vary 
from    1200    to    1500    feet,     and    the    accompanying 


from   in.  „k,  will  show   the 

ter   of  their   rami 

th.-  i. noes,  especially  when  ,  and 

open  to  the  mi  r,  were  mil'  h  In  ipi.  nteil  by  the  roast 

this 

neighbourhood,  abound  with  various  animals  • ,  and  the 
:ord  a  phtitiful  supply  of  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish. 

It  waa  in  oi:  hat  I  fir-t  beheld 

a  host  of  most  extraordinary  animals,  which  I  after- 
wards understood  were  called  flying  foxefl,  it  could 
have  been  no  h-t  than  two  hundred  of  them  that 
alighted  upon  the  trees  close  to  the  spot  where  we 
had  descended  to  procure  water,  They  bong  upon 
the  hrani  be*  in  cbist.-rs,  ami  having  uo  fire-arm 
pelted   them    with    stones,    w  j .  made  tiff  with 

a  horrible  .screeching  noise,  and  flew  <! 

r  part  of  the  gully.  They  appeared  to  me  like 
immense  bats.  I  soon  afterwards  had  an  opportunity 
nig  one  of  them  wlncii  bad  been  shot  by  a 
settler  at  Pennant  Hills.  The-  head  was  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  a  small  fox,  and  very  much  rescinbl<  d 
it  in  shape  and  appearance,  being  covered  with  red 
hair.  The  eyes  were  also  similar,  and  the  t 
which  were  very  sharp  and  numerous,  were  perfectly 
canine,  with  holders.  The  wings,  formed  Of  a  thick 
skin,  and  supported  by  triangular  joints,  were  j»cr- 
feetly  those  of  a  bat,  and  expanded  more  than  three 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Tlie.se  were 
fortified  with  large  sharp-pointed  hooks  at  the  different 
s.  These  formidable  and  unnatural-looking 
creatures  are  not  very  common,  and  as  they  chiefly 
resort  to  the  most  deep  and  gloomy  parts  of  fhe 
rat  ines,  they  are  not  often  seen,  and  seldom  disturbed. 
The  settler  informed  me  that  in  following  down  one 
of  the  creeks,  he  saw  one  day  apparently  more  than 
five  hundred  together,  and  that  when  shot  at,  they 
will  fasten  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  down  I 
when  dead,  and  that  he  had  only  procured  one  out 
of  twenty  which  he  must  have  killed  or  wounded. 
I  never  saw  any  of  these  animals  in  any  other  part  of 
the  colony. 

To  continue.  In  many  places  about  these  creeks, 
heaps  of  dried  shells  piled  up  iu  a  most  singular 
manner,  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  will  be 
found  by  the  escarp  of  the  hills  ;  but  whether  they 
have  been  placed  there  by  the  natives,  or  thrown  up 
in  this  way  by  the  force  of  waters,  and  the  tide,  is  a 
mntter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  thought  worth 
while,  however,  to  employ  men  to  remove  them,  ami 

•   In  GoldnaiUl't  Siilnral  Muter*  there  U  the  following  descrip- 

it  of  Madagascar. 

ji«  U  near  four  feet  broad  when  the  wings 

'iu;,  from  the  tip  of  the  note  to  the  inter- 

ke  Mil.     It  it-cm  in  the  form  nits 

iters  from  it 

in  its  laonaoui  -     .  m  im       .:,  which  is  ml,  like  thai  •>(  i  i">.  is 

us   head  and  nose  also,  which   resemble  those  of  that  tmmat,  and 

which  have  induced  some  to  call  it  the  flying  fox.     It  differ*,  also, 

of  its  taelb,  .mil   ia  hat  ■  on  the  foie-foui. 

Utile  creature  it  found  only 

lagascar,  alon, 

•at,  where  it  ia  usually  seen  about  the  «ie  of  a 

nek  themselves  to  the  top*  ot 

Hut  when 

'Hun,  nothing  em  be  more  lorrrudablc;  they  a  . 

in  clouds  dark  '.destroying 

ad  somerimes  settling  upon  animals, 

*,  flesh  and 

,  and  drink  th  .ire  heard  at  nicht 

i  an  hornbl. 
but  at  the  approach  of  day,  they  usually  begin  to  retire. 

1 1  n— UllHie.  Ilu  |  destroy  fowls  and  domestic 
animal-,  attleat  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  fasten 
upon  the  (■natilnnfl  themselves,  attack  them  in  the  face,  and  inflict 
terrible  wounds.  In  short.  a«  some  have  already  observed,  the 
takes  their  ideas  of  harpies  from  these  tierce 
and  voracious  creatures,  as  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of  the 
lion  being  equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly,  and  cruel." 
I  be  animals  described  iu  the  above  paper  are  evidently  the  same. 
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-i  intly   brought  from   these  creeka    in 
burnt  for  lime. 
All';  •    may  be  n 

at  tli  the  high  si  barge  of 

the   I  DM    "t   which    appear   of  recent  origin. 

They  n|i|K'ur  to  be  formed  from  the  soil  washed  from 
of  the  ridge,  ami  by  the  sediment  of  partial 
inundations.     The   richest  vegetation    (with    the  tall 
cabbage-tree    and    fern),    are    ("omul   in    the   gi 
luxuriance  opon  then.     The  boundaries  of  the- 
can   easily   be  traced,   and    in   my   opinion  they  arc 

■. nt ly  changing,  some  being  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gression, while  others  may  be  at  the  taote  time  de- 
creasing; and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  difference  <>f 
the  seasons,  and  the  effect  of  the  tides. 

Upon    the    silent    and    shadowy    waters    of    tl 
creeks  and  inlet-,  whose  windings  are  so  grandly  di- 

fied  in  the  scenery,  and  enclosed  by  such  towering 
ridges,  presenting  wood  and  rock  in  striking  variety, 
— the  native  might  formerly  have  been  -ecu  paddling 
alone  in  his  ca  nr  faiourite   haunt  where  he 

might  fish  and  spear  the  mullet  undisturbed,  while 
the  smoke  curling  upwards  from  a  distant  i 
would  indicate  where  be  had  left  the  companions  of 
his  tribe.  There  is  nn  awe  attending  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  such  places,  which,  nt  certain  times, 
creeps  into  and  thrills  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened 
and  unfeeling. 

The  natives,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  seem  to 
require  little  trouble  and  little  time  m  making  their 
i;ni(-.  which  are  seldom  large  enough  to  contain 
more  than  two,  and  of  such  peculiar  construction 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  even  an  expert  European 


to  manage  one.  Indeed,  tin  y  are  made  but  for  tem- 
porary use  at  their  different  fishing-places,  and  as 
they  sojourn  from  one  place  to  another,  so  they  find 
means  to  procure  canoes,  it   required. 

A    sheet    of  bark    is  cut  from   a  tree    about    twelve 

feel  in  length,  and  heated  over  a  fire,  until  it  warps. 
and   b  ble  of    being  bent   to  (he  proper 

shape.     The  two  extremities  are  then  tapered  off,  bent 

upwards,    and    fastened    by    strong    bandages. 
strong  sticks  are  generally  placed  CrOSSWays  at  either 

end,  to  keep  it  In  shape,  and  thus  a  b  tat  is  formed. 

The   native    women,   as   well    as   the  men,   ma 
these  simple  canoes  very  dexterously,  and  their  position 
when  in  them  is  kneeling,    SO  that  with  a  small  n 
of  bark  in  either  hand,  or  their  "  wuuiinerah,"   they 
are   able    to    guide  then,  and   glide    along  with  silent 
facility.     The  edges  of  t In-  canoes  sometimes  approach 

ir  the  Sttrfai  e  of  the  water,  that  tin-  natives  in 
them  are  scarcely  to  be  seen,  especially  at  a  1  i 1 1 It-  dis- 
.  and  the  peopl.'  consequently  often  appear  as 
if  they  were  actually  in  the  water.  They  never,  that 
I  bare  heard  of,  venture  out  to  sea  in  these  canoes, 
though  they  frequently  cross  the  widest  part-  of 
riser-  in  them  with  security,  and  use  them  mostly  In 
fishing  excursions.  The  natives  are-  not,  how 
Cowards  of  the  Deep  \  0U  the  contrary,  they  arc  bold 
and  surprisingly  expert,  both  in  swimming  and  diving. 
Having  thus  described  the  i  haracter  of  the  country 
between  1 1  if  sea,  and  the  north  road  to  Wiseman's 
Ferry,  (the- general  character  of  the  ridges  and  ravines 
being  similar.)  it  remains  for  me,  in  my  next  paper, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  coast  between  Port  Jack- 
son and  Broken  Hay.  \V.  R.  (i. 
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COLOSSAL  IDOLS  AT  BAMEEAK.  IN    PERSIA 


IDOL    AT    BAM1    I 


The  inhabitants  of  the    Baal  were   constantly  in    the 
habit  of  representing  their  deities  by  figures  of  a  i 

iie,  carved  with  extreme  labour  in  stone.  This 
practice  of  attaching  the  idea  of  greatacM  ami 
power  to  mere  magnitude,  held  roo<1  among  them  in 
all  caeca.  In  the  paintings  of  tin-  Egyptian*,  it  ia 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  hero  in  their  battle- 
pieces,   from    the    circumstance    of  his    far   exceeding 

all  his  companions  in  size  ;  the  seconds  in  command 

are  also  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  from  their 
Comrades;  and  if  we  did  but  know  the  various 
ranks  in  an  Egyptian  army,  it  might  be  possible  to 
point  out  each  bv  merely  noticing  their  relative 
Vol.   IX. 


proportions.     The  eolossal  statues   in    Hindustan  are 
another  instance  of  this  practice,  while  the  engra 
represents   another   ease   in   point,  which    occurs    in 
...     The  following  description  is  from   Burnes' 
Journry  to  Rokhara. 

Bamecan   is  celebrated   for  its  colossal  idols  and  innu- 
merable excavations,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  all  pal 
the   x alley  tor  ab..nt   eight    miles,  and   still   form   the   resi- 
dence or  the  greater  part  of  the  population ,    they  are 

railed  soomuch  by  the  people.  A  detached  hill  in  lh<> 
middle  of  the  valley  is  quite  honeycombed  with  them,  and 
brings  to  our  recollection  the  Trofjlodjtes  of  Alexander's 
historians.  It  is  railed  the  city  of  Ghool»ihoola.  and  con- 
sists of  a  continued  succession  of  caxes  in  ever;  direction. 


.INK. 


[Dkoj  Minn  10, 


which  ar<>  »ai  , 
Julal.     Tli 
atvl   | 

■ 

on  boll)  ►  . 

ii    im 

.1    llu'lll, 

i  here  are  eMevenoni  0:1  ....  -.  ..  >  ..;  the  ii.-.-.  an  I  below 
the  larger  one,  half  a  regiment  of  »olilicr»  might  I'm  1 
quail 

There  are  no  relics  of  Asiatic  antiquity  which  have 
the   learned    mON    than    the 
tic  Idols  of  Baraeean.     These  idols   arc  two  in 
number,  a  mal  .tic ;  the  one  called  Sil>al,  the 

other  Shaman  -  arc  cut  in  alto  rtli 

the  fuco  of  the  hill,  anil  represent  two  colossal  images. 
The  male,  shown  in  the  of  the 

two,  and  about  .  it  occupies  a  front  ol  70 

.mil  the  niche  in  which  it  is  excavated,  exl 
I  that   depth  into   the   hill.     This   idol  is  muti- 
lated ;    both  legs  have  been  fractured  by  cannon,  and 
the  countenance  above  the  month  is  destroyed.     The 
lips  are  very  large,  the  and  pendent 

there  appears  to  have  been  a  tiara  on  the  head. 
figui  y  a  mantle,   which  1  r  it  in 

all  parts,  and  has  been   formed  of  a  kind  of  pi 
the  image  having   been  studded  with   wooden  pi 
various    places    to    assist    in    fixing  it.      The    female 
figure  is  more    perfect  than   the   male,  and   has  been 
il  in  the   same  manner ;   it   I  l  cut  in  the 

same  hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  800  yards,  and  is 
about  half  the  size. 

The  square  and  arched  apertures  which  appear  in 

the    plate,    represent   the   entrances   of  the    dim-rent 

-  or  excavations,  and   through   these   there    is  a 

road  which  leads  to   the  summit   of  both  the  images. 

In  the  haver  caves  the  caravans  to  and  from  Cabool 

rally  halt,  aud  the  upper  ones  are  used  as  gra- 

by  the  community. 

The  niches   of  both   the  figures   bare   been    at   one 

time    plastered,  and    ornamented    with   pamtn.. 

human  figures,  which  have  now  d  d   from  all 

parts  but   those   immediaUly  over   the   heads   of   the 

idols;  here  the  colours  are  as  vivid,  ami  the  paintings 

istinct,  as  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  uli.m 

of  the  work  was  indifferent,  and  not  superior  to  the 

pictures  which  the   Chinese  make  in  imitation  of  an 

European  art 

It  appears  that  the  architects  of 
figures  and  caverns  are  unknown  ;  the  tradition  of 
natives  is,  that  they  Were  formed  about  the 
Christian  a»ra  by  a  tril>c  of  kajfirs,  (infldt  Is,)  but  the 
Hindoos  attribute  them  to  their  own  ancestors,  and 
treat  them  in  passing  with  great  veneration. 
[Uiibku'  Bokhara.  Vol.  I.,  p.  183.] 


With   regard  to  Christianity,  confirm  your  belief  of  the 

auti,,  r  which  you  have  sufficient  cvi- 

.)  and  difficulties,  which  \ou  niii-t  expect  to  find  in 

.a,  as  in  evi  ihrow  it. — 

GlLMH 


It  i»  vain  to  expect  any  advantage  from  our  profession  of 
the  truth,  if  we  lie  not  sincerely  just  and  honest  in  our 
i. — Archbishop  Sharp. 


Etk!<'  glorifies  God  in  its  place,  by  Milling 

i>osc  of  hi«  providence  i  but  naa 


allag 


Mire,  and  pronounce  for 
, Kimiv. 


Ti'RN  from  thinking  of  your  trials  to  think  on  all  you  have 
done   to  forfeit  ret  how  many  merries  vou 

>  and  hope  for  ! 


VARIETY  OF   ORGANIZATION  CORRESPOND- 
TO  T1IK  VARIETY  OF  CL1M 

1 

Tin:  organization  of  plants  and  animals  is,  in  differ- 
cut  tribes,  formed  upon  schemes  mot  dif- 

ferent, but  in  all  oases  adjusted,  it 

the  course  and  action  of  the  elements. 

The  plants   and  animals  which    flourish  and  I' 
in  coiintri  ii  other,   oiler  to  thl 

of  the  traveller  a  Series  of  pictures,  which,  even  to 
an  ignorant  and  unreflecting  spectator,  is  full  of  n 
peculiar  and  fascinating  interest;  in  consequence  oj 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  suci  enes. 

Those    who    describe    the     countries    betw.cn    the 

i,  apeak  with  admiration  of  the  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion and  rich  variety  of  tl 

of  those  regions.    Vegetable  Ii  there  far  more 

rous  and  active,  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  goes  on  far  more  favourable,  than  in  our  latitl 
Now  if  we  an  inhabitant  of  those  regions, 

knowing,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  earth's  form 
and  motion,  the  difference  of  climates  which  must 
1    upon    it,   to  guess,    from  what    he   saw  about 
him,  the  condition  of  Other   parts  of  the  globe  ; 

table  wealth, — is  it  not  likely  that  be  would  sup- 
that  the  extra. tropical  climates  must  be  almost 
1    of    plants?       We    know    that    the    and 
living  In  the  temperate  zone,   came  to  the  comb; 
that  both   the   torrid    and    the   frigid   zones    must    be 
uninhabitable.     In  like  manner,  the  equatorial  rea> 
r  would  probably  conceive  that  vegetation  must 
.   or  gradually  die  away,   as  he   should    pre 
to    places    further    and    further    removed    from    the 
genial  Influence  ol  the  sun.     The  mean  temperature 
of  his   year   being   about   NO*,   lie  would   hardly  rap- 
thai   any  plants  could   subsist    through    a  year, 
where  the  mean  temperature  was  only  50°,  where  the 

temperature  of  the  rammer  quarter  was  only  64* 

and  where  the  mean  temperature  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the    year  was   a  very    few  removed    from 

that  at  which  water  bee  1.      He  would  sup- 

I  any   tree,   shrub,   or  tlower,  could 

in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  an  far  as  the 
plants   of  his  own  country  are   concerned   he  would 
rightly. 
But  the  countries  further  removed  from  the  equa- 
te* are  not   left   thus   unprovided.      Instead   of  I 
scantily  occupied   by  such    of  the   tropical    plant 
would  support  a  stunted  and  precarious  life  in  on- 
genial  climes,  they  are  abundantly  stocked  with  a 
multitude  of  vegetables    which  appear  to  be  con- 
structed expressly  tor   them,   inasmuch  as   these- 

an  no    more   flourish    at  the   equator   than    the 
equatorial  I  an    in    ihcsc    temperate    rcr 

And  such  new  supplies,  thus  adapted  to  new  condi- 
tions, recur  perpetually  as  we  advance  towards  the 
apparently  frozen  and  untenantable  regions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pole.  Every  zone  has  its  p<  rn- 
liar  vegetables)  and  while  we  miss  some  we  find 
others  make  their  appearance,  as  if  to  replace  those 
which  are  absent. 

If  we  look  at  the  Indigenous  plants  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  we  find  sucb  a  sue  have  here 

spoken  of.     At  the  equator  we  find  the  natives  of  the 

i  I  .mis,  the  dove  and  nut  pper 

aud   mace;   cinnamonb  •    of 

Ceylon  ;    the    odoriferous    sandal-wood,    the   ebony. 

tree,  the  teak-tree,  the  banyan,  grow  in  the   East 

-.      In  the  same    latitude   in  Alalia   the  Happy, 
we  find  balm,   frniil  and    myrrh,    the   coffee- 

ead  the  tamarind.     Hut  in  these  couutrk 

and  shrubs  win.  li  deco- 
rate our  more  northerly  clinics   are  wanting  ;  and  as 
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jo  northwards,  at  every  langc  the  vege- 

table group,  both  by  addition   and   by  tubtn 
In  the   thicket!  to  the  west   of  tl 

apricot,  citron,  peach,  and  walnut.  In  ihf 
same  latitude  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  wc  find 
the  dwarf  palm,  the  c) ;  •  ork- 

tl range  and   I. -1111111  trees   perfonM   tbi 

with  their  blossoms  j  the  myrtle  and  pomegranate 
grow  wilil  among  the  rmkv  We  cross  tin-  Alps, 
and  we  find  tin-  vegetation  which  bel  >i  then) 

Europe,  lit'  which  England  affords  an  instance.     The 

the   beech,   ami   the   elm,   an-   n 
Britain  ;  the  elm-tree  aeen   in  Scotland,  nnd  in  the 
north  "i   l in-!  mil,  1-  the  wych  elm.     A»  we  b 
still  fur)  north,  ti  again  ch 

their  character,     In  the   northern   province*  (if  the 
an    empire    are    found    forests    of    the    various 
ies  ol'  tir-  ;    the    Scotch    nnd   spruce-fir,  and    the 
larch.     In  the  Orkney  (slandi  no  tire  is  found   hut 

the  ha/el,  which  occurs  again  oil   the  northern  shores 

of  the  Bultic.  As  we  proceed  into  colder  regiona, 
we  still  find  species  which  appear  to  have  been  I 
for  these  situations.  The  hoary,  or  cold  alder,  makes 
its  appearaui  •  north  of  Stockholm  ;  the  sycamore  and 
mountain-ash  accompany  us  to  the  head  of  the  (lull' 
of  Bothnia  ;  and  as  we  leave  this  and  traverse  the 
Dophrian  range,  we  pass  in  succession  the  boundary- 

ol  the  spruce-fir,  the  Scotch- fir,  and  those  minute 
shrubs  which  botanist-  distinguish  as  the  dwarf-birch 
and  dwarf -willow.  Here,  near  to,  or  within  the  arctic 
circle,  we  yet  find  wild  flowers  of  great  beauty, — the 

reuiii,  the  yellow  and  white  water-lily,  and  the 
European  globe-flower.  And  when  these  tail  us,  the 
reindeer-moss  still  makes  the  country  habitable  for 
animals  and  man. 

Wo  have  thus  a  variety  in  the  laws  of  vegetable 
Organization,  remarkably  adapted  to  the  variety  of 
climates  ;  and  by  this  adaptation  the  globe  is  clothed 
with  vegetation,  and  peopled  with  animals  from  pole 
to  poll-,  —while  without  such  an  adaptation,  vegetable 
and  animal  life  must  have  been  confined  almost,  or 
entirely,  to  some  narrow  zone  on  the  earth's  -in. 
We  conceive  that  we  see  here  the  evidence  of  a  wise 
nnd  benevolent  intention,  overcoming  the  varying 
difficulties,  or  employing  the  varying  resources,  of  the 
dements,  with  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  contri- 
vance, a  constant  tendency  to  diffuse  life  and  well- 
being. 

****** 

One  of  the  great  uses  to  which   the  vegetable  wealth 
of  the  earth  is  applied   is  the  support  of  man,  whom 
it  provides  with  food  and  clothing  j  and  the  adapta 
tion  of  tribes  of  indigenous  vegetables  to  every  climate. 

ha-,  we  cannot  but  believe,  a  reference  to  the  inten- 
tion that  the  human  race  should  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  globe.  Hut  this  end  is  not  answered  by  Indi- 
genous vegetables  alone;  and  in  the  variety  of  | 
tallies  capable  of  being  cultivated  with  advantage  in 
Various  countries,  we  conceive  that  we  find  evidence 
of  an  additional  adaptation  of  the  scheme  of  organic 
life  to  the  system  of  the  elements. 

The  cultivated  vegetables  which  form  the  neces- 
saries or  luxuries  of  human  life,  are  each  confined 
within  limits,  narrow,  when  compared  with  the  whole 
ice  of  the  earth,  yet  almost  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  capable  of  being  abundantly  covered 
with  one  kind  or  other  of  these.  When  one  class 
fails,  another  appears  in  its  place.  Thus  corn,  wine, 
ami  oil  have  each  its  boundaries  :  wheat  extends 
through  the  old  continent,  from  England  to  Thibet, 
but  it  stops  soon  in  going  northwards,  and  is  not 
found  to  succeed  in  tie'  west  of  Scotland  ;  nor  does 
it  thrive  better  in  the  torrid  zone  than   in  the  polar 


is.      Within  the  tropi,  ,  wheat,  barley,   and  oats 

BJV  BOt  1  iilfuatiil,    except    111    Mtu  .ably 

above  the  level  of  the  tea  ;  the  in 
count 

ue  succeed-  only  in 
where  llic   aiiie  re  is  between  .'»0  ai. 

In  both  I 
of  this  plant  crane- 

unlr-  or  in  ialanrts.  as  'I 

rilfe.      The  limits    of  tin-  cnltivat;  |  Be  and  of 

e.  sre  parallel  to  thaw  which  b 
the  \in<-  and  corn  in  succession  to  the  north.  I 
north  of  Ituly,  west  of   M1U11,   we  fir-t  matl  »tt 

cultivation  ids  overall  the  soul 

p'""t  oi   A  the  land  can  be  at   , 

covered  with  water.      In   great  part  of  Afrn 
Of  the  principal  kinds  of  grain. 

is  cultivated  to  latitude   40*  hi  the  new 
world,   but  rxt  him,   in  latitude   i'l',  111 

the  old.      ThaSOgU  the  mulberry, 

the  betel-nut,   t 

labours  of  tin-   cultivator   ill    India   and   China)   and 
several  qf  1  1    transferred,   with 

1  and  the  West  Indies.     In  ■ 

number  of  inhabitants  Bud 
abundant  nourishment   on  a  narrow  space  cultiv 
with  plantain,  cassava,  yams,  and  maize.     The  culti- 

1  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  begins  in  the  Man 
and  extends  through   tl.  the   sago 

grown  in  the  Moluccas,  the  cabbage-tree  in  the  IVlew 
Islands. 

In  this  manner  the  various  tril>es  of  men  are  pro- 
ud d  with  vegetable  food.  Some,  however,  live  on 
their  cattle,  and  thus  make  the  produce  of  the  earth 
only  mediately  subservient  to  their  wants.  Thus  the 
Tartar  tribes  depend  on  their  flocks  and  herds  tor 
food  :  the  taste  for  the  flesh  of  the  h 
belong  to  the  Mongols,  Finns,  and  other  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Scythians  :  the  locust-eaters  an-  found 
now,  as  formerly,  in  Africa. 

Many  of  these   differences   depend   upon   custom, 
soil,  and  other  it   many  are  connected  with 

climate  ;    and  the  variety  of  the  resources  which  man 
thus   1  arises    from    the   variety  of  constitu- 

tion belonging  to  cultivable  vegetables,  through  which 
one  is  fitted   to  one  range  of  climate,  and  Booth- 
another.      We  conceive    that   this  variety  am 
sion    of    fitness    for     cultivation     shows     undoubted 
marks  of  a  most  foreseeing  and  benevolent  design  in 
the  Creator  of  man  and  of  the  world. 

[W  iikweil's  BriJgtvattr  Trtmtitt.] 


A  MA*  who  thinks  he  is  guarding  himself  against  pteju- 
clii'c-  liv  resisting  the  authority  of  oths 

avenue    to   singularity,  vanity,  self-conceit,  obstinacy,  and 
iiianv  other  vices,  all  tsodiag   to  warp  the  judgment,  anil 
prevent  the  natural  operation  of  Ins  faculties.     We  an 
I.  satisfied  with  our  own  opinions,  whatever  we 
pretend,  till  they  are  ratified  sod  confirmed  b>  -utTr 
the  rest  of  mankind.     We  dispute  and  wrangle  for  1 
we  endeavour  t.>  get  men  to  come  to  us  when  «o  do  not  go 
to  them. — Sin  JOSHUA  Rbvnol»s. 


Wi    must   first   resolve  to  be  innocent,  then  study   to  be 
amiable. — Archbishop  Shocks. 


1  tsaohai  religion  without  exemplifying  it,  loses  the 
advantage  of  its  best  argument. Gilpi  n. 


Tan  »ho  use  the  blessings  of  this  life  faithfully  for  the 
I,  will,  her  rding  as  llebii 

I  promised,  enter  into  his  v*hops. 
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NOTES  ON  FOREST  TREES.  No.  II. 


Tiik  Asn,  (Frasinus  excelstor.) 

Or  tin-  Ash  there  arc  no  let*  than  fourteen  species; 
that   to  which  we   have   now  to  allude,  the   Fraxinus 
excelsior,  is  the  well  known  common  ash,  a  native  of 
the  British  islands.     Among  the  trees  of  the   British 
forests,  the  ash  stands  next  to  the  oak  for  general 
usefulness;  it  appears  to  have  been  in   high   favour 
with  Ew  hn,  whose  excellent  work  is  well  known  :  he 
says.  '    It  serves  the  soldier,  the  carpenter,  the  wheel- 
wright!   cartwright,    cooper,    turner,    and    thatcber. 
Nothing  like  it  for  our  garden  palisade,  hedges,  hop- 
yards'  poles  and  spars,  fcc. :  in  sum,  the  husbandman 
cannot  be  without  the  ash  for  his  carts,  ladders,   and 
other  tackling;  from  the  pike,  spear,  and  bow,  to  the 
plough,  in  peace  and  war,  it  i-  a  wood  in  the  bi 
request      Lastly,  the  white   and  rotten   dottard   pari 
composes    a  ground   for   our   gallants'   surrl  ; 
and  the  truncheons  make  the  third  sort  of  the    most 
oid  it  is  (of  all  other)   the   swc<-tc.-t  of 
our  forest  fuelling,   and  the   fittest   for   ladies'  cham- 
bers." 

The   valuable  qualities  of    the  timber   of  the   a-h 
COntSst    in    it*    great    toughness   and    elasticity.       It 
thrives  tolerably  well  in  all    soils,   if  we  except    I 
bottoms,    and    PMSSy    and     gravelly    earth.       When 
growing  near  a  running  stream,  its  lnng>fihrou- 
ilelight  in  |  nnder  the  water,  but  they  avoid 

int  water  of  all  kinds.    In  addition  to  its  n 
properties,  it  j>o«sesse8  others  that  render  it  a  favourite 
with  the  landscape  gstdcnsr,  on  account  of  it-  light 
and  elegant  form,  when  properly  disposed,  breaking 
the  moo.  itline  oi    forest  scenery i   it  has, 

however,   one    disadv  antage,—  its    leaves   make    their 
•r    in  the  spring,   and  from  their  tender 
structure  uresoon  stripped  by  the  brasses  of  autumn  : 
on  this  account,  when   planted    near  gravel  wall. 
on  a  smooth  lawn,  they  give  a   gi  1   trouble- 

some labour  to  the  : 

A»h  i-  not   partimlarfy  mtked  for  reaching  u 


givat  sue,  or  for  retainiug  its  beauty  in  old  age  ;  but 
tin-  rule  i>  not  without  «8.     At    l-'.arlsmill, 

near  Tarnawa  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
in  Morayshire,  is  an  A-h  which  measures  above  seven- 
tei -n  feet  in  girth  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  hut 
it  spreads  out  so  much  below,  that  its  measurement 
would  be  much  greater  it  taken  lower  down.  There 
is  a  small  hole  at  the  root  of  it,  large  enough  to 
admit  one  man  at  a  time,  and  on  creeping  into  it  the 
Cavity  is  found  to  be  so  great,  as  to  allow  time  people 
to  stand  upright  in  it  at  the  same  time;  and  until  au 
accident  happened  to  the  head  of  this  venerable  tree 
in  July  1SJI,  its  beautiful  appearance  was  equal  to 
its  age. 

There  |a  a  well-known  tree  much  grown  in  orna- 
mental shrubberies,  which  somewhat  resembles  tin- 
Ash,  and  bat  obtained  the  name  of  the  Mountain 
Ash.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  as  the  roan-tree ;  it 
was  formerly,  and  is  at  present,  in  some  part  of  the 
Highlands,  supposed  to  possess  wonderful  power 
over  the  operations  of  witchcraft  and  magic  :  for  this 
purpose  a  branch  of  the  tree  is  hung  over  the  door- 
way of  buildings  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  danger 
of  the  influence  of  these  imaginary  powers. 
tree  is  noted  for  the  beautiful  colour  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  bunches  of  rich  coral-coloured  berries  with 
which  it  is  adorned  in  the  autumn  and  winter;  it  is 
not,  however,  a  true  Ash,  but  is  more  allied  to  the 
service-tree;  its  botanical  name  is  I'yrus  wuxperia. 

The  propagation  of  the  Ash  is  recommended  to  lie 
by  means  of  seed,  which  is  to  be  gathered,  in  fine 
dry  weather,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  from 
the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous  trees;  the  seed  is  to 
el'ully  dried  in  au  airy  loft.  When  quite  dry,  ge- 
nerally in  three  or  four  weeks'  time,  mix  it  with  loose 
sandy  earth,  and  keep  it  dry  until  the  spring,  when  it 
ought  to  be  sown,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  on 
well  prepared,  fresh  mellow  soil,  on  beds  three  and  a 
half  feet  broad,  with  alleys  of  eighteen  inches  between 
the  beds,  and  covered  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 
The  seed  will  not  appear  above  ground  until  the 
cssdiafl  spring,  but  the  ground  must  nevertheless  be 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Ill  this  bed  the  young  plants  are  to  remain  for  one 
year,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  are  to  be  carefully 
transplanted  into  another  bed,  prepared  as  in  the  first 
Instance;  the  downright  taproots  are  to  be  cut  OB*, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  drills  about  twenty  inches 
asunder,  and  at  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other. 


•V  MttU    AND    LtAf   Of   Tei 


In  this  nursery  they  are  to  remain  tu 
they  are,  in  October,  to  be  again  removed  to   another 
situation;  and,  alter  being  carefully  pruned,  placed  in 

about  three  feel  and  a  half  asund<  r,  and  t 
or  sixteen  inches  from  each  other.     Here  they  remain 
three    years,   at    the  end  of  which    time   they  will,   in 
ordinary  I  '"'  eight  l,tt  w'g»i  il,ul 

fit  for  extensive  plant 

\eh  can  also  be  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
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tin^s;  but  tin-  trees  produced  by  thin  method  are 
neither  to  profitable  nor  handsome  as  those  from 
seedlings. 

mud  A$h  is,  in  some  places,  in  gn  at  rrqami  for 
arbours, walking-sticks,  &c.j  it  is  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  young  plants  nearly  to  the  ground,  which 
soon  throw  oil  numerous  shoot*  m  all  directions j 
these  go  by  the  name  of  "  ground  ash." 


I  havs  heard  a   story  of  a  general  officer  in  our  sm»-o 
which  pleased  mo  much.    On  receiving  ■  challenge,  bs 
wenl  to  tin'  challenger,  and  told  him,  lie  supposed  lbs* 
•ere  to  tight  on  c<|ual  terms ;  "  bul  as  things  no*  -t  ind, 
said  lie,  "  the  terms  are  very  unequal  i  I  have  s  wife  and  the 
children,  who  huvo  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  my  appoint- 
menu;  you  have  a  cousiderablo  fortune,  and  no  family: — 
to  place  us,  therefore,  on  an  equality,  I  desire  yon  will  jr0 
mill  mo  to    i  ronvevaneer,  and  settle  upon  my   wifi 
children,  it'  I  should  fall,  the  value  of  my  appoints 
When  you  have  signed  such  a  conveyanos,  it  you 
upon  i£  I  will  then  fight  you."    The  deliberata  manner  in 
whioh  tin- General  said  tins,  and  the  apparent  iaatica  of  the 
raquia  lo   In-,   antagonist    reflect   a   little,  on   the 

idea  of  leaving  a  wife  and  Ave  children  to  beggary;  and  as 
the  affair  could  nol  well  stand  reflection,  it  went  off. — 
Gilpin. 


ito  is  told  of  Dr.  Isaac  Harrow,  which  shows  not 
only  Ins  intrepidity,  out  an  uncommon  goodness  of  ilispo. 
;,  iii  circumstances  when'  an  ordinary  share  of  it 
would  have  beon  probably  extinguished.  Being  on  aiisit 
at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the  country,  and  walking  in  the 
garden  before  day,  (for  ho  slept  little,  and  was  a  very  early 
i  a  fierce  mastiff,  that  used  to  bo  chained  up  all  day 
and  let  loose  at  nighl  for  the  security  of  the  house,  per- 
ceiving a  stranger  in  the  garden  at  an  unusual  time,  set 
upon  him  with  greal  fury.  The  Doctor  caught  him  by  the 
throat,  grappled  with  him,  and,  throwing  him  down,  lav 
upon  him  Once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him:  but  he  altered 
his  resolution,  on  recollecting  thai  this  would  be  unjust, 
the  dog  did  only  his  duty,  and  he  himself  was  in 
fault,  for  rambling  out  of  his  room  at  an  unseasonable  hour 
At  length  he  called  out  so  loud,  that    he  was  heard  by  some 

of  the  family,  who  came  presently  out,  and  freed  thi 

tor  nnd  the  dog  from  the  danger  they  both  hail  been  in. 

III  1LMBRS. 


Wk  pernaps  never  err  more  widely  than  when  wr  attempt 
timule  the  extent  of  another's  feeling. — R 

In  Jamaica,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  the  fire-Mies  are 
enmg  in  great  abundance.  When  thai 
on  the  ground  the  bull-frog  greedily  devour,  them, 
which  seems  to  have  given  origin  lo  a  curious,  though  verj 
cruel,  method  of  destroying  these  animals: — if  red-hot 
pie.  01  of  charcoal  he  thrown  towards  tleui  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  they  leap  at  then',  and  hastily  swallow 
them,  mistaking  them  for  fire-Hies,  and  are  burnt  to  death. 
Darwin 


Tiik  ship  in  winch  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  took  his  \ 
between  Leghorn  and  Smyrna,  waa  attacked  by  an  Alge- 
riue  pirate,  winch  after  a  stout  resistance,  they  compelled 
to  sheer  off,  Harrow  keeping  his  post  at  the  gun  assigned 
him  lo  the  last.  And  when  Dr.  Pope,  in  their  conversa- 
tion, a-ke  1  him,  "  Why  In-  did  not  go  down  into  the  bold, 
and  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  to  thus,,  to  whom  it  did 
ig?"  he  replied,  ••  Ii  concerned  no  man  more  than 
tin  self;  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  life  than  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  those  merciless  infidels."—  Chalmers. 


Thkrk  is  some  help  for  all  the  defects  of  fortune,  for  if  a 
man  cannot  attain  to  the  length  of  his  wishes,  he  may  have 
hit  remedy  bj  cutting  of  them  shorter. — Cowley, 


Tiik  monotony  if  a  country  life  is  detlgntfu.,  if  that  can 
be  called  monotony  which,  although  each  day's  arrange- 
ment in  i>  be  the  same,  presents  a  continued  variet)  of 
minor  incidents,  springing  out  of  the  general  order  of 
tilings. Parson's  Daughter 


I  III'.  CATABACT  OF  LODOtE. 


I  hi  r..lln»tni  mbsuUi  po—  was  urtttw  by  Rnssst  ten m»v.  Eas-. 
ihe  pincni  IW.  Uurcau.  Lodof*  is  s  ccWbralsd  »*uhu)II  oa 
lbs  bantu  of  Dsrwcnt  Water,  m  CambtrUad. 

How  noes  tmc  Watkb  comk  now*  at  Ixinoat  • 
1 1  m  r.  it  comas  sparkling, 

■  looking  ami  frothing, 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 

Now  sinking  and  ragbag, 
As  if  a  war  waging, 
Its  caverns  and  rucks  among 

g  and  leaping, 

Sillki: 

Swelling  and  rliK 

Boo  waring  and  springing, 

ind  wliiskii 
Spouting  and  friskin.- 
lag  and  twisting 

Around  and  around. 
Colli 

V  nil  endless  rebound  ; 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in; 
( 'onfoiuidiiig,  astounding, 
Pi/ring  and  deafening  the  ear  with  ils  sound. 

■  ding  and  «|>e«>ding, 
And  (.hocking  and  rocking, 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreading, 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  whitening  and  brightening, 
And  quivering  and  shiwring, 
And  hilling  and  splitting, 
And  shining  nnd  twining, 
And  rattling  and  battling, 
And  slinking  and  quaking, 
And  iMHiring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  growing, 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  hurrying  and  skurryiug, 
And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  foaming  and  roam 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving. 
And  thundering  anil  floundering. 

And  failing  and  crawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  anil  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkl. 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling, 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shat: 

And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and  beaming. 

And  rushing  and  tlushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slappil 
And  Curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 

Retreating  and  heating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 

ing  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glnneing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  tunnoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  thumping  and  flumping  and  humping  and  jumping. 
And  dashing  and  Hashing  anil  splashing  uud  clashing; 

And  so  never  ending,  hut  always  descending, 

Bounds  and  motions  tor  ever  and  ever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  .ill  o 'or,  with  a  mighty  uproar, — 
liis  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodorc. 


God  is  too  great  to  be  withstood,  too  just  to  do  wrong,  too 
good  to  delight  in  any  man's  misery.  We  ought,  therefore 
quietly  to  submit  to  his  dispensations  as  the  very  best— 
Bishop  Wilson. 
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THE  RAT-IIARE. 
Tims  animal  is  gifted  by  its    Creator  with    a   very 
singular  instinct,  on  account  of  which  it  ought  i 
tii  Ik'  called  the  kay-makrr,  since   man  may  or  might 
have  learned   that  part  of  the   business   of  the 
cultnriit,  which  consists  in  providing  n  itoreof  winter 
provender  For  hi*  entile,  from  this  Industrious  animal, 
-sur   l'.illas  was  the   first   who  described   the 
<ju.ulni|K(l  ixiTiiv  -markahle  function,  ami 

gave  an  account  of  it.     The  Tungusians,  who  inhnhit 
the  country  beyond  the  hike  of  Baikal,  call  it 
which  has  been  adopted  a*  its  trivial  name. 

These  animals  make  their  abode  between  the  r 
and  during  the  Summer  employ  themselves  in  making 
hay  for  a  Winter  store.     Inhabiting  the  most  northern 
ittUriftl  of  the  old  world,  the  chain  of  Altaic  Moun- 
.  extending  from  Siberia,  to  the  ooafia 

and  Kamtschatka,  they  never  appear  in  the  plains, 
or  in  places  exposed  to  observation  ;  but  al 
the  rudest  and  most  elevated  spots,  and  often  the 
centre  of  the  most  gloomy,  and  at  the  same  time 
humid  forests,  where  the  herbage  is  fresh  and 
abundant.  They  generally  hollow  out  their  barrow*, 
between  the  stones,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
and  sometimes  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Sometimes 
Xhey  live  iii  solitude,  and  sometimes  in  small  soci 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mountains  they  in- 
habit. 

AbOut  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Aug' 
little  animals  collect,  with  admirable  precaution,  their 
Winter*!  provender,  which  is  formed  of  select  herbs, 
which  they  bring  near  their  habitation,  and  spread 
out  to  dry  like  hay.  In  September  they  form  heaps 
or  stacks  of  the  fodder  they  have  collected  under  the 
rocks,  or  in  other  places  sheltered  from  the  rain  or 
snow.  Where  many  of  them  have  laboured  together, 
their  stacks  are  sometimes  as  high  as  n  man,  and 
more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter.  A  subterranean 
gallery  leads  from  the  burrow,  below  the  mi 
hay,  so  that  neither  frost  nor  snow  can  intercept 
their  communication  with  it.  Pallas  had  the  patience 
to  examine  their  provision  of  hay  piece  by  piece, 
found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  choicest  grasses,  and 
the  sweetest  herbs,  all  cut  when  most  vigorous,  and 
dried  so  slowly  as  to  form  a  green  and  succulent 
fodder;  he  found  in  it  scarcely  any  cars,  or  blossoms, 
or  hard  and  woody  stems,  but  some  mixture  of  bitter 
herbs,  probably  useful  to  render  the  rest  more  whole- 
some. 

These  stacks  of  excellent  forage  ore  sought  out  by 
-  ible-hunters  to  feed  their  harassed  horses;  and 
the  (Jakutes)  natives  of  that  part  of  Siberia,  pilfer 
■  them,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
cattle.  Instead  of  imitating  the  industry  and  fore- 
sight of  the  Pika,  they  rob  it  of  its  means  of  support, 
and  so  devote  the  animals  that  set  them  so  good  an 
example  to  famine  and  death.  How  much  ! 
would  it  be,  if,  instead  of  robbing  and  starving  these 
interesting  animals,  they  learned  from  them  to  pro- 
vide in  the  proper  season  a  supply  of  hay  for  the 
winter  provender  of  their  hot 

(Ki«nv:i  Bridftvattr  Trntiu.] 


A    MONKISH    DISTK  tt. 

If  tlmu  w  ndiest  to  be  wise. 
Keep  the»e  word*  bef 

i>'*t, — and  how, — beware ' 

noni, — to  whom, — when, — and  where. 


Practical  Christianity  may  be  comprised  in  thc«e  word*, 
— <]•  rnincnt.  ami  benevolence. — PaI 

Wi  shall  always  And  mercy  behind  a  cloud  if  wc  1 
it. — Han.nah  Mont. 


THE  DEAD  SKA,  OR  THE  LAKE 
ASPHALTITKS. 

The    Dead    Sea     is    the    name    given    in    the    ' 

"ires  to   the  celebrated    salt-lake    upon    tli 
of  Sodom    and    Gomorrah,  and    the  other  "  tit 
the  plain,'  which  were  destroyed  by  fin 
The  Greeks  called    it   the  Lake  Asphalt 
quantity  of  pitch  which  is  found  floating  ou  i'' 
The  Arabs  give  it  the  name  of  tl 
from  sixty  t  i  sen  uty  miles  in  length,  and 
•  i   twenty   in   breadth,    curved 
placed  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  whii  h 
extremely  bold  and  ml  protect  it  from 

wind  so  perfectly,  that  the  lake  itself  is  as  b 
if  it  were  a  sea  of  lead. 

Most  of  the  mysterious  attributes  of  tin- 
have  vanished  before  the  light  of  modem  science,    It 
was  believed   that  it  was   Impossible  for  a  bod 
sink    in   it,  that    fishes    could  not   livi    in    it 
that   birds  were   unable   to  fly  across  it,  and    tl 
they  attempted  to  do  so,  they  fell  down  instantly  dead. 

The  poisonous  nature  ol  its  waters,  or  of  the  va| 
which  arise  from  its  surface,  have  been  fully  disprov  od. 
The  water  is  very  Strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and 
consequently  extremely  buoyant.     A  traveller  to 
Holy  Land,  speaking  of  it< 
bathed    in    it,    says  he    described    the    sem 
extraordinary,  and    more  like  lying  on  a  feather 
than  floating  on  water.    On  the  other  hand,  he  found 
the  great  e  I  e  in  attempting  to  move  tin 

it  ;    it  caused  1  irt  immensely.      A  ; 

of    stick  put   into   it    required  a  good    deal   of  pi 
sure   to    make  it  sink,   and  when    let  go,   bou 
out  again  like  a  blown  bladder.    The  water  was  clear, 
and  of  a  yellowish   tinge,    which   might   h 
from  the  stones  at  the  bottom,  or  from  a  hazy  at 
sphere  ;   there  were  green  shrubs  down  to  the  wal 
edge  at  one  place,  and  nothing  to  give  an  idea  of  any 
thing  blasting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
idea  that  no  fish  or  other  animal   could  exi-;  in 
waters   has   been    refuted   by   recent    travellers,    and 
specimens  of  shells  have  been  brought  to  England. 

The  pitch   that  floats  on   the   surface  of  the  water 
affords  the  means,  of  subsistence  to  a  cot 
number  of  Arabs,   who  dispose  of  it   to  the 
Egypt,  and  receive   in  return  scanty  rations  of  food, 
and  a  few  presents,  in  the  shape  of  trinkets  or  trifling 
articles  of  dress.     The  Arabs  also  furnish  them 
with  salt,  which  they  prepare  from  the  waters  of  the 
lake,    by  digging    pits  about    the   shore,   filling    them 
with  water,  and  leaving  it  to  be  crystallized  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

In  ancient  times   bitumen,   (pitch,)  which    is 
dueil  from  this  lake,  wi  by  the  Egyptians  in 

embalming  their  dead.     It  is   said   by  Joseplms,   the 
Jewish    historian,    to    have    risen    to    the   surl'a 

IS  as  big  as  the  body  of  an  ox.  Dr.  Shaw,  in 
his  Travels,  informs  us,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the 
natives  assure  him  that  it  rises  in  large  hemispherical 
S,  which,  when  they  come  to  the  surface,  burst 
with  a  loud  explosion*  This,  he  says,  only  happen! 
near  the  shore,  for  in  greater  depths  the  eruptions 
are  supposed  to  discover  then. selves  in  columi 
smoke,  such  ns  are  now  and  then  seen  to  rise  from 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  bitumen  only  dilfers 
from  our  common  black  pitch,  by  poeeeai 
phurous  and  foetid  smell  when  rubbed  or  burnt 

Many  old   travellers  have  reported,  that  at  times 
the  rums  of  towns  arc  to  be  Been  beneath  t; 
of  the  waters,  but  no  a  I   can  be  relied  on 

i  rtained    the    fact.      Philosophers   were  for 
some  tone  unable  to  account  for  the  fact,   thai 
h  constantly  receiving  the  w: 


Till' 
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ol'  the  river  Jordan  and  of  gome  other  smaller  -ii 
«till  remuini  at  the  Mine  bei  ;hl  .   but 
lationa  have  been   made   -  ince   that   i 
proved,  1 1 1 ; i r  the  evaporation  thi 
the  lurface  of  10  larg     ■  body  of  water,  ia  m/li 
to  ai  count  for  the  circun 
Ifui  h  yet  rema        to  b 

history  of  tin-  intercatin  ;  lake  ,  but  the 
me   dungcr  attending   uuy   reaearchea   in   theae 
iin  account  of  the  conataut  hostile  d<  raon- 
on    the    part   of  th  .  baa  de- 

terred travellers  from  visiting  its  n  ood. 

Hue  \\  ilson,  in  in-  Tra"t .  I   in  the  Holy  Land,  says, — 

To  I 
mill  iii  solution  than  common  - 

of  tlio  l>i i ii i in- ii .  which  tra   wl  1  at  J  a.  anil 

lined  by  some  pi  I  the  woar- 

i   litis  substance  Mrvat  as  an  antid  t  the 

ie.     Travellers  should  bo  on  their  guard,  a     llieru  aro 
ii;  lake  that  it  is  dangerous  !•!  approach. 

The  apple-  of  Sodom,  fair  without  and  hitter  within, 
imsidored  as   fabulous,  hut  Chateaubriand,   the 
Ii  traveller,  p  red  a  kind 

of  fruit  answering  the  description  :   he  says, — 

.  two  or  three  leagues  from  tho  mouth  of  the 

It-  fruit   i-   exactl)  like  tli.it  nl"  the  Egyptian 
i,  both  in  si/e  and  colour :  before  u  i  Sited 

I  corrosive  and  ■ :  when  dried,  it   yi 

Uuckish  seed  that  may  bo  compared  lo  ashen. 


raa  woodpkcebr. 

Win  i.k  iii  the  Great  Pino  Forest  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
I  have  repeatedly  spoken,  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  dif- 
ferently this  bird  wi uked  on  the  bark  of  different  trees  when 
searching  for  its  food.     On  the  hem  look  and  spruce, 

if  which  the  bark   is  difficult  to  bo  detached,  it 

I  the  bill  sideways,  bitting  the  bark  in  an  oblique  direc- 

iding  in  close  parallel  that  when, 

a  while,  a  piece  of  the  bai  k  tied   and   b 

le-stroke,  the  surface  of  the  trunk  app 

•I)    grooved    by   a   carpenter    using   a  gouge.     In    this 

lor  the  pilcated   Woodpecker  often,  uotry, 

is  the  entire  trunks  of  the   largest   trees.     On   the 

.  when  it  attacked  ain  other  soi  I  of  timber,  it  pelted  at 

ark  in   a   straightforward   manner,   di  i  large 

few  strokes,  and   leaving    the  trunk   smooth,   no 

.  having  boon  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  bill.     This  bird, 

in  very  singular  and  astonishing 

ir.      While    in    Louisiana,   I    hare   several  tunes 

up  in  one  occupied  in  searching  for  food  on  the  rotten 

tump  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 

it  so  near  the  tree  as  almost  to  touch  it,  I 

rap  and   suddenly  struck   the  stump  as   if 

the  intention  of  securing  the  hiid,  on  which  the  latter 

nee  of  mind,  and 

i  1  us  if  dead.     On  such  i  if  not 

.  I    Hies   off  with 

irprised  while  l'. 

on  a  tree,  lhe\  now  and  then  attempt  to  Bavo  themselves  by 

turning  round  the  trunk  or  brunches,  and  do  not  llv  away, 

persons  be  present,  well  knowing, it  would 

that   Hung   is   not   always  a  sure  means  |.     It 

wounded  without  falling,  it  mounts  at  once  to  the  highest 

where  it  squats  and  remains  m  silence.    It 

\  difficult  to   kill    it,   and   -  i   shot 

I,   it  clings   so   firmly  to  the  bark  that   it   may  remain 

hanging    for    hours.      When    winged  and  to  the 

ground,  it  cries  loudly  on  the  approach  of  its  enemy,  and 

scape  hi  every  means  in  it  iften  inllict- 

rng  a  severe  wound   if  incautiously  .seized. Audubon's 

Ornithological  Biography. 


relaxation   is  necessan    lo   people  of  every  dep 
the  Heal  that  thinks,  and  the  hand  that  labours,  must  have 

little  lime    to   recruit  their  diminished   powers. — 
Gam. 


'111!  IIINDOS1 

II. 
s  an  am. 

will 

ty. 
I  was  a  novice,   (*u.  t  to  the  AbU.i 

i  bed, 

id  every  thought  wlisi. 
•irucuoos.  daily  repealed  to  ute  by 

'">  "  'strain  in)  brcitliilig 

as    lo:  | 

thus   rout  inning   nil  -.. 

fuse   |  n   all   parts 

i  lln|  I  ,aw 

in"  the  full   ii  ,\i 

auolli 

plunged  into  thick  daikucss.  II)  spiritual 
often  predi 

quite  delighted  with   in 

when  !  related   to  him   what  I  I. 

set  me  -nuie  new  tasks,  equally  difficult,  t.i  1 

had  been  cinplovi-d  in,  and  told  me  that  I: 
distant,  when  I  should  find  still  more  si. 
from    i  W.-.n ied   out    at   length   with   I 

I   gave  them   up,  fearing  they  would 

gather  discompose  my  brain;  and  I  again  betook  m)s 

my  old  occupation  of  a  labour. 

The   Yoyce  is  u  devotee  of  un  inferior  order  to  the 
Smuauii   in  fact,  he  ia   a  voluntary  penitent,  who 
uitus,  by  the  severest  mortifications  and 
reaching  the  condition  of  the   Sank  pre- 

tenders of  this  sect  are  numerous,  and  highly  vene- 
rated by  the  lower  onlei  the  Hindoo'.  As- 
piring  to  the  honour*  of  the  more  dVvoat  Sun, 
they  endeavour  to  rival  him  In  the  severity  of  their 
voluntary  tortures,  and  the  varieties  of  their  dread- 
ful penan,  ul,  however,  of  repairing  to  the 
tie -eits,  tiny  re-ort  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  crowded 
cities  and  villages,  where  their  sell-imposed  inflictions 
i  -by,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
galling  enthusiasts  who  throng  to  witness  their  extra- 
ordinary power  of  bodily  endurance,  as  miracles  of 
ion. 

The  Yogee  goes  entirely  naked,  affecting  to  scorn 
everything  that  eun  impart  ease  to  the  vile  crust  of 
clay  which    imprisons  his  aspiring  spirit.      Yet  the 

is  frequently  a  monster  of  cruel i . 
•nd  ln-i.      I  shall  now  detail  a  few  of  those  peuances, 
to  which  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness,  during  a  i 
(knee  of  Mime  years  in  India. 

I  nee  saw  an  exhibition  of  Hindoo  sanctity  in  a 
native  bazaar,  that  will  serve  to  give  a  very  just 
idea  of  the  preposterous  folly  which  frequently  ac- 
orn,panics  heathen  devotion.  It  being  reported  that 
a  F.ikccr  was  about  to  perform  some  voluntary 
penance,  hundreds  of  persons  crowded  to  witness  this 
act  of  homage,  and  I   among  the  number.      My  ; 

.  though  evidently  not  greeted  by  the  residents 
of  the  neighbourhood,  nor  by  the  crowd  generally,  yet 
did  not  appear  to  excite  much  .as  they 

no  doubt   imagined  it  would  afford  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  what  severe  tortures  a  worahi] 
of  their  idols  would  undergo. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  bazaar,  the  persons  assembled 
were  so  numerous,  that  my  hamauls  t  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  through  the  crowd.  They  however, 
with  some   difficulty,  reached  a  less-crowded  part  of 

•    DmeHptiam   tf   tht  Character,  Manners,  and  Custom  of  tkt 
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the  bazaar,  ■Imh  I  alighted  from  my  palenkcen.  ami 
direct  .vard*  the  obj«at  g/  40   much 

public  e\  I  upon  a  •mall  »•  ]»>t.  a 

„..,•  •„.■  ...  imary  level  of  ihe  street, 
accompanied  only  by  a  lea%*<aog,  which  occasionally 
licked  In-  f. .  t.  He  stood  upright  before  the  crowd, 
:itom»*  began  to  roll,  horns  to  bray,  anil  cym- 
bal* to  cla-h.  with  a  din  that  almost  cracked  the 
nerves  of  my  car*.  For  some  minutes  the  1'akccr 
stood  unmoved,  gazing  towards  heaven,  U  if  in  t 
state  of  intense  devotional  abstraction. 

The  music  continued  lor  some  time,  the  devotee 
remaining  all  the  while  perfectly  still,  but  was  at 
length  lOWed  by  a  sudden  burst  of  the  instruments, 
which  poured  forth  their  wild  clangor  with  deafening 
energy.  When  the  din  sub-ided.  the  thin  cadaverous 
object  of  my  tllllfitj  lilted  his  hand-  a  moment 
towards  the  sky,  and  mutt. -red  n  mantra,  or  prayer, 
as  he  would  have  it  supposed, — then  turning  towards 
the  crowd,  spread  open  both  his  withered  palm-. 
His  action  was  instantly  understood,  for  numbers  of 
persons  immediately  rushed  forward,  and  placed 
money  upon  them.  Hi-  hand-  were  soon  so  loaded, 
that  the  beggar  viae  obliged  to  east  his  burden  on 
the  ground  ,  this  was  several  times  repeated,  until  he 
had  quite  a  pile  of  money  at  hi-  feet. 

The  in  in  now  retired  to  a  low  »hed  which  had 
been  evidently  erected  for  him  111  a  corner  of  the 
bazaar,  apart  from  the  bouses  composing  the  street, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  handful  of  long  needle- 
flattened  towards  the  point,  and  curved,  something 
like  our  packing-needles,  only  thinner,  and  altogether 
much  more  delicately  ma  le.  Having  era  nined 
needle  separately,  he  rubbed  it  carefully  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  put  into  the  eye  a  I  oarse  cotton  thread. 
He  then  deliberately  throat  the  needles  one  by  one 
through  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  body,  until  it  nearly 
resembled  the  back  of  a  porcupine.  Having  done 
this,  he  danced  about  for  several  minutes  with  such 
frantic  energy,  that  the  perspiration  rolled  from  him 
in  streams.     When  apparently  overcome  by  his 

he   called  for   a  light,   with  which  he  set  fire  to 
the    threads    of  the  trust  through    the  calces 

of  bis  legs;  the  fin-  directly  communicated  with  those 
above,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  his  body 
behind  was  in  a  blaze.  Tin-  continued  bat  for  a 
very  -hurt  interval;  nevertheless,  when  it  subsided, 
his  hick  was  considerably  scorched.  He  now  de- 
liberately took  the  needles  from  his  body,  and  having 
rubbed  his  punctured  fle-h  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  declared 
himself  ready  to  undergo  fresh  tortui 

Upon  this  announcement  the  clamour  of  approba- 
tion was  perfectly  deafening.  Men.  women,  anil 
children,  yelled  with  mad  delight,  to  the  evident 
faction  of  the  devotee,  who  pretended,  nevertheless, 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cheers.  He  affected  to  be 
irbed  for  a  while  in  devout  contemplation,  pre- 
paratory to  another  fatuitous  act  of  idolatrous 
homage.  When  ready  for  the  next  infliction,  he  again 
entered  his  hovel,  and  almost  immediately  returned 
with  two  highly-polished  hooks,  about  the  size  of  a 
large  quill.  Upon  a  certain  signal,  another  Eakeer 
«d  trom  the  hovel,  and,  advancing  slowly  t.i 
where  the  pride  of  his  order  stood,  dexterously  slipped 
the  hooks  under  the  muscles  beneath  his  shoulders. 
Two  thin  but  strong  silken  cord-  were  then  fastened  to 
the  hooks,  through  ring-,  and  these  cords  being  at- 
tached to  a  light  backeryt.  the  attendant  Fakeer 
mounted,  and  was  drawn  round  the  bazaar  by  the 
penitentiary,  um.d  the  s.  reams  and  shouts  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude.     During   this  severe   ordeal,   the 

•    I  In  t.imtom  a  1  «m»ll  drum. 

t  A  hackery  a  •  mmJI  cut  <li*wu  by  uieo. 


man  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  sign  v(  raftering  ;  he 
even  smiled  as  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  met  his  cars, 
and  In-  eyea  gleamed  with  stein  satisfaction.  When 
the  hooka  were  withdrawn  from  hi-  hack  very  little 
blood  followed,  and  he  appeared  scarcely  the  worse 
for  the  agonies  he  must  have  endured. 

The  torture-  to  which  these  l'akeers  voluntarily 
subject  themselves,  are  scarcely  credible.  They  are 
very  commonly  to  he  seen  with  their  arms  raised 
above  their  heads,  quite  withered,  the  nails  growing 
through  the  backs  of  their  hands,  the  fist  bavin 
tnained  clenched  for  years,  the  maimed  devotee  being 
unable  to  bring  his  arm  to  its  natural  position.  In 
consequence  of  the  limb  having  continued  so  long  m 
nn  elevated  position,  the  circulation  ceases  to  pr.> 
and  the  member  no  longer  retains  any  vitality. 

In  the  performance  of  a  sacred  vow,  the  Vogee  will 
sometimes  stand  for  months  together  without  once 
placing  his  body  in  a  recumbent  posture.      Upon  these 

occasions  the  legs  swell  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
become  exceedingly  painful.     When  this  occurs,  the 

penitentiary  places  a  sort  of  tackle   under   his   arms, 
attached  to  the  branch  of  a  tree  under  which  he  per- 
forms  his  penance.      I  have  often  seen   Fakeer*   thus 
harnessed,  undergoing  their  voluntary  penam 
a  while,  they  sleep  and  cat  in  tin-  erect  position. 

A    very    common    act    of   expiation    among   tl 
fanatics  is  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  for  weeks  together 
Upon    the    sun,    until    they  become    blind.      Thl 
often  met  with   their   eye-halls   turned   upwards,    hut 
rolling  in  darkness,  the  lamentable  result  of  tin-  mad 
idolatry. 

I    0  one    of    these    pretenders    to    extl 

sanctity,  in  the  act  of  performing  a  vow  still  more 
ab-urd  than  anything  1  have  mentioned.  He  had 
declared  his  determination!  by  way  of  holy  penance, 
to  proceed  from  Suroor,  a  military  station  io  the 
in,  about  fifty  miles  from  I'oouah,  to  Hurdwar, 
B  sacred  town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  above 
Delhi,  by  measuring  the  whole  distance  with  his 
body.  His  manner  of  proceeding  was  by  throwing 
himself  on  the  ground,  stretching  out  his  arm  as 
far  as  be  could  reach,  and  marking  with  his  middle 
finger  the  extreme  -pot  ;  upon  rising,  he  placed  his 
heel  parallel  with  the  mark,  and  again  prostrating 
himself,  repeated  the  same  action.  It  was  bj 
tedious  pn.ee-s  of  admeasurement  that  he  had  v. 

to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,      1    believe    it   is 

admitted  upon  all  hands  that  these  pec. pie  never  make 
a  vow  which  they  do  not  rigidly  perform  to  the  very 
letter. 

The  last   instance  of  devout  folly  I  shall  mention, 
to  which  I  was  an  eye-witness,  was  one  even  moi 
traordinury  than  any  yet  enumerated.      It  was  that  of 
a  man  who   had  forced  a  hot    iron  through  his  cheek, 
transfixing    the     tongue;     the     heated     rod     passing^ 
through    the   opposite  cheek,  was    (old    riveted, 
to  eflce  tuallv  Secure  it.      When  I  saw  the  man,  he  had 
been  undergoing   this    dreadful    infliction    for    several 
years.      Use,  however,  had  so  reconciled  him  to  such 
an  impediment  to  speech,  that  be  could  man., 
speak    without  much    apparent    difficulty.      Although 
his   articulation   was  indistinct,  he  was   clearly  intelli- 
gible to  those   around  him,  and,  far  from    rcgn 
the  continuance-  of  hi-  penao  I    to  glory 

in  the  distinction  to  which  it  raised  him. 

J.  II.  C 
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I    I       IKOICIIIN,    ISLE    OF    RAA>  A  1 


THE    RUISS    OK    CASTLE    UU0IC1IIN,    ISLE    OT    RAASAT. 


Tin:  Island  of  Raasay  is  one  of  the  small  islets  of 
the  group  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western   Islands   of 
land  ;    it  is    situated   between   the  island  of  Skye 
and  the  mainland  ;  in  length  it  is  about  twelve  miles, 
and  from  two  to  five   in  breadth.     The   curious  ruin 
represented  in  the  engraving  is  on  the  eastern  cout 
of  the   island,  and   presents  ono  of  the  must  remark- 
able  specimens    of   the   strong-holds   of  the   ancient 
chiefs  of  the   Hebrides.     The  view  of  the  mountain- 
scenery   of  Scotland,   from   the   precipitous   rock   on 
which  this  castle   is   situated,   is   splendid   in  the  ex- 
!.      The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  nearly  round, 
and   the   area  on  which  the  building   is  erected  is  not 
than   seventy  feet   square,  and  about  forty  feet 
in  height,  resting,  however,  on  another  rock  of  larger 
Vol.  IX. 


dimensions,  which  is  about  sixty  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  latter  rock  is  of  that  species  call-  d 
pudding-stone,  from  the  various  materials  of  which 
it  is  formed  j  it  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
extremely  bard,  but.  when  cut  and  polished,  prc- 
n  very  be.vutil'ul  and  remarkable  appearance,  contain- 
ing a  rude  resemblance  of  trees  and  mountains.  In 
this  part  of  the   i*le   there   I  .1  rocks  of  the 

lame  kind,  one  of  which',  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  castle,  resembles  an  old  and  ruinous  wall  ;  it 
is  from  five  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  forty  long,  and  in 
many  plai  red  with  ivy. 

The  castle  consists  of  two  -torics,  with  a  kind  of 
attic;  the  rooms  are  very  small,  excepting  one,  which 
i-  ■  upposcd  to  have  been  the  kitchen,  and  two  others, 
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eleven  feet  square  and  as  many  in  height,  which  con- 
tain chimneys.  In  a  small  o|  t  in  the  centre, 
there  was  originally  a  well,  for  tba  supply  of  the 
gam-  |  ng  i-  now  in  a  very 
dilapidated  Mat  ;  itself  having  fallen  in  sonic 
years  back. 

The  last  account  of  its  being  tenanted  it  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth  id,   when  it  i« 

aaid  to  have  been   i  by  John  Garble,  a   pre- 

decessor of  the  present   Laird  of  Raasay.     Ho 
distinguished  as  I  Han  of  uncommon  strength,  and, 
among  other  instances  of  it,   which  ha\e   been  com- 
memorated by  tradition,  il  that  of  his  having  li 
large  round  stone,    still   to   be   MM  in    the   middle  of 
the  island  ;   th  f  which  is  so  great  that  two 

strong  men  can  scarcely  MM  it. 

At  a  short  distance,  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  which  it  is  reported  enormous  human 
bones  are  to  be  f  rery  far  surpassing  is 

those  of  the  present  race  of  mortal-.  The  truth  of 
this  story  .however,  only  re-ts  on  popular  belief. 

The  steep  precipices  with  which  this  little  island  is 
surrounded,  render  the  neighbourhood  of  the  i 
very  dangerous  to  children,  and  to  guard  against 
accidents  of  this  nature,  a  simple  but  necessary  pre- 
caution is  adopted  by  those  inhabitants  who  life  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rocks.  When  the  women 
have  occasion  to  go  from  home  on  their  various  avo- 
cations, they  tether  their  children  like  lam 
heavy  stone,  leaving  them,  of  course,  no  greater  cir- 
cuit than  is  consistent  with  their  safety. 

Large  beds  of  freestone  are  found  m  Raasay,  and 
among  its  natural  c  may  be  noticed  a  petri- 

fying spring.     The  chief  produce  on  which  the  inha- 
bitants depend  for  their  are  black  i 
sheep,  and  goats.     The                    I  abound  with  tish. 


EDUCATION     OF    PIFTKO     BVI.1.1  1  N<  IV 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  young  ones,  which  are  sought 
for  in  the  nests  of  wil  1  birds,  are  taken  w  hen  about  tei 
old,  an'l  br  lug  it  up  by  a  per*  m.who,  by  care  and  all 
soeomplci  docile 

and  obedient.     At   the  expiration  of  about   I 
months,  they  fir  i  whistle,  from  which  time  their 

education  I  n  be  more  diligently 

superintended  b  r,  and  no  scholars  more  effectu- 

ally trained  tp  their  own  calling,  than  a  seminary  of  Bull- 
finches. They  ars  firmed  first  into  classes  of  about  six  in 
each, — and  after  having  been  kept  a  longer  time  than  usual 
without  fool,  and  confined  in  a  dark  room,  the  tune  they 
are  to  learn  is  pi  ml  over  again  on  a  little  instru- 

ment called  a  bird-organ,  the  notes  of  which  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  th-  Bullfinch.     For  a  time,  per- 

haps, the  moping  birds  will  sit  in  silence,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  these  proceedings,  but  after  a  while  they  will 
one  by  one  begin  to  imitate  the  notes  they  hear.  As  soon 
as  they  do  this,  light  is  admitted  into  the  room,  and  they 
are  allowed  a  small  supply  of  food.  By  degrees,  the  sound 
of  the  organ,  and  the  circumstance  of  being  fed,  become  so 
associated,  that  the  hungry  bird  is  sure  to  imitate  the  note-. 
as  soon  as  it  hears  them.  They  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  boys,  whose  sole  business  it  i-  I  with  their 

education,  each  boy  having  a  separate  lard  placed  under  his 

char,-  iv  from  morning  to  night,  or  at  least, 
many  hours  as  the  birds  can  paj  attention,  during 
which  their  fir«t  teacher  or  feeder  gOM  his  regular  round-, 
secldiug  or  rewarding  his  feathered  scholars,  bj  signs  and 
SMdes  which  be  has  taught  them  to  understand,  until  they 
sssssas  ■  per:  1 1, :.  1 1  the  tuns,  whatever  it  maj  be,  so  im- 
printed on  .  that  they  will  pips  it  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. Stanlky  s  History  nf  liirds. 


Peom.k   frequently  r  I   truths,  not  so   much  for 

want  t  as  for  wnnt  of  sn  inclination  to 

for  it. — Qilhx. 


WATER-BIRDS  IN  THE  PAH 
OF  LONDON. 

Tin  metropolis  1ms  lately  received  n  most  a 
addition  to  those  valuable  institutions,  the  form  i 

Of  which  has  of  late  year-   been  a   marked  : 
the    improvement    Of     London.       VVe     have    a] 
ith  well -merited  approbation,  of  t 
ty  of  London,  and  of  a  similar  establishment 
in  Surrey;   and  we  have  now  to  record  the  formation 
of  mi  Ornithological  for  the  purpd 

variety  of   Wat  r  Cowl,  which  can  be  procured 

maintained  in  that   locality.      For  this  invalu 
the  public  is  Indebted  to  the  taste  and  liberality  i 
association  of  gentlemen,  who  combine  with  their 
of  nature   and   7.eal    in   \ 
to  promote  the  inn  |oyment  of  the  hum 

•  of  society.     Most  anxiously  It  it  to  be  hi 
that    the    public    at    large    will    duly   Bppre 
privilege   thus   gratuitously  bestowed,   and   aid  in 

cation  of  so  interesting  a  collection  of  beautiful 
specimen-  of  natural  history. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  pr 

Sr.  J  time  Ornithological  I 
Tins  Society  is  instituted  for  the  p 

r:-  in  tli 
Park:  and  its  op 

111-  waters  ill    the  oilier  I'aik-,  il    the   fund 

lit. 

to  exhih'it 

of  the 

the  swan  to  the  I   the  ducks    both  resi 

Tin  already  in  :  .If  of 

the  spi  i,  and  has, 

mora.      The   Society   will    • 

ultimately,  to  obtain  specimen!  of  et 

aquatio   birds;    Waders,    Swimmers,    and    Divi 

whole  collection  will  be  kept,  as  far 

of  nature,  and,  being  formed  in  the  Public 
OOUrse,  be  open  to  the  \  lew  of  all 

;oere  is  in    Lead  ei   no  oti 
thologieal.it  is  unneesssry  to  point  out  to  On 
the  advantages  which  may  result  from  an  Ins! 
•  admirably  suited  for  a  i 
aquatic  hi:  r  affording  facilities  for  ob 

upon  the    variations    and  periodical   changes  of  pint 
which  resting  to  Naturalists,  and  so   difficult   to 

here. 
li  is  not,  however,  to  the  scientific  alone  that  i 
appeals  for  support, — it  confidently  sddre 

■oily  of  nature;   to  all  who  can   appi 
the  charm  which  the  featl  .  that    m  i 

portion  of  the  aiiiuia!'  .  are  capable  of  lendi 

ornamental  wati 

To   render  the  collection  worthy   of  the  n 

polis  and  ti  .1  require 

but  there  s  >  nt  any  specific  amount  for  nidi 

subscription,  and 

will  be  particularly 
.-  no  prii 
those  of  rendering  a  service  .  and  contribui 

the  amusements  and  information  of  the  publie. 

I 
proved  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  1 
they  have  kind!)  undertaken  some  alteratioi 
for  the  I  irity  of  the 

We  propose,  on  future   occasions,  to  record   the 
progress   of  this   interesting    Society,  and  to   fn 
particulars  of  the  specimens 

•  See  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.   IX.,  p. 
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ill  i:  V.\i(il.l\   Of  (  : 

ition  of  1 
led  for,     But  I 

.  mill   111.  : 

nf  that  difference  of  climate  on  which 

of   native   products    depends,   which 

The  difference  of 

irodiu'tiou  ..-lit  eouiil 

J    but   upon  the  MM  ial  and 
mil. 

'TV, 

on,   euiiiiiieree ,     the   study  of  the   natural 
ry,   111:11111 

imerout  and  important  result*.  With- 
dwelling  upon  this  subject,  it  will  probably  be 
allowed  that  such  intercourse  bat  a  great  infli 
upon  the  comforts,  the  prosperity,  the  arts,  th 
rtiture,  the  power,  of  the  nations  which  thus  commu- 
\ow  the  variety  of  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent lands,  supplies  both  the  stimulus  to  this 
Intercourse,  and  the  instruments  by  which  it  pro.! 

fleets.      1  -  the  objects  or  the 

knowledge  which  foreign  countries  alone  can  supply, 
trader,  the  traveller,  the  discoverer,  to 
compass  land  and  sea;  and  the  progress  of 
and  advantages  of  civilization,  consists  almost  entirely 
in  the  cultivation,  the  use,  the  improvement  of  that 
Which  lias  I)     11  received  from   other  count. 

This  is  the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Where  man  i- 
active  as  a  cultivator,  he  scarcely  •  ouch 

of  In-  care  on  th —  vegi  I  ibli  -  which  the  land  would 
produce   in   a   state   of   nature,      lie   docs   not    1 

of  the  plants  of  th,.  soil,  and  improve  them  by 

lure;    but,  for  the  most  part,  he  expels  the 

native  irs  of  the  land,  and  introduces  colonies 

■rs. 

Thus,  to  take  the  condition  of  our  own  part  of  the 

as  an  example ;    scarcely  one  of  the  plants  which 

py  our  fields  and  gardens  is   indigenous  to  the 

try.      The  walnut  and  the  peach  conic  to  us  from 

t;   the  apricot  from  Armenia;   from  Asia  Minor, 

and  have  the  cherry-tree,  the  fig,  the  pear, 

anate.thc  olive,  the  plum. and  the  mulberry. 
which   is  now  cultivated  is  not  a  native  of 
pe;   it  is  found  wild  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, in  Armenia  and  Carainaiiiu.      The  most  useful 

tables,  are  certainly 

though   their  birth-place   seems   to   be  an 

imp.  net  iv  Some  have  fancied  that  barley 

;ud  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  Semara,  in  Taitary  ; 

1  Crete;   wheat  at  Baschkiros,  in  Asia;    but   this 

Id  by  the  best  botanists  to  be  very  doubtful.     The 

11,   which   has    been    so    widely  diffused   over   the 

i    in   modern  trtnes,  and   has  added  so   much   to 

of   life    in   many    countries,    has    been 

I  equally  difficult  to  trace  back  to  its  wild  COA- 

Thus  will  ly  are  spread  the  traces  of  the  connexion 

of  the  progress  of  civilization  with  national  intercourse. 

ir  own  country  a  higher  state  of  the  arts  of  life 

arked  by  a  more  ready  and  extensive  adoption  of 

n    productions.       Our   fields   arc    covered    with 

from  Holland,  and   roots  from  Germany;   with 

ush  tanning,  and  Swedish  turnips;   our  hills  with 

ts    of  the    firs   of  Norway.       The    chestnut   and 

ir  of  the  south  of  Europe  adorn  our  lawns,  and 

pelow  them  flourish  shrubs  and  flowers  from  every 
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which  plants  and  uiiiiuali  and  nodes  ol  <  ultorc  can 

lands   far 
which  nature  had  pi 

of  advantages  and  impi 

■   1 

1  gy  of  purpose,  and  of  Hccudcn 

.1    to    the    hah 
natio 

upon  the 
differences  of  temperature  and  china:  Hut 

differences  arc  among  t 
of  th  nportunt  1  :   the 

..     of    pro  ml    thus     that    arrangement 

of  the  earth's  form  and  motion  from  which  the  diffe- 
rent climates   of    different   pi  .    is   com, 
with   :                 I  and   moral  welfare  and  advanc. 
of  mail. 

We  conceive  that    this  connexion,    I  then 

be   to  our  appi  1   much  that  is  . 

and  uncertain,  in   tracing  its  deta 
where  we  may  perceive  the  profound  and  c. 
sive  relations  established  by  the  counsel  and 
of  a  wise  and  good  Creator  of  the  world  and  ol   1 
by  whom   the  progress  and   elevation  of  (he  human 
-  neither  uncontemplated  nor  uncurcd  for. 
*********** 

W«  have  traced,  in  the  variety  of  organized  be.: 
'Illation  to  the  variety  of  climates,  a  pro. 
for  th  ition  of  man  all  over  the  globe,  and  an 

for  the  promotion  of  civilization  and  many 
attendant  benefits.  We  have  not  considered  this 
variety**  itteff  a  purpose  which  we  can  perceive  or 
understand  without  reference  to  some  ulterior  end. 

18,  however,  and  especially  those    who 
are  already  in  the  habit  of  referring  the  world  to  its 
r,   will    probably  fee   something  admiral)! 

iriety  of  created  things.     There  is 
indeed  something  well  fitted  to  produce  and  confirm 
a  reverential  wonder,  in  these  apparently  incxhau 
ble  stores  of  new  forms  of  being  and  modes  ol  exist- 
ence]  the  fixity  of  the  laws  of  each  cla-- 

.10111  all  others,  its  r  kit  ions  to  many.  Structures 
and  habits  and  character*  are  exhibited,  which  are 
connected  and  di.-tingi  i.-hcil  according  to  every  con- 
ceivable degree  of  subi  rdination  and  analogy,  in  I 

and  in  their  differences.      E. 
country  we  exp!  its  US  with  ucw 

where  the  ;  .  ses  seemed  to  be  exhausted  ,  and 

with  new  rcscmblan.es  and  dill'erci  'meted  as 

if  to  elude  what  conjecture  might  have  hit  upon,  by 
proceeding  from  the   old  who 

have  any  large  portion  of  nature  brought  under  their 
notice  in  this  point  of  view,  are  led  to  feel  that  then 
i.-.  in  such  a  creation,  a  harmouy,  a  beauty,  and  a 
diguit  li  the  imp 

would    have    be-u    wanting   in     any    more    unil 
anil  limited  system  such  as  we  might  try  to  imagine; 
and    which    of    itself  gives    to   the   arrangements   by 
which  such  a  variety  on  t! 

the  character  of  well-dev  ised  means  to  a  worthy 
. 
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NOTl>  ON    1  I'RKES      No.  III. 


Tin:   Wn.i.ow,   [Salix  alba.) 

Tin:  family  of  the  'Willow  contains  many  Bpecil  • 
varieties  j  those  best  known  are  the  Withy,  or  Crack 
Willow,  (Snlir  fragilis,)  the  celebrated  Weeping 
Willow,  {Salix  Babflonica.)  the  Common  Osier, 
riminali*,)  and  the  While  Willow,  (Salix  alba.)  figured 
in  the  cngra\in<r.  To  form  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  genua  Sali.r,  we  may  observe  that  more  than 
thirty  yenrs  ago  a  botanist  enumerated  no  less  than 
1 1 fi  spec ■'. 

The  wood  of  all  this  tribe  being  extremely  quick 
of  growth,  is  generally  light,  loft,  and  white,  but 
u-ctul  for  many  purposes  partieulnrly  for  all  kinds 
of  basket-work  \  the  species  most  commonly  planted 
arc  the  Osier  and  the  Withy,  which  are  grown  as 
pollards,  in  lands  covered  by  the  tide  at  high-water, 
or  in  marafay  soils  near  tl  e  water,  whieh  are  fre- 
quently inundated  after  heavy  rains.  If  intended  M 
an  ornament  in  landscape,  and  to  be  allowed  to  stand 
until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  the  White 
Willow  is  planted.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  as  well 
a*  that  of  several  other  specie- ,  i-  employed,  when 
cut  into  narrow  shavings,  for  tie  purpose  of  nianu- 
facturiuc  willow-bonnets. 

But  the  only  tree  of  thiagenus  which  really  de- 
fhe  name  of  ornamental  is  the  Weeping  Willow, 
wlmv  beautiful  pendent  branches  term  so  great  an 
ornament  to  the  banks  of  ponds  and  other  artificial 
This  elegant  tree  is  a  Mtive  of  the 
I  -aid  to  have  been  Brat  introduced  into 

Rngland  by  the  poet  Pope,  who,  having  received  a 
present  of  figs  from  Turkey,  observed  that  one  twig 
of  the  basket  which  contained  them  was   potting  out 

a  bud  |  he  planted  it  in  his  garden  at  Twickenham, 

■where    it  ■   to    I   fiie-   tne.     and    from  this 

tree  nil  the  Weeping  Willows  of  England  are  said  to 
have  proceeded.     This  I   Willow  has  always 

been  a  favourite  with  the  poet  nnd  the  painter,  from  it- 


akganJ  form,  and  the  numerous  associations  of  ideas 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  It  is  noticed  in  Holy  Writ,  in 
the  beautiful  lamentation  of  the  daughters  of  Israel, 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity:  "  By  the  river* oi 

Babylon,    there  We  sat  down,   via,  we  Wept,    when  W« 

remembered  /ion  ;  we  hanged  our  harps  upon   the 
willows    iii    the   midst   of  them."     This    pd 
beeu  elegautly  paraphrased,  in  the  following  linei 
the  Kcv.  Thomas  Dale,    Professor  in  K  ilege, 

London 

By  Babylon"!  proud  stream  we 
Ami  tears  gushed  quick  from  even  I 

When  ear  ova  /.iiiii\  fallen  Male 

Game  rushing  on  our  menu 
And  there,  the  wSIok  "»ng, 

swing,  onr  silent  harps  we  1 

there  our  tyrants  in  (heir  pride, 
Bade  .lii'lali  raise  the  exulting  si  rain, 

And  our  rcinnrsclit*  s]xiilcrs  t-ri.-.l, 

me  breathe  your  native  hymns  again." 
Oh,  linw  in  stranger  climes  eaa  »■■, 
l'our  forth  Jehovah*!  melody  P 

Wlien  thou,  loved  Zimi,  art  forgot, 

l..'t  this  unworthy  band  deca)  ; 
Wlien  Salem  is  remembered  not, 

Mute  be  these  guilty  lips  forai 

«*<    .   if  in  transport's  livelier  thrill, 
Thou,  /ion,  art  nut  dearer  still ! 
The    Weeping  Willow     has    been    constantly     em- 
ployed   as    an  emblem   of   grief;     it   is   placed   over 
tombs,    and,    from    its    gracefully-drooping    fol 
might  almost    be    supposed   to   be  weeping  ovei 
monument    it   decorates.      It  is   generally  planted,   in 
landscape  scenery,   at   the  water's  edge,   near  "  some 
romantic  footpath-bridge,    which    it  half  conceals,   or 
some  glassy  pool   over  which    it   hangs   its  streaming 
foliage, 

'  and  ilijM 

Its  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  diiuk.'  " 


a.     C.'.l  -a  .  in  IUo-*omi 


B.     Leant  anil  '''.•^il.|KMi». 


The  Weeping  Willow  having  been  so  recently 
introduced  into  England,  We  are  unable  to  record  any 

remarkable  i|iecimens,  but  the  White  Willow  is  found 

in  siime  parts  of  the  country  of  a  considerable  size. 

A  Willow  at  Alders  ton,  near  Haddington,   in  v 
land,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  thirteen 
feet  iii  girth. 

The  Abbot's  Willow,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  is 
seventy  five  feet  high,  and  eighteen  feet  six  inches  in 
girth;  it  covers  an  ana  204  feel  in  diameter,  and 
contains    1  10  feet  of  solid  timber. 

We    have    already  said    the  wood  of  the   Willow  is 

much  need  in   basket- making,  but  in  ancient  time* 
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this   useful   \\  applied   t.>   many  other  pur- 

The  shields  of  soldiers  wen-  formed 
work  sometlm  t  with  hides.     The  earl 

tin-  ancient  British  were  made  of  ■■ 
with  leather,   and   Herodotus   mentions  boat*  of  the 
■ame  kind  on  thcTlgriaand  Ruph  rates,  and  othn 
a  similar  conitrui  tion  at-,-  Mill  employed  in  the 
Indict ,  but  in  this  case  thin  ilipi  of  bamboo  an 
instead  of  nsiere. 

The  flat  moiat  butda  of  Holland  arc  we  all— t  ly 
adapted  for  the  purpoae  of  growing  the  Willow,  and 
the  Dutch  Willow*  are  conaeqnentr*  la  high  eepata, 

The  manufactory  of  baskets  la  carried  on  by  • 
people  tn  a  great  extent,  and  vast  quantitiea  are 
ported.     Basket- making  afford*  employment  alao  to 
many  of  those  unfortunate  being*  who  are  deprived 

of  tin-  *l  lit. 


AUSTRALIAN  ORAJU1AE 

II. 

Am,*  a  lapse  of  some  time,  we  return  tn  our  notice 
of  this  curious  work',  the  importance  of  which,  aa 
preparatory  to  the  translation  of  the  word  of  God 
Into  an  hitherto  unwritten  language,  may,  one  day, 
with  Hi-;  blessing  on  the  undertaking,  prove  consider- 
able. The  author,  in  Us  dedication  to  An  In! 
BroogUton,  mow  Bishop  of  Australia,)  observes: — 

To  the  in  ire  philosopher  this  grammar  will  afford 
abundant  matter  for  speculation;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
Christian  will  perceive  another  insunea  of  the  PreaMence 
i,t  Him  who  has  said,  "/  will  draw  all  men  tome,''  For 
this  object  alone  the  laborious  task  lias  been  undertaken ; 
and  it  must  be  considered  only  as  the  prelude  to  the  attempt 
iif  bringing  the  Aborigines  of  New  South  Wales  to  the 
knowledge  of  Qod  our  Saviour.  I'or  how  shall  they  believe 
in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard*  Ami  how  shall 
thru  hear,  without  a  preacher,  in  their  own  tongue,  the  won- 
tut  worts  of  (lod  y 

The  arrangement  of  the  Australian  Grammar  appears 
to  have  been  made  agreeably  to  the  natural  principles 
of  the  language,  and  not  strained  to  accord  with  any 
known  grammar  of  the  dead  or  living  languages,  the 
peculiarities  of  its  structure  l>eing  such  as  to  prevent 
thr  adoption  of  any  one  as  a  model.  Difficulties  have 
arisen  to  the  writer,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
variety  of  dialects  used  in  the  islands,  and  partly 
from  the  want  of  association  with  the  blacks,  whose 
wandering  habits,  in  search  of  game,  preclude  the 
advantages  of  daily  conversation.  But  it  may  be 
wnably  expected,  that  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  even  one  dialect,  when  written  and  reduced  to 
rule,  may  materially  assist  in  obtaining  a  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  the  others.  Mr.  Threlkeld 
»: — 

Although  tribes  within  one  hundred  miles  do  not  at  tho 
first  interview  understand  each  other,  yet  I  have  observed, 
that  after  a  rory  snort  space  of  time  they  are  able  to  con 
verse  freely,  which  could  not  be  the  ease  were  the  language, 
a-  many  suppose  it  to  be,  radically  distinct.  The  Dumber 
of  different  names  tor  one  substantive  at  once  occasions  a 
difficulty.  Water,  for  instance,  has  at  least  live  names, 
and  I  irr  has  more.  The  Moon  has  lour  names  according 
to  her  phases,  and  the  Kangaroo  has  distinct  nam 
each  sc\, — according  to  size,  and  the  different  place-  of 
haunt,  so  that  two  persons  would  seldom  obtain  the  same 
name  tor  a  Kangaroo  if  met  wild  in  tho  woods,  unless  evesj 
circumstantial  was  precisely  alike  to  both  inquirers.  The 
quality  of  a  thing  is  another  source  from  which  a  name  is 
given,  as  well  as  its  habit,  or  manner  of  operation.  Thus 
one  man  would  call  a  musket,  "a  thing  that  strikes  fire;" 
an  'tlier  would  describe  it  as  "  a  thin;;  that  strikes,'  because 
it  hits  an  object;  whilst  a  third  would  name  it  "a  thing 
that  makes  a  loud  noise,  and  a  fourth  would  designate  it 
tt  piercer,  if  the  bayonet  was    fixed.     Hence   am 

•  Sip  Saturaai)  yiiign-.itie,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  6. 
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ffinity  st;.' 
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peculiarity  "f  the  reciprocal  dual,  Sir  example,  as 
employed  by  those  Aborigines,  may  I 
renee  too  custom  among  them,  namely, — When  a  company 
meet  to  dnni  ..r  author,) 

•■  ii  opp  iMte  to  the  other,  and  it 
other's  check  with  a  red  pigment :  or  if  there  1*  not  a 
ciency  of  females,  the  males  perform  the  n 
tion.     Also  in   duelling,   (a    practice   they    b 
wiili  other  barbarous  nations,)  the  challenge  is  expressed 
in  the  reciprocal  form. 

The  following  extract  will  be  allowed  amply  to 
prove,  that  the  genius  of  the  Aboriginal  Australian 
forbids  the  adoption  of  any  other  grammar,  as  a 
a  model  for  its  own  ! 

Of  Adjectives  and  Participles. — Adjectives  ha\e  no  par- 
ticular ending,  it  depending  entirely  on  their  situation. 
particles, whether  the]  are  substantives  Ss,or 

adverbs;  as,  Mnr-ro-rong,  Good  ;  Ya-rakai. 
Pretty,  Decline  these  according  to  their  terminati  me,  with 
the   particles  of  agency  affixed,   they  wou    i 
agents,    and,    consequently,   nouns,    as,   Mur-ro-rinyko, 
the  good  one  ;    l'a-ra-Xai-ro,  the  bod  or  evil  one ;  Ko-nf- 
the  pretty,  respectively,  did,  docs,  or  will  do,  fee. , 
but  participles  in  the  passive  voice  terminate  always  in  the 
compound  particle  ti-a-ra;  the  root  of  the  verb  being  pre- 
fixed either  with  or  without  the  causative  panic!.--. 
bag  to  i be  sense  required :  as,  Kiyn,  is  the  root  of,  to  roast 
with  lire,  to  scorch,  to  broil ; 

Ki-vu-Au-lit-a-ra,  That  which  is  roamed  , 
Ai-yuki-ie-u-'u  ban;,  I  am  roasted. 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance,   are  often    formed 
reduplication;  as,   Mur-ro-rong,    good:   Murro  rong-mnr- 
ro-rong,   excellent,   abundance   of  good;   Kau-wul,  g 
large,  big  ;   Kniiwulkau-irul,  many,  abundance. 

Of  Numbers. — Numbers  arc  only   cardinal  :    they   arc 
declined  as  noun-,  to  fir  as  their  numbers  extend:  nai 
H'al„t,  one:    Hu-to-a-ra,   two;   Sgo-ro,    three:    II 
foUr; — bevond  which  there  are  no  further  numbers,  but  the 
general    term     Kon-wul-knu-wiil,     much,    or    man), 
interrogative   of  quantity,  or   numl>cr,  is    Min-msnt 
How   lnanv  ?   the   answer  would    be   in    any   of  the   above 
numbers,   or    thus;   Kaii-wul-kan-iciil   ko-re,   many  men; 
or,    U'a-re-a-ko-re,  few  men.     To  express  what  are  deno- 
minated  ordinal  numbers,    so   far  as  the   above  numbers 
extend,  oan  only  be  done  in  the  declension  of  the  noma  to 
which  they  may  lie  attached,  the  adjectives  being  also  sub- 
ject to  declension,  according  to  their  own  termination,  inde- 
pendent of  the  termination  of  the  noun  :  as, — 

Pur-rt-unf  ka  ngo-ra  ka.  On  ihe  third  day. 

A't)-iiii-ri>-d  ng*ro~kv-a.  At  the  third  tree. 

Among  the  various  forms  of  Verbs  arc  reckoned 
the  following. 

I.  .Ltive-lransitne-Reciprocal   or  tho-c  which   denote 


k\i* 
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an  Ml  passes  fcoea  too  agent  to  torn 

returns  ill 

U  tin'  other.     Collar  ,  ,  .viral   num- 

ber i»  always  tuo   subject 

otM  tin'  other  r. 
ill  blow*, 
active;    as,   u>A</i   the  state  continues,  or  t'i. 
Oct  ton   it  or  teas   continual   in   without  inlerruptwi- 
Urn  fcuwv,  I  am  novr  continuing  m  the  uei 
It  may  be  threshing,  or  any  other  it 
beet  ins 

J.  Causative  hi/  permission,  or  preventive  trith  a  negative  : 

a»,  w!.  unit  a  person  to  do  the  ait,  or  another  lo  '1" 

the  act  to  bam:  as,  Bim-mun-bil-laio-i.  1st  him  strike: 

'•-.1-la-ltiH,  caus  strike  him, 

ick.     Ilim-ma-ra-hun-hi  vi 

,  iralnui-liil-li-u 

li-a  uaata-a  bo,  1  strika  me. 

aa  actually 
th   at  the    time 
.i  kolauj  bany,  I  am  now  go.. 


strife*. 

notion 


propose,    in    a    future    paper,    to    give    some 
of   the    mcluucholy   superstitions    prevailing 
among  these  poor  benighted  fa  the  catalogue 

of  which  i*  contained  in  the  same  work,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  t«pe  benevolent  object  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  true  religion  among  "  u  foolish  nation.' 


BIRDS. 

Tr  birds  flmt  fly  through  the  fields  of  air, 
Wliat  leaM  ■  and  truth  ye  I 

;ld  teach  our  souls  from  earth  to  rise, 
Mild  bid  us  hs  grovclli  •'— 

Ye  would  tell  us  that  all  its  pursuits  are  vain, 
I  toil — ambition  is  pain — 
;s  bliss  is  touched  with  a  poisoning  leaven — 
\  |  would  teach  us  to  fix  our  aim  on  heaven 

Ileautiful  birds  of  the  azure  wing, 

with  the  "  voice  of  Spring," 
We  see  you  army'd  in  the  hue*  of  the  morn, 

of scorn. 

bestows — 
Oh!  .  • — 

.  lach  of  the  grace  of  humility. 

that  skim  o'er  the  stormy  deep, 
Whs  rwaielyour  *p, 

i  cart  nor  slumber 

Bd  day- 
:,c  y„  tly 
clear  and  I  I  sky, 

Oh  !  may  we,  without  delay,  like  y . . 1 1 , 
The  path  of  duty  and  right  pursue. 

i  it  of  song, 
And  surround  hi  ma  throng, 

Who  rise  v.  itn  tl  day, 

Your  morning  tribute  of  ti  y  — 

■  •  should  i.. 
.  and  song  of  praise, 
filing  about  you  that  ]>oints  ou  high, 
earth  and  sky ! 

W.  Thomson. 


ON  WASPS  AND  IIL'LS. 
Amu-  that  IQaataata  the 

I  I   [ty  more   strikingly  than 
are  gregariou.-,  which  build  for  the  members 

1   may  so   call 
Uining    many   thousand 
inhabitauU,  en  .     pains  they  le 

n  of  their  young,  'i  beat 
are  the  wasps  ;.  fteee  ami  humble  bees,  anil 

the  ants. 

are  remarkahk  for  the 

curious  papier- niacin:  edifices,  in  the  construction  of 


which  they  en.;  ped  from 

and  rails  with  their  own  jaws, — mixed  with 
saliva,  of  which  the  hexagonal  cells,  in  which  they 
'.ieir  young,  are  formed;  and  often  their  combs 
are  separated  and  supported  by  pillar.-  of  the  same 
material;  and  the  external  walls  of  t 
formed  by  folifti  of  their  1  iper, 

Latreille  mentions  a  Braziliau  i  an 

abundant  provision  of  honey. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua  we  arc  informed   that  God, 
by  means  of  some  animal   of  this  drove  out 

the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  from  before  the  children 
Of  Israel.  In  the  SftflOnd  volume  of  Lieutenant 
llnliiian  s  Tract  Is,  the  following  anecdote  is  related 
illu-trativc  of  this  fact. 

m  Graudio ,  the   mule  lonly 

OUt,  "  Marauihimilas,   Maraud  hi.di  indi 

cited  the  approach  of  a    host  of  I  ;    all 

the  animals,  whether    loaded  or  otherwise,  laid   down  on 
their  backs,  kicking  most  violently ;    while  the  bl 
all    persons    not    already   attacked,    ran    away    in    did 
directions,  all  being  careful,  by  a  wide  sweep,   t 
swarms  of  tormentors   that  came  forward  like   a    cloud.      I 
never  witnessed  a  panic  so  sudden  and  complete,  and  n 
believe  that  the  bursting  of  a  water-spout  could  1: 
produced  more  commotion.     However,  it  must  he 
tii.it  the  alarm  was  not  without  a  good  reason,  to: 
is  the  torture    inflicted  b.v  these  pigmy  assailants,   that   fciu 

n  >t  ashamed  to  fly,  tl 
perceive  the  terrific  h  icbing,  which  is  of  no  un- 

common occurrence  on  the  Campos. 

I    shall    now    turn    to   those   admirable   i 
which  though,  us  a  wise  man  tittle 

among  such  as  jig,  their  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things, 

Heaven-instructed  mathematicians,  who,  b 
any  geometer  could  calculate  under  what   form  a  cell 
would  occupy  the  least  space  without  diminishing  its 
capacity,  and  before  any  chemist  existed  to  di-. 
how  wax  might  be  elaborated  from  vegetabi 
instructed   by    the   Fountain   of    Wisdom,    had  built 
their  hexagonal  cells  of  that  pure  material,  liad  ( I 
them  at  the  bottom  with  three  rhomboids]   pit 
and  were  enabled,  without  study,    so  to  construct  the 
opposite  story  of  combs,  that  each  of  these  rhotnl 
should  form  one  of  those  of  three  opposed  cells,  thus 
giving   Strength   to    the  structure   that,  in    no   other 
place,  could   have    been   given   to   it.      Wise    in    their 
government,  diligent  and  active  in  their  empl 
devoted  to  their  young  and  to  their  queen,  they  I 
a  lecture  to  mankind  that  exemplifies   their   Ori 
name — she   that    tpenkltk.      Whoever   examines    their 
external  structure,  will  find  every  part  adapted  to  their 
various  employments. 

These  valued  animals,  so  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  sage,  as  well  as  the  culture  of  the  i 
almost  the  only  ones  of  the  order  that  arc  guilty  of 
DO  spoliation,  and  injure  no  one:  they  take  what  im- 
poverishes none,  while  it  enriches  them  and  us 
by  the  valuable  products  which  are  derived  from  their 
skill  aud  labour — true  emblems  of  honest  industry. 

The  subterranean  habitations  of  the  hnmbl 
of  a  much  ruder  architecture  than  those  of  the  hive- 
bee:   the  cells  are  made  of  a  coarse  kind  of  wax,  but 
placed  very  confusedly,  not  exhibiting  the  geometrical 
i  in  observable  in  the  latl 

All  -  order,  in  their  pel  I  im- 

bibe the  nectar  from  the  (lowers;    but   none,    the  hive 
and  huiublc-ln «  l,   and  one  specii  t  of  wasp 
with  the  \i'  tng  it  up  for  fntriri 

[kiimv  'a  Iiri  fqiiar*] 


Wk  write  our  mercies  in   the  dust,  but  our  n) 
engrave   in   marble;    our   mem 

!er,   but  wc  up  forgetful  of  the 

former. — J  iU» 
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I  III.     N  minis    '■   U  Mill  INJI    II 

'1'iim"    is  one  remarkable  and  particular  ( 

hi;  iilmovt   nil   the    //■  < :n in t h h  of 

whii  li   i-, 
tliat  the  Headlands  arc  connected  to  I  id  by 

Imr  t  '  bar$,  and  thai  1 1 1  > ■  .  .■  the 

I  irtially  bin.  K  their 

dischi  nsivc   sand  bar*   unci    rmid-b 

ami  level  with 

■  a.     Hut  whether  these  headlands  were  originally 
distinct  IV  mi  th"  main  laud,  or  whether  the  conni 
land  bars  were  I  >rmed  al   the  same  time,  or  at 

d. 
The  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,   h 

mi,  mid  is  altogether  free  from  this  disadvai 
in  the  sketch   given  in   |mi  the  north 

headland  ol  I'  ipearsa  peninsula  ,  ami  all 

that  mighty  mass  of  rock  (i  mneci    I  to  the  main-land 
by  a  I  .  \    sand-bar  of  not  more  than    IfO  van 
width  i   and  impregnable 

■r,  forming  a  grand  and  i  nt  intra' 

the  principal  harbour  ami  city  of  the  southern  world. 

Tin'   low  connecting  sand-bar,   as  shown  in   the 

!i,  i-  covered  with  vegetation,  and  forms  on  one 

aide  a  beautiful  bay  to  North  Harbour,  but  on  the 

nicircular  beach,  upon  which,  in  a  su 
■ion  of  foaming  breakers,  roll  in  the  mighty  waters 
pf  the  South  Icean.     The  western  or  Inner 

of  this  headland  is  indented  by  several  in  I 
i,   nt  tlu-  extremities  of  which  arc   white  sandy 
These   hays    arc   separated   by  barren  pro- 
outlines   or  edges  arc   singularly 
illi    ornamental   m  rock.     At    the 

of  the  principal   inlet  a  small  piece  of  land  had 
cleared  for  a  garden,  and  a  hut  built,   whose 
tenants   were,  a   young  black    (a   foreigner),   and   a 
t    whom    he    had   married.       In    this 
irner  they  had   lived  for  some  time,  and  bv 
■    boat    which    tliry  sometimes    let    out.    ami 

selling  fish,   the)  managed  to  procure  the  few  n 
laries    they  re  piired.     The   southern  and  I 

of  this  headland  present  one  solid  and  unbroken 

of   perpi  ndicular  rock,  h  ild  and   formidable 

.    defying   the    fury    of    the    wile! 

which   incessantly  dash  with  terrific  violence  against 

their  walls.      At    the   outer   basement,    an    immense 

of  flat  rock  juts  out  into  the  sea  some  hundred 

yards,  whi  h  is   covered  when  the  tide  rolls  in.     The 

this  headland  above  the  sea  is  considered,  I 

believe,  mar  "00  feet,  and  its  summit   from  north    to 

is  rather  more  than  a   mile  in   length,  perl 
naked  and  barren.     The  point  from  which  ihis  sketch 
.>m  the  high  extremity  of  a  ridge  which 
divides  n  part   of  North   Harbour  from   Middle  liar- 
ami  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  headland. 
When  the  sea-breeze  blows  inland  strongly,  ships  and 
Is    hound  outward   are  often    unable  to  tack  out. 
In  such    i       -.    North   Harb  convenient 

r  and  anchorage,  uutil  an  opportunity  or  ch 
d'  wind  t  At  the  north-eastern  extremity 

ot  this  harbour   is  a  well-watered   and   sequestered 
,  where  a  township  was  hud  out  in  the  year  [828, 
and  since  that  some  houses   hare  ted  there, 

ami  a  kind  of  wharf. 

or  road,  from  this  fownshi]). 

ii*  parallel  with  the  coast,  through  wooded   and 

,-ampy    lands,    to   a    farm    of    Mr. 

ins,   about    ten   miles   distant,   which   is  situated 

ider  the  fall  of  a  high  mountain-range, 


and  which  ha»  been  for  some  time  in  a  good  »(.. 
eultli  from  thence  the  n»ml  con 

I 

i.  This  lug  'inn  np|iear> 
(In-  inundating  sea  ;  fur  at  tl 
end,   of  the    long  I; 

i\  ii. i  row  .   and   a  l 
into  i  id  becomes  impa»> 

It  abounds  with  th 
ccllcnt,  and  t! 

■  id    upon    it,    Biippl] 
trc-h    water,   and    fi 

•iy  object   in    the    lamia 
continues  upon  higher  ground,  overlooking  lbs  sea, 
to  Pitt  Water,  i 

and  by  the  side  of  what  U 
Pitt  Water   is   a   broad   and   quiet   hal  I 
opening    into    Broken    Bay  at   the    month 
rlawkesbnry  river.    It  is  | 

without,   by  a  hi.  range  and  a 

sand-bar,  at    the   termination  of  which  is  the  ► 
headland  of  the  river  (mother  bo!  !.i)  called 

by  the  natives  "  liarraujiill." 

Thus,   also,    as    shown    in     the  bold 

fatiue  is  connected  with  the  high  forest-rai 
mentioned,  by  ■  low  sand-bar  abotrl  threa  miles  in 

length.     The  form  of  this  headland  is  high,   i 

and  narrow,    having  a  cone   ut  its  western   e 

The    inner  angle   formed   by   the 

affords  a  convenient  shelter  for 

weather,  being  •  the  »io: 

wind,    although    Broken   llaijf   for   the   wont  sw 

d  to  both,  and  Is  not  >  a  convenient 

harbour.      II  two  old 

weather-beaten  fishermen  took  up  their  quarters,  and 

erected  a  hut  under  the  '. 

and  gained  a  rude  livelihood  b\   fi  - 

land  altogether  partakes  of  tl  ocky 

already  mentioned,  and  from 

out   of  the    suvrouu  ■  ,    of 

perpendicular  and  broken  ridges  of  ro-  ones 

a  wild,  bold,  and  strikin  ice. 

taken  is  about  three  mile  rd  from 

the    south    end    of    the    '  rs  a 

rnl  and  romantic  lal  mid 

is  very  pu  roresque,  v. ith   Its 
blue    waters.      The    vail 

which   i 
with    rub    i 

>od  land, 
taken    up    their    abode   in    th 

more,    boa  of  the   produce  of  the 

land,    than   the  ibby 

but  will  here,  probably,  in  a 

lamental  nt 

waters,  in  •  .  resound  with 

tnities  of  the    merry  and  the   gay.      Here  and  there 


i..inty,  I. 


ihe  ni. 

It  is  a  natal  rock,   high   and 
extend  out  into  the  bsy,  over  wluc 
violence.     II et  c«  Its  name. 


■I  the  i 
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also,  in  the  dc,  Miw  of  the  neighbouring  mean-  the  length  and  depth  of  their  curves  and    n  these 

»t   timber  mat- be  found,  pai  re  merely  the  termination  of  lateral  ridges 

rt.  who,  u*  soon  branching  from  the  high  main  ci                 ,  the  lands 

llected  a  sufficient  quantity,  take  them 

amy  ;iik1  sell  them  al  a    high    price.      Tin-   Cash 

■nun  laiilehns,  when  they  manage  to  procure  another 

three  month*'  ration  of  pork,  tea,  ami  sugar,  and 
return  to  tlnir  osual  solitary  quarters,  and  work 
hunl  for  another  Supply  of  shingles,  which  arc  always 


saleable. 

There   arc   several    Other   hi/hoi-  headhunts   between 

Port  Jackson  and  Broken  Hay,  tome  of  which  are 

tailed   "  Farrclls  Head,      "  The    Hole   in  the  Wall," 
•'  Bongs**,"    and    "  Bulgoula. '     All 
in  some    measure,    bear  a  resemblance   to  each 
other  in  appearance,  tour  summits  being  of  a  rounded 
destitute   of    timber   or   brushwood,   and    par- 
tially clothed  with  grass.   Their  elni-  also  are  pointed, 
t.  and  perpendicular.      The    layers  of  strata,    in 
of  them,    appear   of  a   mixed  nature,   and   are. 
tomi  mpncrrt  of,  first,  a  reddish  sand-stone. 

adly,  of  a  blue  slate-coloured  atone,  and,  at  the 
dark  iron-gray  rock.      But  the 
ofTers  a  splendid   field  for  study  to  every  department 
of  geological    science.      Minerals,   shell-,    and    weeds 
may  be  found,    altogether    before    unknown,   and  the 
ilar  formation  of  the  coast  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion  of  the   moat   experienced  geologist.     They  jut 
out  into  the  sea  with  bold  and  commanding  aspects, 
and   they   all   have   foundations   of  a   .-olid   flat  rock 
beneath  them,  whieh  extend  greater    in  some  than  in 
others.     There  is  one  point  called  the  "  Long  1 
which  extendi  out  at  sea  considerably  beyond  all  the 
others,   distant  from   the   north   headland   about   ten 
Between  these  headlands  and  reefs  of  rocks 
arc  fine  sandy  beaches,  which  vary  in  shape,  and  in 


Which  lie  between  being  consequently  low,  so  that 
almost  all   the  benches   arc   backed   by   valleys,  in 

which    good    fresh    water    may    be    found.      In    .-nine 

ridgee  of  sand  thirty  feet  in  height  appear  to 
be  thrown  up  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  by 
the    \iolencc    of  the   waves,   and    these   arc   generally 

red  with  vegetable  creepers  and  spontan 
shrubs.  The  waves  dash  and  break  with  spiteful 
fury  upon  the  rocks  of  the  cliff j  but,  rolling  majesti- 
cally in  a  succession  of  transparent  breakers,  they 
burst  with  a  land  and  hollow  roar  upon  the  far  sound- 
ing beaches. 

The  headland  named  the  "  Hole  in  the  'Wall,'  has 
been  so  called,  from  its  having  in  its  projecting  wall 
of  rock  a  huge  and  lofty  archway,  close  to  the  water, 
which  appears  so  perfect  in  its  formation,  as  to  cx<  itc 
great  curiosity  and  admiration.      Not  far  from  this,  in 

a  steep  declivity  of  the  coast-range,  are  the  entrances 

of  one  or  two  subterraneous  caverns,  wherein  one 
man  informed  me  that  he  had  entered  more  than 
eighty  yards.  The  sea  must  enter  Ihcm  at  high  tide, 
and  as  vet  they  have  never  been  explored. 

w.  n.  <; 


An  old  sea-captain,  on  being  challenged,  told  his  an 
gonial  h«  hail  bad  fighting  enough  in  bis  time,  and  « 
now  quits  wearv  of  it:  hut,  said  he,  it  you  are  determined 
to  light,  we  must  each  take  bold  of  tbo  cruel  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  so  lire  hand  to  hand.  I  cannot  now  fight  in 
an)  other  way,  tor  1  am  old,  my'  hand  shakes,  and  if  1  do 
not  gel  close  up  to  in v  adverser]  1  may  mi>-  Lint, 
tremendous  wa)  <>f  fighting,  pronounced  in  adeep  hoarse 
voice,  brought  on  a  short  conference,  which  ended   iu 

peace. OlLPIN 


van 


SOOTS!    lirM.I.AXt    OP    «»OKE*    BAT,    NEW    SOUTH    WAIE*.   CALLED   IT    THE    KATITEt   "  BARSAlf  JULL." 


ILUAN  PARK  Bit,  Wasi  firsts*')  and  told  by  »ll  Doodle™. 
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UNDER  THE  DIREl   HON  OV   HIE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  MTBRATURB  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  lOTlNO  U1IUST1  DOB. 

MANNERS    \M>   (i  OP    THE   ANGLO-SAXONS. 


3AXOM    FREEMAN. 

Tin.  Saxons  had  formerly  four  different  ranks;  1.  the 
nobility;   2.  the  freeman  (franklin);  3.  the  frecdnumj 

4.  the  serf,  or  stave;  and  as  it  was  arranged  by  law 
that  each  person  should  marry  into  his  own  rank, 
their  different  orders  wen  preserved  nncobtaminated  ; 
whoever  disobeyed  this  law,  expiated  the  crime  by 
instant  death.  The  most  severe  laws  were  used  for 
the  punishment  of  malefactors.  They  had  also 
many  other  useful  customs  and  good  laws,  tor  the 
promotion  of  probity  and  good  order,  which  would 
have  been   the  means  of  producing  th  i  rfctt 

happiness,  had  they  hail  any  true  knowledge  6f  their 
Creator.  They  worshipped,  besides  their  other 
deities,  the  trunks  and  leaves  of  Ire  ■-.  and  filled  with 
them  a  temple  which  they  named  Irmuusal,  They 
Vol.  IX. 


SAXON  sxar. 


worshipped  Mercury,  to  whom,  on  certain  days,  they 
offered  human  sacrifices).  They  considered  their  . 
■a  too  great  and  dignified  to  be  -hut  up  in  ten:: 
or  formed  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  the.y  therefore  con- 
seerated  groves  and  woods  to  them,  in  which  their 
Worship  was  performed.  They  placed  great  faith  in 
signs  and  omens,  particularly  in  the  notes  anil  Might 
of  birds,  and  the  snorting  anil  neighing  of  horse*. 
One  of  these  animals  wli  by  the  priests 

acred,  and  when  they  were  about  to 
de.  hue  war  against  their  enemies,  he  wns  led  out.  It 
he  put   his   right   foot    forward   it  ^idered  a 

good  omen,  but  if  he  stepped  with  his  left  loot  first 
the  omen  was  considered  unlucky,  and  they  desisted 
from   their  intended  euterpn  sowed   barley 
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and  wheat,  from  which  they  not  only  made  the-  : 
white  h|iwl.  I>ut  also  a  peculiar  Mil  of  drink,    I 

of  beer,  of  which  they  drank  immoderately.  It  is 
ahn<>--  Ibk    bow    much   of  this  liquor  they 

consumed  at  a  meal ;    be  who  was  able   to  drink  the 
meet,   gjoqaiind  not  only  fume  and  praises,  lmt   un- 
crowned with  u  garland  »t'  roan   and    swcct-smcllim; 
He  who,  after  many  imitation-,   refused  to 
drink  with  his  companions  was  considered  an  enemy. 
i  they  drank  they  were  accustomed  to  pledge 
each   other ;   that   is,  the   person   who  was  about    to 
drink,  asked  one  of  the  company  whether  be  would 
pledge  him, — the  other  replying  that    he  would,  held 
up  his  kuife  or  sword,  to  guard  him  whilst  he  drank, 
to  proteet  him   from  the   treacherous   stroke  of  some 
•  enemy. 

At  their  banquets  their  diet  was  rude,  consisting 
uison,  dry  sausages,  onions,  wild  apples,  curds, 
cream,  and  salt  butter.  At  the  royal  banquets, 
besides  their  common  drink,  they  had  rich  wiues,  or 
liquors  made  of  honey,  and  mulberry-juice  mixed 
with  spices.  These  Meetings  generally  terminated  in 
riotous  excessive  drinking,  not  excepting  even  their 
religious  festivals,  at  which  they  swallowed  large 
draughts  in  honour  of  their  gods. 

Hospitality  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  the 
national  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.-,  for  in  social 
entertainment  and  hospitality  no  nation  was  ever 
more  liberal,  they  received  all  comers,  without  ex- 
ception, into  their  houses,  and  feasted  then)  in  the 
best  manner  that  their  circumstances  could  afford. 
WhflD  ull  their  provisions  were  consumed  they  can- 
duett  d  their  guests  to  the  next  house,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  same  frankness,  and  entertained 
with  the  same  generosity. 

Tl  .ese  people  ware  described  by  all  the  ancient 
writers  us  remarkably  tall,  strong,  and  hardy  in  their 
pers  ms,  delighting  much  in  war  and  military  exert 
anting  it  more  honourable  to  take  the 
nectaries  of  life  by  force  from  others,  than  to  pro- 
vide them  by  their  own  industry.  They  were  free 
and  bountiful  in  their  manners,  of  a  cheerful  temper, 
and,  though  fierce  and  savage  to  their  enemies,  kind 
and  liberal  towards  each  other.  Long  after  their 
settlement  in  this  island,  they  were  remarkable  among 
the  European  nations  for  the  symmetry  of  their 
shape,  the  fairness  of  their  complexions,  and  the 
fineness  of  their  hair.  Their  dress  was  very  simple, 
that  of  the  serf,  or  peasant,  being  a  loose  tunic 
made  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  ornamented  with 
patches  of  the  skins  of  different  animals  ;  they 
also  had  large  stockings  of  clumsy  manufacture, 
which  reached  to  the  knee,  but  not  unfrequently  they 
went  barefoot.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  rude  cap 
made  of  skins  with  the  fur  inwards  |  they  wore  round 
their  throats  a  metal  collar  bearing  their  own  name, 
and  the  name  of  the  noble,  or  freeman,  who  owned 
them. 

The  dress  of  the  king  and  his  nobles  was  a  loose 
tunic,   added   to   the    mantle    or   cloak,  which   hung 

down  before  and   behind,   and  was  fattened  on  I 

shoulder  with  a  brooch  or  buckle.  They  covered 
their  legs  with  a  kind  of  bandage,  which  was  wound 
round,  or  with  a  stocking  reaching  above  the  knee. 
They  had  also  a  sort  of  boot,  curiously  ornamented 
at  the  top.  The  females  wore  a  long  loose  robe, 
reaching  to  the  ground.     The  head  w  1  with 

a  hood,  or  veil,  which,  falling  down  in  front,  was 
wrapped  about  the  neck.  The  Anglo-Saxons  BOB- 
sidered  fine  hair  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to 
their  persons,  and  took  great  pains  to  dress  it  to 
advantage.  Young  unmarried  women  wore  their 
hair   uncovered,  and  flowing  iu    ringlets  over  their 


shoulders,  but  a-  soon  as  they  were  married  they  .  ut 
it  shorter,  tied  it  up.  and  put  on  a  head-dress.  To 
ha\e  the  hair  entirely  cut  oil  was  a  great  disgrace, — 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  need  a-  a  capital  punish- 
ment The  clergy  were  obliged  to  -have  the  crown- 
Of  their  head-,  and  to  keep  their  hair  short,  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  laity.  The  men  allowed 
their  beard-  to  grow. 

The  Savon-  never  went  to  war  without  consulting 
their  wives,  to  whose  advice  they  paid  the  greatest 
regard.  Their  arms  consisted  of  a  spear  or  lame, 
which  was  earned  in  the  hand,  a  long  sword  appended 
to  their  side.  I  short  dagger,  which  was  stuck  into 
a  girdle  placed  round  the  tunic  for  that  purpose,  and 
a  shield.  The  latter  was  held  of  such  importance, 
that  if  a  soldier  loot  hi-  shield,  he  was  prohibited  all 
participation  iu  sacred  rites,  and  so  severely  was  this 
privation  felt,  that  many  who  had  incurred  it  de- 
stroyed thcm-clves,  rather  than  exist  under  the  im- 
putation of  dishonour. 

In  peace  they  wore  on  their  heads  a  bonnet,  but 
when  going  to  war  they  placed  OB  their  head-  a 
metal  helmet.  They  went  tinging  to  war,  carrying 
before  them  the  images  of  their  gods,  and  they  hud 
certain  characters  engraved  upon  their  spears,  which 
were  considered  as  magic  spells.  Every  tenth 
prisoner  taken  in  battle  was  sacrificed  to  Woden, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  such 
barbarous  slaughter.  They  believed  that  everj 
slain  in  battle  would  sit  at  ca.-c  in  Woden's  hall,  and 
quaff  ale  from  the  skull-  of  former  enemies,  an 
honour  to  which  none  could  be  admitted  who  had 
died  of  disease,  or  on  a  bed.  From  these  ] 
Britain,  for  some  time,  obtained  thu  name  of  Saxony  ; 
but  when  the  Angles,  who  came  over  with  them, 
became  the  most  powerful,  the  country  was  tailed 
Anglia  and  Angleland,  and  the  people  were  desig- 
nated Anglo-Saxous.  To  this  batty  sketch  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  our  early  ancestors,  the  sin- 
gularity which  at  present  marks  the  English  cha- 
racter may  be  traced.  To  them  are  we  indebted  for 
that  manliness  and  force  of  mind,  that  independ 
of  principle  and  conduct,  which  belongs,  perhaps,  to 
no  other  nation  upon  the  earth  ;  while  our  subse- 
quent affinities  with  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  with  France,  have  refined  the  rude  and 
baser  parts  of  the  picture,  and  given  to  it  a  colouring 
and  expression  exclusively  its  own.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  be  extended  to  the  English  language.  It 
draws  deeply  from  a  Saxon  source  it-  originality  and 
its  strength,  while  it  has  obtained  such  an  accession 
of  grace  and  beauty  from  the  romance  languagi 
the  South,  that  it  is  capable  of  expressing  any  ■abject 
of  human  thought,  with  more  force  and  variety  than 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  modern  tongues  of  the 
present  world. 

ThfVt  is,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole,  a 
pleating  analogy  to  he  noticed  between  tin'  English 
character  and  the  English  language.  Both  ban 
been  polished  and  cultivated  by  our  Continued  inter- 
course with  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  but  both 
Bre  indebted  for  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  men,  to  the  simple,  but  powerful,  ancestry 
from  which  we  spring 


Tkivial  rircunutances,  which  show  the  manners  of  tlio 
age,  are  often  more  instructive,  as  well  Mugi  than 

the  groat  transactions  of  wars  and   negotiations,  whli 
nearly  similar   iu   ull  periods,  and   in  all  countries  of   the 
world. — Humk. 


Tiikuk  is  enough  in  tl  I   supports,  and  in  the  eter- 

nal hopes  of  Christianity,  to  brighten  the  fading  eye,  and 
to  animate  the  sunken  cheek. 
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I'M. I.   (H     I  i 

:  ;ill  comparison  On 
lit    I    have   ever  .1,    in 

"Ml  southern  countrii  i,  the  mod  unfailing 
man  i  "f  the  wrath  of  God. 

("Africa,    I 
once  beheld  this  terrible   Infliction.      I 
fell  in  thou  ant Is,  and  ten  thousands,  around  us  and 
upon  m~.  on  the  sands  along  which  we  wen  riding, 
ami  in  the  *  n  th  it  waa  beating  at  our  !'•  ,t  .  ret  we 

■  removed  from  their  must  oppressive   intlu 

tor,  n  few  hundred  yard*  to  our  right,  darkening  the 

air,  the  greal  innumerable  hoal  came  on,  -lowly  and 

lily,  advancing  in  a  direct  lino,  ami  in  a  mighty 

moving  column.    The  fall  of  locuata  from  this  , 

column  ■■  at,  that  when  a  cow,  directly  trader 

the  line  of  flight,  attempting  ineffectually  to  grace  in 

the  field,  approached  her  mouth  to  the  graaa,  then 

immediately  so  dense  a  swurtn,  that  her  bead 

was  for  the   moment  almost  concealed   from  sight  ; 

nnil  as  -he  moved  along,  clouds  of  locnata  raa 

nnder  her  feet,  visible  even  al  a  distance,  as  cloada  of 

dust  Bet  in  motion  by  the  wind  on  B  stormy  day.    At 

the  extremity  of   the   held    I   saw   the   husbandmen 

ding  over  their  stalls,   and  gazing  with  hopeless 

tl    that    host    of  death,    which    swept,    like    a 

destroying  angel,  over  th.'   land,  and  consigned   to 

ruin    all     the    prospects    of  the    year;    for,    wherever 

that  column  winged  its  flight,  beneath  its  withering 
influence  the  golden  glories  of  the  harvest  perished, 
ami  the  leafy  honours  of  the  forest  disappeared. 
Then-  stood  those  ruined  men,  .silent  and  motionless, 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  their  calamity. 
yet  conscious  of  their  utter  inability  to  control  it; 
while,  further  on,  where  some  woodland  lay  in  the 
immediate  line  of  the  advancing  column,  heath  set 
on  tire,  anil  frees  kindling  into  a  blaze,  testified 
the  general  horror  of  a  visitation  which  the  ill-fated 
Inhabitants  endeavoured  to  inert  by  such  a  frightful 
remedy.  They  believed  that  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  forest,  and  ascending  into  the  air,  would 
Impede  the  direct  march  of  the  column,  throw  it  into 
confusion,  drive  the  locusts  out  to  sea,  and  thus 
deliver  the  country  from  their  desolating  presence. 

It  was  an  awful,  and,  indeed,  a  painful  scene,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it;  yet,  perhaps,  there  waa  not 
one  of  those  whose  blighted  fortunes  I  then  commi- 
serated, who  would  not  have  considered  my  assassi- 
nation well-pleasing  to  their  God,  and  few,  perhaps, 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  attack  me,  as  a  Christian 
dog,  if  I  had  been  unarmed  and  unattended  by  a 
trusty  hand. 

[PurlK  :  ./  ,ni./  Qallicia,  by  an  English  Nobleman.] 


RUSTIC  PHILOSOPHY. 
Tnrc  countryman,  let  him  live  at  never  so  great  a 
distance,  has  his  ways  of  philosophizing  for  the  com- 
mon uses  of  hie,  as  well  as  speculative  gentlemen  in 
town.  It  is  tine,  his  methods  of  proceeding  are  hut 
rude  ami  unpolished,  such  as  nature  suggests;  hut, 
nevertheless,  they  are  such  as  he  is  well  satisfied 
with,  and  what  in  many  cases  prove  very  useful  to 
him;  however,  they  serve  greatly  to  pleasure  and 
amuse  him  in  all. 

Thus  he  estimates  the  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  in  the  night  by  the  height  of  his  pond  in  the 
yard,  his  server,  as  it  is  called  in  some  places  .  a  word 
cither  abbreviated  from  the  French  rreervoir,  or  de- 
nominated so  from  its  use  in  serving  the  family.  Mis 
compass  is  the  smoke  of  his  chimney;  hut  his  baro- 
r,  besides  certain  natural  inferences,  that  he 
makes  from   the  sporting  of  his  sheep,  or  the  flying 


of  the  martins  and  swallows,  i«  more  artificial,  for  be 
has  either  a  bluck  line   gradu 

.  with  a  long  strii  ,ed  across  it,  or  a 

flaak  with   the   mouth  downward   in  a  \,u.u\ 
Ihe  chronometer  in  an    hour-glass,  w' 
' 
which    th.-    shadow    of    his    door-post    I 

..   at  such  an  hour,  when   tl, 
baa  a  method  alio  of  making  a  guess  at  hrn 

hag  or    shortening  <>t    the  days,    COI 
has  a  saying  which  is  very  general  all  i         ! 
At  N'cw-yctv'n  I 

v  are  laaftfteaed  a  eock's  «tt 
dy  knows    the    meaning   of  t:. 
wit,  that  it   intends  to   .  , 
•  lay  in  a  small,    hut   pen.  ptih 
are  aware  of  the  ground  and 
the  l.-s    to    he  wondered  at.    -in.  e   there  is  a 

nncotni ami   seemingly   improper,    in   appl; 

long  measure,  inches  and  feet,  to  time. 

Hut    the   countryman    knows   what    he    says,  and 
borrows   his  idea   from  heme:   at   the  V. 
he  oh-.rves  where  the    shadow  of  the  upper    lint 
Ins  door  falls  at    twelve  o'clock,   and   makes  a  mark, 
At  New  v  the  sun  being  higher,  when  at  the 

meridian,    he    finds    the    shad  DM    neiirci 

door  by  four  or  five  inches,  which    fur   .  hm. 
he  calls  a  cock's  stride,   and  so  by  that    he  expresses 
the    sensible    increase    of    the    day.       Whci 
should  be  observed,  that  before  tie-  style  was  altered, 
which  was    long   alter  this  an  int..   us.- 

distance  of  time  was  greater  by  .l.-\.n  days,  between 
laticeand]  u  s  Day  than  it  is'nowj   and 

< mis.  .piently,  the  difference,  as  to  the  sun's  altitmh  . 
or  the  length  of  the  days  at  those  two  times,  wou'd 
be  more  susceptible  than  it  is  now.  f    | 


EVIDENCE  IN  EVERY  THING. 
See  here,  I  hold  a  Bible  in  my  hand,  and  yon  see 

the  cover,  the  leaves,    the  letters,   the  words,  but 

<>' I  see  the  writers,  the  printer,  the  letter-founder, 

the  ink-maker,  the  paper-maker,  or  the  binder. 
n.v.r  did  sec  them,  you  never  will  see  them,  am 
there  is  not  one   of  you    that  will   think  of  disp. 
or  denying  the  being  of  these  men.      I  go  forth,  f 
allirm,  that  you  see  the  very  souls   of  these   nun    in 
seeing  this  book,  and  you  feel   yourselves  obliged   to 
allow,     that    they     had   skill,     contrivance. 
memory,    fancy,   reason,   and  soon.     In   I 
manner,  if  you  sec  a  picture,  you  judge  there  was  a 
painter  ;   if  you  see  a  house,  you  judge   there  waa  a 
builder  of  it;   and  if  you  see  one  room  contrived  for 
this  purpose,  and  another    for   that;   a  door  to  enter, 
a  window  to  admit  light,  a  chimney  to  hold  fire,  you 
conclude  the  builder  was  a  person  of  skill  and  : 
cast,  who  formed  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  accom- 
modation of  its  inhabitants.     In  this  manner  examine 
the  world,  and  pity  the  man,   who,   when  he  sees  the 
sign  of  the  wheatsheaf,    hath   sense  enough  to  k; 
that  there  is  a  joiner,  and  somewhere  a  painter,   but 
who,  when  he  sees  the  wheatsheaf  itself,  is  so  stupid 
as  not  to  say  to  himself  This  had  a  wise  and  a  good 
Creator. Robinson. 


C'orrkct  opinions  well  established  on  any  subject,  are  the 
best  preservative  against  the  seductions  of  error. — Bisrof 
Hairr. 


II k  only  is  neb  in  friends  who  calculates  them  by  their 
worth,  an.l  mit  by  their  number. R.  (  . 

WsLL-arrnnged  time  ;  -t  mark  of  a  well-arranged 

nund. — Pitman. 
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KOTES  ON  KMtBR  TRKb>.     N  >.  IV. 

Hippy  lie, 

Whom  what  ho  views  of  Ikaiitil'iil,  or  jt.iiiJ 
In  n.ituri-.  from  the  hrou  I  •   ik, 

To  lb*  groan  hludc  thai  IvriuUea  in  the  sun, 
I     ni|ii  with  rvuicmbranoe  of  a  present  («od. 

Cowrta. 


The  Scotch  Fir,  (Pinus  sylvestris). 

I'm:  Scotch  Fir,  or  Pine,  is  not  peculiar  to  Scotland, 
out  is  common  to  all  the  mountain-ranges  of  Europe  . 
in  low  damp  sitnn'i'"""  !t  never  thrives,  but  delights 
in  tl>"  exposed  summits  of  the  loftiest  rocks,  over 
which  the  earth  is  but  thinly  scattered;  there  it- 
roots  wander  afar  in  the  wildest  reticulation,  Whilst 
its  tall,  furrowed,  and  often  gracefully-sweeping,  red 
:md  gray  trunk,  of  enormous  circumference,  rears 
aloft  its  high  umbrageous  canopy.  Sir  Walter 
inscribes  its  situation  above  the  rest  of  the  trei 
the  forest : — 

Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 

anchor  in  the  rifted  rock;" 
And  higher  yet  the  pine  tree  hung 

His  thaMarea  trunk,  and  (raojaaut  Bang, 

Whan  seemed  lis"  rlill-  to  n t  on  high, 

His  l>oy£lis  athwart  the  narrow  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  wliite  peaks  glim 
Where  glistening  streamers  waved  and  danced, 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  bare]}  view, 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue. 

The   Fir  was  a  very  great   favourite  with   Gilpin, 

who  considered  it,  as  it  really  is,  to  be,  under  favour* 

circumstances,  a  very  picturesque  object  in   a 

landscape  :   the  earnestness  with  which  he  defends  its 

character    is    peculiarly    forcible;    be   says,   "It 

hardy    plant,    and,    therefore,    put  to    every    servile 

office.      If  you  wish   to   screen   your   house   from  the 

•south-west  wind,  plant  Scotch  Kirs,   and  plant  them 

and  thick.     If  you  want  to  shelter  A  nursery  of 

you.  Scotch  Firs,  and  the  phrase  is.  you 

afterwards  weed  them  out  at  your  pleasure.  This 


nonunions.     I  u jsh   not    to  rob  society   of  these 
hanly  services  from  the  Scotch  Fir,  nor  do  I  mean  to 

in    competition  with   many  trees   of  the   I 
which,  in    their    infant    state,     it  .omcil    to 

sbellei  ;  nil  1  mean  is,  to  rescue  it  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  thought  lit  for  nothing  else,  and  to  establish 
i&ractcr  as  a  picturesque  tree.  For  Myself,  I 
admire  its  foliage,  both  the  colour  of  its  leaf  anil  its 
mode  of  growth.  Its  ramification,  too,  is  irregular 
and  beautiful." 

The  practice  of  planting  this  tree  in  groups  la  the 
cause  to  which  its  unfavourable  character,  as  a  pic- 
turesque object,  may  be  attributed,  the  do: 
growth  causing  the  stems  to  run  upward  without 
lateral  branches.  The  hilly  regiona.of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  formerly  covered  with 
great  portion  of  which  consisted  of 
Fir-trees.  Of  these  ancient  forests  some  remains  still 
t\!-t;  in  Scotland,  the  relics  of  the  Ran  nock  forest, 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  and 
Argyle,  arc  Well    known;   th  '    of  the  roots 

and  a  few  scattered  trees,  which  ure  still  found  in 
situations  ,,f  difficult  acceaa.  This  forest  appears  to 
'lied  across  the  country,  ana  to  have  been 
with  the  woody  districts  of  the  west  of 
Scotland.  The  Abernetby  forest,  in  Perthshire,  still 
furnishes  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber, 

"  At  one  time,"  we  quote  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
Hart.,  "  the  demand  for  it  was  so  trifling,  that  the 
Laird  of  Grant  got  only  twenty  pence  for  what  one 
man  could  cut  and  manufacture  in  a  year.  In  1730 
a  branch  of  the  York  Buildings  Company  purchased 
s.-ven  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  timber,  and  by 
their  improved  mode  of  working  it,  by  saw-mills', 
<Ve.,  and  their  new  methods  of  transporting  it  in 
floats  to  the  sea,  they  introduced  the  rapid  manu- 
facture and  removal  of  it,  which  afterwards  took 
place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sylvan  districts, 
About  the  year  I  TMi  the  Duke  of  Gordon  sold 
Glcnmorc  forest  to  an  English  company  for  10,000/.' 
This  was  (Opposed  to  be  the  finest  fir-wood  iti  Scot- 
land. Numerous  trading  vessels,  some  of  them 
above  five  hundred  tons  burden,  were  built  from 
the  timber  of  this  forest,  and  one  frigate,  which 
was  called  the  <  ileuniorc.  Many  of  the  trees  felled 
tared  eighteen  and  twenty  feet  in  girth,  and 
there  is  still  preserved  nt  Gordon  Castle,  a  plank 
nearly  six  feet  in  breadth,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Duke  by  the  Company.  But  the  Ilothicmurchus 
forest  was  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  that  part  of 
the  country ;  it  consisted  of  about  Ifi  square  miles. 
Alas  !  wc  must,  indeed,  say,  it  was,  for  the  high  price 
of  timber  hastened  its  destruction.  It  went  on  for 
many  years,  however,  to  make  large  returns  to  the 
proprietor,  the  profit  being  sometimes  20,000/.  a 
year." 

Besides   the    forests  we  have  mentioned,    there 
still  in  existence  other  tracts  of  lund  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  covered  with  this  timber.     The  attention 
which   has   been   drawn   to   the  value  of  the   Scotch 
Fir  has    been   an    inducement   to  proprietors  of  land, 
to  cause   extensive   plantations    te>  be    formed  in  suit- 
able spots;  but  Nature  herself  takes  measures  to  per- 
petuate her  work  where  the  hand  of  man  has-  ( ■;,, 
destruction  ;   for,  after  the   old  trees  have'  been  felled 
and  carried  off  the  ground,  young  seedlings  conn 
a     thick  as  in  the  nurseryman's  secd-bi  d. 

The  timber  supplied  by  the  Scotch  Fir  is  called  Keel 
Deal,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  rend 
necessary  that  the  stem  should  be  straight,  and  close 
planting  materially  assists  in  this  object,  by  preventing 
the  possibility  of  the  trees  flinging  out  their  lateral 
branches;  I  we  have  already  noticed,  disfij 
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the  tree  in  the  eye  of  an  artist,  howevwr  dh 

ii. ay      dfllight     tli.it      of     u     tinib.  i    in.  r.  I. ant.        The 

[litest  ami  nor—oat  uumu  (KM  I  d  for 

ma- 1  scaffold  poles,    *.<-.,     while    the    III 

tlidtt  an-  sawed  into  plunks  for  various  purp  ll 

I  is  very  durublc,  and  resists  the  action  of  water 
lleutly.    The  persons  employed  at  different  time* 
in  the   endeavour  to  rescue   the  cargo  of  the  Royal 

rge,  which   foundered   off  Spithead,  in   tin 
1782,   'li  ,  ovcrvd   that   the   fir-plunk  Bered 

little,  ii  any,  injury,  while  the  other  timberi  of  the 
I  had   Ii. .  u   much  acted  upon  by  the  water  ami 
different  specict  of  worm 
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lu  Holland  this  tree  has  been  used  for  the  purpose 
ni   preparing    the    foundations   of   houses    in    their 
npy    mmI;    13,(55!)    great   masts   of   this   timber 
driven    into    the   ground    for   the    purpose    ol 
funning  the    foundation  of  the  Studthnusc  at  Am- 
sterdam.    But   it  is   not  only  for  its  timber  that  we 
are  indebted  to  this  tree;   those  useful  articles,  tar, 
pitch  ami  turpentine  are  all  yielded  by  its  sap. 
•    In  medicine,  our  forefathers  considered  the  various 
productions  of  this   tree  of  wonderful  service,  and 
the  distilled  water  of  the  cones  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
cellent   cosmetic.      One   old   writer,  Thomas    Barto- 
linns,   disclaims  the  use   of  hops   in  beer   as   ■■  •perni- 
cious and  malignant,   and   apt  to  usher   in  infections, 
nay,  plagues,  \c.;"    he   recommends   in   their  stead. 
"  shavings  of  deal-hoards  to  give  a  grateful  odour  to 
the  drink.'' 
The  mode  of  perpetuating  the   Fir  is  by  means  of 
s,   and  the   young  plants  are  to   he  treated  in  the 
manner     as     those    of    the    Norway    Spruce, 
already  noticed. 


Sixes  business  and  gaiety  arc  always  drawing  our  attention 
away  from  a  future  state,  some  admonition   is  frequently 

sarj  lo  recall  it  to  our  minds;  and  what  can  more 
properly  renew  the  impression  tlian  the  example  of  mor- 
tality which  every  day  supplies  ?  The  great  incentive  to 
virtue,  is  the  reflection  that  wo  must  die;  it  will,  therefore, 
ho  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  whenever  we  see  a  funeral, 

isider  how  soon  we  may  be  added  to  the  number  ol 
those  whose  probation  is  past,  and  whose  happiness  or 
misery  shall  endure  for  ever. Rambler. 


Thkkk  is   not,  in   my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and   tri- 
umphant consideration  in  religion,  than  that  of  the 

petu.d  progress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  pcrfec- 
i  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it. 
To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to 
rtrength,  to  consider  th.it  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new 
secessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity  ;  that  the 
will  ba  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to 
knowledge  ;  carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable 
to  that  ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay, 
it  must  be  a  prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  Ins 
ere. in. mi    for  ever    beautifying    in   his  eyes,  and    drawing 

Bearer   to   bun,    by   greater   degrees  of    resemblance. 

Addison. 


(llltlMMA 

one*  more,  and  onee  more,  awake,  my  harp, 
1  d.  iiit  mid  naglaet,— one  lofty  >l,  . 

.  .loVr  thaa  the  wis*  of  Um, 
And  speaking  mysteries  mora  than  words  ran  Ml, 
1  »k  of  ii..-.-,  for  I,  with  hymahtgs  Ugh, 
Would  join  ms  dirge  of  the  departing  rear. 
Y.  t  with  no  wintry  garland  from  the  woods. 
;lii  of  tin-  h-nilot  branch,  or  ivy  sear, 
Wreaths  I  thy  n.-wes,  dark  December!  now. 
-  qaarrci  .-nils,  will.  l,„„l.,l  .on* 
■  Uy 
•  r  iwo  thousand  mom 
wir  seals  nj  ,,;,<  U\-,.- 


Yst. 


M. 

A 

• »  the  RedeosM 

I  If  that  mcroasil 
Oue  unit  in 

IIOW   sin. i. 

<h.  r  the  ii 
The  . 

And  •tesaaag  the  Ion 


;m>t 


nil  how   lll.l 

irv,   l'i 
niul  the  arm  of  wrong, 

team 


,iu, 


S>  bus  ii.,-  Mar  In-.u  charactered  with 
In  Christian  Lund,  and  maik'd  with  «  ron_-%  and  i  i 

Yet  'tw.is  not  tUus  ll--  taught t  tin,     . 

Whose  birth  wo  llii  tie  with  pi 

And  much  IhanfafJllfcM      TTa,  a  man  of  woes. 
Went  on  the  way  appointed — |mth,  tl, 
Yet  barm  with  patieaec  still:— He  can 

The   lil.ikill-llealle.l,    to   luiso  up  the  silk. 

Ami  on  the  wandering  and  bonighlcd  mind 
To  j„,iir  the  Ughl  of  truth.     0  task  dii 

>  I  teacher  I    lb-  hud  word-. 

To  sooth.-  the  barking  waves,  mid  hush  the  wind*, 

And  when  the  sou]  was  t.,  -i-aa. 

Wrapped  in  tbl<  -k  darkiu.-  and  : 

lie,  pointing  lo  the  star  of  \u  nee  on  high, 

Alined  it  with  holy  fortitude,  and  bade  it  smile 

At  the  surrounding  wreck. 

When  with  deep  agony  his  heart  was  r-., 

Not  for  hiniself  the  tear-drop  deWed  his  cheek, 

Tor  them  lie  wept,  for  them  to  heaven  he  pray'd, 

His  persecutors    "  Father,  pardon  them, 

They  know  not  what  they  do." 

Angels  of  heaven, 
Ye  who  beheld  Him  tainting  on  tin-  cross, 
Ami  did  llim  homage,  say,  may  mortal  join 
The  hallelujahs  of  the  risen  I 
M'ill  the  faint  voice  ami  groveling  SOllg  be  I 
Amid  the  seraphim  in  light  divin 

Y'es.  He  will  deign,  the  l'i, 
Tor  mercy,   to  accept  the  hymn  of  faith. 
Low  though  it  be,  and  humble.     Lord  of  life. 
The  Christ,  the  Comfort,  r,  thine  advent  now 

Tills  my  uprising  soul. — I  mount,  I  tly 

Far  o'er  the  skies,  beyond  the  rolling  Qfbs| 

The  boii.l;  of  lesfa  dissolve,  and  MTU 

And  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow  are  no  more. 

Kiske  Whitt. 


It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  our  minds  with 
an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim  all  our  thoughts, 
woids,  and  actions,  at  some  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  to 
the  glory  of  our  Maker,  the  good  of  mankind,  04 
benefit  of  our  own  souls.  A  person  who  is  possessed  with 
such  an  habitual  good  intention,  enters  upon  no  single  cir- 
cumatancs  of  Ufa  without  considering  il  as  well-pleasing 
to  the  Author  of  bis  being,  conformable  to  the  dictates  nf 
reason,  suitable  to  human  nature  in  general,  or  to  thai 
lieular  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him.     Ha 

i  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  Divine   l'i,  irds 

himself  as  acting,  in  the  whole  course  oi  -nee, 

under  the  observation  and  inspection  of  that  Being  who  it 
privv  to  all  his  m  .tuuis,  and  all  his  thoughts,  who  knows 
his  '••  downsitting  and  bis  uprising,  who  it  about  bis  path 
and  about  bis  bed,  and  spu-lh  out  all  1  In  a  word, 

be  remembers  tli.it  the  eye  of  his  Judge  is  always  upon 
him  ;  and  in  every  action,  be  retlects  that  he  is  doing  what 
is  commanded  or  allow,  1  by  Hun  nh)  will  hereafter  cither 
reward  or  punish  it. — Addison 
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THE  LEATHERN  B<  l11'- 

AM'Il.N 
Ben  '>i"  "ere  used  nncientl. 

■ad  still  are  need  in  the  East.  It  appears, 
from  a  figure  found  unong  the  ruin-  ot  H<  r.  ulancuni. 
that,  sifter  the  -kin  had  been  ■tripped  <-H"  tin-  animal. 
and  property  dreaaed.  the  places  where  the  lap  had 
been,  were  strongly  dosed  up;  and  where  the  neck 
peeing  was  left  for  receiving  and  discharging 
intent*  of  tin-  bottle,  Baca  bottles,  srasa  full. 
nsoal  have  differed  greatly  from  the  same  when 
t>Mi|'  if  the  liquor  they  must  be  greatly 

swollen  and  distended,  mid  no  doubt,  they  must  be 
lea  .-till  further  by  the  fermentation  of  the  liquor 
within  them,  as  that  advances  to  ripeness:  so  that  in 
this  state,  if  no  vent  be  given  to  it,  the  linear  may 
Ufarpuwat  the  strength  of  the  bottle;  or.  by  searching 
Bfl  ry  crevice  and  weaker  pnrt.  if  it  find  any  weaker 
park,  it  may  penetrate  by  that.  Hence  arises  the 
propriety  of  "  putting  new  wine  into  new  bottle-. 
which  being  in  the  prime  of  their  strength,  may 
resist  the  expansion,  the  internal  pressure  of  their 
contents,  and  preserve  the  wine  to  due  maturity, 
while  old  bottles  may  without  danger  contain  old  wine, 
the  fermentation  of  which  is  already  past. 

These  bottiea  arc  supposed  not  only  to  be  frequency 
rent,  when  grown  old  and  much  used,  but  also  to  be 
capable  of  being  repaired.  Sir  J.  Chardin  describes 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  mended: — 

They  do  it  (he  says.)  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  p 
sometimes  by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place,  in   manner 
of  a  purse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round  Hat  piece  of 
wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the  bole. 

The  same  writer  has  likewise  given  us  the  following 
amusing  account  of  these  bottles: — 

The  Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wandering  kind  of 
life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  kind  of  liquors  in 
these  bottles.  They  keep  in  them  more  fresh  than  other- 
wise they  would  do.  These  leather  bottles  are  made  of 
gnat-skin's.  When  tin-  animal  is  killed,  the]  cut  off  its 
md  its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  They  afterward 
up  the  places  where  the  legs  wore  cut  off,  and  the  tail : 
and  when  it  is  filled,  they  tie  it  about  the  neck.  Tb*M 
nations,  and  the  people  of  Persia,  never  go  a  journey  with- 
out a  small-leather  bottle  of  water  hanging  by  their  side 
like  a  scrip.  The  great  leather  bottles  are  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of 
a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin. 

v  put  into  these  coat-skin  and  kill  skin. vessels  every- 
thing which  they  want  to  carry  to  a  distance  in  tin- 
whether  dry  or  liquid,  and  very  rarely  make  use  of  boxes 
ami  pots,  unless  it  be  to  preserve  such  things  as  arc  liable 
to  be  broken.  The  reason  is  their  making  use  of  beasts  of 
carriage  for  conveying  these  things,  who  often  fall  down 
under  their  loading,  or  throw  it  down  ;  and  also  because  it 
is  in  pretty  thin  woollen  sacks  that  they  enclose  what  they 
carry.  There  is  another  advantage,  too,  in  putting  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  these  skin  vessels {  they  arc  pn 
fresher:  the  ants  and  other  insects  cannot  make  their  way 
cm:  nor  the  dust  (ret  in,  of  which  there  are  such 
quantities  in  the  hot  countries  of  Asia,  and  so  fine,  thai 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  coffer  impenetrable  to  it :  there- 

I  is  that  butter,  honey,  cheese,  and  other  like  alii 
are  enclosed  in  vessels  made  of  the  skins  of  this  species  of 
animals. 

The    Arabs   use  a  larger  kind   of    bottle,   named 
ba,  which  is  thus  described  by  Bruce : — 

A  girba  is  an  ox's  skin  squared,  and  the  edges  sewed 
together  very  artificially  by  a  double  seam,  which  docs  not 
.1  Water,  much  resembling  that  upon  the  best  English 
cricket-balls.  An  opening  is  left  at  the  top  of  the  girha. 
in  the  satin-  manner  as  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask.  Around 
this,  the  skin  is  gathered  to  the  m/.c  of  a  large  handful, 
which,  when  the  girba  is  full  of  water,  i-  tied  round  with  a 
whipcord.  These  girbas  generally  contain  bImiiU  sixtv 
gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  caiuei. 


::rc  all  then  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
hinder  the  water  from  easing  through,  as  to  prevent 
ited  bj  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  in  (act, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  imminent  danger 
.■I  perishing  by  thirst. 


II IK  ANTS 
Wr    now   come    to    the  Ants,   a   tribe  almost  equally 
Itiag  with  that  of  the  Bees,  for  their  wonderful 
industry.     They  are  universal  collectors;  everytl 

me-  in  their  way,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
living  or  dead,  answers  their  purpose;    and  the   | 

are    always   darkened    with   the    h 
crowds  that  are  moving   to   and   fro.     Their   great 
function  seems  to  be  to  remove  everything  that  ap- 

to  be  out  of  its  place,  and  cannot  go  about 
own  business.      1  have  seen  several  of  them  i 
a   hall-dead    snake,   about   the   size   of  a  goose-quill. 
They  do   not.    however,   like   the   bees,  usually  St 
up  provisions,  but  they  will  imbibe  sweet  juices  from 
fruits   and   also   from   the   plant-lice,  which   may  be 
called   their   cow-.      However,    almost    all    their  care 
and   labour  arc  connected  with  the  nurture  and  sus- 
tenance of  their  young. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Colom  1 
Sykes,  of  the  Bombay  Army,  for  some  interesting 
rations  upon  three  species  of  ant9,  particularly 
one,  which,  from  making  its  nests  on  the  branch* 
trees,  is  called  the  Tree-Ant,  singularly  exemplifying 
the  extraordinary  instincts  of  these  laborious  and 
provident  insects. 

The  Tree-Ant  inhabits  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the 
collectorate  of  Poona,  in  the  Deccan,  at  an  elevation 
of  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  from  the 
of  the  sea.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  two- 
tenths  of  an  inch  b  length;  the  head  of  the  neuter 
disproportionably  large ;  the  thorax  is  armed  po 
riorly  with  two  sharp  spines.  When  moving,  the 
insect  turns  the  abdomen  back  over  the  thorax,  and 
the  knotty  pedicle  lies  in  a  groove  between  the  spines, 
The  male  is  without  the  spines. 

These  ants  are  remarkable  for   forming  their  n 
called  by  Marattas  moongeara,  on  the  boughs  of  I 
of  different  kinds;  and  their  construction  ia  sing 
both   for  the   material   and    the  architecture,  an 
indicative  of  admirable  foresight  and  contrivance 
shape  they  vary  from  globular  to  oblong,  the  Inn 
diameter  being  about  ten  inches,  and  the   shoi 
eight.    The  nests  consist  of  a  multitude  of  thin  1 
of  cow-dung,    imbricated  like  tiles  upon   a  house, 
upper-leaf  formed  of  one  unbroken  sheet,  cov. 
the  summit   like  a  skull-cap.     The   leaves   are  pi 
one  upon  another,  in  a  wavy  or  scalloped  mauni  i 
that  numerous   little  arched   entrances  are   left,  Rnd 
yet  the  interior  is  perfectly  secured  from  rain, 
arc  usually  attached  near  the  extremity  of  a  In 
and   some  of  the   twigs  pass   through   the    nest.      A 

a]  section  presents   a  number  of  irregular  i 
formed  by  the  same  process  as  the  exterior.    Toward* 
the  interior   the   cells  are  more  capacious  than   I 
removed   from   the  centre,  and   an  occasional   ■ 
leaf  is  taken  advantage  of  to  assist  in  their  formaion, 
The  nurseries  for   young  broods  in  did  rem 
developement  are  in  different  parts  of  the  nest.     The 
i  cil-    nearest    tin'  centre    are    filled  with    very    minute 

the  youngest  members  of  the  community;  I 
more  distant,  with   larger  eggs*,   mixed  with  le 
and  the  most  remote,  with  pupes  mar  disclosure.     In 
Hs  only  were  found  winged  in 
in  a  large  or  royal  cell,   mar  the  centre 
of  the  nest:   she  is   about    half  an  inch    long,  of  the 
thickness  of  a  crow-quill,  white,  and  the  abdomen  ha* 

■  II  ■  Ii'.-jM  uem  from  tins  that  ihe  eggs  frow. 
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■r  six  brown  ligatures  round  it,  like  the  female 

n!'  the  wl  ill''  head  i*  very  •mall,  anil  the 

mere  rudiments:  she  i-  kept  a  dose  prisoner, 

mill  incapable  Hi'  motion  in  ber  cell;    a   cil 

in  which  Hi-  -••  ;i|i|» tar  to  approach  the  white  ants,  uml 

which  indii  ntes  that  they  should  form  a  distim  f  genus. 

There  «a^  no  store  of  provisions  in  the  lusts:  tiny 

were  indebted  therefore   for  their   support    ti>  daily 

labour.   We  may  gain  boom  Idea  of  their  peraeremtcc 

when  we  consider  that  the  material  of  whii  li  the  nest 

null — cow-dung—  must  have  been  sought  for  on 

the  earth,  and  probably  curried  from  i  rable 

distance  1 1 [ >  the  ti 

Colonel  Sykcs'a  account  of  the  large  black  ant  we 

e  for  a  future  number. 

(Kiin>v'»  Hrutgtu-atrr  Treatiu.] 


PROGRESS  Ol'  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 
\\  'hi  i.i.  Nature  has  apparently  frowned  on  the  birth 
of    man,   and    brought    him    into  the  world   weak, 

d,  and  defenceless,  unprovided  with  the  means 
nt  subsistence,  and  exposed  on  every  side  to  destina- 
tion, Bhe  has  in  reality  implanted  in  him  the  germ  of 
future   greatness.      The    helplessness   of    the    infant 

forth  the  fostering  care  and  tendi  lions 

of  the  mother,  and  lavs  the  deep  foundations  of  the 

1  union.     The  latent  energies  of  his  mind  and 

are     successively,    though     slowly,  developed. 

While  the  vital  organs   tire  actively  engaged  in  the 

ution  of  their  different  offices,  while  the  digestive 
apparatus  is  exercising  its  powerful  chemistry,  while 
myriads  of    minute  arteries,   veins,   and  absorbents, 

idefatigably  at  work  in  building  and   moil 
this  complex  frame,  the   sentient    principle  is  no  less 
assiduously,  and  no  less  incessantly,  employed. 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  sensation  it  is  cur 
busy  in  arranging,  in  combining,  and  in  strength- 
ening the  impressions  it  receives.  Wonderful  as  is 
the  formation  of  the  bodily  fabric,  and  difficult  as  it 

collect  its  history,  still  more  marvellous  is  the 
construction  of  the  human  mind,  and  still 
mine  arduous  the  task  of  tracing  the  finer  threads 
which  connect  the  delicate  web  of  its  ideas,  which 
ti\  its  fleeting  perceptions,  and  which  establish  the 
vast  system  of  its  associations  ;  and  of  following  the 
long  series  of  gradations,  by  which  its  affections  are 
expanded,  purified,  and  exalted,  anil  the  soul  pre- 
pared for  its  higher  destination  in  a  future  stage  of 
ice. 
Here,  indeed,  we  perceive  a  remarkable  interrup- 
tion to  that  regular  gradation  which  has  been  traced 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  series  ;  for  between 
man  and  the  most  sagacious  of  the  brutes,  there 
intervenes  an  immense  chasm,  of  which  we  can 
hardly  estimate  the  magnitude.  The  functions  which 
i  are  purely  vital,  and  are  necessary  for  even  the 
lowest  degree  of  sensitive  existence,  are  poss 
equally  by  all  animals  :  in  the  distribution  of  the 
faculties  of  mere  sensation,  a  greater  inequality  may 
be  perceived  ;  the  intellectual  faculties,  again,  are  of 
a  more  refined  and  noble   character,  and   being  less 

itial  to  animal  life,  tire  dealt  out  by  Nature  with 
a  more  sparing  and  partial  hand.     Between  the  two 

mities  of  the  scale  we  find  an  infinite  number  of 
intermediate  degrees.  The  more  exalted  faculties  are 
possessed  exclusively  by  man,  and  constitute  the 
source  of  the  immense  superiority  he  enjoys  over  the 
brute  creation,  which  so  frequently  excels  him  in  the 
perfection  of  subordinate  powers.  In  strength  and 
swiftness  he  is  surpassed  by  many  quadrupeds.  In 
vain  may  he  wish  for  the  power  of  flight  poss 
by  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  air.  He  may  envy 
that  range  of  sight  which  enables  the  bird  to  discern, 


from  a  height  at  whk 
eyes,  tin-  minutest  obj 
earth.      He  may  regret  ' 

he  advert*  to  the 
or  the  .ring  of  the    bat 


■ 
the  surface  of 
.«  of  In-  own  ssnsi  s. 

■   ■ 

While    til. 


ptions  of  the  lower  animals  teach  them  to  - 
the  tooil  which  m  salutary,  and  avoid  that  vtt 
injurious,  asm  alone  seems  stinted  in  In*  paw  I 

discrimination,  and  it  iprllnl  to  gather  iu»tni 

tr. .rii  a  painful  and  hazardous  experience. 

Hut.  if  Nature   has  created   him   thus   apparently 
helpless,  ami  drilled   him    those    instincts  with  * 
-In-    has  so    liberally   furnished   the  rest  ot 
spring,  it  was  only  t  upon   bun  gifts  of  infi- 

nitely higher  value.  While  in  acutetM.se  of  sense  he 
Is  surpassed  by  inferior  animals,  in  the  BOOTH  ••( 
tnteOwl  he  stands  unrivalled.  In  the  fi«l«  -lily  and 
:ty  with  which  impressions  arc  retained  in  hi* 
memory,  in  the  facility  and  streugth  with  which  they 
are  associated,  in  grasp  of  eosnprebeo  rtaM 

of  reasoning,  in                  of  progressive  improve., 
he  leaves  all  other  animals  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance behind.      He  alone  enjoys  in  perfection  the  gift 
of  utterance  ;  he  alone  is  able  to  clothe  hi-  time, 
in  words  ;   in   him   alone  do   we   find   implanted  the 
of  examining  every  department  of  nature,  and 
the  power  of  extending   his   views   beyond  the  l 
fines   of  this   globe.      On   him   alone    have   the    high 
privileges    been    bestowed    of    recognising    am 
adoring  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Author  of  the  universe,  from   whom   his  being 
has  emanated,   to  whom  he  owes  all  the  blessings 
which  attend  it,  and  by  whom  he  has  been  taugL 
look   forward  to  brighter  skies,  and  to  purer   and 
more  exalted  conditions  of  existence.     Heir  to  this 
high  destination,  man  discards  all  alliance  with  the 
beasts  that  perish;  confiding   in  the  assurance  that 
*.he  dissolution  of  his  earthly  frame  destroys  not  the 
germ    of    immortality    which    has     been    implanted 
within    him,  and   by  the  developenunt  of  which    tin- 
great  scheme  of  Providence  here  commenced,  will  be 
carried  on,  in  a  future  state  of  being,  to  its  final  and 
perfect  consummation. Roget. 


IIVI1ER,    TIIK    NATURALIST. 

Huber  has  been  blind  from  the  age  of  seventeen.     At 
that  period  he  foil  in  love  with  a  rich  young  lady,  who 
returned  his  affection,  and  consented  to  become  his  wife.    A 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  afflicted  with  gutta  serena. 
which  deprived  him  entirely  of  sight.    Ho  was  sent  to  ! 
in  the  bops  that  •  cure  ruiuht  be  effected,  but  he  obtained 
no  relief,  and  returned  in  despair  to  Geneva.    Madeiiwi-clle 
Lullen  married  the  object  of  her  disinterested   affection, 
notwithstanding  his  misfortune.     This  excellent  woman  loon 
discovered  a  thousand  means  of  supplying  the  wants  which 
her   husband's  calamity  occasioned.     During   the  war  she 
formed  whole  armies  of  pins  of  various  sues,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  positions  of  the  different 
agrpa.    She  stuck  pins  in  a  map,  and  thus  gave  bar  husband 
a  correct  idea  of  tho  movements  of  the  troops.     A  method 
by  whieb   be  was   enabled  to  writo  was  invented  f,.r  him. 
and  his  wife  funned  plans  of  the  places  they  inhabited  in 
relief.     He  had  a  great  tasto  for  natural  history.    He 
his  wile  read  H  \uui  ■  number  of  Wtfkl  OH  the  subject, 
particularly  rel.itivo  to  bees.     With  her  assistance  be  i 
samel  discoveries,  which  he  published  under  i 
•■  Rtoeereftsa   est   Bees."     To  i  M. 

II ulicr  joined  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  he  related  in 
a  graceful  style  a  L'rcat  variety  of  interesting  anecdotes. 
[  From  mrmoiri  of  the  Court  of  th»  Kmprtu  J.otphmt.] 

Witvv   Almighty  God  condescends  to  speak  to  man,  it  is 

man's  duty  and  interest  to  hear  and   attend  ;  not  to  "  hide 

ilf  from  the  voice  of  the   Lord  God."  as  did  bis  sinful 

niton  among  the  trees  of  lbs  garden  of  Eden,  ;>ut  to 
listen  with  s  witting  car,  and  an  bumble  and  obedient  heart. 
— Bishop  Ma. 
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f  ilifTerelit 

naaaaotad   with 

ifrcatcrp.nl   of  wool. 

it  a  variety  of  *n  ■■ 

Penh  an  1  Turke]  carpets  arc  the  moat  i  They 

are  woven  in  a  piece,  in  looms  of  a  very  simple  oanitrDc- 

lion.  Win;;  onlj   composed  of  two  beams  placed  the  ana 

above  the  other,  about  eight  feet  separate,  in  parallel  line*  ; 

the  warp  of  the    web   being   put    on   the    uppermost,   and 

brought  down  to  the  undermost  beam,  through  the  heddlea. 
The  pattern  to  be  wrought  it  drawn  and  painted  on  detign- 
paper,  and  placed  In-fore  the  weaver,  who  works  the  figure 
into  the  warp  with  dyed  worsted  yarn,  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  lie  then  paaaea  a  woof-shot  through  the  web,  to 
hind  the  worsted  yarn.  When  the  carpal  if  undo  to  the 
dimensions  required,  it  is  then  taken  out  of  the  loom,  and 

ted  with  ahead  —da  for  the  purpose.    Till  of  late 
-.  the  manufacture  of  thaae  earpats  wore  confli 

i  and  Turkey;  but  they  are  now  successfully  imitated 

.minster  i  of  England,  and  at  Kilurarnock 

in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Brussels,  Wilton,  imperial  Brussels,  and  royal  Wilton 
carpets,  are  all  woven  in  looius»of  the  same  construction, 
and  derive  their  names  from  the  places  where  they  were 
invented.  The  differenccof  their  fabric  consists  us  follows: 
viz.,  in  the  Brussels,  the  worsted  yarn  raised  to  form  the 
pile  and  show  the  figure  is  not  cut;  in  the  Wilton  the  pile 
l- rut,  and  has  tho  appearance  of  velvet;  in  the  imperial 

els,  the  figure  is  raised  above  the  ground,  and  the  pile 
cut,  the  ground  uncut ;  and  in  the  royal  WiUon,  the  pile  is 
raised  higher  than  in  the  Wilton,  and  cut,  which  makes  it 
a  more  massy  carpet.  The  cloth  of  these  carpets  is  com- 
posed of  linen  and  worsted,  and  the  loom  for  wearing  them 
is  verj  ingeniously  constructed.  The  linen  is  put  on  a 
beam,  and  brought  through  heddlcs  and  a  reed  ;  it  is  only 
Had  to  hind  the  worsted  yarn,  and  should  not  appear  on 
the  right  side.  The  better  it  is  covered,  the  more  complete 
and  perfect  is  the  carpet. 

Tin  irn  is  put  on  small  bobbins,  with  a  weight 

attached  to  each  to  keep  the  yarn  of  a  uniform  tightness 
There  are  in  some  of  the  looms  1300,  and  in  others  1S00  of 

bobbins,  (according  to  the  width  of  the  web,  which  is 
generally  twenty-sown  inches, although  soma  are  thirty-six 
inches,)  placed  in  frames  behind  the  loom,  and  planted  of 
different  coloured  yarn,  to  answer  the  figure.  The  yarn  is 
then  passed  through  the  harness,  heddlcs,  and  reed,  to  com- 
bine with  the  linen  yarn,  and  form  tho  cloth.  The  harness 
is  tied  to  tail-cords,  which  arc  passed  through  a  frame  filled 
with  small  pulleys;  asimple  is  then  attached  U>  the  tail  cords, 
and  brought  down  by  the  side  of  tho  loom,  upon  which  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  intended  to  be  wrought  is  put  with 
naoeei  and  drawn  by  boys.  Machines  have  been  introduced 
in  place  of  boys,  but  they  have  not  been  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  so  well  as  in  the  other  sorts  of  carpeting, 
the  boy  draws  the  lash,  he  has  in  our  hand  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  three  feet  long,  and  six  inches  broad,  which 
is  called  a  sword  This  sword  he  passes  through  under  the 
yarn  so  drawn  with  the  lash,  and  keeps  it  on  its  edge  until 
the  weaver  passes  a  wire  through  in  front  of  the  road. 
This  wire  keeps  up  the  worsted,  and  the  weaver  throws  two 
shots  of  linen  woof  through  the  web,  and  forms  the  pile. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  -,xty  oftheaa  wires  for  raising  the 
pile,  and  at  all  times  to  nave,  at  bast,  six  of  them  in  the 
web  next  to  the  reed,  or  else  the  worsted  would  sink,  and 
the  linen  appear  on  the  right  side  of  the  carpet,  which 
defect.  When  it  is  intended  to  make  Wilton 
ami  royal  Wilton,  the  wires  that  are  used  have  a  groove  in 
them  ;  and  a  small  knife  with  a  guide  to  it,  railed  a  trmvat, 
is  drawn  acroaa  the  web  into  the  groove,  and  cuts  the  pile; 
and  for  making  imperial  Brussels,  both  a  round  wire  and  a 

od  wire  are  used  at  the  samo  time. 

1)  able,  or  Kidderminster,  carpeting  is  composed  of  two 

h,  and  having  what  is  called  a  right  and  a  wrong 

Breed.    Suppose  a  carpet  of  scarlet 

and  black,  what  is  scarlet  on  one  side  will   lie  black  OB  the 

o'.hcr.     Tb  luvcr,  made  in  a  variety  of  colours  ; 

and  when   done  so,   the  warp  of  the  web   is  made  of  small 

yarn,  so  that  when   it  happens  to  be  of  a  different  colour 

from  the  v.oof,  it  may  appear  as  little  aa  possible;  for  in 

this  s,.,rt  of  carpeting   there  cannot  bo  put  more  than  two 

colours  in  a  line  without  mixing,  whereas  in  Brussels  five 

can  be  thus  put. 

Tho  warp  of  the  web  is  put  all  on  one  beam,  and  passed 


for  Ibis 
Ightccn 
an- 


througli  tlii  I  reed;  the  figure  intended  to  be 

wrought   is  raised  by  a  machine   placed  on  the  top  of  tho 

the  harness.     A  machine  was  in 
purpose,  which  was  invented  in  Kilmarnock  ab 
arid  w as  a  re  ight  an  the  principle  o 

barrel;  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  another,  where  the 
is  cut  on  pa|H'r,  and  is  consequently  railed  a  paper- 
machine.  It  is  of  French  invention,  and  nally 
used  in  the  silk  trade,  but  is  now  in  common  use  m  the 
carpet  trade  This  sort  of  carpeting  differs  from  the  Bru 
inasmuch  as  that  both  warp  and  woof  appear  on  the  surface 

ol  the  cloth,  whereas  in  Brussels  it  is  the  w*rp  only. 

With  regard  to   three-ply  imperial,  or   Scotch  carpeting, 
although  it  is  only  recently  that  (his  sort  of  carpeting  has 
bean  made,  it   is  getting  very  much   into  repute,  and  is 
considered  very  little  inferior  to  Brussels.     Some  year 
an  attempt  was  made  In   England  to  make  three-plj 
petingi   but    it  did  not  sue  reed  ;   they   could    not    make   tho 
distinct  on  both   sides,  and  it  was   abandoned.     Kil- 
marnock has  the  merit  of  obviating  this  defect.  In  brill 
them  to  their  present  state,  and  of  fairly  establishing 
tr ado.  which  has  DOW  become  very  considerable,  and  is  still 
increasing.      They  are   woven    in    the  same  way,  mid   in 
looms  of  the  same  construction,  as  tho  two-ply  carpeting, 
having  three   plies  of  cloth   in   place  of  two    plies,   which 
makes  them  much    more  durable  and  comfortable,  being 
nearly  one-half  heavier   In  the  fabric,  and  every  way  supe- 
rior in  appearance,      In  this  sort  of  carpeting,  as  well  as  in 
the  two  ply  Kidderminster,  it  is  the  woof  which   predomi- 
nates,  and  shows  the  figure. 

iich,  or  tapestry,  carpeting  differs  from  Kidderminster 
and  three-ply  imperial  Scotch  carpeting,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  warp  of  the  web,  which  is  made  of  the  worsted,  that 
shows  the  figure.  In  other  respects  they  arc  much  the 
same,  and  are  woven  in  looms  of  the  same  construction, 
with  a  machine  and  the  other  append.. 

\  anetian  carpeting  is  made  both  plain  and  figured,  and 
is  used  mostly  for  stairs.  The  plain,  ones  are  woven  in 
looms  of  a  very  simple  construction,  having  only  heddlcs 
and  reed.  The  warp  is  a  very  heavy  b<>d\  of  worsted  \am, 
and  should  cover  the  woof  so  completely  that  it  caun 
seen.  The  pattern  is  generally  in  stripes,  and  shaded  like 
the  rainbow;  and  the  great  object  of  the  manufacturer  it 
to  bring  off  the  shade  of  colour  from  dark  to  light  impcr- 
ceptlbly.  They  arc  likewise  made  checked,  and  in  square! 
like  a  draught-board.  The  figured  Venetian  are  woven  in 
loom!  of  the  same  construction  as  the  two-ply,  or  Kidder- 
minster carpeting,  having  a  machine  to  raise'  the  pattern 
wanted,  which  is  of  the  warp  of  the  web,  and  is  all  worsted 
yam,  the  woof  being  covered  by  it,  which  is  composed  of 
'a  thick  shot  of  wo  'Hen  and  a  small  shot  of  linen  yarn  alter- 
nately. Besides  these  described  above,  there  is  also  Dutch 
carpeting,  woven  much  in  the  same  way  as  plain  Venetian, 
hut  c  ae  of  them  being  made  of  cow-hair. 

There  are  cither  branches  of  tho  arts  and  sciences  ii'ion 
which  the  successful  manufacturing  of  carpeting  very  much 
depends,  such  as  spinning,  dyeing,  and  drawing.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  artists  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  designing  and  drawing  of  patterns  for 
ii,  Turkey,  Brussels,  and  double  or  three-ply  carpet- 
ing. In  England  there  arc  some  who  make  it  a  very  lucra- 
tive branch  of  trade,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  it  may 
become  equally  si)  in  this  country. 

The  carpel  trade  in  Scotland  is  much  indebted  i 
Board  of  Trustees  Ibrthe  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures, for  the   very  liberal   premiums  given  by  them 
to   the    successful   competitors  in  carpet  weaving. 
hare,    by    their    patriotic    exertions,    introduced    into    this 
countrv  several  sorts  of  carpeting,  which  an-  likely  to  be- 
come a  very  considerable  branch  ol  trade,  and  consequently 
employ  a  number  of  men,  and  likewise  to  consume  a  grea 
portion  of  wool,  a  staple   article  of  the  country.     Tin 
uiiuins  sometimes  amount  to  between  six  and  seven  hui 
pounds. 

[  y.tiryrloptrtiia  Britanntca.] 


It  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom  to  determine  in   what  v 
man's  usefulness  may  best  be  employed.-    Gilpix. 
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SKETCHES  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     No.  XIV. 


.  iir.  Animals  cm. led  "Monkeys,"   in   New 
Sooth  Wai  i 

i:  animals  arc  common  in  Now  South  Wales, 
niul  the  accompanying  sketch  is  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  one  of  them.  They  are  generally  found  in 
thick  stringy-hark  forests,  and  arc  numerous  on  the 
;  leading  to  Cox's  River,  below  the  mountain 
precipices,  and  also  in  the  ravines  which  open  into 
the  Ilawkoshury  River,  as  well  as  in  various  other 
parts  of  the  colony.  They  are  culled  by  some  mon- 
keys, by  others  bears,   but    they  by  no   mean--  answer 

1   first  took   them    to  be   n  sp 
nt  the  sloth  of  Uuffon,  niul  so  they  might  he,  though 
they  differ  also  in  many  respect    from   that   animal; 
Vol,    DC. 


and  I  now  think  that  these  animals  mostly  resemble, 
and  come  nearest  to,  the  loris,  or  llow-paccd  lemur 
of  India. 

Having  shot  Kvenl,  and  caught  them  occasionally 
(with  the  assistance  of  the  natives')  alive,  both  young 
and  old.  which  I  ha\e  kept  at  the  tents  for  MOM 
time.  I  am  able,  from  what  I  have  observed,  to  give 
the  following  dlTllnthm  They  have  four  hands, 
having  naked  palms,  which  are  armed  with  crooked 
pointed  mils,  exceedingly  sharp,  and  rather  long. 
They  arc  covered  with  fur  of  a  bluish  gray  colour. 
very  thick,  and  extremely  soft.  It  is  darker  on  the 
and  pahr  under  the  throat  and  belly,  but 
with  a  reddish  brown  about  the  rump. 
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The  nose  is  somewh  itcd,  and  appears  as  if  it 

itllo-t 

fur,  but  have  lu- 
hairs.     The  I  I   and 

and    int.  The 

mouth  it  small,  anil  they  have   DO  tail.     Th 
tcnance  altogether  is   by  no  means  disagreeable,   bat 
harm!  ng  ami    pitiful.     They   seem    formed 

fbl  climbing  trees,  but  they  are  rather  slow  in  motion, 
ami  but  moderately  active.  Like  many  other  animals 
of  the  colony,  they  are  drowsy  and  stupid  by  day, 
hut  become  more  animated  at  night,  and  when  i\\<- 
turbed  they  make  a  melancholy  .  ry,  CX<  iting  pity. 
They  feed  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  selecting  the  blos- 
soms  and    yoiint;  shoots  ;   and    tin 

mie  partieulur  kinds  of  hark.  When  full-grown, 
they  appear  about  the  size  of  a  small  Chioeae  pig. 
They  are  certainly  formed  differently  from  every 
other  species  of  the  ipiadruiuaua.  and  it  is  probable 
they  possess  different  enjoymenta.  They  are  very 
inotfensive  and  gentle  in  manners,  if  not  irritated. 
The  fir-t  I  ever  saw  of  these  animals  was  caught  in 
a  particular  manner  by  a  native,  and  as  we  witn. 
his  manoeuvres  with  considerable  curiosity,  it  may 
afford  some  interest  to  relate  the  anecdote. 

We  were  ascending  very  early  in  the  morning 
Mount  Tourang,  one  of  the  trigonometrical  stations 
in  Argyle.  When  the  native  perceived  B  very  large 
monkey  in  the  act  of  ascending  a  tree,  he  caught  it, 
and  twinii  desirous  of  preserving  the  animal,  we  tied 
it  with  some  silk  kerchiefs  to  the  trunk  of  a  small 
intending  to  take  it  to  the  camp  on  our  return. 
About  sunset  we  were  descending  the  mountain,  and 
did  not  forget  the  prisoner;  but,  lo !  on  arriving  at 
the  spot  the  creature  was  gone.  The  native  stobk 
his  head,  whistled,  and  commenced  examining  the 
neighbouring  trees,  wncn  presently  he  espied  the 
animal  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  quite  at 
home.  "  Me  catch  the  rascal  directly,"  said  the 
black,  and  proceeded  first  to  cut  a  thin  pole  about 
ten  feet  in  length.  He  next  tore  a  long  strip  of 
ropy  bark,  which  be  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  pole, 
in  the  form  of  a  loop  or  noose,  after  which  he  com- 
menced climbing  the  tree  in  good  spirits,  and  con- 
fident of  success.  The  animal,  on  observing  the 
approach  of  his  enemy,  ascended  higher  and  higher 
till  he  reached  the  very  extremity  of  the  leafy  I 
on  the  top  of  the  tree :  while  the  native,  mounting 
as  high  as  he  could  safely  go,  could  but  scarcely 
reach  him  with  his  pole.  For  a  long  time  he  tried 
to  get  the  noose  over  the  head  of  the  monkey,  and 
several  times  when  the  native  imagined  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  monkey,  at  work  with  his  fore-hand,  would 
r  it  olf  and  disengage  himself.  The 
poor  animal,  as  he  looked  down  upon  his  perplexing 
adversary,  looked  tnily  piteous  and  ridiculous,  and 
we   began  to   think  that    the  black  would  fail  in   his 

apt 
The  native,  however,  growing  impatient  and  angry, 

id'  (1  ■  step  higher,  till  the  very  tree  bended  with 

his  weight.  He  tried  again,  and  having  (uoceednd  in 
■tipping  the  Boose  over  the  monkeys  head,  imme- 
diately twisted  the  pole  so  as  to  tighten  the  cord, 
got  him  rascal,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked 
downward  to  sec  the  best  way  of  descending.  "  Come 
along,  you  rascal,  come,  come,  come,"  be  cried, 
tagging  away  at  the  monkey,  who  seemed  unwilling 
to  <i'i:t  I.  i  they  came  by  degrees,  the 

bl.uk  cautiously  managing  his  prisoner,  every  now 
and  then  making  faces  at  him  and  teasing  him,  with 
great  apparent  delight  nnd  satisfaction  to  himself. 
We  could  not  but.  observe  the  Cautious  manner  in 
'which  he  appeared  at  times  I  .<   monkey     but 


this  caution  we  soon  perceived  was  irny  nnofSSl/. 
for  when  they  had  descended  to  where  the  tree 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  black  endeavoured  to 
make  the  animal  pass  him,  so  that  he  might  have 
better  command  over  him.  In  so  doing  the  monkey 
made  a  sort  of  spiteful  catch  or  spring  at  the  native, 
but  which  be  cleverly  avoided  by  shifting  himself  to 
the  other  branch  with  great  dexterity.  At  length, 
however,  both  the  man  and  the  monkey  arrived 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  when  the  latter, 
being  lowermost,  jumped  upon  the  ground,  got  loose 
and  having  crawled  to  the  nearest  tree,  commenced 
iding  again.  We  seized  him  by  the  rump, 
thoughtless  of  danger,  but.  soon  thought  it  advisable 
to  quit  our  hold,  when  the  native,  now  enraged, 
sprang  to  hi*  tomahawk,  anil  threw  it  with  such 
•  it  the  unlucky  aniiiml  as  to  knock  him  clean 
olf  the  tree.     We  took  the  animal  to  the  camp,  wl 

i  despatched,  as  we  thought,  from  its  pitiful 

that  it  was  suffering  torture  from  the  blow  of 
the  tomahawk.  W.  I 


THE  VASTNESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

extremely   difficult   to   devise  any  mean 
bringing    before   a   common   apprehension,   the  scale 
on  which  the  universe  ii  constructed,  the  enormous 

proportion  which  the   larger   dimensions    bear  to  the 

smaller,    and    the    amazing  number  of    steps    from 

to  smaller,  or   from   small   to  larger,  which  the 

consideration  of  it  offers.     The  following  comparative 

representations  may  serve  to  give  the  reader,  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new.  gome  idea  of  these  Steps. 

[f  we    suppose    the   earth   to   be    represented    by  a 
globe    a   foot    in   diameter,    the    distance    of  the    sun 
from  the  earth  will  be  about  two  miles ;    the  distil 
of  the  sun.   on    the    same    supposition,    will  be  80 
thing  above  one  hundred  feet,  and.   consequently 
bulk  such  as  might  be   made  up  of  two  hemisphi 
each  about  the  size   of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.      The 
moon  will   be  thirty  feet  from  us,  and  her   diameter 
three    inches, — about    that   of  a  cricket-ball.     Thus 
the  sun  would  much  more  than  occupy  all  the  space 
within  the  moon's  orbit.     On  the  same  scale,  Jupiter 
would  be  above  ten  miles   from   the  sun,  and  I'r 
forty.      We    see    then    how    thinly    scattered    tin 
space  an'  tin-  heavenly  bodies.    The  fixed  stars  would 
be   at   an   unknown    distance ;   but,    probably,    if  all 
distances   were   thus   diminished,  no   star   would    be 
nearer  to  such  a  one-foot   earth  than   the   moon  now 
is  to  ii-. 

On  such  a  terrestrial  globe,  the  highest  mounl 
would  be  about  one-eightieth  of  an  inch  high,  and, 
consequently,  only  just  distinguishable.  We  may 
imagine,  therefore,  how  imperceptible  would  be  the 
-t  animals.  The  whole  organized  covering  of 
such  an  earth  would  be  epiite  undiscoverable  by  the 
eye,  except  perhaps  by  colour,  like  the  bloom  on  a 
plum. 

In  order  to  restore  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  true    dimensions,   we  must  magnify  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  of  every  part  of  our  suppose! 
models,  forty  millions  of  times  ;   and   to  preserve  the 
proportions,   we  must  increase  equally  the  distances 
of  the  sun  and    the   stars    from  us.       They  seem  thus 
to  pass  olf  into   infinity,   yet   ea<  h   of  them    thu 
moved  has   its   system   of  mechanical,    and    perl 
of  organic  processes,  going  on  upon  its  surfi 

Hut  the  arrangements  of  organic  life  which  wi 

see  with  the  naked  eye  are  few,   compared  with  those 

which   the  mil  We   know   that  wc 

may    magnify  objects   thousands   of  times,   and   still 

I   OOBiplexitiei  of  structure:   if  we  sup 
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therefore,   that  we  thu  every  mi 

-I  the  univ.  rse,  and  every  particle  of  matter  ul  i 

may  imagine  that  we  make  perceptible 

the  vast  multitude  of  organized 

na  which  lie  hid  .mi  ever  U|  Illlt|  i„  ,|,„ 

manner  we  approach    towards   an    i  i  •    the 

nl   through  which  we   may  trace   the   power        : 

-Kill   of  the   Creator,  by  scrutinizing  his  w,,rk   with 

the  utmost  subtlety  of  our  faculti 

I  W  BSWltL'l  Rridgtwalir  TVsMtM.J 
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■as  are  aware  of  the  extraordinary  influence 

which  even  the  smaller  animals  have  on  plants,  and 

lie  important  service  afforded    to    the  vegetable 

loin,  in  maintaining  u  due  bulance  of  th 
i-N,  by  the  apparent  desolation  caused  by  animals  j 
for  here  the  most  extensive  havo  ,.  like  the 

London,  a  most  extensive  blessing.     Of  I 

rhaps  afford  the  most  numerous 
and  remarkable  illustrations. 

Th  "'''■'>■  a   plant   that   is  not  the  peculiar 

habitat  of  one  or  more  distinct  species,  and  often  the 
plant  is  infested   by  several   sp<  ■  0ak 

is  frequented  by  a  variety  of  other  insects  besides 
the  numerous  species  of  Cynips,  nor  is  this  a  solitary 
example,  for  it  happens  also  to  other  plant-  Fur- 
thermore, the  insects  themselves,  or  the  diseases  they 
produce,  frequently  become  very  important  article's 
Of  loud,  medicine,  and  commerce:  for  example  the 
liineal  insect),  the  Lac  insect  »  and  the 
Cantons  (Spanish  fly),  the  gall -apples  of  the  Salvia 
pom/era  (the  apple-bearing  sage),  and  the  nut-mils 
of  the  Levant. 

Ample  as  is  the  field,  lew  and  short  are  tie 
amplcs  which  -pace  will  suffer  u.s  now  to  give;  ami  il 
is  to  the  less  pleasing  and  apparently  less  profitable 
although,  on  the  whole,  not  less  important  duti 
inserts,  that  the  present  paper  will  be  devoted.  Th(  re 
is  truly  something  quite  wonderful  in  the  contem- 
plation of   the  devastating  power  of  agents  thai 

isigmfieant;   something  which  is,   perha 
impressive   and  appalling   than  when   the   causes  are 
apparently  more  equal  to  the  effects. 

When  pestilence  depopulates  a  land,— when  bar- 
barian  hordes  lay  waste  the  fertile  plains  ,,f  civilized 
communities,— when  savage  beasts  devour  and  de- 
stroy flocks,  herds,  and  harvests,— when  floods 
liquakes,  and  volcanoes,  submerge,  ingulf,  or  bury 
towns,  men,  and  plains— awful  as  are  the  results 
still  there  is  something  less  bewildering,  less  astound- 
ing, m  the  contemplation  of  such  catastrophes  dread- 
ful   as  they  are,    because    there  would,    i„  such  I 

to  be  a  more  natural  consistency  between  the 
deeds  and  the  agents  by  which  they  have  been  done 
than  when  we  consider  that  creatures  so  small  as 
locusts  ran  strip,  during  one  visitation,  whole  forests 
ol  their  foliage,  and  destroy  every  trace  of  < 
throughout  an  extent  of  several  thousand'  square 
miles  together;  and.  as  was  the  case  when  the  king- 
dom of  Masinissa  was  th„s  scourged,  cause  upwards 
it  BO0.0OO  persons  to  die  from  famine.  What  are 
the  ravages  of  beasts,— what  the  desolation  even  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  when  compared  to  such 
an  unsparing  annihilation  of  men,  brutes  and  plants 
by  these  powers  of  the  air  ! 

Neither  is  our  astonishment  lessened,  although  its 

be  turned,  when  we  compute  their  sums/when 

id  the  swarms  of  tin  ts  to  be  so  vast  and 

as  to  overshadow  large  tracts  of  country,  and 

•  See  Saturday  Jlajujunf,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  116. 


to    Intercept  the  light  of  day.     One  of  these 

•hta 
without  apparent  im  .      ' 

wards  of  forty  roilci  in  width,  and  nearly  fit. 

in  length.    Captain 
the  lowest  number  o 

mast  have  exceeded  IG  .'00,000 j"  and 

order  to  assist   the  im  Beaufort 

mined  that  this  cloi 

drifting  by  when  he  lay  at  Smyrna,    if  form. 

heap,  would  tin 

a   thousand  and   thirty  thues    the  largest  p> 

'*,    or,  if  they  bad  sfl    on  the   m 

ther,  they  would  ha  led  the  •• 

with  a  band  a  mile  and  a  furlong  wide  \"  Indeed 
v  tells  us,  that  when  these  conquering  leg 
dbdnad  by  tempests,  their  bodies  occasionally 
overspread  large  tracts  of  country,  even  to  four  feet 
in  depth,  and  when  driven  into  the  sea,  have  formed 
a  hank  along  the  shore,    three  or  four   feet   in  height 

and  extending  for  fifty  miles.  ' 

Hut  we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  foreign  illus- 
tration-   to,-  we  do  not  lack  examples  nearer  home  of 
somewhat  analogous,  though  far  less  fatal  visitations, 
(or  rose-bugs)  anil   CoccinelU  of  oar 
lactations,  the  flies  of  our  turnip-fields |,  and  the 
timber-grubs  of  this  and  other  European  countries 
will  sufficiently  declare.      The  Co**tu  ligniperda. 
Goat  .Moth,  is  ,,  most  powerful  and  dcstni. 
instrument  in   the   hands  of  Nature,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  power  is  developed   forms  one  of  the 
not  least  Interesting  points  of  consideration. 
larv;e  of  this  insect  have  been  proved  bv  experia 
to  increase   their  weight  I  10    tones   in  an   hour 
when  full  grown,  to  be  72,000  times  hea 
when  bat.  bed  from  the  egg.    The  willows  ■ 
do,,,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of   Hackney 
-nil,  red   much  within   the   last   few  vears  from 
th.-  depredations  of  this   insect;    but  its  ravages,  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  are  nothing  in  compa- 
rison  to   those  of   the  Termes  bellicottu,  which  lays 
sixty  eggs  per  minute,  and  will  continue  this  operation 
for    an    almost    incredible    time,   with    scarcely    any 
intermission;  so  that,  at  this   rate,  „ne   female'inight 
lay  3,600  eggs  per  hour,  or  86,400  in  I  dav.     Kven  a 
single  female  of  the  common  flenkfly,  which  is   not 
the    most    prolific  of   its   class,    will  give  bin 
20,000  young ;  so  that,  as  has  been  obser\ 
is   some  ground   for  the   assertions  of  Linmeus  and 
Wdcke.   that    three    flies   of    M„<Ca    vomitoria    could 
devour  a  dead  hone  as  quickly  as  a  lion  ;  and  that 

even  the  small. -t  inserts  CM  commit,  when  required. 
more  ravages  than  an  elephant,  or  any  of  our  largest 
beasts.  The  importance  of  these  scavengers  of 
nature  in  removing  suddenly  effete  and  useless  mat- 
ter, will  be  acknowledged  on  every  hand ;  but  al- 
though they  are  employed  with  much  advantac. 
alternating  crops  of  trees  and  herbs  in  forest,  grass, 
and  other  lands,  yet.  when  they  encroach  on  cultivated 
grounds,  the  injury  which  they  commit  is  lamentable 
in  the  extreme. 

Several  instances  immcdiatclv  in  point  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Hrayley.  in  his  Kssay  on  the  Utility 
of    a    Knau-I,<l,j<-   of   Snturr ;    he   says,     "  The    pinc- 

&  of  Germany  hare  at  rarkx  -ustained 

enormous  injury  from  the   attacks  of  a  small   b. 
called    Bostrichus    typoyrap/ius,   SO. 000   larva:  ha. 
been  found    in    one    tree  ;    and.  as    they    feed   on 
soft  inner  bark,  and  multiply  thus  abundantly,  whole 


fasusML  Vol.  I.,  p.  137. 
t  Ibid,  Vol.  \  II.,  p.  181. 
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forests  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  ram  ny.  n  that,  in  the 
Hart/,  alone,  the  trees  desUoyed  Wtlt  calculated  at  a 
million  anil  a  half;  an.l  the  inhabitants  Off  this 
extensive  range  of  country  were  threatened  with  a 
want  of  fuel  to  continue  their  mining  anil  melting 
operations,  and  consequently  with  ruin,  entirely 
.dent  as  they  were  upon  those  branches  of  the 
useful  art*."  Subsequently  these  Bostrichi,  when 
arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  in  the  form  of  v, 
beetles,  migrated  in  swarms  into  SuaHia  ami  l-'ran- 
conia,  there  to  commit  similar  ravage*.  At  length, 
after  repeated  injuries,  the  powers  i<(  nature  inter- 
fered to  mitigate  the  evil,  Which  want  of  scientific 
knowledge,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  had  allowed 
to  gain  so  alarming  n  head.  Between  1 784  and  1  "*'.', 
nseqoence  of  a  n  of  cold  ami   moist 

season-,  the  numbers  of  this  scourge  were  sensibly 
diminished:  it  appeared  again,  however  in  17!>i»; 
and,  1796,  there  was   great   reason  to  fear 

tor  the  few  fir-trees  that  wen 

About  si\i   en  years  ago,  the  elm-tree.-  in  St.  Jai 
■mil  Hyde  Park-  Suffered  much  from  a  similar  attavk, 
and  whole  rows  were   rapidly  being  thinned   and   dis- 
appearing,   both  in  the  Mall  ami  the    Birdcage  Walk. 
"  As  the   persons  who  had  the   charge  of  the  planta- 
tions were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and   as   it  was  clear   that   the  trees  died   in 
if    being   completely   stripped    of  their 
bark,  rewards  were  at   first  offered   for  the  discovery 
of  the  delinquents  who  so  mi-<  hicvously  barked  them  ; 
but  these   were  offered    in    vain.     It   was    observed, 
however,  (and  the  observation  claims  some  credit  for 
its  ingenuity,)    that  no  more  of  any  tree  was  barked 
from  the  ground   than    what   was  easily   within  the 
reach  of  a  soldier's  bayonet ;  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  throw  suspicion  on   some    unfortunate  recruits,  of 
whom  more  than  one  was  arrc-tcel.  without  producing 
any    diminution    of    the    evil.       In   vain,    too,  were 
persons  employed  to   sit    tip    during  whole    nights, 
watching  for  the   enemy;   the  bark  continued  to  be 
found  every  morning  at   the  roots  of  the   trees,  and 
the  park-keepers,  alter  all  their   trouble,   could  only 
conclude   '  that   the   bark   fell    off  in    consequence  of 
something   being   placed   on    the   trunks   in    the  day- 
time.'     About  the   same  time,  the  elms   in  the   (irove 
at   Cambcrucll,    near   London,   were   observed   to  lie 
undergoing  a  similar  process  of  destruction;   and  the 
proprietors   being  equally  ignorant  of  its  cause  as   in 
the   instance  Just  mentioned,   the  injury  was  ascribed 
to  the  effect-  of  gas  escaped  from  the  pipes  for  light- 
ing the  road,   which   had  just    been    laid    down,  and 
legal   proceedings   were  actually  commenced  for  the 
■. al   of  the   nuisance,  against    the   gas-company 
which    had  undertaken  the  supply.''      Entomologists, 
it   is  true,  were   aware   that   the  operations  of  , 
wen  the  cause  of  all  tin-  mischief,  but  unfortunately 
they  wen-  not  believed,  until  the  disease  had  reached 
that  pitch  which  threatened  to  make  remedy  bopsjess. 
Hut   at  last   a   naturalist  was   consulted,  and   be    at 
OBCC    discovered   that   an  insect,   called    the  llylesinus 
destructor,  had   taken  up  its  abode  in  the  Parka,  and 
■  us  of  these   little   fellows  were   quietly  and    con- 
stantly at  work,    secretly  proceeding   in  their  labours 
of    destruction,    in    spite    and    in    defiance    of    Lord 
Sydney's  denunciations.     But  not  only  did  Mac  Leay 
discover  the  cause  of  this  evil :   he,  in  the  true  spirit 
jt    philosophy,    likewise     directed   a    remedy     to    be 
applied,    and    these    subtle   miners   became   at   once 
obedient   to   the  voice  of  science,  although   they  had 
defied  the  Ranger  s  threat-  to  pn  ut  with  the 

utmost  severity  of  the  law.  Jl. 


ON  CARBON,  AND  THE  CONVERTIBILITY 
OF  MATTER. 

Tin  subjects  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  form 
part  of  a  course  ol  Lectures  recently  delivered  at  the 
London  IiiMitution.  by  Professor  Mrande,  E.R.S.,  on 
"  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the  Diet  of  Man,''  in  which 
he  brings  forward  information  of  the  most  interesting, 
and,  in  some  eases,  novel  description,  tending  to  show 
the  intellectual  design  and  Divine  economy  of  the 
universe.  We  propose  to  give-,  with  a  lew  additions, 
some  of  his  remarks  on  Carbon,  and  the  Converti- 
bility of  matter. 

Then   are   at   present    about   fifty-four  BubstaH 
known  as  elementary,  by  chemists,  of  which  number 
there  arc  only  four  which  enter  generally  into  bodies, 
re,  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

But  of  these  tour,  there  is  but  one  which  is  found 
universally  in  the  composition  of  the  material  world  ; 
— this  one  is  Carbon.     Under  these  circumstai 

lear  that  carbon  must  assume  every  variety  of 
form  and  appearance.  It  constitutes  one'  half  of  the 
Vegetable  kingdom  ;  it  bears  a  large  proportion  in  the 
mineral  world  ;  it  enters  largely  into  the-  animal 
tcm  ;  in  a  less  degree,  it  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  the  air  we  breathe;  and  mixed  with  spring-water, 
gives  it  its  agreeable  briskness. 

The  purest  form  of  carbon  we  an1  acquainted  with 
is  the-  diamond  ;  the  next  substance  in  purity  is 
wood  charcoal.  Humanly  speaking,  carbon  is  epiite 
indestructible  :  it  is  true  we  may  alter  its  form, 
changing  the  brilliant  adamant  into  an  Invisible  gas, 
but  still  not  a  particle  is  lost  ;  and  if  charcoal  wen- 
heated  for  centuries,  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is 
excluded,  no  change  would  be  perceptible. 

We  may  here  observe  the  much  greater  difficulty 
attending  the  synthesis  of  bodies,  titan  their  analysi-. 
While  the  generality  of  substances  may  be  submitted 
to  analytical  processes,  there  are  numerous  inorganic- 
bodies  that  resist  all  the  chemist's  efforts  in  the  con- 
verse operation*;  and  with  regard  to  the  different 
forms  of  organized  matter,  he  finds  himself  quite 
incapable  of  bringing  back  that  of  which  he  knows 
the  exact  component  parts,  and  which  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  decomposing.  We  may  reduce  Btigar 
into  its  constituents  of  charcoal  and  water  with 
but  not  with  all  the  perseverance  and  versatile  expe- 
dients of  the  alchemist,  can  we  succeed  in  re-forming 
sugar.  No;  naturi-  carries  em  her  operations  in  a 
laboratory  to  which  man  may  not  have-  arc,  -  \\  ,- 
Cannot  imitate  or  supersede  the  vital  principle  in  the 
sugar-cane,  and  we  must  make  our  ambition  halt 
before  the  barrier  it  cannot  surmount. 

It  appears  to  be  a   law  of  nature,  that  innrg 
tnatte-r    shall    pass    very    slowly    and   gradually    into 

•  Modern  <li-e ovcry  in  making    rapid    steps   in  ilii-  branch    of 
Humphry  Davy,  by  a  strong  auel  long-ronlinui 

point  of  carbon,  re-se-mbling    in   ma  the   diamond.     In 

form  wa»  crystalline,  and  it  possessed  miHu-h-m  hardness  la 
Klaus;  but  it  was  black  and  opaque.     We   c; i v e   an   extract  from  a 
i)f  the  proceedings  of  the  lale   meeting      i    Bristol   "f  the 
British  Association,  which  will   be-   found   interesting  in  n-  details, 
lie   hael  ilemte-il   muc  ll  Iricity, 

and  he  had  Utterly  been  occupied  in  impi 

power,  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in   keeping  ii   in  lull   force  for 
twelve  months  by  water  only,   rejecting  acids   entirely. 

d   obtaini  il  u.iii  r  from  a  finely  i 
Norway,  and.  by  tin-  action  of  the  voltaic  fa 
producing  from   that   water,  in  the-  couim-  ol  d 
rhoinboidal  crystals,  resembling  those  of  llie-  care, 
ascertain  if  light   hail   any  influence  in  the  proe  i  -«.  he  tried  it  a^ain 
in  a  dark  cellar,  and  produced  similar  e-i>«t.iU  in    u  days,  wit 

..I  the  voltaic   power,     lie  had  repealed  il«-  experiment  a 
,   Inmil;.  lit*.     He  was  full) 

(  column  I  that  n  I  to  make  •  nd  dial 

It    |,i,  .  ry    Idod    "I    ll  I'll  '.ll     ve-imlil    I 

io.  By  a  rariation  ol  his  experiments  hi  had 
obtained  pray  ami  blue  carbonate  ,•!  i  upper,  phosphate  of  soda,  «JM 
twenty  u»  thirty  ollejr  spec  i 
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lie ■*.       Valuable    ns     the    diamond     it 

n. ii,  wc  should  find   but  a  starving  pr.. 

wc  put  nn  a  regimen  ol  diamonds:  and  yet  Jt 

WlWe,    th  oabl*   art' 

finding  ilnir  way  into  •  i,  and  forming  part 

ol'  it. 

1  have  s:iiil  thai  the  conversion  of  matter  ||  gradual, 
that    is,  that  til  '    to  Ii      taken  n|>  must  pOM 

through     some    of    till'     lower    slips     in    tile    «eale    ot 

nature,  before  it  can  make  part  of  the  composition 
of  the  more  perfect   grade*.     We   will   mppoi 
example,  that  a  chemist  decomposes  a  diamond  ;  the 

immediately  c bines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 

sir,  ami  forms  carbonic  acid  gaa  ; — this  floats  about, 
tdl   some   plant,  perhaps,  absorb*,  it,  by  means  i 

and  ducts,  Let  us  imagine  th  ■ 
plant  bo  receiving  it  to  be  grass, — that  this  grass  is 
devoured  by  an  ox,  and  that  you  or  I  partake  of  the 
tlesh  ol   the  animal  ,    the  food  becomes  converted  into 

chyme,  then  into  chyle,  and  is  subsequently  pumped 
up  by  the  absorbing  vessels  into  the  heart  i  and  thus 
a  diamond  is  contributing  to  form  part  of  our  flesh, 
blood,  and  ttcrves. 

Hut  the  process  of  decomposition  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  is  very  slow  in  operation  ;  and  plants 
evince  the  same  partiality  for  organized  matter  as 
the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  they  derive  a 
great  part  of  their  sustenance  from  former  Vegetable 
matter,  now  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and.  there- 
fore, in  a  lit  condition  for  their  use.  The  simplest 
form*  in  the  vegetable  world  procure  subsistence 
immediately  from  decomposed  minerals.  When  a 
new  surface,  of  rock  becomes  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
very  short  period  elapses  before  some  lichens  and 
s  appear  on  its  lace  ;  these  assisting  the  de- 
composition, and  themselves  decomposing,  form  a 
pallidum  for  plants  of  a  more  perfect  growth,  and  at 
th  the  tall  palm  and  the  sturdy  oak  spread  forth 
their  branches,  and  wave  in  the  wind,  where  before 
there  was  only  a  naked  and  frowning  rock.  Still. 
however,  considering  that  one-half  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  constituted  of  carbon,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  its  production  in  such  enormous 
quantities.  One  year-  harvest  of  wheat,  in  Eng- 
land, must  contain  thousands  of  tons  of  charcoal 
then  look   at   the   plantations   of  sugar,  of  tea,  codec, 

in,  of  limber,  and  all  the  ether  vegetable  n 
saries.  Vegetation  round  the  metropolis  is  abundant 
anil  luxuriant  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  this  has 
keen  stated  to  arise  from  the  immense  quantities  of 
carbon  given  out  into  the  atmosphere,  by  the  burning 
lals  in  London,  as  well  as  from  the  breath 
sent  forth  from  the  lungs  of  its  inhabitants*.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  the  heaviest  of  aeriform  substances, 
and   its  tendency  is  to  settle    in    the    lowest  situations 

it  funis  :   this  circumstance  would  be  entirely  destruc- 
tive to  vitality,  were   it   not   counteracted   by  another 
tendency,  winch  causes    it   to  mix  readily  with  atmo- 
ric    air,   by  which    means  the   lower    part    of  the 
atmosphere    contains   no   greater    prop  irtion    of  this 
than  the  uppermost  strata. 
Wc  MOW  come  to  speak  of  the  convertibility  of  one 
form  of  organized  matter  int.)  another. 

(  nrbon  unites  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  (the  two 
latter  in  the  same  proportions  as  form  water.)  to  pro- 
duce the  following  substances,  called  proximate  prin- 
ts :   the   integer  of  each   being  divided   into    100 
parts. 

*    Mien  and  Pepys  found  by  oxpenment,  that  the  quantity  of rar- 
itted  from  lh«  I  una  of  a  healthy  person  in  Iwenty- 

ni   10.000  cubic  ine 

the  nuinlKT  of  inl  i  ,  million 

.11   at  this  rale   lie   upv  -.tons  of  solid 

i  expired  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  London' 


W.lr,. 

40  +     ' 

41  +      '• 

41  +  <• 

47  + 

SO  + 

Ry  a  scries  of  experiment*,  in  which  beat  and 
phurie   a«id   w  mlc  i  om  i 

Starch  Into  guin,  paper  I  woody  fibl  •  mi.  wood 

into 

_'ar.   nod   wood    b)l 
Of  tl  t    ini|Mirtant  are  tl.- 

tibility  of   stare  b    into   »•  ;   wood    in' 

for    by   the    last   he    produced    bread. 
ingredient  of  flour  is  starch,  the  ot 

ry   peculiar    substance,)    a    minul  i    of 

sugar  and  of  gum.  In  converting  woocV  therefore, 
into  star,  b,  it  is,  in  fart,  converted  into  the   prill 

constituent  of  bread. 
Necessity  ha*  often  proved  the  mother  of  Invention. 

When  the  supply  ot   sugar  was  partially  eat  ofT  from 
the  West    India    I-lands    to    Uti«ia,  adi.n. 
iburgfa,    directing    his   attention    to   the 
obtained  this  result,  that  a  pound  of  starch  will  yield 
more    than    a  pound    of  The    process    is 

simple.  Starch  is  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and 
kept  boiling  for  many  hours  :  or  the  experiment  may 
be  hastened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  this  may  be  neutralized  by  an  alkali. 

It  is  not  ueussaiy,  however,  that  either  beat 
acid  should  be  employed  •,  simply  letting  starch  and 
water  stand  together,  Will  produce  the  effect;  100 
parts  of  starch,  to  which  1200  parts  of  water  were 
added,  and  the  mixture  then  allowed  to  remain, 
yielded  in  two  month-, 

Sugar     ....  41  parts 

(nun 14    * 

Starch M     „ 


Lost  . 


•j  i 
f. 

too 


The  bread  was  made  from  fine  beeehen  saw  du-t. 
U  wood  containing  very  little  tar.)  carefully 
roasted  till  it  assumed  a  pale-brown  colour)  it  was 
then  kneaded  up  with  yeast  in  the  common  way,  and 
baked.  Its  appearance  was  much  the  same  ns  the 
oaten  bannocks  of  Scotland,  but  rather  darker. 

These  changes  are  not  diflicult  to  account  for. 
On  reference  to  the  table  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  small  difference  exists  in  the  elementary  for- 
mation of  thesi>  apparently  so  dissimilar  sub-tan. 
and  if  this  slight  difference  can  be  broken  down — as 
it  is  by  the  application  of  heat  or  an  acid— the  sub- 
stance is  converted  from  the  one  to  the  other.. 

It  is  by  the  abstraction  of  carbon  and  oxygen  that 
the  conversion  is  effected,   thereby  leaving   a   greater 
relative   quantity   of    hydrogen.       Carbon,     bow 
cannot  be  added,  so  as  to  produce  a  substance  in  the 
opposite  order  of  the  scale. 

Mr.  Brand*  remarked,  that  he  considered  the  con- 
vertibility of  irood"  into  bread  as  a  manifestation  of 
Providence,  in  providing  against  the  effects  of  famine 
— taken  in  the  of  the  word.      lie  pro- 

nounced the  bread tobe not  unpalatable,  and  hettcrthan 
that  used  by  the  peasantry  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  which  is  made  principally  from 
the  bark  of  trees  and  from  roots.  M.  II. 

♦  Nearly  all  vegetable  itibMances  contain  more  or  la*  urchann*. 
■sitter,  I  he  French  manufactnre  a  considerable  proportion  of  il,e 
sugar  ufed  in  France  from  the  beet-root.  In  all  ca«e»  where  sugar  u 
proelueeel,  it  an<cs  from  a  pjitul  conrenvion  of  the  woody  f.bie 
during  the  progress  of  the  tusi,  or  Mcchannc  fermentation. 
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STORY   OP   AN    ELECTRIC    EEL*. 

1  mot  at  New  Amsterdam  has  a  1 

which  he  has  k.  In  •  tub,  made  ft*  thai 

purpose,   placed   under  a  awl  stud   DW  to  the  house. 
This  fish  posse-..  iweVs,  and  often  < 

along  the  soldier-  and  sailors,  who  are 
inishmentat  its  qualities,  and  believi 
K-  in  1  spirit.     Two  sailors,  wholly  un- 

acquainted with  the  i  i  tin-  animal,  were  ". 

in  eel,  which  was  ljing  in  the  tub  in  th 
and  give  it  thf  eeeh  n  dress  for  dinner.    It  is  a  strong  Bah, 

■  .u  or  eight  pounds'  weight,  ami  aiv<  shock 

on  1m  t',\  if  at  all  irn 

had  no  sooner  reached  the  shed,  limn 
them  plunged  hia  bend  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub  to  seise 
the  eel;  when  he  received  a  blow  which  benumbed  his 
whole  urrn  •  without  knowing  what  it  was,  he  started  from 
the  tul),  shaking  his  linger-.,  and  holding  his  elbow  with  his 
other  hand,  crying  out,  "I  say.  Jack,  what  n  thump  lie 
retched  DM  with  his  tail!"  His  messmate,  toughing  at 
"such  a  foolish  notion,"  next  put  down  his  hand  :<■ 
out  the  eel,  but  receiving  a  similar  shock,  he  snapped  bis 
off,  erring  out,  "Why.  Be  did 
give  you  a  thump!  He's  a  fighting  fellow:  he  has  fetched 
me  a  broadside  too !     Let's  both  have  a  haul  at  him 

.lack:  then  we  shall  board  his  slippery  carcass,  spite 
of  his  rudder."  Accordingly  they  each  plunged  veil 
hands  into  the  tub,  and  seized  the  fish,  by  a  lull  grasp 
round  the  body.  This  was  rougher  treatment  than  he  - 
commonly  experienced,  and  he  returned  it  with  a  most 
violent  shock,  which  soon  caused  them  to  quit  their  ln.lt!. 
For  u  moment  they  stood  aghast,  then  rubbing  their  arms, 
holding   their  elbows,  and  shaking    their    fingers,    they 

ad  about  with  pain  and  amazement,  swearing  that  their 
arras  were  broken,  and  that  it  was  the  devil  in  the  tub  in 
the  shape  of  an  eel.  They  now  perceived  that  it  was  not  a 
simple  blow  of  the  tail  which  they  had  felt  before;  nor 
could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  again  to  take  out  the 
fish,  hut  stole  away,  rubbing  their  elbows,  and  abusing  "the 
trick  about  the  cook  and  the  eel." 

The  form  of  this  fish  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  the 
common  eel.  The  head  is  Hatter,  as  is  likewise  the  tail, 
and  much  broader;  the  sides  are  less  convex  and  deeper; 
the  back  is  wide,  and  the  body  tapers  down  somewhat 
abruptly,  terminating  at  the  belly  in  a  thin  membrane, 
forming  a  kind  of  fin.  The  shock  communicated  is  some- 
times very  powerful,  and  precisely  resembles  that  from  the 
electrical  machine,  and  may  be  received  both  from  contact, 
and  by  means  of  conductors.  This  fish  once  gave  me  a 
severe;  blow  from  touching  it,  in  the  water,  with  the  end  of 

.shed   ramrod. 1'inckakd  s    Notes  on    the    H'est 

Imlhs. 

'  Set  Saturday  Magaiine,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  144. 


THE  HUMAN  HAND, 

CONSIDERED    AS    A    MORAL    ORGAN. 

BfAH  takes  his  particular  denomination  from  the 
hand.  He  ii  the  only  Bimanc.  I  shall  not  here  say 
anything  on  its  structure  and  its  uses  :  but  as  it  has 
not  been  treated  of  as  a  moral  organ  ;  as  being  in 
intimate  connexion  with  the  heart  and  affections;  as 
their  principal  index  and  premonstrator  ;  and  as  the 
mighty  instrument  by  which  a  great  part  of  the 
physical  good  and  evil  which  befalls  our  race  is 
wrought,  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observa- 

upon  it  as  far  as  these  are  concerned. 

1  made  the  body  in  general  a  fit  machine 
only  to  execute  the  purposes  of  its  immaterial  inha- 
bitant, the  SOUl;  but,  in  BOOK  sort,  he  made  it  a 
mirror  t<i  reflect  all  its  bearings  and  character;  to 
indicate  every  motion  of  the  fluctuating  sea  within, 
whether  its  surges  lift  themacreci  on  high,  elevated 
by  the  gusts  of  passion  ;  or  all  is  calm,  and  tranquil , 
and  subdued.  NO  BM  of  the  bodily  organs,  by  its 
structure  and  station  in  the  body,  is  so  evidently 
formed  in  all  respects  for  these  functions  a.s  the 
11  \nd.  The  eye.  indeed,  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  faith- 
ful mirror  of  the  I  I  though  it  may 
best  portray  and  render  visible  the  internal  feeling,  it 


i  an    in  DO  degree  execute  its   bidding!  j    but  the  hand 
is  tlii  ut  and  minister  of  the  soul,  which  not 

only  reveals  her  inn  ion  and  feeling,  and,  in 

conjoin  tion   with  the  tongue, — and  these  two  in  con- 

ii  arc  either  the  most  beneficent  or  mail 
all  our   organs,— declares  be*  will   and  purpose  ,    but 
is  also  employed   by   her  to  execute  them. 
Heart  and  Hand,  the  principle  and  the  pr* 

been  united,    in  common  parlance,  from  ancient 

lu-st  dawn  of  reason  in  the  inno 
infant  is  shown  by  the  signs  it  makes  with  its  little 
'..-  by  them  it  prefer-  its  pet n ions  lor  anything 
it  desires  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  this,  God's  children 
are  instructed  to  lift  uj>  holy  hands  in  prayer.  Love, 
friendship,  charily,  and  ail  the  kindly  affections  of 
our  nature,  use  the  hands  as  their  symbol  and  organ  ; 

tin-  fond  embrace,  the  hearty  shake,  the  liberal  gift, 
are  all  ministered  by  them.  Joy.  gladness,  applause, 
welcome,  valediction,  all  use  Jhese  organs  to  repn 
them.  Penitence  smites  her  breast  with  them  j*  re- 
signation clasps  them  j  devotion  and  the  love  of  God 
stretches  them  out  towards  heaven. 

But  the  hands  are  not  employed  to  express  only 
the  kindly  affections  of  the  soul.  Those  of  a  contrary 
and  less  amiable  character  u.-e  them  as  their  index, 
r  threatens,  and  more  violent  and  hateful  pas- 
sions destroy  by  them.  They  are,  indeed,  the  instru- 
ment! by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  evil,  and 
mischief,  and  violence,  and  misery,  that  our  corrupt 
nature  has  introduced  into  the  world,  are  perpetrated. 

The   band  also,  on  some  occasions, 
spokesman  instead  of  the  tongue.      The  fore-fing 
denominated  the  index,  becau  it    to   ini! 

to  another  any  object  to  which  we  wish  to  direct 
attention.  By  it  the  deaf  and  dumb  person  is 
enabled  to  hold  converse  with  others,  so  as  not  to  bo 
totally  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  society  ;  and 
by  it  we  can  likewise  mutually  communicate  our 
thoughts,  when  separated  by  space  however  wide, 
even  with  our  Antipodes. 

The  Deity  himself,  also,  condescends  to  coo 
spiritual  benefits  to  his  people,  by  means  of  the 
hands  of  authorized  persons,  as  in  confirmation  and 
ordination  :  and  the  blessed  Friend,  and  Patron,  and 
Advocate,  and  Deliverer,  of  our  race,  when  he  was 
upon  earth,  appears  to  have  wrought  most  of  his 
miracles  of  healing  by  laying  on  his  hands :  in 
benediction  also,  when  children  were  brought  unto 
him,  he  laid  bis  hands  on  them  ;  and  at  his  ascen- 
sion, he  lifted  up  his  bands  to  bleu  his  disciples. 

To  enumerate  all  the  modes  by  which  the  internal 
affection  of  the  soul  is  indicated  by  the  hand,  would 
be  an  endless  task.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  further 
observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  instances  1  nave 
adduced  are  natural,  and  not  conventional  or  casual 
modes  of  expressing  reeling,  as  is  evident  from  their 
being  employed,  with  little  variation,  in  all  ■ 
nations,  and  -tales  of  society. 

How  grateful,  then,  ought  we  to  be  to  our  Creator, 
for  enriching  us  with  these  admirable  organs,  which, 
more  than  any  outward  one  that  we  pt)  the 

immediate  instrument!  that  enable  ui  r  the 

whole  globe  that  we  inhabit;  not  merely  the  visible 
and  tangible  matter  that  we  tread  upon,  and  its  fur- 
niture and  population]  but  even  to  take  hold, 
were,  of  the  invisible  substances  that  float  around  it, 
and  to  bottle  up  the  lightning  and  the  wind,  as  well 
us  the  water-!  Thus,  by  their  means,  do  we  add 
daily  increments  to  our  knowledge  and  science,  and, 

qnently,  power  j    to  our  skill   in  arts,  and  . 
allied    manufacture   and   manipulation  ;    to  our 
pleasures,  and  everything  desirable  in  life, 

[KlRlVB  liridgrualcr   TrtdtHt.] 


THE  SATURDAY  MA<,\/ 


A  STORM   l\   PORTUGAL. 
Oporto,    I    ro<Ie  on   through   ;i  valley 
aboundin  irn    ami    wild    grapes,    ami     there 

beheld  a  natural  exhibition  of  the  moat  awful  kind, 
The  extreme  and  long-continued  heal  that  prevailed 
Id  Portugal  during   the  lummer  of  II  I  be 

lieve,  almost  u n paralleled :  the  vines  ware  everywhere 
Injured, in  some  plans  destroyed,  and  the  agriculture 
bad   universally  Buffered;    bul    daring  the   last  two 
day*  an  cvid  nt  change  had  taken  place,  the  weather 
temperate,    and    clouds    nf    a 
n  hue  were  gradually  collecting  from  all  parts  of 
horizon.      They  must     have  concentrated   their 
-.Hi  ilurin  lit   of  the  26th  (of  Oct 

for  on  the  following   month  ;,    reaetnbl 

of  ink  i   deep  black  masses  overhang  oai 

adually  sinking  lower  and  lower,  and  a  faint 

ning    wind   alone  interrupted    the   heavy   i 

that  had  settled   upon   the  lace  of   the  earth.     At 

th  the  storm  burst  ,   not  ushered   in  by  any  light 

■bowers,    not     even     by    any    warning     drops,     hut 

nding  at  once,  and  vertically,  in  sheets  of  water. 

I  had  never  seen  so  fierce  a  conflict  of  the  <■!<•- 

mints.     Those   bills,  a  few  minutea   before  so 

titnte     of     water    that     I     should     have    hailed    with 

pleasure  the  most   trifling  rijl,  now  resounded  with 
the  mar  of  a  thousand  torrents  making  impetuously 

Into    the    valley;     and    my    path,    which    led    along   a 

d  channel   between   two  rocks,  at  once  became 

the  main  artery  that  received  these  tributary  Streams. 

As   the   water    was    rising    fast,    and     every    moment 

■  ned   more   the  character  of  a  raging    torrent,  I 

ivoured  to  escape  from  its  vortex  bj  turning  my 

mule  and  retracing  my  steps  ;  but  the  strength  of  the 

current,  and    the  terror  of   the  animal,  when  required 
em   it,   rendered  this  manoeuvre  impracticable, 
and  1  was  therefore  obliged  to  continue  my  amphi- 
bious journey  till  I  found  an  outlet. 

Having  extricated  myself  from  this  master-stream, 

I   became    involved   with    the    lesser    streams    that, 

dashing  around  me,  tumbling  from  crag  to  crag,  and 

ing   each    other  in   all    directions,    presented    a 

magnificent  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion. 

1  called  to  the  muleteer  and  Antonio,  who  had 
lingered  in  the  rear,  to  warn  them  from  the  main 
channel,  which  might  have  been  dangerous  to 
them,  and  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the 
loaded  mule-,  but  my  shouts  were  drowned  in  the 
voice  of  many  waters.  Some  of  our  baggage  was 
carried  off,  and  bad  the  inundation  continued,  we 
must  have  lost  the  whole ;  but  fortunately  the  sky 
relented,  ill  mercy  to  a  country  which  had  BO  long 
withered  under  its  burning  eye,  and  was  now  visited 
by  a  still   more  tremendous  infliction. 

I''  I  Gallieia,  by  an  Englith  Nobleman.] 


THE  NEGROES. 

As  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  m  the  West  Indies 
is  daily  becoming  a  subject  of  greater  interest,  some 
nit  of  their  manner  of  life  and  habits  may  not 
be  deemed  unacceptable.  The  following  details  apply 
to  the  Island  of  Barbadoes  ;  but  the  writer  of  these 
lines  believes  that  they  will  not  be  found  to  differ  in 
any  great  degree  from  their  customs  in  other  islands. 
The  greater  part  of  the  negro  population  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  its  juice.  The  principal 
implement  of  agriculture  is  the  hoe,  which  is  much 
larger,  and  more  powerful,  than  the  instrument  of 
that  name  in  England,  and  is  used  where  the  spade 
would  be  used  in  this  country*.      The  plough  has  f,,r 

•  I'h,   writoi  of  1  wiili  an  individual  m 

tiia  country,  who  ordered,  a  hoc,  of  the  shape  aud  fashion  of  thai 


some   years   past  been  1  into  many  parts 

of  tin-    \\  ,    but   ti 

planting  the  cai 
of  the  hoc  can  I 

The  negroes  work  about  half- 

past  five  in  the  morning,  and   have  an  hour  allowed 
for  breakfast,  and   two    hour*    far   dn  .ring 

crop  (or  harvest;  tune,  t  rk  |, 

somewhat    prolonged 

observed  to  b.   i  rful    ami 

!  than  during  any  other  Saturday 

is  allowed  th.  n  me  the  euhh  pUn- 

tfttkwi  rjr  bead  of  a  family  has  a  house 

and  kept  in    repair  at   the  c\|  proprietor, 

with  a  piece  of  ground  attached  t<>  it,  in 

usually  keeps  fowls,  witi,  a  pjg  liu,i  u  k„lllt  tlI.,|  11() 

and  which  be  cultivates  for  his  own  OM  a- 

To  every  full-grown  labourer  is  allowed  n  pint  and 
a  half  of  corn,  or  four  pounds  of  ground-provision* 
(potatoes)  daily.  In  addition  to  then-  articles,  a 
dressed  meal  bj  served  out  to  them  on  their  return 
from  work  at  noon  ;  half  a  pint  of  guiger-tea  Is 
given  them  before  they  commence  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  half  a  pint  of  ruin,  molasses  and  water, 
daring  work.  They  also  receive  weekly  a  pound  of 
salt  fish,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  molasses,  and  half  a 
pint  of  salt.  On  Sundays  an  additional  allowance  is 
provided  lor  them  ;  and  at  Christmas  and  Whitsun- 
tide salt  beef,  or  salt  pork,  is  substituted  for  fish. 
They  usually  attend  the  weekly  mark'  they 

sell  part  of  their   allowance   of  provisions,  as  well  as 
the    fowls,    goats,  and    pigs,  which    they  may    i 
raised  ;   and   there  they  furnish  themselves  with  can- 
dles, rice,  and  such  other  comforts  as  their  means 
afford. 

The  heat  of  the  climate  under  which  tiny  live 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  warm  clothing ;  such 
articles  of  apparel  as  arc  necessary,  are  furnished  by 
the  proprietor.  On  each  estate  is  an  hospital,  iii 
which  the  sick  are  looked  after  by  a  nurse,  and  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  medical  practitioner  is 
secured.  The  smaller  children  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  nurse,  while  their  parents  are  at 
work  in  the  field. 

The  negroes  arc  ordinarily  a  cheerful  and  contented 
their  principal  amusement  is  dancing,  in  which 
they  indulge  themselves   weekly,   colli  'her 

in  large  parties,  and  occasionally  issuing  tickets  of 
invitation.  To  these  parties  they  resort,  decked  out 
in  their  gayest  apparel ;  coral  necklaces  and  bra. , 
and  not  unfrcipicntly  jewels,  ornament  their  m 
and  arms;  and  as  many  of  them  are  adepts  m 
music,  little  is  wanted  to  complete  the  hilarity  of 
itlurings. 

Still,   slavery   is   indeed   a  bitter  state:    and,  while 

juice    at    the    bodily  comforts   enjoyed   by  our 

sable  fellow-subjects,  as    Englishmen  we  anxiously 

look   forward    to   the    time   when   they  may.  without 

any  moral  convulsion,  enjoy  the  blessings  ..f  freedom ; 

l'istians.    to  their   more    complete   adinissi.. 
the    liberty  of  the    blessed    Gospel.      Within    the 

twenty  years,  great  Improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  management  of  the  negro  population  j 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  common: 
them  a  knowledge  of  the   principles  ,,f  Chr 
Ifach  yet  remains  to  be  done  ;   ami  should  the  efl 
of  all    those,  on    cneh    side  of  the    Atlantic,   who 
cerely  desire  the  physical  and  moral  happiness  of  the 
negroes   be  duly  appreciated,   ami  duly  seconded,   we 
may  hope   to  see   negro  emancipation   consomnaet 
without  the  ruin  either  of  the  planter  or  th 

P.  I 

the  negroes  to  be  made  for  eatdi  inn ■:  purpesst,  nwi  i 
it  a  more  efficient  tool  than  our  ordinary  spade. 
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TANTALLON   (  rVSTLE. 


e  whittling  bv 


■inline. 


■\  luc  pwipkje  below. 

Tin:  pi  nit  remains  «f  the  Castle  of  Tantallon  give 
hot  a  poor  idea  of  its  former  strength  ami  grandeur j 
but  nevertheless  it  has  still,  from  its  extent  ami  situ- 
ation,  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  arrangement 
..i  the  buildings  of  the  fortress  !■  somewhat 
circular;  it  stands  upon  a  rocky  promontory,  over- 
looking the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
celebrated  Bass  Rock.  Three  (idee  are  safe  from 
attack  on  account  of  impracticable  precipices,  while 
that  to  the  landward  was  formerly  fortified  by  a 
double  ditch  and  strong  outworks.  In  former  timet 
it  was  thought  impregnable,  so  much  so.  that  there 
■  common  proverb  alluding  to  its  Strength, 
Dine/   down,  Tantallon;   make   a    brig  to  the   11. 

•  Tlie  rock,   ilrcidy  described.     Sec  Suturdiy  KsjmJm,  Vol. 
1\.,  j>.  13b. 


...  being    considered  imprac- 

ticable. 

Tantallon  was  a  principal  castle  of  the  Don 
family,  and  when  the  Karl  of  Kb  banished, 

m   1527,    it    continued  to   hold  out  against  James   the 

Fifth.    The  kimj  went  in  person  against  it,  and  for 

-luetion   borrowed    from    the    castle  of   l'mibar. 

then   belonging   to    the    Duke   of  Albany,  (wo  great 

cannons,  whose  nanus,  as  PittscotUe  informs  us,  with 

minuteness,    were    "  Thrawn-monthed    Mow 

and  her  Marrow,  also  "two  great  botcards,  and 
tWO    moyan,    tWO    double    falcons    and    four    epiarter 

falcons;"  for  the  safe  guiding  and  delivery  of  which 

three  lords  wen-  laid  in  pawn  at  Dunbar.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  preparation,  James  w  SS  forced  to 

and  only  afterwards   obtained   p>> 
(ion  of  Tantallon  by  treaty  with  the  governor,  Simeon 
Ponango. 
When  the  Earl  of  Angus  returned  from  banishment, 

upon  the  death  of  Janus,  lie  tsioo 

of  Tantallon :  ami  it  actually  afforded  refuge  to  an 

English  ambassador,  under  circumstances  similar  <o 

described,    in    the    poem    of    Munition.       This 

was  the  celebrated   Sir   Ralph    Sadler,  who  resided 

lure  for  some  time  under  Angus's  protection,  after 
the  failure  of  his  negotiation  for  matching  the  infant 
Mary  with  Edward  the  Sixth.  He  says,  that  though 
this  place  was  poorly  furnished,  it  was  of  such 
strength  a^  might  warrant  him  against  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  and  that  he  now  thought  himself  out  of 
danger. 

The  Castle  was  in  later  times  ruined  by  the  Croui- 
wclliaus  nnder  General  Monk,  who  "  dung  down 
Tantallon,"  its  lord,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  being  a 
favourer  of  the  Royal  cause.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  sold  to  President  Darrymple 
of  North  Berwick)  at  present  it  belongs  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Bass  Rock. 


r.vLI.OX   CJkSlLI,    ll.wil'I 
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THE    RAINBOW 


Tin.  Rainbow  is  the  l>c.-t  known,  and  most  beautiful  of 
nil  meteors,  li  is  observed  when  the  spectator  stands 
between  ;i  luminary,  whether  the  sun  or  moon,  but  most 
commonly  the  former,  :in<l  ;i  mass  of  drops  of  water, 
whether  in  the  fonn  of  cloud,  spray,  or  rain.  Rut  the 
spoctator  must  not  bo  in  the  shower  nr  vapour,  he  must  be 

«i  the  source  of  light  and  the  water,  or  at  least  that 
portion  of  the  mass  of  cloud  in  which  he  is  immediately 
enveloped  will  nol  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  bow. 

ppose  a  Binglo  raj  coming  from  the  sun  to  fall  on  a 
globe  of  water,  if  it  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,    the  ray   will    nol   be   refracted   at  all,    and   will 

be   partially  reflected  from  the  convex  and   concave 

vs.  without   undergoing   any  change  or  separation; 

liut    if  the    ray   fall    on   the   sphere    in    any    other   point, 

it  will  be  more   or  le-s   refracted  on  entering  the  water, 

according  to  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  it  meets 

the  surface  of   the    sphere;    the    refracted    ray  will    pass 

igh  the  water,  and  will  be  reflected  by  the  further  con- 

:e  from  one  or  more  points  of  it,  according  to  the 

which  it  falls  on  that  surface.     This   retl 

n  of  the  original  ray  will  finally  quit  the  sphere 
towards  the  quarter  from  which  it  originally  proceeded, 
but  not  parallel  to  the  original  ray.      A  large  portion  of  the 

ill  emerge  from  the   sphere  at  each   poinl 
tion,   and  be  lost;   and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  light  that 
finally  comes  out,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  original  ra\. 

a  supposing  the  eye  a  fixed  point,  there  must  be  an 
immense  number  of  the  infinitely  numerous  parallel  rays 
coming  from  the  sun,  that  will  meet  with  drops  of  water 
constituting  the  cloud,  spray,  or  rain,  in  that  position,  and 

Vol.  IX. 


at  that  angle,  that  will  cause  these  rays,  on  their  final 
emersion  from  the  drops,  to  be  reflected  to  the  eye.  But  as 
each  ray,  according  to  its  colour,  has  its  particular  angle  of 
retraction,  the  white  homogeneous  solar  rays  will  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  drops  of  water  into  their  component  elementary 
ind  each  set  of  these  will  come  to  the  eye  at  dill 
.  and  produce  an  image  of  separate,  parallel,  or 
rather  concentric,  bands.  We  must  now  explain  why  these 
bands  are  circles;  it  is  ivt  because  the  earth  is  spherical, 
or  the  sun  a  globe,  that  a  bow  is  formed;  but  simply 
because  the  drops  of  water  are  equal  spheres,  because  the 
eye  is  a  point,  comparatively  speaking,  and  because  the 
..re  parallel,  (or  diverge  from  a  point*);  the  bow.  in 
short,  is  the  result  of  the  uniformity  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  same  kind  of  ray  is  refracted  and  reflected  in  the  same 
medium. 

TttoM   rays  which,  after  refraction  and  reflection,   ulti- 
mately reach  the  eye,  form,  in  travelling  from  the  luminary 
to   the  cloud,   a    series  of  concentric  cylintlirs,  having  the 
line  passing  through  the  luminary  and  the  eye  for  their  com- 
mon axis.     The  drops   of  scaler   which   reflect   and   refract 
the    rays   forming   these  cylinders,  must  form   concentric 
-.     The    ra\>,  after  their  llnal  emersion  from  these 
i  of  drops,  in  their  progress  to  the  eye,  form  right 
having  a  common  axis  and  vertex,  and  it  is  these 
corns  of  rays  that  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  con- 
centric coloured  ban  I 

Since  the  drips  of  water  arc  in  continual  motion,  either 

falling  to  the  earth  as  rain,  or  floating  in  air  and  driven  by 

■.ghtot   current,  it  might  appear  strange   that   the 

*  \  rainbow  may  be  made  by  rays  from  a  luminous  body  at  a 
tiuiic  ih-unce  from  the  spectator,  such  s*  s  torch,  6.c. ,  in  this  esse 
the  ra>s  proceed  from  s  point. 
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rainbow  .hould  bo  .teady  and  pawmaiffflt  I  any  I 

i        1      or  fluctuat.  Tin-  rwaon  i«.  thai  moo  1 

imniuou  ^  ^  ^^  through  >>'  of  light, 

tkafdi  jb(«  Ala  "i  «-..v-m.'';  and  to  infinitely  rapid  i* 
,  , 'n ,',         .    •  <  lt  ,  v.  i,  ,*t  tlic»e  modification*  in  i uc- 

eMeion  arrive,  at  tl,  "Vh" 

StinTe*  ft  i»  produced  during  the  r*»*ageof  the  «  run. 
But  thi.  BBBteaaSn  n  the  ruin  -  sullicicntly  long 

.nor  the  drop  ha.  paaeed  OB,  10  allow  another  tap  to  come 
into  muhnlj  the  aame  position  with  **»pect  to  the  ray. 
undt'.  uml.r-.ih-  >n»;  and  a.  the! 

, uiu»t  form  with  its  preceding  t» 
.lable.  ll«.  y   must   1h)  seen,   Ay  a  stationary  eye,  in 
■Mi  Mh  the  -  line  direction 

to  these  principle*,  the  reader  will 
nereeivo  »h\  n  • :iM  ••"  '"''  sUlie  bow;  or 

uore  correctly  .peaking,  receive  the  same  reflected  and 
■aJrented  j,..^  ,nd  in  tho  same  direction;  and  also  why 
the  ho*  ahifu  .  ■»   either  tho  .peclator  or  the 

luminary  move-  :,lrc  l,f  ,uC  circl°.  or  arc<1-  ■ 

i„  a  line  with  the  .pectators  eye  and  the  luminary,  when 
the  sun  ii  at  me  h  the  horizon,  the  rainbow 

will  always  be  lew  titan  a  semicircle,  the  earth  intercepting 
that  portion  of  dere  of  ray*,  that  would  by  their 

refraction  complete  the  real  of  the  circle.  V,  hen  the  tUI 
is  on  the  horizon,  the  bow  will  be  a  semicircle. 

In  general,  only  one  coloured  band  or  bow  is  distinctly 
Men.  but  in  favourable  circumstance.,  a  secoud  DOW,  con- 
re.itrtc  with  the  first,  but  fainter  in  its  colours,  may  be  dis- 
cerned This  second  bow  i.  produced  in  precuely  tie 
■  is  as' the  first,  only  the  cylinder*  of  r.iys  which  originate 
..   ;    .,,,  ..a  reflections  and   refractions   ill  the 

'  UUi,l,W-'-  gle  at  which 

drops,  in  conaexjueocw  ui  . 

thev  first  meet   tho  spherical  -   t"o   ray* 

which  originate  the  principal  how  have  only  been  mo. 
retlectcd  within  the  drops.  The  original  light 
further  dispersed  by  tho  double  reflection;  the  secondary 
bow  is  much  fainter,  and  it  will  have  the  order  of  the 
■Utl  MlllllWmi  Y  it  reversed— that  is,  the  red 
band  will   i  -1  al"1  lho  viulct  outermost.  ■"HOB  ls 

just  the  contrary  to  what  lakes  place  in  the  principal  bow. 

I  unar  rainbows  are  very  rarely  scat  Brora  the 
and  because  lew  persons  are  abroad  at  night  to  notice  them, 
but  they  might  be  witnessed  whenever  the  name  combina- 
tion of  cause*  occur.  The  BOOB  must  bo  at  the  lull  to 
produce  lieht  enough,  the  clou.l  very  black,  or  fully  cl 
with  drops  to  furnish  a  sufficient  bock-ground  to  the 
prismatic  colours;  even  with  the**  favourable  condition*, 
coloured  bow*  are  hardly  ever  distinguished,  the  bow  being 
usually  only  of  a  pale  light  of  different  shades. 

If  the  mass  of  clouds  or  falling  ram  be  unequal,  tho  bow 
will  be  of  different  strength,  and  if  the  mass  be  interrupted 
mi  will  be  the  bow.  We  often  see  only  the  lower  part  of 
the  arch  on  ono  side,  because  the  mass  of  cloud  is  not 
sufficiently  extended  to  produce  more.  Instances  have  been 
known  when  several  detached  portions  of  a  bow  have  been 
observed,  produced  by  separate  Boating  clouds. 

Since  the  presence  of  globules  of  water  in  sufficient 
number,  and  a  luminous  body,  are  alone  essential  to  the 
formation  of  an  arch  of  coloured  bands,  or  of  the  spectrum, 
this  appearance  may  be  witnessed  on  other  oo 
in  a  cloud  of  rain,  and  reflection  and  refraction  will  some- 
times produce  singular  anomalies  in  the  phenomenon. 

mdary  bows,  others,  differently 
red,  have  been  occasionally  observed,  and  the  space 
within  the  bow  will  sometimes  appear  lighter  than  t 
„f  the  atmosphere.  An  inverted  bow  has  been  noticed  on  the 
grass  when  this  has  been  copiously  dewed  :  Captain  1  am 
saw  one,  beautifully  coloured,  on  a  Held  of  d  with 

snow  ;  and  a  rainbow  seen  at  sea  is  sometimes  reflected  on 
the  ocean,  and  thus  the  circle  completed  *. 

Colourless  bows  arc  produced  in  thin  light  mists  ;  theso 
are  called   hase-bovi,  and   are   not   unfrequenl    ii 
northern   latitude*  and  in    mountainous  One 

remarkable  appearance  we  mav  notic-  here, connected  with 
the  subio  :  and  mists.     A  person  standing  on  a 

mountain-peak,  and  surrounded  by  a  fog,  will  see  Ins 
shadow  cast  on  a  mass  or  vapour  opposite  bin,  with  a 
luminous  "g  'hat   of  Ins   head;  tin  - 

rainbow  produced  ui.  stances  which  allow  of  tho 

whole  circle  being  formed. 

•  S«  Saturday  MdfMiitf,  Vol.  VI.,   p.  *■*  beautiful 

verses  on  the  Rainbow,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  in  which  this  reflec- 
tion M  alluded  to, 


TUT.    AltiilUA 


Thk  Aurora  Horoilit,  of  >«*trB»l».  as  it  is  ten... 
mglv  as  it  is  seen  m  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphi 
is  a  meteor  that  ju»lly  excites  the  greatest  interest,  oolll 
from  it-  intimate eingularity  and  beauty,  and  because  ii 

hitherto  defied  all  attempts  to  account  so/is/ucion/y  lor  it. 
Aurora  is  mostly   seen   in   these  latitude-   in    Autumn,  or 
during  cold  weather,  and   its   frequon.  y  and  brilliau. I) 
augment,  the  higher  the  latitude. 

Mr  Daltoa describes  the brillianl  Aurora, which appeared 
on  the  luh  of  Oetober,  17»«.  in  the  following  terms: 
••  Attention  was -first  excited  bj  a  remarkably  red  appear- 
ance of  the  clouds  to  the  south,  which  afforded  »ufficicnt 
light  to  read  by  at  eight  o'olook  in  the  evening,  though 

,la.r0  ■  u.nor  light  in  the  north.     From  hall 

tber*  was  a  large  luminous  horizontal  arch  t 

several  fiuni  eoneentric  archea  north 

It'  was    par  ti'cd,    that    all    the  Med 

L.x.u.i|,  moridiant.    At  hah 

ners  appeared  very  low  in  I 
running  to  and   fro  from   west  to  east :   they   increased   in 
number,  and  began  to  approach  the  zenith  apparently  with 
an  accelerated  velocity,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  wl 
hemiaphere  wa*  covered  with  them,  and  exhibited  such  an 
appearance  a*  aiirpaa*e*  all  description.    The  intensity  ol 
the   light,   the  prodigiou*   number   and   volatihl 
b    .  id  intermixture  of  all  the  pris.ii.>: 

iplendour,  variegating   the  glowing   canopy 

with  the  moat  luxuriant  and  enchanting  scenery, 

an  awful  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pli 

cle  in  nature.     E  Iwithaatoi 

ment,  but  the  uncommon  grandeur  of  the  - 
about  one  minute;   the  variety   of  colours  disappi 
.  l,„t  their  lateral  motion,  and  were  convert- 
Hashing    radiation*.      Altogether,   this    Aurora     asted    for 
several   hours:   there  were   many  meteors,   or   fall 

nine,   but  they  appeared  to  be  below,  mid 

unconnected  with  the  Aurora. 

Captain  Parry,  in  his  account  of  the  third 
cover  the  North-Weal  during  tht 

states  that  the  Aurora  wa-  observed  twice  in  C><  to 

■  n  November,  seven  in  December,  fifteen  in  Janu 
,i  in  February,  and  live  times  in  March.    "  Bj 

part  of  thi  nena  a*sun 

:er,  and  OOOUpied  nearly  the  same  position.  It 
usually  consisted  of  an  arch,  sometimes  tolerably  conti- 
nuous, but  more  frequently  broken  into  del 

nebula*,  of  light,  extending  from  about  \\ 
South-East,  (true,)  winch  I  pond  with   N.E. 

by  N.  and  \V.  by  S.  (magnetic).    It  - 
extend  pom's  beyond  these  bearing*,  but   ■ 

rarely  occupied  any  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
"On  the  whole,  the  arch  seems  to  have  been   more 
qucnlly  bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  than  by  tii.it 
of  the  tine  meridian.     The  altitude  of  the  upper  mar, 
a  permanent  arch  seldom  exceeded  ten  or  fifteen  degi 
and     from    this    coruscations    were    gem  rved, 

shooting  towards  the  zenith.     In  a  few  in*t 
itself  passed  as  high  as  the  zenith  ;  and  on  a 
the  28th  of  January,  I825,ita  direction  wa*  from :.  tie   ■ 
to  South.     Tho  lower  edge  of  tho  arch  was   generally  well 
defined  and  unbroken,  and  tho  sky  beneath  it  appeared,  bj 
contrast,  so  exactly  like  a  dark  cloud,  (to 
brownish  colour,) 'that  nothing  at   the  time  ol  viewing  it 
could  well  convince  one  to   the  contrary,   except   the  - 
shining  there  with  undiminished  lustre. 

••  About  midnight,  on  the  :7th  of  January,  this  pb 
menon   broke  out  in  a  single  compact  mass  ol  brilliant 
yellow  light,  situated  about  a  S.K.  bearing,  and  appearing 
only  a  short  distance  above  the  land.     Tin-  mas*  ol 
notwithstanding  its  general  continuity,  sometime*  apt* 
to  be   evidently    composed   or   numerous   pencil 
compressed,  as  it  were,  laterally  into  ono ;  its  limit-, 
at  and  left,  being  well  defined,  and  nearly  vei 

The   light,  though  vcrv  bright  al   all  times,   varied  al 
constantly  in  intensity,  and  this  had  the  appaoranc 
an  uncommon  one  in  the  Aurora,)  of  being  pi 

one  volume  of  light  overlaying  another,  just  as  v 
darkness  and  density  of  an  '»»« 

over  cloud.     While  we  were  admiring  the  extreme  1 

♦  The  meridian  pacing  through  the  mosaic  North 
a.  m'lical.d  by  .Deed  1 1  *  the  pi 

ppf.  u„d  uaiib,  »od  cut.  the  heraeo  ...  Ike  Ira*  hietth 

and  feui.ih  points 
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of  this  phenoio  .K  rvalor)',  wo  all  mnulla- 

i    an   automation    of    MM,   nt   seeing  11 

bright  my  of  tin-  Aurora  shoot  suddenly  down 

the   general    mass   of  light,  <»"l  l"tween  M  ami  the   Until, 

winch  m  then  distant  only  three  tl  u      H  vi 

i  tbfl  sole  witness  dI  tlm,  I  should  hare  received  with 

oaotien  tbe  evidence  of  my  o«  bat  the  appear- 

ring  pragaoal]  the  MOM  idea  to  throe  individuals 

:>t  no  < l> mi M   tin'  ruy  of  1 1 14 lit   actually  passed 

within  that  distance  of  ui. 

"  1 1  WSJ  :il\%  n>  s  evident  iiioii^li.  t  li-it  tbt  most  alien 

light  of  the  Aurora  senslbh  dii  like  ■  ihin 

\  •■  1 1   d  1    t In- in .       W  ntljf  listened    tor   any 

i  proceeding  from  this  pbenosMooo,  bat  1 

ll  appears  that   tin-  duration   of  the   Am  )  vari- 

able :  nmetimei  it  forme  end  diuppean  in  the  oourse  of  a 
oinutes,  at  others  it  lasts  during  the  whole  of  tbe  night, 
and  even  for  two  or  tl  thcr.     Musehonbroek 

red  one  m  1734,  which  lasted  ten  inecessive  dayi  and 
lite. 
The  appearance  of  Aurora,  in  high  northern  Int.- 

lie  accompanied  by  audible 

1  by  different  namton  : — at 

Ing  I"  torn  the  nutting  of  a  silk  liny;,  when 

1  to  and  fro  in  the  air ;  by  otberi  it  ha-  n pared 

crackling  lound;  by  others  again  to  tho  rushing  of 

wind,  &o.    The  decided  evidence  nt'  Captain  Patty  at 

hi  against  the  existence  of  any  sound  aeeompanying 
the  appearance  of  Aurora,  would  seem  to  imply  thai 
like  the  other  exaggerated  statements  of  early  writers, 
originated  in  the  suggestions  of  imagination  uncontrolled 
li\  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  Motion  and  mill  are  so 
commonly  conjoined,  that  11  requires  some  effort  to  prevent 
of  the  one  from  necessarily  exciting,  by 
association,  the  idea  of  tho  other;  and  when  electricity 
was  especially  assigned  as  the  cause  of  Aurora,  the  peculiar 
iding  tin-  transmission  of  tbe  fluid  through  non- 
conducting  substanoes,  was,  perhana,  pteaumed  tube  also  an 
attendant  of  so  remarkable  a  manifestation  of  it. 

The  first  remarkable  met  attending  the  appearance  o 

Aurora  which  might  seem  boles  \planation  of  its 

turbanoe  that   it  occasions  in  the  magnetic 

declination,  dip,  and  intnisity,  as  indicated   by  the  needle. 

And  since  these  perturbations  have  been  observed,  when 

the  Aurora  which  accompanied  them  was  not  visible  above 
the  horizon  of  the  place,  owing  to  its   remoteness,  it  seems 

reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some  connexion 

between  tin-*  atmospheric  and  the  unknown  agency  which 
produces  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena.  Nevertheless, 
the  only   plausible  solution  of  the  problem   which  has  yet 

■  not  appeav  more  immediately  con. 

With    electric    agency    than   every    other    chemical   action. 

The  hypothesis  alluded  to  is,  thai  Aurora  is  the  light  given 

out  during  the  congelation  of  vapour  or  water  suspi 

in  the    atmosph  rvatioti    has   shown    that   under 

certain  circumstances  light  is  given  OOt  during  the  solidifi- 

1  of  water,  as  heat  necessarily  always  is;  and  since 

illization   is   now  known  to  be  intimately  connected 

with   electric  or  galvanic  agency,  the  action  ol  Aurora  on 

the   needle   is   thus  obscurely  hinted  at.     But  our  readers 

must  bear  in  mind  that  our  knowledge  of  the  facta  them- 

attending   the  appearances  of  Aurora,  arc  far  too 

vague  and  scanty  to  ail  nut  of  any  but  the  purest  hypothetical 

ming  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  is  still  involved  in 
ibaonrity,  which  nothing  but  long-repeated  and 

accurate  observation  can  remove 

1 1  should  seem,  from  a  few  observations  recently  made, 
that  the  appearance  of  an  Aurora  is  a  precursor  of  wind,  wet, 
or  cobl,  or  of  some  marked  change  in  the  weather.  The 
month  of  October  this  year,  which  was  particularly  wet  and 
boisterous,  produced  several  auroras,  and  ono  of  remarkable 
brilliance.  *'  The  first  aurora  observed,  occurred  on 
.September.  30th.  On  tho  following  day  there  was  a 
decreasing  barometric  column,  a  strong  .south-west  wind, 
ami  ton-cuts  of  rain.  On  October  1th  another  aurora 
occurred,  and  on  the  next  day  a  decreasing  column,  and 
a  ml   of  rain  amounting  to  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. 

'•  An  aurora  on  the  1  lib,  in  the  evening,  displayed,  during 
four   hours,  luminous  arches,    and   a  vast   field   of  light. 

I),  on  the   next  day,  there  was  I  gradually  deer, 
column;  rain;  and   then   camo  on  those  south-west  gales 
which  were  so  severe  and  fatal  on  the  coasts. 

"Tho  last  observed  aurora  was  visible  on  the  18th,  and 
attracted  universal  notice  in  tho  metropolis,  from  the  great 


its  ilecp-red  colour*.      Rata   toUowed.  hot  the 
barometric  column,  ia  this  esse,  did  not  sink;  on  the  ran 
it  steadily  ruse,  and  it.  ascent  exceeded  the  mean 
height. 

^  comparatively  dry  period  succeeded;  tbe  atmospheric 
pressure  remained  high  until  tbe  *7lh:  it  tben  fell  with  ttoe 
north-westerly  wind  which  preceded  and  brought  in  the  Ute 

cold  weather   and  deep   .now.  Magaame  0/  I'opmlar 

Science,  ami  Journal  of  Ike  Ueefnl  Ark,  vol.  II.,  p. 

■iioorrsta  ktamm  abb 
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Evkrv  one  has  occasionally  observed  on  a  clear  fin*  night. 
in  the  Utter  part  of  tbe  year  especially,  those  bright  transient 
meteor*  called  Jailing,  or  thooting  ttart  1  t  here  are,  probably, 
several  species  of  these,  tho  differences  between  which  are 
is  their  general  origin  is  understood  ; 
properly,  perhape,  only  one  or  two  of  these 
any  immediate  connexion  with  tho  subject  of  I 

and   that    but    a  slight  ;    1  •  -  ■  r t heless,  WO   at 

ourselvc,  ol  this  connexion,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  oar 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  00  arrount  of 
the  interest  it  just  now  excites  in  the  scientific  world.   S 

>rs  have  been  observed  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  it  has  been  found  that,  though  formerly  treated 
as  unimportant,  they  are  really  deserving  of  attention;  and 
that  the  usual  superficial  modes  of  accounting  for  tben, 
by  attributing  their  appearance  to  tbe  casual  inliamn 
of  hydrogen  gas,  8cc.,  are  totally  inadequate  to  explain  tho 
phenomena.  Their  parallax  t  proves  that  their  situation, 
:itly,  is  much  more  distant  than  the  sensible  limit, 
of  our  atmosphere.  In  observing  what  was  the  average 
direction  of  the  motion  of  these  meteors,  it  was  indirectly 
ascertained  that  if  they  igmto  in  our  atmosphere,  thry  by 
no  means  originato  there,  but  that  they  enter  it  from  with- 
out. Thit  <nrr  thooting  $lar$  appeari  to 
lie  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
it*  orbit  J. 

On  the  night  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  1839, 
shooting  stars  were  observed  in  America  in  such  numbers, 
and  moving  with  such  regularity  of  direction,  as  to  present 
the  phenomenon  under  a  totally  new  point  of  view.  The 
stars  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible 
to  count  them,  and  by  moderate  estimates  they  amounted 
to  hundreds  of  thousands.  An  observer  at  Boston  (U.  S.) 
compared  them,  as  regarded  their  number,  to  half  that  of 
the  tlakes  in  the  air  at  one  time,  during  an  ordinary  snow- 
storm ;  and  when  the  phenomena  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished, he  counted  6.10  in  a  quarter  of  on  hour,  altb 
ho  confined  his  observations  to  a  zone  not  comprising  t 
than   a   tenth  of  the  visible  horizon. 

Similar  observations  were  made  at  different  places,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  from  Mexico  to  Halifax,  and 

irs  were  seen  moving  in  theso  numbers  from  nit 
the  evening  till  sunrise.snd  at  some  places  till  eight  in  tho 
morning,  by  broad  daylight.     All  these  meteors 
from  one  part  of  the  sky  near  y  Leonis. 

Tbe  well-known  American  prononess  to  cxaggen 
would,  perhaps,  havo  prevented  these  de-  of  so 

remarkable  and  novel  a  wonder  from  attracting  much 
attention  from  scientific  men  in  Europe,  if  other  collateral 
testimony  had  not,  in  some  measure,  confirmed  the  circum- 
stance of  an  unusually-numerous  appearance  of  shooting 
stars  at  that  season  of'the  year.  For  instance,  M.  Hum- 
boldt observed  in  America,  1799,  a  similar  rain  of  stars; 
and  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Greenland,  and  s< 
persons  in  Germany,  witnessed  the  same  phenomenon  at 
the  same  period* isAit-A  was  on  the  night  of  the  Uth  and 
12<A  of  Sovcmbcr.    And  again  on  tho  night  of  the 

*  "  About  8  r.u.,  police,  firemen,  and  boys,  were  runnins  la  all 
directions,  expecting  to  find  a  fire  in  tbe  next  rtreet,  or  at  ferine*. 
in  the  next  street  but  one.  1  he  bustle  and  perplexity  luted  about 
an  hour." 

t  1'arallax  is  tbe  difference  between  the  angles  subtended  by 
distant  bodies  v.  hcu  viewed  from  two  different  «ituation«  on  the 
earth's  surface.  In  walking  along  a  road,  trees  in  the  neighbouring 
fields  change  their  apparent  angular  distance,  in  cowsequence  ol  ear 
change  of  place ;  the  difference  in  this  angular  distance  m  l 
parallax. 


aaat 
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{  Observations  nude  at  Ureslau,  Dresden,  Leipag.  «c,  by  I  to- 
sor  Brandes  and  his  pupiU.  showed  that  some  .hootinfMar.  were 
„jc  hundred  English  miles  above  ihe  earth'«««rf*ce,  and  that  they 
moved  with  a  velocity  of  thirty-six  miles  per  second,  a  velocity  aearty 
double  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  tea  mn.  Admitung  that 
half  of  this  velocity  was  apparent  only,  resulting  froas  toe  nasaU 
tancous  motion  of  the  earth,  the  remainder  of  eighteen  miles 
a  greater  velocity  in  these  stars  than  tint  of  all  the  superior 

ni— i 
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and  I34A  of  November,  1833.  the  appearance,  on  a  smaller 
cade,  m  witMMed  in  Europe  nn.i  Arabia. 

M.  Berard,  commanding  the  l>nn  le  l.oiret.  while  in.ir 
Carthagena,  off  the  roast  uf  Spain.  M  the  \ith  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  at  four  in  the  in  .rii.ntz.  witnessed  a  considerable 
number  of  abooting  star*  and  luminous  meteor*  of  largo 
dimensions,  for  moru  than  three  hours,  during  which  time 
they  must  have  appeared  at  the  rate  of  two  per  minute. 
One  of  these  meteors,  which  appeared  near  the  zenith,  left 
an  enormous  train  from  east  to  west,  like  a  luminous  hand, 
as  broad  as  the  scmidiameter  of  the  moon,  and  showing 
prismatic    colours;    it    remained    visible    for    near! 


On  the  lith  of  Sovember,   1835,    a   splendid    re 
larger  in  appearance  than  Jupiter,  was  observed  at 
it   It- It   a   tram  of  sparks   similar  to  those  of  a   sky-rocket. 
And  either  this,  or  another,  exploded  and  fell  near  Belley, 
in  the  Dcportement  de  P..^  in,  where  it  set  Are  lo  Mime  farm 
.build 

The  remarkable  coincidence  of  dates,  nnd  the  general 
uniformity  of  the  direction  of  these  meteors,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances  regarding  them,  have  led  to  the  sus- 
picion,  that,    baeidaa  the  uiv.it  planet*    composing    our 

system,  millions  of  small  bodies  are  revolving  round  the 
sun,  which  only  become  visible  to  us  when  they  penetrate  OW 
atmosphere,  and  are  ignited  in  consequence ;  thai 
astervuls  generally  move  in  group-,  hut  that  there  are  isolated 
ones;  and  that  the  latter  are  the  origin  of  the  uVrolites, 
or  meteoric  masses,  that  in  all  ages  have,  from  time  to 
lime,  fallen  on  our  globe,  while  the  general  orbit  of  one  of 
roups  is  intersected  by  that  of  our  earth  about  the 
ISth  and  13th  of  November.  But  on  this  supposition 
it  might  be  expected,  that  similar  intersections  with  the 
orbit*  of  other  groups  might  happen  at  other  periods  of  the 
year.  Accordingly  on  the  20th  or  '2-llh  of  April,  1803,  a 
shower  of  falling  stars,  moving  in  various  directions,  from 
one  to  three  in  the  morning,  was  witnessed  in  Virginia  ami 
in  Massachusetts;  and  Messier,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1777, 
about  noon,  saw  a  prodigious  number  of  opaque  spots  pus 
across  the  sun's  disk  for  about  live  minutes,  which  may 
have  been  a  train  of  these  asteroids  passing  in  their  orbit, 
and  invisible  to  the  earth  except  from  their  casual  transit 
between  us  and  the  sun. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  relating  to  this  subject  must 
remain  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture,  or  hypothesis,  until 
repeated  and  accurate  observations,  for  many  years  to  come, 
furnish  data  for  correct  inductive  reasoning.     The  attention 

-imnnmcrs  and  meteorologists  will,  however,  ba 
directed   to   the  subject,  ami  probably  much  curious  int'nr- 

m  may  come  to  light,  that  has  been  kept  back  from  a 
belief  in  the  unimportance  of  what  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered solely  as  an  atmospheric  phenomena. 

rnooxosTics  of  the  weatuek. 

Wii  \t  is  commonly  called  the  power  of  foretelling  the 
w cither,  U  only  the  result  of  repeated  observations  on  the 
comparative  frequency  with  which  certain  effects  accom- 
pany one  another.  If  a  certain  final  effect  is  most 
monly  found  to  be  preceded  by  several  separate,  previous, 
and  subordinate  ones,  the  comparative  certainty  with 
which  we  may  anticipate  that  final  effect,  depends  on  the 
number  of  the  precursory  ones  that  may  be  observed.  We 
;elly  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  papers, 
that  we  know  but  little  of  the  proximate  causes  of  atmo- 
spheric phenomena;  and,  whatever  these  causes  may  lie, 
they  act  without  OUT  being  able  to  recognize  their  cxi-: 
al  the  tiiuo,  except  by  means  of  some  other  subordinate  or 
tccon  I   wrought  by    them  ;    nnd   he  will   be  best 

able  to  predict   the   final    one,  who  has  observed   wilh   the 
greatest  attention,  or  in  the  greatest  number  el 

forerunners.  It  is  obvious,  that  persons  who  paat 
much  "'  tin  ir  lime  in  the  open  air,  and  whose  pursuits 
and  occupations  are  much  iiilluenced  by  slates  of  the 
weather,  are  lit  rve  with  moat  attention  all  tinea 

alluded   to;    several  of  which  would 
I   that  of  one  who  for  the  most  part  was  en. 
in-doors. 

II  t  is,  that  agriculturists,  shepherds,   gardeners, 

coachmen,  but  above  all.  II -  1  sailors,  are  so  much 

more   weather-wist  than  inic    or   citizen;    and 

Bjbbj  !;.■■  ■  -i    „iti  tin )  an-  under  al  itudying  tin- 

minutest  indications,  or  secondary  i  tl 
changes,  they  arrive   at  the  power  of  foretelling  future 
aading  the  landsman'!  comprehension.     If 


persons  could  always  explain  clearly  and  simply  the 

in.lic.iti.il-  I.,  which  they  trust,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  would  be  found  consistent  with  the  soundest 
philosophy, — that  is,  they  would  be  found  to  be  the  result* 
of  repeated  and  unbiassed  observation:  but  a  tincture  of 
superstition,  and  the  universal  passion  of  wishing  to  excite 
surprise  by  the  manifestation  of  sii|>orior  power,  whether 
mental  or  bodily,  a  passion  most  strung  in  proporti 
the  absence  of  general  cultivation,  Induce*  tins  class  of 
persons  cither  to  withhold  their  information,  or  deters  them 
from  telling  candidly  and  simply  what  it  is  founded  OD. 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  reject  rashly  those  precept* 
which  at  first  may  taw**  triviul,  or  even  absurd,  mcivlv 
because  they  come  from  a  suspicious  source  :  many  oh't- 
**'  prfjmdicet,  as  they  were  contemptuously  designated 
by  philosophers,  in  the   plenitude  of  superficial  know  ledge. 

have  bean  since  proved  tube  founded  on  the  more  recondite 

properties  of  natural  agents  which  had  formerly  escaped 
our  observation.  Drawimg  out  the  fire  of  a  scald,  or  bum, 
by  holding  the  injured  part  to  the  fire,  was,  in  the  medical 
school  of  palliative  treatment,  stigmatised  as  especially 
MtjZ*  and  dangerous;  the  homtropalhic  physician  aekrtOW 
ledges  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  and  the  efflcaC)  of  its 
application.  That  the  torn  a*M(  somi  thing  more  to  put  ant 
the  ft re,  than  merely  by  the  liveliness  ol  Ins  beams  with 
drawing  our  attention  from  the  grate,  is  now-  proved  bv 
chemistry,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  * 
cniliture  of  those  who  used  to  laugh  at  the  idea.  With 
and  nunieruus  other  instances  we  could  mention, 
before  our  mind*,  we  may  listen  with  scepticism,  if  We 
please, but  not  with  ridicule  or  contempt,  to  the  signs  which 
the  fisherman  or  sailor  points  out,  as  prognosticating  con- 
formable weather. 

In  the  absence  of   that    tact,  that   quick    pre 
atmospheric   changes,  possessed  by  the  class  of  pet 
we  have  above  enumerated,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  a   similar    course  af   discipline,   the    common  observer 
must   have  a  barometir  to   aid    him   in    forming   a   g 
whether  he   should   take   an    umbrella  or  a  great  coat    out 
wilh  him,  or  whether  be  had  not  better  stay  al  home  if  he 
is   not  compelled  to    go  abroad,  or  the  reverse.     Undoubt 
cdly  the  best  and   most  delicate  mountain  barometer  ought 
to  be  preferred,  hut  in  default  of  the  best,  a  good  ordinary 
instrument  will  answer  every  purposo  ;  we  most  strenuously, 
however,  caution  any  one  about  to  purchase  a  new  one,  to 
eschew  that  thing  called  a  wheel-barometer,  which,  not  to 
be  utterly  worthless,  must  be  belter  made  than  we  ever  yet 
saw  one  made.     A  small  column  of  mercury  is  acted  mi  by 
•  very  fluctuation  in  an  elastic,  gaseous  medium  ;  and  can  we 
suppose  this  delicate  action  can  take  place,  if  we  load    the 
mercury   with   the    additional  task   of  working  a  clumsy 
piece   of  mechanism,    constantly    getting    deranged,    ami, 
when  in  its  best  trim,  requiring  a  (one  of   atmosp 
pressure,   perhaps,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  tenth    of  an 
inch  to  overcome  the  inertia? 

A  thermometer  is  less  absolutely  necessary  than  the 
barometer,  but  the  "  curious  in  the  weather "  had  belt 
provided  with  one,  for  reasons  that  he  may  glean  from 
many  parU  of  tins  paper;  the  thermometer  shoul 
hung  out  of  doors  in  a  northern  aspect,  protected  from  the 
sun,  and  as  exposed  to  the  free  air  as  possible,  but  it  should 
be  sheltered  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sky  ebon 

The  observer   should   accurately   know  tl 
dwelling,  and,   indeed,   should    be   able,  at   all  tunes   and 
places,  to  recognise  the  quarters  of  the  compass,  thai  he 
ma]  ill. serve  the  directions  of  the  wind  by  mean*  of   - 
or  the  clouds,  and  he  then   need   not  care  about  having  a 
vane  in  his  garden,  or  even  in  his  neighbourhood. 

11AUOMETRICAL   INDICATIONS    OP   OHAJfOES    IV   nil: 
WEATI1KK. 

1.    Amu  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  if  the   barometer 
begin    to  fail     slowly    and    steadily,    rain    will 
ensue;   but  if  the  line  weather  has   been  of  long  duration, 
the    mercury  may   fall  for  two  or  three  day*   before    an) 
perceptible  change  takes  place,  and  the  longer  time  el 

the  rain  comes,  the  longer  the  wet  weather  is  likely 
10  la-t. 

2,  Conversely,  if  after  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather,  with 

the  barometer  below  its  mean  height,  the  inercurj  bi 

to  rise  steadily  and  slowly,  line  weather  will  come,  th 
two   or   three   wet    (lavs    may    first    elapse;     and    the    fine 

weather  will  be  the  more  permanent,  in  proportion  to  tho 

•   (e*  Saturday  Uuguxtne,  Vol.  IX.,   p.  86,   note. 
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length  of  tOM  that  passes  before  the  perceptible  change 
tal. 

:i.  fjn  either  of  the  two  Ibrogoing  suppositions,  if  the 
change  [tnmedialo]>  tIM  Dotion  <>(  tlio  mercury, 

the  ehange  « ill  nol  iont. 

•I.  The  mercury  will  nil.  ii  ried  ..r  full  as  has  been  just 
mentioned,  fur  tome  tine  before  tin'  fair  «r  mi  w 
which  it  prognosticates,  begins;  Ud  it  will  then  fall  Of 
during  the  continuance  Of  this:  that  i«,  tin-  mercury 
will  often  appear  nt  \  nuance  with  tin-  txfartttg  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  Under  rash  rircum»t»nco»,  the  prineipla 
before  alluded  to  mutt  bo  borne  m  mind  ;  that  in  baro- 
meter only  indieataa  the  oeeurranea  of  »ome  mil  miff  g 
change  In  the  air.  that  Has  taken  plana,  bol  the  ■flhatof 
which  limy,  <.r  may  not, promptl]  follow  ii-  '.him-,  owing 
to  tome  modifying  power  thai  we  know  nothing  of.  N 
theleu,  the  Instrument    i»  a  suro  guide,  when  it«  tne- 

t nations   an;   not  very  rapi  I  sudden,  tn  tlm-c  who 

Interpret  it  rationally  ana  consistently.    If  the 
barometer  rise  slowly  and  iteadily  for  two  dayi  together,  or 

more,  One  weather  will  rome,  though  lor  those  I 
may  nun  incessantly,  and  the  reverse;  hut  if  the  barometer 
lor  (WO  days  or  more-  during    ram,  and   then  OB    tho 

appearance  of  dm  weather  il  b  I]  again,  that  fine 

weather  will  be  very  tranaiant;  and  the  name  observation 
appliee  conversely  to  wet  weather. 

A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometar   In  the  spring  or 

Autumn,  indicates  wind;    in  the  Summer,  during  very  hot 

weather,  a  thunder-storm  maj  be  expected  ;  in  Winter,  a 
■udden  fall  after  frost  of  some  continuance,  indicates  a 
change  of  wind,  with  a  thaw  and  rain.  But  m  a  continued 
'.  a  rise  of  the  mercury  indicates  approaching  snow. 
S,  When  a  violent  gale  has  followed  a  sudden  fall  of  the 
mercury,  this  frequently,  and  indeed,  most  conn, 
begins    to    rise    again   very    rapidly,    especially    about    the 

seasons  of  the  equinoxes;  in  this  case  the  gale  will  not 
leal  long,  but  the  ascent  of  the  mercury  is  not  to  he  taken 
as  indicative  of  line  weather;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  ileal 
ue,  and  the  barometer  will  quickly  begin  to 
sink  again. 

7.  .No  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  arc  to  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  either  dry  or  wet  weather  of  any  con- 
tinuance, it  i-  only  the  slow,  steady,  and  continued  rise  or 
fall  that  ii  to  ho  attended  to  in  this  respect. 

8.  A  rise  of  mercury  late  in  the   Autumn,  after  a   long 

of  wet   and  windy  weather,  generally  ind 
a  ehange  of  wind  to  tho  northern  quarters,  and  tho  approach 
of  fi 

ON    INDICATIONS    FCnNISHED    BY    CLOUDS,    &C. 

Thk  present  stato  of  the  sky  and  air,   as  regards   its  dry 
ir  moisture,  indicated   hy  the   kind  and  Mantit]  of 

clouds,  uu-ts,  dews,  &c,  must,  of  course,  he  taken  into 
account  when  we  wish  to  di.iw  am  conclusions  as  to  imme- 
diate changes  in  the  Weather.  Our  information  on  this 
subject  is  hardly  less  vague  than  on  others   Connected  with 

thai  of  meteorology  generally ;  the  followiag  are  the  prin- 
cipal conclusions  at  which  accurate  observers  have  si 

hut  the]  are    liable   to  too    many  exceptions   and    modifies- 

lo  he  taken  as  any  thing  more  than  general  guides. 
1.  If  the  sky  1"'  assumed  as  perfect!]  clear,  after  a  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather,  light  streak*  of  cirrus  appearing 
in  it  are  the  lir-t  indication-  of  approaching  change.  These 
cirri  increase  by  the  lateral  addition  of  others  ;  they  d. 
to  a  lower  region,  and  hccoine  successively  firm  stratus 
and  cumulus,  till  that  modification  takes  place  which  con- 
veils  them  into  nimbi,  and  rain  commences. 

1   Cirrus  in  the  sky  generally  reanlta  from  a  chain 

wind  in  those  upper  regions,  and  the  direction  of  the  fila- 
ments, of  course,  indicate  that  of  the  new  current:  there- 
fore, if  the  cirri  are  directed  from  the  southern  or  western 
quarters,  alter  the  wind  has  been  in  the  others,  the  ram 
may  he  more  certainly  anticipated,  and  the  barometer  will 
be  found  to  he  falling. 

3.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  cirro-stratus  towards  the  horizon, 
that  causes  the  sun  to  appear  as  if  setting  in  a  fog,  with 
thai  streaky  effect  which  has  always  been  thought  to  indi- 
cate rain  before  the  morning:  and  the  red  and  crimson 
streaks  produced  in  sharper,  well-defined  lines  of  colour  in 
the  moss  of  -ueh  clouds  at  sunset,  are  considered  indica- 
tive dl'  wind  and  ruin,  or  of  Stormy  weather.    ' 

4.  In  hot  summer  weather,  the  sky  during  the  finest 
days  is  often  loaded  with  masses  of  cumulus,  of  clear, 
sharp,  rounded  outline,  and  brilliantly  edged  with  light  ; 


»nh  such  a  sky  no  immediate  ehange  need  bet  appre- 
hend. ,om  clouds  disperse,  breek- 
i    uilennediale   modification  called  nrro. 
raw  fan,  the  smaller  detached  meases  of  which  ere  edged 

with  the  erimaon  and  purple  tint*  which,   hi  all  times,  h*T 

In. -ii  hailed  as  ominous  of  continued  fine 
oown  deggrcl. — 

An  •vmiBf  red  and  morning  srsy, 
\\  ill  tct  dw  n«.tll.(  on  b»  ■  ■ 

.a  evening  i'»y  sod  a  mommy  red. 
Will  puur  dowo  ran  on  a  UatsUss  »  bead. 

5.  If,  after  such  a  sky  aa  we  have  just  described,  toe  cumuli 
toward*  evening,  in.lc.nl  of  djafk 

the  hoi  ;   riso  upward*  with   sharp 

uiiusn  and  closeness  is  felt  in  the  air,  it  is  a  sure 

sign  of  an   approaching  thunder  storm,  ami  this  sign  will 
he  c.iri'.li.ir  it.   I  by  the  barometer  and  electrometer. 

6.  In  addition   to  tho  gray  evening,  a  green i 
the  sky,  towards  the  b 

and,  like  the  distinctness  with  which di»um 

seen,  an-.  '.■arness  an  I 

tractive  powers   of  tho  air,  occasioned  by  an   excess  of 

iicisturo. 

7.  Hut,  whatever  may  be  their  form  or  character,  an  in- 
crease of  the  cloud-,  i  .  towards  evening,  may  be 
generally  taken  as  indicating  approaching  rain,  because 
accumulated  moisture  in  tho  uir  must  eventually  return  to 
the  earth  as  rain. 

8.  The  dappled,  or  mottled  sky,  produced  by  the  preve- 

nt' cirro-cumulus,  when  the  small  masses  of  cloud 
marly  mult  into  one  another,  is  at  all  seasons  and  times  of 
the  day  a  sign  of  fine  weather :  hut  in  the  morning,  after 
tho  sun  has  risen,  may  bo  safely  relied  on  aa  such ;  it  it 
llu-  sky  at  that  time  of  tho  day  which  is  gray  in  colour. 
If  the  observer  seo  such  a  sky,  and  observe  the  smoke  to 

•  in  the  chimney  straight  upwards,  and  to  aeon. 
able  height,  he  need  hardly  consult  bis  barometer  for  a  con- 
firmation of  such  satisfactory  prognostics. 

9.  Whenever  cirro-stratus  prevails,  it  forebodes  rain, 
snow,  or  hail,  according  to  the  season:  and  especially  • 

Il  evening  an  extensive  even  sheet  of  this  cloud  is 
1  over  the  greater  part  of  the  sky,  a  fall  of  steady 
rain  is  usually  the  consequence. 

10.  At  all  seasons  cirro-cumulus  is  seen  in  the  intervals 
an   showers;  its   prevalence   is  a  tolerably  constant 

precursor  of  increasing  temperature;  it  is  a  moditlcat 
this   cloud   which   presents   itself   before   thunder-storms, 
with  sharp,  rounded  outlines,  its  surface  broken  into  smaller 
cumuli,  and  often  of  a  lurid  colour. 

11.  In  wet  weather,  when  the  air  is  damp,  cirri  whirh 
appear  in  the  intervals  of  rain  are  undefined  in  outline ; 
and  whenever  this  cloud  loses  its  distinct,  filamentous  cha- 
racter, and  becomes  feathery  and  soft,  wet  msy  beexpe. 

IS,  II. ili-  round  the  moon  arc  considered  a  tolerably 
certain  sign  of  rain,  even  when  there  is  no  apparent 
cloud  intervening  to  form  them. 

INDICATIONS   OP  THE   CHANGE    OF   WEATHER    FURNISHED 
BY    ANIMALS,    &C 

Thk  peculiar  feelings  of  uneasiness  experienced  by  ii 
lids,  and  indeed  hy  many  persons  in  perfect  health,  during 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  may  fairly  lead  us  to  sup- 
that  animals  must  be  also  influenced  in  a  similar 
manner;  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  functions  fulfil 
their  purpose,  being  in  this  case  uncontrolled  by  intelloi 
agency,  animals  manifest  tho  results  of  any  variation  in 
that  regularity,  by  a  corresponding  deviation  from  their 
usual  batata.  Now,  though  we  know  nothing  of  tho  con- 
nexion batnaon  atmospheric  changes  and  their  effects  on 
organized  hodies,  we  may  safoly  and  wisely  trust  to  such 
deviations  from  the  regular  habits  of  aniroais,  as  indie 
sin  h  a  cause,  and  as  well  deserving  of  attention,  provided 
we  do  not  suffer  our  judgment  to  be  biassed  by  any  irrele- 
vant associations  of  any  kind.  The  following  few  observa- 
tions on  the  inlluencc  of  changes  in  tho  weather  on  man 
and  certain  animals  have  been  made  at  all  ages,  and. 
therefore,  may  be  safely  taken  aa  generally  correct,  and  aa 
illustrating  this  subject. 

An  unusual  hustle  is  observed  among  ants,  bees,  and 
wasps  at  their  nests ;  spiders  come  out  or  their  race sees, 
and  are  ma  crawling  about  at  night;  flies  of  all  kinds  are 
more  active,  and  sting  or  bite,  before  rain.  When  gnats 
fly  in  compact  bodies  in  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun.  it 
indicates  fine  weather;  but  if  l  hey  retire  under  the  shade  of 
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tree*  at  evening,  mn  may  be  expect 
appear  in   greater   numbers  during   damp  weather,   ami, 
therefore,  before  a*  well  as  after  ram:  and  fro};*  ore  more 
and  clamorous  in  the  ponJ»   and  marshes  at  Uh 
wme  timet. 

Tbe  habits  of  insectivorous  birds  and  beast*  will  be  modi- 
fled  by  change*  in  the  weather,  according  a*  those  changes 
influence  the  insects  which  arc  their  prey  :  thus  swallow* 
th  low  In-fore  ram,  because  the  insects  which  thoy  chase 
ami  capture  on  the  wing,  approach  nearer  the  earth  at  that 
a  similar  reason,  bats  being  observed  to  Hit  long 
and  lato  in  the  twilight,  is  considered  a  sign  of  a   fair  day 
on  the  morrow,  and  they  do  so  because  in  calm  and  settled 
or  gnats,  dorbectles,  and  other  insects  remain  long 
on  the  wing  In  the  evening.    On  the  contrary,  bats  retiring 
early  to  their  haunts,  shows  that  their  food  is  not  to  be  met 
Willi,  on  account  of  approaching  wet ;  and  tino*  this  priva- 
-  painful  feelings  in  the  quadruped,  the  one*  of 
udcr  these  circumstances,  have,  probably,  been 
regarded  as  a  just  prognostic  of  rain. 

It  has  been  observed  that  fish  are  eager  in  biting  at  flie* 
at  the  surface  of  the  w  ater,  and  are  more  activo  before  rain, 
for  a  similar  reason. 

Rooks  return  to  their  nests  sooner  than  usual,  when  the 

grubs  in  the  corn-fields  bury  themselves   deeper  in   the 

i  against  a  change:  but  why  those  birds'  circling  in 

r  and  descending  to  the  earth  successively  in  Hocks  is 

Icred  as  ominous  of  wet  wo  know  not,  nor  do  we  pro- 

to  vouch  for  the  fact. 

But,  besides  being  influenced  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity 

of  their  food,  modifications  in  the  state  of  the  air  let  on 

the  lower  animals,  and  induce  them  to  utter  cries  orcxprcs* 

their  pleasure  or  pain  in  an  unwonted  manner.     Asses  are 

i  bray  more  and  to  be  more  iritable  before  wet. 

uneasiness  of  pigs  before  a  storm  has  been  a  theme 

nt  in  rural  life,  quite  long  enough  to  attest  the 

truth  of  the   observation;    and    sailors   expect   one  when 

porpoises  and  dolphins  gambol  at  the  surface  of  the  - 

ocks  and  guinea-fowls,  and  many  other  birds,  are 
particularly  clamorous  before  rain,  and  the  domestic  cock 
manifests  uneasiness  by  frequent  crowing. 

;le  leave  off  feeding,  and  chase  one  another  in  their 
pastures  at  such  times. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  abundant  inlbmation 
on  hygrometrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  though  but 
few  facts  are  recorded.  itions  on  the  subject  made. 

The  closing  of  the  flowers  of  the  Anayallis  arvensis  on 
dull  days,  has  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  the  J'oor  Maris 
her-ylass;  and  many  other  plants  merit  the  same 
title,  as  the  Calendula  arvensis,  Trayopogon,  &c.  &c.  But 
these  effects  are,  in  this  case  also,  due  to  several  causes, 
acting  simultaneously;  and  since,  from  our  limited  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  separate  these  cause*  so  as  to  attribute 
the  result  to  the  more  influential  one,  the  information 
del  ived  from  plants,  like  that  from  animals,  must  alwuv  I  be 
uncertain,  and  comparatively  useless,  though  interesting, 
and  well  deserving  of  attention. 

The  following  verses  embody  most  of  the  popular  pre- 
cepts on  the  subject,  and  arc  therefore  curious.  We  have 
appended  a  note  or  two  to  those  passages  which  require 
elucidation. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow. 

The  cloud*  look  black,  the  glass*  is  low, 

'J  he  soot  fill*  down,  the  spai. 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep : 

Last  night  the  tun  went  pale  to  bed  ; 

The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 

imding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 
For  tee,  t  rainbow  spans  the  sky ' 

wills  are  damp,  die  ditches  smell, 
■d  is  the  light  red  pimpernel. 
Hark  !  how  the  chain  and  tables  crack' 
( >M  Hetty's  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 
Her  corns  with  shooting  pains  torment  her, 
And  to  her  bed  untimely  send  ber. 
Load  quack  the  ducks,  the  sea  fowls  cry, 
hills  are  lookiag  night. 
-stlr*s  are  tbe  snorting  swine ! 
>y  Diet  disturb  the  kine. 
!.ow  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 
ricket  too,  how  sharp  he  tinpt 
l'ust  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 
•leredjawt. 
tnmneys  nghl  ascends, 
,  spreading  back  to  earth  A  bends. 
The  wind  unsteady  vows  around, 
Or  stilling  la  the  south  it  found. 

•    I  he  clisf  i«  in  nreedingly  illiterate,  because  vague  and  in- 
cuncct,  appellauuu  for  the  harotnoter 


Tnrougn  tne  cletr  stream  the  fishes  rise 
.  the  eaanow  thrs. 

.  n  in«,  mum  and  bright, 

Uli.  1 1  lull  last  nil 

quadruped,  stalk  o'< 

plays, 
lhi-  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest. 
And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 
The  sky  is  l.  is  -'ill. 

The  mellow  blackbird  Mill. 

dog,  so  altered  in  his  ta- 
yuiu  mutton-bones  on  grass  kg  statt. 
•  Ill  the  rooks,  how  odd  their  lliglil ' 
;udinf  kite, 
And  seen  precipitate  to  fall, 
As  if  they  Nt  tin-  eierehu  ball, 
i  colts  on  back  do  lie, 
reiki  pissing  by 
In  fiery  roil  the  sun  did 
Then  wades  through  clouds  to  mount  the  skies. 

II  tare!)  lain,  we  see't  with  sorrow: 
No  working  in  the  fields  to-morrow.— Darwin. 

Dean   Swift's   well-known  verses  on   a  city  shower  also 
contain  allusions  to  many  of  the'samo  prognostics. 

ON   METEOnOLOGICAL   INSTRU.Vi 

Our  future  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  science  of  me- 
teorology entirely  depend*  on  the  multiplication  of  aetwratt 

observations  faithfully  recorded,  and  every  contribution  to 
the  stock  will' be  acceptable,  provided  these  two  indispen 
conditions  are  fulfilled.    Since   it   is  in   the  power  of  many 

,swlio  have  leisure,  to  make  aierie*  of  meteorological 
obsen  think  we  cannot  «e  neper*  b 

than  hv  giving  a  few  precepts   on  the  nature  of  the   insiiti 
nients  necessary,  and  the  mode  of  using  them  efficiently. 

The     Barometkk    has    been     generally 
explained  in  our  fifth    volume,   p.  11,   and 
moat  of  our  readers  ore  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  form  of  the    instrument    and  with 
the  mode  of  rcadiny  off  Us   indication*  on 
a  graduated   scale;    nevertheless,  we   will 
here    again    describe    the     principle  of  its 
construction,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  corrections  that  are  required  to  In-  made 
before    the    true    relative    weight    of    the 
atmosphere  can  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
it.     Let  a  glass  tube  o,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  upwards  of  thirty-nine  inches  long,  filled 
with   pure  mercury,  be  inverted  in  a  true 
ci/lindrical  vessel,  t>,  containing  u  quantity 
of  the  same  metal:  the  mereurj 
in   the  tube  till  the  weight  of  the  quantity 
above  the  surface  of  that  in   6  balance*  a 
column  of  the 'atmosphere  of  equal  diam 
etcr,  a  perfect   vacuum   being  left  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube.     Suppose  the  mer- 
cury stood  in  the  tube  at  c,   the  instrument 
being  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  32*.     Then  a  graduated  scale 
le  on  the  tube,  the  zero  of  which 
I    of   the   mercury    In    the 
cylinder,  the  height  fc  in  inches,  as  indicated  by  the  - 
would  be  that  of  a  [column  of  mercury  which  equalled   in 
weiaht  a  column  of  the  atmosphere;  and  when  the  weif 
the  latter  varies,  the  mercury  would  rise  or  fall   in  the 
accordingly.     K  such  a  r-haisge  in   the  air  took  place  as 
raised  the  mercury  to  d,  it  is  clear  that  the  additional  quan- 
tity requisite  to  fill  the  space  c  </  must  be  abstracted  from 

and   the  level,  therefore,   of  the   mereurj 
tained  in  it  must  full  to  the  dotted  line,  01 
of  the  scale,  which  would  hence  no  longer  indicate  tOi 
length  of  the  column  m  the  tube  above  the  level  iii  tbe 

I,  as  it  ought  to  do.     A  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
resulting  from  atmospheric  causes,  would  ruts,  the  level  in 

the  vessel,  and  produce  an  analogon*  error  in  the 

other  way;  the   indicated   height    being  yriuter  than 
true  ii  I  was  few  than  the  true  hi 

M  till-  former  supposition. 

1 1  the  barometer  could  be  left  ill  the  simple  form  w* 

la   by 
changing  the  lc.  I  ereurv  in  ll 

at  zero  of  the  scale  at  the   time  of  observation,  eitb 

t  An  effect  of  the  clearness  of  the  air  resulting  from  excess  of 
moist -I 

:  An  electrical  phenomenon  which  was  alluded  to  in  our  pre- 
ceding numbcis. 
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anything  I  .  tin-  men  ■  it,  it' 

it  m 

"w  *•  BM  :  a  wore  too  high. 

■  through  the  i  would 

perto  tin,  purpose.    Bui   u  th 

•  tni  from  the  air.  to  prntm  tin-  nureui 

and  tin-  level  of  the ri  i 

oould  Dot  i»-  Men  and  con  ,.  ftbw>. 

lutely  necessary, in  order  to  malte  tin-  adjustment 
tin-  tube  ami  tiir  cistern  :,  then 

equal  distance*  en  tin-  former  would  correspond  with  equal 

■uul  depr loni  ol  the  level  :iry  in 

tin'  latter,  the  proportion  between  the  ••  in  earh 

g  ascertained,  which  li  eaailj  done,  since 
[nverael]  thai  pf  the 

quan  i  in-  depression,  belo  i  th  >•  ■!■■.' 

the  ecale  .it   which  tin-  quantity   of  mercury  in  th 
admits  oi  tlmt   in  thi'  cistern  itandii 

■,  calculated  maybe  deduoted  of  added  to  the  Indicated 
height,  to  obtain  th*  true  one. 

total  volume  of  mercury  in  tin-  Bittern  and 
Mini's  with  even  change  of  temperature;  thui 
tin'  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in  pressure,  to  I 

•a ,  tin'  merourj  in  tin'  tube  would  stand  higher  when 

the  thermometer  was  at  70°  than  when  it  was  at  S9»j  a 
correction,  therefore,  for  temperature  reduce 

the  apparent  height,  .1,  to  what  it  until. i 

ihr  obeervation    bad   been   made  when  the  therm. 
'.    Tins  correction  i>  not  to  limple  a-  th 
but  formula  for  it  air  investigated,  ami  ai  t  with 

in  all  works  on  the  subject.  The  las!  correction  which  the 
barometer  requirei  is  thai  to  reduce  the  obaervationi  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  the  place,  br  toe  li 

that  exact  level,  ami  any  elevation  above  it  depr 
tho  height  at  which  the  mercury  would  itaad  if  at  the  surface 
of  thi'  sea. 

It  tho  observer  he  unwilling  or  incapable  of  making 
thi'si'  reduction!,  ami  have  not  a  perfect  instrument 

journal  will  not  In-  tho  loss  valuable,  provided  ho  reOOtd  thi.' 

temperature  at  the  time  of  each  observation,  ind 
thermometer  in  contact  with  the  barometer,  i 
know,  or  ascertain,  tho  heigh!  of  tho  instrument  above  tho 
level  of  tho  soa,  ami  prot  nloil  ho  has  verified  his  instrument 

certain  whether  tho  divided  soa 
fixed  altitude  of  tho   meroury;  for,  in  tins  case,  th* 

ns  can  ho  applied  by  other,  mora  competent,  i"  i 
lint  such  a  journal  isvalueleaa,  if  tho  observations  ho  not 
can  in  Hi/  made  ami  faith  fa  Hi/  recorded  at  tho  same  hour, 
of  the  day,  for  at  hast  a  twelvemonth  together.    The  best 
hours  lor  observation  are  noon,  midnight,  three 

hours  between,  or  at  as  many  of  these  intervals  as  n 

possible. 

In  reading  off  tho  height  of  the  barometer,  the  moveable 
index  is  to  ho  moved  so  that  the  Bpperedge  may  he  level 
with  the  highest  part  of  the  oonvex  summit  of  the  mercury*, 
thou  tin-  inches,  tenths,  ami  hundredths,  dm]  ho  roail  off  from 

the  vernier  :   tho  index   shoulil   then  bo  moved   a    little,   tho 

instrument  sh'ghtry  tapped  with  the  band, and  the  index 

ml  road  oil':  it  is  tins  HeOwd  reading  which 

must  be  registered,  but  the  diti  ween  it  and  the 

former   will    show  whether   the  mercury  is  rising'  or  failing, 

though  to  tho  practised  eye  the  degri  ,  \ity  of  it, 

SUtnmil  will  afford  tin*  informal i  ai  at  once. 

We  have    nothing   to  remark    lure   on    the   thernio!' 
except  that  the   oftener   the   temperature  is  noted  down  the 
hotter,  but  it  should   be  done   I  ;he   same   hours 

earh  day  whenever  it  may  he  dune.     This  instrument  imM 
of  course  ho  out  of  doors,  and  should,  if  p..  ;is  far 

from  any  house  or  wall  as  convenient  ;   the  northern  s 
a  wooden  fence    i,    the   host  situation,   and    the   instrument 
should  he   at  least    five  or  six    toot  from  tho  ground,  but  a 

careful  observer  should  have  two  in  different  situations. 

The   R.un-Gavck. — The  annexed    figure    represents   a 
iiy  unproved  form  of  this  instrument  ■•,  tar  preferable, 
from  its  simplicity,  to  the  so-called  self-registering  g 
which  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  reproach  as  the  wheel- 
barometer,  and  equally  liable  to  derangement 

A  copper  funnel,  a,  terminating  in  a  small  aperture,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch   in   diameter,   is  fixed   at   the   top  of  a 


cylindrical  tube,  A;  t.  ramunieatse  at  tho  lower 

end  srlta  on.-  of  jfimt,  .-.  attache*!  to  o,  and  carryinsr  a 
graduated  box-woV  scale,    it  U  obvious  that  water  will 


TBS    BUM    OVIOI, 


I  he  mercury  a  alwa  >  hen  it  is  falling,  though 

much  less  so  in  thi-  esse  than  when  it  is  risine  ■  ,. 
in  some  works,  that,  when  the  barometer  is  tailing,  thi 

.  this  is  so  error. 
t  Made  by  -Mr.  Siumis,  of  the  linn  of  Troughton  and  Simras.  of 
1'lect-strcet. 


stand  at  the  same  height  in  the  two  tubes,  and  the  relative 
quantity  may  bo  measured  by  the  scale.     A  certain  quan- 
tity  of  water  is  poured  into  tho  funnel,  so  that  its  surface 
may  stand  a  little  above  tho  metal  socket  and   bo  w.iblc; 
this  level   is  the  zero  of  the  scale.     The  diameter  of  tho 
rim   of  the   funnel    being   known,   the   quantity  of  water 
which  would  cover  tho  surface  or  that  rim,  to  an  baafa  m 
depth,    is   caleulated   or  measured:    this    quantity  being 
i  into  the  tube,  the  height  to  which  the  water  rises  in 
the  gloss  tube  furnishes  the  dm, inn  on  the  scale  corre- 
sponding  to   an    bat  depth   of  rainl;    equal   quan 
would,  of  course,  raise  the  water  in  the  tube  cqualh 
the  divisions  will  be  equal,  and  from  the  small  diameti 
the  tube,  compared  to  that  of  the  rim  of  the  funnel,  an 
inch  in  depth  on  tho  surface  of  tho  latter  will   | 
rise  of  aeveral  inches  in  the  tubes;  this  allows  of  si 
quantities  of  rain  producing  a  very  apparent  rise  in  the 
tube,  which  can  be  measured  by  the  subdivisions  of  this 
magnified  scale. 

If  the  scale  be  graduated  by  this  mode  of  proceeding,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  sixo  and  form  of  the  funnel  is  unim- 
portant, as  the  object  is  ouly  to  measure  proper! atedeptb, 

not  actual  quantity.    The  instrument  is  mounted  on  a  tripod, 
and  should  |  down  to  a  board,  to  stand  ou 

Round,  to  obviate  its  being  overturned  by  tho  wind  ;  the 
rim  of  the  funnel  should  bo  horizontal.  The  reaso 
the  small  orifice  of  the  funnel  is  to  prevent  rapid  evopo 
ration,  which  would  prevent  tin?  true  depth  of  rain  from 
being  ascertained;  but  since  there  will  be  some  evaporation, 
Ihstanding  every  precaution,  the  gauge  should  bo 
examined  as  soon  after  tho  rain  has  fallen  as  possible. 
When  the  instrument  is  set,  the-wator  must  be  drawn  off 
by  the  tap,  r,  and  a  fresh  quantity  poured  in,  so  that  it  may 
stand  accurately  at  scro. 

Tnr.  llvciiioMETFR  is  intended  to  measure  the  rvlativo 
quantity  of  moi.turc  m  the  air  at  different  times.  Some 
animal  and  vegetable  hair,,  or  fibres,  are  acted  o 
lengthening  and  shortening  alternately,  according  to  the 
dampness  or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere;  to  render  these 
changes  perceptible,  one  end  of  the  hair,  or  fibre,  is  fixed, 
the  other  is  wound  round  a  cylinder,  carry  it  .  ,  an 

to  move  round  ■  graduab  1  dial  uuto 

contraction  of  the  substance  turns  the  cylinder,  and  con 
aoquently  the  hand  moves  a  very  pen 
the   dial;    on  the   contrary,   when   tho   fibre  elongate 
spring, or  a  counterpoise,  draws  the  cylinder  back  again  in 
the  contrary  direction,  as  far  as  the"  expanded   fibre  will 
allow   of  its   moving.      This   is  the  general    pr. 
which  Saussiire's,  Datue'a,  and  other  ordinary  hygrometers 
.strueted:    but    the  substance   employed    loses    its 
efficacy  by  long-i  action,  and  is  never 

capable  of  affording  either  definite  or  accurate  unheal 
t  hose  by  grometcrs  are  accordingly  supplanted  by  a  beautiful 

1  See  S,4Mr,l.ry  J/.iyasm*.  Vol.  IX.,  p.  170. 
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At) rument, eoni  Mr.  Dunioll,  which  wc  shall  I 

.be. 
a  and  6  are  two  glass  bulbs  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube, 
bent  into  the  form,  and  mounted  on  i  stand,  laowa  in  the 

1  .10  l«Ul  A.  i»  filled  two-thirds  lull  of  other,  winch 
i  lbs  l>iill>  over  a  spirit-lamp:  the  vapour 


Tnr  monomwia 

fills  the  whole  apace,  and  expels  the  air  through  the  minute 

up   at   the   bottom   of  the   ball   a;    this   aperture  is 

quickly  closed   up,  hermetically*,  while  the  ether  is  in  this 

When    the   ethereal  vapour   on  cooling  condenses 

again  into  the  bulb  ft,  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  tin 

.icuum,  or  only  contains  the  vapour  of  the  etln 

small  thermometer  is  previously  enclosed  in  the  arm  <\  the 

lengthened  bulb  of  which  thermometer  partly  dips  into  the 

liquid  ether;   another  thermometer,  k,  is  attached  to  the 

atand,  and  the  bulb  a  is  covered  over  wilh  i  piece  of  muslin. 

By  holding  the  bulb  ft,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  will  soon 

•  \  vessel  i<  said  to  be  hermetically  sealed  when  it  is  perfectly 
air-tight ;  glass  is  impervious  to  any  vapour  or  gas  with  which  we 
are  acquainted-,  when,  therefore,  a  glass  tube,  such  as  that  of  a 
thermometer  or  of  the  instrument  in  question,  is  closed  by  melting 
•ne  end  and  pressing  it  together  while  soft,  the  tube  IV 
after  remains  air-light,  and  its  contents  unchanged. 


mnko  the  enclosed  ether  boil,  ami  convert  some  of  it  into 
vapour,  which  will  fill  the  other  bulb,  a.  The  instrument 
is  then  to  he  ].'  .  i  the  eye  of  the  ob 

must  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  ether  ill  ft,  while 
I  few  drops  of  ether  are  to  he  dropped  slowly  Iroin  a  phial 
on  the  iniislin-eovered  hall.     The  evaporation  which  immc- 

diatelj  taki  the  ball  ".  prodnoei  ■  rapid  conden- 

of  the  Vapour  within.  The  artificial  CON  thus  pro- 
duced  causes  the   aqueous  vapour  ill  the  atmosphere  to  be 

need  on  the  bulb  ft:  its  first  appearance  ei  alight 

cloudy  ring  at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  other    il  to  be 

carefully  noticed,  and  the  degree  indicated  by  the  em 

thermometer,'/,    instantly    marked    down:    tins    point,    at 
which  the  vapour  held  in  the  air  at  any  time  is  condensed, 
is   called    the  dewpoint,   and  affords   a  relative   meUOT 
the   decree  of  moisture  contained   in  the   air  at  the  tune. 

ore  nearly  saturated  the  air  is  wilh  moisture,  t li . 
will  he  the  diminution  of  temperature  requisite  to  reconvert 

ipour  into  water;  consequently,  the  higher  the  dear 
point,  the  greater  the  moisture  of  the  air.     The  the 
meter   attached  to  the    stand  shows  tin-  temperature  of  the 
air  at   the  lime  of  observation.      If  the  enclosed  ooi 
only  fallen  a  few  degn  J   thcrmon, 

there  must  be  a  considerable  degree  of  moisture   m   the 
air,   which  will  probubly  bo  soon    depositee!  in   the    form 
of  rain.     Hence  the  instrument    in  careful    hands   fulfils 
the  purpose  of  a  barometer,  as  far  as  this  lattt  r  is  raj 
of  predicting  the  approach  of  rain;  with  the  advent 
that   the   fluctuations  of  the  dew-point,  as  indicated  by  the 
Hygrometer,  immediately  result  from  the  changes  of  state 
in   the  air   which   it  is  our  object   to  ascertain:   wlii 
connexion  between  the  fluctuations  in  the  mercurial  column 
und  the  stato  of  the  air  on  this  respect,   are  hut  obgeurt  ly 
known   to  us;   and  our  confidence  in   the   barometer   is 
founded  only  on  long-continued  observation  of  the  exiat 
of  such  a  connexion,  (bough  we  cannot  explain  itt. 
The  other  meteorological   instruments  which   are 
sionally  employed  are  the  Electroscope,  or  Electrometer,  to 
indicate   the  relative    electrical    state   of  the  -air,  and    the 
Photometer,  to  ascertain  the  relative  quantity  of  solar  lielit 
in  different  states  of  the  air.     Hut  neither  of  these  m-tru 
ments  being  properly  connected  with  the  purpose  of  i 
papers,  and  neither  being  accurately  appreciable  in  their 
indications,  wo  shall  not  make  any  further  allusion  to  them. 

t  Cireal  care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  Hygrometer,  that  it  lie 
not  breathed  on,  or  unnecessarily  approached  by  the  body,  a«  oiher- 
nrita  llie  warmth  will  affect  the  result.     The  same  csre,  only  to  a 
greater  degree,  is  necessary,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  is  u- 
consulting  a  simple  thermometer. 
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IATIVE  of  an   EXPEDITION  to  GREENLAND, 

nl.  r  of  the  KING  of  DEN  MARK,  in  SE  IRCB  of  the 
-,     under   the   Command  of  <\i-tai\   W.  A. 
'  from  the   Daninh,  hy 
.1.   MACDOI  G  ILL, 

lal  I >; 1 1 1 :^1 1  CII  LRT,  completed  by  the  Bxpa- 
imi.      In  P       -,    under   the   Jlireelwu  ./  the  Boi        0 

j>i  i\. 

PCHES   OF   THE    coasts    AND    ISLANDS   OP 

.•nil. ANU,   ami  „r  the   ISLE  of    MAN;    descriptive   of  tin- 
nrrv,   and   illustrative   of    the   progressiva    Revolution   in  the 

In'  Inhal.itants  of  those 
.    Bj   LORD  TEIGNMOGTH.    •-■  \  ..K,  with  Maps.  21t. 

TO  YE  M;s  AT  SKA  :   Being  the  Narrative  of  a  \ 

Mian    Itiwr  ami  Van  Dicmcn'H  I. ami;   thence,  through  the 
Strait*,  '■'  rarioua  pans  of  India.      With  Notes  of 
Residence  in,  the  Birman  Empire;  including  an  Int 

■Mecmmt  of  ili  and  Sufferings  of  the  'l'  in  that 

.  ;  from  the  date  of  tl  Mission  there,     By 

|  ItoilERTS.     Ni«    Edition.  Foolscap  Octavo,  with  En- 

LAI!  ACCor.XT  OF  ROADS  AND  RAIL- 
■10  ADS,  MtlDCES,  TUNNELS,  and  CWAI.S;  and  of  the 
BHriou:)  Mnil  in£  and  Com  \nimals, 

and  other  Carria^.-.s,  ami  Strain  Ships  ami  Vessels,  in  all 
1 1  i|  the  World.     By  the  Author  of  •'  Kki:i-iV«  Th.vbxs  in 

."      In  (he  I'ress. 

[Ill  r.  WEEKS  IX  PALESTINE  AND  LEBANON. 

I  :m;s.     3». 

i,    of   the    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY    of 

■BEAT  BUITAINand  IRELAND;  containing  Original  IV 
i  tory,   Mann 

ommerce,  ICanufai 
illK  ORIENTAL  WORLD,  eontribntad  by  Miu- 
and   CoRRBSPONOBKrl  of  tllo  Socibty  at  Home- and    I 
bed  Quarterly,  6*. 

ED    BY    THE    LABOURER'S  FRIEXD  SOCIBTY,  OF  WBtCU 
THEIR   MAJESTIES    ARE  PATH 

I. 

ITAOi:  IH'STIANDRY;  the  UTILITY  ami  NA- 
■jONAL  ADVANTAGE  of  ALLOTTING  LAND  for  that 
i^Bsose.     Trice  4$. 

II. 

PL  HINTS  for  LABOURERS,  on  various  labjecto. 
Bee  Is.  <W, 


•  A  FAMILIAR 

and    ln.tin.-u.     l»y  lb*  Rev.   R.    SI  t  Rector  rf 

Alderley,  Cbsabln.     T.u  Volumes,  ..in  Kagnria. 


•lniMEBI 

In. n    an 


r  i  i  ii  i  riiMai 

W.IB 


ci,  it)  tn«  uhm  Aula 


•  W  I  I.I  i    ANIM  M>.  ItMtf  S.m.,,,ll.l,isuJIi>«lMb 

dental  Nouccs  of  liio  Ration*  lbs?  inbabit.     V.  is*.    3»-  6a1. 

•  M  I  M .  Ii :  A  IS  .ml  HETAL8  ;  their  Nataral  Ilartory  and  Ussa  is  lha 

.at.  .1    .MINI  ■.    ami   MI.M  '• 
I  t*l. 

•THE   ELI  /•/A*/'rr*,,aNewEditia«s 

I  i . I j r k <•  < I  And    li  with  many  i 

'NS     M     I  S(J  a.,,1    I  .    HIS- 

TORY.      I'.y  tin-  Author  of  Ihc   /'/na/iili  ../    /I,.i.i..y.      . 

BOOK  el    UTDUU        Tb»  BOOK  of  liiltns.      Tha 
BOOK     tils:  Tbo  lloiiK  of  lil.ri  II.E8. 

BOOK  of  siiklLS. 
I.  esch  ;  sll  with  aumen 

I'IKST    SIMUVS    at    OHTJBCB.    or     KAMIMUt    <<iVV«nU 
>\l  Ii  i\-  on  ih-  Mi  I  KM  Mi  ami  KVIMM,    - 
(  111  U(  II  ot  ENGLAND.    By  the  lte».  J.  I  .  1(1 1)1 
Is.  I 

A  I'-l'.i  |  :  ;   a  Series  of  Familiar  Pieces,  in  Proa*  and 

•  sad 

Uy  the  A  hi  horn  oi  nit ; 

Tub  C'irnir-Siom  ,    Im    li.inn,  6ic.    3i. 

iiii:  HI8T0R1    OF   BAND]  ORD  ash  mkutuN 

wntien    l.y     llloMAs   IIA^,    l..r    ttu  ..  now 

rnurd,     and    Abndfed.     hi 
MARIA   /IIKM.IN.     I.llii  l'r#i». 

(  ill  BUS     K  1  Ii:  :  or.  Hi"   Punishment  of  Pride;  a  Tale.     By  Mrs. 
CATHERINE  GHA<  I.  CJODWIN,  Auihorot  tl  bib's 

i ."  "Tut  Kiritoviso  AxotL,    Ate.     With  a  Krontnpieec  and 
\  igiitites,    2<.     Alto,  printed  uniformly,  and  by  the  Mine  Author, 

I.   1'.  \s||,  HARLOW;  or,  Prodigality  is  not  Oeneroaity.     fs, 

lHKR  JloHK;  or.  Truth  is  Wisdom.     2*. 

IIES  from   ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
it  mot.    8i«  Ms 

CONVERSATIONS  of  a  KATIIKR  with  his  CHILDREN.     Tw« 

\'oluthi.i.  vmiIi  Kngravinp.    6f.  6rf. 

EASY  LKSSONS  on  MOVBT  -MATTERS;  wiUi  Cuts,  1*. 

TALKS   \ND  s  TORIES  from  BTfiaTORT.     By  AGNES  8TRICK- 

1  A  N  l>.      I  .in  \  oluinis,  with  many  hngratinr*.     7>. 

FABLES  and  MORAL  MAXIMS,  in  PROSE  and  VERSE.    Selected 
by  ANNS  PARKER.     With  One  Hundred  Wood-Luis.     M.  »W. 

POPULAR    POKMS    FOR    YOUNO     PERSONS;    selected    by 
KL1ZABEI  II  d'AUKKIl.     In  tht  Frtu. 

I'lVK    HUNDRED    CBARAD1  ,raphy,  and 

Biography.     New  Edition,  Kr\i-cil  and  Corrected.     Is. 

PERSIAN    I- A I  '.I.F.S.    for   Young  and   Old.     By  the  I 

K  l.h.N  K.  .M.A.     Price  Is.,  with    Eighteen  Engrstriop;  alw,  by  the 
same  Ami 

IM-KS!  raUva  of  Eastern  MANNERS  snd  I 

TO  It.,  »nh  Bngimfi 

SISTER  MARY'S  TALES  in  NATIRAL  HISTORY.     3*.  64. 

LEU'  i:i;\IUK.       I:       .   I  de    IWntr*   ReligicuSM 

Psr   Ktu   I..    I.    \ 
dc   Liticraturo   Fnui^aise   au  College  Royal   a   Loodfts. 
3s.  I 

.  aeii  of  tho  Cliapters  in  the  GO.1- 
I    It'll    111  S.    as 

i.  in  t!ie  Pa  ^-e.  Bloomatniry. 

IO.MAS\(  .  B.U.,  Rector.     Im  lie 

• 

FAITH    IM)   I'll  :  or,  the  Application  of  Chri.tUn  THnci- 

MS  of   Life.     Price  U. 

i'AMH.I  \i:  s  IoCHH  n  the  TRI 

.  ncagmgly  *st    forts.      Edited    by   Ike    h 
M  IK.  H. I).     New  E&ioa.  price  Ij.  6V1. 

-HON.      Au  ADDRESS   from  a  CI 
it*.     Price  T«  ipeaca. 

By  the  Rev. 


FROM  T1IK   l'UKSS  OF  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  WEST  6TRAND. 


BOOKS  FOli  vnn.im 


PalTTY  I.BMSI  FUK  GOOD  ( 

to  which  are  added,  Ea»v 

U»W\>    III    L*T1 

East    Poetry   run    Children. 
Ii.  ui. 

Kunivii  Lotas'*  from  the  Books 
of  Puov  inmiml  I 
with    Question,  and    Answers 

MJhWB,     til. 

Soxes  rua  Children;  with  Cuts, 
M 


Saum-ai  Hymn*  in'  I'm*    6d 
Litti.h  R  kaiuxu  Book,  for  Y  oung 

Children.     Ad. 
Villaui  Avnals;  or  the  Story 

.1    Hi  in  .'..-.ii.    !W. 
A  Colliery  Tali;  or   Viii.ai.e 

I)i>i»i».     sW. 
Lesson*  or  Praise  in  easy  Ykrse. 

id. 
Inner*  and  their  Habitations. 

It. 


•THE  INSTKI  <  TOR} 
«r,  PKooEaasm  lessons  ■  general  knowledge. 

of  Ki  ementary  Boom,  especially  adapted  for  EDitATios 
in  Schools  aud  Families. 

Voluaw*  I.  to  IV.  at  Si.  each.  eoaUlo  u  followt  ;— 
I.  TALES  and  CONVERSATIONS,  with  many  Cut*. 

II.    I  :.     MATERIALS   used  in    BUILDING.     FUR- 

MI  IKK.    FOOD.    CLOTHING,  with  Cats. 

III.  The  UNIVERSE.     The  TnREE  KINGDOMS  of  NATURE. 
HUMAN    FORM.     LI  HEAl.  I'll,  with  Cuts. 

IV.  Tli.    CALENDAR.     The  SEASONS.     APPEARANCES  of 

\  \  l  1  RE,  withCuU. 
V.   DKst  IMP  II  YE  GEOGRAPHY,  with  Maps. 
VI.  0UTLINE8  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


APPROVED  MODERN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Clliril  V  IKED  AT  lUMi's  COLLEGE,  AM0  OTHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH. 


*"l    II. INK:  'MY.     Ilvtho  Rev.  T.  G.  II  ILL,  > 

Professor  ol  Mathematics,  King's  (  don.     Willi 

•MANUAL of  INSTRUCTION  la  VOCAL  mimc,  oUofe  J 
view  to  Psalmody.    Br  JOHN  TURNER,  Eaq.    ii, 

LAT/X. 

i;Y   i.rammar  of  the  LATIN   LANGU  i 
with   PRACTICAL  I.aIKi  ISES.     Bj    K.  scm  kit     p 

latin  exercises  for  th*  junior  classes  of  ki: 

COLLEGE  m  IIOOL,  LONDON.    '.'.  (»/. 

PROG                  BXERCTSE8  fa  LATIN  LYRICS.     Br  tot 
.1.  I  DWARDS,   If.  \..  Bet 1   Ma   • 

don,  ami  one  of  the  Classical  Examiner*  to 
And,  by  the  same  Editor, 

.  -ATI  link  of  SAU.rsT;  with  ANTHON'S  NOTES  I 

1  TstoJUGURI  'HAofSALLUST:  withANTlloN 

IS.    SKI. Ill'    EPISTLES    of   CICERO  and  PLINY;    with    I 
l.lsil   NO!  i  8.    to. 

SELECT  ORATIONS  of   CICERO;   with    NOTES,  Critfat! 

Historical.    2».  til. 

RULES    LND   EXERCISES   in   the   USE   of  Um    LATIN   ! 
JUNCnVS  MODE.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  CROCKER,  M^ 

Tlic  Key,  for  Teachers  only.     2».  04 

QBMBX. 

THE  FIRST  GREEK  READER,  tram  the  Gorman  of  JAC 
with    Kacltah   NOTES,   itricll)    Kletnentanr.     H>   the    I: 
WARDS,  M.A.  Second  Master  of  King 

.it  Christ's  Hospital.     / 

EXCERPTA    KX    HERODOTO;   with   Encuafa   N. .t.  >,  hv  the 
J.  K.  MAJOR,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  King-  I 
Preu. 

A  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT.     3*.  6U,  hound. 


LISH  GRAMMAR.    Ity  the  Rev.  Dr.  RUSSELL,  lato  Head 
■  liartcr-Ilouse  School.     Ii.  6d. 

•THK.  (LASS   READING-BOOK  |  designed  to  furnish  Youth  with 
ety  of  subjects."  Coinpiled  by  GEORGE  U  D- 

I  i  i '.V,   Master  ol  the  Heading  and  Writing  School  at  Christ*  Hospital, 
ford.    3».  hound. 

A  PRACTli'U.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSI- 

IKiN.      By   lbs  Uev.  J.  EDWARDS,   M.A.,  of    King'*  College, 

...  6*1. 

•KEADTNl  OLISII  PROSE  LITERATURE;  cont.vninK 

ns  of  the  Works  of  the  best   English    Writers;    with 

I    1.111  It  AT  t  111.      4l.  Ida 

•ARITHMETIC  TAUGHT  BY  QUESTIONS.     Is.  64 

THE  FIGURES  OF  EUCLID)   with  Question*,   and  n  Praxis  of 

.  Bytha  Uev.  J.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  of  King's 

mdon.    3i. 

•A  FIRST  BOOK  ON  GEOMETRY ;  including  PLANE  and  SOLID 

iMI  I  Rl  ,  and  an  Introduction  to  TRIGONI  »M  1 .1  RY.     li.&L 

•EASY  LESSONS  IN  MECHANICS:  with  F.imiliar  Illustrations  of 

the  Practical  Application  of  Mechanical  Principles.    3«. 

•READINGS  IN  POETRY;  a  Selection  from   the  Works   of   the 
Kuglish  Poets ;  with  Specimens  of  the  American  Poets ;  Literary 
'■'.  riteis  ;  and  explanatory  Notes.    4«.  6d. 

•READINGS  IN  BIOGRAPHY  ;  a  Selection  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent 
Hmt of  all  Nation*.     As.  (id. 

•OUTLINES   OF  GEOGRAPHY.      By  GEORGE   HOGARTH. 
With  Maps  and  Cuts.    Tenpencc. 

nil'.  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  GEORGE 
HOGARTH.    With  Engravings  of  Costumes,  Antiquities,  &c.    It.  3d. 

3  of  ROMAN  HISTORY.    By  GEORGE HOOABTH. 

With  -urnes,  tic.    Tenpence. 

•OUTLINES  i       GRECIAN    HISTORY.      By  the  Rev.  BARTON 
i  HII.K.  M.A.     With  Maps  and  View*.     Ii. 

!  INES  OF  SACRED  HISTORY;  from  tli.    Cr.Mioii  of  the 
'he  lii-itu  i!em.     Willi  Engravings.    3> 

A  MANUAL  o  ,(;i;  Mil  Y;  with  the  Ancient  and 

of  Places,  ami  the   Word*  marked   with  their  ; 

.  M.I.IAM  IULDYARD    M.A.    2..t*/. 


FRENCH. 

LE  TELLIER'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  tnin-l.-.t.T  .-unl  i.r.-ici 
adapted  for  English    Teaching,    by  J.  F.  WATTEZ,    1 
French  Master,  in  King's  College  School,  London.      I„  i 

VENTOUILLAC'S  RUDIMENTS  of  the  FRENCH  LANGU; 
or  FIRST  FRENCH   READING-BOOK.    New 

by  J.  K.  WATTEZ,   French  Master  in  King's  Coll.,  London.    '• 

LIVRE  DE  OLASSEi  with  ENGLISH  NOTES    Bj  (ba  lata 

feasor  YIN  MM   II. I. AC.    5.. 


FRENCH   POETRY;   with   ENGLISH  NOTES. 

-or  L.  I.  YI.MOl  II.LAC,    2». 


By  th 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  ON  FRENCH  PHRA8E0U 
with  a  LrxicoN  of  ImOEUTte  Yerbs.  By  PROFESSOR  I! 
SEUR,  King's  College,  London.    3*.  6VI. 

THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL   CLASSICS.     Edited  mil   abridgi 
MARIS    1)1.  LA  VOYE,  French  Master  in  the  I 
A  purified  Text  of  the  best  French  Classical  Work 
Young  Persons  of  both  Sexes,  in  a  state  altogether  an 

1.  TeLEMAQUE,       2*.  6<f.  I  I.    FlPKKE    LI    GkaXD. 

2.  VoTAflSsl  ns  Croon,     2s.  f>.  Charles  XII 

3.  Bei.isaike.     Is.  6rf.  C.  Gil  Blas  is  M  II. 

(.  EHMAN. 

BERNAYS*  (Prof., of  King's  CoU.,Lond.)  GERMAN  GRAM 
Second  Edition.     f». 

BERNAYS  GERMAN  EXERCISES,  ■■■plif  to  the  G 
Grammar;  with  Notes.    6'. 

BERNAYs-  GERMAN  EXAMPLES,  Uhiatratlii|  Ac  Author": 

.mil  forming  a  K  EY  t"  the 

BERNAYS1  GERMAN  READER,  a  Setoetton  from  fbs  i 

Writers,  with  rranslalions  and  Notes,  for  the  t  iers. 

GERMAN  POETRY  for  BEGINNERS, wita 

BERNAYS  GERMAN  historical  ANTHOLOGY.    7 

BERNAYS'   GERMAN    POETICAL  ANTHOLOGYi    BsS 

from  i  Poets;  with  a  History  of  del  ii. an  I 

Bs.vU 


srowMf«.aj)*sw*«i*/ai  IM  a/  IU  Society  for  J'romvhng  <J,r„lm„  Knowledge. 


LONDON:    JOHN  W.  PABKE8,  PUBIHSHEB,  WB80C  BIEAND 
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